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ADVERTISEMENT. 

More than twelve years have elapsed since the compilation of this . 
email volume was commenced. The want of a convenient vocabulary 
of termal language was then much and widely felt, especially by that 
large section of the public who come under the designation of General 
Readers. The deficiency hag since been partially supplied by publi- 
cations of various degrees of pretension and merit, directed to that 
end ; but it does not appear that any of these works is sufficiently 
compendious and comprehensive in character — sufficiently adapted to 
the ordinary purpose of ready consultation — to render this a superfluous 
addition to a brafich of literature which can at most only distantly 
approximate to completeness. 

The object which led to the compilation, and which has uniformly 
been kept in view in its preparation, was to furnish a Dictionary of 
Technological Terms, so moderate in size and price as to be generally 
accessible, and yet sufficiently copious and comprehensive to serve all 
the purposes of a book of reference in every department of Science, 
Literature, and Art. Although too restricted in plan and purpose 
to warrant any pretension to originality, it is nevertheless something 
more than a loose compilation. Its materials have been derived from 
the best and most authentic sources, and have been brought together 
with much care, and, it is hoped, not without discrimination. Many i 
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important terms and explanations, and many valuable facts belonging 
to the Industrial Arts, have been supplied by those engaged in the 
practical operations to which they relate ; and in no case, when doubt 
arose, were similar means of attaining correct information overlooked. 

The narrow limits prescribed by the plan and purpose of the work 
have necessarily precluded all irrelevant discussion on particular sub- 
jects ; yet, in the multiplicity, conciseness, and general accuracy of the 
definitions, the aptness of illustration, and brevity of statement, the 
Editor has reason to believe that it will bear a favourable comparison 
with any similar compilation. He cannot hope to have entirely 
escaped all the numerous chances of inaccuracy which beset an 
undertaking of so varied and laborious a character ; hut he has used 
his best endeavours for that purpose, and confidently hopeB to have 
approximated very closely to t he end desired. 
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A is the first letter of all known alpha- 
) bets, except the Ethiopia, in which it 
Is the thirteenth, and the Runic, in which 
tt is the tenth. 

A is naturally the first letter, because 
it represents the first vocal sound na- 
turally formed toy the human organs : 
being the sound uttered toy merely 
opening of the mouth, and without 
effort to alter the natural position of 
the lips. Hence this letter is found in 
many words first uttered by infants : 
which words are the names of objects 
with which infants are first concerned, 
as the breast and the parents. Hence 
in Hebrew, am is mother, and ah is 
father. In Chaldee and Syriac, abba is 
father: in Arabic, aba; in Ethiopic, 
obi; in Malayan and Bengalese, bappa ; 
in Welsh, tad, whence Scotch, daddy; 
in Old Greek and Gothic, atta ; in Irish, 
aithair; in Cantabrian, aita; in Lap- 
nonic, atki; in Abyssinian, abba ; in 
Amharic, aba; in Shilhic and Melin- 
dane (African dialects), baba ; and papa 
is found in many languages. Hence 
the Latin mamma, the breast, which is, 
in popular use, the name of mother : in 
Swedish, ammo is a nurse. 

' A, was used by the Romans as a nume- 
ral to denote 500, and with a dash over it, 
A, to mean 5000. The Romans also em- 
ployed A, the initial letter of antique, —1 
oppose, to signify dissent in voting. The 
letters U.R. (for «<* rogat, be it as you 
desire), were the form of assent. [These 
letters were marked on two wooden bal- 
lots, andgiifon to each voter, who gave 
one of tfiepa u his yote.] In criminal 
trials, stood for absolvo, I acquit ; C. for 
condetttno, I condemn : and N. L. for non 
liquet, it Is not evident: and the judges 
if .voted toy ballots so marked. In Roman 
' | inscriptions, A stands for Anguetut, argtn- 
t tom, cturum, Ac. 
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A, in mime, is the nominal of the sixth ' 
note in the natural diatonic scale, and 
the natural key in the minor mood. It is 
the open note of the second string of the 
violin, by which the other strings are 
tuned and regulated. 

A, in commerce, stands for “ accepted,;” 

& for “ to and (® for “ at.” Merchants 
and public officers also number their 
books and documents by the letters A, B, 

C, instead of figures. 

A, in logic, denotes a universal affirma- 
tive proposition. A asserts, and E denies. 
In Barbara, the a thrice repeated means 
that so many of the propositions are uni- 
versal 

A, A, or AA, in pharmacy, are abbre- 
viations of the Greek word etv&, and which 
signifies of each, or that equal quantities 
of each thing are to be taken. 

AAA in old chemistry, stands for amal- 
gam, or amalgamation. 

Aam, a Dutch measure for liquids. At 
Amsterdam it is equal to about thirty-five 
imperial gallons. 

Aaron’s Rod, in architecture, a rod with 
a serpent twined round it. It is some- 
times confounded with Caducous, (q. v.) 

A.B. an abbreviation of artivm bacca- 
laurntt, bachelor of arts. 

An, in the Jewish Calendar, the 11th 
month of the civil year , and the 5th mouth 
of the ecclesiastical year, answering to a 
part of July and of August. In the Syriac 
calendar, Ah is the last summer month of 
the year. As a prefix to English names, Ab 
is usually an abbreviation of abbot , or abbey. 

Aback', from Saxon, a, on, and baec, > 
back. A nautical term, signifying the t 
situation of the sails when flattened toy the j 
wind against the masts. Taken almk, is ! 
when they are carried back suddenly by j 
the wind; laid aback , is when they aiv 
purposely placed so to give the shipstern 
way. f I 

Lte a | 
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Ab'acot, in architecture, & small member 
representing title abacot, or cap of state, 
In the form of a douhle crown, anciently 
Worn btr the kings of England. 

Abactor (Ifttin, from abigo, to drive 
away), in law , one who steals numbers of 
cattle i in distinction to one who steals 
one <Jr two. 

Ab'accs, Latin, from a/3x£, any thing 
flat, as a bench, a table. 1 . A small sanded 
or waxed table, or board, op which, of 
old, mathematicians traced their dia- 
grams, and children were taught to write. 

• 2. An instrument to facilitate arithme- 
tical calculations, similar to the swanpan 
of the Chinese. It con sisted of a board of 
an oblong figure □ divided by lines or 
cords. A counter placed on the lower 
line denoted one, on the second ten, on 
the third a hundred , &c. : on the spaces 
between the lines, counters denoted half 
as much as on the lines immediately above. 
Other schemes are called by the same 

name. 3. In architecture , the upper 

member of the capital of a Greek Doric 
column, and a collection of members or 
mouldings, serving as a kind of crowning 
in other orders. It is usually square, but 
In the Corinthian order it is encurvnted, 
which curving is called the arch of the 
abacus. The upper member of the abacus 
in this order is sometimes called the boul- 
tine, or enrhinus : the member under it, 
the fillet : and the third and undermost 
member, the plinth. See Capital.— 4. A 
table of numbers ready cast up, to ex- 
pedite arithmetical operations, e. g. the 
Abacus Pythayoricus, the common multi- 
plication table, Invented by Pythagoras : 
the Abacus Logisticus, or canon of sexage- 
simals, is a rectangled triangle, whose 
sides forming the right angle contain the 
1 numbers from 1 to 60, and its area the 
result of each pair of the numbers per- 
pendicularly opposite. 

Abacus Harmonious, the structure and 
disposition of the keys of a musical in- 
strument. 

Abacus Major, a trough to wash ore 
in. 

Abad'don, from abad, to be lost. The 
destroying angel of the bottomless pit.— 
Rev. ix. The bottomless pit.— Milton. 

Ah apt, from Sax. beeeftan , to be behind 
fn place. The situation of any tiling placed 
towards the stern of the ship : opposed to 
afore. Relatively it means farther aft, ox 
nearer the stem. Contr. aft. 

AVaoun, the name of an Ethiopian 
fowl, remarkable for a sort of horn on its 
head. The name means proud abbot. 

Abai'bir, spodium, burnt ivory, or 
Ivory-black. 

AeAisBED,, Pr. abaissi, depressed. In 
heraldry, applied to tbe wings of eagles, 
•fee., when the tips are depressed below 


the centre of the shield or shut. The 
natural bearing is volant, (q. v.) 

Abaliena'tjon, from ab and alienation, 
(q. v.). In law, transferring title to pro- 
perty from one to another. In medicine, 
decay of body or mind. 

Aban'don&ent, from abandon, to for- 
sake entirely. In commerce and naviga- 
tion, the relinquishing to underwriters 
all the property saved from loss by ship- 
wreck, capture, or other jicril stated In 
tbe policy. The abandonmetit being made, 
the insured claims indemnification for a 
total loss. 

Ab'anet, in surgery, a bandage resem- 
bling the abanct, or girdle, worn by Jew- 
ish priests. 

Aban'ga, the ady, a species of palm-tree 
in the West Indies. It furnishes a juice 
of which a species of fermented drink is 
made. 

ABAPTis'TON,in surgery , the perforating 
part of the trephine : der. a, not, and 
fiewrra, to dip, because it was made with 
abaptista , or shoulders, so as not to enter 
the brain. 

Abautictjla'tion, from ab and articula- 
tion, (q. v.) In anatomy, that articulation 
of joints which admits of manifest motion. 
Syn. diartkrosis, (q. v.) 

Abas', a Persian weight for pearls equal 
to seven-eighths of a carat. 

Abased, in heraldry, the game with 
abaissed, (q. v.) 

Abassi, or Abassis, a Persian silver 
coin of the value of ten pence sterling. 

Ab at amentum, from abate. In law, an 
entry of a freehold, when a person dies 
seised, and another enters before the heir. 

Abate, Fr. abattre, to beat down, to 
destroy, e. g. in law, to abate a castle is 
to pull it down : to abate a writ, is to 
overthrow or defeat it : to abate by covin, 
to overthrow by deceit. In horsemanship, 
a horse is said to abate when, working 
upon curvets, he puts both hind legs down 
at once, and Observes the same exactness 
in all the times. 

Aba'temhnt, from abate. In commerce, 
1. An allowance or discount for prompt 
payment ; 2. A deduction sometimes made 
at the custom-house from the duties 
chargeable upon such goods as are da- 
maged. Syn. rebate. In heraldry, a mark 
of dishonour in a coat of arms. In low. 
the English word for abatammtwm, (q. v.) 

Abatis, or Abattib, from *, not, and 
fiotrof, pervious. In war, a temporary 
work, made of felled trees, with the 
branches pointed outwards. 

Abator, from abate. In law , a person 
who intrudes into a freehold oh the death 
of the last possessor before the heir. See 
Abatamentum. 

Abb, yam for the warp of a Web. 

Ab'ba, the Syrian and Chaldee name 
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for father. In the Coptic, Syriac, and 
Kthiopio churches, it is the title of bishops, 
mid the bishops bestow it by way of dis- 
tinction on the bishop of Alexandria. 
Hence the titles of baba, papa, pope. 

Ab'iiacy, from abba (low Lat. abfxttia), 
tho dignity, rights, and privileges of an 
abbot. y 

Abb®, ( abby ), from abba. Originally, an 
abbot { subsequently, a common title in 
Catholic countries, implying no deter- 
minate rank , office, or rights ; and latterly, 
an academic, but not properly a church- 
man. 

Ab'bess, from abba, the female superior 
of a nunnery. 

Ab'bky, from abba, a monastery or reli- 
gious society of persons of either sex. 
The males, called monk x, are governed by 
an abbot, ; the females, called nuns, are 
governed by an abbess. Abbeys were sup- 
pressed in England by Henry VIII. 

Ab'bot (formerly abbat, f rom abba , Latin - 
iscd abbas), the superior of an abbey or 
monastery. Abbots are regular and com- 
mendatory. The regular abbots are such 
as take the vow ; the commendatory arc 
seculars, but obliged, when of suitable 
age, to take orders. The title is also 
borne by bishops whose sees were formerly 
abbej 8. The A. of unreason was a sort of 
histrionic character peculiar to Scotland, 
similar to the lord of misrule in England. 

ABjiitnivoia, from abbreuver, to water. 
A watering place. In masonry, the joint 
between two stones, to be tilled up with 
mortar. 

AinuiB'vuxr., from abbrerio, to shorten. 

I In mathematics, to reduce fractions to their 
lowest terms. A. of adjudications, in Scotch 
| law, is an abstract of a decree of adj udica- 
| tion, which is recorded, in a register kept 
] for that purpose. 

I Abbreviated, Lat. abbreviate, short- 
! ened. In Mam/, an abbreviated perianth 
is shorter than the tube of the corolla, as 
J in tho ptJmonaria maritima. 

I Abbreviation , from abbreviate, the con- 
traction of a word or a passage, by omit- 
ting some letters or words, ns i.e. id est, 
"that is ; e. g. exempli gratia, for example ; 
A.M. ante meridiem, before noon*, P.M. 
?mt meridiem, afternoon ; A. of fractions, 
the reduction of them to their lowest 
terms. 

Abbre'viator, ope who abbreviates. 
Albreviatorcs are officers in the Chancery 
of Home, who draw up the pope’s briefs, 
and reduce petitions, when granted, to 
due form for bulls or mandates. 

Abbreviature, Lat. abbrsriatma, an 
abridgment. A mark or character used 
In abbreviation, e. g. ABC used for the 
whole alphabet. 

Abbuttals, the butting or boundary of 
laud towards any point. 

Abcebary, belonging to the alphabet 


(a,b,e). A. psalms, are those whose parts 
are arranged according to the letters o t 
the Hebrew alphabet, e. g. psalms 26, 84, 
119. 

Ab'dals, a sect of fanatics in Persia, 
who sometimes run out into the streets, 
and attempt to kill all they meet who are 
of a different religion ; and if they are 
themselves killed} they are considered 
martyrs. 

Ab derite, an inhabitant of Aider a, in 
Thrace ; Democritus was so called because 
he was a native of it, and as he was given 
to laughter, foolish laughter is called 
abderian. 

Abdicate, in a general sense, to relin- 
quish, from Lat. al-dico, to send away. 
To relinquish an office before the expiry 
of the time of service. In the civil law, to 
disinherit, e. g. a son daring the lifetime 
of the father. 

Abdication, from abdicate, the act 
whereby a person in office gives it up 
before the time of service is expired. The 
terra is chiefly used with reference to the 
supreme magistrate ; we say of the mon- 
arch that he abdicated tho throne, and of 
a minister that he resigned his office. 

Abdo'men, in anatomy, the lower belly, 
or that part of the body between the 
thorax and the pelvis. It is lined by the 
peritoneum, and contains the stomach,, 
liver, spleen, pancreas, kidneys, bladder, 
and intestines. It is separated from the 
chest internally by the diaphragm, and 
externally by the extremities of the ribs. 
It is divided into four regions,— the epigas- 
tric, umbilical, hypogastric, and lumbar. 
The term is usually derived from Lat. 
abdo, to hide, and omentum, the caul, be- 
cause it conceals the viscera; but some 
maintain that men is merely a gramma- 
tical augmentation, and that abdomen is 
formed from abdo in the same way as 
legumen is formed from lego. 

Abdominal, belonging to the abdomen, 
e. g. A. aorta, that portion of the aorta 
which is below the diaphragm : A. t ing, 
the inguinal ring, an oblique tendinous 
ring in both groins, through which pass 
the spermatic cord in men, and the round 
ligaments of the uterus in women. 

Abdominals, Latinized -abdominales, a 
class of Ashes whose ventral fins are placed 
behind the pectoral. The class contains 
nine genera, the loche, salmon, pike, 
argentine, atherine, mullet, flying-fish, 
herring, and carp. They chiefly inhabit 
fresh water. 

Abdominous, belonging to the abdomen. 

Abducent, Lat. abdueens. In anatomy, 
muscles which pull back the parts into 
which they ore inserted are called abducent 
muscles, or abductors ; muscles which have 
an opposite action are called adducent 
muscles, or adductors. The sixth pair of 
i nerves are also called abducent (nervi ab- 



dueentet), from their distribution to the 
abductor muscle of the eyeball. 

Abddc'tion, Lat abduct io, from ab- 
duco. 8 m Abducent. 1. In physiology, 
the action by which muscles draw back 
by their contraction the parts into which 
they are inserted ; and also the state of a 
part so Withdrawn, e. g. when certain 
muscles withdraw the arm from the side, 
or the thumb from the rest of the fingers, 
they are said to perform the abduction of 
those parts, and the parts are said to be 

An a state of abduction. 2. In surgery, 

a species of fracture in which the parts 
recede from each other. It is sometimes 

used to denote a sprain. 3. In law, 

the taking away of a child, a ward, a 
wife, &c., either by fraud, persuasion, or 

open violence. i. In logic, a species of 

argumentation, called by the Greeks apa- 
goge, in which the major is evident; but 
the minor is not so clear as not to require 
further proof; e. g. in this syllogism— 

Whatever God has revealed is certainly true : 
Now God has revealed ft future retribution ; 
Therefore a future retribution is certainly 
true. 

Abdcc'tor, I, at. altductor-oris, from ab- 
<Iuco. In anatomy, a muscle which per- 
forms the abduction of any part ; its an- 
tagonist is called an adductor, e. g. the ab- 
ductor polltcis pedis, which pulls the great 
toe from the rest. 

Abecedarian , or Abece'darv, one who 
teaches the letters of the alphabet. A 
novice in any art or science. 

Abeiie'dart, pertaining to or formed 
of the letters of the alphabet. See Ab- 
cedart. 

Abelr, ot.Abel-tree, the hoary or white 
poplar (populw alba). The wood Is white 
and soft, fit only for coarse work. The 
best sort of abel-trees having come from 
Holland, It is in some places known by 
the name of Dutch beech. 

Abel'ians, Abelo'nians, or A'belxtes. 
In church history, a sect which arose in 
Africa during the reign of Arcadius ; they 
married, but lived in continence, after the 
manner, as they pretended, of Abel, apd 
attempted to maintain the sect by adopting 
the children of others. 

Abellice'a, an old name of the logwood- 
tree {hrnmatoxylon campechianum). 

Abelmosk, Abelmosch, or Abelmosk, 
the Syrian mallow, or musk.okro, a spe- 
cies of hibiscus (JEf. abdmosch,us ) . - The plant 
rises on an herbaceous stalk of three or 
four feet in height. The seeds have a 
muskv odour; hence its name, habb el 
muik (Arabic), musk seed. It is a native 
of the East Indies. 

Aberra'tion, Lat. aberratio , from ab- 
erro, to wander from; wandering, devia- 
tion. 1. In astronomy, a small apparent 
motion of the fixed stars, occasioned by I 


the progressive motion of light, and the 
earth’s annual motion in its orbit. The 
A. of a, planet is equal to the space it ap- 
pears to move, as seen from the earth, 
during the time that the light employs in 
passing from the planet to the earth. 
Thus, in the sun the aberration (in longi- 
tude) is constantly 20", that being the 
space moved by the earth in 8' 7" of time, 
the interval that light takes to pass from 
the sun to the earth. Prom this the ab- 
erration of the other planets is readily 
found ; for, knowing the distance of the 
sun from the earth, it will he, by common 
proportion, as the distance of the earth 
to the sun is to the planet, so is 8' 7" to 
the time the light takes to pass from 
the planet to the earth; then finding 
the planet’s geocentric motion in that 
time, it will be the aberration of the 

planet. 2. In optics, a deviation of the 

rays of light, when inflected by a lens or 
speculum, by which they are prevented 
from uniting in one point. It is occasioned 
by the figure of the reflecting body, or by 
the different refrangibllity of the rays 
themselves : this last is called the New- 
tonian aberration, from the name of its 
illustrious discoverer. Crown of aberra- 
tion, a luminous circle round the disc of 
the sun, depending on the aberration 
of the solar rays, by which his apparent 

diameter is enlarged. 3. In medical 

language, (1.) The passage of a fluid in 
the living body into vessels not destined 
to receive it ; (2.) The determination of a 
fluid to a part different to that to which 
it is usually directed; (8.) The alienation 
of the mind. 

Abebasum, the oxide which forms on 
the iron of wheels: formerly used in 
medicine. 

Abet', In law, to encourage, counsel, 
incite, or assist, in a criminal action; 
from Sax. betan, to push forward, or ad- 
vance. 

Abet'tor, one who abets or incites. In 
law, one who encourages another to the 

B -mance of an unlawful action. In 
law, an abettor is said to be art and 
part. In treason, there are no abettors ; 
all concerned are principals. 

Abevacua'tion, from ah, dim. and eva- 
cuation (q. v.). In medicine, a partial 
evacuation of the morbid humours, either 
by nature or art. 

Abev'ance, from Norm, abaiz/mce, In 
expectation (bay once). In expectation of 
law. The fee-simple or Inheritance of 
lands is in abeyance, when there is no 
person in whom it can vest ; so that it is 
in a state of expectancy, until a proper 
person shall appear ; e. g. if land is leased 
to a man for life, remainder to another 
for years, the remainder for years is In 
abeyance, until the death of the lessee lot 
life. 
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Ab'hal, the fruit of a species of Asiatic I The “ juration of heresy," is the 
cypress, said to be a powerful emrnena- tion of any religious doctrine as false. 


gogue 

Abho'rre&s. a name given to a party 
in England about 1680, in opposition to 
those who petitioned for a redress of 
grievances. 

Ab'ib, the first month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year, called also Nisan. It 
begins at the spring equinox, and answers 
to the end of March and beginning of 
April. Its name, which means a full ear 
of corn, is derived from the wheat being 
fhll grown in Egypt at that season. 

Abide, from Sax. abidan, to continue. 
Abiding by writings , in Scotch law, means 
compelling a person to abide by a false 
deed as if it wero true. 

Abies, the trivial name of the Norway 
spruce fir ( pinus ab'm), which affords the 
Burgundy pitch, and common frankin- 
cense [abiutis resina). Name, from xxtos, 
ft wiki pear, to which its fruit bears some 
resemblance. 

Abiotic, from aides. A. and ( aridum 
abietmim), an acid discovered in the resin 
of the pinus abies. It crystallises in square 
plates, is soluble in alcohol, and forms 
salts with the alkalies. 

Abi'cttnh (abietina), a resinous sub- 
stance obtained from the Strabburg tur- 
pentine. 

A'buia, the ground-pine, or chamnepitys 
( Tetunum chamapitys ). Name, from abigo, 
to expel, as it was supposed to promote 
parturition. 

Abioeat {abigeatus) , the crime of steal- 
ing cattle in droves; called also abactus. 
See Abactor. 

Abil'ity, from Lat. habililas, ableness, 
from habeo , to have. In law, the pow or of 
doing certain actions, principally vuth 
regard to the acquisition and transfer of 
property. 

Abintes'tate, from Lat. ab and intesta- 
tus , without a will {testator). In law, 
applied to the person who inherits the 
estate of one dyiug intestate, or without a 
will. 

Abiotos, deadly ; from «, not, and j3io&j, 
to live. A name given to hemlock (conium 
macnlatum), from its deadly qualities. 

Abirritation, from ab and trntation ; 
a medical synonyme for asthenia, debi- 
lity, Ac. 

Abjuration, from abjure, Lat. ab-juro, 
to deny upon oath. A renunciation upon 
oath; e* g. “an aJyuratwn of the realm,” 
by which a person swears to leave tlie 
country for ever. This is much the same 
with what in Scotland is called signing an 
act of banishment, and was allowed for- 
merly in England to felons who had taken 
refuge in a church, and confessed their 
guilt. In some statutes, it is an oath 
oiadalming all allegiance to a pretender. 


Ablact a'tiqn , the weaning of a Child 
from the breast. In gardening, a rood© °f 
grafting, in which the scion is not sepa- 
rated from the parent stock till It is krai] y 
united to the new one. It is now called 
grafting by approach, or Inarching. 

Ablauuea'tion, from Lat. ab and taquear, 
a covering. In gardening, the operation 
of laying bare the roots of trees to the 
air and water. 

Ablation, Lat. ab-latio, a carrying 
away. In medicine, the taking away from 
the body whatever is hurtful: evacua- 
tions generally. I n chemistry, the removal 
of whatever is finished. 

Ab'lative, Lat. ablations, from aufero, 
to carry away (of ab and fero). In Latin 
grammar, the name of the sixth case, 
peculiar to that language. Words are 
used in this case when the actions of car- 
rying away or taking from are signified. It 
ia therefore opposed to the dative. It is 
sometimes called the comparative case, as 
being much used in comparing things. 
Ablative absolute, is when a word ill that 
case is independent in construction of the 
rest of the sentence. 

Able-bodied, in nautical language, it 
denotes hklli in seamanship. 

Ablec'ti {selected), in the Roman army, 
a select body of soldiers chosen from 
among those called extraordinarii. 

Abi.e'uima {etffokvyptwt). In Roman 
archmlogy, the parts of the victim which 
were offered to the gods in sacrifice. The 
word is derived from ablegere, in imitation , 
of the Greek xtrakiyuv 1 

\blep'sy, Lat. ablvpsia, from x, not, and | 
fikixco, to see. Blindness. ! 

Ab'luent, Lat. abluens, from ab-luo, to ! 
wash away (Ir. Jo, or lua, water.) In 
medicine, that which purifies the blood. 

It is sometimes used in the sense of diluent, 
and abstergent. 

Abltj'tion, Lat. ab-lutio (of luo, or lavo, 
to wash). 1. Purification by water. Ap- 
propriately, the washing of the body as a 
preparation for religious duties, enjoined 
by Moses, and still practised in oriental 
countries. The priests of Egypt used 
daily ablutions ; the Grecians, sprinklings ; 
the Romans, lustrations ; the Jews, wash- 
ings and baptisms. The ancient Christians 
had their ablutions before communion; 
the Roman Catholic has his before mass; 
on Good Priday, the Syrians, Copts, &c., 

have solemn washings. 2. In chemistry, 

the separation of extraneous matters from 
any substance by washing. 3. In medi- 

cine, the washing of the body. 

Abnormal, or Abnormocb, Lat. abnor- 
mis, irregular. Deviating from nature: 
unnatural. 

Aboard (a and board), within a ship 
b 3 
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boitt, Ac. : hence, to go aboard, to enter a 
ship ; to board, to enter ft ship by force of 
arms: to faU aboard, to strike a ship’s 
aide, to encounter ; aboard main-tack, an 
order to draw the maln-tack, i.e. the 
lower comer of the mainsail, down to the 
chess- tree. 

Abolition, from Lat. ah and oho 
otmeo, to grow. In law. 1. The repealing 
of any statute. 2. Remitting the punish- 
ment of a criminal. 3. .Leave given to 
a criminal accuser to desist from further 
prosecution of the accused. 

Abolition conveys the notion of a 
more gradual proceeding than either 
repeal or abrogate, and seems more ap- 
plicable to the obliteration of customs j 
e. g. we say a change of taste has 
caused the abolition of tournaments; 
but that such a law has been rejxakd, 
or abrogated ; such an edict has been 
revoked , contract annulled, or debt con- 
ceded. 

I Abo&'la, in Roman archeology, a wool- 
i len cloak or pall, which was worn by 
the soldiers; and also by judges. The 
word is identical in signification with 
I pallium Gpajsf). 

Abomas us, the fourth stomach in rumi- 
nating animats: from ab, and omasum, 
the paunch. In calves, the runnet, or 
earning, is formed in the abomasus. 

Abomination, detestation: from Lat. 
abomino (of ab and omen), to deprecate as 
ominous. A. of desolation, foretold by 
Daniel, the statue of Jupiter Olympias, 
which Autiochus Epiphanes caused to be 
put up in the temple of Jerusalem. A. of 
desolation, mentioned by the evangelists, 
the ensigns of the Roman army when 
Jerusalem was besieged by Titus 
Abo'rea, a species of duck called, by 
Edwards, the black-bellied whistling 
duck. It is of a reddish brown colour, 
with a sort of crest on its head : the belly 
I is spotted with black and white. 

I Aboju'qiniss, the first inhabitants of a 
country— as the Celts in Europe, and the 
Indians in America. The term is Lat. 

’ from ab, and ongo, origin. Adj. aboriginal. 

| The name was first given to the ancient 
j or original inhabitants of Italy, who, 
according to tradition, were conducted 
into Latium by Saturn. 

Abor'tient, Lat. abortions, miscarrying. 
A term sometimes used by botanical wri- 
ters, as synonymous with sterilts, barren. 

Abortion, Lat. abortio, miscarriage, 
(of ab and ortor). The premature expul- 
sion of the foetus. If it occur before the 
end of the sixth month it is call ed abortion, 
or miscarriage; if between the sixth and 
end of the ninth month, premature labour. 
Miscarriage is restricted by some writers 
to the expulsion of the foetus within six 
Weeks after conception; abortion and 

I 


miscarriage are, however, generally used 
synonymously. 

AnoR'Tivn, applied, 1. To a medicine 
which lias the power of exciting abortion 
(q.v ) , 2. To flowers or florets which do 
not produce perfect seed. Abortive flow- 
ers are generally such as have stamens, 
but uo pistils. 

About, from Sax. abutan, coinciding 
with ecfjupi. About ship, the order to the 
ship’s crew for tacking , the situation of 
the ship immediately after she has tacked. 

Ab Ovo, from the beginning : literally 
from the egg, with which the banquet 
began. 

Abp., abbreviation for archbishop. 

Abracadab'ra, the name of a deity 
worshipped by the Syrians. The name 
was supposed by the cabalists to possess 
great virtues in preventing and curing 
fevers. To render its powers certain, it 
was written on paper as many times as it 
contained letters, omitting the last letter 
every time, thus — 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A B R A 0 
A B R A 
A B R 
A B 
A 

The word is a corruption of Abrasadabra , 
which means “ divine decree.” 

Abr ac'alan, a cabalistic term, to which 
the rabbins ascribed the same virtues as 
to the Abracadabra. 

Abrahamic, pertaining to Abraham the 
patriarch, e. g. the Abrahamic covenant. 
Abrahamites, a sect of heretics who 
adopted the errors of Paultts, and who 
are therefore called JPaulicians. Also an 
older of monks exterminated in the ninth 
century, by Theophilus, for worshipping 
images. 

Abran'chia, from », not, and /3fav%/«, 
gills. Animals which have no gills, ox 
apparent organs of respiration. 

Abrancmia'ta, from abranchta (q. v.), 
the third order of Articuiata, haring no 
apparent external organ of respiration, 
but seem to respire, some by the entire 
surface of the skin, and others by internal 
cavities. They have a closed circulating 
system, usually filled with red blood. 
This order is divided into two families : 
the A. aetigera, which arc provided with 
set* which enable them to crawl, e. g. 
the earth-worm; and the A. asetigtta, 
which are aquatic, and have no set*, 
e. g. the leech. 

Abrasax, a word which has heon fle 
rived from the initial letters of the Hebrew 
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words, Ab, Ben, Ruach-hakodesh, (Father, 
Eon, and Holy Ghost), and the Greek 
words, are Bukov (salvation 

from the cross); hut more probably, it 
is made up of the Greek numerals, et—1, 
(8^2, £=100, «=1, <r=200, «e=l, 2=60, 
which together make 965 : for it was, 1. 
The name of the supreme god under 
whom the Basilidians supposed 365 de- 
pendent deities, who had the government 
of so many celestial orbs. It was the 
principle or the Gnostic hierarchy whence 
sprung the multitude of eeons. 2. An 
antique gem or stone with the word 
abraxas enjjfaven on it. There are many 
of various figures, e. g. of beetles, ser- 
pent*, human heads, mostly as old as the 
third century. The letters are mostly 
Homan, Greek, and Phoenician. They 
appear to have been early sought after 
as amulets. 

Aura's ion. from abrado (of Lat. abrado , 
to scrape off). In physics, the effect pro- 
duced by attrition. In medicine, the 
effect produced by corrosive applications. 

Auracm, a red clay brought from the 
Isle of Wight, with which cabinet-makers 
darken and polish mahogany. 

A bra. x. as, in entomology, a subgenua in 
the classification of Leach, including the 
Fhalcena Orossulariata (magpie) , and JPha- 
leena Ulmata (clouded magpie), of La- 
treille. Feed on the leaves of the currant 
and gooseberry. 

Abkazitk, Zeagonite or Glsmondine, a 
mineral which occurs in semi -globular 
masses (sometimes in octahedral crystals 
with a square base), in the volcanic rocks 
of Capo di Bovc, near Rome. Conts. Si- 
lica, 4T4 ; lime, 48 6 ; alumina, 2'5 ; mag- 
nesia, 1’6 ; oxide of Iron. 2’5 . — Philips. 

Abreast, (a and breast), in nautical lan- 
guage, the position of two or more ships 
which have their sides parallel, and their 
heads equally advanced. Abreast within 
ship, means in a line with the beam, 
main hatchway, dec. From this point 
the position is reckoned fore or aft. 

'Abridq'ment, from abridge (of $ 
short), an epitome ; a summary of a book. 
I n law, shortening a count or declaration ; 
e. g. in assize, a man is said to abridge 
his plaint, and a wfraian her demand in 
action of dower, if any land be put there- 
in, which is not in the tenure of the 
defendant: for, on a plea of non-tenure 
in abatement of the writ, the plaintiff 
may leave out those lands, and pray that 
the tenant may answer to the remainder. 

Abrooa'tion, from abrogate, to annul 
by an authoritative act The act of abo- 
lishing by authority of the legislative 
power. The term is derived from abrogo, 
from rogo, to ask, in allusion to the 
Homan custom which admitted no law 
to be valid to which the consent of the 


people had not been obtained by asking; 
or abrogated, but in the same way, by 
gaining the popular consent. 

Abro'ma, from <*, not, and food. 

A genus of plants of the polyadelphia 
dodecandria class and order; containing 
two species, the A. augusta, and the A. 
fastuom. They grow freely in common 
garden soil, and are easily propagated by 
seeds and cuttings. The first is a native 
of the East Indies, and the other of New 
South Wales. 

Aimo'TANrM, southernwood, from 
/3 {otov<5v (of «, not, and fibres > mortal, 
because it never decays). A species of 
plant arranged under the genus artemisin. 
II. shrub. 

Abrupt, Lat. dbmptus, broken ; applied 
to the leaves of plants when the extre- 
mity of the leaf is, as it were, cut off by 
a transverse line. 

Abruptly -pin nate, abrupte-pinnatus, a 
term applied in botany to a leaf which is 
pinnate, and terminates abruptly, with- 
out an odd leaflet or cirrus. 

A'brus, the knob-rooted wild liquorice, 
from etfizcf, soft, in reference to the soft- 
ness of its leaves. A genus of plants of 
the class and order diadclphia decandrla. 
There is only one species known in 
Europe, the abrus prerato'rins. It grows 
wild in both East and West Indies, and 
in Africa, and produces those beautiful 
red seeds, called Angola seeds, marked 
with a black spot or eye at the one 
end, which have been so much used as 
beads for making necklaces and rosaries 
(whence the specific name precatorius of 
the plant). 

Aisbce'dent, Lat. abscedens (of abscedo, 
to depart). Applied to a decayed part of 
an organised body, which is separated 
frorn the sound. 

Au bckss. Lat. abscessus (of ab and cedo, 
to go from), an imposthume; a collection 
of morbid matter or pus in the cellular 
or adipose membrane , matter generated 
by the suppuration of an inflammatory 
tumour. 

Absciss, or Abscissa, from ab and scindo, 
to cut. In conics, any part of the diame 
ter or axis of a curve, intercepted be tween 
the vertex, or some other fixed point, 
and another line called an ordinate. An 
absciss and ordinate considered together 
are called co-ordinates. By means of these 
the equation of the curve is defined. 

Abscis'sion, from abscindo to cut off. 
Iu surgery, the separation of any soft part 
of the body, by an edged instrument, 
and as amputation is when bones are cut. 

Absco'nsio, from abscondo, to hide. In 
anatomy, the cavity of a hone which re- 
ceives and conceals the head of another 
bone.—Laf. 

Abjconsa. from abscondo, to hide. A 
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dark lantern, used by the monks in bury- 
tng the dead at sight. — Lat. 

Absin'thatk (abeinthas), a salt formed 
by the combination of etosinthic acid with 
abase. 

Absih'tjiic, related to absinthium. A. 
add (atidum absinthicum) , a peculiar acid 
contained in absinthium. 

Absin'thine (absinthina), the hitter 
principle of absinthium. 

Asiw'thitbs, wine impregnated with 
absinthium. 

Absinthium, wormwood ; a bitter plant 
Used in medicine as a tonic. It is a spe- 
cies of artemisia {artemisin absinthium). 
Name Latinised from supposed 

to be derived from «, not, and ^ivOoe, 
sweet, on account of its bitterness. 

An's is, in astrotiomy, the same with Apsis 
(q.r.) 

Absoluts, Lat. absdutus, independent 
of anything extraneous. 1. In grammar, 
the absolute cask is when a word or 
member of a sentence is not immediately 
dependent on the other parts of the sen- 
tence in government, e.g. “ Pray without 
ceasing.” the word pray is taken absolutely. 

- 2. In mathematics, au absolute term 

or number, is one which Is completely 
known, and to which all the other part 
of the equation is made equal, e.g. in the 
eq. x + 10* — 25, the absolute number 
term is 26, which is equal to the square of 
x, added to ten times x.- 3. In astro- 

nomy , ABSOLUTE EQUATION Is UlC Sum Of 

the optic and eccentric equations : the 
apparent inequality of a planet’s motion 
in its orbit, arising from its being at dif- 
ferent times at different distances from 
the earth, is called its optic equation : the 
eccentric inequality arises from the uni- 
formity of the planet’s motion in an ellip- 
tical orbit, which for that reason appears 
not to be uniform. 4. In physics, abso- 

lute space is space considered without 
relation to any object. Absolute gravity is 
that property in bodies by which they 
are said to weigh so much, without regard 
to circumstanoes of modification: this is 
always as the quantity of matter they 

contain. 5. In chemistry, absolute is 

applied to substances free of some usual 
combination, e.g. alcohol free of water is 
called absolute alcohol. 

Absolution. Lat. absolutio (of ah and 
solco, to loosen). In civil law, a definitive 
sentence of acquittal by a judge, releusing 
the accused from all further prosecution. 
In the Scotch Presbyterian church , a sen- 
tence of the church judicatories, releasing 
an individual from excommunication and 
receiving him again into communion. In 
lloman Catholic churches , a remission of 
flfns pronounced by a priest in favour of a 
penitent. Absolutio ad cautelam is a pro- 
visional absolution granted to a person 


who has appealed from a sentence of 
excommunication. 

Absoh'bent, Lat. absorbent (of absorbed, 
to drink in). 1. In anatomy, the delicate, 
transparent vessels which take up sub- 
stances from the surface of the body, or 
from any cavity, and carry it into the 
blood, are termed absorbents. These are 
the lacteals and lymphatics. The same 
name is given by naturalists to those 
fibres of roots which draw nourishment 

from the earth. 2. In chemistry tho 

term Is applied to any substance which 
withdraws moisture from the atmosphere, 

neutralises acids, Ac. 3. I« pharmacy, 

a medicine which destroy! Acidities in 
the stomach and bowels (e.g. magnesia, 
prepared chalk). 

Absokp'tuw, Lat. absorptio (of ab- 
sorbeo, to drink in). 1. In physiology, a 
function of living organised bodies, which 
consists in taking up substances, and con- 
veying them into the mass of circulating 
fluids, by means of the absorbing vessels. 

— Hooper. 2. In chemistry, the passage 

of a gas into the pores of a liquid or solid 
substance ; the passage of a liquid into the 
pores of a solid. 

Abster'oknt, from dbstergo , to cleanse, 
(abstergeo), a medicine which removes 
foulness. The term detergent is now com- 
monly used. 

Abstract, from Lat.a&s-froAo, to sepa- 
rate ; distinct from something else, e.g. 
an abstract idea, in metaphysics, is an idea 
separated from a complex object, or from 
other ideas which naturally accompany 
it: as the solidity of marble, considered 
apart from its colour or figure. Abstract 
terms are those which express abstract 
ideas, as whiteness, roundness, (in con- 
tradistinction to concretes, as white, 

, round), without regard to the subjects in 
which they exist. Abstract numbers at© 
numbers used without application to any 
particular objects, as 3, 7; but when 
applied to anything, as 6 men, they be- 
come concrete. Abstract, or pure mathe- 
matics, treat of magnitude or quantity in 
general, as arithmetic and geometry ; 
opposed to mixed mathematics, which 
treat of the relations of quantity, os 
applied to sensible ohiects, as astronomy, 
optics. An abstract® is a summary, or 
epitome, containing the substance of a 
treatise or writing. To abstract means, 
in chemistry, to separate the volatile 
parts of a substance by distillation. In 
this sense the word extract is commonly 
used. 

Abstrac'ti, in church history, a sect of 
Lutherans, who asserted that Christ is to 
be adored not only in the concrete, as the 
Son of God, but that he is in the abstract 
an object of adoration. 

Abstraction, the act of separating or 
state of being separated. See Abstract. 
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1. In metaphysics, the operation of the 
mind when occupied with abstract ideas, 
as when some particular part or property 
of an object is considered apart from the 
rest, e.g. as when the mind considers a 
branch of a tree by itself, or the colour of 
the leaves, as separate from their size or 

form. 2. In topic, the power which the 

mind has of separating the combinations 
presented to it, bears the name of abstrac - 
turn. — Stewart. 

Abstraction may be regarded as the 
science of generalization, as it is by ab- 
stracting from individuals that which 
is peculiar to each, and retaining what 
is peculiar to all, that we come to form 
the idea of species , and proceeding in the 
same way with species, we arrive at 
genera; from thence we proceed to 
orders and classes. 

3. In chemistry, the term denotes the 
separation by heat of the volatile parts of 
a compound. When the part abstracted 
is collected, the process is called distilla- 
tion or sublimation, according m the pro- 
cess is wet or dry. 

Abstrin'oent, Lat. abstringens. Medi- 
cines which are used to resolve obstruc- 
tions, concretions, &c., are called abstrin- 
gents, e. g. soap. 

Absurd, Lat. ahsurdm (from ab and 
sunlus, deaf), opposed to manifest truth. 
In mathematics, a term employed in de- 
monstrating converse propositions. The 
proposition Is not proved in a direct 
manner from principles before laid down, 
but the contrary of the proposition is 
proved to be impossible or absurd, and 
this indirectly proves the truth of the 
proposition itself. Thus the fourth pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid is 
demonstrated by showing that if the 
extremities of two right lines coincide, 
the lines themselves will coincide in all 
their parts, otherwise they would enclose 
a space, which is absurd, being contrary 
to the tenth axiom. This is called reductio 
ad ahmrdum, 

Ab'sus, the trivial name of a small 
Egyptian lotus (cassia absus). The pow- 
dered seeds are used in the cure of 
ophthalmia. 

Abun'bant, Lat. ab-undans (from undo, 
a wave). In arithmetic, a number, the 
sum of whose aliquot parts is greater than 
the number itself, is called an abundant 
number, e. g. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, the aliquot 
parts of 12, make the sum I€. This is 
opposed to a deficient number, as 14, the 
aliquot parts of which are 1, 2, 7, the sum 
of which is 10, and both to a perfect number, 
which is equal to the sum of all its aliquot 
parts, as 0, whose aliquot parts are 1, 2, 8. 

Abut'iuon, a genus of exotic shrubs, 
containing 26 species ; class monadelphia, 
order polyandnn, natives of South Ame- 
rica, East and West Indies, Senegal, 


Egypt, and Canaries. On® species (A. AH - 
cennw) is a native of the south of France. 

Abutment, from abut, to meet (chiefly 
used in describing the bounds or situation 
of land). The extremity; chiefly used to 
denote the Bolid mound or pier erected 
on the bank of a river, to support the end 
of a bridge. Synonymes, land-stool, land- 
pier. The term, however, often means 
simply the masonry casing of this pier. 
Among carpenters, the Joining of two 
pieces of timber is called an abutment. In 
this the fibres of the wood are placed as 
nearly as practicable at right angles to 
each other. 

Abut'tal, the butting or boundary of 
land ; a headland. See Abbvttals. 

Abyss, from etjSvre'ee, without bottom ; 
something profound, as it were bottom- 
less ; e. g. the ocean, hell (bottomless pit). 

The term has been used by some to 
denote a vast cavity filled with water, 
which they supposed to exist in the 
centre of the earth ; and by others, to 
signify a deep mass of water, which 
they conceived encompassed the earth 
in its state of ohaos. These waters 
were, according to the same authori- 
ties, collected by the Deity, into the 
abyss in the centre of the earth, on the 
third day of creation. Geology has 
done much of late to correct our no 
tions on these subjects. 

2. In heraldry, the centre of an escut- 
cheon, e.g. “He bears azure, a fleur de 
lis, in abyss,” i.e. in the middle of the 
shield clear of everything else.- — 3. In 
archeeology, the temple of Proserpine, so 
called from the immense treasures it wgs 
supposed to contain. 

Abyssin'ians, a sect of Christians in 
Abyssinia, who admit but one nature in 
Jesus Christ, and reject the council of 
Chalcedon. They are governed by a 
bishop, called an abuse.. 

Ac, in Saxon, oak; the initial syllable 
of names, as Acton, Oaktown. 

A.C., an abbrev. of Ante Christum (be- 
fore Christ). 

Acac'alot, the Tantalus Mexican us, a 
Mexican fowl. See Acaxot. 

Aca'cia, Gr. axccxia, from xxetfo, to 
sharpen, the Egyptian-tborn, a genus of 
8hrubaceoas plants, of the dusts poly gamia, 
and order moneecut. This genus contains 
about 132 species, all natives of hot cli- 
mates. 

The Chinese make a yellow dye from 
the flowers of one species of it, which 
bears washing on silks. From another 
species of it ( acacia vera), we derive our 
gum arabic, gum Senegal, Ac. ; and the 
astringent medieinc called catechu is the 
production of a species of the same tree 
(acacia catechu), which is a native of 
the East Indies 
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2. In medicine, the name of the expressed 
juice of the Immature pods of the acacia 
vera. It is brought chiefly from Egypt in 
roundish masses, wrapped up in thin 
bladders.——* 8. In archeology, a roll or hag 
on the medals of the Greek and Roman 
emperors, supposed by some to represent 
simply a handkerchief rolled up, with 
which signals were given at the games : 
by others it is said to be a roll of peti- 
tions; others make it a purple bag filled 
with earth, to remind the prince of his 
mortality. 

Aca'cians, in church history, sects so de- 
nominated from their loaders, Aeacius, 
bishop of Cfesarea, and Acacius, patriarch 
of Constantinople. Some of them main- 
tained that the 8cm was only a similar, 
not the same 8ub3tahce with the Father ; 
others, that he was not only a distinct 
but a dissimilar substance. 

Academic, 1. pertaining to an academy, 
college, or university, e. g. academic stu- 
dies ; also what belongs to the school or 
philosophy of Plato, e. g. the academic 

sect. 2. An academician (q. v.).~ 3. 

One who belonged to the school or ad- 
hered to the philosophy of Socrates and 
Plato. 

Plato, the founder of the academical 
philosophy In Greece, taught that mat- 
ter is eternal and infinite, but without 
form, refractory, and tending to dis- 
order, and that there is an intelligent 
cause, the author of spiritual being, 
and the material world. 

Acadkmi'cian, a member of an academy , 
or society for promoting arts and sciences, 
particularly a member of the French aca- 
demies; also an academic philosopher; 
an academist. 

Aca'dehy, Lat. academia , from etzady- 
fjues', originally a garden or grove near 
Athens, where Plato and his followers 
held their philosophical conferences, and 
ultimately, the sect of academic philo- 
sophers. 

In the modem sense, a society of learned 
men United for the promotion of the 
arts and science in general, or of some 
special department. Hence academies of 
antiquity (for the illustration of whatever 
regards archaeology, as medals, coins, in- 
scriptions, Ac.), ecclesiastical, chirurgical, 
and dancing academies ; academies of 
belles-lettres , of languages, of painting, of 
sculpture and architecture, Ac. The first 
modem school under this name was esta- 
blished by Charlemagne, at the instance 
of Alcuin, an English monk. Academy is 
also applied with us for a kind of school 
in which the elementary branches of edu- 
cation are taught. 

AcADJEMv-rionan, a drafight or design 
madp after a model with a crayon or 

pencil 


Acje'na, the generic name of aMexio&Ji 
shrub (A. elongata) of the Class tetrandna, 
and order monogynia. Name xxxttx, a 
prickle. 

Ac.unittts, In entomology, a genus of 
ichneumonidos. — LatreiUe. 

Acalot, a Mexican fowl resembling the 
ibis ; it is called by some the water-crow. 

Aca'lycine, Lat. acalycinus, (*, without, 
and *«Aw£, a calyx), without calyx or 
flower-cup. 

Aca'ltpha, from xxxhrifv, the nettle, 
(urtica, Lin.). 1. A genus of plants of 18 
species ,8omG of which much resemble the 
broad-leaved pellltory of the wall : class 

monmeia, order monadelphia. 2. A class 

of radiated animals ( radiata aninmlia), 
comprising zoophytes ( zoophyta ), which 
swim in the ocean, and in whose organi- 
sation vessels can be recognised. These 
are generally, however, “mere produc- 
tions of the intestines excavated in the 
parenchyma of the body." The acnlyph® 
are divided into two orders ; the A. iim- 
plicia (simple A.), and the A. hydrostatica 
(hydrostatic A.). The lirst swim by the 
alternate contractions and dilatations Of 
their body, although their substance is 
apparently without fibres. The hydro- 
static A. have one or more bladders, filled 
with air, by means of which they sustain 
themselves in their liquid element. 

Acamaco, the local name of the Bra- 
zilian fly-catcher, or todus (q. v.). 

Ac a'mpsy, Lat. acampsia, from ct, not, and 
xxftrrtv, to bend. The same with A»- 
chylosis (q. V.). 

Acana'ciue, a class of plants in some 
systems of botany, including all those 
which are prickly, and bear their flowers 
and seeds on a kind of head ; name, from 
xkxvos > a prickly shrub. 

Acana'ceous, armed with prickles; be- 
longing to the class of plants called 
acanacece. 

Acanois, in Turkish military affairs," a 
kind of light-armed horse.’' 

Aca'nos, from xxxvce, a spine. The 
onopordium (q. v.). 

Aca'utha, from xstxvQx, a thorn. In 
botany, a thorn. In zoology, the spine of a 
prickly tin of a fish ; also an acute process 
of the vertebra. In anatomy, the spina 
dorsi. 

Acantha'boltjs, from xftxvBx, a thorn, 
and (2x\\u , to throw out. In surgery, a 
kind of forceps for pulling thorns, Ac. 
from the skin. 

Aca'ntkia, in entomology, a genus Of 
hemipterous insects; form oval, with a 
spinous thorax, and ciliated abdomen. 
Found chiefly on the banks of rivers. 
Name anciently given to a species a# 
grasshopper found near the city of Atm- 
thus f 
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Amnthia cicada (singing grasshop- VitruviuB, to Callimachus, wto WMij 
pew) had the samo meaning among the the Athenians called xxrwr%%ot (the first 
ancients that timber tuned has among of artists). 

ourselves* Aca'nticohb, a sub-species or prisma- 

Aca'nthw®, pertaining to, or rcsem- toidal augite, occurring chiefly in prijtt* 
filing the plant acanthus. In architecture, tivo rocks, as micaceous schist, gneiss, 
a border or fillet ornamented with the &c. It is known also as pistacite and 
acanthus-leaf- epidote. 

The acanthine garments of the an- Acapatli, the iva frutescens, a corym- 
cients were made of the down of the biferous plant which produces the Mexi- 
thistle, or embroidered with represent- can quinquina. 

ations of the acanthus. Aca'pmon, from xxxarveg, unsmoked. 

Aca'nthine-gum (flummi acanthinum). j Honey taken from the hiye without 
Gum-acacia is sometimes so called, be- sm0 king the bees.— 2. The herb marjoram 
cause it is produced by a thorny tree, the ( w hich when burnt gives out no smoke'). 
acacia vara. Aca'kda, a genus of fossil mollusca, be- 

Aca'nthocephala, an intestinal worm i on pin^ to tho order of testaceous aee- 
constituting a family of the order paren- p]iala . The shells are thick, and of a 
chymata, and class entozoa , and forming golid or p 0r0U8 tissue. M. de Lamarck 
the genus echinorhyndhm, of Gmelln. The makes a family of tills genus, which he 
A. attach themselves to the intestines by calls ra( jiata. They are now usually di- 

a prominence armed with recurved spines, v ided into radiolites, spharulites, hippu- 
which also appear to act as a proboscis : r Ue 8 ,batholithes. 

hence the name, ecxxvBos thorny; xiQxhr,, Ac a' aw ah, a bright star of tho first 

head. magnitude in Eridanus- 

Aca'nthomera, in entomology, a genus Aca'rpia, from xxx^es, unfruitful, 
belonging to the tribe of blapsides of La- yjnfruitfulness. Acarpious, sterile, barren* 
treille ; name, from xxxms, spinous. Ac'abus, the tick or mite ; a numerous 

Aca'ntmopoda, a tribe of coleopterous g Cnus 0 f insects of the order aptera, or 
insects composed of the single genus he- t h ose W hich have no wings. The aearl 
fcnxws, of Bose ; remarkable for their are ov iparous, have eight legs, two eyes, 
broadish flattened legs armed exteriorly ^ two-jointed tentacula. Name, from 
with spines: whence the name, xxxvttx, not divisible, as though the in- 

a spine, and xov(, a foot. 8ect ^ ere too small to be divided. In the 

Aca'xthoptkka, in entomology, a genus gy8tem 0 f Cuvier, the acarus belongs to 
belonging to the tribe of cortunbycini of the family 0 f holetra, class arachnides, and 
Latrcille. It comprises the oailichroma, order trachearce. Linnaeus enumerates 
purpuricenus. and stmocorus, of Dejean; 35 > an( j Omelin 82 species of acari* They 
name, xxxvvx, & opine, and trri^ov, a u>mg. are excessively numerous, and most of 
Aca'nthopterygti, the first and by far them so small as to be almost microsco- 
the moat numerous division of fishes; pical. They abound everywhere, even 
distinguished by having the rays of their attached to the bodies of other insects, 
fins bony, and many of them prickly at and have been found in the brain and eye 
the extremities: whence their name, of man. 

etxxv&x, a spine, and a fin. The Acataeec'tic, from xxxrxbyxros, not 

perch is an example of this order. defective in number. In ancient poetry, 

Aca'isthopub, in entomology, a genus of applicable to such verses as have all their 
hymenoptera, belonging to the apis of regular feet and syllables, e- g. the first 


Linnaeus, and apiaria of La treille, 


two of the following lines of Horace are 


-A.ca'nthoscei.i.ir, a genus of coleopto- acatalectic, and the last oatalectic > 


rous insects; anterior tibiae strongly SoWitur acris hyenas grata vice 
palmatbd ; posterior short, broad, arched, e t Favoni; 

and spinous : whence the name, xxxvvx, Trahuntque siccas machine Carinas. 

cies, receiving their name from their ^T^ataJepsia, (q. v.). 

ssMsax ssfeate SSm 

was formerly used in medicine . the foww tinguishing tenet of the pyrrhonists was, 
honour of introducing it it ascribed, by to swallow. Difficult deglutition. _ 




Aoatha'hsia, from etxotOet^tf, impure. 
Aeatharsy ; an impurity of the blood, &c. 

Aca'tium, in archeology, a kind of boat 
Used in military affairs. 

Aca'uxine, AcA'ctoer, or Aca'hxotts, in 
botany , plants which have no cauli* or 
stem. 

Aca'uxib, from ttxoui'kof, without stem i 
Stemless: applied in botany, to those plants I 
whose flowers are without stalks, and 
rest on the ground, e. g. the Carline thistle 
( the term knot to be too rigidly under- 
stood'*. 

Acawmua, the ’Ceylonese name of the 
IWt of the ophyoxylum serpentinum. It is 
used in India as an antidote against the 
bite of serpents. 

Accapita'rb, in old law-books, the act of 
becoming vassal to a lord ; or of yielding 
him obedience : hence, 

Acca'pitcm, money paid by a vassal 
upon his admission to a feu : from aecapi- 
tare, (q. v.l It is also used for the relief 
due to the chief lords. 

Acch'das ad Curiam, in law, a writ lying 
where the man has received, or fears, 
fhlse judgment in an inferior court. It is 
issued by the chancery, and directed to 
the sheriff. 

Accelerate, Lat. accelero (of ad and 
edero, to hasten), to quicken motion; to 
add to natural progression. In mechanics, 
i moderated motion is that in which the 
■Velocity is continually increasing, from 
the continued action of the force. Uni - \ 
formly accelerated motion is that in which 
the velocity increases equally in equal 
times ■, e. g. a new impression being made 
upon a falling body at every instant, by 
the continued action of gravity, and the 
effect of the former still remaining, the 
velocity continually and uniformly in- 
creases. Accelerated motion is the opposite 
Of retarded motion. 

Accexera'tion, from accelerate (q. v.), 
the act of increasing velocity ; the state of 
being quickened in motion ; the opposite 
of retardation. The acceleration of the moon 
is her increase of mean motion from the 
sun, compared with the diurnal motion 
of the earth, being about 10" in a hundred 
years. This arises from the action of the 
sun upon the moon, combined with the 
variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit. The acceleration of a planet is when 
the real diurnal motion exceeds the mean 
diurnal motion ; and vice versi, a planet is 
said to he retarded when the mean diurnal 
motion exceeds the real diurnal motion. 
These inequalities of a planet’s motions 
arise from the change in the distance of 
the planet from the sun. The diurnal 
acceleration, as applied to the Axed stars, 
Is the time by which they, in one revolu- 
tion, anticipate the mean diurnal revolu- 
tion of flie sun ; that is, a star rises or sets 


about 8' 56" sooner each day. This appa- 
rent acceleration is owing to the motion 
of the earth in its orbit, which is at the 
rate of 59' Rj" a day. Therefore, to And 
the acceleration we have this proportion 
—300* : 59' 8$" : : 24h : 8' 56" nearly. In 
physiology and pathology, the term is ap 

S lied to an increased activity of the 
unctions, hut particularly of the circula- 
tion and respiration. 

Acce^m dentes, or Acce'nsoreb, from 
accendo, to brighten ( canus , white). In 
the Romish church, a lower rank of mi- 
nisters whose business it is to trim the 
candles and tapers. — Lat. 

AccE , NDoNKs,or Acce'doneb, from accen- 
do, to kindle. In Roman antiquities, officers 
in the gladiatorial schools, whose business 
it was to animate the combatants during 
the Aght. — Ijxt. 

Ac'cint, Lat. accentus, from ad and cano, 
to sing. In a general sense, a tone or 
manner of speaking peculiar to Bomo 
country, or province, e. g. the Scotch ac- 
cent, &c. 2. In elocution, a particular 

force or stress of the voice in pronouncing 
certain syUahles of words, w hich distin- 
guish them from tho others. 

Accent is of two kinds, primary and 
secondary, as in as'plra'tion. In pro- 
nouncing this word, we observe that 
the Arst and third syllables are distin- 
guished; the third by a full sound, 
which constitutes the primary accent ; 
the first by a degree of force in the 
voice which is less than that of the 
primary accent, but evidently greater 
than that which falls on the second or 
fourth syUahles. When the full accent 
falls on a vowel, that vowel has its long 
sound, as in vodal ; but when it falls on 
an articulation or consonant, the pre- 
ceding vowel is short, as in hab'it. 
Accent alone regulates English verse.— 
Webster. 

8. A mark or character used in writing, 
to direct the stress of the voice in pronun- 
ciation. We have three kinds of accents ; 
the acute ('), the grave ('), and the cir- 
cumflex C or "). The Arst shows that 
the voice is to be raised *, the second that 
it is to he depressed ; and the third, that 
the vowel is to he uttered with an undu- 
lating sound, between high and low. 

4. In music, a certain modulation or 
warbling of the sounds, for the purpose 
of variety of expression. The principal 
accent falls on the Arst note in the bar, 
hut the third place in common time re- 
quires also an accent. 

Acceptor, from accent , (q. v.) In the 
old music, one of the three singers in 
parts, or the person who sung the pre- 
dominant part in a trio. 

Acu e'et ancs, from accept , (q. v.) 1 . The 
receiving of a bill of exchange to such a 
way as to bind the acceptor to make pay- 
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meat of the same. This must be by 
express words ; and to charge the drawer 
with costs in case of non-payment the 
acceptance must be In writing, under, 
across, or on the back of the bill. Any- 
thing tending to show that the party 
means to make himself liable for the 
amount of the bill (as the signature of the 
initials, or making other marks upon the 
bill, or even keeping the bill longer than 
usual), is, in law, an acceptance. The 
common mode of acceptance is to write 
the word “ accepted," and subscribe the 
name.— —2 In mercantile language , a bill 
of exchange accepted ; c. g. “ I took his 

acceptance In payment.”' 3. In common 

law, the tacitly agreeing to some act done 
by another, which might have been de- 
feated without such acceptance ; e. g. a 
bishop’s taking rent reserved on a lease 
made by his predecessor, is an acceptance 
of the terms of the lease, and bars him 

from bringing the writ cui in vita. 

4. In the Romish church, the receiving of 
the pope’s constitutions. 

AccevYer, or Acceptor, in mercantile 
affairs, the person who accepts a bill of 
exchange. 

Acceptilation, among civilians, the 
discharging of a debt without receiving 
payment : compounded of acceptum , some- 
thing received, and latio, from fero, to 
take away. 

Accession, from access, a coming to. 

1. In law, the property acquired in ac- 

cessories is acquired by the right of ac- 
cession, e. g. the calf of a cow becomes 
the property of the owner of the cow. 

2. In medicine, the commencement of a 
disease ; applied chiefly to fevers having 
paroxysms or exacerbations. 

Accessory, or Accessary, Lat. accesso- 
rius (from accedo, to add to), something 
that accedes— not principal; aiding in cer- 
tain acts or effects in a secondary manner ; 
e. g. accessory sounds in music. 1. In law, 
one who is guilty of a felony, not by com- 
mitting the offence in person, or as a 
principal, but by advising or commanding 
another to commit the crime, or by con- 
cealing the offendor after the crime is 
committed. There may bo accessories in 

all felonies, but not in treason. 2. In 

anatomy, the accessory nerves [par acccsso- 
rium),a pair of norveef of the neck, which, 
arising from the spinal marrow in the 
vertebrae of the neck, enter the cranium 
of the great foramen of the occipital bone , 
and then passing out again with the par 
vagum, are distributed into the muscles 
of the neck and shoulders. — Accessorius 
lumbalis, the sacro-lumbalis. 3. In paint- 
ing and sculpture, those parts of a design 
which are added merely for ornament. 

Au'ci dent, from Lat. accidens, falling {ad 
ana coda, to fall). 1. In logic, (1.) What- 
ever does not essentially belong to a thing. 


e. g. the money in a man’s pocket. (2.) 
Such properties in any subject as are not 
essential to it, e. g. whiteness to paper. 
(3.) In opposition to substance, all qua- 
lities whatever are called accidents, e. g. 
sweetness, softness, &c.— —2. In grammar, 
something belonging to a word In com- 
position, but not essential to it, e.g. gen- 
der, number, &c. 3. In heraldry, a point 

or mark not essential to a coat of anus. 
— -4. Per accidens denotes what does not 
follow from the nature of a thing, but 
from some accidental qualities of it; it 
stands opposed to perse, which denotes 
the nature or essence of a thing; c.g. 
“ fire burns per se, but a piece of iron burns 
per accidens 

Accident At, Lat. accidentalis, happening 
unexpectedly. In physics, the term is ap- 
plied to that effect which proceeds from a 
cause occurring by accident, without being 
subject to general laws or regular returns. 
In this sense accidental is opposed to con- 
stant ; e. ft. the sun’s variation of altitude 
is the constant cause of heat in summer and 
cold in winter; but thunder, wind, rain, 

snow,&c., arc accidental causes. 2. In 

perspective , that point In the horizontal line 
where the projections of all lines parallel 
among themselves meet the perspective 

plane, Is called the accidental point. 3. 

In optics, those colours which depend upon 
the affects of the eye, in contradistinction 
to those wliich belong to the light Itself, 

are termed accidental colours. 4. In 

music, the term accidental is applied to 
such sharps, flats, and naturals, as do not 
occur in the clef, and which imply some 
change of key or modulation different 
from that in which the piece began. 

Acoifensbr. See Acipbnser. 

Accip'itres, from accijntcr, a hawk (from 
ad and capio, to seize), that order of birds 
of prey which are distinguished by their 
hooked beaks and talons. They form two 
families, the diurnal and the nocturnal : 
the vulture and hawk are examples of the 
first, and the owl of the second. 

Accipithina, hawkweed {aedpiter, a 
hawk). 

AcuiriTRiNE, rapacious; belonging to 
the order of accipitres. 

Acclamation , Lat. acclamatio (from ad 
and damo, to cry out) , anciently, a formula 
of words, uttered with vehemence, some- 
what resembling a song, sometimes accom- 
panied with applause given bv the hands, 
and usually in approbation of some indi - 
vidunl or performance. The acclamations 
were ecclesiastical, military, nuptial, the- 
atrical, &c. : they were musical and 
rhythmical. At first, the acclamations of 
the Roman theatres were confused shouts ; 
but in process of time they assumed 
a regular form, and were performed by a 
band instructed for that purpose. When 
Nero played in the theatre, he had In 
c 
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attendance an acclamation bond of 5000 
soldiers to chant Ilia praise, which the 
spectators were obliged to repeat in 
chorus. Acclamations, at first practised 
in the theatre, passed to the senate, and 
at length Into the acts of councils and 
the ordinary assemblies of the church. 
Sermons were applauded with hands and 
feet, by leaping up and down, and shout- 
ing “ orthodox," by the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. The acclamation of the 
dews was “Hosanna;" of the Greeks, 
AyotQ*) rv% v; (good luck) ; of the Romans, 
Itii te nobis servent (may the Gods preserve 
you!). In the famous French Conven- 
tion of 1792, decrees were voted by accla- 
mation. 

Acclimatize (Fr. acclimatcr), to accus- 
tom to the temperature of a foreign climate. 

Accli'vis, Lat. from clivus, an ascent. 
In anatomy a muscle of the belly: named 
from the oblique ascent of its fibres. 

Accola'de, from Lat. ad and colltim, 
the neck. An ancient mode of conferring 
knighthood, by the king’s laying his arm 
about the young knight’s neck, and em- 
bracing him. 

Accolle'e, in heraldry, 1. The same 
with aocolade. 2. Two things joined to- 
gether. 3. Animals with collars or crowns 
about their nocks. 4. Batons or swords 
placed saltierwise behind the shield. 

Accommodation, from accommodate. In 
a commercial sense, a loan of money. An 
accommodation bill or note, in the lan- 
guage of bankers, means one drawn for 
the purpose of borrowing its amount, in 
Contradistinction to a note or bill received 
in payment of goods. The term is also 
mod of a note lent merely to accomtnodate 
the borrower, and of one given instead of 
a loan of money. 

Accompaniment, from Lat. ad and com- 
pagino, to join (Fr. accompagnemmt). 
Something that attends as a circumstance, 
or is added as ornament to the principal 
thing, or for symmetry ; e.g. in music, the 
instruments which accompany the voice 
to make the music more full: in pamting, 
the dogs, guns, &c. of a huuting piece, or 
the warlike instruments accompanying the 
portrait of a military character. 

Accomplice, Fr. accomplice, from Lat. 
ad-complicatas from cowand pitco, to fold). 
An associate in crime : generally ajpplied 
to such as are admitted to give evidence 
against their fellow-criminals. By the 
law of Scotland accomplices cannot be 
prosecuted till the principal offenders are 
convicted. 

Accord, Fr. accord, agreement. In 
painting, the harmony which prevails 
among the lights and shadows of a pic- 
ture. In late, an agreement between 
parties in controversy, by which satis- 
faction for an injury is stipulated, and 
Wiucn, when executed, bars a suit.— 


Blackstone . In music, the same with con- 
cord (q. v.). This work is derived by some 
from Lat. cor, cordis, the heart. In some 
of its applications it comes naturally from 

chorda. 

Accor'dion , from accord, a small musical 
instrument, the sounds of which are pro- 
duced by the action of bellows upon 
strings made of German silver. — Crabb 

Accouchement, the French word for 
the act of parturition. 

Accoucheur, the French word for a 
man-midwife. 

Account, Fr. conte, or Accompt, Fr. 
comptc, from Lat. compute, to reckon. In 
a general sense, any arithmetical compu- 
tation. Account signifies more strictly, in 
mercantile affairs, a single entry or state- 
ment of particular debts and credits : in 
the plural it is med to denote the books 
containing such entries. A uwit of account, 
in law, is a writ which the plaintiff 
brings demanding that the defendant 
shall render h is just account, or show good 
cause to the contrary. This is also called 
an aetton of account. Commissioners of 
public accounts, are individuals who exa- 
mine and report the receipts, issues, and 
expenditure of the public moneys. Cham- 
ber of accounts, in the old French polity, 
M as a sovereign court answering to our 
exchequer. 

Accountant, one skilled In accounts; 
more generally, a person Mho keeps ac- 
counts ; a book-keeper in a public office; 
e. g. an officer in the court ef chancery, 
who receives money, and pays it to the 
bank, is called accountant-general. 

AccourLEMENT, in carpentry, a tie or 
brace, and sometimes the whole work 
when framed. 

Accretion, Lat. accretio, increase (ad 

and cresco, to grow). 1. Growth by the 

accession of new parts. 2. The growing 

together of parts naturally separate ; e. g. 
the fingers or toes. In law, property ac 
quired in something not occupied, by its 
adhering to or following another thing 
already occupied; e. g. a legacy left to 
two persons, and one of them dies before 
the testator, the legacy devolves to the 
survivor by right of accretion. Alluvion 
is another instance of accretion. 

Accrochr' (Anglice, accroach), in he- 
raldry, denotes that one thing is hooked 
in unother. Fr. croc. 

Accrued, in heraldry, a full blown tree- 

Accumulation, from cumulus, aheap. 
A collecting together. In law, the con- 
currence of several titles to the same 
thing, or of several proofs to make out 
one fact. In imiversitics, the accumulation 
of degrees means the taking of several of 
them together, or at shorter intervals 
than the rules allow. 

Accusation, Lat. ad-msatio (from causa, 
blame, &c.) In low, a declaration charging 
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a person with something punishable. 
Promoters of accusations must find secu- 
rity to peiraue them; and failing, must 
pay damages to the accused, and a fine to 
the sovereign. 

Accusative, Lat. accvsativua. In gram- 
mar, that case of nouns, on wliich the 
action of the verb falls : called in English 
grammar the otgcctwe case. 

Ack, Lat. as: 1, A unit: e. g. a single 
point ou a card or die, or the card or die 

so marked. 2. A trifle ; e. g. he would 

not abate an ace of his demand. 

Acentric, from ec, not, and centric; not 
centred. 

Acefh'ala, from «, without, and xt- 
head. 1. A class of mollusca, 
having no apparent head, but merely a 
mouth, which is always edentated, con- 
cealed between the folds of their mantle. 
This mantle is generally provided with a 
calcareous bivalve, and sometimes multi- 
valve shell. All the acephala arc aquatic: 

the oyster is an example. 2. An order 

of insects in some systems of entomology. 

Acefh'ala Nu'da ( naked acephala ), an 
order of mollusca, in which the shell of 
the ordinary acephala is replaced by a 
cartilaginous substance sometimes so thin 
as to be as liexible as a membrane. The 
order consists of two families, the segre- 
gata and the aggregata. 

Acephali, from xxupxhoe, headless. 
In' history, a party in the reign of James I. 
who acknowledged no government, civil 
or ecclesiastical. 

Acefha'lia, from xxufxXoe, without 
head. In medicine, that variety of partial 
agenesia which consists in absence or im- 
perfection of the head. 

AcefhaloukachTa, from xxiQxhoe and 
fiea.x‘tov< that species of agenesia charac- 
terised by absence of head and arms. 

AcKriiALoBKACH , itT‘4,froni«fc$^*Xof and 
a foetus without head or arms. 

Acephalocau'dia, from xxtipxhoe and 
xxfiiet,, the heart. That species of age- 
nesia characterised by absence of head 
and heart. » 

AcKPiiALOCAn'Diufy from xxspxXoe and 
ttxtfix, a fietus without head or heart. 

Acj'Phai.ochi'hus, from xxt/pxkoe and 
, a hand. A foetus bom without head 
or hands. 

Aa: i'ii aloctst', I, at. acephalocystis, from 
etxupxkoe and xvtrne, a bladder. The 
headless cyst : the name given hy Laennec 
to the visceral hydatid of Linnaeus. 

Acefhalouas'ter, from xxt<*x\oe and 
ytMrr *){ the belly. A foetus, defective of 
the head, chest, and superior parts of the 
belly. 

AexPHALooASTE'aiA, from axtfxXK&nd 


yarn j|, that species of agenesia Which 
consists in a defective formation of the 
head and superior parts of the body. 

Acefh'aloub, applied, 1. to animals 
which belong to the class acephala (q. y.) ; 
2. to a lusus natural bom without head. 

Acephaeo'fhora, from xxiQxXoe and 
a class of mollusca in some systems. 

Acephalofo'eia, from xxtQxAos and 
rove, a foot. That species of partial age* 
nesia in which tho head and feet are 
wanting or defective. 

Acephalopo'dics, from xxiQxXos and 
rove, a fetus bom without head or feet. 

Acefualor a'chi a, from xxi<px hoe and 
^»X i e t the spine. That species of agene- 
sia in which the head and vertebral co- 
lumn are wanting. 

Acephalos'tomus, from xxifxXoe and 
trrofjcx, a mouth. An acephalous foetus, 
having at its superior part an aperture 
resembling a mouth. 

AcEPHAEOTHORA'ciA,from xx t(px\o$ and 
deoqxZ, the chest. That species of partial 
agenesia which consists in the absence of 
head and chest. 

Acephalotho'rus, from xxtQxkoe and 
6u{xtj, a foetus horn without head and 

chest. 

AoErn'Ai.u8, from xxtcpxXoe, headless. 
An obsolete name of the t tenia or tape- 
worm, which was supposed to have no 
head. As an adjective, the Lat. form of 
acephalous, (q. v.) Also a verse defective 
in the beginning. 

Acer, the generic name of the maple- 
tree; class octandria, order monoggnia; 
name, from acer, sharp, sour ; Celtics ac, 
on account of the hardness of the wood, 
wliich was employed in fabricating spears, 
pikes, &c. There are 24 species, two of 
which are natives of Britain — the syca- 
more (A. pseu'do-pla'tanns) , and the com- 
mon maple (A campestre). The wood of 
sycamore is chiefly used in turnery. 

Acer virginianum odoratum , an oldname 
of the liquid amber. 

Aceras, the generic name of the man- 
orchis; a hardy perennial belonging to 
Britain : class gynandria, order monandria. 
There; is only one species, the A. anthro- 
pophora, which inhabits dry or clayey 
pastures. Name from x, without, and 
xtfxe, a hom; in allusion to the absence 
of the spur from the lip, which is found 
in the orchis proper. 

A'cerate, in chemistry, a salt formed 
with the accric acid and a base. 

Acerb, Lat. acer his, from acer, sharp. 
Taste combining acidity and astringency 
or roughness ; e. g. that of an unripe sloe. 

Aceric Acid is obtained from juice of 
the maple tree {acer). 

c 2 
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Aceri'n^b, a natural order of dicotyle- 
donous plants; mostly trees of the tem- 
perate parts of the northern hemisphere. 
The leaves are generally simple and lobcd ; 
flowers often polygamous ; fruit a double 
samara, each 1-ceiled, with one or two 
erect seeds ; style 1, stigmas 2 ; petals about 
8, inserted in the disk ; calyx 4-5-9-partite. 
Typical genus acer. 

Ackro'sb, or Acbrous, Lat. acerosus, 
chaffy (acm, chaff;. In botany, loaves 
which are linear, needle-shaped, every- 
where of an equal breadth, mostly acute 
and rigid, c. g. the leaves of the fir-tree 
(pinus sylvestris). 

Acbr'ra, in architecture , vases repre- 
senting those in which the ancients burned 
incense before a dead body until the 
period of its inhumation. The term is 
corrupted from arcerra, a private altar 
(arce and ara). 

Aces'cent, Lat. acesccns, turning sour. 
That has a tendency to become sour by 
spontaneous decomposition. It sometimes 
means “ slightly sour,” but this is more 
correctly expressed by acidulous. 

A'cesis, a cure or remedy, from xxtiris. 
j A name of the herb water-sage. 

| Aces'ta, from xxterros, diseases which 
j are easily cured. 

] Acebte, a species of papilio or butterfly, 

| with subdeutated wings, found in India, 
j Aoes'tis, a factitious chrysocolia made 
; of Cyprian verdigris, urine, and nitre, 
i Acet ab'ulvm , Lat. from acetum, vinegar. 

1 (Among the Romans the acetabulum was 
; a cruse or saucer in which vinegar was 
i held for table use. 1. In anatomy, a 
cavity of a bone formed for receiving the 
head of another bone, and thus named 
from its cup-like shape. It is used espe- 
cially for the os innominatum, which 
receives the head of the thigh bone. 2 . 1 n 
botany, (1.) used in the sense of cotyledon, 
(q. v.) (2.) “ The trivial name of a species 
of peziza, thecup peziza. (3.) Aspedesof 
! lichon.”-— — 3. The lobes or cotyledons of 
the placenta in ruminating animals, have 

been called aretabula. i. The name has 

been given to the mouths of the uterine 
veins terminating in the placenta. 

A'cetabt, Lat. acet a via, from acetum, 

vinegar. 1. A salad. 2. An acid pulp, 

found in some fruits, especially the pear, 
round the core. 

A'cetatr, Lat. acetas, any salt formed 
by the union of acetic acid with a sali- 
fiable base, e. g. acetate of potash (called 
also regenerated tartar, essential salt of wine, 
&c.) The acetates are all characterised 
by their solubility in water ; by the pun- 
gent smell of vinegar which they exhale 
on the affusion of sulphuric acid ; by their 
yielding, on distillation, pyroacetic sr>irit. 

Ace'tic, from acer, sour. The acetic 
add is vinegar (acetum), in a very dilute 
and impure state. It is the product of 


the acetous fermentation , and exists , with 
potash, in the juices of a great many 
plants, and is generated during the de- 
structive distillation of most vegetable 
substances. It consists of three equi- 
valents of water, and four equivalents of 
carbon. 

Acktipica'tion, from acetum , vinegar, 
and fado, to make. The operation of 
making vinegar. 

Acetimeter, or Acetometeh, from ace- 
tum, vinegar, and purgov, a measure An 
instrument to ascertain the strength of 
vinegar. 

A'cetite, a neutral salt formed by the 
acetous acid, with a salifiable base, e. g. 
acetite of copper , &c. See Aceto ij s Acid. 

Acetone, the new chemical name of 
pyroacetic spirit. 

Aceto'sa, the trivial name of the herb 
garden sorrel (rumex acetosa). It is a 
hardy native perennial. Name from accto , 
to be sour. 

Acetosei/la, the trivial name of tho 
herb sheep's sorrel ( rumex acetosclla). It 
is a hardy native perennial. Name from 
acetosa. 

Acetous, of or pertaining to vinegar 

(acetum). 

Acetous Acid, chemists formerly sup- 
posed that there was a difference between 
the acetic and the acetous acids ; the salts 
of the former were therefore called ace- 
tates, im& those of the latter acetite*. The 
distinction is without foundation ; the 
acids are one and the same. 

Achan, from x^xvrn, large. In medi- 
cine, a species of herpes. 

Acha'nia, a genus of West Indian 
shrubs, containing three species. Class 
monadelphia, order polyandria. Name 
from xx»vix (from cc priv. and %cuva) t 
as the corolla does not open. 

Acharis'tov, from xxx^arroc, invalu- 
able. A name of various antidotes and 
collyria. 

Achates, the agate, so called from the 
river Achates, in which it was first found. 
The word agate is a corruption of achate 
(etxxrw). 

Achatina, a genwof land shells, chiefly 
found in Africa, where the animals which 
inhabit them are used as food. They are 
the largest of land shells, and constitute 
the first and typical genua of achatina . 
The subgenera are the achatina (proper) , 
cochlicopa, chacrospira, leucostoma, and 
achatimlla. 

Achatina, a subtypical group of heli- 
cidee, or snails, representing in their own 
family the zoophagus tribe. }U sides tho 
achatina, which is tho first and tjpical 
genus, there are other four genera of this 
group — the bulimus, claus ilia, helicina, and 
cyclostoma. 

Achatineu.a, a subgouus of achatina, 
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These shells ore very small, hut remark- 
able for the beauty of their colours ; they 
are all inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, 
where they are used as beadlike orna- 
ments. 

Acher'ner,, a star of tho first magnitude 
in the southern extremity of tho constel- 
lation Eridanus. 

Acherrkt, an ancient measure of corn, 
supposed to be about eight bushels. 

Aciii’colum, tho sudatorium of the an- 
cient baths. 

Achillea, millefoil, yarrow; a gpnns 
of plants of the class syngenesia, and order 
poh/gamia superjlua. There are fifty-three 
species, all, with one exception, hardy 

{ yerennials. Only three species are pccu- 
iar to Britain, — sneeze- wort (A. pt.a/- , 
mica), yarrow (A. millcfo'lium ) , woolly ] 
millefoil or yarrow (A. tomenfosa) in 
meadows and pastures, and waysides. 
Name from Achilles, who is said to have 
made his tents of it. 

Acniti.n'ioN, a sort of sponge used by 
the ancients to make tents for wounds. 

Ach auis. In anatomy, a strong tendon 
of the lieel is called tendo Achillis. Fable 
says it was by this tendon that Thetis, 
the mother of Achilles, hold him when she 
dipped him in the river Styx, to render 
him invulnerable. 

Aciiiote, a name of the annotta tree 
(Inxa orleana). 

Achirite, “ emerald malachite a mi- 
neral consisting of oxide of copper, car- 
bonate of lime, silica, and water. 

Achi'ropoetoos, Gr. oivrros, not 

made with hands. Achiropoetous paint- 
ings were certain pictures of Christ said 
to have been painted in a miraculous 
manner. 

Ac h'lvs (at^Xy f), darkness. Any opacity 
of the cornea of the eye.' 

Acii'mit, a mineral of a brownish-black 
or reddish-brown colour. It is considered 
a bisilicate of soda. 

Acknodon'ton, a genus of plants of the 
class triandrta, order digynia. There are 
three species, one of which belongs to 
Britain, the land A. ( A . arenartum), a 
hardy annual. 

Acholoi’ 8, Lat. acholus , deficient in bile. 
A'cHOR,Gr.ae;£A/£. I. A species of scald- 
head ; a disease which attacks the hairy 
scalp of the head, particularly of young 
children- It is called achor from the 

branny scales it throws off. 2. In 

mythology, the god of flies, said to have 
been worshipped by the Cyrencans, to 
avoid being vexed by them. 

Ach'ras, a genus of shruboceous plants 
of the class hexandria, order monogynia. 
In this country they are stove plants. 
The sapota plum is the fruit of the West 
Indian species (A. sapota). 

AcnaouA'Tic, from », priv. and xt 6 ^* 


colour. Without colour, a term applied 
to those telescopes formed by such a com- 
bination of lenses as separates the various 
coloured rays of light to equal angles of 
divergency, at different angles of refrac- 
tion of the near ray, and thereby correct 
in a great measure the optical aberration 
arising from the various colours of light. 

Achyrajj'tiies, chaff flower (k^v^ov, 
chaff, and ctvBos, a flower. The descrip- 
tive name of a genus of hot-house plants. 
Class pentandria, order monogynia. There 
are seven species. 

Acic'ular, from acicula, in the shape of 
a needle. Acicnlarly, needle-like. 

A'cid, Lat. acidum (Sax. aced, vinegar). 
In a popular sense, the word acid is 
synonymous with sour ; but the term is 
applied in chemistry to several sub- 
stances which are not so. The general 
characteristic properties of acids are 
these, 1. Their taste is generally sour, and 
in tho stronger it is acrid and corrosive. 

2. They unite with water in almost 

any proportion, with a condensation of 

volume and evolution of heat. 3. They 

generally change the vegetable blues to a 

red. 4. They unite with the alkalies, 

earths, and metallic oxides in definite 
proportions, ana form salts. This may be 
reckoned their indispensable property. 

The salts produced by any acids which 
terminate in ous , have their termina- 
tion In He, e. g. the combination of sul- 
phurous acid and potassa is a sulphite of 
potassa ; and when an acid whose name 
terminates in ic, enters into combina- 
tion, the salt produced has the termina- 
tion ate, e. g. sulphuric acid and potassa 
produce sulphate of potassa. Ic gene- 
rally indicates an acid with much 
oxygen, e. g. sulphuric acid : ous indi- 
cates a smaller quantity of oxygen, e. g. 
sulphurous acid. Hypo prefixed to the 
name indicates that the acid has a 
smaller quantity of oxygen than that 
to which the prefix is made, e. g. hypo- 
sulphuric acid, and hyposxtlphurous acid. 
Sub is occasionally employed to denote 
an intermediate degree of oxidation, 
e. g. subsulplwrous acid, which contains 
less oxygen than sulphurous, and more 
than hyposulphurous acid. Per is used 
where acids have been found to contain 
more oxygen than those whoso names 
terminate in ic, e. g. perchloric acid. 
Hyper where a still larger quantity is 
observed. Acids are usually divided 
into two classes , — oxacids and hydracids. 
The first class includes all those acids 
which contain ovygen, and the second 
those which contain hydrogen. There 
are acids, however, wliich belong to 
neither of these classes. The terra 
aqueous is now used to designate definite 
combinations with water: the term 
c 3 
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hydrate was formerly used In the same 

sense. We have also tho composed 

terms binaqueous, teraqueous , &c. 

Acidif'krotjs, from acidwn and fero, 
containing acid. 

AciD'mAnue, from acidum and fio, ca- 
pable of helug converted into an acid. 
Substances with this property are called 
tadirals, or acid^ftahle bases. 

Acidification , the formation of an acid. 

Acidifying, that which combines with 
an ajidiflable subsiance is called the acui- 
ifyitig principle, or acidifler. 

Acidimkteb, from and and pur^ov , 
measure. An instrument to show the 
strength of adds. 

Acidimftry, the measurement of the 
Strength of adds, by saturating a given 
weight of them with an alkaline base. 
The quantity necessary is the measure of 
their strength. 

Aurri.ous, Lat. aridsdm , somewhat 
acid ; sub-acid. Applied to salts in which 
the base is combined with such an excess 
of acid tliut they manifestly exhibit acid 
properties. 

Acinus, a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the tribe of hydronmthari of Latreille. 
Name from cihum, in reference to the 
hairy elytra of the females. 

Acinacifokm, Lat. acinaciformis, from 
urinates, a cimeter, and forma , form. 
Cimcter-shaped, applied to leaves, one 
edge of which is straight and thick, and 
the other curved and thin. I 

A'cini, plural of acinus Granulations ; 
compound berries. 

Acino'fcs, a genus of insects belonging 
to the tribe of carabid, of Linmeus. Name 
from acinus and pcs, which is in some 
measure descriptive. 

A'cinos, the generic name of the com- 
mon basil -thyme ( thymus acinos. — Lin.) 
Class dtdynamia, order gymmspermia. 
“ Name, etxtvos, ab etxr), acics." 

A'cinose, from arinus, granular. A va- 
riety of iron ore found in masses, and 
commonly lenticular. Ool. generally 
brownish red , lust, metallic ; text, gra- j 
nular ; brittle. 

A'cinos, Lat. from otxivot, a grape. 
Each part of a compound berry contain- 
ing a seed, e. g. the blackberry has many 
acini united. The term is used in oppo- 
sition to Ixwctn, or such berries as grow 
single. 2. A genus of plants of the class 
dulynamia, and order gymmspermia. 

AVifenseb, a genus of fishes of the 
order stumnm or efumdropterygii branchiis 
M>eris (i. e. with free branchiae). The 
sturgeon, sterlet, and paddle-fish of the 
Mississippi, are examples. Aripenser, or 
mnpmser, is the ancient name; sturio 
(whence sturgeon) is the modem. 

Acitu, a name of the water-hare, or 
great crested grebe or diver. 


Acknowt.edom.ent, confession. In law, * 
a declaration or avowal of one’s own act, 
to give it legal validity, e. g. the acknow- 
ledgment of a deed before a proper officer. 
Aeknoteledgment -money , in some parts of 
England, is a sum paid by tenants on the 
death of their landlords, as an ocAnow- 
ledgment of their new lords. 

Acme, from ux/tAri, the top or highest 
point. In medicine, the height or crisis of 
a disease. Old medical writers divide the 
progress of disease into four stages : — 1 
<?iX*U the beginning; 2, atvccfia.crjf, the 
increase; 3. ccxpori, the height, or matu- 
rity : 4. tret^ot* t/xn, the decline. 

Acmf.l'la, a genus of plants of the class 
syngenesia, and order polygamia mperftua. 
There are three species, all annuals ; two 
natives of South America ; one Mauritius 
(a stove plant). 

Ac'mite, a mineral of a brownish-black 
colour, opaque, and brittle ; fracture im- 
perfect conchoidal. Its constituents are 
silica, ,5.3 ‘25 ; oxide of iron, 31 ‘25 ; soda- 
10'4, with traces of oxide of manganese 
and lime. It resembles paratomous 
augite-spar in a remarkable degree. Lo- 
cality, Eger, in Norway, where it is found 
imbedded in granite. Name from eex/xt), 
a point, from the form of its crystals. 

Ac'na, or Ac'ne, from «^yr. An erup- 
tion of hard, inflamed tubercles, on the 
face, which are sometimes permanent for 
a considerable time, and sometimes sepa- 
rate very slowly. 

Acnks'tis (oixrKtrrii), that part of the j 
spine, in quadrupeds, between the shoul- 
der-blades and the loins. 

Acni'da, Virginian nr bastard hemp ; a 
genus of plants of the class diercia, and 
order hexa?idria. Locality, North Ame- 
rica. There is only one species. A hardy 
annual. 

Aco'logy, Lat . acologia, from texot, a 
remedy, and A oyss, doctrine. The doe- 
trine of remedies; usually restricted to 
surgical remedies. 

Acolu'tiiia {etxohovOtx), the service in 
the Greek church, or the hook which 
contains it. 

Ac'odtte, or Acoi/othist, from &xo- 
XovQos- In the ancient church, a subor- 
dinate officer who trimmed the lamps, 
prepared the elements for sacraments, 
waited on the bishops, &r. An officer of 
a similar kind is still employed in the 
Romish church. 

Acon, an instrument, resembling the 
discus, used in ancient exercises ; also 
the name of an ancient order of knight 
hood. 

Aco'ndylotis, or Acondyi.ore, Lat. arm- 
dylus, wit bout joint; applied to the stalks 
of plants w hich have no joints. 
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Acon »ta, a poisonous vegetable princi- 
ple extracted from nronitum. 

Aconite, the herb wolfs bane, particu- 
larly the species monk’s-hood (aconitum 
napmllwi). 

Aconitine, the narcotic principle of the 
aconite. It is unerystal Usable, alkaline, 
inodorous, little soluble In water, but 
readily so in either alcohol or ether. It 
combines with the acids, and forms un- 
crystallisablc salts. It may be obtained 
either in a granular white substance, or 
as a colourless transparent mass having a 
glassy lustre. 

Acon itom, wolfs bane ; a genus of hardy 
perennial plants, containing about forty - 
five species, most of which are poisonous. 
Class polyandna , order trigyma. Locality, I 
all countries of Europe. Name, axonrov, 
from xkmiouu, of ecxuVf a dart, because the 
ancients used its juice for the purpose of 
poisoning their darts. 

Acon'tias (oMte vnotg, from xxovnov, a 
dart). 1. A species of African serpent 
Called dartmake, or jaculum, from its 

manner of darting on its prey. 2. A 

comet or meteor resembling the serpent. 

Apo'ric (xxxuxog), preventing or re- 
medying weariness. 

A'coii, Lat. from aceo, to be sour. Aci- 
dity ; sourness in the stomach. 

Aco'kia, from xxosof, not satisfied. 
Canine appetite; a diseased desire for 
food or drink. 

Acorn , the fruit of the oak ; an oval 
nut which grows in a rough permanent 
crip. Name, from Sax. aee, or ac, oak, 
j and com, a grain. 2. In nautical lan- 

guage, a small ornamental piece of wood 
I of a conical shape, fixed on the point of 
; the spindle above the vane, on the mast 
i head, to keep the vane from being blown 

j off.- 3. Tn conchology, the lepas.a genus 

j of shells of several species found on the 
; British coasts. The shell is multivalvular, 

| unequal , and fixed by a stem. It is always 
■ found fixed to some solid body. 

I A'coaus, aromatic calamus, sweet flag 
1 ©r sweet rush or sedge. A genus of hardy 
i perennial plants of tlircc species, belong- 
ing to the class hexandna, and order 
j nwnogynia. Name, oixeqos, from ttopi, 

1 the pupil of the eye, from its being sup- 
I posed good for disorders of the eyes. 

| There is only one British species, common 
in the middle and south-eastern counties 
of England, and watery places on the 
banks of rivers, &c. 2. In natural his- 

tory, a blue coral found on the coasts of 
Africa. It grows in the form of a tree on 
a rocky bottom. 

Acotyi.e'oon, from et, without, and 
xervh^m- A plant whose seed is not 
furnished with lobes or cotyledons. In 
the natural system of Jussieu, the acoty- 


ledoncs form a class which corresponds 
with the cryptogamia of Unnneus. 

AcoTYLE'DONors, not having cotyledons, 
or seed lobes. 

Acocmetbk, from xxoviu- to hear, and 
a measure. An instrument for 
estimating the extent of the sense of 
hearing. 

Acousmatics, Axcinruacrixot- In anti- 
quities, discipIcB of Pythagoras, who had 
not finished their five years of probation, 
Aco'ustic , from eu toicrrixot (from xxoviu, 
to hear). Relating to hearing. Acoustic 
duct, in anatomy, the meatus auditor! us, 

or external passage of the ear. Aamstio 

nerve, the portio mollis, the immediate 
organ of hearing. An acoustic medicine is 
one used for disorders of the sense of 
hearing. Acoustic instruments, such as 
produce, convey, or concentrate sound, 
e. g. the speaking trumpet. Acoustic 
vessels, in ancient theatres, were brazen 
tubes or vessels shaped like a bell, to 
propel the voice of the actors, so as to 
render them audible at a great distance. 

Acoustics, the science which treats of 
the nature, phenomena, and laws of 
sound. The science is sometimes divided 
into diacoustics, which explains the pro- 
perties of sounds coming immediately 
from the sonorous body to the ear ; and 
catacoustics, which treats of reflected 
sounds. , 

Sound is the result of vibratpry mo- 
tions produced in bodies, and trans- 
mitted to the car through the air (or 
any other body in contact with the ear). 
The intensity increases or diminishes 
as the elasticity »f the air Increases or 
diminishes. If cne impulses from the 
sonorous body be repeated continuously, 
and at shorter intervals than the ear 
can attend to them Individually , totie is 
produced, and this is grave or sharp, 
according as there are many or few in 
a given time. The sudden termination 
of the impulses produces noise. The 
shock which causes the sensation of 
sound spreads somewhat as a wove 
spreads in water, with a strength de- 
creasing in the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance. The velocity is 
usually estimated at 1142 feet per second, 
but the latest experiments make it 
1120 feet. Sound is reflected from 
smooth surfaces, hence echoes, &o. 
Acquest, Lat. acqumtus. In fate, some- 
thing acquired by purchase, in contradis- 
tinction to w'hat is acquired by Inherit- 
ance. 

Acuoi'nBMENT, from acquire, Lat. oc- 
qttiro. Something attained, and which 
is in a degree permanent. It denotes 
especially personal attainments, in oppo 
sit ion to material or external things 
gained, which are more usunllv railed 
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acquisittoM. A mere temporary possession 
is not an acquirement, but something 
gained, obtained, or procured. ■ 

AcauiT'TAt, from Fr. acquitter (It. qui- 
iare, to remit, forgive, remove). A judi- 
cial deliverance from the charge of offence, 
as by verdict of a jury, or sentence of a 
court. The acquittal of a principal ope- 
rates as an acquittal of accessories. 

Acquittance, from acquit. 1. A dis- 
charge or release from a debt. 2. The 

writing which is evidence of a discharge, 
e. g. a receipt in full which bars a further 
demand. 

Acrjea, e genus of butterfly ( lepidoptem ) 
of the diurnons family.— Fabnctus. 

Acra'lka, from a,x£ 0 {, extreme. Any 
extreme parts of the body, e. g. the legs, 
arms, &c. 

Acranv, Lat. acrania, from x^cevtes, 
defect of the cranium. 

Acka'sy, Lat. acrusia, from ctzgctirta, 
I. Predominancy of the quality above in 
mixture or in the human constitution. 
—2. Intemperance of any kind. 

Acre, pron. Aker. (Sax. acer, acera, or 
acer; CUT. acker ; Dut. ctIJcer ; S\v. acker ; 
Pan. ager ; Ir. aem ; Or. oty^os ; Pat. ager. 
In these languages the word retains its 
primitive meaning, an open, ploughed, or 
sown field. In English it retained its 
original signification, that of any open 
field, until it was limited to a definite 
quantity by statutes 31 Kd. III., 5 Ed. 1., 
24 H. VIII. — Cou'd.) 1. A measure of land 
containing four roods, each rood contain- 
ing forty poles or perches, and each pole 
272 sq. feet, and consequently each acre 
contains 43560 sq. feet, or 4640 sq. yards. 
The Scotch acre contains 6150 sq. yards, 
and is therefore equal to V2G1 imperiul 
acres. The Irish acre contains lac. 2rd. 
19 pol. ; 30 Irish acres are therefore equal 
to 49 imperial acres. The French arpent 
is very nearly equal to the Scotch acre. 
The Roman jugerum was 3200 sq. yards. 

2. In the Mogul’s dominions acre is 
the same as lack = 100,000 rupees js 

12,500/. sterling. 3. Acre fight, a sort of 

duel in the open field. 4. Acre-tax or 

acre-shot., a tax levied upon lands at a 
certain rate by the acre. 5. In physio- 

logy, the extremity of any part. In this 
sense the word is derived from eexgos 
the top, e. g. of the nose. s ’ 

Acrka, the same with aeraha , (q. v.) 
Acmro'uujt, Lat., any prickly -leaved 
plant. 

Acrita , that division of mollusca which 
consists of polypes, corals, and other 
plant-like animals. “ Our impression is, 
that the whole, or nearly so, of the tine 
acrita, are compound zoophytes, or, m 
other words, plant -like animals. ' ’ — Swain - 

SOM. 

Acbi'st, Lat. acritfa, from a, not, and 


x(im, to judge. A condition of which no 

correct judgment can he formed. % 

That of which no choice is made. 

Acroamat’ic, or Ackoatic, from ttxgett- 
fx.tt.nzes, abstruse, applied to the secret 
doctrines of Aristotle. His lectures were 
of two kinds ; acroamatic, acroatic , or 
esoteric, delivered to a class of select dis- 
ciples, who hud been previously instructed 
in the common branches of philosophy ; 
und exoteric, delivered in public. The 
former consisted of speculations regard- 
ing being, (rod, and nature ; the principal 
subjects of the latter were logic, rhetoric, 
and policy . The abstruse lectures were 
called acroatics, and those admitted to 
hear them were called acroatici. 

Acrocera, a genus of dipterous insects 
of the family of Latreillo. Name 

ttzfos, summit, and xigecs, a horn. 

Acrocerau'man, from »x£o$, summit, 
aud xi^ctwos, thunder. Mountains be- 
tween Epirus and Tllyricum, supposed to 
be especially subject to the effects of 
I lightning. 

| AcRocnoa'noN , Lat. acrochordns, from 
ttxo(i%o$w, a wart. The wart-snake ; a 
genus of snake the body and tall of which 
are completely covered with warts. The 
snake which gave rise to the institution 
of this genus is a native of Java. It is 
said to measure eight feet. There are 
tlirec species. 

A CROC IN UR, a genus of beetles (roleop- 
tera) belonging to the tribe of lamiarkc of 
Latreillo, and constituted of the r era mbyte 
Umgimanm, of Linmeus. It is distin- 
guished from all the longicorne3 by the 
thorax being provided with a moveable 
tubercle on each side, terminated by a 
spine, whence the name. It is called by 
the French colonists the harlequin of Ca- 
yenne, from the mixture of its colours, 
grey, red, and black. This genus includes 
the prion us accenh/cr, of Olivier. 

Acroco'ua (ttzgoxivXitt), the extremi- 
ties of quadrupeds. 

Acrocen, from ct,x$os and yg V v<*<u. 
In botany , aeylindrical plant, growing at 
its point only, und not augmenting in 
thick ness. 

Ackomania (ttzfio fxocvttt), incurable in- 
sanity. 

Acro'mi at., Lat. ctcromialis , appertaining 
to the acromion. 

Acromion, from sextos and m/ttw, 
shoulder, In anatomy, the humeral ex- 
tremity of the spinous process of the sca- 
pula or shoulder-blade. 

Acromonoora.mma.tic (ttx$ofunoy$ ttf j e « 
ftarixof ), a term applied to a kind of 
poem, in which every line or verse com- 
mences with the letter with which the 
one preceding ended. 
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Acrom'i’iiai.on (atx^fLtpotkcv). In ana- 
tomy, the centre of the umbilicus, to 
which the umbilical cord is attached in 
the foetus. 

Acro'ric, or Acronicai., from otz^es, 
extreme, and vvl, night; applied to the 
rising of a star at sun-set, or its setting 
at sun -rise. The word is opposed to cos- 
mical. 

Acropa'tht, (outgmuQiicc), disease of 
the extremities. 

A 'crop y (az^oirios), imperfect articu- 
lation. 

Acrospire, the shoot or sprout of a 
seed, especially of the barley, developed 
by germination: called also the pluma, 
plumule, or plumula. In malting, when 
the barley has sprouted at both ends, it is 
said to be acrospired. 

This word is usually derived from 
and enri », a spiral line, but the 
more obvious etymology appears to be 
acherspyre, an old word of the same 
meaning, compounded of cochir, an ear 
of corn, and spyre, a point. 

Acros'tic, from etxqog and a , nx,og, 
order or verse. A composition in verse 
in which the first letters of the lines, 
taJken in order, make a word, name, or 
phrase, or some title or motto, which is 
the subject of the poem. 

Acros'txchum (ctx^oimxov), a genus of 
perennial plants of the class cryptogamia, 
and order JUices. There are eleven spe- 
cies, mostly natives of warm climates. 

Acroteleutic, from etz^og, extreme, 
and rihivTvi, end. A term applied to 
something added to the end of a psalm, 
e. g. the gloria patri, or doxology. 

A'croter, from otxqorr^, a summit. In 
architecture, a small pedestal, usually 
without a base, placed in the middle of 
pediments or frontispieces, to support 
globes, statues, &c. Acroterla also de- 
notes figures placed as ornaments or 
crownings on the tops of churches, and 
the sharp pinnacles that stand in ranges 
about fiat buildings with rails and ba- 
lusters. 

Acroteria, the Latinised plural of 
Acroter (q. v.). Anciently this word sig- 
i nifled the extremities of the body, emi- 
i nenees of bones, &c. 

I Acrothim'jon, flpom ccxfo 1 , extreme, 
j and &ufx*s, thyme. A species of conical 
| wurt, resembling the flower of thyme. 
i Acrotic, Lat. acroticus, pertaining to 
| the surface. 

| Acrot'xsm, Lat. acroHsmus, defect of 
i pulse. 

! Acarnum, in entomology, a genus of 
| orthoptera of the saltatoriii family. This 
I genus contains the noted insects called 
tocuita, the scourge of Africa. 


Mr. Barrow records, that,, Hi the 
southern districts which he visited, 
the surface of an area of nearly 2000 
square miles might literally be said to 
be covered by locusts. The water of a 
wide river was scarcely visible in con- 
sequence of the innumerable dead 
which floated on it, apparently drowned 
in their attempts to reach the reeds 
along its shores; except these reeds 
they hud devoured every other green 
thing. Their destruction on a former 
occasion was sudden and singular. All 
the full-growix insects were driven into 
the spa by a tempest, and were after- 
wards cast upon the beach, where they 
formed a bank of three or four feet high, 
extending nearly fifty English miles. 
The Arabs, except those of Sinai, are in 
the habit of eating these insects. They 
are sold by measure in shops in almost 
every town. They are first boiled, and 
afterwards dried in the sun. — Ency. Bnt. 
Act, Lat. actus, firom ago, to do. The 
exertion of power ; the effect of which 
power exerted is the caxxse. 1. In logic, 
any operation of the human mind, e. g. to 
discover is an act of the understanding ; 

to judge is an act of the will. 2. In 

law, an instrument or deed in writing, 
serving to prove the truth of some trans- 
action, e. g. records, certificates, &c. 

3. The final resolution, or the result of a 
public declaration of a legislative body, 
council, court of justice, or magistrate; 
or the book, record, or writing containing 
the same. 

Acts of parliament are called statutes ; 
of the Royal Society, &c. transactions ; 
of the French Academy, memoirs; of 
the Academy of Sciences of Petersburgh, 
commentaries ; at Leipsig, acta erudito- 
rum; those of the lords of session at 
Edinburgh are called acts of sederunt. 
The same name is given to those of the 
general assembly of the kirk of Scotland. 

4. In theatricals, a part or division of a 
play to be performed without interrup- 
tion, after which the action is suspended 
to give respite to the actors. Acts again 
are subdivided into smaller portions called 
scenes.' — —5. In the English universities, a 
thesis maintained iu public by a candi- 
date for a degree, to show proficiency. 

Act or Faith ( auto da ft), in Catholic 
countries a day set apart by the inquisi- 
tion for burning heretics, and absolving 
persons found innocent of heresy ; or it is 
the sentence of the inquisition. 

Acts or the Apostt.es, the title of a 
book of the Rew Testament, containing a 
history of the transactions of the Apostles. 

Act a I)io rn a , among the Romans, a sort | 
of gazette resembling our newspapers. 

Acta Popru, or Acta Public a, tha 
Roman registers of assemblies, trials, exe- 
cutions, births, marriages, and deaths, <&&. 





Acta. Senatus, minutes of what passed 
in the Homan senate ; called also com - 
mentarii. 

Act.® a, herb Christopher. A genus of 
hardy perennials, belonging to the class 
polyandria, and order tnonogynia. There 
arc four species, two of which arc peculiar 
to North America, and ouo, bane-berry 
(A. spicato) , is found growing in mountain- 
forests in most parts of Europe- The root 
is strongly cathartic, and the berries are 
poisonous. Name, xxtxs/z, xxtyi, “ quod 
in aussibus circa maris littus crescit.”-— 
Pliny, 27 , c. 7. These tire also Greek names 
of the elder- tree. 

Ac'tian, relating to Actium, a town and 
promontory of Epirus, as Action games , 
which were instituted by Augustus in 
honour of his naval victory over Antony, 
near that town, Sept. 2, b. c. 81. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, they were held every fifth 
year, and were sacred to Apollo, thence 
called Aetius. Actitin years were reckoned 
from the battle of Aetium. 

Ac'tinf. (xxvisn), the earth-nut ( bunium 

bulbocastanum). 

Acti'nu, the sea-anemone ; a genus of 
polypi of the order camosi. The fleshy 
body of the actinia is frequently orna- 
mented with bright colours, and exhibits 
numerous tentacula placed round the 
mouth in several ranges, like the petals 
of a double flower; and hence their 
popular name of sea anemones. Name 
from xxrtvvi, the sea. 

AcTixocAii'ptm, the generic name of the 
herb star- fruit. Class hexandria, order hex- 
agynia. Name, xxnv, a ray , and xx^rc ; , 
a fruit; its curiously radiated fruit re- 
sembling a star-fish, found in ditches, 
pools, &c. 

Actin'ucomax, from xxtiv and xopcv). 
A genus of fossil shells resembling the 
belemnites. 

Actin'ocbitx, from xxriv and 
j A fossil cripoldean, found in the carboni- 
ferous limestone near Bristol. 

Actin'olite, from xxrtv, a ray, and 
Aides, a stone. Itay-stone (the strahlstein 
of Werner), a mineral nearly allied to 
hornblende. There are three varieties,— - 
the crystallised, the asbestose, and the 
glassy aetinolite. Colour, green, varying 
In shade. Constituents : silica, 50 ; lime, 

9 75; magnesia, 19*25 i oxide of iron, 11; 
alumina, 1 ; with traces of the oxides of 
manganese and chromium. It is found 
chiefly in primitive districts: rarely iu 
secondary rocks. Aetinolite schist is a 
metamorphic rock, consisting chiefly of 
aetinolite, with a mixture of mica, quartz, 
or felspar. 

Actinome'bts, a genus of hardy Ameri- 
can perennial plants, of live species. 
Glass syngencsia, order polygamia frus - 

trutua. 


Actxhot®, the amphibole , actionote hem - 
Hre , of Hatty, is the same with the green 
diallage of Jamieson, and the aetinolite 
described above. 

Actino'tur , a genus of plants containing 
only one species, a native of New Holland, 
It is a greenhouse perennial, resembling 
the sunflower ( helianthus ). Class pentan- 
dria, order digynia. 

Action, Lat. actio, literally, a driving. 
Action is opposed to rest, and when ex- 
erted on one body by another, it is said 
to be mechanical ; when produced by the 
will of a living being, it is said to be 
spontaneous, or voluntary. — Webster. 1 . In 
mechanics , operation ; effort of one body 
upon another, e. g. action of tho wind upon 
a ship’s sails; also the result of such 
effort. Quantity of action is the product 
of the mass of a body by the space passed 

through, and velocity. 2. In physiology, 

the motions or functions of the body, 
vital (actiones vit a les), animal (animates), 
and natural ( naturales ). Vital and invo- 
luntary, e. g. action of the heart ; animal, 
e. g. all voluntary muscular motions ; na- 
tural, e. g. digestion and assimilation. 
Morbid actions are those derangements of 
the ordinary actions which constitute 

disease. 3. In ethics, the external signs 

or expression of the sentiments of amoral 
agent, e. g. conduct, behaviour, demean- 
our, that Is, motion with respect to 

a rule of propriety. — Webster. 4. In 

poetry, the series of events which con- 
stitutes the subject of the fable. 5. In 

oratory, the gesticulation of the speaker, 
or the accommodation of his voice, atti- 
tude, gesture, and countenance, to the 
subject. “ The matter is not so important 
as the manner.” — Cicero. — - 6 . In paint- 
ing and sculpture, the attitude or position 
of the several parts of the body to exhibit 

passion, &e. 7. In law, an urging for 

right ; the suit or process which is brought 
by which a demand is made for a right. 
The suit till judgment is properly called 
the action, but not" after. Actions are 
real or feudal, personal or mixed. Meal 
actions concern landed property only (for 
that was the only property accounted 
real by our ancestors), as when a title to 
an estate is claimed. Personal actions are 
brought to recover a debt, damages for 
trespass , &c . Mixed actions are in demand 
of real estate and damages for a wrong 
sustained. Actions are also criminal or 
civil; criminal, or penal, when brought to 
recover a penalty imposed by way of 
punishment ; civil, when instituted solely 
in behalf of private persons to recover 
debts, damages, &c. The word is also 
used for a right of action, e. g. “ the law 
gives an action for every claim.” — Black- 
stone. A chose in action is a right to a 
thing in opposition to the possession, e. g. 
a bond is a chose in action, as it gives the 
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owner a right to prosecute his claim to 
the money, as he has an absolute property 
in a right as well as in a thing in pos- 
session. — Chose, Fr. a thing. 8. In mili- 
tary language, battle ; engagement be- 
tween troops, whether by land or water. 

9. In commerce , a term used in some 

countries of Europe to denote a certain 
part or share in the capital stock of a 
company, or in the public funds. It is 
therefore equivalent to our term share. 

In many cases action and act are 
synonymous ; but action seems to have 
more relation to the power that acts, 
and its operation and mode of acting ; 
act more relation to the effect or opera- 
tion complete. 

Ac'tion ah r, or Ac'tionist. In commerce, 
a proprietor of stock in a trading com- 
pany, one who owns shares or actions of 
stock. — V. Action, def. 9. 

Act i vs;, Lat. adieus, that has the power 
or quality of acting, or contains the prin- 
ciple of action independent of any visible 
external force, e. g. attraction is an active 

power. It Is opposed to passive. 2. 

Practical ; producing real effects. Op- 
posed to speculative, 3. Active capital, 

in mercantile language, is money, or pro- 
perty which may be readily converted 

into money. 4. Active commerce is that 

which a nation carries on with its own 
and foreign commodities in its own ships. 
Opposed to passive commerce, whero the 

S reductions of one country are transported 
y the people of another, e. g. the com- 
merce of Britain is active ; that of China 

is passive . 8. Active verbs are those 

which not only signify action, but have a 
noun or name following them, denoting 
the object of the action. They are also 
called transitive, as implying the passing 
of the action expressed by the verb to the 
object. 

Ac'tor, Lat. from ago. An active agent. 
In theatricals, a man who acts in a play. 
Among civilians, an advocate or proctor 
in civil courts or causes. 

Actor a., a genus of dipterous insects of 
the family of muscides. The A. sestivum 
has been taken in England : it is rare. 

Actual, Lat. actualis, that exists truly 
and absolutely, e. g. actual heat opposed 
to that which is virtual or potential ; actual 
cautery or burning with a red-hot iron, 
opposed to a cautery or caustic applica- 
tion that may produce the same effect 
upon the body by a different process. 
Existing in act; independent of theory; 
o. g. actual crime. 

Ac'tuahv, Lat. actnarius, a notary or 
clerk who writes down the preceedings 
of a court 

Actus, a Roman measure of length 
equal to 120 Roman feet. In agriculture, j 
the length of one furrow. Lat. I 

Aoui'tion, Lat. acuitio (from acuo , to I 


sharpen) , the augmentation of the strength 
of an acid or medicine by the addition of 
something which has similar powers in a 
greater degree. 

Acu'leata, the second primary section 
of hymenoptcrous order of insects, ac- 
cording to Latreille. The ant belongs to 
this division, forming the family called 
heterogyna; name, aculeus, a sting; the 
ovipositor of the female being represented 
by a sting composed of three parts : it is 
concealed and retractile. Tt likewise 
exists in those individuals called neuters. 

Aculeate, or Acu le ated , Lat. aculcatus, 
having prickles ( aculcus , a prickle). Ap- 
plied to animals and vegetables which 
have prickles that separate with the 
epidermis or bark, e. g. the echinus or sea- 
urchin, and rosa centi folia. 

Acu'lei, plural of aculeus. In zoology 
and botany, spines or prickles growing 
upon the skin or hark. 

Ac'uler, in the manege , said of a horse, 
when, working upon volts, he does not 
go far enough forward after each motion, 
so that his" shoulders take in too little 
ground, and his croup comes too near the 
centre of the volt. 

Acu'leus, a spine or prickle, from a ms, 
a needle ; plural aculei, (q. v.) The aculei 
of plants are peculiar to the bark ; spina, 
or thorns, proceed from the wood. 

Ac'ulon {ctxvhtx), the acorn or fruit of 
the ilex or scarlet oak. 

Acu'minate, Lat. acuminaUis, termin- 
ated by a point {acumen) somewhat elon- 
gated. Applied by botanists to several 
parts of plants, as leaves, leaf- stalks, &c. 

Acupunc'turation, improperly used for 
acupuncture, (q. v.) 

AcupuNc'TURE,from acus, a needle, and 
punctura, a prickle. A surgical operation 
which consists in pricking the part af- 
fected with a needle. This process is 
sometimes called acupuncturation. It was 
introduced into Europo in 1679 from 
China, where it had long been practised. 

Acus, a needle ; Lat. from a point. 
1. In surgery, the pointed instrument 
having an eye at one end, used for making 
setons. It is sometimes called the seton- 
necdle. Acus canulata, or triquetra, a 

trocar. 2. In natural history, (1.) The 

needle or gar-iish. (2.) The ammodyte, 
or sand eel. (3.) The oblong cimex. 

Acu'sto, an alchemical name of nitre 
( nitrate of potas&a). 

Acutanqtjlar, Latinised, acutangularis 
or us, applied to parts of plant* having 
acute angles. 

Acute, Lat. acutus, sharp - pointed. 
Ending in a sharp point, opposed to ob- 
tuse, or blunt. An acute angle is one which 
is less than a right angle, or which sub- 
tends less than 90 t> . An acute-angled 
triangle is one whose three angles are all 
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acute, or less than 90° each. The acute 
accent ia that Which marks the elevation 
or sharpening of the voice (see Accent ). 
An acute disease is one attended with 
violent symptoms, and comes speedily to 
a crisis : the opposite of a chronic disease. 
In music, the term acute is applied to a 
tone which is sharp or high — opposed to 
grace. In botany, acute Is applied to parts 
of plants ending in acute angles, as leaves, 
&e. The term is figuratively applied to 
the senses and intellect, as an acute eye- 
sight, acute reasoning. 

AcrrrNAc'rLtTM, Lnt. from acus and 
tenaculum, the handle of a chirurglcal 
needle ; also the name given by Heister 
to the portaiguille. 

AcittiVtoh, from acuo; in the middle 
ages, a military officer whose business it 
was to see to the sharpening of the in- 
struments of the soldiers. 

Acy'anoblefsy, Lat. ncyanoblepsia, from 
xvasvet, bine, and fiKtru, to see. A de- 
fect of vision, consisting in incapability 
of distinguishing the colour of blue. 

Ac tug' logy, from axvgos, empty, and 
Xcyot, discourse. Unmeaning discussion. 

An, a Latin preposition signifying to. 
In composition, the d is usually changed 
into the first letter of the word to which 
it is prefixed; e.g. accession for precession, 
a/ttnity for affinity , &e. The reason of 
this change is agreeablenoss of sound. 
Ad hominem, i. e. to the man, in logic, on 
argument adapted to touch the prejudices 
of the person addressed. Ad inquirendum, 
in law, a writ commanding inquiry to be 
made. Ad valorem, i. e. according to the 
value : applied to duties or charges laid 
upon goods at a certain rate per cent, 
upon their value, in opposition to a spe- 
cific sum upon a given quantity. Ad libi- 
tum, i. e. at pleasure. 

A.D., abbreviation of Anno Domini, i. e. 
in the year of our Lord. 

Ada'gio, Ital. from ad and agio, leisure. 

In mime, (1.) A slow movement. (2.) 

leisurely and with grace. When vepcated, 
adagio adagio, it directs the movement to 
be very slow. 

Adam, in oriental languages , means man. 
Adam’s needle, the popular name of the 
yacca, (q. v.) Adam’s ajgde, the popular 
name of a species of citron ; also the pro- 
tuberance in the forepart of the throat, 
vulgarly attributed to a piece of the for- 
bidden apple having stuck in the throat 
of Adam ! Adami morsus os, in anatomy , 
the thyroid cartilage. 

Ad'amawt, Lat. adamas, from xhccuet^, 
a name given to different stones of great 
hardness, e.g. the diamond, Chaucer uses 
adamant for the loadstone ( Romaunt of 
the Rone, line 1'82). In modern minera- 
logy the word has no technical significa- 
tion. 


Adama'ntims, having the qualities of 
adamant. Adamantine spar , a variety of 
rhombohedral corundum, found in India, 
Ava, China, &c., both massive and crys- 
tallised. Colour usually reddish-brown ; 
fracture foliated and sparry, and some- 
times vitreous. It is brittle, and so hard 
as to cut rock crystal. 8p. gr. 3 7 to 4 2. 
The crystals brought from India are the 
most pure. 

Ad'amic, relating to Adam. Adamic 
earth, a name given to several kinds of 
clay or bole which are of a red colour, in 
consequence of a mistaken opinion that 
Adam means “ red earth.” 

Ad'amttes, in church history, a seqt of 
visionaries who pretended to establish 
a state of innocence, and, like Adam* 
went naked. 

Adanso'nta, Ethiopian sour -gourd; 
monkeys* broad-tree; African calabash- 
tree : a genus of one species belonging to 
the class monadclphia, order polyandria. 
This huge tree is a native of Africa. It 
grows mostly on the western coast, from 
the Niger to the kingdom of Benin. Its 
height is rarely 18 feet, but its circum- 
ference is often upwards of 75 feet. The 
branches shoot out 60 or 70 feet, the ends 
bending to the ground. Its bark is mu- 
cilaginous, and promotes perspiration. It 
•is considered a powerful antidote against 
the epidemic fevers of the country, and 
is used by the negroes, when dried and - 
powdered, as pepper on their food. The 
fruit is oblong, pointed at both ends, ten 
inches in length, and covered with a 
greenish down, under which is a ligneous 
rind. It hangs to the tree by a pedicle 
two feet long, and contains a w hite spongy 
substance. The tree is named from M. 
Adanson, who first described it. The 
native name is baobab, or Imhobab. 

A'uapi8, one of the extinct pachyder- 
mata, found in the gypsum quarries of 
Montmartre. Its form nearly resembles 
that of the hedgehog, but it was three 
times the size of that animal : it seems to 
have formed a link connecting the pacliy- 
dermata with the insectivorous carnivora. 

A'dar, a Jewish month answering to 
the end of February and beginning of 
March: the twelfth of the sacred, and 
sixth of the civil year. Name, from adar, 
to become glorious, in respect to the exn- 
berance of vegetation during that month 
in Egypt and Palestine. — Pdrkhurst. 

Adar'ca, AT)AR'cE,or ADAu'cEs.asaHish 
concretion found encrusting the reeds and 
grass in the marshes on the sea-coast of 
Galatia. It was formerly in repute as a 
medicine for freeing the skin from tetters, 
freckles, &e. Name, ettSetfi from a, 
priv. and Vtpxcn, to see, “ quod lierbas qui 
occultet." 

Adar'con, an old Jewish coin worth 
about 15#. 
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A.lhr'me, a Spanish weight, equal to 
the sixteenth of an ounce ; Fr. demi-grot. 

AnxaTicuLx'TioN, Lat. adnrticulatio, the 
same with arthrodia (q. v.). 

Ada'tib, a species of tine, dear cotton 
cloth, manufactured in India. The pieces 
are fifteen yards in length, and three 
quarters wide. 

Adde'cimatb, from ad and decimus, 
tenth. To ascertain the value of tithes, j 

Adi)EI‘h'agy, Lat. addepha'gia , esbbrjv j 
and <pa.yai, the disease of gluttony. 

Adder, a venomous serpent ( vipera ) of 
several species. Sax. tetter, a serpent or 
poison. 

Adder-tty, a name of the dragon-fly 
(UheUiila) sometimes called adder-holt . 

Addeu’s-tonode, a popular name of the 
ophioylosmm (q.v.); the seeds of which 
are produced on a spike resembling a ser- 
pent’s tongue. 

Adder's- wort, bistort or snake-weed, 
a species of polygonum (q. v.) peculiar to 
liritain, and supposed to be a specific for 
the bite of a serpent. 

Addex'tratohea, from ad and dextra, 
the pope’s mitre-bearers, who walk at his 
right hand when he rides to visit the j 
churches. — Ihicange. 

Addj'tament, Lat. additamentum, some- 
thing added. In anatomy, forming the 
same with ejnthysis, but now only applied 
to two portions of the lambdoidal and 
squamous sutures of thMkull. 

Addition, Lat. addit^f augmentation ; 
opposed to diminution. 1. In arithmetic , 
the uniting of two or more numbers into 
one sum. Addition is either simple or 
compound : the first relates to quantities 
which are all of the same denomination ; 
and the second to quantities which are of 
different denominations. Addition forms 
the first of the four fundamental rules of 

arithmetic. 2. In algebra, the forming 

of two or more expressions into one, by 
connecting them together by means of 
their proper signs + or — : e. g. the sum of 
a and ft is a — 6, and the sum of a and — ft 
is a — ft. which, in an arithmetical sense is 

the difference of a and ft. 3. In law, 

a title annexed to a man’s name, to show 
his rank, occupation, or residence; e. g. 

•lames Koydd, Esq. Surgeon, London. 

4. In music, a dot marked on the right of 
a note, to show that its sound is to he 
lengthened half as much more as it would 

have been without such mark. 5. In 

heraldry , something added to a coat of 
arms as a mark of honour : opposed to 
abatement. Among additions are reckoned 
bowlures, quarters, cantons, gyrons , piles, 

&c. 6. In distilling, anything added to 

the wash, or liquor in a state of ferment- 
ation. 

Addition of r atios is the same with 
vemposition of ratios. 


Ad'ditive. Additive quantities, in alge- 
bra, are such as have the sign + prefixed 
or understood. 

Addo'rskb, from ad and dorsum. In he- 
raldry, having the hacks turned to each 
other, e.g. animals so situated. 

Address, from ad and dingo (Fr. adrrs- 
ser, which corresponds with the Span. 
enderexar, and Ital. dirizzare). 1. As a 
verb, 1. To direct in writing, e. g. the let- 
ter was addressed to, &c. 2. To consign 
to the care of an agent or factor ; e. g. he I 
addressed the goods to, &c. 3. To present 
a petition or n testimony of respect ; e.g. 
parliament addressed her majesty in,&c. 

4. To direct discourse ; e. g. he addressed 

the jury, &c. 2. As a noun, 1.A formal I 

speech, as when introduced, e. g. ho made | 
a neat address. 2. Direction of a letter, : 
including the name, title, and place of j 
residence of the person for whom it is in- 
tended: the particulars constitute a man’s 
address. 3. A formal or written applica- 
tion, petition, or congratulation; e.g. an 
address of thanks. 

Addo'cent, Lat. adducens, performing 
the action of adduction: muscles of the 
body which draw together the parts of 
the body to which they are attached : 
opposed to abducent. 

Addcc'tion, Lat. adductio.thc action by 
which a part is drawn towards some other 
more principal part ; the action of the 
adducent muscles. 

Adduc'tor, Lat. from ad and duco, to 
draw. A muscle which performs the ad- 
duction of the part into which it is in- 
serted ; e. g. adductor oculi, a muscle 
which turns the eye towards the nose ; 
adductor indicts pedis, a muscle which 
pulls the fore -toe inwards from the rest 
of the small toes. 

Ad'eh , an Egyptian weight of 210 okes, 
each of three rotolos ; the rotolo is about 
fourteen drams avoirdupois. At HoRctta 
the adeb is only 150 okes. 

Adel a, the generic name of a beautiful 
little butterfly, lepidoptera. It occurs in 
woods, and is said to appear with the 
leafing of the oak. There are several 
species, all beautiful. Name, 
obscure: belongs to the tincites of La- 
treille. 

Adklanta'do, Spanish, a governor or 
lieutenant-governor of a province. 

Ade'i.ia, Adbi.ta, a genus of shruha- 
ceous plants, natives of Jamaica. Class 
diaecia, order monadelphia. Name, from 
at, not, and bvjX a, obvious, in reference 
to tho obscure nature of the fructification. 
There are three species. 

Adklino, a title of honour given by our 
Saxon ancestors to the children of princes 
and young nobles. It is compounded of j 
add, or rather cnthel, the Teutonic term 
for noble or illustrious, and ling, young. 
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Ad'eute, the Spanish name for one 
who predicted the fortune* of individuals 
by the flight and singing of birds, and 
other circumstances. The Additcs wore 
also called Almoganms. 

Austin*, a genuB of coleopterous in- 
sects belonging to the hclopii of Latrcillc. 

Adei/phia, from esdikQcc, a brother. 
Cognate. In botany, a collection of sta- 
mens into a bundle or brotherhood. 

Adelphianh, adelphiani, a sect of Chris- 
tians, whoso peculiar tenet waste fast on 
the sabbath. 

Adem'ption , from ad and emo, to take. 
In the civil law, the revocation of a grant, 
Ac. 

Aditnai/cia, from abry, a gland, and 
atkyoi, pain. A pain seated in a gland. 

Adenanthe'ha, from ubviv, a gland, and 
ttvBog, a flower. Glandflower: a genus 
of stove shrubs, of throe species; natives 
of the East Indies and Ceylon. Class, 
decandria, order, monogynia. 

The A. pat omna is one of the largest 
and handsomest trees of India, and 
commonly lives 200 years. The seeds 
are very beautiful ; and from their 
equality in weight (each - 4 grams) j 
they are used by goldsmiths as weights. 
Ahen'ifokm, Lat. adeniformis, of a 
gland-like shape. 

Aden i'tis, from a%w, a gland. Inflam- 
mation of a gland. 

Adeno'ohavhy, from oc$» pi, a gland, and 
to describe. That which treats of 
the glands. 

Ad'enoid, from *J»jv,a gland, and n$os, 
form. Resembling a gland. 

Adenoi/ogy, from a gland, and 

Xoyos, discourse. The doctrine, nature, 
and use of the glands. 

Aden ophary n o i'tis , from oc3y v , a gland, 
and the pharynx. Inflamma- 

tion of the tonsils and pharynx. 

Adenofhtha'lmia, from aiv/v, a gland, 
and o$8etkfAfi6{, the eye. Inflammation of 
the Meibomian glands. 

Ad'enos, a species of cotton from Aleppo : 
called also marine cotton. 

Ad'enose, 1 Lat. adenosus. Glandiform : 
Ad'enocs, j having the shape of a ker- 
nel, or gland. 

Adewostv'cess, Gr. adyv, a gland, and 
rrvktf, a style. A subdivision of compo- 
site plants ; the branches of the style arc 
covered with long glandular hair. 

Adbphaoje, the first primary and 
numerous division of coleopterous insects, 
all of which agree in being voracious ; 
whence the name from ttB^ayoc, vora- 
cious. The adephaga of Clairville, corres- 
ponds with carnivora of Cuvier. 

Awsrr, from ad and opto. A name aa- 
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sumed by alcbymists, who had attained 
extraordinary skill in alchymical re- 
searches. The term is now used in a 
wider sense, to denote great proficiency, 
especially in some art. 

Ad'em, Lat. Pat ; a concrete oily mat- 
ter which is contained in the cells of the 
adipose tissue. It differs in its physical 
properties in different animals, and in the 
same animal at different ages : it is white 
and insipid in the young, and has a deeper 
colour and stronger taste in those of 
greater age. Excessive fatness constitutes 
a disease, called polysarcia ; and it is ques- 
tionable whether fat generally docs not 
indicate disease. 

Adesbena'tuans, from adem, to be pre- 
sent. In church history, a sect wlio hold 
the real presence of Christ’s body In the 
eucharist, but not by transubstantiation. 

Adfkct'kd, in Algebra, consisting of dif- 
ferent forms of the unknown quantity, 
e. g. x 1 4* ax -J- b — o, is an adjected qua- 
dratic equation: it contains both the first 
and second powers of a*. 

Adfilia'tjon, from ad and filius, a son. 
A Gothic custom, whereby the children 
of a former marriage are put upon equal- 
ity with those of the second marriage. 
This is otherwise called unio prolium, and 
is still retained in Germany under the 
name of emkindscluifft. 

Ahhe'siow, Lat. adhmio. In physics, 
the force with which two bodies of dif- 
ferent kinds rdHtin attached to each 
other, when they arc brought into con- 
tact: distinct from cohesion, which is the 
force uniting together the particles of a 
homogeneous body. In surgery, the re- 
union of divided parts, by a kind of 
inflammation called the adhesive. In 
pathology , the morbid union of contiguous 
parts, by means of adhesive inflammation. 

Adian'tum, maidenhair: a genus of 
thin-leaved ferns, consisting of about fif- 
teen species, most of which belong to hot 
climates. The only native specimen is 
the A. capillus veneris, formerly employed 
in the manufacture of syrup of capillaive ; 
a hardy perennial. Flowers from May to 
July ; class cryptogamiu, order Jilices. 
Name, cehixvrov, from », not, and 
iicttm, to grow wet ; the leaves not being 
easily wetted. 

Adiaph'oristb, 1 from uhicHpofos, indlf- 

Adiaph'orites, / ferent. Moderate Lu- 
therans : the name givpn in the 16th cen- 
tury to the followers of Melancthon, who 
was more pacific than Luther. 

Adiaph'oresib, 1 from a, not, and 

Adiaphro'kis, f Qoftw, to dissipate. 
In medicine, deficient perspiration. 

Adiaph'ohocs, from xtS/et<pa(of, indif- 
ferent. In chemistry, synonymous with 
neutral. 
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Adupneu'stia., from not, and 
liavrnu>, to perspire. In medicine, dimi- 
nution or obstruction of perspiration. 

Adiaiuihce'a, from at, not, and het^tu, 
to flow through. In medicine, suppres- 
sion of any of the natural evacuations. 

Ao Infinitum, a Latin phrase, meaning 
indefinitely, or to infinity. 

An Inquirendum, a writ to command 
inquiry concerning something connected 
with a cause in a court of law. 

Adij'ocukation, the process of being 
converted into adipocerc. 

Adipock'rb, 1 from adeps, fat, and eera 

AD'irotiar, ) (Fr. are), wax. A pecu- 
liar substance, intermediate between fat 
and wax, and closely resembling sperma- 
ceti. It results from the spontaneous 
conversion of animal matter when ex- 
posed to running water, or more speedily 
by maceration in dilute nitric acid. It is 
produced also, but not so rapidly, bj 
heaping together large masses of animal 
matter; as was exemplified, on an im- 
mense scale, on the removal of the bodies 
from the CimetiCro des Innocens in Paris, 
in 1787. When the coffin-lids were taken 
off, the bodies were found flattened into 
irregular masses of soft, ductile, greyish- 
white matter, resembling common white 
cheese. All the soft parts were converted 
into this substance; the bones were fran- 
gible ; and no trace of viscera remained: 
all were confused together, and blended 
in a common mass of adipocere. 

ADirocFRF-MiNrRAu, a fatty mineral 
matter, found in the argillaceous iron ore | 
of Merthyr: inodorous when cold, but 
when heated it emits a slightly bitumi- 
nous odour. Fuses at 160“ Fall. 

Adipose, 1 Lat. adipoms, from adejrs, 

Am roes, j fatty : e. g. the adipose mem- 
brane is the tissue containing the fat in 
Its cells in the animal body : the adipose 
duets coutuin the fat. 

Aiuv'sy, Gr. In medicine, ab- ! 

sonce of thirst , mostly symptomatic of 
brain diseases. 

Amp'soN, from a, not, and 
"thirst. A medicine which allays thirst, 
e. g. liquorice. 

Adit, Lat. aditus, from ad and co,to go. 
The horizontal entrance to a mine, some- 
times called the drift. It is usually made 
in the side of a bill. The term is often 
used as synonymous with air-shaft. 

AnjACFNT-ANons, in geometry , an angle 
immediately contiguous to another, so 
that one side is connected to both angles. 

An'jrcTi vf, Lut. adjertivum quasi ctd- 
junctivum. A({iectire colours , in dyeing, are 
•uch as require to be fixed by sorno base 
or mordant. 

AnsoeauMTNT. V The closing of a ses- 
sion of a public or official body. 2. The 
time or interval during which a particular 


official body intermits its business. TO jo 
close of a session of parliament is called a 
prorogation : the close of a parliament is 
a dissolution ; an intermission of business 
for a definite time is an adjournment . 
Parliament has the privilege of adjourn- 
ing itself, but its prorogation is the act 
of the sovereign. 

Adjudication, the act of trying and 
determining judicially. 1. The decision 

of a court. 2. In Scotch law, an action by 

which a creditor attaches the heritable 
estate of his debtor, or his debtor’s heir, 
in security of the payment of the debt; 
or an action by which the holder of an 
heritable right, labouring under a defect 

of form, may supply that defect. 3. 

Transferring the property of a thing sold 
by auction to the highest bidder. 

Adjunct, Lat. aityunctus, joined, from 
adjungo , to join to. 1. Literally, some- 
thing added to another, but not essen- 
tially a part of it, e. g. water in a sponge 
is an adjunct to the sponge. 2. In meta- 
physics, a quantity of a body, or of the 
mind, whether natural or acquired, e. g. 
colour, weight, form, &c. in the body, and 

thinking in the mind, are adjuncts. 3. 

In ethics, adjuncts are what arc otherwise 
called circumstances : these are reckoned 
seven. Viz. quis, quid, ubi,quibm, auxthis, 

cur, quomodo, quando. 4. In grammar, 

words added to other words to amplify 
the force of other words, c. g. the history 
of the French revolution. The words in 
italics are adjuncts to history . — Webster. 

5. In music, the word is employed to 

denominate the relation between tlie 
principal mode, and the modes of Its two- 
fifths. 

In the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, there are twelve members called 
adjuncts attached to the study of some 
particular science. Geometry, astro- 
nomy, mechanics, chemistry, botany, 
and anatomy, have each two member^. 
Those appointments were instituted in 
1716. 

The Roman adjunct deities were in- 
ferior deities, added as assistants to the 
principal gods , e. g. Bellona to Mars , 
the Cabtri to V ulcan ; the Lares to the 
Good Genius, and the Lemures to the 
Evil. 

Ad Jttha Reois. In law, a WTit which 
lies for a clerk presented to a living by 
the sovereign, against those who en- 
deavour to eject him to the prejudice of 
the sovereign’s title. 

Adjustment. The act of adjusting: 
settlement, e. g. of a loss incurred at sea, 
by the insured. In this ease, it is usual 
for the insurer to indorse upon the policy, 
u Adjusted this loss at £— per cent, pay 
able at days. M. N." This is con- 

sidered as a note of hand, and, as such, is 
primd facie evidence of the debt. 
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Ad'jutaor, from ad and facto, jactus, j 

A/utaoe, from Fr. of outer, to join. ) 
The tube fitted to the mouth of a vessel, 
through which the water of a fountain is 
to be played. It is by its means that the 
water is directed into any desired figure, 
so that the diversity of fountains consists 
ehiefiy in the different structure of their 
adjutages. 

Ad'jutant, Lat. adjutans, aiding. In 
military affairs, an officer who assists the 
major by receiving and communicating 
orders, and therefore has sometimes been 
called the aid-major. Each battalion of 
foot and regiment of horse has an ad- 
jutant. who receives orders from the 
brigade-major, to communicate to the 
colonel and subalterns. He places guards, 
receives and distributes ammunition, as- 
signs places of rendezvous, &c. 

A d'j thant -General is the chief ad- 
jutant: he is to an army what the ad- 
jutant is to a regiment. 

Ad'jutants-Gkneral, among the Je- 
suits, were a select body of fathers who 
resided with the general of the order, each 
of whom had a province or country as- 
signed to his care. Their business was 
to keep up correspondence with such 
countries by means of their delegates and 
emissaries, and give information of state 
occurrences to the father-general. 

Ahjctokium, Eat. from ad and,?t<co. In 
anatomy , a name given to the humerus 
from its usefulness in lifting the arm. 

Adjuvant, Lat. adiuvans, helping. Ad- 
jutant: applied to an Ingredient Intro- 
duced into a medical prescription, to aid 
the operation of the principal ingredient 
or basis. 

Adleoa'tion, Lat. ad and legatio, from 
lego, to send. In the public laws of the 
German Empire, a right claimed by the 
states, and by some princes, of joining 
their own ministers with those of the 
IBttperor in all negotiations where the 
Uteres ts of the empire are concerned. 

Admam'en'sis, from ad and mantis, the 
hand. In old law books, a term denoting 
laymen, who sware by laying their hands 
on the bible; whereas the clergy were 
forbidden to swear so, their word being 
deemed equal to an oath. 

Admeasurement, from ad and measure- 
ment. In tew, the adjustment of shares of 
something to be divided ; e. g. Admeasure- 
ment of doicer takes place when the widow 
1 of the deceased claims more than belongs 
to her a» dower: Admeasurement of pasture 
takes place when any one of the persons 
who have title to a common pasture, puts 
more cattle to feed upon it than he ought. 
These take place by writ of admeasurement , 
addressed to the sheriff. 

Adminicdla'tor, Lat. from adminicular, 
to give help. 1 n church history, ail officer, 
otherwise called the Advocate of the poor. 

i 


Administration, the act of administers 
ing ; management or government of pubhe 

affairs , the office of an administrator 

2. The executive part of a govemiuen", 
consisting in the exercise of the constitu- 
tional and legal powers, the general super- 
intendence of national affairs anil the 

enforcement of laws. <3. The persons 

collectively who are entrusted with the 
execution of the laws, and the super- 
intendence of public affairs: the chief 
magistrate and his council, os in America ; 
the council alone, ns in Great Britain. 

4. The management of the estate 

of an intestate person, a lunatic, &e., under 
a commission from the proper authority. 

5. Among m.'tm7is£tc.s,tho pow or with 

which a parson is invested both as re- 
gards the temporalities and spiritualities 

of his cure. 6. In commerce, the name 

given by the Spaniards to the staple 
magazine at Calao, in Peru, where all 
ships loaded with European goods were 
required to unload and pay duties. 

Administrator, Lat. from ad and min- 
ister. In law, the person to whom the 
goods, Ac ,of a person who died intestate 
are entrusted. He must give account of 
the same when required. The bishop of 
the diocese, when the person dies, is 
regularly to grant administration; but, if 
the deceased has goods in several dioceses, 
administration must be granted by the 
archbishop in the prerogative court. The 
persons to whom administration is 
granted, are first the next of kin to tin* 
deceased, and then to a creditor.— —2. In 
Scotch te»e, a tutor, curator, or guardian, 
having the care of one who is incapable 
of acting for himself . — Admuusti ator is 
used in several other senses, e. g. an 
advocate of a church , a person appointed 
to manage the revenues of an hospital, or 
other chari table institution ; a prince who 
eivjojs the revenues of a secularized 
bisliopriek , the regent of a state during 
a minority, or a vacancy of the throne. 

Admin ist raTiux, a female who adminis- 
ters upon the estate of an intestate person. 

Ai/miral, an officer who commands the 
naval forces, and decides all maritime 
causes. According to Hucange, the 
Sicilians were the first, and the Genoese 
the next, who gave tins name to the 
commanders of their fleets, deriving it 
from the Ar. imir, or amir, a commander, 
a designation applicable to any com- 
manding officer: hence tow Lat. amira, 
amir as, admtralis, Sp. and Port, admirante , 
Fr. amiral: the termination al , is probably 
from uhf, the sea. The admiral has the 
same authority over the maritime forces, 
that a general has over the land forces. 
There are three ranks of admirals, the 
admiral, the vice-admiral, and rear- 
admiral, besides the lord high admiral. 
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who is the ninth great officer of state in 
England. He superintends all maritime, 
affaire, and has the government of the 
navy ; but this office is now executed by a 
certain number of commissioners, called 
lords of the admiralty. These have juris- 
diction over all maritime causes, and 
commission naval officers. The office of 
lord high admiral was held by William 
IV., while duke of Clarence, in 1827, and 
following year. The admiral of the fleet is 
the highest officer under the admiralty : 
when ho embarks on an expedition, tiie 
union dag is d. splayed at the main-top- 
gallant mast-head. The vice-admiral is an 
officer next in rank to the admiral : he has 
command of the second squadron, and 
carries his flag at the foretop-gallant 
mast-head. This name is given also to 
certain officers, who have power to hold 
courts of vice-admiralty in various parts 
of the British dominions : there arc up- 
wards of twenty such. Appeal lies from 
their sentence or award to the admiralty 
court in London. The rcar-adnnial, next 
in rank to the vice-admiral, has command 
of the third squadron, and carries his flag 
at the mizentop gallant mast head. Ad- 
' mirals on shore receive military honours, 
and rank with generals of the army. 
Admiral is also an appellation given to the 
most considerable ship of a fleet of mer- 
chantmen, or of fishing vessels. 

Admuial, in conchology, the popular 
name of a sub-genus of magnificent shells 
of the volute genus (xoluta). There are 
four species : the grand-admiral, the orange- 
admiral, the virc-admiral, and the cjtra- 
admiral. The first is of an elegant white 
enamel, variegated with bands of yellow, 
which represent in some measure the 
colours of the flag of a man-of-war. It is 
distinguished from the vice-admiral by 
a denticulated line, running along the 
middle of the largest yellow band. The 
orange-admiral has more yellow than any 
of the others, and the bands of the extra- j 
admiral run into each other. In entomo- 

logy, a species of “butterfly, which lays 
-her eggs in the nettle-” 

Ad'mirai.tv, the office of the lord high 
admiral, which is discharged (usually) by 
seven commissioners, called lords of the 
admiralty. 

Aumirat.ty Court, or Court of Au- 
stin u.ty, is the supreme court for the 
trial of maritime causes, held before the 
lord high admiral, or lords of the admi- 
ralty. All crimes committed on the high 
seas, or in rivers beneath the bridge, next 
the sea, are Cognisable only in this court : 
trial by judge and jury. Subordinate to 
this court, "there is another of equity, 
called court-merchant, wherein all causes 
between merchants are decided, agreeable 
tc the rules of the civil law* In the 
Jailed States of America, there is no 


admiralty court distinct from the others ; 
the district courts are invested with ad- 
miralty powers. The prize court, which 
decides causes relating to prizes in time 
of war, is a separate court from the court 
of admiralty, but is usually presided over 
by the same judge. 

Admira'tion, in grammar, the character 
( ! ) used after a word, or at the close of a 
sentence, or a remarkable or emphatic 
nature, is called a point, or note of admira- 
tion. 

Admission, Lat. admissio, from ad and 
J mitto, admittance. 1. Among ecclesiastus, 

! the act of a bishop’s admitting a clerk to 
be qualified for a cure : this is done after 
examination, by pronouncing the formula 
admitto te halnlem. Any person presuming 
to be admitted without episcopal ordina- 
tion forfeits 100/. 2. Among logicians, 

&e., grant of an argument or proposition 
not fully proved. 

Adwiitindo Clkbico, a writ granted to 
a person who has recovered his right of 
presentation m the common pleas : it di- 
rects the bishop or metropolitan to admit 
his clerk. 

AuMirTENno in Sex ium, a writ asso- 
ciating certain notable persons of the 
county to the justices of the assize already 
appointed. 

Adwixtion, Lat. admirtio, of ad and 
mtsceo. The union of substances by mix- 
ing them. The admixed bodies retain 
their characteristic properties : they un- 
dergo no chemical change, as they do in 
composition. 

AoMONi'noN, Lat. admonitio, of ad and 
moneo. A part of church discipline, which 
consists principally in warning an offender 
of his irregularities. By the ancient 
canons, nine admonitions were necessary 
before excommunication. 

Aumohtization, from ad and mors, 
death. The reduction of property in lands 
or tenements to mortmain (q. v.;. 

Aonas'cknt, Lat. adnascens. Growing 
to some other thing. 

Ad'n atv, Lat. from ad and nascor to 
grow. 1. In anatomy, one of the coats ot 
the eye, called also albuginea. It is that 
portion of the conjunctiva which covers 

the seelerotic coat. 2. Such parts of 

animal or vegetable bodies as are usual 
and natural, ns hair, wool, horns ; or acci- 
dental, as fungus, and the several epi- 

sitieal plants. 3. In horticulture, offsets 

of plants germinating underground, as 
from the lily, narcissus, hyacinth, and 
afterwards grow to the roots. 

Au'natf, Lat. adnatus, grown to. Ap- 
plied to parts which appear to grow to 
other parts : e. g. in botany, when a leaf 
adheres to the branch or stem by the sur- 
face or disc itself ; or when the stipules 
are fixed to the petioles. 

Adolecbha, a genus of coleopterous ta- 
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sects. Name, from micho? and #(;<»*, 
in reference to the form of the antennae. 
Belongs to the elatendes of Latreille. 

Amon'a. 1 , a Hebrew, Chaldean, and Sy- 
rian name of the Supreme Being, moaning 
Lord or Sxntaincr. 

Ado's i a ancient festivals kept in 
honour of Adonis, by females, who spent 
two days in lamentations and the most 
infamous pleasures. These Adonia were 
celebrated by the Greeks, EgjpUans, 
Syrians, Sicilians, &e 

Ado'sic, 1 pertaining to Adonis, the 

Apon f/an, J favourite of Venus. Adonic 
is applied to a kind of short verse, consist- 
ing of a dactyl, and a spondee or trochee, 
C. g. rdrd jtivfnti is It was originally used 
in bewailing the fate of Adonis. 

Ano'»m, pheasant’s-eye, or bird’s eye. 
A genus of plants of the class polyandna, 
order pohjgimia. There are eight species, 
resembling the anemone in appearance, 
but smaller. The A. autumnahs, an an- 
nual common in our gardens, is the only 
British specimen. Name, ei&uvie , the my- 
thological youth, from whose blood it is 
fabled to have sprung. 

Ado'nists, among critics, a party who 
maintained that the Hebrew jxdnts ordi- 
i narily annexed to the consonants of the 
word Jehovah arc not the natural points 
belonging to that word, and that they do 
not express the true pronunciation of it. 

ADorT'r.a, a two-neeked chemk al ves- 
I sel, placed between a retort and rccen er, 
to lengthen the nock of the retort, and 
thereby give more space to elastic \ apours. 

Adoptions, a Beet which held that, with 
regard to his human nature, Christ was not 
the natural, but the adoptive son of God. 

Adoption, Lat. adoptio, from ad and 
opto , to choose. 1. The act whereby one 
man makes another his heir, giving him 
all the rights of a son. Adoption was 
common among the Greeks and Romans, 
who had many regulations concerning it. 
The Lacedemonian law required that it 
should be confirmed before their kings , 
at Athens, slaves, madmen, and persons 
under age were incapable of adopting; 
and at Rome, adoptions were confirmed 
I before the pra'tor in an assembly of the 
j people, or by a rescript from the emperor. 

\ The adopter, besides, was required to lie 
I at least eighteen years the senior of tlio 
I adopted, and the natural father required 
to renounce all authority over his son, 
and consent to his translation into the 
family Of the adopter. The various cere- 
monies of adoption have given rise to 
many kinds of it : e.g. adoption by testa - 
meat, the appointment of a person to be 
heir by wilt, on condition of his taking 
the name, ta. of the adopter: adoption 
by matrimony, the taking the children by 
a termer marriage into the condition of 


children of the second marriage : adop- 
tion by baptism, the spiritual affinity con- 
tracted by godfathers was supposed to 
entitle the godchild to a share of the god 
father’s estate : adoption by hair was per- 
formed by cutting off the hair of a pernon, 
and giving it to the adoptive father : 
adoption by arms, an ancient ceremony of 
presenting a suit of armour to one for his 
merit or valour, which laid the person I 
under an obligation to defend the giver. 
Among the Turks, the ceremony of ndop 
tion is performed by obliging the person 
adopted to pass through the shirt of tho 
adopter. In France, the adopter must 
have neither children nor other legiti- ( 
mate descendants. 

Adoption is also used for many kinds 1 
of admission to a more intimate relation, , 
as the admission into hospitals, particu- 
larly that of Lyons, and is, therefore, very . 
nearly equivalent to reception. 

AnoaVriow, Lat. adoratia. The act of | 
worshipping % the w'orship paid to the i 
Hu preme Being. Among the Jews, adora- 
tion was performed by bowing, kneeling, I 
and prostration. Among the Romans, the 
devotee, with his hpad veiled or covi r-d, 
applied the right band to his lips, the 
forefinger resting on the thumb, which 
was erect, and then boning he turned i 
round from left to right. The Gauls i 
thought it more religious to turn ftom 1 
right to left • the Greeks to worship w ith I 
their heads uncovered. The Christians 
copied the Grecian rather than the Ro- 
man mode, and universally uncover when 
they perform any act of adoration. In 
modern times adoration is paid to the 
pope by kissing his foot, and to a prim <j 
by kneeling and kissing his band. Tho 
word has been sometimes used in the 
sense of acclamation, e. g. a pope is said 
to he elected by adoration, when he is 
elected by sudden acclamation, without 
scrutiny. 

Anouitrx, a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects , the species are foreign The iulo- 
rinm is included among the t sopodes of 
Latreillo. 

A j>osc cr action, Lat. adosrvlatio, from 
ad and osmium, a kiss. A term used by 
naturalists to denote impregnation by 
mere external contact: this takes place 
in many birds and fishes. It is also used 
in botany tor the impregnation of the 
plant by the falling of the farina op the j 
pistils , and also for the insertion of one 
part of a plant into another. I 

Anos'sun, English of o<kWc,‘part. of 
adosser, to place buck to hatk; dos, the \ 
back. A heraldic term denoting two 
figures or bearings placed hack to hack. 

Ado'xa, l Moschatel : a genus of a t 

Ano'x i k , 1 hardy perennial plant, pe j 
culiar to Britain; class oetandna, order 
teti uyijma Name, «. without, and £o£n r 1 
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(dory, from the humble aspect of this little 
flo.< er. There is only one species, the 
A mot, chat ellina, so called from its smell- 
ing like musk. It is also known by the 
name of bastard fumitory ; grows In shady 
places. 

Ad pondxts omnium, literally, “ to the 
, weight of the whole.” These words after 
I the name of any ingredient, in a medical 
j prescription, signify that the weight of 
I such ingredients is equal to that of all 
| the others put together. — Lat. 

An aeon damnum, literally, “to what 
, damage.” The name of a writ issued 
before certain liberties are granted, as, a 
I fair, market, &e., ordering the sheriff to 
Inquire what damage may be caused by 
j such grant. — Lat. 

Ani*BK8'sBn, Lat. adpressus. Appressed : 

] pressed close together , applied to branches 
or leaves, when they rise nearly parallel 
j to the stem, and are close to it, e. g. the 
branches of the Genista tinctoria and 
j loaves of the Udaspi campestris. 
i a mu i t, a nautical term denoting the 

I condition of a vessel broken from her 
1 moorings. It is the participle of the Sax. 

verb udriftan, to drive. 

1 Auiukj v'tion , a species of adoption 
among the Romans, by which a person 
| was admitted to the relationship of a son, 
di rived from ad and ra/o, to ask , in refer- 
ence to the questions put to the parties. 

1 AnsiutfTiON, Lat. adstricito , from 
stnngo , to bind. In meduine, 1 The 
action of an astringent. 2. Constipa- 

tion 

An v i it'ni a , the moonstone of lapidaries : 
a transparent white-coloured variety of 
prismatic feldspar, with a silvery or 
peaily opalescence. The finest crystals 
ate found at Adula, the summit of St. 
Gothard. The sumtone of the lapidaries 
is the Siberian variety of Adularia, it is 
of a yellowish colour, and numberless 
golden specks appeal' distributed through- 
out it. 

Adult, Lat. adultus , grown to matu- 
rity olt'o, to grow. Among civilians, a 
person upwards of 14 years of age. The 
rei m is also applied to animals and plants 
at a state of maturity. 

AntJU-T rt, Lat. adulterium, from ad and 
alter, other. The crime of married per- 
sons, whether husband or wife, who 
violate thtir marriage vow by inconti- 
nence In Europe and America, adultery 
is reckoned a private offence . none hut 
t lie husband being allowed to intermeddle, 
and except in Scotland, though the hus- 
band lie guilty of adult cry, the wife is not 
allowed to prosecute him for the same. 
In England adultery is a spiritual offence, 
and theicfore the Injured party can have 
i no other redress than to bring ail aetion 
| of damugee against the adulteier, and to 
I uivoiee and strip the adulleiess of her 


dower. — See Divorce. In scriptural fan 
guage, adultery is sometimes used for 
idolatry, and at other times for any spe- 
cies of unchastity. It is in this sense that 
divines interpret the seventh command- 
ment. 

Adultery, in church affairs, means tho 
thrusting a person into a bishoprick dur- . 
ing the life of the bishop. 1 

Adumbra'tion, umbra. In heraldry, a i 
figure painted of the same colour as the 
ground of the field, but daiker. , 

Adub'tion, Lat. adustto, from ad and 
«ro, to burn. In surgery, the same with 
cauterisation (q, v.) 

Auva'ncr, from ad and raw, the front. 

In commerce, 1. To supply beforehand, to 
furnish on credit.— — 2 Additional price 

or profit on the prime cost of goods j 

3. Money paid before goods are delivered 
upon consignment. This is usually from 
a half to two- thirds of the value of tho 
good* consigned. J 

Advance-ditch, ) In fortifications, that ! 
Advancf-moat, I drawn round tho J 
glacis or esplanade of a place. j 

AnvANcr mfnt, In law, provision made j 
by a parent for a child, by gift of property , [ 
dining the parent’s life, to which the 1 
child would be entitled, as heir, after the * 
parent’s death. j 

Ad'vpnt, Lat. ailventus, from ad and 
remo, to come. A "onving: appropriately | 
the coming of the Saviour It is intended 
as a season of devotion, with reference to 
the past and future coming of Christ, and 
includes four sabbaths before Christmas, 
beginning at St. Andrew’s day, or on the 
sabbath next belore or after it according 
to the day of the w eek on which the 25th < 
of December falls. 1 

Adventitious, Lat. adventitias, extra 
ordinary Added extrinsically, e g 
among civilians, goods which are acquired i 
accidentally, are said to be adt muttons. 
The same is said of fossils, as shells, Ac , 
which are found embodied in other fossils, j 
Applied also to diseases which are not 1 
hereditary or congenital, and In botany, 
to anything which appears out of the 
ordinary course of nature. It is in speak- 
ing of uatural things, what abnormal is in 
speaking of productions of art 
Aovkn'ture, Fr. menture, See Advent. 

1. Among sailors, something which a | 
seamen is permitted to carry aboard , with j 
a view to sell for profit. Seamen usually | 

call this a venture. 2 A bill of ad) rnturc 

is a writing signed l»y a poison w ho takes { 
goods on board of his ship, wholly at the j 
risk of tho owner. i 

AnvFNTt it i u, one who adventures, e g. 
merchant advent nr ns constituted a com- j 
pnny, formed tor the pm pose of exploring 1 
unknown regions, end opening up new 
channels of mule; called also the society 
oj ad* enturers. 
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Ad'verb, Lat- adverbium, from ad and 
tierhwn. In grammar, a word used to 
modify the sense of a verb, participle, 
adjective, or attribute, and usually placed 
near it ; e. g. he spoke fluently ; the day is 
extremely cold, where the words fluently 
and extremely are adverbs. This part of 
speech may be called a modifier, as its use 
is always to qualify the sense of another 
word. 

AnvEUsA/iUA.Lat. from adversus. Among 
the ancients , a book of accounts, not unlike 
our journals and day-books, and so named 
from the debt and credit being placed in 
opposition to each other. The word also 
imports, among literary persons, a species 
of commonplace-book, m which the notes 
are not digested under regular heads. 

Adversative, Lat. adrersativus. In 
grammar, a word denoting some difference 
1 or opposition between what goes before 
| and what follows it, e.g. he has genius, 

I but wants application. The word but is 
an adversative conjunction. 

But is not, however, always an adver- 
sative conjunction ; it often implies 
something superadded. If has therefore 
two senses : in the first it is a corruption 
of hot, the participle of the Saxon verb 
bufan , to be nut, and in the second it is 
the imperative of botan, or boctan, to 
make fetter, and is radically the same 
as bet, in the word better. “Boetau” is 
the verb to boot. 

AuvBRsiroT.iA'iE, ) Lat. adversifolinm , 
Adversi* o'eious, /from adirrsus and 
fahum, a leaf. Having opposite leaves : 
applied to plants where the leaves are so 
arranged on the stem. 

Advice, from Fr. avis, opinion, whence 
the verb miser, to advise. Adi ire is usually 
given by one merchant or banker to an- 
other, by letter, informing him of the bills 
or drafts drawn on him, with all particu- 
lars of date, &c., &c. For want of such 
! letter of advice. It is allowable to refuse 
accepting a bill of exchange. 

Advice-boat, a small vessel employed 
to carry despatches, &c. 

Ad vitam act cultam, an office to be 
held quamdiu se bene gcsscrit, that is, till 
! the death or some delinquency of the 
! holder. 

Ad'vocate, Lat. advocatus, from ad and 
j i wo, to call. Advocate, in its primary 
! sense, signifies one who pleads the cause 
of another in a court of civil law: hence 
I it came to signify one who pleads the 
I cause of another before any tribunal or 
judicial court. The fees arc of a gratuitous 
character, and cannot be recovered at law. 
In England and America, advocates are 
the same as counsel or counsellors. In 
England they are of two degrees, barris- 
ters and serjeants : the former being ap- 
prentices or learners, cannot, by ancient 
custom, be admitted serjeants till of 16 


years standing. — In Scotland , the faculty 
of advocates is a society of eminent lawyers 
who practise in the highest courts, and 
who are admitted members only on the 
severest examination at three different 
times. It consists of about 200 members, 
from whom vacancies on the bench are 
usually supplied. — The lord-advocate is the 
principal crown-lawyer. He pleads all 
the causes of the crown, and is the public 
prosecutor in criminal cases. £n France, 
the arocats form a separate order, of 
| which each member is attached to a par- 
: ticular local court. — Advocates have dif- 
ferent titles, according to their particular 
duties. — At Itomo, consistorial advocates 
appear before the consistory, in opposition 
to the disposal of benefices. Among the 
ancient ltomans, the fiscal advocate de- 
fended causes in which the public revenue 
was concerned.' — Feudal advocates were of 
a military kind: to attach them to the 
church, they had grants of land, with 
power to lead the vassals of the church to 
war — Ju> id teal advocates became j udges, 
in consequence of their attending causes 
in the earl's court. — Matricular advocates 
defended the matricular or cathedral 
churches. — Military advocates were em- 
ployed by the church, to defend it by 
arms, when force was the cloquenco of 
Europe. There were besides, elective ad- 
voiates , chosen by the chapter, bishop, 
abbot, &c. ; nominative advocates, appointed 
by the emperor, pope, Ac. In France, 
there are two kinds of advocates: those 
who plead, and those who only practise, 
like our chamber counsellors. In German%. 
an advocate is a magistrate appointed, in 
the emperor’s name, to administer justice- 
Aiwoc a'tion, Lat. ad and vocatw. Among 
civilians, the net of calling another to as- 
sist in pleading some cause. — A bill of ad- 
vocation, in Scotland, is a written applica- 
tion to a superior court, to call an action 
before them from an inferior court: the 
order granted, is called a letter of advocation. 

Advocations dectmahum, is a writ for 
claiming a fourth part or upwards of 
tithes belonging to any church. 

Advowee', he who has the right of ad- 
vou"on. 2. The advocate of a church, &e. 

Aiwow'ron, in English law, a right of 
presentation to a vacant benefice: the 
right of patronage. The word is derived 
from advocatio, because the right was first 
obtained by such as were founders, bene- 
factors, or defenders, that is, advocates of 
the church; hence those who have this 
right are styled patrons. 

Advowsons aro either appendant or t» 
gross : the first are such us are annexed 
to a manor or lands, and pass as ap- 
purtenunces of the same; whereas 
advowson in gross, is a right of presen- 
tation subsisting by itself, and belonging 
to the patron, independent of lands. In 
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either ease, advo warms are no less the 
property of the advowee than landed 
estates, and may be granted away by 
deed or will, and are assets In the hands 
of executors. 

Anvoyua, Nor. Fr. advoea. A chief ma- 
gistrate of a town or canton in Switzer- 
> land 

Adyna'mu, Gr. tx.lvvoLfx.ict. A defect of 
1 vital power (hwotput)- 

A'dytum , Gr. ochvrov- The most sacred 
I place in the heathen temples, correspond- 
ing to the Jewish Holy oj- Holies. The 
| term is derived from at, not, and Svoj, to 
, enter. 

Anz, or Annies, Sax. adese. A cutting 
tool of the axe kind : the blade is thin or 
arching, and set at right angles to the 
I handle. It is chiefly used for paring away 
inequalities on boards, planks, Ac. 

1 JEacea, Grecian festivals in honour of 
1 JEacus, who, on account of his justice 
on earth, was supposed to be appointed 
one of the judges in hell. 

JEchhalotarcha, the title given an- 
ciently to the principal governor of the 
Hebrew captives residing in Chaldea, 
Assyria, Ac. The Jews called him ltosch- 
Gpluth, or chief of the captivity. At pre- 
sent the ajehmalotarch is only the head 
of the Jewish religion, like the eptscopus 
Jutlt/'orum in England, the nltarch at Alex- 
j andria, and the ethuarch at Antioch. 

JEtas, a temple of an inferior order 
j among the Romans. From attStjf, dark, 

1 being originally dark buildings. The 
name latterly became synonymous with 
tempt um, or temple. 

1 JEirn,*. In ancient Rome, an officer 
who had charge of the public buildings 
(<rdes), and, indeed, buildings of all kinds, 
highways, aqueducts, public places, spec- 
tacles, Ac. The ad lies were four in 
number, and of two classes — the plebeian 
and curule. Julius C.esar afterwards 
added two other plebeian rediles, called 
cereal : their business w as to inspect : 
weights and measures, public stores of 
provisions, Ac. 

I vliixi otomy, from atj^otac, and rtfAvui. 

The anatomy of the organs of generation. 

| /Kiuivroos, from otihouv and orruo-is, 

| Genital prolapsus. 

AvoAOtumuB, Rat. eegagropilus, from 
u.yoty^oi and m\of. 1. A concretion 
found in the stomach of the chamois 
goat (sometimes in that of deer, cows, Ac ), 
e malting of hair which the animal has 
swallowed in licking itself. These balls 
were formerly called heztmrs, and believed 
to possess the same virtues as the oriental 
be/onvs. 

j JEoirmus, a genus of plants found in 
| thp Molucca Islands. Class pen fund rut, 
order nwnogynia. Name from «<£, a goat, 


and Mtgxf , a horn, the pods having some 
resemblance to the horn at the goat. 

JEoiLors, from */£, a goat, and 
an eye. 1 . A sore unuer the inner angle 
of the eye : now generally considered a 
stage of the fistula lachrymalis. Named 
from the supposition that goats are pecu- 
liarly liable to it. 2. Hard grass a 

genus of hardy European annuals, of the 
class polygamta and order mona-eia. There I 
are seven species. — Named from its sup- 
posed virtues in curing the disease called | 
tegilops. 1 

JEors, in mythology, is particularly used J 
for the shield or cuirass of Jupiter and 
Pallas. Named from octyis , a goat's skin, 
with which shields were anciently co- 
vered. 

.A'Go'cEaos, the same with Myicerm 
(q.v.i 

yEooj’o'dipm, goat-weed, gout weed, or 
goat’s-foot. A British genus of plants, of 
the class pentnndria and order tngynut 
named from «*£, a goat, and srowj , a foot, 

“ the leaves being cleft something like, 
the foot of that animal." There is only 
one species, jE. podagrarta, found in 
gardens and wet places. The root is 1 
pungent and aromatic. 

JEgyvtileb (Latinised JEgyptilia). A 1 
species of ornament in Egyptian arclii- , 
tecture having a light-blue tiguro on a , 
dark ground. i 

ArxtopoPEs, the name of a pedo-motive I 
carriage lately exhibited in the metro- j 
polis by Mr. Etevis, of Cambridge. It con- 
sists of two large driving wheels, urged i 
round by cranks acted upon by trcddles, on . 
each of which the rider’s weight is throw n 
alternately. The name, in which the only | 
novelty consists, is from Atllo, one of 
Aotaoon’sdogs (Ov.Met. ill. 2iy),and trovs, \ 
nabof . a ft»t. 

JKumus, the Egyptian god-cat, some- j 
times represented in architectural deco- j 
rations in propnd persond, and sometimes 
us a man with a cat’s head ! j 

2Eoi.it, pertaining to JFx>lia or JEoits i 
The .Eoltc dialeet is one of the five dialects 
of the Greek tongue, agreeing in most 
things w ith the Doric dialect. The JFnhe I 
verse consists of an iambus or spondee, ! 
then of two anapests separated by a long 
syllable. 

JISolian, pertaining to JEnlus (q. v.) 

AIouan-harp, a musical instrument, 
so named from its producing its wiki and 
often exquisite strains merely by the ac 
tion of the wind. It is made thus : a box 
of thin deal is made of such a length ns 
will suit the window into which it 1* 
be titled ; a number of strings (catgut) are 
j fixed upon the mouth of it, and tuned in ‘ 
1 unison. It is fitted into the window with 
| the strings outwards. , 
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JEolopilb, from JBolus (q.v.),and rvXiet , 
a passage. A hollow metal ball, with a 
small hole into which a slender pipe Is 
fi tted : the ball being half- filled with water 
and heated, vapour issues vehemently 
from the orifice. It is used principally to 
show the convertibility of water into 
steam, but w as anciently used as bellow s, 
and is still sometimes used as a blow-pipe. 

JKolopiiom, from Jhiolus , the god of the 
winds, and <pmv), voice. The name of a 
musical insti ument some what resembling 
a cabinet pianoforte in shape, &e. Its 
tones are produced by metallic springs, 
set in vibration by the air produced from 
bellows. 

JEon, from uiuv, age, duration. A term 
used in the Platonic philosophy to desig- 
nate a virtue, attribute, or perfection. 
The Platonists represented the Deity as 
an assemblage of atom. The Gnostics 
considered <»oms as certain substantial 
powers, of divine natures, emanating 
from the Supreme Deity, and performing 
various parts in the operations of the 
universe. 

Aerate, from air. To aerate, is to im- 
pregnate with carbonic acid, formerly 
called aerial add ; e. g. aerated water. 

Aera'tion, from kr^, air. The satura- 
tion of a liquid with some gas, e.g. the 
aeration of water with carbonic acid or 
fixed air. 

Aekivi., Lat . ab-ius. In painting , the 
term is applied to the diminishing in- 
tensity of colour on objects receding from 
the eye. 

Aerial Plants, a general name for such 
plants as derive their nourishment chiefiy 
from the atmosphere, e.g. the epulcndra, 
aerideSySt c. These are often, especially In 
the East, suspended by a string in a room, 
as ornaments, and continue to blossom 
even for months, without earth or water. 

Akrians. In church history, a branch 
of Arians who take their name from 
Aerius, who maintained that there w as no 
difference between bishops and priests. 

Ak'hides. air plants. A genus of per- 
ennials of four species, natives of China 
and the East Indies. Class gynandna, 

I order monandria. Name, kr,% and u%of. 
Aerification, from air, air, and facio, 
to make. 1. The act of passing from a 
liquid or solid state into gas or elastic 

vapour. 2. Being filled with air. 

Aeriform, from air , air, and forma, 
form. Having the nature and properties 
of air ; e. g. the gases are aeriform fluids. 

Aero-Dvnamics, from kr,$, air, and 
iu*ayu(, power. That department of ex- 
perimental science which treats of the 
motion of air and the mechanical effects 
of air in motion. 

Aerograph x • from kr^ f air, and 


to describe. A description of the atmo- 
sphere, its nature, &c. It includes me- 
teorology. 

Akr'olite, from air, and )u6o(, 
a stone. A meteoric stone. See Metkor- 

OL1TE. 

Aero'logy, from kr(, air, and Xoyof, 
science. That branch of physics which 
treats of the nature and properties of the 
atmosphere as regards its salubrity. 

Aerolum, an ancient weight, equal to 
the sixth part of an obolus, or about 2 grs. 
It was the same with the Greek vaXzovs. 

Aeuomel, from air, and met, honey. 
Manna ( mel aireum), which was believed 
to descend like dew from vhe atmosphere. 
It w r as also called fyopofMki, mel roscidum, 
or honey-dew. 

Aerometer, from a*^, air, and /xtr^ov, 
measure. 1 . An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the weight or density of the atmo- 
sphere. 2. An instrument for ascertain- 

ing the relative bulk and density of the 
gases. 

Aer'ometry, from kr^, air, and ju,it£ov, 
measure. 1 . That branch of aerograph y 
which considers the pressure, elasticity, 

and rarefaction of the air. 2. The art 

of measuring the relative bulk and density 
of gases. 

Aeronautics, the science of navigating 
the air iu balloons. See Aeronaut. 

Aeroi’hobia, from k*j{, air, and 
fear. Dread of wind; symptomatic of 
hydrophobia, and occasionally observed 
in h> steria and phrenitis. 

Aerophttes, from elrji, air, and Qvror, 
a plant. Plants which live exclusively in 
air, in distinction to hydrophj tes, which 
live under water. 

Aerostat, from uv)(> air, and trratrof, 
sustaining An air-balloon , a fire-balloon. 

Aeuosta'tics, from k%$> air, and sram, 
sustaining. 1. Thp same w ith aerostation, 

(q. v.) 2- The same with pneumatics, 

(q.v.) 

Aerostation, from k*}», air, and nrryfM, 
to weigh. The art of raising, suspending, 
and latterly, of guiding halloons iu the 
air. Primarily, the word signified the art 
of weighing air or aeriform fluids, but is 
now used synon ymously with aeronautics, 
(q. v.), though not very correctly. 

jUkdoo, primarily, the rust of brass 
(«*), latterly, verdigris. The linimentnm 
eeruginis of the London Pharmacopoeia, 
corresponds with the old mel JEgyptiacum , 
or oxymcl tprugmis. 

JEs, the Latin word for brass. Among 
the Romans, m meant coined money, in 
contradistinction to m grave, money paid 
by weight. 

JEscut, acres, a natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, consisting of the horse-chee- 
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nut (asculus Mppocastanum), and other 
nearly allied species. 

ASsculinb, an alkaline substance, ex- 
tracted from the horsechesnut (asculus). 

AS'sculus, the horsechesnut ; a genus of 
shrubaceous plants, of the class hcptandria , 
and order monogynia. There are six 
species, with some varieties; natives of 
the northern parts of Asia and America. 
Name from esra, food. 

The bark of the common horsechesnut 
tree (v?i. hippocaatanum ) , is much es- 
teemed on the Continent as a febrifuge ; 
and it is by some considered superior to 
Peruvian bark. This tree is now well 
known in Britain. 

ASshna, a sub-genus of neuropterous 
insects (dragon-flies), included in the 
libellula of Linnaeus. 

Aesthetics, Gr. otierSyirmos, having the 
power of perception by means of the 
senses. In the flue arts, the science which 
derives the first principles in all the arts 
from the effects which certain combina- 
tions liave on the mind, as connected 
with nature and right reason. It is inti- 
mately related to sentiment, and links 
together with feeling the different parts 
of a composition. 

ASstivae, Lat. mtivalis, pertaining to 
summer (astas), e. g. arrival solstice. 
Applied also, X. To plants which flower 

during summer. 2. To diseases which 

appear during summer. 

ASsti v avion, Lat, mtivatia. 1. The ef- 
fect produced by summer heat ( astas ). — - 
2. The state of the bud before the evolution 
of the corolla. 

ASstoabium, Lat. from arstv o, to heat. 
An apparatus for conveying heat. The 
term ts chiefly used by medical writers. 

Aetheog amous, from ctrtBns, and yatfMe, 
marriage A term used to express char- 
acteristically the nature of cryptogamic 
plants. 

ASthtom, a name given by the older 
chemists to several black powders, on 
account of their colour ; e. g. athiops 
iharfuilis was the black dcutoxide of 
iron ; athiops per se was the protoxide of 
mercury ; athiops ammalis and vegetabilis 
were the powders formed by the inciner- 
ation of animals and vegetables! The 
term athiops mineral is still popularly 
used to denote the black sulphuret of 
mercury, which is formed by triturating 
mercury with sulphur, till the whole 
forms a deep black powder. 

ASthwsa, fool's parsley, or lesser hemlock, 
a genus of plants of two species. The 
British species, M. cynapium, resembles 
parsley, and is often mistaken for it: it is 
poisonous.' Class, pmtandria, order, dt- 
gynia. Name from cu$t», to burn, on ac- 
count of its acrid quality. 

ASTHRiscore, from cuByee, clcar^ and 


tr&orsu, to view. An instrument contrived 
by Sir 3. Leslie, to measure the variations 
of radiation in different state's of the at- 
mosphere. It consists of the differential 
thermometer, having one of the balls 
excluded from the light, and the other 
placed fn a metallic cup, exposed to a 
clear part of the sky; the heut radiates 
I from it rapidly, and the temperature falls ; 
exposed to a cloud the radiution is re- 
turned, and there is no reduction of tem- 
perature. 

Avtiology, from airov, a cause, and 
hoy os , discourse. 1. A figure of speeen, 
w hereby in relating an event, we unfold 

the causes of it. 2. The doctrine of 

causation. 

AStites, from euros, an eagle. The 
lajris aquila, or cagle-ntone : a variety of 
the oxide of iron and clay. It is found in 
nodular masses in the coal formations of 
Great Britain, and is known to mineral- 
ogists by the name of clay-iron ore. It 
takes its name from a popular notion, 
that the eagle carries it to her n.-st to 
preveut the eggs from becoming i often. 
Aetu'ma, 1 Gr. from ouro;, an eagle. 
A'etos, I The name given by Gieck 
architects to the tympanum of a pc diment, 
from the custom of decorating the apex 
or ridge of the roof with figures of eagles. 
The name thus first given to the ridge, 
was transferred to the pediment itself 
Affa, a weight used on the Guinea 
coast, equal to an ounce troy. Half an affa 
is called an eggebu. 

Atfx,tation , Lat. affectatio, from a flee to, 
to seek for overmuch. In the flue a> ts, 
overcharging any part of a composition 
with an artificial and overstrained ap- 
pearance, in colouring, drawing, or ac- 
tion. 

Afffer, in law, to assess or reduce an 
arbitary amercement to a precise sum, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 

Afeeekmknt, the act of a fleering an 
amercement. See Affker. 

A> feeuor, l In late, one of several per- 
ArFEiatEK, >sons appointed in courts 
Affereb, * leot, courts baron, &e., to 
settle the fines upon those who have been 
guilty of faults arbitrarily punishable. 
See Ai'feer. 

Affei'to, Affetcoso, or Con Affetto, 
Ital. from Lat. affecto. In music, a direc- 
tion to perform certain notes in a soft 
and aflectionate manner, and therefore 
rather inclined to slow than the revei se. 

Affidavit, in law, a declaration upon 
oath before a competent authority, more 
particularly when reduced to writing and 
signed by the party. 

The term is an old law verb in the 
perfect tense; he made oath, from ad 
and fldes, faith ; aflido, I confirm by 
oath. 
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' Aifinitv, Lat. qfiinitas , from qffvnis, 

! near. 1. Among civilians , the relation of 
one of the parties married to the kindred 
1 of the other. It is distinguished into 
I three kinds: (a) Direct affinity is that 
subsisting between the husband and his 
! wife’s relations by blood, or between the 
I wife andher husband’s relations by blood. 

I (ft) Secondary affinity is that which subsists 
j between the husband’s and wife’s rela- 
tions by marriage, (c) Collateral affinity 
i is that which subsists between the hus- 
j band and the relations of the wife’s 
relations. The degrees of affinity arc 
j always the same with those of consan- 
guinity. 2. In natural history, a relation 

of antonais to one another in the similarity 
of a greater proportion of their organisa- 
tion. distinct from analogy, which denotes 
a resemblance of external form. Thus, 
anatomy shows that the porpoise has an 
admit y to man, and its appearance denotes 

I a close analogy to a fish. 3. In chemistry , 

the tendency w hieh dissim i lar particles of 
mutter have to combine together and 
I form new compounds, and the power 
which causes them to continue in com- 
bination. It is otherwise Called chemical at- 
1 t faction. This preference of uniting, which 
I a given substance is found to exhibit with 
regard to other substances, is by an easy 
metaphor called elective affinity, and is of 
two kinds : (a) When a simple substance 
is presented to a substance compounded 
of two elements, and unites with one of 
them so as to exclude the other, the effect 
is said to be produced by simple elective 
affinity: it is called simple, because only 
one compound is decomposed, — elective, 
because the substance seems to choose one 
body to combine with rather than another. 
(b) When two compound substances, each 
consisting of two elements, are brought 
together, and a mutual exchange of an 
element takes place, by means of which 
two new substances are formed differing 
in their properties from the original com- 
pound, the effect is said to he produced 
by double elective affinity, by complex af- 
finity, or by double decomposition. — It often 
happens, that bodies which have no ten 
dency to unite are made to combine by 
I means of a third, which is then called the 
( medium : thus, water and the fat oils are 
( made to unite by means of an alkali in 
j forming soap. Some wri tors call this action 
j the affinity of intermedium f others disposing 
I affinity , others again reciprocal affinity. — 
i Affinity agrees with sensible attraction in 
every point which it has been possible to 
I determine. All the elementary substances 
' yet known are 84 : by the union of these 
' with one another are formed the almost j n - 
i numerable substances wh ich arc met with 
in nature, or which are only formed arti- 
J ficlally. These substances have, besides, 
different degrees of atUmt j for one anothtu . , 


Affirm a'tion, a solemn declaration, 
made undpr the penalties of perjury, by 
persona who conscientiously decline tak- 
ing an oath. It is, in law, equivalent to 
testimony on oath. It is an indulgence 
granted, in this country, to Quakers onlj . 

Affi r’mative. In algebra, synonymous 
with positive : the term applied to quan- 
tities which have the sign -t prefixed to 
them, in contradistinction to negative 
quantities, which have the sign — pre- 
fixed to them. 2. In logic, a term used 

to denote the quality of a proposition 
which asserts the agreement of the pre- 
dicato with the subject. Example : “ Man 
is an animal.” 

Am,A'Tos,Lat. from ajffo, to blow upon. 
A blast of wind. The word is also used 
for a species of erysipelas, which attacks 
suddenly , as if produced by some unwhole - 
some wind blowing on the part. 

Afto'rcement, from ad and force. In 
old charters, a fortress for defence. 

Afforest a'tion, from ad and. forest . The 
turning of ground into forest or wood 
land, as was done by the first Norman 
kings in England, for the purpose of 
affording them the pleasures of thp 
chase. 

Affray, or Atfrayment, from Fr. ef 
frayer, to frighten. In law, the fighting 
of two or more persons in a public place, 
to the terror of others. A fighting fn 
private is not an affray in the legal sense. 

An RON ted (Fr. affrontfc). In heraldry, 
front to front: applied to animals that 
face oath other. 

Affronting. In heraldry, opposed face 
to face. Sec Affronted. 

Af fusion, from Lat. ad and fundo, to 
pour out. Affusion with cold water is ft 
mode of treatment in fever, brought into 
general notice by the late Dr. Currie, of 
Liverpool : it consists merely in plaeiug 
the patient in a bathing tub, and pouring 
a pailful of cold water upon the body. 
This mode of treatment has been gene- 
rally attended with success, when em* 
ployed in the early stage of the disease. 

Afora, from Lat. a, and fores. A term 
applied to plants in which the seed-vessels 
are not furnished with valvules. 

Afore, from a, and fore. In nautical 
language, towards the head of the ship; 
further forward, or nearer the stem ; e. g. 

“ afore the windlass.” Afore the mast is 

applied to a common seaman, or one who 
docs duty on the main deck, or has no 
command or offiee aboard. 

Aft. In nautical language, applied to 
what pertains to the stem of a ship, as, 

the aft pan of the ship. Fore and aft 

means the whole length of the ship. 

Right aft means In a direct line with the 
stern. See Abaft. 

After birth, the same with placenta 
(q. v.,. 
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After-crop, the second crop from the 
same ground in the same year. 

After-geard, the seaman stationed on 
the poop, or after part of aship, to attend 
the after sails. 

After-most. In nautical language , near- 
est the stem ; opposed to foremost. 

Afterpiece, in theatricals, a piece per- 
formed after a play ; a farce or other light 
entertainment. 

Afters ails, the sails of the mizen-mast, 
and stays between the main and the 
mizen -masts. 

Afters warm, any of the swarm of bees 
which leave a hive after the first. 

Af/elu, a genus of shrubaeeous plants 
of throe species, natives of Sierra Leone. 
Clnss dernndna, order monogpma. 

Ac a, Per. aka, lord or master. In the 
Turkish dominions, a commander or chief 
officer. The title is also given to great 
landholders, and to the eunuchs of the 
Sultan’s seraglio. It Is also a common 
title of respect in addressing a distin- 
guished person. 

Aga'llochor, 1 etyiikhoxou, aloes- wood 

Aqa'u.ochcm, > (lignum alots). The pro- 
duce of a large forest tree, to be found in 
most countries between the 24° of north 
latitude and the equator. It seems to be 
the result of the diseased action of a small 
part of a few trees of the same kind, and 
the rest of the wood is without value. 
The kind most valued— and it was at one 
time reckoned nearly as valuable as gold 
—is so soft and resinous, that it may be 
modelled with the fingers. It is in high 
repute for fumigations and incense in all 
Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Catholic 
countries. 

Agalma/tolite, figure-stone {ayakfut 
and>./0of) , a sub-species of mica of various 
colours. The best specimens are those of 
ChiuA 

Aoape (pron. ag’apy). Among the pri- 
mitive Christians, a love-feast held before 
or after communion. The meaning of the 
name (ayunn, love,) was latterly taken 
in too literal a eenso, and this feast be- 
came scandalous : it was finally sup- 
pressed, 

Aq'aphite. See Turquoise. 

Aoa'ric, 1 the mushroom ; a genus of 

Aga'jucus, ) plants of the class cryptoga- 
mia, au,4 order fungi. The plants of this 
genus approach more nearly to animal 
matter than any other productions of tho 
vegetable kingdom. Name, elya^txov, 
because primarily found near the river 
A gar os, in Sarmatia. 

Agaric, mineral, a variety of soft car- 
bonate of lime. It is found in the clefts of 
rooks, in pieces loosely cohering, and so 
light as nearly to swim on water. It 
takes its name from its resemblance to n 
fungus in colour and texture. 


Aqastrics, Gr. et, without, and yeerryf, 
stomach. A name ^formerly given to 
certain anlmalculesf'on the erroneous 
supposition that they were devoid of 
internal digestive organs. The name 
is still used to designate a family of 
medusne. 

Agate, a genus of semipellucld gems, 
the basis of which is caleedony, blended 
with variable proportions of jasper, 
amethyst, quartz, opal, heliotrope, and 
cornelian. When cut and polished, agates 
present an appearance of waving lines, 
sometimes accurately parallel, as ribbon 
agate , and sometimes coutaining a resem- 
blance to mosses, ferns, &c., as in Mocha 
stone, and sometimes the parallel lines 
a re zigzag, as in Jorttficatton agate. Name 
yay arris , because found near the river of 
that name in Sicily, afterwards called 
achates, and finally agate. 2. An In- 

strument used by gold wire-drawers , so 
called from the agate in the middle of it, 
through which the wire is drawn. 

Aoatiiiwium, a genus of coleopterous 
insects belonging to the family of Clavi- 
palpi. Name from ayatOts, a clue, in 
reference to the faculty possessed by the 
species, of rolling themselves into a ball, 
in which state “ they feign death in the 
most imperturbable manner.” 

Aoathodajmon, Gr. ayu9os, good, and 
ieupcojy, demon. In mythology, a good 
spirit. 

Agatized, having the coloured llnc 9 
and figures of agate ; e. g. agatized wood, a 
species of hornstone, apparently produced 
by the petrifaction of wood. 

Aqa've, the generic name of the Ameri- 
can aloe. There ure fourtceu species, 
thirteen of which are beautiful snruba- 
ceous plants, the other a perennial Class 
hexandria, order monogynia . N ame etyavos 
noble, inrefei-ence to the beautiful appear- 
ance of the great aloe, which rises up- 
wards of twenty feet, and its branches 
form a pyramidal top. The genus is the 
type of a subdivision of the amaryilida- 
ceous plants. 

Agedoite. See Asfakagin. 

Agf/m a, a body of soldiery in Macedonia, 
not unlike the Roman legion. 

Aokkoglanb, such children as were 
obtained by a tax, levied every third year 
in the Turkish empire upon the Christians • 
the collectors usually took every third 
child, and the handsomest, 

Aden da, from ego, to net. 1 . In theology, 
what one is bound to ■perform , in contra- 
distinction to credenda, what ono is bound 

to believe. 2. A memorandum-book of 

things to be daily attended to,— 8. A 
ritual or liturgy. 

Agene'sia, from et, not, and ytvtne, 
generation 1. Impotence .— 2 Any 
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anomaly of organization, consisting in 
absence or imperfect development of the 
parts. ” 

Ager, a Homan acre of land. 

Agera'tum, the generic name of the 
bastard lump agrimony. There are seven 
species, natives of America. Class syn- 
grnesia, order polygamia wqualis. _ Name, 
ayhgctres, from « and yrigatf, old, in refer- 
ence to the length of time which the 
flowers of some of the species preserve 
their heauty. 

Agktj'stia, from a, not, and ytue / xeu , 
to taste. A defect or lose of taste ; symp- 
tomatic of many diseases. 

Agger, Lat. from ad and gero, to heap. 
A fortress, a tumulus. 

Agoerose, full of heaps. 

Agglomerate, from agglomero, to roll 
into a ball. Applied : 1. In botany, to the 
stamina of plants when collected into 
a globular form, as in Anona triloba, and 
to amen tee when of a similar form, as in 

Pinus sylvestns. 2. In anatomy , to 

glands in the same sense as aggregate. 

Agglutinant, from Lat. agglutino, to 
glue together. 1. Any viscous substance 
which unites other substances by causing 
an adhesion. — —2. The adhesion of parts 
by the effusion of a coagulating medium. 

Agglutination, the action of an agglu- 
tinant. In surgery, the natural process of 
adhesion in wounds. 

Aggravation, from ad and gravis, 
heavy. The addition of one degree of 
guilt to another. Technically, an eccle- 
siastical censure threatening excommuni- 
cation after three admonitions used in 
vain. From aggravation, the next step 
Is re-aggravation, which is the last ex- 
communication . 

Aqoreoata, the second family of Ace- 
phala tiuda. This family consists of 
animals analogous to the Ascidite, but 
united together in a common mass, so 
that they seem to communicate organi- 
cally with each other, and in this .respect 
to connect the Mollusca with the Zoo- 
phytes. Hence the name of the family, 
from aggrego, to flock together. The form 
of the mass is sometimes that of a single 
Star, e.,g. the botrylla ; sometimes that of 
many stars strung together, e. g. the pyro- 
soma ; sometimes the mass is globular, 
o. g. the polyclina. 

Aggregate, from Lat. aggrego, to assem- 
ble together, from grex, a nock. In physics, 
a whole or mass formed hy the uniting 
together of many parts of the same kind : 
the chemical properties of the aggregate 
do not differ from those of its parts. The 
smallest parts in to which an aggregate can 
bo divided without altering its chemical 
properties are sometimes called integrant 

parts. 2. In 6oian;/,tho term is applied 

to flowers composed of many small florets 


having a common undivided receptacle, 
the anthers being distinct and separate, 
the florets commonly standing on stalks, 
and each having a partial calyx. Aggregate 
flowers arc, therefore, opposed to simple 

flowers. 3. Inlaw, applied to a corpora 

tion, the existence of which is preserved 

by accession of new members. 4. Tn 

anatomy, applied to glands which arc 
clustered together. 

Aggregation. By attraction of aggre- 
gation is meant the power which causes 
homogeneous bodies to tend towards each 
other, and to cohere when united. The 
aggregate differs from a heap, whose parts 
do not cohere ; and from a mixture , which 
consists of parts dissimilar in their nature. 
The word is used of solid, liquid, and 
gaseous bodies. 

Agild, 1 In old law books , a person of 

Aoildb, / so little account that whoever 
killed him was not liable to any fine for 
so doing! 

Agio (Italian), the difference in value 
between bank -stock, or money, and cur- 
rent coin, or cash. Also the rate of pre- 
mium which is given when a claim that 
can only be legally demanded in one kind 
of money is paid in another. Thus, in 
countries where the standard is silver, 
the receiver will often pay agio for gold. 
The agio is subject to variations. The 
term is also sometimes used to denote 
the premium on the discounting of a bill 

Agio or Assurance is the same with 
what, in this country, is called policy of 
assurance. 

Agist. In law, to take the cattle of 
others to graze at a certain sum: used 
originally for the feeding of cattle in the 
king’s forests. The word is probably 
from Fr. geser, from the old word gtstcr, 
to lodge for a short time. 

Aoistaob, 1 In law, the taking of 

Agistment, > other people’s cattle to 

Agjbtation. ) graze, especially in the 
king’s forests, and also the profits theme 
arising These terms also denote a tax. 
burden, or charges levied for repairing the 
sea- banks in diffeient parts of England 
The agistment-tithe is a tithe paid to the 
vicar for pasturage of barren cattle, usu- 
ally 10 per cent, on the agista go -money 
taken by the agistor. This tithe is abo 
, fished in Ireland. 

Aaisron, \ An officer of, the king’s 

Aoistator, > forest, who has the care of 

Agister. ; the cattle agisted, and eol 
Icets the money for the same : hence called 
gist-taker, which i6 popularly rendered 
guest-taker. 

Agitato (I tab from Lat. agito), in music, 
denotes a broken style of performance, 
adapted to awaken surprise. 

Agitator, that w hich agitates. In the 
time of Cromwell, “there were certain 
officers appointed by the army to watch 
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over its concerns, called agitators." The | 
•word is Latin for charioteer, that is, one 
who drives, from ago, to drive. 

Agla'ofe, a genua of “hawk-moths” 
(crepuscularia). 

Aglet, iFr. aiguillette , a point, from 
Aiglet, faigutlfc, a needle. Qu. from 
cuyhri, bright. 1. A tag, or knob, on a 
point, usually made to represent some 

animal, often a man. 2. In botany, a 

. pendant at the ends of the chives of 
flowers ; e.g. in the rose and tulip. 

Aglft-baby, a small image on the top 
of a lace. 

Aulu, the generic name given by 
Oehsenheimer to the JJombyrtan of La- 
treille. 

Ac. loss a, a &enus of nocturnal Lepi- 
doptera belonging to the sub-family of 
1 Zineites. 

j A'gmev, a part of the Roman army, 

( which, drawn up in the form of an oblong 
] parallelogram, answers to what modems 
i call a column. From ago. 

The Roman army consisted of three 
agtntna, the van ( pritnum agmen), main 
body ( medium agmen), and reur (post) e- 
mum agmen) , but the square (agmen 
quadratum), and the column (agmen 
pilot wn), were the forms in which the 
aimics were usually brought to the 
combat. 

Agnata, the same with adnata (q. v.) 
Agnate, from Lat. ad and nascor, to be 
born. Any male relation by the father’s 
side, in contradistinction to cognate, (q. v.) 
i Agnation , relation by the father’s side, 
or descent in the male line, distinct from 
i cognation, (q. v.) 

Agnel, from Lat. arnus, a lamb. An 
| anc Lent French coin , value 1 2 sols 6 denlers : 
i it had the figure of a lamb struck on it, 
j and was therefore indifferently called 
l vwnton d'or and agnel d'or. 

! Agmi'mcn, Lat. from ad and nomen. 

J Among the Homans, a kind of fourth or 
i honorary name bestowed on a person on 
1 account of some noble action, or extraor- 
dinary virtue or accomplishment; e.g. 
the agnomen Africanus was conferred 
upon Publius Cornelius Hcipio, on ac- 
count of his great achievements in 
Africa. 

Ao'non, a name given by Fabriciusto a 
genus of dragon-fUcs. 

Aonotheu'ium , an extinct animal of the 
miocene period; order mammalia, allied 
to the dog , but of very large mzo. Named 
from eiyyosu and S-v^Uv. Epplrsheim,in 
Germany, has furnished the only species 
as yet m ognised. 

Agnus Camus, a species of vitex ; so 
called from ayvoe, chaste, from its sup- 
posed power of preserving chastity. The 
Athenian ladies reposed on the leaves of 
| this plant at the thesmophoria or feasts 


of Ceres. The Lat. cmtns, chaste, now 
added to the name, forms a duplication of 
the sense. 

Agnus Dei (Lamb of God). In the Ho- 
mish church, a cake of wax stamped with 
the figure of a lamb supporting the banner 
of the cross. It is consecrated by the 
pope, and distributed to the faithful. 
Also a prayer, which begins “ Agnus Dei 
qui tollis peecata mundi.” 

Agnus Scythicus (Scythian lamb) A 
name given to the roots of a species of fern 
(pol upodium Hat omez). It is covered with 
brown woolly scales, and in shape re- 
sembles a lamb : it is found in Russia and 
Tartary. 

Agouuhia, Aoomi>hians, the name given 
by Ehrenberg to those rotifers in which 
the jaws are deprived of teeth: from «, 
without, and yo/iqio;, a tooth. 

A'ggn, otyaiv - In Homan antiquity , 1. 
The place where agonistic games were 

[ celebrated. 2. The day on which the 

re x mcrorum sacrificed a victim. 

I Aoona'lia, Roman festivals in honour 
of the god Agonnts. 

AouMsrics. In church history, such of 
the disciples of Donalus as he sent to 
fairs, markets, Ac., to propagate his doc- 
trines : from ay uv tarns , a champion. 

Aoo'Nirs, \from uyaivt£<o, to strive, 
j Ago'nium, j The Roman god of business 
and gymnastics. 

Aoonoth'etv (dyuvoOirns)- In archtto- 
logy, the superintendent of the gymnastic 
games : he inspected the discipline of the 
athlcUe, and adjudged the prizes. 

A'goba, the market-place of a Greek 
town. It was in the agora that the as- 
semblies of the people met; hence the 
name from the verb ayoi%uv,t*> assemble. 
The Agoranomi were certain magistrates, 
who hud charge of the markets, and col- 
lected the customs imposed upon certain 
articles. 

Agouti, I the popular name of the 

Agouti , i Chloromys of Cuvier. The 
agouties very much resemble hares and 
rabbits in disposition and the nature of 
their flesh, and, indeed, may bo said to 
hold the place of those animals in the 
Antilles and hot parts of America. 

Agregarian, Lot. agregarius, from 
ager, a field. Pertaining to lands. The 
agregarian laws of the Romans were those 
which related to the division and distri- 
bution of public lands, accruing to the 
state* by conquest. These lands were 
leased out by the state to the patricians 
at a nominal rent , and the plebeians gained 
nothing by them. This abuse was at- 
tempted to’ be reformed by the agregarian 
laws, the object of which •was to restrict 
the quantity occupied by individuals, and 
to cause a real rent to be paid from them 
k 2 
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for the support of the army. There were 
many laws relating to the distribution of 
the conquered lands, but that called agre- 
garia lex, by way of eminence, originated 
with Spnrins Cassius, in 486, b.c. 

Aqree'ment, In the fine artt, a certain 
degree of resemblance in style and cha- 
racter, whereby the parts seem to belong 

to each other, 2. in law, the consent 

of persons to anything done or to be done. 
“ All agreements, to be valid, ought to be 
On a stamp, or at least duly stamped at 
the Stamp-office within 21 days after the 
date of the agreement. We derive this 
term immediately from the Fr. agriment. 

Aorfstis, Lnt. from ager, a field. Per- 
taining to the field : the trivial name of 
many plants. The term is opposed to 
hortis. 

Agria (ayfia). I. The common holly 

(Hex aquifoltum). 2. A pustular disease 

of the skin, accompanied with redness and 
erosion. 

Ao'mcn/ruRE from Lat. ager, a field, 
and cultura, cultivation. In a general 
sense, the cultivation of the ground for the 
purpose of producing vegetables and fruits 
for the use of man and beast. In this 
sense, the word includes gardening or 
horticulture, and also the raising "and 
feeding of cattle. But appropriately, the 
word is used to signify that species of 
cultivation which is intended to raise 
grain and other crops in large quantities. 
The word is thus synonymous with hus- 
bandry, and opposed to horticulture. The 
term is also sometimes considered to in- 
clude every description of territorial im- 

S rovement, as embanking, road-making, 
raining, planting, &c. 

Aqrieuea, the oleaster or wild olive ; 
(ayyoe, wild, and tXaJa, the olive-tree). 

Aghifo'lium, the holly-tree, so named 
from ctyfiee, fierce, and folium, leaf, on 
account of its sharp prickles. 

Ag'bimonia, la genus of plants. Class, 
Ag'rimony, j dodecandria, order digynta. 
The name AtytfJtM y*i was given by the 
Greeks to a plant supposed to cure the ca- 
taract in the eye, called a^yy/utet- There 
are seven species of this perennial, one of 
Which, A.eupatoria, is common in Britain, 
in waste places, as road-sides. 

Ao'rijcont, the popular name for Agri- 
mania (q. v.). Hemp agrimony is Bidens 
tripartita. 

Ao&iococci'mxul, the sloe-tree (Prunus 
spinosa), from xy^lof, wild; xoxxot, a 
berry ; and ju#)Xta, an apple-tree. 

Aoriom tn.se, the name of a family of 
dragon-flies ( Libellula,lAn of which the 
type is the blue dragon -fir (Agrion puella) , 
found frequenting the sides of ditches in 
most parts of Britain. 

Aorip'etist, from Lat. ager.afield. and 


prio, to seek. One who claims a portion 
in the division of lands. 

Agrip'fa, a difficult birth. Agrippat , 
children of difficult birth, ab eegro partu. 

Aqrom'yza, a genus of muscides (q. v.) 
From xypf and a fly. 

Agro'nomy, from ay^of, a field, and 
sopLo<, a rule. The art of cultivating the 
ground: sometimes used synonymously 
with agriculture. 

Agrostf.m'ma. corn-cockle or rose-cam- 
pion (A.githago). A genus of the class de- 
candria, and order pentagynia. Name, 
my$ov o-rtfAfMt, garland of the field. The 
trivial name gtthago is from gith, tho 
Celtic word for any poculiar black seed. 
There are, besides that mentioned, seven 
foreign species, most of which are per- 
ennials. 

Agro'8txs, bent-grass. A genus of tho 
class triandria, and order digynta. Name, 
ayt>t»trn$, given by the Greeks to grasses 
generally, from ay^es, a field. The genus 
contains about 24 species, five of which 
are British, mostly perennials. 

Aguostol'oqy, from ay^tuarrif, grass, 
and Xoyeg, discourse. The part of botany 
which relates to grasses. The term is 
commonly used as synonymous with 
agrostography 

Agryp'nia, from ayfwrvas, sleepless. 
Agrypny, sleeplessness. 

Aguap'nocoma, from ay^uervof, sleep- 
less, and Ktofjux, lethargy. A lethargic 
state, common in bad cases of typhus 
fever. It is synonimous with coma-vigil. 

Aqtte, a disease consisting of febrile 
paroxysms, which completely subside and 
return at certain intervals. The febrile 
paroxysm is distinguished into three 
stages — the cold, the hot, and the su'eating 
— and these follow in regular succession. 
The name is also applied to a sense of 
chilliness, attended with shaking, though 
in health. Tho word is Goth, agii t, fear, 
which is one of the chief characteristics 
of the disease. Ague-cake , the popular 
name for a tumour, consisting of an en- 
larged spleen, which projects under the 
false ribs on the left side : it occurs in 
persons who have suffered from pro- 
tracted ague. Ague-drop. Tho medicine 
sold under the name of Fowler’s tasteless 
ague-drop is a solution of arseniate of 
potash in water (liquor arsenicalis of the 
Pharmacopa-ia). 

Ague-free, a name sometimes applied 
to sassafras, on account of its supposed 
febrifuge qualities. 

Aouii/laneuf, a form of rejoicing 
among the ancient Franks on the first day 
of the year ; it was derived from the dru- 
idical custom of cutting mitdeto, which 
was held sacred by the druids, who, on 
the first day of the year, consecrated it. 
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by crying agmllgncuf, “ a now year to the 
misleto” («, to, gut , misleto, and I'annevf, 
the new year). This cry is said to be still 
observed in some parts of France, but for 
the purpose of extracting now-year-gifts. 

Agyrdah, from ay v fit, a collection 
An opacity of the crystalline lens of the 
eye. 

Am, a sunk fence, not visible without 
near approach. 

Ahead, in nautical language, denotes 
the situation of an object in advance of 
the ship : opposed to astern. The word is 
composed of a, for at, and head. 
j Anted atli, a poisonous serpent of 
j Mexico, somewhat resembling the rattle- 
, snake, but destitute of rattles : its poison 
is as fatal as that of any known species. 

I Ahiuman, 1 one of the chief deities of 

Aiiiman, j the an< ient Persians. Ah- 
I riman was the god of evil, opposed to 
j Oromasde*. 

I Am it., from Sax. helan, to cover. The 
i situation of a ship when all her sails are 
I furled on account of the violence of the 
I wind, and when, having lashed her helm 
i to the lee-side, she lies nearly with her 
| side to the w ind and sea, her head being 
I somewhat inclined in the direction of the 
! wind. 

! Alien ia, a worm peculiar to the lake 
of Mexico, about four inches in length, as 
thick us a goose-quill, and having a hard 
and poisonous tail containing a sting. 

| AntnrroTE, a small amphibious qua- 
druped of tropical America: its body is a 
foot long, its snout long and sharp. Its 
skin of a dark brown. 

At, the three-toed sloth ( Acheus tridae- 
tylm, F. Cuvier). "A species in which 
sluggishness, and all the details of the 
organisation which produce it, are carried 
to the highest degree.” The animal takes 
the name At from its peculiar cry, as it 
takes the name of Sloth from its tardy 
movements. It is of the size of a cat, and 
is the only mammiferous animal known 
which has nine cervical vertebra*. 

Am, Fr. aider, to help. Assistance. 1. 
In English law, u subsidy granted by par- 
liament, and making a part of the king’s 
1 revenue. In France , aids arc equivalent 
to customs or duties on exports and im- 
ports. 2. In England, a tax paid by the 

! tenant to his lord; originally a gift: use 
I and want converted it into a right de- 
! mandable by the lord. The aids of this 
, kind were chiefly three. (1). To ransom 
the lord when a prisoner. (2). To make 
j the lord'll eldest son a knight. (3). To 
marry the lord’s eldest daughter. 

Am i*ki eh, a petition made in court, to 
■ call in help from another person who has 
I interest in the thing contested. Thus a 
I tenant, for life may pray in tin* aid of him 
in remainder or reversion , that is, he may 
I pray or petition that he be joined in 


the suit to aid or help to maintain the 
title. The petition Is otherwise called 
aid prayer. 

Aids, The Corner or, in France, is a 
court which has cognizance of causes 
respecting duties or customs. 

Aim. in the manage, chcrishings used 
to avoid the necessary corrections The 
inner aids are the inner heel, leg, rein, 
&c. ; the outer aids are the outer heel, leg, 
rein, &c. 

Aid-de-camp, in military affairs, an 
officer whose duty it is to receive and 
communieate the orders of a superior of- i 
fiera;. — This word is French, aide de-camp, j 
but naturalized, and it would perhaps be , 
well to naturalize its pronunciation also. 1 

Amur Marive, a variety of topaz of a 1 
bluish or pale green colour. I 

Amin i le, Fr. for a needle An instrument J 
used by engineers to pierce a rock for the 
lodgement of powder, in mining, Ac. 
Aiguille is also taken to mean the needle - 
like points or tops of granite rocks. 

Aiouisce, ) in heraldry, a cross with its 

Aiouihbe, j four ends sharpened into 
obtuse angles. The term js French, from 
aiguiser, to sharpen. It is sometimes 
written eguisd. 

Au-ttrus, a genus of the plantigrade 
tribe of mammalia. There is only one 
species known, the panda of the north of 
India (the A. refuft/ens of Fred. Cuv.): ' 
size, that of a large cat, fur, soft and ( 
thick , abm e, of the most brilliant einna- i 
nion red, behind, more fawn colouied, 1 
beneath, deep black ; the head is whitish, , 
and the tail marked w itli brown rings. 

Air, Fr. air, Ital. aim, Sp. ayre, Gr. 
ar(>, Lat. atr, Ir. aer. The root is pro- 
bably UK, whence which means 

the vehicle of light. That fluid, trans- 
parent, impenetrable, ponderable, com- , 
pressible, dilatable, perfectly elastic sub- , 
stance, which surrounds the earth, | 
constituting what we otherwise call the 1 
atmosplu re Air is one of the four classical | 
elements of antiquity , but modem die- 1 
mistry shows, that of 1000 parts, 78b are ' 
nitrogen, 197 are oxygen , 14 are vapour, and 
1 carbonic acid. 100 cubic ins. weigh 31 | 

grains. The term n»r, though now re- i 
stricted to ntmospherie air, w os formerly I 
used to designate gases generally. Thus j 
ammonia was called alkaline air ; nitrogen j 
or azote, azotic air ; carbonic acid,,/fcwi i 
air; fluoric acid , fluoric air; carburetted 
hydrogen , heavy in flam mable air , sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, hepatic air; hydrogen, 
inflammable air; nitrogen, nitrous air, 
phlogtshcated air, and nitrous dephlogistt- 
cated air , phosphuretted hy drogon, phos- 
phoric air; sulphurous acid, sulphureous 
air; oxygon, utal air and empyreal air; 
and even hydrochloric or muriatic acid 

had the odd cognomen of marine air. I 

e 3 1 
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2. In music, the term mV signifies the 
melody or treble part of a musical com- i 
position ; also the peculiar modulation of 
the notes which gives music its character. 
The common meaning is the leading part 
of a tune, as distinct from the bass, treble, 
and counter.—— -8. In painting, as the air 
is the medium in nature through which 
every object is viewed, it is to be trans- 
ferred to the imitation on the canvas, 
and the effects which it produces, in re- 
gulating the sizes and colours of objects, 
constitute a large part of the artist’s 
knowledge. 

Aira, the hair-grass, a genus of the 
Class triandria, and order digyma . There 
are eleven species, seven of which are Bri- 
tish, and all theorder perennials. Named 
from to destroy. This name was 

anciently given to the bearded darnel 
Zoliurn temulentum) , on account of its in- 
j jurious effects, and now to this genus of 
; plants, which it was thought somewhat 
, to resemble. 

Air-Balloon. See Balloon. 

{ Air-Bladder, 1 the sound or swim of 

] Air-Bag, j fishes: an organ situ- 

, ated in the abdomen, by altering the 
i dimensions of which the fish regulates 
1 its depth in the water, 
i Air-Cells. 1. Of plants : cavities in 
the stems and leaves intended to render 

the part buoyant in water. 2. Of birds : 

1 membraneous receptacles which commu- 
] nieate with the lungs. These permeate 
throughout the whole body. 

Air-Gun, a pneumatic instrument re- 
sembling a musket, to discharge bullets 
by the elastic force of the air compressed 
into an iron or copper globe by means of a 
condenser. To produce an effect equal to 
that of gunpowder, 1000 atmospheres must 
,, be forced into the globe, that is, the air 
must be compressed into one thousandth 
j of the bulk which it occupies at the com- 
) mon pressure of the atmosphere, taken at 
the earth’s surface. 

| Air-holder, an instrument for holding 
j air, for the purpose of counteracting the 
| pressure of a decreasing column of mer- 
cury. 

( Air-jacket, a jacket made of leather 
l In which arc several receptacles for air, 

1 communicating with each other, and 
1 fitted to receive air by means of a brass 
j tube. This Jacket is used by persons who 
cannot swim, to support them in the 
1 water. A jacket, formed of corks strung 
together, serves equally well. 

Atn-LAMF, another name for Doberen- 
! nier’s lamp. 

Air-pipe, a pipe used to withdraw 
vitiated air from the hold of a vessel , Ac. 

! by means of communication with the 
| furnace and the place to l>e cleared of 
i noxious air. Through this pipe only, the 
fire is supplied with air ; and as one end 


is placed in the hold, a perpetual current 
is thus kept up, the foul air b'dng con- 
stantly withdrawn from the hold to the 
fire. 

Air-poise, an instrument fbi ascertain- 
ing the weight of a given quantity of air. 

Air-plants. See Aerial and Aeridfs. 

Air-pump, a pneumatic machine for 
exhausting the air of a proper vessel. A, 



by means of a pump , B. The figure repre- 
sents a section of the machine. Cl) | 
supports the receiver, A, and the pump, | 
B,is fitted air-tight to this sole. There i» 
a communication- tube, t, through which 
the air passes from A on working the 
pump, just as water is drawn from a well 
by means of a common pump, from which 
this does not differ. See Pt Mr. 

Airs. In the manage, the artificial mo- 
tions taught horses, as the demivolt, 
curvet, capriole. 

Air-sacs, certain receptacles of air in 
biids, or vesicles lodged in the fleshy parts, 
in the hollow bones, and in the abdomen : 
they all communicate with the lungs. 
These are supposed to be for the purpose 
of rendering the body specifically lighter, 
and to supply the place of a muscular 
diaphragm. 

Air-shaft, a passage for air into a 
mine, usually opened in a perpendicular 
direction, and meeting the adits or hori- 
zontal passages, to cause a free circulation 
of fresh air through the mine. It may 
l>e made to communicate with a furnace 
above. 

Air-thread, a name given to the spi- 
ders’ webs which are often seen in autumn 
floating in long filaments in the air: they 
are attached to branches of trees and 
shrubs, and serve to support the spider 
when in search of prey. 

Ajb-trap, an opening for the escape of 
air from drains, or sewers, or pipes. 

Air-vessels, spiral duets or canals in 
the leaves and other parts of plants, which 
are supposed to supply them with air, 
after the manner of lungs in animals. 

Aisle (pron. He), Fr. atle, from Lot. 
ala, a wing. When a church is divided 
in its breadth into three parts, the two 
extreme outward divisions are called 
aisles , and the centre division the nave or 
tn-ddle auk, although the last seems irn- 
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proper, and“ Bide aisle " seems a tauto- 
logy. 

Aizootj, a genus of exotics, of which 
there are several species : three, shrubs of 
the Cape of Good Hope; one, an annual 
of the Canary Islands, and another, of 
Spain. Name ctt&ev, from &u, always, 
and faey, alive, the old name for the 
house-leek ( sempermvum ). 

Ajatijouth, an old name for lead. 

Ajuoa, the bugle. A genus of plants, 
of ten spec es and some varieties Class 
dub/jirimta, and order gymnoapertnia Four 
of the species are British, inhabiting 
pastures chiefly- they are hardy peren- 
nials. “ Name altered from the alnga 
j (nhigo, to drive awiijj of the Latins, a 
medicinal plant allied to this ” — Hooker 
, Ajuku-catinga, a species of American 
parrot- colour green, with eyes of flery 
I red, encircled with white 

AjuntJ-cuRATj, a species of the American 
I parrot - colour lively green, with a blue 
1 crown, the throat and sides of the head of 
I a fine yellow. 

Ajuru-para, a small American parrot, 
of an elegant green • the healc, legs, and 
1 clrculets of the eyes, white. 

| Ajutage, the same with Adjutage 
(q v ). 

Akkra, a genus of mollusca, of the 
order tectibranchiata. 

Akim, a genus of coleopterous insects, of 
I the Melasoma family, and Plmeliaria? 

I tribe. Named from k»ts, a javelin, m 
reference to their form. 

| Ala, the wing of a bird, Lat. from 
' uXtu, to enclose. 1. In botanv: (a) The 
I angles which the leaves or their stalks 
make with the stem or branches of tin* 

| plant from which they arise are called 
I alee or axilla (b) The two lateral petals 
i of papilionaceous flowers placed between 
tlic vcxtlhvm and the cartna are called 
alee, (c) The borders formed on the stem 
I of a plant by decurrent leaves are called 
alee (< l ) An appendage of some seeds, 

I consisting of a membranous prolongation 
I from the side of the seed. According to 
I the number of these appendages, seeds 
j are distinguished into monoptcryyui (1- 
i winged), dtptn ygia (2- winged) , tnptery- 
| gta (3- winged) , tetrapterygia (4-w inged) , 
poll/ pterygia (many- winged) , and, from 
} their form, molendinacea ( windmill- wing- 

| cd ). — Hooper 2 In anatomy, the lobes 

I of the liver, the lateral cartilages of the 
nostrils, the cartilaginous parts of the 
1 ears, are called ales. The term is also ap- 
j plied in the same sense as axtlla. 

| Alabaster, Lat. from <&A «/3 owtpm, 

| compounded of a, without, and A«/3ov, 

I a handle. See Alabastuitks. This name is 
applied indifferently to two minerals cale- 
which is a carbonate of lime, and 
I gypsum, which is sulphate of lime. Tlio 


latter is the alabaster of the ancients, 
used by them, as It Is now, for the pur- 
poses of sculpture, ns for making small 
statues, ornamental vases, perfume-boxes, 
bottles, &c. 

Alababtri'tks, Lat. from iA«/3a ttrrfi- 
ryst alabaster-stone: gypsum. Horace 
calls it onyx. Also, among the ancients, a 
vase without a handle, for holding per- 
fumes , often seen as ornaments on tomb- 
stones. Pliny compares them to oblong 
pearls. 

Alabastrites were often made of other 
materials than alabaster, as lead, gold, 
coloured glass, terra-cotta, and the com- 
mon stones of the country. 

Alje, plural of ala (q. v.). In the an- 
neal Roman architecture , the alee were rc- 
cessscs or alcoves for conversation or 
study, surrounded on three sides by seats : 
their thresholds w ere of mosaic work In 
malacology, & spetiPs of shell-fish. 

Ai a'gao, the local name of a shrub of 
the Philippine Islands, used by the until cs 
for making cataplasms for diseases of the 
belli and head, for tumours, &e 
Ai'agas-os, a name of the sacrum and 
coc cy\ x 

Ai.a'ha, from «Ae«, speechless. De- 
fect of articulation. 

Ala'i nE,a\ ariety of augitc, called also 
dwpsule , so named lij Honvoisin, from 
his finding a variety of it u (i ar the vil- 
lugo of Ala, in Piedmont. 

Ar a-mirf, in music, the lowestnote but 
one m Guido Aretine’s scale. 

Alamode, Fr. d la mode , after the fa- 
Rhion. In commerce, a thin, glossy silk , 
for scarfs, &c. It is often called simply 
mode. 

At angia'cejk, a natural order of plants 
closely allied to the myrtacea' : the t> pi- 
cal and only genus is alangtum (q v.) 

Alanoium, a genus of showy Indian 
trees of two species. Class polyandria, 
and order monogyma Named from along » , 
the Malabar name of the first known spe- 
cies. The other species is called angolam 
by the natives. 

Ala'ris, Lat. fromaio. Formed like, or 
pertaining to, a wing. Alans exit mm, 
the external pterygoid muscle, which 
takes its rise from the wing-like process 
of the spheroid bone. 

Alarm. Alarm-bell, a hell rung to give 

notice of danger, as of fire. Alarm-gun, 

a gun fired to give notice of an enemy. 

Alarm-post, a rendezvous appointed in 

case of dc feat, in time of war. Alarm- 

clocks sometimes have alarms, absurdly 
called alarums : they can he so adjusted 
as to give notice of the hour at any time 
wanted. 

Alarm watch, a watch that strikes the 
hours. 

Alasmodon, a genus of shells of the fa- 
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willy unionidfp, having two cardinal and 
no lateral teeth. 

Alasmoik/ntinjb, a sub- family of unio- 
nid:e ; the typical genus is the alamiodon. 

Alatk, I, at. a talus, willed: having di- 
lations like Wings. Applied : 1. In botany, 
to stems and leaf-stalks when the edges 
and angles are longitudinally expanded 

into leaf-like borders. 2. In coneho- 

l>gy, to shells having an expanded lip, or 
when any portion of them, is much ex- 
panded. 

Alau'da., the generic name of the lark * 
a granivorous bird which builds on the 
ground, and generally sleeps there. There 
are several species : the sky-lark (A ar- 
vmsis) , is universally known b> its per- 
pendicular mode of soaring, and powerful 
song; and the crested lark (A. eristota), 
is well known for the power it has of 
erecting the feathers on the top of the 
head into a tuft. Name, from ad, and 
laiulo, to praise. It is classed among the 
eonirodres by Cuvier, in the order pas- 
sertner. 

AtaA, ) Lat. albus, white. A vestment 

Ai.bk, i worn by priests of the Homan 
Catholic church. It differs from the sur- 
plice in fitting more closely to the body, 
and being tied with a girdle. 

Alba-Firka, anciently a rent paid in 
silver, and not in coin, which was called 
black-mail. 

Ai/batross, the most massive of all 
aquatic birds, called sometimes the* great 
gull, and diomedea, by Lin. The 1). exu- 
lans is the species best known to navi- 
gators, who, on account of its size, white i 
plumage, and black wings, and because it 
is particularly common beyond the tropic 
of Capricorn, call it the Cape sheep. To 
English sailors, however, it is best 
known by the name of the man-of-u at - 
bird. It is classed in the family of longi- 
pennes, and order palmipedes, by Cuvier. 
Named from alratros or alcatrms, by 
which the early Portuguese navigators 
designated all oceanic birds. 

Ami rtos, a gold coin of the time of 
Albertus, archduke of Austria. 

Albic ore, a marine fish, noted for fol- 
lowing ships: named from Port, albaeor, 
the little pig. 

Albic; e'nses, ) A party of reformers 

Albige'nois, ) who separated from the 
Church of Home in the 12th century. 
They take their name from Atbtgenois, a 
small territory in France, where they re- 
sided. They are sometimes confounded 
with the Wald eases, but they were prior 
to them in time, and different from them 
in some of their tenets, and resided in a 
different part of France. The Catholics 
made war upon them, and they gradually 
dwindled till the Hcformation, when the 
remains of them fell in with tiie followers 
of Zuiuglius and the Genevan Protestants. 


Albinism, the anomaly of organisation, 

1 which distinguishes the albino. It is re- 
garded as a disease. 

Ai/bino, (from albus, white). A white 
descendant of black parents, or a white 
person belonging to a black race. The 
name was originally given by the Portu- 
guese to negroes who were born mottled 
with white spots, or whose entire skin 
was white. 

The whiteness of the albino is not 
similar to that of the fair European : it 
is pallid and death-like, communicating 
a peculiar and very unpleasant appear- 
ance to the individual. The hair is 
white on everj part of the body, the 
iris is of a pale rose colour, the eye can- 
not bear a strong light, and vision is 
very imperfect during the day -time. 
For this reason, the albinos of Afru a 
sloop during the day and go abroad 
dui mg night, when they see with great 
accuracy. 

Albion, an old name of England still 
used in poetry : supposed to be given on 
account of its white chalk cliffs, (allms, 
white.) 

Ai bite, a name of tetarto-prismatic fi 1- 
spar • a variety ot felspar m which the 
alkali is soda instead of potash. It is 
sometimes gray, green, or red , but gene- 
rally white, whence its name from albus, 
white. 

Albora, a disease of the Rkin terminat- 
ing without ulceration, but with fetid 
evacuations ftom the mouth and nose ■ it 
is described as a complication of morphew , 
serpigo, and leprosy. 

A i.iit ( a , bastard star of Bethlehem. A 
genus of slirubaceous plants of 15 species, 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Hrxandnn — tmmogynia. Name, from«/V>u- 
cum, the daffodil. 

Ai bi oi'nea, Eat. from albugo, the white 
of the eye. The outer coat or tegument 
of the eye is called tumea albuginea oeuli 
by anatomists, on account of its white- 
ness. It is otherwise called the cotyunc- 
tira. 

AT.miorNrorB, Lat. allmgineus, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling the white of the eye, 
or of an egg : e g. albugineous humour 
is the aqueous humour of the eye. 

Albc'go, the white of the eye, from 
albus, white Technically, a wiiite spot 
on the corner of the eye, which causes 
blindness ; otherwise called Lmcoma. 

Albim.a, a genus of flshef of the trutta- 
ceous kind. An Indian species (A. tmhea) 
is railed by the Dutch “ wit-fish ” Ano- 
ther species (A. nobths) is very plentiful 
in the German lakes. 

Albim, (Latin). Literally anything 
white. 1. Among the Romans, a white 
table, board, or register, on which the 
names of public officers and public ‘trans- 
actions were written. 2. The term i$ 
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now generally used to design ate a book 
originally blank, kept at places of resort, 
■wherein visitors Insert their names. Also 
a book much In fashion, especially among 
ladies, wherein friends and visitants are 
compelled to insert verses, mottos, &e. 
Some illustrated annual publications, de- 
signed for light reading, are likewise so 
called, in reference to their similarity to 
the albums of young ladies. 

Albu'men, the white of egg, (from albua, 
white).- 1. Animal albumen. This sub- 

stance is one of the chief constituents of 
all animal solids. The white of egg is 
almost pure albumen, being combined 
only with a little water, soda, and saline 
matter. It abounds in the serum of the 
blood, the humours of the eye and the 
fluid of dropsy. From its coagulability, 
albumen is much used for clarifying 
liquids, and as it forms precipitates with 
the solutions of almost all the metallic 
salts, it is a ready antidote against some 
Of the metallic poisons. 2. Vegetable al- 

bumen. This vegetable principle bears a 
close resemblance to animal albumen , and, 
like it, 1 h eoagulable by heat. It is pro- 
cured from gluten, of which it is a consti- 
tuent. It is never deleterious, however 
poisonous the plant may be which af- 
fords it. 

Album Gr-scum, the white excrement 
of dogs, sometimes used to soften leather 
In the process of dressing it, after the de- 
pilatory action of lime. It principally 
consists of phosphate of lime. 

Alburn, the small fish otherwise called 
bleak. It belongs to the order of abdo- 
minals, and genus cjprinus: is deemed 
delicious food, and artificial pearls are 
sometimes made of its scales. Named 
from albnmus, whitish. 

Albu'rnum, Lat. albua, white. The soft 
white substance which, in trees, is found 
between the inner bark and the wood. 
In process of time it acquires solidity, and 
becomes itself wood. It in popularly called 
sap-wood. 

Alca, a genus of birds including the 
auk and These birds inhabit the 

northern seas: their wings are too small 
to support them in flying, which they, 
therefore, do not attempt; but live on 
the ocean and breed on the rocks. They 
belong to the brachypterous family of 
palmipedes. Twelve species are enu- 
merated. The name alca is latinised from 
atk or auk, the name of these birds in 
the Feroe Islands and the north of Scot- 
land. 

Alcaba'la, 1 a tax formerly imposed in 

Alcava'la, j Spain and her colonies, 
consisting originally of 10, and subse- 
quently of 14 per cent., ad valorem, on all 
property sold as often as it changed hands. 

Alcaic, in ancient poetry, a term applied 
to several kinds of verse, from Alcmus, 


their inventor. The following are speci- 
mens : 

1. Ekeu ! | fuga | ces, | Postume, | Postume, 

Labun | turan | nil | necpie | taamoram. 

2. Afferet | indom | taeque | morti. 

3. Cur timet fia | vain Tiberim | tangere, 

curlolivum? 

Alcaid, Tin the polity of Spain and 

Alcalde, /Portugal, a magistrate an- 
swering nearly to our just ice of the peace : 
the Moors have an officer of the same 
name, but he is invested with supreme 
jurisdiction both in civil and criminal 
cases. The title is written in Spain al- 
cayde; in Portugal alcaide; the common 
root of which is Ar. kaidmi, governor, 
with the prefix al, the; hence also the 
cadi of the Turks. 

Alcalimeter, a graduated glass to be 
employed in determining the quantity of 
alkali in the potash and soda of com- 
merce. 

Alcamphora, a Brazilian herb, the 
croton perdteipea of botanists. The leaves 
ore used in decoction against syphilis, and 
as a diuretic. 

Alcanna, the Arabic name ol three 
plants, (l.j The Lawaonia mermits. (2.) A 
species of filarxa. (3.) The atichusa fine- 
tuna. It is also the name of a powder 
prepared from the Egyptian privet, used 
by the Turkish females to give a golden 
colour to the nails and hair. — Infused in 
water it gives a yellow, in vinegar a red, 
colour. 

Alcantara, the name of a town in 
Spain, from which the military order of 
the knights of Alcantara took its name, 
otherwise called the knights of the pear- 
tree. 

Ai.carazzab. a species of porous earthen- 
ware, made in Spain, for cooling liquids 
by promoting evaporation of the trans- 
uded water upon the external surface. 

Alcavala, in Spam, a tax on the trans- 
fer of every kind of property, real or 
personal. To this tax, which has been as 
high as 14 per cent., and which is levied 
on the same property at every transfer, is 
perhaps to be traced the real cause of the 
ruin of 8panish manufacturers. 

Alck, the elk. Name from dkxii, 
strength. 

Alcea , the hollyhock : a genus of plants. 
Class monodelphia, order polyandna. Name 
aXxsa, given by Fliny to a species ol 
mallow. 

Aicedo, the king-fisher: a genus ol 
tenuirostres of the order passerine?. 
There are numerous species of this genus, 
with one or other of which almost every 
part of the world is furnished. They 
frequent rivers, feed on fish, which they 
capture by precipitating themselves into 
the water, and nestle in holes on the 
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banks. Blue is the predominating colour ; 
the wings and tail are short, the beak 
long, straight, angular, and pointed. 

The bird known to the ancients by 
this name, is described as little bigger 
than a sparrow ; feathers purple, mixed 
with white, neck long and slender, bill 
green, and proportioned in length to the 
neck. During her incubation, which 
was in the sands of the sea-shore, the 
Sea remained perfectly calm : these 
days, forty in number, were thence 
called Aicydonidee , or Jialnjonei dies, that 
is “ halcyon days.” See Halcyon. 

Alch fmil'la , the generic name of ladies' - 
mantle, of which there ure seven species, 
and three of these British. Class tetran- 
dria , order mvnogynia. Named from Ara- 
bic, alkemelyeh, on account of its sup- 
posed alchemical virtues. 

Alchemy, a pseudo-science, which had 
for its object the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold and silver — the 
discovery of an alkahest or universal 
menstruum — a panacea or universal re- 
medy — a universal ferment, and many 
other things equally ridiculous. It was 
much cultivated in Europe during the 
l«th and 17th centuries, and, notwith- 
standing the chimerical nature of its 
objects, we are indebted to its followers 
for many important discoveries in che- 
mistry' and medicine. The earliest notice 
that we find of alchemy, is in an edict of 
the Roman emperor Diocletian, com- 
manding all books which treat of the art 
of making gold and silver to be burned. 
The term is composed of the Arabic al , 
the, and kUniya, secret, from kamay, to 
hide. 

Alciopa, a genus of artieulatn, of the 
order dorsibranchiata, of Cuvier. 

Alcmanian, pertaining to Aleman, a 
lyric poet of the 27th Olympiad, celebrated 
for his amorous verses — Alcmanian verse 
consists of two dactyls and two trochees. 

Al'co, an American quadruped nearly 
resembling the dog, but mute and melan- 
choly. This circumstance has given rise 
to the fable, that dogs transported to 
America become mute. The animal was 
used as focal by the native tribes and the 
first Spanish settlers, but it is said now 
to be extinct It is known also by the 
name of zechichi. 

Ali dates, 1 definite compounds of 
Alcowolates, J alcohol and various 
saline substances • discovered by Professor 
Graham. The alcohol seems simply to 
replace the water of crystallization. 

Al'comol, a word compounded of Arabic , 
al, the, and kUhol, a paint for the eye- 
brows. Kulphuret of antimony reduced 
to a very fine powder is used for this 
purpose by eastern ladies, and is called 
al kbhol; alcohol same ultimately to signify 
anything raised to the highest degree of 


fineness and purity, and (in Europe) now 
designates the purely spirituous part of 
liquors which have undergone the vinous 
fermentation. It is light, transparent, 
colourless, of a sharp, penetrating smell, 
and a warm stimulating taste. It cannot 
bo frozen by any known degree of cold, 
and boils at 174° Pah., sp. gr. ‘792, but 
the strongest spirit obtained by mere dis- 
tillation is ’820 , and alcohol can rarely be 
had from the shops loss than ‘835. Its 
constituents are 2 atoms of carbon, 3 of 
hydrogen, and 1 of oxygen. When dis- 
tilled with sulphuric acid, ether is pro- 
duced. Alcohol burns with a pale flame, 
producing carbonic acid and water. It 
gives no smoke. 

Alcoholiza'tion. 1. Conversion into 
alcohol. 2. Rectification of spirit till 
wholly dephlegmnted. 3. Reduction of a 
substance to an impalpable powder. 

Alcohoi/ometee, 1 an instrument for 

Alcouol'jmkteu, f ascertaining the a- 
mount of absolute alcohol in a given 
quantity of alcoholic fluid. 8ikc’s hy- 
drometer is generally used in England for 
this purpose. 

Al'cob, a small star adjoining to the 
large bright one in the middle of the tail 
of ursa major. The word is Arabic. 

Al'cohan, see Alkouan. 

Alco've, a part of a room, separated by 
an estrade or partition of columns, or by 
other corresponding ornaments, in which 
is placed a bod of state, and sometimes 
seats for company. The use of alcoves, as 
well as the word, which we have altered 
from alcofm, seems to have been derived 
from the Spanish builders, and by them 
from their Arabian conquerors. They 
have fallen into disuse. 

The Sp. word is from Ar. al kuhbeh, a 

place for the bed, the root of which is 

khauh, sleep. 

Al'cyon, a trivial name of the king- 
fisher. See Alcluo. 

Aloy'onitks, spongiform flint fossils 
common in the chalk formation. 

Alcv'onium, a genus of polypi, placed 
in the family corticati, by Cuvier. The 
animal grows in the form of u plant : the 
stem or root is fixed, fleshy, gelatinous, 
spongy, or coriaceous, with a cellular 
epidermis penetrated with stellated pores, 
and shooting out tentaculated oviparous 
hydra?. The best known species is that 
popularly called ‘‘Dead Man’s Hand,” 
A. digitntvm, Lin. 

Aioeha'ran, a star of the first magni- 
tude m the constellation Taurus, called 
also the Bull’s eye. Term, from Ar. al, 
the, and dtbr&n, a leader. 

Alokh i or, a newly discovered, colour- 
less, inflammable liquid, having a peculiar 
ethereal smell, sp. gr. *70 ; boils at 71® 
Pah. It is named from the first syllables 
of alcohol and de/qairogenatus, and may 
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be prepared by distillation from 1 part of 
water, 1 part of alcohol, 14 binoxide of 
manganese, and 14 of aqueous sulphuric 
acid. Symbol. O C a H a . 

Aldehxmc acid is prepared from alde- 
hyde, and is composed of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon. 

Ai/ona, a tree which usually grows in 
moist or boggy places- it is the Be tula 
alnus of the botanist, and is a native of 
Europe, from Lapland to Gibraltar ; and 
of Asia, from the White Sea to Mount 
Caucasus. 

Alderman, from Sax. alft, old, aldeft, 
older, and man. 1. Among our Saxon 
ancestors, the second order of nobility : it 
answered to our title of earl , it was infe- 
rior to athehng, but superior to thane. 
The title was also used in the time of 

Edgar for a justice or judge. 2. In 

present usage, a magistrate or officer of a 
town corporate, next in rank below the 
mayor. Iu London there are 28 aldermen, 
each having one of the wards of the city 
conimitted to his care. The office is for 
life. They are, by their office, justices of 
the peace, and, with the mayor, constitute 
the court of corporation. In other bo- 
roughs, the aldermen are, by 5 & 6 W. 4, 
c. 70, to be in number one-third of the 
councillors, one part to be elected tri- 
ennially from among the councillors. 

Aldink Editions, in bibliography, those 
editions of the Greek and Roman classics 
which proceeded from the press of the 
family of Aldus Manutfus, first established 
at Venice, not long after the year 1490. 
The Impress is an anchor and dolphin 
engraved on the last page. 

Ale, a fermented liquor made from malt 
and hops, and chiefly distinguished from 
beer, made of the same ingredients, by 
a smaller quantity of hops being used in 
its preparation, which renders it less 
bitter, and less fitted to keep than beer. 
The word is altered from Sax. eale. See 
Beer. 

Alevto'rium, in the old Roman archi- 
tecture, an apartment appropriated to 
the use of players with dice («/*«*). 

Aii.-Conn eh, an officer in London, 
whose business it is to inspect the mea- 
sures used in ale-houses, Ac. The situa- 
tion Is now a sinecure. Conner, from 
Sax. crw,to see, examine. 

Alector, the generic name of the JIocco. 
“ The hoccos are large gallinacea* of Ame- 
rica, which resemble turkeys, with a 
brown, round tail, formed of large stiff 
quills. They live in woods, feed on buds 
and fruits, build on trees, and are very 
social and easily domesticated.*’ Name, 
«7.f#‘rwg,the cock, for what reason un- 
certain. 

Aj.ecto'ria, the aleetorius lapis or cock- 
•tom («X!»rwg, a cock) : a peculiar stone, 


said to be got in the stomach of the cock, 
and fabled to possess great medicinal 
virtues. 

Alectoridbs, a tribe of gallinaceous 
birds, including the curassow, and analo- 
gous species. Typical genus Alector (q.v.). 

Aleh. In nautical language, when the 
helm, is moved over to the lee-side, it is 
said to be alee or hard alee. 

Alehoof, a name of a species of ground- 
ivy ; the Qlechoma hetlcracea of Lin. Tho 
leaves are used in clarifying ale. The 
name is Dutch, eiloof. 

Alembic, from Ar. al, the, andumbeq,a 
kind of cup. A chemical vessel used in 
distilling, called also a Moorsheod. It is 
made of glass, metal, or earthenware ; 
consists of a bottom part, called the ett- 
eurbit or boiler, to which is adapted a 
head, called the capital. The head is of 
a conical figure, and has its external cir- 
cumference or base depressed lower than 
its neck, so that the vapours which rise, 
and are condensed against Its sides, run 
down into the circular channel formed by 
the depressed part, from whence they are 
conveyed by a tube into a receiver. 

Alem'broth, salt of wisdom. Hie al- 
chemists gave this name to a preparation 
made by dissolving equal parts of corro- 
sive sublimate and sal ammoniac in dis- 
tilled water, and adding carbonate of soda 
as long as any precipitate was formed. 
This precipitate is the sal alembroth : a 
hydroehlorate of mercury and ammonia, 
and tho same with the hydrargyrum 
irrcpcipitatum album, or white precipitate 
of mercury of the present London phar- 
macopoeia. The word is Arabic, and sig- 
nifies the key of art. 

Alepidote, any fish whose skin is not co- 
vered with scales [akims , without scales) . 

Ale-silver, a duty paid to the Lord 
Mayor of London by sellers of ale within 
the city. 

Ale-taster, an officer appointed in 
every court-lect, and sworn to inspect 
ale, beer, and bread , and examine the 
quality and quantity within the precincts 
of the lordship. 

Aletris, a genus of exotic perennials, 
of eight species, belonging to tho class 
hexandria, and order monogynia. 

Aleurites, the generic name of a South 
Sea shrub, which belongs to the class 
monmeia, and order monodelphia. Name, 
from ctXtv^ov, flour. 

Alexandrian School, an acadomy of 
learning of all kinds, founded at Alexan- 
dria, by Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and sup- 
ported by his successors. The grammar- 
ians and mathematicians of this school 
were particularly celebrated. Among the 
first may be mentioned Aristarchus and 
Aristophanes , and among the latter Pto- 
lemy and Euclid. 
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Albxan'dris a, the bay-tree or laurel of 
Alexandria: is so called from the place 
of its growth. 

Alexan'dkiwb, \ An epithet applied to 

Alexandrian, } a kind of verse, con- 
sisting of 12 and 18 syllables alternately ; 
so called from a poem, in French, on the 
life of Alexander the Great. The French 
tragedies are generally composed of Alex- 
andrines. 

A lkxiph ab'm ic , from etkt%a>, to expel, 
and txev, poison. Antidotal : that 
has the power of expelling poison or in- 
fection by fortifying the system against it 

Alga, a sea- weed. Alge* (plural of alga ) 
is the name of one of the seven families, 
or natural tribes, into which the whole 
vegetable kingdom is divided by Lrn- 
nmus, who defines them as plants, the 
roots, leaves, and stems of which arc all 
in one. Under this description are com- 
prehended all the »ea-weeds (plants which 
grow in salt- water), and such fresh water 
plants (conterv.®) as vegetate exclusively 
under water. The algee form the third 
order, the class cryptogamta. 

Algaro'ba, the name of a tree found in 
the southern parts of Europe and in some 
parts of Asia, especially Palestine. Its 
pods are filled with a sweetish powder, 
which is supposed to have been the locusts 
on which St. John fed in the wilderness. 
Name, from Arabic, al, the, and garvba, 
a bean- tree. 

Al'garoth. When chloride of antimony 
(butter of antimony) is poured into water, 
the metallic oxide is precipitated in the 
form of a white powder, which is powder 
of Algaroth : it is, therefore, a subchloride 
of antimony. It acts as a violent emetic, 
and takes its name from Victor Algarotti, 
a physician of Verona. 

Algebra, the science of quantity in 
general or universal arithmetic : it treats 
of the method of representing magnitudes 
and their relations to one another in 
general terms, by means of symbols and 
signs respectively; and by such method 
of representation. It comprises all parti- 
cular cases of quantities, and their con- 
nection with each other, in general lan- 
guage, dependent upon the nature of the 
questions in which they are involved. 
The symbols employed arc the letters of 
the alphabet, and the signs are, + for 
addition; — , for subtraction; =, for 
equality, and > , for inequality ; X , is 
sometimes used for multiplication ; and 
«*•, for division : but the use of these signs 
is generally evaded by more concise modes 
of denoting the operations for which they 
stand. 

u Algebra is the European corrnption 
of an Arabic phrase, which may be 
thus written*-#! jsbre al makabalah , 
meaning restoration and reduction . The 


earliest work on the subject is that of 
Diophantus, a Greek of Alexandria, 
who lived between a.d. 100 and a.d. 400, 
but when cannot he well settled, nor 
whether he invented the science himself 
or borrowed it from some eastern work. 
It was brought among the Mahometans 
by Mohammed ben Musa (Mahomet, 
the son of Moses), between a.d. 800 and 
a.d. 630 , and was certainly derived by 
him from the Hindoos. The earliest 
work which has been found among the 
latter nation, is called the V\ja Gemta, 
written in the Sanscrit language, about 
a.d. 1150. It was introduced into Italy, 
from the Arabic work of Mohammed, 
just mentioned, about the beginning of 
the 13th century, by Leonardo Ronacci, 
called Leonard of Pisa , and into Eng- 
land by a physician, named Robert 
Recorde, in a book called the Whetstone 
of Witte, published in the reign of 
Queen Mary, in 1557.”— Augustus Be 
Morgan. 

Algebra'ic, 1 Pertaining to algebra ; 
Alokbra'ical,/ containing an opera- 
tion of algebra, or deduced from such an 
operation. Thus an algebraic curve is 
one of which the relation between the 
abscissa and ordinates is expressed by an 
equation which contains only algebraic 
quantities : in contradistinction to a 
transcedental curve , in which the relation 
is expressed in infinite scries. See also 
Equation and Quantity. 

Al'oeneb, a Btar of the second magni- 
tude, on the right shoulder of Perseus. 

Ai/gol, a star of the third magnitude, 
called Medusa’s head, in Perseus. 

Ai/gorab, a star of the third magni- 
tude on the right wing of Corvus. 

Al'guazil, an officer in Spain, corre- 
pondrng to the bailiff in England. 

Alh v'oE.E,a tribe of plants In the natural 
system , type alhagi. 

Alha'gi, the prickly hedysarum; a 
shrub of the Levant. Name altered from 
the Arabic name Aigul or Aghtil. 

Alias the Latin word for otherwise: a 
term used in judicial proceedings to con- 
nect the different names by which a 
person is called, who has assumed ficti- 
tious ones. Altos is also the name of a 

second writ, issued when the first has 
failed to enforce the judgment, as an alias 
capias, &c. 

Alibi, the Latin word for elsewhere; a 
law term used where a person charged 
with an offence, pleads that he could not 
have committed it, because he was at the 
time elsewhere. The part of a plea which 
avers the party to have been elsewhere, 
Is also called an alibi. 

Alico'nbda, a large tree found in Congo, 
from the bark of which a kind of flax is 
manufactured. 

Al'idadr, an Arabic name for the index 
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which moves about the centre of on as- 1 
txolabe or quadrant, carrying the sights 
of the telescope, and showing the number 
of degrees ana minutes of altitude on the 
quadrated limb of the instrument. 

A' libs, from Lat. alius, another. In 
law, a foreigner : one not within the alle- 
giance of the sovereign; opposed to 
denizen. 

In France, a child bom of residents 
who arc not citizens is an alien. In 
Britain, the children of aliens bom in 
that country are natural-born subjects ; 
and the children of British-born sub- 
jects, owing allegiance to the crown 
of England, though bom in other coun- 
tries, are naturalised subjects, and 
entitled to the privileges of resident 
citizens. 

Alikna'te, Lat. alienatus. Applied to 
leaves of plants, when the first leaves give 
way to others totally different from them. 

Auena'tion, in law, denotes the act of 
making over a man’s property in lands, 
tenements, &c. to another person. 

To ahen or alienate in fee, is to sell or 
convey the fee-simple of lands, &c. 

Alien -duty, a tax upon goods imported 
by aliens, beyond the duty upon like 
goods imported by citizens ; a discrimi- 
nating duty on the tonnage of ships be- 
longing to aliens; or any extra duties 
imposed by law on aliens. 

Alienation-office, an office to which 
all writs of covenant and entry, on which 
fines are levied and recoveries suffered, 
are carried, to have fines for alienation 
set and paid thereon. 

Al'iment, from Lut. alimentum, nou- 
rishment. In Scotch law, the natural ob- 
ligation of parents to provide for children, 
is termed the obligation of aliment. 
Aumentaet -canal, 1 a name given to 
Alimentary-duct, j the w'holo con- 
duit through which the food passes from 
the mouth to the anus. The presence of 
this duct may be said to form the true 
characteristic of the animal. The tho- 
racic duct is sometimes so called. 

Alimentary-law, among the Romans, 
a law that obliged children to support 
their parents, when they were unable to 
provide for their own sustenance. 

Alimony, Lat. alimonia, from alo, to 
feed. An allowance made to a woman 
legally separated from her husband, when 
she is neither charged with elopement nor 
adultery. The sum is fixed by the pro- 
per judge, and granted out of the hus- 
band’s estate. 

Aliped, wing-footed, from ala, a wing, 
and pes, a foot. Substantively, an animal 
whose toes are connected by a membrane, 
and which serve fbr wings, e. g. the bat 
Is an aliped. 

Aliquant, from Lat. aliqumtum, a 
little. In arithmetic, an aliquant number 


is one which does not measure another 
exactly, e.g. 6 is an aliquant part of 20, 
for 6 docs not divide 20 without leaving 
a remainder. 

Aliquot, from Lat. aliquoties, some- 
times. In arithmetic, an aliquot part of 
a number is one which measures it a 
certain number of times ; e.g. 7 measures 
21, and is therefore called an aliquot part 
of 21. See Measure. 

Alis'ma, the water-plantain ; a genus of 
plants of the class hexandria , and order 
polygynia. There are five British species, 
all hurdy perennials, inhabiting the mar- 
gins of lakes, rivers, ditches, &c., whence 
the name, from Celtic alts, water. 

Alisma'cejb, an order of aquatic plants 
in the natural system; typical genus 
alisnui. 

Ali-trunck, 1 in entomology, the pos- 
Alitruncub, i terior segment of the 
thorax to which the abdomen of the in- 
sect is affixed, and which carries the legs, 
properly so called, and the wings. 

Alizarine, a substance extracted from 
madder, and believed by some to be the 
dyeing principle of the root. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed, that the richer 
madders of Avignon afford little or no 
alizarine ; and that the purpurine, from 
which the alizarine is immediately pro- 
cured, is a richer dye than the pure sub- 
stance itself. The term is derived from 
ali-zari, the commercial name of madder 
in the Levant. 

Alkahest, a term used by Paracelsus 
to signify a liquid capable of removing 
every kind of obstruction ; and by Tan 
Helmont, to designate a universal solvent, 
capable of reducing every substance in 
nature to a state of purity. Tho prepa- 
ration of this wonderful fluid was one of 
the chief objects of alchemy. Query. — If 
it dissolves all substances, iu what vessels 
could it be contained ? 

The term is usually derived from the 
Arabic, but others maintain that Para- 
celsus compounded it of the German 
words all and geist, spirit ; others, again, 
assert, that it is nothing more than a 
corruption of alkali est, so that the ety- 
mology appears as difficult as the pre- 
paration of the wonderful fluid of 
which it is tho name. 

Alkali, 1 from Arabic kali, with the 
Alcali, j common prefix al, the plant 
called glasswort (from its use in the ma- 
nufacture of glass), or rather the salt ob- 
tained from the ashes of the plant. A 
general name in chemistry for all bodies 
which combine with acid, so as to neu- 
tralise or impair the activity of the 
latter, and produce certain saline sub- 
stances, differing in their properties from 
either. The name was formerly confined 
to the three substances potash , so4a , and 
ammonia, but it is now extended to nu- 
i 
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merous other substances, and these are 
become the representatives of three 
classes of alkalies, the vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. The first two are called fixed 
alkalies, and. the third is called volatile 
alkali. They have theso properties in 
common; they change the vegetable 
purples and bines to green, the reds to 
purple, and the yellows to brown, both 
before and after being saturated with car- 
bonic acid ; they are powerful solvents of 
animal matter, with which, as with fat of 
oil, they combine, and form soap. 

Ai'kauk ever, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the amount of absolute alkali in 
commercial potash and soda by the quan- 
tity of acid of a known strength which 
a given weight of it will neutralise. 

Al'kaloid, from alkali, and ubo(, like. 
A substance possessing some of the 
properties of an alkali. The name is 
applied to a large class of vegetable sub- 
stances possessed of alkaline properties, 
and which are more commonly designated 
vegetable alkalies. These generally consist 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, and possess great medicinal activity. 

Al'kanet, the plant bugloss ( Anrhusa 
tinctoria ), the root of which yields a tine 
red colour to alcohol, oil, wax, and all 
unctuous substances. The colouring 
matter is confined to the hark : it is 
named by chemists alcannme or anchusic 
acid. The name is altered from alkenna 


(q.v.). 

Aukeken'gi, the Arabic name of the 
winter cherry (Vhymlis alkekengi). The 
berry is medicinal. 

Alkkn'na, the Egyptian privet, (a species 
of Lawsonia), the pulverised Iraves of 
which are much used in eastern countries 
for staining the nails of the fingers yellow. 
The powder being wetted forms a paste 
which, bound on the nails for a night, 
gives colour enough to last for several 
weeks. The name is Arabic, al, the, and 
ktnny, a dye. 

Alker'mi s, an Arabic name of a cele- 
brated remedy in the form of a confection, 
of which kermes (q.v.) forms the basis. 

Alkoo'hl, Alkoo'l, a preparation of 
antimony (black sulphuret), used by 
oriental ladies to tinge their eyelids, eye- 
lashes, and eyebrows of a black colour. 

Al'jcoran, (from Ar. al, the, and koran, 
book, that is, the book, by wuy of eminence, 
as we say the bible. The book which con- 
tains the Mohammedan doctrines of faith 
and practice. It was written by Moham- 
med in the dialect of the Koreish, which 
Is the purest Arabic ; hut the languages 
of Arabia have suffered such changes 
since it was written, that the booh is no 
longer intelligible to the Arabian* them- 
selves, without being studied /be any 
Other book written in a dead .anguage. 


The great doctrine of the koran is the 
unity of God ; that there never was, and 
never can he more than one orthodox 
religion ; that the cercmonios of worship 
are only temporary, and may be altered 
by divine direction, yet the substance 
being eternal truth continues immutable , 
and that whenever religion became cor- 
rupted in essentials God in his goodness 
re-informed mankind by his severs . pro- 
phets, of whom Moses and Jesus Christ 
were the most distinguished, till Moham- 
med, who Is their seal, and no other is to 
be expected after him. 

Alkor'anist, one who adheres strictly 
to the letter of the koran, rejecting all 
comments. The Persians are alkoranists. 
The Ara bs , Turks, and Tartars admit many 
traditions. 

All, the whole. All in the wind is a 
phrase which expresses the state of a 
ship’s sails when they are parallel to the 

direction of the wind. All hands ahoay ! 

the phrase by which a ship’s company 
are summoned on deck. 

Auagite, a mineral of a brown or 
green colour ; massive, semi-opaque, frac- 
ture conclioidal , it is a earbo-silicate of 
manganese. 

Allah, the Arabic name of God, com- 
pounded of the particle al and elah, ador- 
able, i. e. the Adorable. 

Ai.la Breve, Italian, according to the 
breve. In music, the name of a movement 
whose bars consist of the note called a 
breve. It is denoted at the beginning of a 
staff by a C with a vertical line through it. 

Allaman'da, the generic name of a 
shrub of Guiana, the leaves of which are 
used at Surinam as a specific for colic. 
Vcntandna — Monngynia. 

Alla Cai-ella , Italian, literally, accord- 
ing to the chapel. In music, the same as 
Alla breve (q. v ), this time being princi- 
pally employed in movements used in the 
church or chapel. 

Al'lanite, a mineral named in honour 
of Mr. Thomas Allan of Edinburgh. It 
a siliceous oxide of cerium, and is found 
in Greenland. 

Allan to'u , pertaining to the allantois. 
The allantoic and is obtained from the 
fluid of the allentois. The same acid was 
formerly called the ammotic acid, being 
supposed to exist in the liquor ammi of 
the cow. 

Allanto'id. The allantois is also called 
the allantoid membrane. 

Allanto'is, from ahket, a sausage, and 
likeness. A thin membrane which 
exists in most of the mammalia, situated 
between the chorion and amnion, and com- 
municating with the bladder of the canal 
called the urachus: it contains the urine 
of the foetus. 

Allantqx'icom, from otXhtti. a sausage. 
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and rolixov, poison. A poison developed 
in putrid sausages made of blood and 
liver. 

Ai-lega'i-ion, in ecclesiastical courts, a 
formal complaint or declaration of charges . 
In law, the production of instruments or 
deeds to justify something. 

Allegiance, the duty or fidelity of a 
subject to his sovereign or government. — 
The oath of allegiance is that taken in 
acknowledgment of the temporal autho 
rity of the sovereign, as the oof A of su- 
premacy acknowledges the sovereign to be 
the supreme head of the church. The 
term is old Fr. from Lat. alhgo, of ad 
and ligo , to bind. 

Al'legory, from eckkv t y 9 ftet, of ctkkos, 
other, and a.yo^ivco,to speuk. A figurative 
sentence or discourse, wherein something 
else is signified than the words in their 
literal meaning express. The principal 
subject is thus kept out of view, and is 
described by another subject, which is 
represented so as to bear some resemblance 
to it in properties and circumstances 
The reader or hearer is thus left to collect 
the meaning from the resemblance which 
he can find between the secondary and 
the primary subject. 

Allegre'tto, in music, denotes a move- 
ment of time quicker than andante, but 
not so quick as allegro. See Aim <jro. 

Aixeg JUS 81M0, in music, means very 
lively. See Allegro. 

Allegro, Ital. from leggicre, to be merry. 
In music, a word denoting a brisk move- 
ment; a sprightly part or strain. There 
are two other degrees of the same ■ allegris- 
sinw , very lively ; allegretto, or poco allegro, 
a little lively. The word ptu, more, is 
sometimes prefixed to strengthen the 
meaning. , 

Allmu'iar (in Heb. rT l -"f 7 l ?n, praise 
to .lab). Praise to Jehovah: a word used 
to denote pious joy and exultation, chiefly 
in hj urns and anthems. The Greeks re- 
tained the word in their EAtXtv I»j, praise 
to lo , probably a corruption of Jah. The 
Homans retained the latter word in their 
lo triumphe. 

Alm luiah, a name given to wood sor- 
rel {oxahs aettosa). It was so called, be- 
cause thealleluiah was sung in the church 
at the time when its leaves first appeared 
above ground. 

Al'ikmand (French). In music, a slow 
air in common time, or grave, solemn 
music with a slow movement. Also the 
name of a brisk dance common in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

ALLE'iuoN.in heraldry , an eagle without 
beak or feet, with expanded wings, de- 
noting imperialists vanquished and dis- 
armed. The word is also w ntton alerum 

All-i omis, a game at cards played by 
two or four persons; so called from pos- 


session of the four honours by one person, 
who is then said to have all fours. 

All-hallows, all-saints’-day: the first 
day of November, dedicated to all the 
saints in general. 

All-heal, a popular name of several 
plants ; e. g a species of hedge nettle 
(stachys palustns) , is called “ clown’s all- 
heal,” and a species of St John’s wort 
( hypericum androsepmum) , has the name 
of all-heal, besides several others. 

Allia'ceotts, pertaining to garlic (al- 
lium) : having the properties of garlic. 

Alliance. 1. In aril and camm law, the 
relation contracted between two persons 
or two families by marriage. 1 — —2 In 
politics and international late, a treaty en- 
tered into by sovereigns or states, for their 
mutual safety and defence, or for the 
purpose of attacking some other state, or 
for both , sometimes also the instrument 
of confederacy.-— The term is Fr. alliance, 
the root of which is Her, to unite. 

Alligation, Lat. alhgatio , of ad and 
ligo, to bind. A rule in arithmetic to 
find the value of compounds, consisting 
of ingredients of different values. It is 
divided into two kinds. 1. Alligation 
medial is when the price and quantities 
of several simples, which arc to be mixed, 
are given to find the mean price of the 

mixture. 2. Alligation alternate is when 

the prices of several things are given to 
find the quantities which must he taken 
of them to make a mixture of a given 
mean price. 

Al'ligator, a species or rather subgenus 
of the crocodile family of reptiles ; to 
which belongs the crocodilus lunus of 
Cuvier. The animal belongs to the lizard 
order ( sauria , Cuv.), has a long naked 
body, four feet, five toes on each fore foot, 
and four on euch hind one, armed with 
claws, and a serrated tail. The mouth is 
\ er> large and furnished w-ith sharp teeth , 
the skin is brown, tough, and on the 
sides covered with tubercles. The larger 
of these animals grow to the length of 17 
or IBleet , they live in and about the rivers 
of the southern parts of North America ; 
eat fish, catch hogs on the shore, or dogs 
when swimming. In w inter they burrow 
in the mud, and remain torpid till spring. 
Name altered from allagurtn, from Bp. 
and Fort, lagarto, a lizard. 

Alligator-fear, a West Indian fruit, 
resembling a pear in shape. It is the 
fruit of the Zaurus Per sea of Linna-us. 

Almn'ement, from Fr. alignement, a 
squaring, a row', from hgne, a line. 

Ai moth, a star in the tail of the Great 
Bear (ursa mg/or), much employed in find- 
ing the latitude at sea. 

The Arabs gave the name of Allioth 
or Alhuth, meaning " the horse,” to 
each of the three stars in the tail of the 
Great Bear, on account of their appear* 
y 2 
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Inf like three horses, ranged for draw- 
' ing thte waggon represented by the four 

stars called Charles’ Wain. 

Al'liom, garlic ; a genus of plants of the 
class heAaiidria, and order monogynia. 
There are upwards of 60 species, almost 
all of which are hardy perennials. Eight 
species are British. The A. porrum, or 
leek, and the A. cepa, or onion, are perhaps 
among the most useful of the species ; and 
the A. Canadmse, or Canada onion-tree, 
which hears excellent eatable onions on 
the top of the stalk, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. Name latinized from Celtic 
all, acrid. 

Allocation, from Lat. ad and loco, to 
place. The admission of an article of an 
account, or the allowance of an account, 
In the English Exchequer. The certificate 
of allowance of cost of taxation, granted 
by the master or other officer of court, is 
in practice termed an allocatur. The writ 
de allocattone facxenda is directed to the 
Lord Treasurer or Barons of the Exche- 
quer, commanding them to allow an ac- 
countant such sums as he shall lawfully 
expend in the execution of Ids office 

Allochroitk, a variety of the dodeca- 
hedral garnet. It is found massive, of a 
green, brown, gray, or yellowish colour ; 
lustre, glimmering. Name, from gtXXH, 
other, and %wa, colour, expressive of 
the changes of colour it undergoes before 
the blow pipe, by the action of which it 
| is finally converted into a fine black 
l enamel. 

j Allodial, pertaining to allodium (q. V.), 

and opposed to feudal. 

Allodium, freehold estate : land which 
is the absolute property of the owner : 
real estate hold In absolute independence, 
without being subject to any rent, service , 
or acknowledgment to a superior : op- 
posed to feud. In England there is no 
allodial land, all land being held of the 
sovereign : in the United States of Ame- 
' rica, most lands are allodial The word 
is probably latinised from Celtic allod, that 
is, all, complete, and od, possession. 

Allonge, from Fr. allonger, to lengthen, 

to thrust. 1. A pass with a sword made 

by stepping forward and extending the 

arm. 'l. A long rein when a horse is 

trotting in hand. 

Allopathv, Lat. allopathia of etXXos, 
other, and <ra.0oc, disorder. The effect 
of a medicine which cures a diseased 
action by inducing another : opposed to 
homoeopathy. 

Allophane, a mineral of a blue, green, 
or brown colour; occurs massive, or iu 
imitative shapes. It is hard and brittle, 
and gelatinizes in acids. Name, from 
ak\oj, other, and <pau**>, to appear. 

Allotment op Lands. Any piece of land 
set apart for a special purpose is called an 


allotment. Thus, when a cottage has 
more land than suffices for a garden, it is 
commonly called a cottage allotment. 

Allotiuophagt, from etKkov^ioe, extra- 
neous (things), and <petv<u, I eat. A desire 
to eat what is improper for food, depraved 
appetite : symptomatic of disease. 

Allowances In selling goods, or in 
paying duties upon them, certain deduc- 
tions are made from their weights, depend - 
ing on the nature of the packages in which 
they are inclosed, and which are regulated 
in most instances by the custom of mer- 
chants, and the rules laid down by public 
offices. These deductions are termed 
allowances ; and are further distinguished 
by the epithets Draft, Tare, Tret, and Cloff, 
which see in their places. 

Allot', from Fr. alloy er, to mix one 
metal with another, perhaps from d la lot , 
the proportions being regulated by law ; 
but more probably from alher, to unite. 
To alloy is to mix one metal with another 
by fusing them together : the compound 
formed is called an alloy. Formerly the 
term was restricted to compounds formed 
of gold and silver, with other metals of 
inferior value, but it is now extended to 
any compound of any two or more metals 
whatever, except when one of the con- 
stituents is mercury : the term amalgam 
is then used to denote the compound. 
Brass, bron/e, and type metal arc familiar 
instances of alloys. When a metal of in- 
ferior value is used to deteriorate another 
metal, as gold, the inferior metal is some- 
times distinguished as the alloy. Thus, 
when gold is alloyed with copper, tho 
copper is called the alloy, although strictly 
the term is referable to the compound. 
Thus our gold coin is an alloy, consisting 
of 11 parts pure gold and one part copper , 
and our silver com is likewise an alloy, 
consisting of 11 T silver and 0 9 copper. 
The silver alloy used for plate is the same 
as that used for coin, and the purity is 
guaranteed by the assay stamp of tho 
Goldsmiths’ Company. To produce an 
alloy of two metals, they must be fused 
together. Alloy is sometimes written 
allay. 

All-saints, the first day of November, 
called also All-hallows. 

All-souls, the second day of Novem- 
ber, which is set apart by the Burnish 
church, to supplicate for the souls of tho 
faithful deceased. 

Allspice, a popular name of the Myrtus 
pimenta, or more par'ieularly the dried 
berry of that tree, which has a spicy, 

E ungent, but agreeable aromatic taste. It 
i a native of J amaica, and is thence called 
Jamaica pepper : similarly, the Chtmo- 
nanthus fragrant of Japan is called the 
Japan allspice. 

Allu'mbd, Fr. cdlumit, lighted. In A*- 
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raldry, applied to the eyes of beasts, when 
they arc drawn sparkling and red. 

Ai ltj'vial, composed of alluvion. 

Allti'vion, 1 Lat. alluvia, of ad and luo, 

Atxtj'vium, j to wash. Detritus, con- 
sisting of earth, sand, gravel, stones, or 
other transported matter, which has been 
washed away and deposited by water 
upon land, not permanently submerged 
beneath tho waters of lakes and seas. 
Alluvion is distinguished by geologists 
into ancient and modern : the first is cha- 
racterised by the fossil remains of large 
extinct mammalia and carnivora; and the 
second, by the remains of man and co- 
temporaueous animals and plants. 

Alma.. 1. An alchemical name for 
water.— -2. In i Egyptian customs. Sec 
Alme 

Almadic. 1. A hark canoe used on 

some parts of the coast of Africa 2. A 

long boat used at Calicut, in India, 80 feet 
in length, and 6 or 7 broad ; called also 
cathun. 

Almagbs't, the name of a celebrated 
book drawn up by Ptolemy ; being a col- 
lection of tho problems of the ancients 
relative to geometry and astrology. Its 
original Greek title was lavra-ti Mtyi<rrvj 
(the Great Cotn/ntfafion). The Arabians 
translated it in the ninth century, and 

S refixed their article al, the, to the woid 
flyuprn, which, when the work was re- 
translated into Latin, was corrupted into 
Almagestnm; whence English Almagest. 
The best modern edition is that published 
at Paris in 1813-15, in 2 \ols.,4to. Itcon- 
tains the Greek and a French translation, 
by M. Halma. 

Alma Mater, fostering mother. The 
name sometimes given to a university by 
those who have taken their degrees in it. 
At/M an ac, ( A small book containing 
Al'manack, la calendar of days and 
months ; the rising and setting of the sun , 
the age, changes, <Sfcc., of tho moon, 

I eclipses, tides, church festivals, Ac., for 
the ensuing year. The Nautical Almanac 
and Astronomical ephimerts is a kind of 
| national almanac, published for every 
1 year, by anticipation, under the direction 
of the Commissioners of longitude : the 
! astronomical calculations are adapted to 
j the meridian of Greenwich. The term is 
[ compounded of Arabic al and mdrnich , 
reckoning, perhaps from fjoecvooKoc^ lunar 
circle. 

Aj.man'dine, Fr. almandine. It. alaban- 
dina. A beautiful mineral of a red colour, 
of various shades ; commonly translucent, 
often transparent. It is usually termed 
precious garnet: the finest crjstuls are 
those of Ceylon and Pegu, where they 
occur in the sand of the rivers. 

Ai/me In Egyptian customs, the alme 
are girls, whose occupation is to amuse 


company with singing and dancing. They 
derive their name from having received 
a superior education to other women. 

Al'mehralkm. In Mohammedan masques, 
a niche pointing out the direction of the 
kella, or temple of Mecca, towards which 
the faithful look during prayer. 

Almond, the seed or kernel of the nut 
or fruit of the almond-trce (amygdalus 
communis), which grows spontaneously in 
warm countries, particularly in Barbary : 
it nearly resembles the peach. There are 
sweet and bitter almonds, but they are 
only distinguishable by the taste and 
by chemical analysis. Sweet almonds 
contain 54 per cent, of a fixed oil ; bitter 
almonds contain less of this oil, but they 
yield instead a bitter poisonous principle, 

known in chemistry as amygdaline. 

2. The tonsils, two glands near the basis 
of the tongvie, are called almonds of the 
throat, from their resemblance to that 1 
fruit , and the external glands of the neck, | 
situated near the oars, are called almonds 

of the ears. 3. Among lapidaries, almonds 

signify pieces of rock crystal, used in 
adorning branch candlesticks: they are 

so called in reference to their form 

4. A measure, by which the Portuguese 
sell their oil, is called an almond (written 
almude) : 26 alinudes - 1 pipe. I 

Almond-furnace, a furnace used by , 
refiners to reduce to lead the slags of j 
litharge, used in refining silver, by the 
aid ol charcoal. 

Almon d-pasts, a paste made of blanched 
bitter almonds, white of egg, spirit of 
wine, Ac. It is a cosmetic for softening the 
skin and preventing chaps. 

Almond-tree. See Amvodalus. 

Almoner, a distributor of alms. By the 
ancient canons, every monastery was to 
dispose of a tenth of its income in alms to 
the poor, and all bishops were obliged 
to keep an almoner. This title is some- 
times given to a chaplain, as an almoner 
of a ship or regiment. The lord almoner, 
or lord high almoner of England, is an 
ecclesiastical officer, usually a bishop, 
who lias the forfeiture of all deodands, 
and the goods which accrue from felo de 
sc, which he is required by his office to 
distribute among the poor. — The grand 
almoner of France is the first ecclesiastical 
dignitary, and has the superintendence of 
hospitals and other charities. 

Almonry, the residence of the almoner, 
or tho place where the alms arc distri- 
buted. Hence the words ambry, aumbry, 
and Scotch, aumery. 

Alms, whatever is given out of charity 
to the poor. Tenure by free aims, or frank- 
almoign, was that by which the pos- 
sessor was bound to pray for the soul of 
tho donor, whether dead or alive. By this 
tenure most of the ancient monasteries 
and religious houses in England held their 
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lands, as do the parochial clergy, and 
many ecclesiastical and eleemosynary 
establishments at the present day. 

Ai HT7< an 'tar, the Arabic name of each 
of a series of circles of the celestial sphere, 
which are conceived to pass through the 
centre of the sun or of a «tar parallel to 
the horizon. The almueantars are the 
same, with respect to the azimuths and 
horizon, \\ hich the parallels of latitude are 
with respect to the meridians and equntor. 

Almvcantah-btaff, an instrument of 
box or pear-tree, having an arch of 15 
degrees : formerly used at sea for observing 
the sun’s amplitude at rising or setting, 
and the variations of the compass. 

Ai/mode, a wine measure in Portugal, 
of which 2(5 make a pipe; written also 
almond, (q. v.}. 

Al'mdo, the Scriptural name of a tree 
or wood, which the Vulgate translates 
lignin thynia ; the Septuaginf, wrought - 
uood, and which some consider to he 
ebony. The Nubbins render the word 
coral, but the more common opinion is 
that it means gummy or resinous wood in 
general, and perhaps especially the shit- 
tim. SeelKingsx.il. 

Alnttpe. See Ai.mupk. 

Ai/ntjs, the generic name of the alder- 
tree, of which there are 15 species besides 
many varieties. Class momma, order 
tetrandria. The common alder {A. glutin- 
osa), is frequent in Britain , inhabits w et 
meadows and moist grounds. The bark 
and leaves are employed in dyeing and 
tanning leather; wood valuable for piles 
of bridges, &e. Name Latinized of Celtic 
al , near, and lan, the river bank “where 
the alder dank delights to dwell.” 

Aloe, the name of a genus of plants 
comprehending upwards of 100 species, 
some of which are arborescent, others 
Rlmibaceous, and Rome perennials , all 
natives of warm climates, and most of 
them of the south of Africa. Class hex- 
andrta, order mmogynia. Name aloO, Or. 
dXop, °f uncertain origin, but perhaps 
from the Arabic name alloch. 

A series of trials has been made with- 
in these few years, at Paris, to ascer- 
tain the comparative strength of cables 
made of hemp and of the aloe from Al- 
giers. Of those of equal size, that made 
of alofi raised a weight of 2000 kilo- 
grammes (about two tons) , that made 
of hemp a weight only of 400 kilo- 
grammes. 

A'u'es, the Inspissated juice obtained 
from the leaves of some species of the 
alol*. It is bitter, gummy, and resinous, 
and extensively used in medicine. There 
are four sorts. 1. The Socotrine aloes, im- 
ported from the lBland of Socotra, in the 
Indian ocean : it is obtained from AM 

apical. a. 2. The Hejiatic aloes takes its 

name from its liver colour : it is obtained 


from the AM vulgaris, or true alofi, ac- 
cording to RIbthorp, but others believe 
that it is the produce of the AM perfoliata. 

3. The Cuba line (Horse) aloes is merely 

the coarsest species of the Barhadoes or 
hepatic aloes. It is extensively used in 

veterinary medicine. 4. The Cape aloes 

Is obtained from the same species of the 
plant as the Socotrine, but it is of a coarser 
quality. The use of aloes in medicine is 
to stimulate the large inteslines. 

Aloe'tic, pertaining to the aM, or to 
aloes : containing aloes, c.g. an aloetie me- 
dicine. Braoonnot has given the name of 
alotc or aloelic and to a substance obtained 
by treating aloes with sulphuric acid , hut 
Clicvreuil regards it as an artificial tannin. 

Aloft, in nautical language, in the top, 
at the mast-head, or on the higher yards 
or rigging. 

Alo'oians, a sect of ancient heretics, 
who denied Jesus Christ to he the A oyos, 
or Word, and, consequently, rejected tho 
gospel of 8t. John. 

Aioooteo'phv, Lat. alogotrophia, from 
aXoyos, disproportionate, and 
nutrition. An unequal nutrition of dif- 
ferent parts of the body, especially of tho 
bones, in the disease called rachitis. 

Aloof, in nautical language, the com- 
mand to the man at the helm to keep the 
ship near the wind when sailing upon a 
quarter- wind. 

Alope'ces, from a fox. The 

psoas muscles are sometimes so called, 
probably because they arc peculiarly 
strong in the fox. 

Aio'pwy, I -at. alopecia, of et\urv,%, a 
fox, the urine of which is said to occasion 
baldness Fox-evil: a disease which is 
also called scurf : it consists in a falling- 
off of the hair, from any or every pait of 
the body. The term is now nearly syno- 
nymous w'ith baldness. 

Alopecu'hos, the generic name of the 
fox-tail grass. Class triandria, order di- 
gynia. There are 12 species, 6 of which 
are British, mostly perennial. Name, 
from ctXorr^, ft fox, and ov^oc,, a tail , the 
flowers being arranged in tail-like stalks. 

Alo'sa, a fish called the shad ( A . vulga- 
ris). It is a sub-genus of the clupcfr or 
herring family, but is much larger and 
thicker than the clupea or herring. 

ALrxG'NA, the Domains paco of Lin. and 
the Pacos of Pennant : it is used as a beast 
of burden in Peru. 

Alth k , the name of the first letter of the 
Greek alphabet, and omega, the name of 
the last ; whence the metaphorical ex- 
pression, alpha and omega, meaning the 
first and the last. 

Alphabet, ct.\Qet, and /2t}T», that is, A 
and B. The ordinary series of lotters ttr 
syllables (in syllabic alphabets) of a lan- 
guage. The number of letters differ in 
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different languages: The Hebrew con- 
tains 22 letters ; as also the Chaldee, Sa- 
maritan, Syriac, Persian, and ASthi- 
opic The Irish, which is the same as the 
Pelasgian or Scythian, has only 17 ; the 
Greek alphabet, which was brought by 
Cadmus into Greece from Phoenicia, and 
was also Pelasgian in its origin, consisted 
of 16, to which 8 were afterwards added. 
The ancient Arabic alphabet consisted of 
24 letters, but 4 were added, making 28. 
The Sanscrit (Devanagaree) alphabet con- 
tains 100 letters The Coptic consists of 
32, the Turkish of 33, the Georgian of 36, 
the Russian of 39, the (Spanish of 27, the 
Italian of 20, the Latin of 22, the French 
of 22 (strictly 28), and the English of 26 
The Chinese have no proper alphabet. 

AreHo'NsiN, a surgical instrument for 
extracting balls from gun shot wounds , 
so called from its inventor, Alphonso Per- 
rins, a Neapolitan physician. 

Aumo'NsrvB Ta.bi,f. 8, the name given to 
a set of astronomical tables compiled by 
order of Alphonsus, king of Arragon, in 
the first year of his reign (a d 1262). 

Ai/raes, from a.X<po$, white The spe- 
cies of leprosy Willed vitiligo, in which 
the skin is rough, with white spots. 

Airix, Ai/risT. The seed of the fox- 
tail grass , used for feeding birds 
AtriN*n, a genus of exotic perennials, 
of 16 species, of the class tnonandna, and 
order monogynia. Name, from alpmus , 
elevated, in reference to their favourite 
situations. 

Alpine plants are such low plants as 
grow naturally In mountainous situa- 
tions, where they are covered with 
snow during some part of the year. 
Alfin'iace*, one of the names of the 
natural order of plants called Zingibe- 
racea?. 

Ai/ciCiBn, a Portuguese measure of ca- 
pacity, equal to about two gallons , called 
also a cantor. It contains half an almude. 
Aiuniron, ) names of a lead ore found 
Amt irons, | in Cornwall, and used by 
potters to give a green varnish to their 
wares , hence called potters' ore . 

Altuj'n m, small images carved out of the 
roots of trees, and held in great vene ra- 
tion formerly among the northern nations. 
They had the same rank as the penates of 
the ancient Italians. 

At SFfr.vo, a direction in written music 
to return to a former part, where the cha- 
racter $ appears. 

Ax.sina.cev., an order of weedy plants, 
of which the genus Ahim is the type. 

Atsiuijthe generic name of the chick- 
weed, according to Linnaeus , hut the A. 
media, or common chickweed, is now re- 
ferred to the genus Btellana. The name 
is from ttAwf , a shady place, and <pika> t 
j to lore. 
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Alsto'nxa, the generic name of two spe- 
cies of Indian shrubs, class pentandria, 
order monogynia , the one resembles the 
tea-plant, the other is poisonous Named 
in honour of Professor Alston, who first 
established the genus 

Alstr.oeme'ria, a genus of American 
perennials, of the class hexandrta , and 
order monogynia. There are thirteen 
species. 

Ait, \ from Lat altus, high. A term 

Ai.to, j applied in music to that part of 
the great scale of sounds which lies be- 
tween F above the treble cl off and G m 
altiasimo 

A' i t ax, Lat. alto, ara. See Ara. 1 . An 
elevated place upon which sacrifices were 
formerly offered to Borne deity Altars 
were originally of turf, latterly of marble, 
wood, or horn, and those of the Jens of 
shittiin-wood, and covered with gold or 
brass. Some altars were round, others 
square, others triangular, but all faced 
the east, and there is no doubt but that 
they arc as ancient as the practice of 

sacrificing. 2. In modern churches, the 

communion-table, or table for the distri- 
bution of the eucharist, &c 

A't.taraoe the profits arising to priests 
on account of the altar , also altars, erected 
before the rcformation,in virtue of dona- 
tions, within parochial churches, for tho 
purpose of performing mass, Ac. for de- 
ceased friends. 

Altarxst, lln old law-hooks , the 

A'ltar-thane, j priest or parson to 
whom the altarage of a church belonged , 
also a chaplain. 

Altfratiyb, Lat. alteratus, causing 
alteration. Substantively, a medicine 
which establishes the healthy functions 
of the body, without sensible evacuation 
by phrsplration, purging, or vomiting. 

Ai,if.rn, Lat. alternus , of alter, other. 
Alternate reciprocal. In crystallography, 
exhibiting on an upper and a lower part 
faces which alternate among themselves, 
but which, when the two parts are com- 
pared, correspond with each other. 

Ai tern-base, in trigonometry, is a term 
used in contradistinction to the true base ; 
e g in oblique triangles, the true base is 
either the sum of the sides, and then the 
difference is the altem-base , or the true- 
base is the difference of the sides, and 
then the sum of the sides is the altern base. 

Altkk'natf, Lat. altematus, being by 
turns • one following the other in succes- 
sion of time or place. 1. In botany, ap- 
plied to branches and leaves, when they 
stand singly on each side, in such a 
manner that between every two on any 
side, there is hut one on the opposite side. 

2. In herald* y, applied to denote the 

situation of the quarters. Thus the first 
and fourth quarters, and the second and 
third, arc usually of the same nature, aud 
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are colled alternate quarters. 3. In 

geometry, applied to the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and 
lying on opposite sides of the bisecting 
line. Thus,— 



a and a’ are alternate angles, and if the 
two straight lines be parallel they are 
equal. The alternate terms of a propor- 
tion are the first and third, and the second 
and fourth ; and the terms of the propor- 
tion are said to he taken alternately or 
by alternation, when the second and third 
are made to change places ; thus, — 
a : b :: c : d, by alternation, becomes 
a: e::b : d. 

Altkiina'tion, Lat. alter nat to. In arith- 
metic, the alternation of numbers is called 
permutation. See Alt min ate 

Alth^'a, the generic name of the marsh- 
mallow, of which there are 12 species, two 
of which are British. Class monadelphia, 
order polyandrta. Name from cckOeu, to 
cure, in reference to its supposed healing 
virtues. 

Al'tica, a genus of tctramcrous cole- 
optera, of the family cyoliea. N ame from 
akrtzos, a leaper, in reference to their 
lively movements. The insect is known 
familiarly by the name of the garden flea. 

Altim'etkr, from Lat. alt us, high, and 
/ait^ov, measure. An instrument for 
measuring altitudes on geometrical prin- 
ciples ; e. g. a quadrant. 

Ai/tin, a money of account in Russia, 
value three copecks. 

Altin'car, a species of factitious salt 
used in the fusion and purification of 
metals : it is crude borax, and now 
usually called ttncnl. 

Altis'simo, Italian, highest : applied in 
music. 

Al'titode, Lat. altitudo, of altus, high. 
1. Height : the elevation of the vertex of 
an object above its foundation, as the 
elevation of a column: the elevation of an 
object above the surface on which we 
stand, or other surface to which we refer 

it, as the elevation of a meteor. 2. In 

mensuration, altitudes are divided into 
accessible and inaccessible, according as the 
base is approachable or inapproachable. 

3. In astronomy, the elevation of the 

sun, a star, or other object above the 
horizon, is called Its altitude ; and this is 
true or apparent altitude, according as it 
is taken from the true or apparent hori- 
zon. See Horizon. 4. The altitude of 

the eye, in perspective, is its perpendicular 

height above the geometrical plane. 

5. Meridian altitude, in astronomy, is an 
arc of the meridian, between the horizon | 


and any star or point on the meridian. 
The difference between the true and 
apparent place of the star, caused by re- 
fraction, is called the parallax of altitude. 

6. Altitude of motion is its measure 

estimated in the line of direction of the 
moving force. — Dr. Wallis. 7. Deter- 

minative altitude Is that whenco a heavy 
body falling acquires a certain velocity, 
by its natural accelerations. 

Al'to (ltal. from Lat. nltm), high. In 
music, the counter and tenor part; the 
part immediately below the treble or 
highest. The term is also used to denote 
the tenor violin. 

Alto and Basso (high and low), in old 
law, signified a submission of all differ- 
ences of every kind to arbitration. 

Alto-octavo (ltal.), an octave higher. 

Al'to-helie'vo (ltal. for high relief). 
The name given to that species of sculp- 
ture in which the figures project half or 
more, without being wholly detached 
from the ground See Relievo. 

Alto- m pien'o (ltal.), in music, a name 
given to the tenor of tho great chorus, 
which sings or plays only in particular 
places. 

Ai.to-tenore (ltal.), that part of the 
great vocal scale between the mezzo 
soprano and the tenor. 

Alto-viola, 1 (Ttal.), a small tenor 

Alto-violino, ) violin. Alto is some- 
times used in the same sense. 

Altt'del, Lat. a, and lutum, lute. A 
spear-shaped vessel open at both ends, 
used in sublimation. A series of them arc 
placed above one another, and fitted ex- 
actly together, with a pot at the bottom, 
containing the matter to be sublimed, and 
a receiver at the top to collect the volatile 
matter. They are now rarely used except 
in Spain for distilling mercury. 

Alu'la, Lat. ala, a wing. In ornitho- 
logy, the group of ill-feathers attached to 
the carpus, and sometimes called tho 
bastard wings ( ala spuria). 

Alum, Lat. alumen, derm, alaum. A 
triple sulphate of alumina and potash, or 
ammonia : it is both native and factitious. 
It is usually obtained by roasting and 
lixiviating certain clays containing 
pyrites, and to the leys adding a certain 
quuntity of potash; the salt is then ob- 
tained by crystallization. In medicine it 
is used as an astringent ; in dyeing, to fix 
colours ; in tanning, to restore tho cohe- 
sion of skins; in candle-making, to harden 
the tallow. The crystals aro oetahe- 
drous , the taste acerb and subacid : the 
solution reddens the vegetable blues. It 
dissolves in about five parts of water at 
60° Pah. 

Alum-earth, a massive mineral of a 
blackish-brown colour. It is nearly 
allied to the clay -slate, but contains a con- 
siderable quantity of bituminous matter 
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Alu'mina, 1 one of the primitive 
Alu'mine, ) earths, which, as consti- 
tuting the plastic principle of all clays, 
loams and boles, was called argil, or the 

a lliaceous earth , but now being ob- 
led in greatest purity from alum, it 
is called alumina. In its mixed state it is 
one of the most abundant substances in 
nature, but pure and unmixed it is one of 
the rarest. The sapphire and ruby arc 
perhaps the purest native specimens of it : 
these gems are simply the clay crystal- 
lized and combined with small portions 
of colouring matter. To obtain it pure, 
it must be precipitated from alum by 
means of ammonia. Thus obtained, it is 
destitute of smell or taste, insoluble in 
water, but mixes with it readily : may be 
made into a ductile paste, ana kneaded 
into regular forms. Altunina was deemed 
an elementary substance, till Sir H. 
Davy’s electro-chemical researches led to 
the knowledge that it is a metallic oxide, 
the metallic basis of which is called alu- 
minum, (q. v.). It consists of 52 04 alu- 
minum, and 47 06 oxygen. 

Alu'minite, a mineral of a snow-white 
colour, dull, opaque, and having a fine 
earthy fracture. It is a native subsulphate 
of alumina, and occurs chiefly in the al- 
luvial strata round Halle, in Saxony. 

Auj'minum, the metallic basis of alu- 
mina. It somewhat “ resembles pla- 
tinum in powder.’' Sp gr. 13*7 The 
expet intents of Sir H. Davy first led to 
the belief that alumina is a metallic 
oxide, but it was Woollier who first sue 
oeeded in separating the metallic sub- 
stance. 

Aium-slatb, 1 a bluish or greenish 
Alum-schist, } black mineral, contain- 
ing more or less iion pyrites mixed with 
coaly or bituminous matter. It occurs in 
the stiata of brown coal, where the upper 
Lu eis lie immediately under clay-beds 
I rom tins 8Chistthe greater portion of the 
alum manufactured in Britain is made. 
Minerologists distinguish between com 
mon and glossy alum-slate. 

Alum-si one, 1 Alum-stone is a mineral 
At um-rock. I of a white colour, 
sometimes inclined to grey. It occurs in 
beds of a hard substance, characterised 
by numerous cavities, containing drusy 
crystallizations of basic alum. The bods 
in which the alum-stone occurs, Is called 
alum-ruck. Hungary yields large quan- 
i tities The alum-stone contains all the 
constituents of alum, being a siliceous 
subsulphate of alumina and potash- the 
alum-schists contain only two of them. 
Clay and sulphur, convertible into sul- 
phate of alumina: the alkali must be 
added. 

Aluta. (Lat. for tanned leather) Leather- 
stone ; a soft, pliable mineral, not lami- 
nated. 


Alveary, Lat. alveartum, of alveare, a 
bee hive. The meatus auditonus external, 
the hollow of the external ear, or bottom 
of the concha, where the wax is con- 
tained. 

Alveolar, Lat. alveolaris. Appertaining 
to the alveoli or sockets of the teeth. 

Alve'olatb, Lat. alveolatus. Having 
small cavities, so aB to resemble a honey- 
comb. 

Alvf/ole, Lat. alveolus. A little cavity. 
Technically: 1. A cell in a honey-comb, 

in a fossil, &c. 2. A socket in which 

a tooth is placed. — -3. A marine fossil, 
of a conical figure, composed of a number 
of cells like a honey-comb, joined by a 
tube of communication. 

Alve'olite, a marine fossil composed of 
numerous concentric beds, each formed by 
the union of hemispherical cells : the body 
itself is usually of a hemispherical shape. 
From alveolus, and xifki • Only one spe- 
cies is known, and it occurs in the Port- 
land stone. 

Al'vine. Lat. almnus. Appertaining to 
the belly (alvus) ■ usually applied in rela- 
tion to the intestinal excretions. 

Ai/vus (Lat.), the belly: used in ana- 
tomy. 

Aly'pon, the Olohularia alypum of Lin. 
It is a drastic purgative. Name, from at,, 
not, and Xuxv), pain. 

Aly'sm, Lat. alysmus, of etXuw, to be 
nn\ ious. The inquietude which a patient 
exhibits under disease. 

Alys'scm, the generic name of the plant 
madwort, supposed to be a specific in eases 
of hydrophobia. Class tetradidynamia, 
order si liculosa. There are ten species, ail 
foreign. Name, from at,, not, and Xu treat,, 
hydrophobia. 

A.M stand for artium magister, master 
of arts, the second degree given by uni- 
versities and colleges, and called in some 
countries doctor of philosophy. Also for 
anno mundi, in the year of tlie world , and 
ante meridiem, before noon. 

A'ma, from Dan a am, a vessel. Written 
also Hama 1. In chunk affairs, a vessel 
to contain the wine for the Eucharist — — 
2. A wine measure of indefinite size, as a 
cask, a pipe. 

Amaby'r, an old British word, signify- 
ing “ the price of virginity,” and express- 
ing a barbarous custom which formerly 
prevailed in England and Wales, being a 
sum of money paid to the lord when a 
maid was married within his lordship. 

Amacra'tic, ) A lens photographically 

Amasthe'nic.j perfect, or which unites 
all the chemical rays into one focus, may 
be called amacratic ( et/u ,» , together, and 
HfXT6f, power), or amasthenic (aBivos, 
force). If this nomenclature be adopted, 
a diatratic or dtasthmic medium will be 
one which transmits the chemical power 
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or force: diacrateacence that quality in 
virtue of which it does so, &c. — Sir J. 
Herschd , Phil. Trans. 1840. 

Am 'adou , i A species of boletus , or agaric, 
Am' ado w. j found in the trunks of old 
trees, especially in Germany, where it is 
called nunderschwamm. According to 
tome, it is it. ig nanus ; according to 
others, the B. fomentarius. Boiled in 
water, dried, beaten with a mallet, and 
finally impregnated with u solution of 
nitre and dried, it constitutes spunk, pyro- 
technic spunge, or German tinder — names 
significant of its inflammability. Black 
* amadou is the same material impregnated 
with gunpowder - this is black-match , the 
common amadou is red-match. It is used 
on the Continent extensively instead of 
tinder. 

Amai'n (Sax, a, and ma’^n, force). 
A nautical term, signifying to yield or let 
go suddenly. Thus, to let go amain, is to 
let fall or lower at once ; and to strike 
amain , is to let fall the topsails in token 
of surrender. To nave amain, is to make 
a signal to a vessel to strike its topsails. 

Amal'gim, a compound produced by 
mixing a metal, in a state of fusion, with 
mercury : any metallic alloy, of which 
mercury forms an essential constituent. 
The term is usually derived from a.fjux., 
together, and yx.fjt.iot, to marry ; but Web- 
ster, with more probability, supposes it 
, to be from [Mt'koiytjuc., of fMt'kxtrcru, to 
j soften, as medallists commonly apply the 
1 term to soft alloys. 

1 Amaigama'tion, a process by which an 
! amalgam is formed. 

Amalgamation is extensively em- 
ployed in extracting gold and silver 
from certain of their ores, founded on 
the property which mercury has of 
readily dissolving these metals as dis- 
seminated in the minerals, and thus to 
separate them from the earthy matters. 
The mercury is afterwards driven off 
from the amalgam by heat. 

Amalthje'a. In mythology , a goat of 
Crete alleged to have suckled Jupiter. 
The horn of this goat was the magic Cornu 
Vopia , or horn of plenty. 

Am an i'ta, a genus of fungi , some species 
of which are edible, others poisonous. 
Am'aranth. 1. The Amaranthus (q. v.). 

• 2. A colour inclined to purple. 

Amarantha'ceje, an order of plants in 
the Natural System of Jussieu : typical 
genus, Amaranthus. The order compre- 
hends some other dry-flowered genera. 

Amaran'thine. 1. Resembling the ama- 
ranth.-— 2. Purplish. 

Amaran'thus, the Amaranth, or Flower- 
Gentle : a genus of annuals, of about fifty 
species, only one of which (and that a bad 
specimen) is a native of England. Class 
tnonweia, order pentandria. Name, from 


a, not, and putteouvot, to fade; or flowers 
which do not fade, commonly called 
“ Everlasting Flowers.” Love-lies-bleed- 
ing, Prince’s-feathor, &c. are well known 
in our gardens. 

Ama'hink, a name given by some to the 
bitter principle of vegetables, from ama- 
rus, bitter. 

Amaryllida'ceoi, a natural order of 
beautiful endogenous plants, named from 
its typical genus amaryllis. The greater 
part of its species are bulbous plants, in- 
habiting the Cape of Good Hope and the 
tropical parts of both hemispheres. The 
snow-drop is the most northern example. 

Amaryl'ms, the lily-daffodil ; a genus of 
liliaceous perennials, of about forty spe- 
cies, touch cultivated in flower-gardens. 
Class hexandria, order monogyma. Named 
from Amaryllis, a peasant girl, celebrated 
by Theocritus and Virgil for her beauty. 

Am a't i a , a subgenus of polypi , belonging 
to the Sertularia of Linmeus; it is tho 
name given by Ijamonroux to the Sertu- 
laria of Lamarck. 

Amatory, from amo, to love. 2. In 

anatomy, the oblique muscles of the eye 
have been called musculi amatoni, that is, 
amatory muscles, from their uso in ogling. 
— Hooper. 

Amauro'sis, Afcau^axrii , from a futv^os, 
obscure. A diminution or total loss of 
sight, arising from a paralysis of the retina 
or optic nerve, and which may exist in- 
dependently of any visible lesion of the 
structure of the eye, or complicated with 
cataract or other affection. The disease 
is usually characterised by dilatation of 
the pupil and immobility of the iris, but 
these arc not constant symptoms. It is 
also called guttascrena, the “ drop serene” 
of Milton. 

Am'azon, from «, without, and fjcu.£ot, 
breast. The Amazons are Baid to have 
been a race of female warriors, who 
founded an empire on tho river Thermo- 
don, in Asia Minor, on the coast of the 
Buxine, and that they cut off their right 
breast that it might not incommode them 
in shooting and throwing the javelin. 
The name was latterly conferred on some 
American females, who joined their hus- 
bands in attacking the Spaniards who 
first visited the country. This occurred on 
the banks of the Maranon ; and trivial as 
the circumstance is, it gave the name 
Amazon to that mighty river, and Ama- 
zonia to the country on its banks. 

Amazon b-btone, i a beautiful variety 

Amazo'nian-stone, j of prismatic fel- 
spar of a bluish green colour, found in 
rolled masses near the river Amazon. 

Ambarva'ua, religious ffites among the 
Romans, to propitiate Ceres, and so called 
from ambire arva, to go round the fields, 
the victim being carried round the field* 
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at the proper season (the end of May), and 
a blessing invoked of the goddess on the 
coming harvest. 

Amb\h'ha.i)or, a minister of the highest 
rank, employed by one sovereign or state, 
at the court of another, to manage the 
public concerns of his own government, ! 
and representing the power and dignity 
of his sovereign. Ambassadors aro ordi- 
nary when they reside permanently at a 
foreign court, and extraordinary when 
sent on a special mission. Ambassadors 
are also called ministers ; but envoys are of 
lower rank, and only employed on spe- 
cial occasions. — Webster pleads the au- 
thority of good authors for spelling the 
word embassador, more especially as the 
orthography of embassy is established — 
The etymology of the word is doubtful. 
We have in Sax. ambjrhCfec^a, a mes- 
tage-sayer; from Goth, andbahts, a servant ; 
but in the laws of Burgundy wo find 
amhascia, service, and amhascialor, a ser- 
vant, whence probably Ital. amhasciadore, 
Fr. ambassadeur , and Ang. ambassador. 
Spelman derives the word from Germ. 
ambact , which Cesar calls ambactus, a re- 
tainer, whence Norm, amhaxeur. 

Ambe, 1 from ct/xpYi, the rim or margin 

Amht, ) of anything. A surgical in- 
strument for reducing dislocations of the 
shoulders; so called, because its extre- 
mity is rounded to fit into the axilla. It 
is not now used. 

Am'ber, a mineral solid of a yellow 
colour of various shades , usually nearly 
transparent ; brittle and inodorous except 
when pounded or heated , it then omits a 
fragrant odour. It has considerable lustre ; 
becomes negatively and powerfully elec- 
trical by friction , Is found in nodules 
varying from the size of coarse sand to 
balls of several pounds weight. Bp. gr. 
1 07 to 108 . Constituents, carbon 70 68 , 
oxygen 7 * 77 , and hydrogen 1102 , which is 
so nearly the composition of vegetable 
resin, that it is now regarded as fossil 
resin by chemists generally. It often 
contains the remains of certain families 
of insects, as liymenoptera, diptcra, co- 
leoptera, and sometimes, though rarely, 
lepuloptera. When distilled, it yields an 
empyreumatic oil and an acid sublimate, 
which has received the name of succinic 
acid. The name is from Bp. arnbar, from 
Ar. ambaron. Most of the amber imported 
into this country is brought from the 
Baltic. Amber is cliicfiy used for orna- 
mental purposes; it is cut, for instance, 
into beads for necklaces , it is also used 
in the manufacture of varnish. The sub- 
stance called fossil copal, which closely 
resembles amber, contains no succinic 
acid, and is much less soluble in alcohol. 

Am'wbrgris, F; r.ambre and gris, that is, 
gray amber. A solid opaque ash-coloured 


fatty inflammable substance, variegated 
like marble ; remarkably light, nigged on 
its surface, and when heated, it has a 
fragrant odour. It breaks easily, but 
cannot be reduced to powder; melts like 
wax, docs not effervesce with adds, is 
soluble in ether and the volatile oils, and, 
assisted by heat, in alcohol, ammonia, 
and the fixed oils. It is found generally 
in small, but sometimes in large masses of 
250 lb. floating on the sea, near the coasts 
of India, Africa, and Brazil. There has 
been much diversity of opinion regarding 
its origin — some supposing it to be a 
vegetable, others a mineral production, 
but it is now known to be a concretion 
discharged from the intestines of the 
spermaceti whale (physeter macrocephalous ) , 
in which it is found abundantly on open- 
ing the animal. It is probably a pro- 
duct of disease. It is chiefly used in 
perfumery, the odour being exceedingly 
diffusive. The name is sometimes cor- 
ruptly written ambergrease. 

Ambidex'ter, Lat. from ambo, both, and 
dexter, the right hand. In law, a juror 
w ho takes money from both parties for 
giving his verdict. 

Ambi'genal, from Lat. ambi, about, and 
geno, a produce. In geometry, a term ap- 
plied to one of the triple hyperbolas of 
the second order, having one of its infinite 
legs falling within an angle formed by the 
asymptotes, and the other without. 

Ambi'oo, Fr., from Lat. ambiguus, 
doubtful. A feast or entertainment con- 
sisting of a medley of dishes. 

Ambit, Lat. ambitus, a circuit. In geo- 
mi try, the perimeter of a figure ; the pe- 
riphery or circumfercnco of a circular 
body. 

Am'bittjs, Lat. from ambio, to encompass. 
1. In conchology, the outline of the valves 

of a shell. 2. In politics, a term used 

by the ancient Homans to designate can- 
vassing for office, by soliciting the suf- 
frages of electors. 

Am'ble, Fr. from ambler, to walk. In 
the manage, the pace of a horse when his 
two legs on one side move at the same 
time. 

Am BL i'aoy, j from acpe&kvg, obtuse, and 

Ambx.v'o«n, J <yawoL, an angle. An ob- 
tuse angled triangle ; a trianglo with one 
angle more than IK) 0 . 

Ambug'onite, ) a massive, crystallised, 

Ambltg'onite, j greenish coloured mi- 
neral, which frequently occurs in granite 
alone, with green topaz and tourmaline, 
near Fenig, in Saxony. Name from 
eept&hvyoMOs, obtuse-angled, in reference 
to the form of its crystals, which are 
oblique, four-sided prisms. 

Amblo'tio, Gi*. apcZkanns, abortive. 

I Having the power to cause abortion. 

| Amblyo'jpv, Lat. amblyopia, from ee.fi.- 
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C Xawnat of otfACkvs, dull, and oj-^ , the eyo. 
Incipient amaurosis ; defect of sight, 
without apparent defect of the organs of 
vision. 

Am ii ly rh yn 'chtts, Gr. obtuse, 

and , snout. A genus of marine 

lizard. The A. cristatus is the only marine 
lizard now known. It is found on the 
Bhores of the Galapagos Islands. 

Amblyte'rks, a genus of phyllophagii 
(leaf-eating insects). 

Amblyte'rus, Gr. apij3kv?, obtuse, and 
j rrtfov, a fin. A genus of fossil fishes, 
m luch occur in the strata of the carboni- 
ferous order. Their teeth are small and 
numerous, and set closely together, like a 
brush. They are besides characterised by 
rounded pectoral and ventral fins, from 
which they take their generic name. 

Am'bon, oc.{x,Cuv> a boss or knob. In 
anatomy, the margin of a socket in which 
the head of a bone is lodged. 

Am'ureaiia, a sort of factitious amber 
Wbicli the Europeans sell to the Africans. 

Am'breate, a salt formed by the com- 
bination of the ambreic acid with a 
base. 

Am'breic Acm. Ambreic arid is a pro- 
duct obtained by heating ambreine with 
nitric acid. 

Am'hreine, a fragrant substance ex- 
tracted from ambergris, by digestion with 
alcohol. It Is obtained in white tufts, 
which fuse at 100°. 

Ambro'sia, A immortality. In 
mythology , the food of the gods: hence 
whatever is pleasant to the taste or smell. 
The name has been given to many alexi- 
pharmic preparations, and to severul 
plants, as tansy, botrys, &c. It is also 
the name of an American genus of plants 
of the class tnonascia, and order pentan - 
dria. They are chiefly valued for their 
floseulous flowers. 

Ambro'sian, pertaining to St. Ambrose. 
The Ambrosian ritual is a formula of 
worship iu the church of Milan, instituted 
by St. Ambrose in the fourth century. 
The Ambrosian chant was also composed 
tor that church by 8t. Ambrose , it is dis- 
tinguished from the Gregorian chant by 
monotony and want of beauty in its 
melody. 

Ambro'sin, a coin of the middle ages, 
struck by the Dukes of Milan ; on which 
8t. Ambrose was represented on horse- 
back, with a whip in his right hand. 

Ambula'cra, Lat. ambulaintm, an alley. 
The narrow longitudinal portions of the 
shell of the sea-urchin (echinus), which 
give passage through their perforations 
to the tentacular suckers. 

Ambulant, Lat. atnbulans, wandering. 
Ambulant brokers, at Amsterdam, are 
certain exchange-brokers, or agents, who 


are not sworn, and whose evidence is not 
received in courts of justice. 

Ambula'tion, Lat. ambulo, to walk. In 
surgery , the spreading of a gangrene. 

Ambula'tor, in entomology , a? species of 
Lamia. 

Ambulato'hes, Lat. plural of ambulator, 
a wanderer. The name given by Illlger 
to an order of birds nearly corresponding 
to the Passeres of Linnaeus. 

Ambulatory, not stationary; e. g. an 
ambulatory court, which exercises itB 
jurisdiction in different places ; an ambu- 
latory will, which may be revoked at 

pleasure, before the person’s death. 

2 Formed for walking, e. g. the term is 
upplied to the feet of birds, when the toes 
arc placed three before and one behind, 
as in the lark. 

Am'bury, 1 in farriery, a tumour, wart, 

An'bury, j or swelling on a horse : it is 
soft to the touch, and full of blood. 

Amf'imans, a religious sect who styled 
themselves the amatt Deo, the beloved of 
God. The name is compounded of amo, 
to love, and Dcus, God. 

Am'el, the old word for enamel, (q. v.). 

Amelan'chier, a genus of shrubaceous 
plants, class ico&andria, order pentagynia. 
There is one European species and three 
American. 

Amel'ltjs, the staricort ; a genus of plants, 
class syngcncsia, order pol. superfiua. 
Named from the flos nmellus of Virgil, but 
it is not the same. There are three spe- 
cies, natives of the Cape of Good Hope 
and America. 

A'men. This word, with slight differ- 
ences of orthography, is in all the dialects 
of the Assyrian stock. As a verb, it signi- 
fies to confirm or establish, to trust or 
give eon ti deuce ; asanoun,truth,flrmness, 
trust, confidence. In English, after the 
oriental manner, it is used at the begin- 
ning. but more generally at the ehd of 
declarations and prayers, m the sense — be 
it firm, be it established. 

Amen'd, t In France, the amende ho- 

Amen'de. 1 norable is an infamous pu- 
nishment (imposed for any false prosecu- 
tion or groundless appeal), inflicted on 
traitors, parricides, and sacrilegious per- 
sons. The culprit is delivered into the 
hands of the executioner, who strips him 
to the shirt, puts a rope about his neck, 
and a taper into his hand : he is then led 
into the court, and begs pardon of God, 
the king, the court, and the country. For 
smaller offences, this is the amount of the 
punishment, but in some cases it is a 
prelude to banishment to the galleys, or 
even to death. The simple amende ho- 
norable consists merely in an acknowledg- 
ment and recantation in open court, 
bareheaded and kneeling, of the offence 
committed. ♦ 

Amln'umsnt, Lat. emendo. of menda, a 
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fault. In law, the correction of an error 
in a writ or process. In parltatnent, a 
word, clause, or paragraph added to, or 
proposed to be added to, a bill. 

AmkMor'khcea, from a, neg. pw », a 
month, and %sto, to flow. Morbid irregu- 
larity of the menstrual discharge, a 
disease of which there are two species, 
emansio menstum, and suppressto menstum. 

Amknt, Lat. amentum, a thong. In 
botany , a catkin ; a species of inflorescence 
consisting of a simple peduncle, covered 
with numerous chaftv scales, under which 
arc the flowers or parts of fructification, 
exemplified in the poplar, birch, willow, 
beech, &c. 

Amenta'ce.®, amentaceous plants ; a 
natural order, comprehending all such as 
have catkins or amenta. As this order 
was found to comprise plants of different 
kinds of structure, it has been broken up 
into several others. 

Amenta'ceous, having an ament or cat- 
kin; belonging to the order amentaecce: 
growing in an araent. 

Amentia, Lat. amms, deprived of mind. 
Idiotism. 

Am en'tpm, Latin of ament, (q. v.) ; called 
also julus, nucamentum, catutus ; also a 
name of the aluinen scissum. 

Amer'cemf.nt, 1 Fr. merci. A pecu- 

Amer'ceament, | niary punishment in- 
flicted on an offender, at the discretion 
(mercy) of the court. It differs from 
a fine, which is a fixed sum prescribed 
by statute, whereas the amercement is 
arbitrary. It has now, however, become 
common to enact that the offender shall 
he^ned at the discretion of the court, and 
thus the fine being rendered indefinite, 
the word has hi a measure superseded 
amercement (written in old law-books 
amerciament). — Amercemnit-royal is a pe- 
nalty imposed upon an officer for a misde- 
meanour in his office. 

Amuium'ncm, a genus of shruhuceous 
plants of two species. Class diadelphia, 
order decandria. Natives of the West 
Indies and South America. 

Ametamo'lia, ametabolians. A division 
of insects which do not undergo any 
metamorphosis. Hence the name, from «, 
without, and furetfiokri, change. 

Am'ethyst, Gr. otjusdturrof , from », 
priv. and puQverxw, to be inebriated. 
1. In mineralogy, a subspecies of rhombo- 
hedral quartz : it is merely coloured rock 
crystal. Its colour resembles that of the 
violet, and when perfect it is considered a 
gem of exquisite beauty ; but the colour 
is sometimes confined to one part of the 
stone, while the other is left almost co- 
lourless. This is the amethyst proper : it 
is called by lapidaries the occidental ame- 
thyst, In distinction to the oriental amethyst, 
a variety of rhombo|ftdral corundum of 


the most perfect violet colour and extra- 
ordinary brilliancy and beauty .—The 
ancients supposed that wine drank out of 
an amethj stine cup did not produce in- 
toxication. 2. In heraldry, a purplo 

colour. It is the Bamo in a nobleman’s 
escutcheon, as purpure in a gentleman’s, 
and mercury in that of a prince. 

Amian'th, 1 Gr. ecpuccvros > undefiled. 

Amxan'tht?8> ’ Mountain- flax or earth- 
flax : a mineral of which there are seve- 
ral varieties, all more or less fibrous, 
flexile, and elastic. The colour is usu- 
ally grajish or greenish white, not unlike 
flax or uuspun silk. It is incombustible, 
and anciently was woven into cloth, 
which when soiled was put into the five, 
which cleaned it better than washing. 
Pliny states that its principal use was to 
wrap the bodies of the dead, previous to 
their being exposed on the funeral pile, 
that the ashes of the corpse might not he 
mixed with those of the wood. Amian- 
thino cloth, however, was very scarce, 
and was sold at an enormous price. Ami- 
anth includes the finer varieties of as- 
bestos (q v.) It is found in great profusion 
in Corsica, and many other places, espe- 
cially in Germany. 

AMiAN'THiNirE, an amorphous variety 
of actinolite, having an amianthine or 
fibrous fracture. 

Amianthoidb, from amianth and uios, 
form. A mineral, in long capillary fila- 
ments of an olive -green, found at Osians 
in France. 

AMiAN'Tcs,the same with amianthus or 
amianth (q.v.) Amiantus is the correct, 
but not the received, orthography. 

Amice, Lat. amictus, clothed. The 
square piece of linen clotlv which the Ca- 
tholic priest ties about his neck, hanging 
down under the alb, when he officiates at 
mass. 

Amid, from a and mibb, the middle. 
Amidships is a nautical phrase signifying 
the middle of a ship with regard to her 
length and breadth. 

A'midine, the soluble basis of starch. 
Fr. amidon, starch. When starch has been 
gelatinized in water, it is converted into 
amidine, which is soluble in cold water ; 
hut, according to liaspail, starch consists 
of a vesicle which he terms amidme, and 
of a soluble matter contained within the 
vesicle, which he terms amidin. 

Amirante, in Spain, a high officer an- 
swering to our lord high-admiral. 

Am'ma, AfJLU-cx.- In surgery, a girdle 
or truss used in ruptures: written also 
Hamma. 

Am man, ) in tho German and Jielgic 

Am'mant, | polity , a judge who has cog- 
nizance in civil cases. In France, a notary 
public. Germ, amtmann, the root of 
which is ampt, office, charge. 

o 
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Am'mi, Bishop'a-toeed, a pen us of umbel- 
liferous plants of four species- Class jmt- 
temdria, order digynia. Warm climates. 
Name, from etfx,fAOf, sand, in reference to 
the appearance of its seeds, which arc 
used extensively as an ingredient of the- 
riaca. 

Am mite, from tt.fx.fMif, sand, and XiOof, 
stone, sand-stone ; the roe-stone or oolite 
Of recent authors. Written also Hammite 

Am mo'b atj’s, a genus of lioney-inahing 
bees [apian * «). They beloug to the Cucu 
lines of Latreille. 

Ammocwrt'sk, u.fx.fx.QXQvffof- A yellow 
soft stone found in Germany. In the time 
of Pliny it was used, when ground to 
powder, to strew over writing like blnek 
sand with us. It is probably a micaceous 
sulphurct. 

Am'modtte, the sand-eel. The ammo- 
dytes belong to the order malacopterygil 
apodcs of Cuvier. The name is also com- 
mon to a small African serpent of the 
viper tribe, and to a large venomous ser- 
pent of Ceylon. 

Am'mon, the title under which Jupiter 
was worshipped in Libya. “ Ammon was 
originally a Libyan deity adopted by the 
Greeks.” The name seems derived from 
rn.fx.fMf, sand, and the situation of the 
celebrated temple, in an oasis surrounded 
by desert, further justifies this etymology. 

Ammon ace* , according to the arrange- 
ment of Do Blainville, a family of the 
order polythalamacea : it embraces the 
genera disccrbis, scaplvites, ammonites, 
andsimplegas. In the Lamarckian system, I 
the ammonaeea is a family of the order 
polythalamous cephalopoda, embracing 
tbe genera of ammonites, ammonoceras, ! 
baculites, and turrilites. 

Ammo'ni a, a chemical compound, other- 
wise called, the volatile alkali, and which, 
in an uncombined state, and under ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure, exists in the 
state of a highly pungent gas, possessing 
all the mechanical properties of air, but 
very condensable in water, with which it 
forms the tea ter of ammonia, aqua-ammo- 
nia, or spirit of hartshorn of the shops. It 
is called ammonia from its being chiefly 
obtained from sal ammoniac , volatile al- 
kali, from its being an alkaline gas . harts- 
horn, from its having been originally 
obtained by distillation from the horn of 
the hart. Its constituents are three vols 
hydrogen, and one vol. of nitrogen, con- 
densed into two vols. By strong com 
pression it becomes a liquid of sp. gr. 7(1 

Ammo'niac, gum-resin, the inspissated 
juice of an umbelliferous plant (the <h>- 
rema armemacum) which grows in PeiM.i. 
It possesses a fetid smell and bitterish last e. 
It is imported in large masses, composed 
of small whitish tears. It is used in me- 
dicine, and in making the substance 


called diamond cement. It is called also 
gum-ammoniac , and is latinised ammomn- 
rum. Pliny says that it takes its name 
from its being produced in the vicinity of 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Africa 

Am'monitk, snake-stone, or serpent-stone, 
or rnrnu-Ammoms. The Ammonites con- 
stitute an extensive genus of fossil shells, 
allied to the Nautili, which inhabit cham- 
bered shells curved like a colled snake. 
They are very abundant in the strata of 
the secondary mountains, varying from 
the size of a lentil to that of a coach- 
wheel. M. Broehant enumerates 270 spe- 
cies. They appear to have been almost 
universally distributed in the ancient 
world. They are found at an elevation 
of 16,000 feet on the Himalaya Mountains, 
and are so plentiful in some parts of 
Germany as to be broken for mending 
roads. They belong to the eephalopodoua 
order of Mollusca, and take their name 
from their resemblance to tho horns on 
the statues of Jupiter Ammon. 

Ammon i'tid sf, a family of Cephalopoda, 
with chambered syphonlferous shells, and 
distinguished from the other Ammonites 
by the septa being sinuous. 

Ammo'nittm. Sir II. Davy gave this name 
to what he believed to be the metallic 
basis of ammonia According to the hy- 
pothesis of Berzelius, ammonium consists 
of 1 vol. of nitrogen and4 vols. of hydrogen. 

AMMo'immET, a compound of ammonia 
and any substunce not acid, as a metallic 
oxide. 

Ammonoce'r vs, 1 From Ammon, and 

Ammon ocb'ratites. i xteotf, a horn. 
Ammon’s-horn, a genus of fossil shells 
resembling the Ammonites in their in- 
ternal structure; but they are simply 
curved, instead of being spirally con- 
volute. 

Ammo'piiila., sea-reed, m arum, or mat- 
weed. A genus of the class tnandria, and 
order digynia. Named from etfX.fx.Of, sand, 
and £iAef,a lover, in allusion to its being 
generally found on sandy sea-shores ; in 
consequence of which habit, it is exten- 
sively employed in Norfolk and Hollaed 
for preserving the banks of sand which 
protect those countries from the inroads 
of the sea. 

Am'nion, Am'nios. The membrane of 
the ovum, which immediately surrounds 
the foetus • it lines the chorion, corn's 
the placenta, and is reflected on the um- 
bilical cord, which it invests as far as tho 
umbilioum, where it terminates. From 
etptviov, which primarily meant a vessel 
for receiving the blood of the victims at 
sacrifices, and came afterwards to mean 
the membrane described. 

Am'nios. In botany, a tliin, semitrans- 
parent, gelatinous membrane, in winch 
the embryo of a sped is suspended when 
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it iirst appears. It seems to afford nou- 
rishment to the embryo in its earlier 
stages. The term is commonly derived 
from to/xviot, a lamb, in reference to the 
softness of the membrane. 

Amniqtic Acid, an acid formerly sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the liquor amnii 
of the cow, but now known to belong to 
the liquor allantois. See Ai.lantoic. 

Amo'mum, a genus of perennials, of 13 
species, one of which (A. Gramitn Para- 
dmi), produces the Grains of Paradise or 
Great Cardamom seeds , and the root of 
another {A. Zingiber) is the ginger of 
commerce. Class monandria , order tnono- 
gvma. Hot climates — Africa and Asia. 
Name, otpuofMv, from Ar. hamaama , of 
hamma, to warm, in reference to the 
pungent aromatic qualities of the plants. 

Amu'ki’hia, Jalse or bastard indigo. A 
genus of American shrubaceous plants, of 
ten species, from some of which a coarse 
kind of indigo is made. Class diadelphia, 
order deeandria. Name, from <*, without, 
and {Ao$<pvi, form, in reference to its irre- 
gular stems. 

AmorThous, Blinpeless, from u,y.o$<po$ 
of a, without, and puo^ipri, form. Applied 
to bodies which have no determinate 
form, or whose forms cannot easily be 
defined. 

Amortization, lint, ad, and mors, 

Amo'utizement, i death. The act or 
right of alienating property to corpora- 
tions, which was formerly regarded as 
transferring them to dead hands, us such 
alienations were mostly made to religious 
houses for superstitious purposes. 

Amortise, 1 Lat. ad, and mors, death. 

Amortize, • To alienate in Mortmain. 
See Amortization and Mortmain. 

Am'i’vc, an East Indian tree which af- 
fords an odoriferous resin. 

Amhcli'de.®. In botany, another name 
of the natural order Vitacem. l’rom 
ctfjurtXos , a vine. 

AmVelite, a mineral of which there 
are two varieties, the aluminum and 
graphic. The llrst is the alum -slate, and 
the latter the graphic-slate. The name is 
sometimes applied to the species of slaty 
coal which in England is called cannel- 
toal,nnd in Scotland parrot-coal . The term 
is from oGfAmhes , a vine, being anciently 
the name of a bituminous matter with 
w Inch husbandmen anointed their vines 
to destroy worms. 

Ami'llosacj'ria, the wild vine ( Jlrgonia 
alba), from apvrskot, a vine, and uy^ios, 
wild. 

Amtiii arthrosis, from ,both, and 
ct$8gae<rt$, arthrosis. A mixed kind of 
articulation, which partakes of the nature 
both of diarthvosis and synarthrosis : the 
articular surfaces of the bones are united 


by an intermediate substance, in a manner 
which admits of a small degree of motion. 

Amphibia, from both, and 

life. In the system of Linnatus, the third 
class of animals. The lungs differ essen- 
tially from those of animals of the classes 
mammalia and aves. Their heart has but 
one ventricle ; their blood is red and cold, 
and they can for a considerable time sus- 
pend respiration, so as to live under water. 
Their body is covered with a shell, with 
scales, or is quite naked. They have 
neither hair, mammte, feathers, nor ra- 
diated fins. They are divided into reptiles 
and serpents, and are either oviparous, 
or viviparous. In the system o/Ciuur, the 
third tribe of carnivorous mammalia. 
Their feet are so short and so enveloped 
in the skin, that the only service they can 
render them on lnnd is to enable them to 
crawl; but as the intervals of the fingers 
arc occupied by membranes, they arc- 
excellent oars , and, in fart, these animals 
pass the greater portion of their time in 
the water, never lauding, except for the 
purpose of basking in the sun, and suck- 
ling their young. Their elongated hotly ; 
their very moveable spine, which is pro- 
vided with muscles that very strongly 
flex it; their narrow pelvis, their short 
hair that adheres closely to their skin, — 
all unite to render them good swimmers, 
and all the details of their anatomy con- 
firm these indicia-. We have as j et dis- 
tinguished two genera only, phoca (the 
seal), and trichechus The morse). 

Amphibious, a.[M<piQio?, capable of two 
modes of life. This term is variously 
applied. 1. To animals which, at one 
period of their existence, live entirely in 
water, breathing by means of gills, and 
at another respire air, and are frequently 

on land, e. g. frogs. 2. To animals 

which respire air, but are capable of re- 
maining under water for a length of 

time; c g. seals. 3. To animals of 

the class (Lin.) or tribe (Cuv.) amphibia 
(q. v ). 4. To plants which grow in- 

differently on dry land or In the water ; 
e.g. Polygonum ampliibium. 

Am'puiboi k ,kpt,<pifio'kos > the name given 
by HaUy to the lleini prismatic Augite- 
spar of Mohs. The varieties are Horn- 
blende, Aetinolite, and Tremolik*. The 
name is more particularly referable to 
the first. 

Amphibolite, a general name for all 
trap rocks, which have amphibole for 
their bases. 

Amphibra'ch, Lat. amphibrachw, from 
both, and , short. In poetry, 

a foot of three syllables, the middle one 
long, and the first and third short, as in 
the word habere. 

Ami-hk.o'm*, a genus of anthobii, from 
apt, , around, and xopu t), hair, lit refer* 
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enoe to tl»© frequent covering with which 
the species Are invested. 

Awruieo'Ktu, a kind of flgure-stone, 
anciently used in divination, and tailed 
crotylos, on account of its supposed power 
of exciting love. Name uphpi, both, and 
xttMvi, hair. 

Amphic'tyons, council of. In history, 
an assembly of deputies from the different 
states of Greece, which met sometimes at 
Thermopylae hut generally at Delphi , 
so named because established by king 
Amphictyon. 

Amphid'eon, AfA&dtov, from a/xQitita, 
to bind round. In anatomy, a name of 
the os uteri. 

AMPHiors'MA.,a genus of bivalve shells 
belonging to the Tellinini© of Swainson. 
Name from a/x$i and hitr/xx, of biw, to 
bind. 

Amphidurthro'sis, from ccpc^i, both, 
and iixfOwtris, diarthrosis. A name 
given to the articulation of the lower 
law with the os temporis, because it par- 
takes both of the nature of ginglymus 
and arthrodia. 

Ami-bigamous Plants, the most imper- 
fect of all plants — having no trace what- 
ever of sexual organs : hence the name 
from atwpi, doubtful, and yxpu>g, mar- 
riage. 

Ami'Hi'gknK, Gr. atpupi and yivos- Tra- 
pezoidal zeolite, or leucite, called also 
Vesuvian. Tliis mineral occurs in im- 
bedded grains or crystals in the more 
ancient lavas. 

Am'phihexahe'dral from a/x<pi and 
Imxahedral. A term applied to crystals 
which have two hexahedral outlines, 
when counted in two directions. 

Amphima'ceu, from apupt /xax^oe , long 
on each side. In poetry, a foot of three 
syllables, the middle one short, and the I 
Other two long ; o. g. glatlnare. 

AMPHi'pNErsTs, the name given by 
Merrem to a tribe of reptiles, compre- 
hending such as have both lungs and gills ; 
from a/xQte, on both sides, and nnu, to 
breathe. The tribe comprehends the true 
amphibia, or perennihrancliiate amphi- 
pods; the third order of Crustacea in 
Latreille’s arrangement, comprehending 
Ruch as have subcaudal natatory feet, 
with sessile eyes. Name from a/xpts, 
on both sides, and vrovt, a foot. 

AMPnmwVtTLE, from ciuspt, double, 
jr$0. before, and erryXos, a column. A 
temple, or house, having four columns In 
front and four behind, or two fronts ; but 
without columns at the sides. 

Amphirbje'na,? from atu,<pt{> both ways, 

Amviiisbe'n v , •* and (Salvos, to go. A 
genus of opidian reptiles of South Ame- 
rica. They iced on insects, and are often 


found in «nt- hills, wliich has given rise 
! to the notion that the large ants are their 
purveyors. There are two species, both 
oviparous, and not poisonous. They have 
the power of moving with either head or 
tail foremost : hence the name. 

Amphi'slii, | from apoQt, on both 

Amphibcians, i sides and <rxix, a 
shadow In geography, the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone, whose shadows at one 
part of the year fall on the north, and at 
another on the south, according as the 
sun at noon is south or north of thpir 
zenith. 

Amphithe'atrb, from a/xtpt, a round, 
and S-sotrfoy, a theatre. 1. An elliptical 
building among the ancients, having seats 
entirely round, and an arena in the middle 
where spectacles were exhibited, Home 
amphitheatres, as the Coliseum at Rome, 
could accommodate from 50,000 to 80,000 

persons 2. In gardening, a disposition 

of shrubs, &c. in the form of an amphi 
theatre on a declivity, or forming such by 
placing them in the order of their growth . 

Amfhitri'te, xfAQirgtrv )- A genus of 
Tubicola, of the class annulata, easily re- 
cognised by the golden-coloured seta*, 
arranged like a crown. Hence named 
AfjuQiTyrvi, or the goddess of the sea. The 
A. aurtcoma inhabits the south coast of 
England; its tube is conical, and two 
inches long; formed of grains of sand ag- 
glutinated together by a sort of mucus 
which exudes through the skin. 

Ampho'ra. The Roman amphora con- 
tained 8 congios or 48 sexturii =* 7J imp. 
gallons. The Grecian x/xpopve was 
equal to 28$ gallons. The Venetian am- 
phora contained 14 quarts. The capacity 
of the old ambra of England iRnot known. 
The measure takes its name from having 
two handles , u-pt/pi, on both sides, and 
to carry, ot,/Ap>o(>tos, two handled. 
-2. The amphora is frequently repre- 
sented in architectural decoration It is 
represented as a vase with two handles. 

Am piiEx'ic atj l, Lat. amplericmihs. Clasp 
ing (amplerus), the stem ( mulis ) : applied to 
leaves, the bases of which project on each 
side, so as to clasp the stem with their 
lobes. 

Amflex'os, Lat. for embracing, from 
nmplecto, to embrace. In natural histoty, 
a fossil resembling a coral, found in tho 
Dublin limestone. It is nearly cjlindrieal, 
divided into chambers by numerous trans- 
verse septa, which embrace each other 
with reflected margins. 

Ampliation, Lat. ampliatio, enlarge- 
ment. In Roman law, postponement of a 
decision, to obtain further evidence. 

Amplitude, Lat. amplitude, to enlarge, 
largeness. In astronomy, an are inter 
oepted between the east and west point* 
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of the horizon, and the point of the same 
circle on which the centre of the sun or 
star appears in rising: or setting, on any 
particular day, is called the amplitude of 
the sun or star for that day, and so is 
either eastern or western, or technically, 
ortive at rising, and ncctdumu or occasive at 
setting. The distances of the points of 
rising or setting from east and west, as 
shown by the compass, is called the mag- 
netic amplitude, and tlxo difference 
between this and the true amplitude is 
the variation of the compass, or the am- 
plitude of azimuth, and is found by the 
azimuth-compass. The amplitude of the 
range of a projectile is the horizontal line 
subtending the path of the body, or the 
line which measures the distance it has 
moved. 

Amfui/ia, literally, a large-bellied 
bottle. 1. In chemistry, any bellied vessel, 

as a bolt-head, receiver, cucurbit. 2. 

In anatomy, the dilated part of the mem- 
branaceous semicircular canals of the ear. 
—3. In botany, a small membranaceous 
I bag, attached to the roots and the im- 
mersed leaves of some aquatic plants, 
rendering them buoyant. 4 In patho- 

logy, the same with Bulla (q. v.). 

Amfui,lacj:'ha, from ampulla, & bellied 
bottle ; the name given by M. (juoy to a 
genus of Turbidre, to which Swainson 
gives the name Thallicera. 

Amvui.larii, from ampulla, a bellied 
bottle, a river shell of warm climates, 
called the apple-snail, from the form of 
the shell. It belongs to the trochoid fa- 
mily of Cuvier, but Swainson places it 
among the Turbidm or marine snails. 

AMi’in.LARi'NJE, from ampulla a bellied 
bottle , a sub-family of Turbida*, “ most 
like the garden-snails; they are generally 
I globose, the spire is vpry short, and the 
body- whorl enormous.” Their typical 
genus is the ampullana. 

A-si'exet, Lat. amuletum, from amolior, 
to repel. A gem, stone, piece of metal, 
paper, or other substance, usually in- 
scribed with mystical characters, words, 
sentences, numbers, or othor devices, 
commonly worn suspended from the neck, 
or carried about the person, from a belief 
that it had the power of averting evil, as 
witchcraft, poverty, &c. ; or of conferring 
some particular gift, as strength, courage, 
eloquence, &e. Amulets are distinct from 
pro])htlactic8, which were supposed to 
prevent disease. 

Amyodai.a, a.jxvy'Hce.Xvi- 1. The fruit of 
the almond -tree ( Amygdalus communis). 

•?. The tonsils are called amygdala, 

from their shape. 

Amyoda'i-b*, in botany , a tribe of the 
natural family Rosacea', of which the 
genus amygdalae is the type. The peach, 
plum, and apiiool are examples. 


Amyodalo'id, from cupuayha. Kia, an 
almond, and tidoc, likeness. 1. As a 
name, toadstone: a volcanic or igneous | 
rock, of any composition, containing [ 
nodules of othor minerals embedded | 
plentifully in it : “ cellular volcanic rock, i 
having its cells occupied with nodules of 
a dissimilar substance.”-— —2. As an ad- 
jective, almond-shaped. 

Amyg'dat.tjs, the generic name of the 
almond-tree, of which there ore eight 
species, mostly natives of Asia. Class 
ieosandria , order monogynia. Name 
cifMiyhahov, an almond. 

Am yla'ceoub, pertaining to, or possess- 
ing the properties of, starch ( amplum ). 

Amy'uc, amylaceous. Amyhe and is 
obtained from starch by distillation with 
peroxide of manganese. 

Amu'NE, a substance between gum 
and starch, called also amidine. 

Am\«au)18M, the doctrine of universal 
grace, as explained by Amyraldus or 
Amyrault, of France, in the 17th con 
tury. 

Am Y*nis,thc generic name of the balsam- 
tree, of which there are several species, 
all natives of the hotter climates, (’lass 
octandna, order monogynia. Named iroiu 
ufAv^ov, odorous ointment, in the compo- 
sition of which it is much used. Oum- 
elemi is obtained from an American spe- 
cies (A. elemifera), and the balm of Gilead 
from the A. Oileadensts, which grows in 
Abyssinia and Arabia. 

Ana. 1 . Id medical prescriptions means 

“of each.” See A. 2. As an affix to 

names of celebrated persons, ana denotes 
a collection of their memorable sayings, 
anecdotes of them, extracts from their 
works, &c. 

Anabap'tists, a sect who hold the doc- 
trine of the validitv of infant baptism, and 
the necessity of rebaptization ut an adult 
age; and who maintain that baptism 
ought to be performed by immersion. 

An'abas, the panetri or tree-cli mber ; a 
peculiar acanthopterygious fish common 
in India, which, it is asserted, not only 
leaves the water, but climbs trees on the 
banks of rivers : hence its name from 
atvetfiauvai, to ascend. 

An'ablkps, a genus of malacopterygious 
fishes which inhabit the coast of Surinam. 
They are characterized by a remarkable 
projection of the eyes, and a still more 
singular structure of the cornea and 
iris, from which there results two pupils, 
and the eyes appear to be double on each 
side. They have, however, but one cry- 
stalline lens, one vitreous humour, and one 
retina. Name from ava.fi hisru, to raise 
the eyes. 

Anacaw'ftjros, a genus of shrubaceous 
plants of ten species, belonging to the 
Oape of Good Hope. Class dodecandria, 
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order monogynia, Named from the Greek 
ava ixatfjjn^ot- 

Anaca'mptics, from am, bock, and 
xaytarw, to bend. That branch of optics 
now called catoptrics fq. v.). 

An acan'tiibb, a genus of ehondroptory- 
gious fishes; from am, and xavda, a 
spine, being covered with spines. 

Anacatuua'oe n, a natural order of exo- 
genous plants, of which the cashew-nut 
{ .inaeardium Occident ale), is the ty]>e. The 
marking-nut, Burmten varnish, mastieli, 
pistacio nuts, and sumach, are all pro- 
duced by species of this order. 

Anacar'dium, the cashew-nut ; a genus 
of the class enneandria, and order mono- 
gynia. There are two species, the acajou 
or (H'({juba (A. occidentals) , the oil of the 
nut of which is a good marking ink , and 
the Malacca bean (A. orientals). N ame from 
am, resembling, and xctfiia, a heart, in 
allusion to the form of the* fruit. 

Anaclas'tic, refracting, from am, 
backwards, and xX atrtc, a breaking. An- 
aclaslic glasses are sonorous glasses, made 
chiefly in Germany. They resemble in- 
verted funnels, with very thin convex 
bottoms. On drawing out a little air by 
applying the mouth to the orifice, the 
bottom springs into a concave form with 
a sort of crash, and again, by blow mg into 
them, the bottom with a like noise springs 
into its convex form. These glasses are 
used to show the elasticity of glass. 

An aglab'tics. See Ana.cla.8tic. The old 
name for that branch of optics which 
treats of refracted light, and which is now 
called dioptrics (q. v.). 

Anagogu'thon, Gr. amxoXevQov, some- 
thing which docs not follow. A gramma- 
tical term denoting the want of sequence 
among the members of a sentence. 

Anaoon'da, 1 a name given in Ceylon to 

Anacon'dq, J a large snake, a species of 
boa , “ which is said to devour travellers.” 
Its flesh is much esteemed as food. The 
name is Ceylonese, and means the groat 
snake. 

Anacheo-n'tic. The anacreontic verse 
consists of three feet and a half, usually 
spondees and iambics, but sometimes 
anapests. — An anacreontic is a poem in 
anacreontic verse. 

Anauipu/bis from am and h-rXvoe, 
double, duplication. A rhetorical figure, 
consisting in the repetition of the last 
word or words in a line or clause of a 
sentence, as, 

“He retained his virtues amid all his 
misfortunea—misfortunes which” &c. 

2. Among physicians, the reduplication of 
a paroxysm in agues of a double type. 

Anagal'us, the herb pimpernel, of 
which there are two British species; one 
of which is called the poor man 's weather- 


glass. Class pmtandria, order monogynia. 
Named from amyiXaw, to laugh ; bcca use, 
says Pliny, it excites pleasure ; and, ac- 
cording to Dioscorides, because it cures 
bilious disorders, 

An'ageyph, from am , upon, and 
yXv$w, to engrave. An embossed or 
ebased ornament, usually of metal and 
worked in relief. When raised on stone, 
the anaglyph becomes a cameo: when 
sunk, an Intaglio. 

Anaonos'ta, Lat. from ctvayvwirxw, 
to read A domestic servant employed by 
the wealthy Homans to read to them 
during meals. The old clergy continued 
the custom and the name. 

Anagoge, i from am , upwards, and 

An agog v, I ayw, to lead. In theology , 
a mode of Interpreting the Bible, wlun ebj 
the text is turned from its literal sense to 
signify something of a more spiritual and 
mysterious nature . 

An' ag ham, from ava and y^apouci, 
a letter. A transposition of the letter? of 
a name, by which a new word or sentence 
is formed ; e g. Horatio Nelson becomes 
Honor est a Ntlo. 

An'agraph, from am, upon, andygoupa, 
to write. A transcription, inventory, 
register, prescription, anagram, commen- 
tary. 

Anagyris, amyv ^ is , bean-trefoil. A 
genus of slirubaceous plants, natives of 
the southern parts of Europe. Class ds- 
candria, order monogynia. 

Anal, Lat. analis, pertaining to the 
anus , e. g. the anal fin is that between 
the vent and the tail. The anal valves of 
certain of the eephalopods arc intended 
for the defence of the terminal orifice of 
the intestines. 

Anai/cime, cubic zeolite, called also 
cubizite. A stone which is found chiefly 
in the cavities of amygdoloidal rocks, re- 
gularly crystallised, in angulo-granular 
concretions, and massive. It is remark- 
able as having no cleavage lines: each 
crystul is composed in a singular manner 
of 24 solids, all symmetrically arranged 
with respect to the axes of the icosatetra- 
hedron, and each of them possessing a 
separate optical structure and double re- 
fraction. It is rendered feebly electrical 
by heat, whence its name, from avxXxte, 
feeble. 

Analem'ma, Lat. from avaXy/xfA.a, 
altitude. 1. In geometry, a projection of the 
sphere on the plane of the meridian, or- 
thographically made by straight lint's, 
circles, and ellipses, the eye being sup- 
posed at an infinite distance, and in the 

east or west points of the horizon.- 2. 

An instrument of wood or brass, Upon 
which an analeramatic projection i« 
drawn, with a horizon and cursor fitted 
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to It, in which the solstitial colure, and all 
circles parallel to it, are concentric cir- 
cles , all circles oblique to the eye are 
ellipses , and all circles, whose planes pass 
through the eye, straight lines. The use 
of the instrument is to show the comm 
astronomical problems, which it does very 
imperfectly. 

Anacep'sy, from avaXa/^jSavtv, to re- 
cover. A species of epileptic attack, of 
sudden and frequent occurrence, hut not 
reckoned dangerous. 

An ai/oot, Gr. otvuXoytoi, of avaXoye;, 
according to rule. A certain relation or 
agreement between things in some cir- 
cumstances or effects, when the things are 
{ otherwise eutu ely different, and which in 
reasoning servo to explain or illustrate, 
j hut not to demonstrate. Thus, there is 
an analogy between plants and animals, 
in so far as both grow and decay. In 
matters of experience analogy is one of 
the principal bases of reasoning. 

Analysis, Gr. ctvoiXvern, resolution, 
It. Xva), to loosen. 1. O' tneraUg, the rcso- 
1 lution of something into its constituents : 

J an examination of the different pans of a 
subject separately, us the propositions of 
an argument; opposed to synthesis or com- 
position 2, In mathematics, the name 

given to “ the method of resolving pro- 
blems by means of algebraical equa- 
tions.” The analytic method of resolving 
problems consists in ‘‘ reasoning upon the 
whole problem, reducing it at evorj step 
to simpler terms, and so coming at »ast to 
| those considerations which must be put 
I together to make a solution and to verify 
it.” Analysis is divided into finite and 
infinite, determinate and indeterminate , 
and residual. The analysis of finite quan- 
tities constitutes algebra, and that of infi- 
I nite quantities constitutes the method of 
j fluxions, or differential calculus. Analysis 

of powers is evolution. 3. Jn chemistry, 

the resolution of a compound body to its 
elements, which is effected by means of 
I heat, mixture, electricity, &c. Qualita- 
tive analysts consists in the determination 
i of the component parts of a compound 
merely in respect to their nature, and 
I without reference to their proportions; 
by qualitative analysis, on the other hand, 
it is required to determine the relative 
proportions of the component parts. 

Analx'tics, the method of analysis. A 
name given to algebra, as being a general 
analysis of pure mathematics. 

Anamorphosis, from avu, and fM^tpotri ; , 
formation. 1 . In perspective drawing, a pro- 
jection or representation, which, under 
ordinary points of view, appears extrava- 
gantly distorted and ridiculous, yet seen 
from a particular situation, it strikes the 
eye as one of complete symmetry. The 
anamorphosis is also some tiling restored 


by reflection from specula, wirh certain 
surfaces as those of cones and cylinders 
and by refraction through lenses, Deli- 
neations of this sort depend on the « implest 
rules of mathematics and perspective.— «. 

In natural hist»ry,nn appearance unusual 
to the production. 

Ana'nas (Brazilian), the pine-apple 
plant. A species of bromelia which is a 
native of South America, but now e-rows 
wild in some parts of Africa and Asia, es- 
pecially the Malayan Archipelago, where 
it seems to thrive better than in its native 
woods, , 

ANAN'DBoiT8,from without, and etvy,£, j 

ctvfyos , a male, a stamen. Plants whose 1 
flowers are destitute of stamens, thence 
called female flowers. [ 

An'apesi’, 1 from otva and iron tv, to beat 

An'xp.cst, j time. A metiical foot in j 
Greek and Latin, having the two flrst 
syllables short and the last long; e. g. * 
put at. It is a reversed daetylc. 

Anaphrobi'kia, from a, and ottp^ohr^i. I 
Want of generative power. I 

Anapleko'sis ( avcvrX * i % aHrtf ), Kestora- ( 
tion of parts destroyed, as in the healing i 
of a wound. 

ANAiinmcii'AH,thesea-wo1f,or wolf fish. \ 
A genus of aeanthopterygions fish, belong- 
ing to Cuvier's family (Jobiodes. Named 
from at a, upwards, and fvw, to drag, in 
allusion to its climbing rocks and shoals 
by aid of its fins and tail. 

Anaiirhin'im, a genus of herbaceous 
plants of the class didynamin, and order 
angtomonospertnta. Named from otva and , 
yvos, the seed vessel being recurvuted. 

An'as. The anas of Cuvier is a genus of 
palmipedes, of the family Lamellirostres, 
and which comprises three subgenera, 
the cygnus f swan) , the anser (goose), and 
the Anas of Meyer, the duck, properly ro 
called, of which there are many species. 
Name from otvaw, to swim well. 

Anasah'ca, from avat,, between, and | 
<ra gt, the flesh. A species of dropsy which 1 
consists in a collection of serous fluid in 
the cellular membrune, immediately under 
the skin. 

Anabto'ma, a subgenus of land- volute 
shells ( luccrninm ) , belonging to the genus 
lucema. Name from ava, upwards, and 
cto/jUx, a mouth. 

Anastomatic. See Anastomotic. 

Anastomo'se, from area and rropta, tho 
mouth. To inosculate: the term is used 
of parts, which grow ing in different direc- 
tions, meet and grow together, as the 
veins in leaves. 

ANASToMo'srs iav»errofMtr(t), Inoscula- 
tion : applied to the opening of one vessel 
into another, as arteries, veins and lyrc. 
phatics, in the animal body. 
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Anastomo'tio, applied, 1. In anatomy, 
to those branches of vessels which anas- 
tomose with other vessels. 2. In medi- 

cine, to medicines supposed to have the 
i power of opening the mouths of vessels 
and promoting circulation, e. g. cathartics. 

1 Anas'trous, from a, without, and 
I cttrrfov, a star. Anastrous signs are the 12 
portions of the ecliptic which the signs 
anciently possessed (called duodeeatemo- 
ria ) , but which are now deserted by reason 
Of the precession of the equinoxes. 

Anata'sk, from ccvurecnt, extension. 
Pyramidal titanium-ore : a very puro 
mineral oxide of titanium, called also 
octohedrttc and rutile. 

Anath'ema, oivctdifAac, a placing behind. 
A thing laid by as consecrated or devoted : 
Hence, 1. In heathen mythology, an offering 
made to some deity and hung up in a 

i temple. 2. In church a fairs, “excom- 

j munication with curses;” lienee denun- 
ciation by ecclesiastical authority, aeoom 
pauied by excommunication. A person 
I thus placed under the ban of the church 
is here said to be anathematized. 

I There arc properly two kinds of an- 
athemas, the judiciary and the ahjvra- 
tory The former is pronounced by a 
council, bishops, &c., the latter is the 
act of a convert, who anathematizes 
(denounces) the religion which he ab- 
jures. 

Ana'tidjr, the duck family of birds. 
The genus anas is the type. 

Anvhk'a, the barnacle. A genus of 
cuneiform multivalvc shells, belonging to 
the class mrrhopoda, of Cuvier, often 
found adhering to rocks, piles, keels of 
vessels, Ac. There are many species. 
Named from anas, a goose, and fero, to 
bring forth, in allusion to the absurd 
notion once entertained, that the “ bar- 
nacle-goose ” was bred within these shells. 

Anat'omy, from ttvetropuu of ava.nu.sco, 
to cut up. The dissection of organised 
bodies, with a view to elucidate their 
structure and functions ; also the science 
which treats of the structure of organised 
bodies, and which is learned by dissection. 
Anatomy is distinguished into human und 
j comparative, the one treating of the struo- 
' turc of the human body, the other describ 
ing and comparing the structure of other 
animals. The anatomy of the inferior ani - 
mals is also sometimes called zootomy, and 
that of vegetables phytotomy. The science 
is also divided into general and descriptive. 
The first teaches the structure and phy- 
sical properties of the various tissues 
which compose the body, without refer- 
cnee to the form or situation of the organs 
into whose composition they enter ; while 
descriptive anatomy takes cognizance of 
the shape, position, and connexion of the 
parts. When dissections are made for the 


purposes of investigating the changes 
induced in the structure of organs by 
disease, the operations are called patho- 
logical or morbid anatomy; with a view 
to surgical operations, they constitute 
surgical anatomy; for the purpose of 
elucidating the functions of organs, 
physiological anatomy; and finally, to ex- 
hibit the plan on which the living frame 
and its organs are developed, transcenden- 
tal anatomy. The art of making models 
of wax or of other materials to illustrate 
the healthy or diseased structure of parts, 
is sometimes termed artificial anatomy. 

Anat'ropotts, from avargiTu, to invert. 

A term applied to a very common kind of 
embryo, produced by one side of the ovule 
growing upon itself, while the other re- 
mains immoveable, tUl that part originally 
next the apex is brought down to the 
hilum, as exemplified in the apple. 

Anaximan'dkians, the followers of 
Anaximander, the most ancient of philo- 
sophical atheists. They admitted of no- 
thing in nature but matter. 

Amiat'keno, tlie name of a celebrated 
book of the Brahmins, wherein the Indian 
philosophy and religion are contained. 
The word means literally, the cistern 
wherein is the water of life. 

AN'cErs, two-edged, having two sharp 
edges : applied to the stems and leaves of 
plants. 

Anchi'lovs, otiyiXar^/, from «<£, a goat, 
and the eye. Goat’s-eye, a tumour 
near the inner angle of the eye. See 
iEoii-ovs. 

Anchomem’s, a genus of adephagous 
coleoptera, belonging to the Patellimani 
of Latreille. 

Anchor, Lat. anchora, from ctyxv^tx,, 
probably from oyxrj, a hook. A hooked 
iron instrument of considerable weight 
and strength, for enabling a ship to lay 
hold of the ground and fix itself in a cer- 
tain situation by means of a rope, called 
tho cable. The arms which take hold of 
the ground are technically called flukes; 
the cross-bur of wood is called the stock ; 
tlio massy iron bar constituting the body 
of the anchor is called the shank ; and the 
battened points of the flukes are called 
palms. 

Anchors are of different sizes, and 
have different names, according to the 
purposes which they servo : as sheet, 
best bower, small bower, sjrare, stream, 
and hedge anchors. Ships of the first 
class have usually seven anchors; and 
smaller vessels, as brigs and schooners, 
three. The weight in cwts. of the 
principal anchor, should be a twentieth 
of the number of tons burden, in ordi- 
nary vessels. Thus, a vessel of 1000 tons 
v ill require an anchor of 50 cwts. There 
are many nautical phrases connected { 
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with the anchor : as, tho anchor comes 
home, when it comes from its bed ; it is 
foul, when entangled with another ; a- 
peak, when drawn in so tight as to bring 
the vessel immediately over it ; a-trxp, 
or a-weigh, when just drawn out of the 
ground in a perpendicular direction. 
To hack an anchor, is to lay down a 
small anchor a head of that by which 
the ship rides, with the cable fustened 
to the crown of the latter, to prevent 
its coming home. At anchor, to Kc at 
anchor , to ride at anchor , to cast anchor, 
to weigh anchor, well-known phrases. 

2. In architecture, a carving some- 
what resembling an anchor, commonly 
placed as part of the enrichment of boul- 

tins. 3. In heialdry, anchors are cm 

blems of hope. 

An'choragl, ground suited for holding 
an anchor, that is, neither too deep, shal- 
low, nor rocky. The best anchorage is 

land-locked and out of the tide. 2. The 

duty charged to ships for the use of a 

j harbour where they cast anchor 3. The 

I anchor and necessary tackle for anchoring 
i are also sometimes called the ship’s an- 
chorage. 

An'chohet, 1 Gr. from 

An'chokite, i etvoexa/ $i<u, to retire. A 
, recluse: one who retires into a solitary 
j place to devote himself to religious duties, 
j Also a monk, who with the leave of the 
I abbot retires to live in solitude with an 
I allowance from the monastery . A hermit. 
Many of the early Christians became 
anchorets to escape persecution , but this 
kind of life afterwards became fashionable 
among religious enthusiasts. 

Anchor-ground, ground suited for an- 
choring. See Anchorage. 

Am hovy, a small (ish ( clupea encrasi- 
tolu s , Lin.) , common in tli e Modi terranean. 
t closely resembles the sprat, and is 
Tefly used as a sauce. About 120,000 
*, are consumed in Britain annually. — 
.he name is Span, amhoxa, of uncertain 
origin. See Engiuoi is. 

Anchovy- pear, a large esculent fruit of 
Jamaica ; also the tree which bears it, the 
grins cauliflora. 

Ancho'ba, the buglos or alkanet. The 
popular name of a genus of which there 
are two British species, class pentandna, 
order monogynia. Named from ayxovtret, 
a paint, in reference to the dye obtained 
from the roots of one species of it. Sec 
Alkanet. 

Anchylo'sib, from otyxvXoai,tot)end.. A 
stiff and bent joint. 

Ancient, Fr. ancien, old. 1. Substan- 
tively in the plural, ancients : those who 
lived in former ages, opposed to modems. 
The terra is now commonly applied to the 
Greeks and Romans. 2. In French his- 

tory, the council of ancients was one of the 


two assemblies which composed the legis- 
lative body in 1795. It consisted of 350 
members, and derived its name from each 
of them being at least 40 years of age. — - 
3. A flag or streamer in a ship of war, 
probably a corruption of end-sheet, a flag 
at the stem. 

Ancient-domain, 1 In English law, a 

Antiint-demt.sne. | tenure by which 
all manors belonging to the crown wore 
held in the reign of "William the Con- 
queror. The numbers, names, &c., of 
these lands were all entered in the record 
called the domesday-book, as terra regie. 
The tenure resembles copyhold in some 
respects. 

Anciently, in old statutes, eldership or 
seniority. 

Anciu a'ria, a volute shell, of an oblong 
subeylindrical form. It belongs to the 
genus bucclnum of Lin., and the family 
buecinoida of Cuv. The shell is high); 
polished. Named from ancilla, a maid. 

Ancit'ital, Lat. ancipitas. Compresse* 
so as to form two opposite angles or 
edges : applied to leaves in the same sense 
as anccps (q. v.). 

ANtiriTors, from anceps, two-edged. 
See Ancipitcl. 

An'con , Gr. wyxm, the elbow. Rome, 
times applied to the olecranon or pro- 
tecting part of the elbow on M'hlch we 
lean. Tn architecture , the ornaments or 
consoles cut on the keystoneR of arches, 
Ac., are termed ant'd nes. The term Is also 
applied to the corners of walls, cross- 
beams and rafters, and to other projecting 
parts. 

Ancono'be, 1 Lat. anconeus, angular. 

Anco'nous, j The anconose muscle {an- 
coneus minor of Winslow), is a small 
triangular muscle situated in the back 
part of the elbow, and which assists In 
extending the forearm. 

An'cony, probably from ancon (q.v.). 
In iron works, a piece of half- wrought 
iron ; the middle is of the shape of a bar, 
but the ends are un wrought. 

Ancy'i e. In antiquity, a shield, which 
it was pretended fell from heaven in the 
reign of Numa Bompilius, at which time 
likewise a voice was heard to declare that 
Home should be mistress of the world, so 
long a-s she preserved this holy buckler; 
it was kept with great care in the Temple 
of Mars, under the protection of twelve 
priests. Among surgeons, a contraction 
or stiffness of a joint; from ayxvAoc, 
crooked, or contracted. 

Ancylomf/li , a curved probe used by 
surgeons ; ayxvXoe, crooked, and 
a probe. 

Ancyltt 8, the fresh-water limpet; a 
genus of river snails. See Limn acunje. 

An'd\, a Brasilian tree, tho fruit of 
which is an oval -shaped nut, containing 
two seeds, which arc strongly cathartic. 
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Andauusite, a massive mineral, of a 
leah-red colour, and vitreous lustre, 
vhieh takes its name from Andalusia, in 
Spain, where It was first found. Its chief 
elements are alumina, silica, and potash, 
Coloured by a minute portion of oxide of 
iron. It occurs in primitive rocks, chiefly 
in gneiss in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Mohs places it among tlic gems. 

AgtH'wrn, an Italian term (literally 
going) employed in music to denote a 
movement moderately slow between largo 
and allegro. 

An he' n a., ill old writings, the swath 
made in mowing of hay , as much ground 
as a man can stride over at once. 

ANnLiiso'NiAjtho generic name of a tree 
of New Holland, class peniandna , order 
monogynia. Named in honour of Dr. O. 
Anderson. 

Andi'ra. 1. The name of a species of 
Hrarilian bat, “ nearly as large as a 

pigeon." 2. The generic name of the 

cablxtye-trer ; a lofty tree which grows In 
the East and "West Indies, and other hot 
countries: class diadelphta order daan- 
tlrut. The bark and seed are used in 
medicine. 

Amirusa'tomy, from avr,$, a man, and 
etvctri/j,vat, to cut up. The dissection of 
the human body, particularly of the male 

Amuiene't®, a tribe of hymenoptera, 
embracing all those genera of bees which 
live solitarily, and consist of two kinds of 
individuals, males and females. They 
correspond with the andrenre of Fabrielus, 
and take their name from the typical 
genus andrena. 

Anokoi^'um, from avyf, a male, and 
04 Xos< a house. In botany all that part of 
a flower to which the mule organs belong ; 
the male apparatus of a plant. 

Anoro'ginax, \Gr. etvfyiyvvos , from 

Andjio'oine, > avyf, a man, and yvvy, 

Andro'ginocs, ’’a woman. Having two 
sexes, or being an hermaphrodite. In 
botany, the term is applied, 1. To flowers 
which have both male and female organs. 

• 2. To plants which hare separate 

male and female flowers. Such plants 
constitute the Monoecious class in the 
Linniean system, and have frequently 
aments. 

An'droid, from avy$> a man, and udot;, 
likeness. In mechanics , a figure con- 
structed so as to imitate the actions or 
motions of man. See Automaton. 

Andro'meda. 1. In astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere, 
behind Pegasus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus, 
representing a woman chained. Tt is 
fabled to have been formed in memory of 
Andromeda, daughter of Opheus and 
Cassiopeia, and wife of Perseus, whom 
her father chained to a rock, and left ex- 


posed to a soa-monster.-— »2. In botany, 
the March cystus: a genus of the class 
dreandrta, and order monogynia, of which 
there is one British species. This beau- 
tiful tribe of plants takes its name like- 
wise from the fable of Andromeda, being 
found in dreary and northern wastes, 
feigned to be the abodes of hobgoblins 
and monsters. 

An'dhon , in Orecian antiquity, an 
apartment for the use of men ; hence, 
among e< clesiastical tenters, the southern 
side of a church, which was anciently 
appropriated to the men ; the northern 
being appointed for the women. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, the and ran 
was always In the lower part of the house, 
and the gynoecea or women’s apart- 
ments in the upper. 

An naumr aloos, from ctvy%, a male, and 
rrsraXov, a petal. A term used in botany 
to describe double flowers, which are pro- 
duced by the conversion of the stamens 
into petals, as is exemplified in most 
double flowers. 

ANono'riroaoN, a from avyg, a male, a 

Andro'phort m, } stamen, and Qtgicv, 
to bear. The columnar expansion in the 
ccntic of some flowers on which the sta 
mens seem to grow, as in the passion- 
flower. 

Anphopo'oon, n genus of plants; man's - 
beard, from avy%, a man, and rroryuv, 
a beard. Class pohjgamia , order mononta. 
There are many species, all natives of 
warm climates, two of them are known 
tophjslcians under the names of Indian 
nard and camelvhay, or sweet- rush. 

An mui'tom \ . See An dr an atom v . 

Andrcm, a kind of elephantiasis of the 
scrotum, which is epidemic in the south 
of Asia, particularly Malabar. The root 
of the word is Indian. 

An ora aua, the downy sow-thistle, a 
genus of exotics. Class synymesta, order 
polygamia eequalis. 

Anri Benue, non-eleetric ; from a, not, 
and yXtzrqov, electricity. 

Anuw'ia, a genus of cryptogftinous 
plants of the order fltices. There are the 
species, all perennials, and natives of the 
W est Indies and South America. N amed 
from ctnfxa?, the wind. 

Anfmo'logy, from oc.vtfjc.0f, the wind, 
and hoy ot, discourse. The doctrine of the 
winds, or a treatise on the subject of 
aci ial currents. 

Anemo'mwer, from Sc.vtju.oe, the wind, 
and fjc.tr ^ov, measure. A machine or in- 
strument for measuring the force or velo- 
citj of the wind : tailed also a v lud-gm/e 
^q "v.j An Instrument of this sort was first 
invented by US olflus. 

Aabmoni., the windflower, a genus of 
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the class pdlyandria and order polygynia. 
There arc four British, and 24 foreign 
species, all perennials. Named from 
otvifjtos) the wind, because the flower is 
said not to open till blown upon by the 
wind. From the beauty of the flower it 
is fabled that Venus changed her Adonis 
into an anemone. 

Anemo'nia, l an acrid crystallisable and 

Anemo'nin, j inflammable substance, 
obtained from some species of anemone. 

A'nf.mosco'pe, from HvijULos, the wind, 
and erzortM, to view. Properly, a machine 
for showing from what point of the com- 
pass the wind blows; but the term is 
oftener used as synonymous with anemo- 
meter (q.v.) The common weathercock is 
strictly un anemoscope. 

Anefxtht'mia, loss of any natural appe- 
tites, as that for food and drink : from a, 
without, and vriQvfJuas, desire. 

Ane'sis, in medicine , remission or dimi- 
nution of symptoms; from ctwnfu, to 
remit. 

ANETii'uM,the herbs dill and fennel ; the 
name of a genus of the class pentandrta, 
and order dygynia. Named otvyOcv, qudd 
citb crescat (Pliny, 20, 18). The fennel, A. 
/(rniculum, grows plentifully on the chalky 
cliffs in England, its seeds arc carmi- 
native. 

An'ettbism, Gr. a nv^vertut, from »viu- 
fvvau, to dilate. “ The torm signifies strictly 
a tumour arising from the dilatation of 
an artery ; but it has been extended to 
several diseases and lesions of the blood- 
vessels, and to dilatations of the heart.” 

Am HACTuo'stTY ( supra ), an involution 
of parts. 

Anfhac'tuotts, Lat. an fr actus, a winding 
backwards and forwards. A term most 
commonly used in botany, to signify that 
tho marginal parts are folded back, and 
doubled and bent until all trace of the 
normal character is lost. 

Angel, 1. literally a messenger, from 
ayytXos, one employed to communicate 
information, fromdtyysAAai, to announce ; 
hence, in scripture, a spiritual intelligence 

employed by God to execute his will. 

2. The name of a gold coin formerly cur- 
rent in England bearing the supposed 
figure of an angel. This coin had different 
values in different reigns ; c. g. 6s. 8d. in 
the reign of Edward VI. ; 7s. fid. in 1st 
Henry VIII., and 8s. in^fcth, Henry VIII. ; 
10«. in the reigns of Mary fyipT Elizabeth. 
The angel was first struck* in. commemo- 
ration of a saying of Pope Gregory, that 
tho English, whom he denominated pagan 
Angli, were so beautiful, that if they were 

Christians they would be angels. 3. 

The order of the Golden Angel was an 
ancient order of knighthood, said to 
have been instituted by Constantine, but 


more probably by the imperial bouse of 
Comnenus of Constantinople The order 
was revived by Charles V. It is the same 
as that known as the orders of St. George 

and of St. Constantine. 4. Angel is 

also the popular name of a genus of Ashes 
(chtetodon, Lin.) remarkable for their 
beautiful colours. See Chjbtodon. 

Anoei/ica, a genus of aromatic plants 
of the class pentandrta and order dtxjynia, 
named angelic, from the cordial and medi- 
cinal properties of some of its species. 

Angelici-ss, the name given by Decan- 
dollc to a tribe of umbelliferous plants, of 
which the genus angelica is tho typo. 

Anoelics, angelici, in church history, an 
ancient sect of heretics, who maintained 
that the world was created by angels , 
also a congregation of nuns founded at 
Milan, in 1534, by Louisa Torelli, Countess 
of Guastalla. Angelica is also the name of 
an order of knights instituted in 1191, by 
Angollus Flavus Comnenus, emperor of 
Constantinople, probably the sumo as the 
order of the golden angel. See An obi (3). 

Angei iies, in church history, a sect so 
called from Angolicum, in Alexandria, 
where they held their first meetings. 
They are also culled Severites, from Bove- 
rus, their head, and Theodoatans, from 
one Theodosius, whom they made their 
pope 

Anoft.ot. 1. A musical instrument 
somewhat resembling a flute ; so 
called from Fr. auche, the reed of a 
hautboy or other musical instrument.*— 
2. An ancient gold coin, struck at Paris 
while under the dominion of England ; so 
called from its being the figure of an 
angel, supporting the scutcheon of the 

arms of England and France. 3. A 

small rich sort of cheese, made in Nor- 
mandy : supposed to be so called from the 
name of the person who first made it, 
or from its resemblance to the form of 
the coin angelot. 

Angel-shot, from Fr. ange, a chain- 
shot. A sort of chain-shot having two 
halves of a cannon-ball fastened to the 
ends of a chain. 

An oel- water, a mixture of rose, 
orange-flower, and myrtle water, per- 
fumed with ambergris. It is made in 
Portugal. 

Angina, Lat. from ango, to strangle. A 
general name for diseases called sore- 
throat, and which are attended with diffi- 
cult deglutition and respiration, as quinsy, 
mumps, croup. That peculiar affection of 
the chest called suffocative breast-pang is 
also named by physicians angina pectoris. 

Angiocar'poub, from etyyitov, a case, and 
xct^srof , fruit. A term applied in botany 
to seed-vessels which arc enclosed in a 
covering that does not form part of them- 
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•elves. TU© filbert In its husk, and the 
scorn in its capsule, are examples of an- 
giocarpous fruits. 

Angio'obafhy, from ayyuov, a vessel, 
and yeettpoi/, to describe. A description of 
the vessels of the human body. 

Angio'looy, from ayyuov, a vessel, and 
Xoyog, discourse. The doctrine of the 
blood-vessels and absorbents of the body. 

ANoiOMo'Moarea'Moos, from ctyyuov, a 
vessel, ftovof, one, and otn^pox, seed. Ap- 
plied to plants which produce only one 
seed in a pod. 

Anoioscermia, the name given by Lin- 
nasus to an order of plants of the class 
didynamia, which have their seeds in- 
closed in a pericarp or seed-vessel. 

Angiosi-oma, “ a family of univalve 
shells of the order sighono-brachiata.” 
Name, from ctyyuov, a vessel, and a-roptct , 
a mouth. 

Akqiotomy, from ctyyuov, a vessel, and 
rtftvv, to cut. The analogy of the san- 
guiferous and absorbent vessels of the 
body. The word has been confounded 
with artenotomy and phlebotomy. 

Angle, Lat. angultis, a corner, from 
xyyuhof, a bend. In plane geometry, 


c 



when two straight lines, not lying in the 
same direction, as AB and AD, meet in 
a point as at A, the opening between them 
is called an angle. Thus, the opening 
commencing at A is called the angle 
BAD, or DAB; and the lines AB and 
AD are called its sides or legs When the 
legs of the angle intercept less than the 
fourth part of a circle drawn round the 
point A, the angle is said to be acute 
When exactly a fourth of the circle is 
similarly intercepted, the angle is called 
n right angle; but when more is inter- 
cepted, the angle is obtuse. Thus, BD is 
less than the fourth ; B C exactly a fourth , 
and BE more than a fourth- therefore, 
the angle BAD is an acute angle; the 
angle BAO is a right angle; and the 
angle BAE is an obtuse angle. And as 
all circles are supposed to be divided into 
360°, an acute angle will contain less than 
90° ; a right angle, 90° ; and an obtuse 
angle, more than 90°. The number of 
degrees which an angle wants of 90®, or 
of being a rigb. angle, is called its com- 
plement , and the number of degrees which 


it wants of being equal to two right an- 
gles, or 1 80® , is called its supplement. Thus, 
the angle V A D is the complement of the 
angle DAB, or these angles are comple- 
ments of each other ; and are also called 
contiguous or adjacetit angles, because one 

leg, AD, is common to both. A solid 

angle is “ formed by the meeting of two 
plane angles, which are not m the same 
plane, in one point.” — Euclid. Solid an- 
gles do not, like other subjects of geome- 
trical investigation, admit of accurate 
comparison with one another, as no mul- 
tiples of them can be taken , and therefore 
all reasoning regarding them must be eon - 
fined to the pb.ne angles by which they 

are bounded. A spherical angle is an 

angle made on a sphere by the intersection 
of two great circles, or by the inclination 
of the planes of these circles to each other. 

Facial angle, in zoology, signifies the 

angle formed by the intersection of a line 
drawn fiom the mpst prominent part of 
the frontal bone ou>r the anterior margin 
of the upper jaw, with another line diaw n 
from the external orifice of the ear-passa«e 

along the floor of the nasal ( avity The 

frontal angle, in ornithology, is the angle 
which the upper line of the beak makes 
with the forehead. 

Anoi e o* Draught When a pow er is 
applied to drag or roll a body over a plane 
surface, it has to overcome two obstacles . 
one is the friction of the surface over 
which the body moves, and the other the 
weight of the body itself. There is, in 
every case, a certain direction of the 
drawing power which is best adapted to 
overcome these combined obstacles , and 
the angle made by the lino of direction 
with a line upon the plane over which 
the body is drawn, and perpendicular to 
that line of direction, is termed the angle 
of draught. 

Angle or Incidence. See Reflection. 

Anoi b of Refraction. Refraction. 

Anoie of Vision, the angle formed by 
two rays of light proceeding from dif- 
ferent objects, or opposite extremities of 
the same object- called also the visual 
angle and the optic angle. 

Angler, one who fishes with an angle, 
or hook attached to a line. Also the popular 
name of a singular fish, known also by the 
name of the fishing-frog, from the resem- 
blance which it has to the frog in the tad- 
pole state. 

Anglican, pertaining to England or the 
English nation ; e. g. the Anglican church. 
The w ord is the adjective of Anglia. A 
tribe of Saxons, called Angles, who, being 
employed by the Britons against the Scots 
and Piets, ultimately turned upon and 
conquered their employers, and gave 
the name of Anglia to England. The 
Angles wore the Ingeevones of Tacitus. 

Anglo-Danish, pertaining to the An 
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glican Dane*, or Danes who settled in 
England (Anglia). 

Anulo-Norman, pertaining to the Nor- 
mans who settled in England. 

| An glo- 8 axon, pertaining to the Angles, 

or tribe of Saxon* that settled in England. 
See Anglican. 

An'gox, the javelin of the ancient 
French, the iron head of which resembled 
a fleur-de-luce. 

An'gor, Lat. from ango, to strangle. In 
pathology, a feeling of anxiety, and con- 
striction in the prjecordial region : it is an 
accompaniment of many severe diseases. 

Ango, bread made of the cassava, a 
plant of the West Indie*. 

Angdina, a family of serpents having 
an osseous head, teeth, and tongue, and 
eyes furnished with three lids. They aro 
all comprised in the genus angms of Lin- 
naeus (whence their family name), and 
belong to the order ophtdta of Cuvier. 

Anguis, a genus of serpents (Linnajus) 
composing the family angutna of Cuvier, 
and now subdivided into pseudopus, opfu- 
mums, anguts proper , and aconttas. They 
are all characterised by having subcaudal 
and abdominal imbricated scales. The 
slow- worm (A. fragilts ) is an example. 

Angulaji, relating to angles. Angular 
t notion is the motion of a body about a 
fixed point, which is measured by the 
angle described at the centre by lines 
drawn from its positions at different 
points of its circular path. By Angular 
section is meant, In the old geometry, the 
division of an angle into any number of 
equal parts. The bisection only of an 
angle is possible by plane geometry ; the 
trisection of an angle requires the aid of 
solid geometry, and the general division 
of an angle into any proposed number of 
equal parts is a problem which has not as 
yet been solved. Angular sections, in 
modern mathematics, is the name used to 
denote a branch of analysis, which is 
employed in the investigation of the pro- 
perties of circular functions. 

Angulate, angled; applied to stems, 
leaves, petioles, &c., which are of an 
angular shape. 

Angus'tate, Lat. angustatus, beginning 
with a narrow base and growing brbader ; 
tapered downwards, or towards the base. 

Angos'ticlavb, from Lat. angustus, 
narrow, and clavus , a knob. A robe or 
tunic worn by the Itoman knights ; it was 
embroidered with narrow purple knobs, 
or studs, whereas the laticlave worn by 
the senators had broad studs. 

Angtjstifoliatb, narrow-leaved ; an- 
gustus, narrow, and foltum, a leaf. 

Anocstu'ra, baik; a medicinal bark 
(of the Smplandta tnjoliata) , is so called 
because brought from Angustura,in Bouth 
America. It is occasionally used as a 
tonic, and in diuirtuca. Spurious angus- 


twra is a poisonous bark, sometimes found 
in commerce ; it is obtained from a spe- 
cies of strychnos. 

Anheia'tion, from anhelo, to breathe 
with difficulty . Difficult respiration, with 
a sense of suffocation. Sec DisrNtLA. 

Anhi'ma, an aquatic fowl of Brazil, 
somewhat like a crane. It is said that 
when the male or female dies, the living 
one remains by the carcass till it also 
expires. 

Anhydritf, anhydrous gypsum. A 
variety of sulphate of lime containing no 
water of crystallisation. It is also called 
prismatic gypsum. 

Anhvdrous, from a, priv., and 
water. Containing no water in combina- 
tion. Anhydro is a contraction of this 
word ; e. g. anhydro-sulphuric acid. 

Ami, one of the indigo plants (tndigo- 
fera). Anti is the Spanish and Portuguese 
word for indigo, perhaps from Arabic nila 
blue. The plant Is a native of America. 

Anille'ros, in history, the name given 
to the moderate party during the Spanish 
revolution of 1820-23. They directed the 
Cortes, and wore headed by ArgucUcs and 
Martinez de la Itosa. 

Animal, an organised and living body, 
endowed with sensation and the power of 
voluntary movement, in whole or in part 
Locomotion, although a general character- 
istic, is not an essential attribute of ani- 
mality. There are numerous animals as 
permanently fixed to their native rocks 
and coral reefs, as the most deep-rooted 
plants are to the soil on which they grow. 
The word animal is Latin, from animu, 
air, breath, soul. 

Animal Kingdom. The Animal King- 
dom is arranged into four divisions. Di- 
vision I. Vertebral Animals, so called from 
their possessing a vertebral column, or 
Bpine. — Division II. Molluscous Animals, 
such as shell-fish, which are of a soft 
structure, and without a skeleton, from 
mollis, soft. — Division III. Articulated 
Animals, such as the worm, or insect, 
which are also without a skeleton , but 
whose skins or coverings are divided and 
jointed ; from arttculus, a small joint — 
Division IV. Zoophytes, animals believed 
to be composed very nearly of a homo- 
geneous pulp, which is moveable and 
sensible, and resembles the form of a 
plant ; from ^eeov, a living creature, and 
Qvros, a plant. 

DrvisioN I. 

Vertebral Animals are composed of tour 
classes : viz., 1. Mammalia, animals which 
suckle their young , from mamma, a. teat; 
2. Aves, from avis, a bird, Heptilia, ani- 
mals that crawl, from repo, to creep , 4. 
Puces, from pism, a fish. 

The First Class, Mammalia , is again 
divided into orders, which ore subdivided 

H 
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Into genera, and these are further divided 
into species. The following familiar ex- 
amples will illustrate the principal orders : 
1. Himana, two-handed, from bis, double, 
and maims a hand. Of this order man is 
the type and sole genus. — 2. Quadrumana, 
four-handed, from qwtmr, four, and 
tnanus. Apes, baboons, lemures, and the 
loris tardigradus, are of this character. — 
3. Cheiroptera, from hand, and trneov, 

wing. These have their hands so modi- 
fied, as to serve the office of wings. Of 
this order the common bat may be consi- 
dered the type. — i. Insect) vora, from 
insecta, insect, and voro, I devour. Ani- 
mals which live wholly or chiefly on in- 
sects, as the hedgehog, shrew , mole, Ac. 
— 5 Plantigrade, from planta, the sole of 
the foot, and gradtor, I walk. Those are 
generally carnivorous animals, us the 
bear, racoon, &c. — G. Digitigrade, from 
digitus, the finger, or toe, and gradtor; so 
called from walking on the extremities of 
their digits, as the lion, wolf, dog, Ac.' — 
7. Amphibia, from afxtpt, both, and fitos, 
life , having the faculty of existing both 
in water and on land, as the walrus, seal, 
&c --8. Marsupialia, from marsupium, a 
pouch. The females of this order have a 
bag, or pouch, underneath the belly, in 
which they deposit their young after par- 
turition, as the kangaroo and opossum. — 
9. Rodentia, from rodo, I gnaw, so called 
from having two long incisors in each 
jaw, and no canine teeth, as the squirrel, 
rat, beaver, hare, Ac. — 10. Edentata, 
from edcntulus, toothless ; i. e. animals 
without the front teeth, as the ai, unau, 
armadillo, ant-eater, Ac. — 11. Pachjder- 
toata, from thick, and 

skin ; i, c. thtek- skinned, as the rhino- 
ceros, elephant, mammoth, horse, Ac. — 
12. Ruminantia, from ruminatio, chew- 
ing the cud, as the camel, deer, cow, 
goat, sheep. — 13. Cetacea*, from cetus, a 
whale. To this order belong the dolphin, 
whale, dugong, Ac. 

Second Class. — Aves, or Birds. — 1. Ac- 
dpitres, from acciptter, a hawk ; such as 
the vulture, eagle, hawk, Ac.— 2 Passeres, 
from passer, a sparrow; those which 
neither manifest the violence of birds of 
rey, nor the fixed regimen of terrestrial 
irds, but feed indiscriminately on insects, 
fruit, or grain, as the lark, thrush, swal- 
low, crow, wren, Ac. — 3. Rcansores, from 
scando, I climb ; i. e. climbing birds, which 
have the toes arranged in pairs; two 
before and two behind, as the parrot, 
woodpecker, toucan. — 4. Gallin®, from 
gallina, a hen. This order is sometimes 
called ra&ores, scratches, being provided 
with strong feet, and obtuse claws for 
scratching up grains, as the peacock, 
pheasant, pigeon, hen. — 5. Grail®, from 
gralla stilts • i. e. long-legged, as the 


ostrich, stork, ibis, flamingo. — 0. Palmi- 
pedes, from palma, the palm of the hand, 
and pes, foot ; i. e. swimming birds, as 
the swan, goose, pelican, gull, Ac. 

Third Class . — 1 leptiles. — 1. Chelonia, 
from a tortoise, including terra- 

penes and turtles. — 2. ftauria, from <rav%», 
a lizard, an order which have their 
mouths well armed with teeth, and their, 
toes generally furnished with claws, as 
the crocodile, alligator, cameleon, dragon, 
Ac. The most gigantic of this species 
have been long extinct. — 3. Ophidia,from 
oQk, a serpent, as the boa, viper, Ac. — 
4. Hi.trachia, from (3 etr$ax c *> a To 

this order belong the salamander, proteus, 
Ac. 

Fourth Class. — Fishes. — 1. Chondropte- 
rygii, from gristle, and Trifof , the 

ray of a fin : as the sturgeon, shark, lam- 
prey, Ac. — 2. Plectognathi, from n'kix.u, 
I join, and yvotOoe, the jaw: as the sun- 
fish, trunk fish, Ac. — S. Lophobranehi, 
from a loop, and /3§«v^/a, the gills, 

as the pipe-fish, pegastis, Ac.— -4. Malacop- 
terygii, from ptaXazos, soft, and err^vi : 
as the salmon, trout, cod, herring, Ac. — 
5 Acanthopterygii, from u.xotv9a, a thorn , 
and 5 T«£t/£: as the perch, sword-fish, 
mackerel, Ac. 

Division II. — Molluscous Animals. 

1st Class. Cephalopoda, from xtfxXvi, the 
head, and robot, feet, i. e. animals which 
have their organs of motion arranged 
round their hends. This class includes se- 
pia, or cuttle-fish, argonauts, the nautilus, 
ammonite, an extinct cephalopode which 
inhabited a shell resembling that of the 
nautilus, coiled like the horns of a ram, or 
of the statues of Jupiter Ammon, whence 
the name; belcnmites also extinct, of 
which the shell was long, straight, and 
conical, nummulites, likewise extinct: 
whole chains of rocks are formed of its 
shells, and the pyramids of Egypt are 
built of these rocks: so called, from num 
nnis, a coin.— 2nd Class. Ptoropoda, from 
rrifovj a wing, and rola, feet: those 
having fins resembling wings on each side 
of the mouth : the clio borealis, which 
abounds in the north seas, and is the 
principal food of the whale.— 3rd Class. 
Gasteropoda, from ya.trrs%, the stomach, 
and robot : animals which move by means 
of a fleshy apparatus placed under the 
belly, as the snail, slug, limpet.— 4th Class. 
Acephala, from a, without, and xttpctXvi, 
head : as molluscous animals that have no 
head, viz., the oyster, muscle.— Sth Class. 
Brachiopoda, from j3$a%tos, arm, and 
robot : animals which move by means of 
I processes resembling arms, as the lingula, 
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torebratula, &c.~6th Class. Cirrhopoda, 
from cirrus, a tuft of hair, and voha . ani- 
mals which are commonly called barna- 
cles and acorn-shells, as the balanus, 
anatifera, &e. 

Division III. — Articulata. 

1st Class. Annclides or vermes, from 
anncllm, asmall ring, and vermis, a worm. 
Animals having a long cylindrical body 
i divided into ring-like segments, ns the 
j leech, sea-mouse, earth-worm, and sand- 
worm; worms which cover themselves by 
means of a slimy secretion that exudes 
from their surfaces, with a case of small 
shells and pebbles, like the caddis-worm, 
or with sand and mud.— 2nd Class. Crus- 
tacea, from crusta, a hard covering. Ani- 
mals which have a shelly crust covering 
their bodies, as crabs, shrimps, lobsters, 
Ac. — 3rd Class. Arachnida, from 
a spider; as spiders, the leaping spider, 
the scorpion spider, the mite, &c.~4th 
Class. Insecta, insects. This class is 
divided into insects without wings, aptera, 
and those which have them, and these | 
are again subdivided, according to the 
peculiarities of their wings. (1 ) Aptera, 
from ct> without, and sprs^op, wing: as 
centipedes, the louse, flea, Ac. (2.) Coleop- 
tera, from x.okioc, a sheath or scabbard, 
and irrsgov: insects which have their 
wings protected by a cover : as the beetle, 
corn- weevil, &c. (3.) Orthoptera, from 
oqOot, straight : as the locust, grasshopper. 
(1.) Hemiptera, from ppucu, half: insects 
which have one-half of their wings thick 
and coriaceous, and the other membran- 
ous : as the bug, tick, flre-fly. (5.) Neu- 
roptera, from vtvgev, a nerve : as the 
dragonfly, ant-lion, ephemera. (6.) 
Hymenoptera, from ijxtv, a membrane: 
as the bee, wasp, ant. (7.) Lepidoptera, 
from Atir/f ,ascalc: as the moth, butterfly. 
(8.) Ehipiptera, from a fan : as the 
xenos, stylops. (9 ) Diptera, from h$ 
double : as the house-fly , gnat. ’ 

Division IV.— Zoophytes . 
Echlnodermata, from i^ivae, a hedge- 
hog, and foffjLa, the skin : as the star-fish, 
sea-urchin. — Entozoa, from tvros, within, 
and £t»ov, an animal: as the t;cnla hyda- 
tia. Acaleph®, from ctxa?,^, a nettle: 
as the medusa, polypi, tubipora, sertu- 
laria, cellularia, flustru, coralline, sponge 
—Infusoria, from tnfundo, I pour hi: as 
monas, vibrio, protcus. 

Animalcule, literally a little animal. 
This name is applied by naturalists to 
those minute beings which become appa- 
rent only by aid of the microscope. They 
are hence called microscopic animals by 
some ; and as numerous species are de- 
veloped through the medium of infused 
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substances, they are very commonly called 
infusoria , and under this name Cuvier 
places them in his fourth great division: 
the radiated or zoopliitical animals. 

Anima.l-fi.ower, an absuid name given 
to several species of animals of the genus 
actinia, but especially the urtica marina, 
or the sea-nettle and the sea-anemone. 

An imali/ a-iion , endowing with proper- 
ties peculiar to animals ; c. g. the process 
by which the nutritive part of the food 
is converted into the various substances 
which compose the body. Animal sub- 
stances are the products of animal bodies, 
chemically considered, which arc chiefly 
characterised by the presence of nitrogen 
usually combined with carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

An'jmi: (FT.). In heraldry, a term used 
to denote that the eyes of a rapacious 
creature are borne of a different tincture 
from the creature itself. 

An'imr (Sp.). a transparent amber- 
colourod resin, exuded from the trunk of 
a huge American tree, called by the 
Indians courbaril — a species of Hymenma. 
It is sometimes called gum-amm. 

Anion, from upwards, and upu, 
to go. A substance which in electrolysis 
passes to the anode. See Electro me. 

ANison'HYotJs,from avuro;, unequal, and 
/3 fua, to grow. A term applied to mono- 
cotyledonoug plants, which having only 
one cotyledon, grow at first with move 
force on one side of their axis than on the 
other. 

Anisodac'tytje, 1 Or. avttrof, unequal, 
Anjbodac'tyles, j and hosKTokt, s, a toe. 
The term given by Ternminck to an order 
of birds, the toes of which are of unequal 
length, as in the nuthatch. 

An ison y'n amour, from avuroe, unequal, 
and ivvetLus, power. A term applied in 
botany in the same sense as anisobn ous 
(q. v.). 

Anisostem'onoijs, from avi <rt>$, unequal, 
and crrvtfjuev, a stamen. A term applied 
in botany when the stamens in a flower 
neither correspond with the calyx nor 
corolla in number or power ; e. g. when a 
flower having five sepalshas three or seven 
stamens: in such case the stamens are 
neither equal to the number of sepals nor 
to any power of their number. 

Aniso'bfomus, from esvuros, unequal, and 
crrofActy a mouth. A term sometimes used 
to denote that the divisions of a calyx or 
a corolla are unequal. 

ANisoroM'iDjK, Gi. avuros, unequal, and 
ripsvcu, to cut. The name of a family of 
coleopterous insects, having monillforra 
antenna* , subelongate, slender at the base 
and gradually increasing towards the’ 
apex with a terminal club shaped mul- 
u 2 
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articulate joint. The family includes 
eight genera : tritoma, phalacrus, ephis- 
tomus, leiodes, agathidium, clambus, 
clypeaster, and soricoderus. Many of the 
specie* are British. 

An nats, from annus, a year. A year’s 
income of a spiritual living, originally 
given to the pope on the death of an 
incumbent, and paid by the successor. 
At the Reformation the annats were 
vested in the king, but were restored by 
Queen Anne to the church, and appropri- 
ated to the augmentation of poor livings. 

2. Masses said in the Romish church 

for the course of a year. 

Anne. The order of Bt. Anne is a Russian 
order of knighthood, which originated in 
Holstein, and was carried by the princes 
of that country into Russia. It became a 
Russian order in 1790. 

Annealing, from Sax.anaelan.toheat. 
A process by which glass is rendered less 
frangible ; and metals which have become 
brittle, either in consequence of fusion or 
long continued hammering, are again 
rendered malleable. The process consists 
in bringing the material to be annealed 
to a high heat, and allowing it to cool 
gradually : it is frequently called nealing 
by the workmen. 

Annelida, 1 the class of sea-worms 

Annelcdes, ) having the joints of their 
bodies, like the common earth-worm, dis- 
posed In rings, and having red blood. 
They constitute the first class of articulata 
In the system of Linnueus. Name, from an- 
ndlus , a little ring, and uiog, like. 

Anno Domini [Lat.] In the year of our 
Lord; noting the time from Christ’s in- 
carnation , as Anno Domini 1844, contracted 
A.D. 1844. 

Anno'na, the custard-apple. A genus of 
many species, mostly natives of America 
and the West Indies. Class polyandria, 
order polygynia. 

Annot'ta, 1 a species of red dye, formed 

Annot'to, j of the pulp which surrounds 
the seeds of the Dura orellana, a plant 
common In South America. It is em- 
ployed in colouring cheese , and , in dyeing, 
to give an orange tint to simple yellows. 

Anno'itt , from annus, a year. A peri- 
odical payment of a specified sum of 
money at particular dates agreed upon, to 
he continued either for a definite period, 
as ten, fifty, Ac. years, in which case It is 
called an annuity certain ; or for an inde- 
terminate time, dependent upon some 
contingency, as the death of a person, in 
which case it is a contingent annuity ; or 
for an indefinite period, In which case the 
annuity is said to be perpetual. A deferred 
annuity hone to commence after a certain 
number of years: if after the death of a 
person now living, it is a reversionary an- 
nuity. When the annuity is limited by 
the duration of a given life, it is termed a 


life annuity ; when it la to continue only 
for a term of years, provided a certain 
life or lives continue, it is a temporary life 
annuity. The present value of an annuity 
Is that sum which, being improved at 
compound interest, will be sufficient to 
pay the annuity. 

Annula'ria, a species of phalsona, of 
the geometra section. 

Annula'ta, the first class of articulata, 
according to Cuvier, comprehending all 
red-blooded worms. The body is usually 
sort, more or less elongated, and divided 
frequently into a considerable number of 
segments, whence the name ammlata, 
from annulatus. They nearly all inhabit 
the water, the lumbrici or earth-worms 
excepted. Several penetrate into holes 
at the bottom; others construct tubes 
with the ooze or other matter. 

An'nulate, Lat. annulatus. Formed or 
divided into rings, or marked with dis- 
tinct annulations, or surrounded with 
rings. 

An 'nd let, from Lat. annulus, a ring. In 
architecture, 1. A small square member 
in the Doric capital, under the quarter- 

round. 2. A narrow flat moulding 

which is common to many places, as the 
bases and capitals; called also a fillet, a 
hsttl, a cincture , or a list, timea, eye-broio, 
or square-rabbet. In heraldry, a littlecircle 
borne as a charge in coats of arms ; for- 
merly regarded as a mark of nobility and 
jurisdiction, it being the custom of pre- 
lates to receive their investiture perbacn- 
lum et annulum, by staff and ring. It is 
also an emblem of strength and eternity. 

Annulo'sa, from Lat. annulus, & ring, 
segment. A division of the animal king- 
dom in some systems, containing the five 
classes Crustacea, myriopoda, arachnida, 
insecta, and vermes. In the arrangement 
adopted by Macleay, the annulosa com- 
prehend only the classes insecta, arachnida K 
and Crustacea. 

An n u lose, furnished with, or composed 
of, rings {annuli). 

An'nulus, a Lat. word for ring, used 
chiefly in botany in that sense, but with 
considerable latitude. 

Annijn'ciation, order of the Annun- 
ciada, Annunciata, Annuntiada. An 
order of knighthood in Savoy, instituted 
by Amadeus III., in 1335, but named an- 
nunciada by Amadeus VIII. 

Annun'oiation. 1, “ The tidings 

brought by the angel Gabriel to the vir- 
gin Mary, of the incarnation of Christ.” 

2. A festival kept by the church of 

Rome on the 25 th of March, in commemo- 
ration of those tidings ; called also Lady- 

day. 3. The Jews give the name to a 

part of the ceremony of the passovor. 

Ano'bi vm, a sub-genus of ptini (see 
Ptinus). Name, from uvafiiev , resusci- 
tated, the species being characterised, in 
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common with most of their conveners, by 
their frequent simulation of death, and 
their reassumption of activity as soon as 
tlie threatened danger is over Several 
species inhabit the interior of houses, 
vi here they attack the timbers, furniture, 
books, &c., and pierce little round holes, 
resembling those made by a very small 
gimlet. ’W hen much pierced the article is 
popularly suid to be worm-eaten. The 
sexes frequently summon each other by 
reiterated and rapid strokes of their man- 
dibles against the wood they inhabit, and 
mutually answer the signal. These sig- 
nals constitute that noise resembling the 
accelerated tick of a watch, so often su- j 
perstitiously listened to as “ the death- 
watch.” 

An'odb, from xvx, up, and olios, a way. 
The way which the sun rises , the surface 
at which electricity passes into a body, 
supposing the current to move in the op- 
posite direction of the sun : opposed to 
cathode. 

An odon, \ the fresh -water muscle. A 

Anotmn'ta, > genus of mollusea belong- 

Anodon'tea, J ing to Cuvier’s second 
family of testaceous acepliala, mytilacea , 
or muscles Character, doubly winged, 
no lamellar or other teeth, whence the 
name, «, without, and ohovru, teeth, 

ctiovs a tooth. 2. The name has also 

been applied to a genus of serpents which 
have the teeth very minute : the A. typus, 
ft South African species, answers to the 
coluber seaher of Lilinivus. 

Ano'li, the vernacular name in the An- 
tilles of a species of lizard, to which the 
generic name anolts (q.v.) iB applied. 

An o' lib, the name of an inguanoid 
genus of lizards, all the species of which 
arc natives of the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica, and are remarkable for agility, 
beauty, and brilliancy of their colours, 
and their power of inflating the skin of 
the throat. The typical species is the anoli 
of the Antilles. 

An osi ' aliped, any fowl whose middle 
toe is united to the exterior by three pha- 
langes, and to the interior by one only ; 
from otvto[Auko$, anomalous, and trout, 
foot. 

Anomaus'tic, | from otvu/xa'Aiot, iue- 

Anomaus'tical, f quality, irregular. In 
astronomy, the anomalistic year is the time 
in which the earth passes through her 
orbit, otherwise called the periodical year. 
It is longer than the tropical year by 23 
minutes, on account of the precession of 
the equinoxes. See Apsides. 

Anom'aly, xvufAaokix, irregularity, de- 
viation from law. In astronomy, an irre- 
gularity in the motion of the planets, 
whereby they deviate from their peri- 
helion, which is owing to theii* unequal 
velocity. There are three anomalies , the 


true, the mean, and the eccentric.— —2. 
In grammar, an exception to a general 
rule. 3. In music, a false scale or in- 

terval. 

Anomceans, 1 the name by which the 

Ano'means, j pure Arians were called 
in the fourth century, in contradistinction 
to ihe Semi-Arlans : from oivojccotos, dif- 
ferent, because they maintained that the 
Son was in no respects like the rather. 

Anomorhombo'id, "1 from ccvifMios, ir- 

Anomorhomboida, > regular, and *ou.~ 

Anomorhomboima, ) rhomboi- 

dal. A genus of pellucid, crystalline spam 
of no determinate external figure, but 
always fracturing into regularly rhom- 
boldal masses. There are five known 
species, all white, and possessing in some 
degree the double refraction of Iceland 
spar. 

Anona'ce*, an extensive natural order 
of evergreen, exogenous plants, trees, and 
shrubs, whose fruit is sometimes edible ; 
as the annona, the type of the order. 

Anoplo'there, 1 from oc.tO'Tkof, un- 

ANorLOTHE'nnjM, i armed, and Or^tov, 
a wild beast. The name given by Cuvier 
to a genus of fossil quadrupeds, which pre- 
sents many affinities with the various 
tribes of the pachydermata, and approxi- 
mates in some respects to the order of the 
ruminantia. The bones of this extinct 
genus have hitherto been onlj found in 
the gypsum quarries near Paris. Five 
species are ascertained ; the largest ap 
pears to have been of the size of a dwarf 
ass, with a thick tail, equal in length to 
its body, probably to assist the animal in 
swimming. 

A nor'm at., commonly written abnormal, 
irregular , from ah and norma, law. Op- 
posed to normal. 

Anor'thitk, a variety of felspar, distin 
guishetl by the absence of right angles in 
its fracture : whence its name. 

Anos'towa, from coco, upwards, and 
trrofjM, a mouth. A genus of air-breathing 
gastropods, named from the peculiarity 
of the adult shell, that the last whorl 
turns upwards towards the spire of the 
shell. 

Anoo'r a, 1 from a, without, and ov^ot , 

Anou'rans, j tail. The name of a tribe 
of Batrachian reptiles which lose the tail 
on arriving at maturity. The toad and 
frog are well-known examples. 

An's*, plural of ansa, a handle. In 
astronomy, the parts of Saturn’s ring pro- 
jecting beyond the disc of the planet, like 
handles to the body of the planet. 

An'skhes, the third order of aces, in the 
system of Linn.eus : the anser, or goose, is 
the type. See Nai*a roans. 

Ant, contracted from Sax. SemetT, an 
emmet. A tiibe of insects, celebrated 
n 2 
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from time immemorial for their provident 
habits, and, in some countries, for their 
depredations. The species are numerous, 
and constitute a family of aculeate hy- 
menoptera, to which Cuvier gives the 
name of Meterogyna, the most celebrated 
genus of Which is the Formica of Linnaeus 
Gould describes five species of English 
ants : viz.— (1 ) Formica mfa, Lin., the 
hill ant ; (2.) Formica fuligmosa, Latr.,the 
jet ant, (at.) Myrmtca rubra, Lat , Formica, 
Lin., the red ant, (4 ) Formica flctva, Latr , 
the common yellow ant , and, (5 ) Formica 
fusca, Lin., the common yellow ant. The 
larva? and njmphs are vulgarly called 
ant-eqgs. 

Ant a (plural Antjs,, Lat. from ante, 
before. In architecture, a pilaster or 
square projection attached to a wall 
When detached from the wall, antao are 
termed parastatae by Vitruvius 

Anta'cid, from civti, against, and acid 
Applied to medicines which neutralise 
acidity of the stomach. 

Ant-beau, IThis name is common to 

Ant-eater, j the Myrmecophaga and 
Mams of Linnaeus. The first, which is pre- 
eminently the imf-wrler, is a hairy animal, 
with a long muzzle, terminated by a 
smooth toothless mouth, from which is 
protruded a filiform tongue, which the 
animal insinuates into ant-hills and the 
nests of termites, whence these insects are 
drawn by being entangled in the viscid 
saliva that covers it. The manis, called 
also the pangolin, or scaly ant-eater, is 
also destitute of teeth, has a very extensile 
tongue, and, like the true ant-eater, lives 
on ants and termites , hut the body is co- 
vered with large trenchant scales, ar- 
ranged like tiles. The name of ant-bear 
is confined to the Myrmecophaga all the 
species of which belong to the Western 
Continent ; while all the species of Manis 
belong to the Eastern Continent. Both 
belong to Cuyier’s order of Endentata, or 
quadrupeds without front teeth. 

Ant-caicher, the Myothera of IlHger, 
a bird very much resembling the thi ush. 
The species lire on insects, and chiefly on 
ants. They are found on both continents. 

Antag'on ist, tcvn , against, and ocyuvi ^ u , 
to contend. An opponent. In anatomy , 
a muscle whose action is opposed to that 
of another muscle , e. g. the flexors and 
extensors of a limb are antagonists, and 
also the adductors and abductors 

Antanacla'sib. ccvrctvctxXcLMf , a rheto- 
rical figure, which repeats the same word 
in a different sense, as, “ Dum vwim ns, 
vtvamus ” {whilst we live, let us live). The 
return to the former train of thought after 
the interruption of a parenthesis, is also 
called antanaclasis. 

Antaphrodi'siac, 1 from uvn, against, 

Antathrodi'tic, Jand Aftohrrt, Ve- 


nus Applied: (1.) to medicines which 
diminish venereal desire, (2.) to medi- 
cines against venereal sj phills. 

Antarctic, from ocvn, opposite, and 
ft hear. Opposite the arctic or 
northern pole: relating to the southern 
pole, especially to a lesser circle, distant 
23° 28' from the south pole. See Ahcti r . 

Ant ares, a star of the first magnitude, 
popularly known as the Scorpion’s Heart. 

Antatbo'ph'ic, from avri~ar^o<pia, 
against wasting. Counteracting atrophy. 

Ante, a Latin preposition signifying 
before 1. In heraldry, ante denotes that 
the pieces are let into one another, as by 

dove-tails, rounds, swallow-tails, &c. 

2. In architecture, see Anta. 

Antecedence, from ante, before, and 
cedens, going. Precedence. In astronomy, 
an apparent motion of a planet towards 
the west, or contrary to the order of the 
signs. 

Antecedent, from ante, before, and 
cedens, going. In grammar, the word or 
words to which a relative refers. In logic, 
the first of two members of a hypothetical 
proposition, the second member is the 
consequent. In mathematics, the first of 
tu o terms of a ratio , or that which is com- 
paied with the other. See Ratio. 

Anifces'ror, Lat., one who antecedes, 
or goes before , a leader, a principal , for- 
merly given as a title to one who excelled 
in any science In the universities of 
France, tlie teachers of law talto the title 
antecessors in all their theses. 

Ante\ xans, Lat. antoeci, from ocvri, 
opposite, and oixittt, to dwell. Those 
people who live under the same meridian 
but on different sides of the equator, and 
equally distant from it. They havo the 
same hours of day and night, but different 
seasons, it being winter to the one, while 
it is summer with the other. 

Antecur'sors, Lat. anlecursores, fore- 
runners. In the Roman armies, the ante- 
cuimes were a body of light horse de- 
tached to obtain intelligence, provisions, 
&c. They were also called antecessor es 
and by the Greeks nqobeofxoi. 

ANTEjrRAMEN'TUM, bj our ancestors 
called juramentum calumnies, an oath 
which anciently both accuser and accused 
were to take before any trial by purga- 
tion The accuser swore that he would 
prosecute the criminal, and the accused 
that he was innocent of the crime charged 
against him. 

An'tklofb. See Antixofe. 

Antkltj'can, before light, ante, before, 
and lux, light: applied to assemblies of 
Christians in ancient times, held before 
light in the morning. 

Antemi 'kale, ante, before, and murus, 
a wall. In fortifnnfton, an out-woik. 

An tin a' n, from ante, before, and mius t 
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born. In history, the subjects of Scotland, 
born before the accession of James I. to 
tho English, throne, and alive after it; 
opposed to postnati. 

Anteni'cene, anterior to the council of 
Nice ; ante, before, and Nice. A term in 
ecclesiastical history. 

Antkn'n m, Lat. plural of antenna, a yard- 
arm. In zoology, the horns, or feelers of 
insects. These are peculiar to this order 
of beings, and seem to constitute very 
delicate organs of touch. Their form and 
size vary greatly in different genera and 
species, and even in the two sexes of the 
same species. When the antenna; have 
but one joint, they urc said to be evarti- 
culate ; when they have two joints, biar- 
timlate ; when furnished with three, tri- 
arttcnlate ; while those whose joints are 
numerous are said to be mvliiarticulate. 
The antenna; rarely exceed two in number, 
but some apterous insects have as many 
as six. 

Antew'n ucjis, Lat. dim. of antenna (q. v.) 
A term applied to the small articulate 
filaments attached to the lower-lip of 
some mandibulato insects, and which 
seem to be endowed with great sensibility. 

Antennula'ria, a submenus of Tubu- 
laaiu of Linnaeus, in which the cells form 
horizontal rings round the stem ; whence 
the name. 

Antkpao'ments, Lat. antepagmenta. In 
architecture, the mouldings, or architra ves 
round doors ; also the jambs of a doorway. 

Antepec'tus, Lat. from ante, opposite i 
to, and pectus, the breast. In entomology, j 
a terra used to signify under the breast- 
plate of the manitrunk , and the bed of the 
first pair of extremities. 

Antkposi'tion, from ante and position, 
from pono, to place. In grammar, the 
placing of a word before another, which, 
by the ordinary rules, should follow it. 

An t e J'hepic'ambn t , from ante, before, 
and predicament. In logic, a preliminary 
question to illustrate the doctrine of pre- 
dicaments and categories. 

Ante'iuor, ante, before, in time, or 
place. Thus historians use the word in 
the first sense, and anatomists in the 
latter. In descriptions of shells, the an- 
terior of bivalves is the side opposite to 
the hinge ; of a spiral univalve, that part 
of the aperture most distant from the 
apex; of a symmetrical couical univalve, 
that part where the head of the animal 
lies. 

An'tks, a range of pilasters attached to 
the front of a building. See Anta. 

Antcsignani, a class of picked soldiers 
in the Roman armies, who were drawn 
up before {ante) the standards ( stgna ), 
n hence the name. 

A*n rsiVTUHE, from ante and statiira, 
stature. In fortification, a small retrench- 
ment made of palisudoes, sacks of earth fiic. 


Anthe'jla, Or. from eevtoikin , a little 
flower. A name given by Meyer to the 
inflorescence of the rush tribe of plants. 

Anthb'lix, 1 from avrt, opposite, and 

Antihe'lix, ) iki$, the helix, or margin 
of the external ear. The inward protu- 
berance of the external ear, being a semi- 
circle within, and almost parallel to tlio 
helix. 

An'thkm, from opposite, and 

vfAvog, a hymn. A hymn performed in 
cathedral service by choristers, who sing 
alternately : first introduced into church 
service, it is said, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; but, according to Pliny, tho 
early Christians sang their hymn to Christ 
in parts by turn [secum invicem). 

An'themis, the generic name of the 
camomile, or chamomile ; n genus of the 
class syngenesia, and order poly, suptrfiua. 
Named from av8c/xcv, a flower, in allusion 
to the profusion of its blossoms There 
are five indigenous species, the flowers of 
one of which (tho A. nobilis), is much 
used as a stomachic. 

An'ther, from avOoe, a flower. In 
botany, tho part of the stamen which is 
situated on the top of the stem, or fila- 
ment, and which contains the pollen, or 
farina, this, when mutuic, it emits fur 
the impregnation of the stigma. See 
Stamen. Different terms are applied to 
the anthers, to designate their form ; as 
oblong, globose, semilunar, angular, 
linear, &o. ; and others to designate their 
position, as erect, incumbent, versatile, 
lateral, sessile, free, ouncate, &c. 

Antherif'erous, bearing anthers. 
Anthcra, an anther, and fero, to bear 
Forming a support to an anther. 

Anthero'&enoub, anthera, an anther, 
and yuvofjcat, I am produced. A term ap- 
plied in botany, when in double flowers tho 
anthers are converted into horn-like petals. 

Anthebfho'ria, from ivOoy, a flower, 
and tpi^cu, to carry. A Sicilian festival in 
honour of Proserpine. 

Antuebt'bria, an Athenian festival in 
honour of Bacchus — from avQos, flowers 
being offered to Bacchus. 

Antheste'kion, the sixth month of the 
Athenian year. It answered to a part of 
November and December. 

Antui/rii, a tribe of pentamerous cole- 
optera, which take their common name 
from tirdof, a flower, and (-hos, life; be- 
cause they live among flowers, and the 
varied foliage of shrubs and trees. 

ANTHODiuM,Gr. «v&v5t]jjfulJ offlowers, 
from oL v8o( , a flower. A species of calyx 
which contains many flowers, being com- 
mon to thorn all, as the head of a thistle 
or daisy. 

Amiho'loqt, from olvdost a flower, and 
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Xeyog , a discourse. A collection of flowers , 
or beautiful passages from authors. In 
the (h eck church, a collection of devotional 
pieces. 

Antho'lysis, from HvBot, a flower, and 
hunt, a loosening. The expanding of a 
flower-hud ; also the changing of flowers 
from their usual state to some other state, 
as leaves, branches, &c. 

Anthomy'ca, a genus of diptera of the 
Muscide family. Name from eLvBet, a 
flower, and fwia, a fly. There are up- 
wards of 100 British species of thlB insect. 

Antho'phila, a family of aculeate or 
stinging hymenoptera. N ame from xtBos, 
a flower, and a lover The insects 

of this family all collect the pollen of 
flowers or honey. Latrellle dh ides them 
into two sections, the andrenatai and the 
apiarur , to which the honey-bee properly 
so called belongs. 

ANTHorHo'atJM. from ocvdo?, aflower, and 
iplfitt, to bear. In botany, the name given 
to a columnar process arising from the 
bottom of the calyx, and havin g the petals, 
stamens, and pistil, at its apex. 

Anthoph y'llite, from oivBog, a flower, 
and (pyAAov, a leaf. A mineral usually 
massive, but sometimes found crystal- 
lised, of a yellowish-grey, inclined to 
brown ; pearly lustre. It is found in In- 
vemess-sliire, and in the cobalt mines of 
Modum in Norway. Its constituents arc 
silica, alumina, lime, with oxide of iron 
and manganese. 

Antho'uism, from otvrh against, and 
ipta-fjbos, definition. In rhetoric, a defini- 
tion or description opposite to what is 
given by the adverse party. 

Anthoxan'thttm, the sweet “vernal- 
grass." A genus of perennials, of which 
there are two British species: class dian- 
dria, order digyma. Name from otvOos, 
aflower, and £otv8os> yellow, “ from the 
yellowish hue of the spikes, especially in 
age.” Hay is supposed to derive its fra- 
grance from the presence of this dwarf 
grass, which is found plentifully in pas- 
tures. 

Antooza'sia, from clvOof, a flower, and 
|oa», to flourish. A term used by botanists 
to signify that the leaves of a plant as- 
sume the appearance of petals. 

An'thracjcte, a species of coal found in 
the transition-rock formation, and often 
called stone-coal. Its colour is iron-black, 
lustre imperfect metallic, fracture con- 
choidal; Sp. gr. from 13 to 1*6. It con- 
tains about 97 per cent. of carbon, with 
minute proportions of iron, alumina, and 
silica. It is difficult to kindle, but burns 
without smell or smoke, and with intense 
beat* whence its name from ai/fyxj-, 


charcoal. It is called also glance-coal and 
bUnd-coal. 

Anthracothe'rittm, a name given to a 
fossil and extinct mammiferous animal 
of the tertiary strata, supposed to belong 
to tho pachydormata. Seven species are 
known, some approximating to the size 
and appearance of the hog, others resem- 
bling the hippopotamus. Name from 
slvBfxxt vt> carbonaceous, and Qn$m, wild 
beast , the bones being found chiefly in t 
the tertiary coal or lignite of Cudibonu, 
in Liguria. 

An thrax, Gr. etvB^, a burning coal. 

A carbuncle, which is the name of a gem, 
and also of a disease nearly allied to a boil, 
but more aggravated in its symptoms. 
The name is also given to a geniis of dip- 
terous insects belonging to the tanystoma 
of Cuvier, and placed among the bomby- 
licrs by Latreille. The genus is now raised 
to the rank of a family, and named an- 
thrandas. 

Anthrk'n ns, tho name of a Linnman 
genus of pontamerou8 coleoptera, from 
avOfiv*]. An ancient name of an insect, 
probably allied to this genus, in the habit 
of living among flowers. 

An'thriuus, the name of a Fabric inn 
genus of tetramerous coleoptera, from 
i vOof , a flower, and to destroy. The 

genus is formed of a section of the eurcu- 
liones of Lin , which has the lip and .jaw 
bifid and short, also the proboscis short. 

Anthris'ccs, the beaked-parsley. A 
genus of which there are three British 
species, one of which is well known as a 
salad and pot-berb, under the name of 
garden chervil: class pentandna, order 
digyma. Name given by Pliny to a plant 
analogous to this genus. 

ANTHRor'ouLOTK, | from avOgavros, 

Anthrop'oolotte, i man, and yXoirrec, 
tongue. A name given to animals, in 
which the tongue resembles the human 
tongue , e. g. the various species of parrot, 

ANTjmor'oMTi:, from uvOgairos, man, 
and Xidos, a stone A petrifaction of the 
human body, a fossil human skeleton, of 
which several have been found in tho 
West Indies. 

ANTHRoeoMoii'miTE, from etvOgwvoi, 
man, and /xo^<pvj, form. One who believes 
a human form in the Supreme Being. An 
ancient sect of heretics were called an- 
tht opomorphites, because they took literally 
tho passage, “ God made man after his oien 
image." Their doctrine was called an- 
thropomorphism. 

Anthropop'athy, from otvBgaros > man, 
and xaBos, passion. A rhetorical figure, 
by which some passion is ascribed to the 
Supreme Being that belongs only to man. 

Anthropoph'aqi, from avOquxof, man, 
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and $ayat, I eat ; cannibals. The practice 
Is called anthropophagy. 

ANTHKopos'corY, from avfyuroft man, 
and erKOirtM, 1 view. The art of judging 
or discovering man’s character, disposi- 
sition, passions, and inclinations, from 
the lineaments of his body; in which 
sense physiognomy is a branch of anthro- 
poscopy. 

Anthyi/lts, the kidney-vetch • a genuB 
of 20 species, mostly natives of Europe. 
Diadelphia — Decandria. Name from dsQot, 
a flower, and tovkoe, a beard, or down, 
from the downy calyces. The A. vulneraria 
is sometimes provinelally called Lady's- 
fingcr *, from the form of the flower heads. 

Anthypocon'diuac, from avri-vro%ov- 
%$ia.xo(, not-hypoehondriac. Applied to 
medicines used against hypochondriasis. 

Anthy poph’ora, from osvti, and hypo- 
phora(q.x.). A rhetorical figure, which 
consists in refuting an objection by the 
opposition of a contrary sentence. 

Anthyster'ic, from <x,vn, against, and 
turn^a, the womb. Counteracting hys- 
teria. 

Antibac'ciius, Lat. from oivrt and /3*»- 
xuoSt a foot of one short and two long 
syllables. In poetry , a foot of three syl- 
lables, first two long, and the last short , 
e. g. ambei t. 

An'tic, old ; usually written antique. In 
architecture , antics are fancies having no 
foundation in nature, as sphinxes, cen- 
taurs, syrens ; representation of different 
sorts of flowers growing on the same 
stem ; grotesque ornaments of all kinds, 
as lions and pards with acanthus tails, or 
other tails than their own proper ones ; 
human forms with similar ridiculous ap- 
pendages. 

Anticachec'tic, from dvr), against, and 
xa x,txrixeg, of a bad habit of body. Sub- 
stantively, applied to medicines used to 
cure a bad habit of the constitution. 

A.nticar'dium, L at. from avr), opposite, 
and xet^has, the heart. The pit of the 
stomach, or scrobiculus cordis. 

Anticausot'ic, from ot,vTt, against, and 
xaviroe, burning fever. Applied to anti- 
febrile medicines. 

An'tichrist, from dv r), against, and 
Christ. Among ecclesiastics , a great ad- 
versary of Christianity, who is to appear 
upon the earth towards the end of the 
world. Some place his capital at Con- 
stantinople ; others at Jerusalem ; others 
at Moscow; a few at London; and the 
generality at Rome. 

Antich/ronism, from dvri, against, and 
jtjovsf , time. Deviation from the right 
order, or account of time. 

Anticii'a'yion. In music, the obstruc- 


tion of a chord upon a syncopated note, 
to which it forms a discord. 

Anticu'max, from dvri, against, and 
xkifx «c£» gradation. A sentence in which 
the ideas become less important towards 
the close ; opposed to climax , as— 

“ Next comes Dalhousie.the great god of war, 

Lieutenant-Col'nel to the Earl of Mar.” 

Anticlinal, Gr. from^vr/, against, and 
xkivuv . to incline. If a range of hills, or 
a valley, be composed of strata, which on 
the two sides dip in opposite directions, 
the imaginary line that lies between them, 
towards which the strata on each rise, is 
called the anticlinal axis. In a row of 
houses, with steep roofs, facing the south, 
the Blatcs represent inclined strata dip- 
ping north and south, and the ridge is an 
Cast and west anticlinal axis. The term 
anticlinal is opposed to synclinal. 

Anticosmet'ic, Gr. from dvr), against, 
and xoiruoe, order, beauty. Destructive 
or injurious to beauty. Substantively, 
any preparation which injures beauty. 

Antides'ma, the Chinese-laurel : a genus 
of East Indian shrubaceous plants. Dux- 
eta — Pentandria. Name xvri, against, and 
lifffxa, a bandage; the leaves being re- 
garded as an antidote to the bite of ser- 
pents. 

Antidota'rium, the old name, 1. for a 

dispensatory. 2. For a book containing 

directions for preparing medicines, or 
antidote8. 

Antjenneahe'dral, from dvri, oppo- 
site, tvvia, nine, and sfya, side. A term 
used in crystallography, to denote that 
the crystal has nine faces on two opposite 
sides. 

Antiouo'oler, 1 from anti and guggle. 

ANTiotmr.ER, j A small metallic si- 
phon, which is inserted into the mouths 
of casks, or large bottles, called carboys, 
for drawing off the liquor without dis- 
turbing the sediment, or making any 
guggling noise. 

Antilog'arithm, from anti, against, 
and logarithm. The complement of the 
logarithm of a sine, tangent, or secant; 
or the difference of that logarithm from 
the logarithm of 90 degrees. 

An'tilope, a numerous genus of rumi- 
nant mammalia, usually divided accord- 
ing to the form of the horns, the nucleus 
of which is bony, without pores or si- 
nuses, like the antlers of the stag. The 
most remarkable species are the gazelle , 
springboc, plunging -ant elope , rock- springer, 
algazel, chamois , gnu, and nylyuu. The 
name is corrupted from antholops, from 
£v6os, a flower, and a^, an eye. Fiowery- 
e j ed or benutiful-eyed , the beauty of the 
eye in the animal of tills genus being pro- 
verbial, especially in oriental countries. 
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Antimonic acid, the sesquloxide of an- 
timony (Sb 1 4- 0 8 ). It combines with 
alkalies in definite proportions, and forms 
salts, which are called anUmomates, 
Antimomodb acid, the deutoxide of 
antimony (fib 4- 0*), which combines in 
definite proportions with alkalies, and 
forms salts, called antvmonites. 

An'timony, a metal but rarely found 
native. It is usually combined with sul- 
phur in the state of a sesquisulphuret, 
usually called crude antimony , while the 
metal itself is called reyulus of antimony. 
The metal is of a bluish-white colour, 
crystalline texture, and brittle. Bp. gr. 
67 ; fuses at 810*. At a high heat it ox- 
idates rapidly, forming the white crystals 
called argentine flowers of anttmon y . W ith 
tartaric acid it forms tartar-emetic. Among 
oriental ladies, the powdered sulphuret 
(properly sesquisulphuret, which is the 
common ore of the metal), is used as a 
paint for the eyelashes and eyebrows. 
See alcohol. It is extensively used as 
an alloy, e. g. in type-metal, bell-metal, 
Britannia-metal,spoeula-metal,&c. Even 
its fumes render gold brittle, which, with 
other things, led the alchemists to assign 
it a royal lineage, and call it by the title 
of regulus, or the little king. 

The Latin name of antimony is sti- 
bium; hence the chemical symbol 8b., 
but the etymology of the modern name 
is uncertain. The term antimomum is 
low Latin, which some writers suppose 
to have been formed from anti, and Fr. 
moine, a monk, from the ludicrous story 
related by Furetiere of Basil Valentine, 
who appears to have been the dis- 
coverer of the metal about 1620. He 
was a monk, and practised as a physi- 
cian. By way of experiment, be gave 
some hogs a dose of some preparation 
of the metal, and observed that after 
they were well purged, they imme- 
diately fattened. Imagining that the 
effect on his brother-monks would he 
the same, he administered to them a 
similar dose. Unlike the hogs, the 
monks, however, did not get fat — they 
died of the experiment. The substance 
thenceforth obtained the name of antt- 
moine , which is still the French name, 
and may be translated antimonk. 
Antin'omians, a sect who maintain 
that virtue and good works are unneces- 
sary under the gospel dispensation— that 
faith is sufficient for salvation. Name 
from ctvn, against, and /xovog, law, the 
law being of no use or obligation. 

Antin'ohs, a figure inserted into the 
consellation aquila, from Antinous, the 
favourite youth of Adrian. 

Anti'ocbian. The Antiochian sect or 
academy was founded by Antloehus a 
philosopher, contemporary with Cicero. 
He attempted to reconcile the doctrines 


of the different schools, but was really a 
Stoic. — Antiochian epoih, a method of 
computing time from the proclamation of 
liberty granted to the city of Antioch, 
about the time of the battle of Pharsalia. 

Antipah'allkl, from anti and parallel , 
opposite. Applied to lines which make 
equal angles with other lines, but in a 
contrary order ; also to lines running in 
the opposite direction . t 

Antif'athy, from *vri, against, and 
vrxdot , an affection. In pathology, disgust 
and horror at the presence of particular 
objects, with great restlessness or faint- 
ing ; e. g. the aversion of some persons to 
cats, toads, vipers, &c. , to the smell of 
roses, the sound of music ; to the sight of 
a drawn sword, as in James I., or the 
rattling of a carriage along a bridge, as 
in Peter the Great, all of which depend 
on some peculiar idiosyncrasy ; but in 
what such idiosyncrasy consists is not 
yet explained . — 111 ethics, hatred (against 
persons), aversion ''against things), rc- 
pungnancy (against actions''. — In physics, 
a contrariety in the properties of matter, 
e. g. oil and water. 

Antipkiuk-l al'tic, from anti and peris- 
taltic. Applied to an inverted action of 
the intestines, by which their contents 
are urged upwards - opposed to peristaltic. 

Antiphioois'tjc, from anti and phlogis- 
tic (q. v.), counteracting heat. A term ap- 
plied to those means, whether medicinal 
or regiminal, which tend to reduce inflam- 
mation. 

ANHpn'ONARY, a service book in Cath- 
olic churches, containing whatever is said 
or sung in the choir, except the lessons : 
called also a respmsary. 

Antiph'ony, from otvri, opposite, and 
Qwvi i, sound. The answer made by one 
choir to another, when the psalm or an- 
them is sung between two. It sometimes 
also denotes that species of psalmody 
wherein the congregation, being divided 
into two parts, repeat the psalm, verse 
for verse, alternately ; in contradistinc- 
tion to symphony, where the whole con- 
gregation sing together. In a more mo- 
dern sense, antiphony denotes a kind of 
composition made of several verses ex- 
tracted out of different psalms, adapted 
to express the mystery solemnized on the 
occusion. 

Antiphax'ia, eivr/zrg<x%i(x, antlpraxy. A 
contrariety of action or affection in simi- 
lar things, as spasm of the muscles of one 
leg ami paralysis of those of the other. 

Antipto'svs. avTi^rruirie • In grammar, 
the putting of one case for another. 

An'hucahy, from antiqmnvs, from an- 
ttqvus, oldest {quasi ab ante et ovum). A 
person who studies and searches after 
monuments and remains of antiquity, 
as old rneduls, hooks, statues, sculptures, 
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and inscriptions, and in general whatever 
may afford any light into antiquity. The 
title has also been given to keepers of cabi- 
nets of antiquities ; e. g. Henry VIII. gave 
John Leland the title of his Antiquary. 
The monks who were employed in making 
new copies of old books, before the art of 
printing, were also called Antiquarti. 
Under the reign of George II., the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, in London, was 
founded. 

Antiouatfd, grown old. In conehology, 
“ longitudinally furrowed, but interrupted 
by transverse furrows, as if the shell had 
acquired new growth at each furrow.” 

An'tique, from antiquus , first. Gene- 
rally, something that is very old ; but the 
term is chiefly used by sculptors, painters, 
and architects, to denote such pieces of 
their different arts as were made by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, e.g. antique ! 
busts, antique vases, Ac. W orks of art 
dated after the sixth century are ancient, 
but not antique. 

Antiu'uitt, ancient times : Lat. anti- 
qmtas (v. supra), from the root ante, 
before. The term is generally used in 
the plural— antiquities, comprehending all 
that remains of ancient times, e. g. monu- 
ments, coins, inscriptions, edifices, litera- 
ture, offices, habiliments, weapons, man- 
ners, ceremonies. Scholars, however, 
distinguish between antiquities and arche- 
ology : tho former relating to the middle 
ages, the latter to ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

ANTrrtitHi'NE.®, a small division of 
plants in the natural system. Type, the 
Antirrhinum (snapdragon) of Linnseus. 
See Antirrhinum. 

Antiruhi'num, the generic name of the 

lant snapdragon , or calves' -snout, of which 

uellen, or female speedwell, and toad- 
flax, are species, lhdynanna — Angiovper- 
mia. Name, uvrt^ivev, from dvr) and 
fiv, the nose, in allusion to the resem- 
blance of the flower to the nose of a calf. 

AnT jsambata'rians, a sect who oppose 
the observance of the Christian Sabbath : 
hence the name, from anti and Sabbath. 

Antis'cians, Lat. Antisen, from dvr), 
opposite, and trxicc, a shadow. Those in- 
habitants of the earth, who, living on 
opposite sides of the equator, their sha- 
dows at noon are thrown in contrary 
directions; and from this circumstance 
the epithet is applied. 

Antiskp'tic, from dvr), against, and 
trnirost putrid. A term applied to such 
substances as have the power of prevent- 
ing animal and vegetable substances from 
passing into a state of putrefaction, and 
of obviating putrefaction when already 
begun ; as culinary salt, nitre, spices, and 
sugar. The terra is also applied by phy- 
sicians to medicines used to correct the 


tendency to putrcsccncy, which Is sup- 
posed to exist in the fluids of the body, in 
certain malignant diseases. Thus, cin 
chona, alcohol, camphor, and some other 
substances, are named antiseptics. 

AntjsfAsis, from dvr), against, and 
cram, to draw. In pathology, a revul- 
sion of the humours from one part of the 
body to another. 

An'tispasmo'dic, from dvr), against, and 
cretcpt,os, a spasm. An antispasmodic 
medicine properly means one which has 
the power of allaying spasms of the mus- 
cles ; the term, however, is usually ex- 
tended to those medicines which allay 
severe pain, from any cause unconnected 
with inflammation ; and hence it is not 
easy to draw tho line between anti- 
spasmodics and narcotics. 

Antis'tasis, otvricratctf. The defence 
of an action, founded on the consideration 
that, If It had been omitted, worse would 
have ensued : called by Latin writers 
comparativum argumentum. 

Antisto'obeon, dvr)rrvi%iiov. In 
grammar, the using of one letter instead 
of another, as olli for tilt. 

Antirtragur, in anatomy, the process 
of the external ear opposite [anti) the 
tragus {q. y.), and behind the meatus au- 
ditorium, or ear-passage. 

Anttstro'phk, 1 from dvr), opposite, 

Antibtro'phy, i and crt>i(p to, to turn. 
Reciprocal conversion. In grammar, a 
figure by which two things, mutually de- 
pending upon each other, are reciprocally 
converted ; e. g. the master of the servant, 
the servant of the master. In lyric poet ry, 
that part of a song and dance, in use 
among the ancients, which was performed 
before the altar, in turning from east to 
west ; in opposition to strophe. See Ojie. 
Strophe. 

Antithesis, avri9tCi(, of dvr) and 
B-iCig. In ) he tone, an opposition of words, 
or sentiments, as, — 

“Liberty with laws, and government with- 
out oppression. ’ 

Antii'ragos, Lat. from anti and tragus. 
An eminence on the outer ear, opposite 
the tragus. 

AN'Tir«iNiTA'RiAM ,from anti and trini- 
tarian. One who denies the existence of 
three persons In the Godhead ; opposed to 
trinitarian. The antitrinitarians of mo- 
dern times are understood to be the Boci- 
nians, otherwise called Unitarians. 

An'titype, from dvr) and rvreg, type, 
or pattern. A figure corresponding to 
some other figure, type, or pattern. The 
term is chiefly used by theologians ; but 
it may be understood to mean generally 
anything formed according to a model, oi 
pattern. In the Greek liturgy, the sacra- 
mental bread and wine are called anti - 
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types, meaning thereby similitudes, in a 
theological sense. 

Antit'ropal, Gr. from dvr), against, 
and rpxuv, to turn. A term in botany, 
used when in a seed the radicle of the 
embryo is turned to the end farthest away 
from the hilum, which, indeed, is the 
normal position, if the development of an 
ovule be rightly understood. 

ANTirm'ic, from dvr) and 4vpt,ow, to 
ferment. Applied to whatever prevents 
fermentation. 

An'tlia, an ancient machine, supposed 
to be the same with our pump ; called by 
the Greeks dvrhlov, from xvtXou, to draw 
water. In astronomy, the Antlta pnettma- 
ttca, or pneumatic pump, is a new asterism 
formed byDe la Caille, out of a few stars, 
between Hydra and Argo Navis. In 
entomology, the oral instrument of Lepi- 
dopterous insects, in which the ordinary 
trophi, or instruments of manducation are 
replaced by a spiral, bipartite, tubular 
apparatus, and appendages for suction. 

Antosian'drian 8, a sect of rigid Luther- 
ans are bo denominated, because they 
opposed the doctrines of Osiander. 

An'tkum, Lat. a cave, from xvrgoi. 
This term is applied by anatomists to 
many cavities, but especially the maxil- 
lary Binus, situated above the molar teeth 
of the upper jaw. The term was formerly 
used by botanists to denote such hollow 
fruits as the apple. 

Authtjs'tionb. In history, a class of 
people among the Franks, who were the 
personal vassals of the kings and counts. 
The word seems to be formed from the 
same root as our word trust. 

Anti'bxs, a symbolical deity of the 
Egyptians, regarded as a faithful compa- 
nion of Osiris and Isis. He had temples 
and priests consecrated to him, but was 
only an ugly dog after all. 

A'nus, Lat. the termination of the 
rectum. In conchology , a depression of the 
posterior side near the hinge of bivalves. 
In botany, the posterior opening of a mo- 
nopetalous flower. In entomology, the last 
two segments of the abdomen. 

Am'vil, a mass of iron, having a smooth 
and nearly flat top surface of steel, upon 
which blacksmiths, and various other 
artificers, forge metals with the hammer. 
Blacksmiths place their anvils upon a 
wooden block ; but cutlers and file-makers 
fasten theirs to a large block of stone. 
The old English name is anvelt, from on 
and 'build (Belg.) to shape, hence, on- 
butld, anhecld, anvelt , anvilt, anvil , that on 
which things are shaped. 

Anxiety, anxietat. In medical language , 
this term is applied to a painful restless- 
ness and inquietude, usually accompanied 
with a sense of weight In the precordial 
region. 


Ao'ni an , pertaining to Aonia, in Boeotia. 
The Aonian font was Aganippe, at the 
bottom of Mount Helicon, near Thebes, 
and sacred to the Muses, which were 
therefore called Aonides. 

A'orjbt, from ctof/rrof, indefinite. In 
grammar, a tense peculiar to the Greek 
language, expressing action in on inde- 
terminate manner, without regard to past, 
present or future. 

Aor'ta, from aogrvi, an ark, or chest. 
The principal trunk of the arterial system , 
called also the magna arteria. It proceeds 
from the loft ventricle of the heart, and 
gives, either mediately or immediately, 
to all the other arteries, except the pul- 
monary. In mammalia and in birds, it is 
single ; in most reptiles, and in oephalo- 
pods, double ; and triple in crustaceous 

Aoo'ta, the paper-mulberry tree ( brons - 
sonetta papyrtjera). It is found in Japan 
and Otaheite. 

Apag'oge, 1 from uro, from, and ctyw, 

Apag'ogy, • to drive 1. In logic, a kind 
of argument wherein the greater extreme 
is evidently contained in the medium, but 
the medium not so ovidontly in the lesser 
extreme, as not to require further proof. 

2. In mathematics, a passage from one 

proportion to another, when the first, 
having been demonstrated, is employed 

in proving others. 3. In the Athenian 

law, the carrying of a criminal taken In 
the act, to a magistrate : or when this was 
Impracticable, taking the magistrate to 
the criminal. 

Apagoo'ical ( See Apogoge). An apo- 
gogical demonstration is an indirect proof, 
which consists in showing the absurdity 
of the contrary, 

Apag'ynous, Gr. from once, and 

yvvvi, a female. A term applied to plants 
that fructify only once, and perish imme- 
diately after they flower. 

Ap'Ar.us, a Linmean genus of coleop- 
terous Insects. 

Ap'anage, an allowance to younger 
branches of a sovereign family out of the 
revenues of the country. In ordinary 
eases, it descends to the children of the 
prince who enjoys it. 

Ar a n'throp t , from et, neg, and etvB^a «re* , 
man. A species of melancholy character- 
ised by a dislike of society. 

Aparith'mesis In rhe- 

toric, an answer to a protests. 

Ap'aihy, from at, neg, and tfaOoe , affec- 
tion. In the Stoic philosophy, an utter 
privation of passion, and an insensibility 
to pain, which was regarded as the highest 
wisdom. In medicine, a morbid suspen- 
sion of the natural passions and ft clings 

Ap'atite, a native phosphate of lime, 
constituting a genus of brittle minerals, 
green, blue, red, brown, and jellow 
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colours, occurring both crystallised and 
massive. Finest specimens found In Devon 
and Cornwall. 

Afato'ra, a genus of butterflies (lepi- 
doptera dtuma), of which the “ purple 
emperor ” is a species. 

Apato'ria, an Athenian festival which 
took place in October, and continued three 
days. On this occasion children accom- 
panied their fathers, that their names 
might be entered on the public register. 

Ape, a popular name extended to all the 
tribe of monkeys and baboons (qnadru- 
mania, Cuv., which comprehends the 
eimiee and lemurs of Lin.), but more espe- 
cially to those species which have no tail ; 
those having tails being called baboons : 
the gibbons are examples of the first, and 
the patras of the latter. 

Apb'ak, In nautical language , perpendi- 
cular. See Anchor. 

Ave'kient, Lat. aperiens , opening. 
Mildly laxative or deobstruent. 

Aper'tor, Lat. from apcrio, to open. 
The muscle which raises the upper eyelid 
is sometimes called apertor ocult, the eye- 
opener. 

Af'erture, from apertus, open. An 
opening. In geometry, the space between 
two right lines which meet in a point and 
form an angle. In optics, a round hole in 
a turned bit of wood, or plate of tin, 
placed within a telescope or microscope, 
near the object-glass, by which more rays 
are admitted, and a more distinct appear- 
ance of the object is obtained. 

Apet'alous, from «, without, and 
nrtxkor, a petal. Applied to flowers that 
want the corolla. 

Apet'alose, | Lat. apetalus, without pe- 

Apet'aloub, j tal. Applied to flowers 
which have no corolla. 

AphjK'rbsis See Afheresib. 

Afhje'reub, from chpott^Hv , to takeaway. 
The removal of a vowel from the begin- 
ning of a word, as ’tis, for it is, ’bide, for 
abide. See also Apherbsis. 

Aphanip'tera, from a.potvrio’, obscure, 
and -rr*£flv, wing. An order of apterous 
haustellate insects, having perfect rudi- 
mental wings, and undergoing a meta- 
morphosis like that of the tipalida, or 
crane-flies. 

Ara ' an its, a mineral included among 
the rooks, which the bolder mineralogists 
called corneinnes, or lapis comeus trape- 
zius. The predominant principle is am- 
phibole. Name at, not, and tpouvoi, to 
appear, in allusion to the homogenous 
appearance of the rock. 

Aphsixxis, a genus of superb flowering 
shrubs, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
class syngenesia, order jmm . super flua. 

Aphb'uon, | dtpfatovofdvro, and fates, 

Aphe'uum, / the sun. That point in ' 


the orbit of a planet at which it is at the 
farthest distance from the sun that it 
be : opposed to perihelion. 

Afheixia, from tttpihxu, to abstract. 
Revery: a genus of diseases of which 
there are three species. A. socors, absence 
of mind, A. intenta , abstraction of mind, 
and A. otiosa, brown study. 

Aphb'resis, 1 from deri, and to 

ApH^/aEsm, i take. In grammar, tlio 
taking of a letter or syllable from the be- 
ginning of a word ; e. g. to write mittere 
for omttterc. In surgery, amputation. 

Aph'ides, 1 the second family of homop- 

Afhid'ii, j terous hemiptera, in the 
system of Cuvier ; typical genus, aphis of 
Linnaeus. 

Aphidiph'aoi, a family of trimorous 
coleoptera. Namo, from the cirumstance 
of their feeding on aphides {aphtdn and 
<f>etym, to cat). The cow-bug and lady- 
bug belong to this family, and are well 
known to gardeners. 

A'rHiB, the puceron,vme-fretter, or plant- 
louse. A genus of homopterous hemip- 
tera, and the type of the family aphtdn or 
aphides, which is simply the plural of 
aphis. 

Aphcoois'iic, flameless, from ot, not, 
and faoy terms , inflammable. An aphlo- 
gistic lamp is one in which a coil of pla- 
tinum wire is kept in a state of ignition 
by vapour of alcohol or ether, without 
flame. 

Afho'nia, et^uvtot, speechless. Aphony; 
a suppression or total loss of voice. 

Apbrom'sia, in archcnology, festivals 
kept in honour of Venus (d^attrvi). 

Aphbodi'ta, 1 the sea-mouse, a genus of 

Aphrodi'te, J articulata, of the order 
dorsibranchtata (Cuv.) Name, 

Venus, in allusion to the splendid colour- 
ing of some of the species, e. g. the 
aphrodita aciileata of Lin. 

Aph'tha, cttpdstt, the thrush. A disease 
which shows itself in small white ulcers 
upon the tongue, gums, inside of the lips, 
and palate, resembling particles of curdled 
milk. 

Afbvi/i. 08 e, 1 Lat. aphyllus, of atQvkhov, 
Aphti/eous, J leafless. Applied to parts 
of plants when altogether void of leaves, 
as an aphylous stem. Plants which are 
devoid of leaves are naturally arranged 
under one head, aphyllts plant <s. 

Ap i a'cbjb , Lat. apium , parsley . A name 
recently proposed to replace that of um- 
belliferce. 

Apia'rix, a tribe of honey-making hy- 
menoptera, of which the apis, or garden- 
bee is the type. 

Apias'teb, the bird otherwise called the 
bee-eater ; a species of merops, Lin. It 
resembles the swallow. Name, from apis, 
a bee. 
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Apic'ulatbd, from apex, a sharp point. 
Leaves, &c. terminating suddenly in a 
point are so called. 

Apioc'rinite, the pear-encrinite (apio- 
crinttex rotundus), the pear-like remains 
of which are plentifully found near Bath. 

When living, the roots of the apto- 
crinites rotundus were confluent, and 
formed a thin pavement at this place 
over the bottom of the sea, from which 
their Btems and branches rose into a 
thick submarine forest, composed of 
these beautiful zoophytes. 

A'pion, a genus of tetramcrous coleop- 
tera, of the attelabide tribe. Name, from 
ittrior. a pear, which the insects some- 
what resemble in form. 

A'rie. 1. The honey-boe ; a genus of 
aculeate hymenoptera, of the family an- 
thophila. This extensive genus is divided 
into two tribes, the andrenetai and apia- 
ries ; the honey -bee , par excellence, or apis 
of Latreille, belongs to the latter. Name, 
from «, without, and trout, a foot, “ qudd 
tine pedthus nascantur” — plural, apidee. 

2. In mythology, a bull, worshipped 

by the Egyptians, especially at Memphis. 
He was required to be black, and was 
changed every twenty-five years. 

Afis'tes, Gr. from eerurrot, treacherous. 
A genus of spiny-finned fishes, remarkable 
for a strong suborbital spine, with w hich 
they are apt to inflict severe wounds 
when incautiously handled. 

A'pium, the herb celery: a genus, pen - 
tandna: digynia. Name, Celtic, 
water, in reference to the places where it 
naturally grows. The A. graveolens, or 
smallage, is the origin of our garden ce- 
lery. Among the older botanists, apium 
was the generic name of the herb parsley. 
See Pktrosklinum 

Aplan'tic, from », not, and r\a votoj, 
to wander, free from error. Applied to 
those optical instruments in which the 
spherical aberration is completely cor- 
rected: distinct from achromatic. 

Aplo'mk, a mineral of a deep orange 
colour, found in Siberia and New Holland. 
It is usually regarded as a variety of gar- 
net, but the primitive form of the crystal 
is a cube, and not a dodecahedron. Name, 
from ecnrkoos, simple, in allusion to its 
crystalline structure. 

Apiyh'ia, the sea-hare: a genus of mol- 
lusca, of the order Tectibranchiata . Name, 
from «, not, and rXvvee, to make clean, in 
allusion to the power possessed by some 
of the species Of throwing out an acrid 
and deep purple humour when in danger, 
The English name is taken from the form 
of the tentacula, which ate four in number, 
being folded so as to resemble the ears 
of a hare. 

Apocalypse, from etxoxctkwrrw, I reveal. 


Revelation : the name of one of the books 
of the New Testament, written according 
to Irenauis, a.d 96, In the island of Patmos, 
whither St. John had been banished by 
the emperor Domitian. Anciently there 
were numerous books published under 
the same namo. 

Apocar'potjs, Gr. from ettro, from, and 
xat^ros, fruit. The term is employed 
when the carpels of a flower either do 
not adhere at all, or when they adhere 
only by the ovaries. 

Apocrisary, from airox$mt, answer. 
Anciently a resident in an imperial city, 
in the name of a foreign church, or 
bishop answering to the modem nuncio. 

Afoc'rypha, from are and x^urvot, 
I hide. The apocrypha, or apocryphal 
books, are those writings not admitted 
into the canon of Scripture, being either 
not acknowledged as divine, or regarded 
as spurious. When the Jews published 
their sacred books, they gave the appella- 
tions of canonical and divine only to those 
which were then made public , while such 
as still remained in their archives were 
denominated apocryphal, for no other 
reason than that they were not pub- 
lished. 

ArocYN'A' a family of plants of 
which the genus apocynum is the type. 

Avocyn v m , the plant dog’s-bane : a genus 
pentandria; digynia. Name, arro and 
xuuv, a dog , It wus anciently believed to 
be poisonous to dogs. 

Af'uua, the second order of the Echino- 
dermuta, comprising but a small number 
of animals, closely related to the Hole- 
thuriu * ; but which want the vesicular 
feet of that order. The body is invested 
with a coriaceous unarmed skin. Erora 
a, without, and root, a foot. 

Ap'ode, an animal without feet (« and 
root)- The apodes of older travellers were 
birds without feet, which supported them- 
selves ou trees by means of their hooked 
hills. 

Afodtte'ritjm, Gr. from ectrodverOcu, to 
strip one’s self. That part in the pahes- 
tra, or bath, in ancient architecture, for 
undressing before bathing, or engaging 
in gymnastic exercises. 

Ap'ooee, from tiro and the earth. 
That point of the moon's orbit in which 
she is at the greatest distance from the 
earth : opposed to perigee. 

When the earth was regarded as the 
centre of the system, the terms apogee 
and perigee were applicable to the 
places of all the planets, and also of 
the sun, with respect to their variable 
distances from the earth ; but now these 
terms are rcferrible to the moon only- 
What was formerly the sun’s apogee is 
therefore, in strictness, the earth's aphe 
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hon, and the perigee of the former has 
become the perihelion of the latter. 
Afollina'rians, a Christian sect deriv- 
ing their name from Apollinaris, bishop 
of Laodicea, in the fourth century*, who 
maintained that the body of Christ was 
endowed with a sensitive, but not with a 
rational soul , and that the divine nature 
supplied the place of the intellectual 
principle in man. 

Apollo. In mythology, the pod of medi- 
cine, music, and the fine arts, of the 
Greeks and Romans. Cicero mentions 
four deities of this name , three of Giec ion, 
and one of Egyptian origin, the last the 
Great Apollo. * The Apollo Belvtdcte is 
reckoned in the first class of ancient sta- 
tues, and takes its name from having been 
placed m the Belvidere of the Vatican, 
at Rome, hy Pope Julius II. The artist 
is unknown. 

Ap'ologue, from aero, and Xoyo;, speech 
4 relation of fictitious events, differing 
from a parable in this, the parable is 
drawn from events among men, and is 
therefore supposed probable , the apologue 
may relate the supposed actions of bvutes 
or inanimate things , and therefore docs 
not require to he supported by probability , 
e g. Jfisop’s fables arc in general apo- 
logues 

Ap'onfpro'sis, from are, and hv^ov, 
a tendon A tendinous expansion 
Apoph'yoe, 1 from are and <pvyp, flight 
Arorn'vGT, i In architecture, a concave 
quadrantal moulding joining the shuft of 
a column to the base, and connecting the 
top of the shaft to the fillet under the 
astragal , the small facia, or bend, at the 
top and base of the shaft of columns. 

Aropin l'lite, a mineral called also 
Iehthyophthalmite, or fish-eye -stone. 
Its constituents arc silica and lime, with 
a small proportion of potash It occurs 
both massive nnd crystallised in the 
secondary trap rocks of the Hebrides and 
Iceland. Name are and QvMot, a leaf, 
in reference to its tendency to exfoliate. 

Apoph'ysis, ctr oQvms, a process 1. In 
anatomy, a process, projection, or protu- 
berance of a bone, or other part, other- 
wise calk'd appendix , and differing from 
epiphysis. 2. In botany, a fleshy tuber- 

cle under the basis of the pericarp of some 
mosses. 

Av'oplexy, from xrerXr&tx, a stroke, 
A sudden deprivation of all the powers of 
sense and voluntary motion, the action 
of the heart continuing, as well as the 
respiration, which is often accompanied 
with a stertorous sound. 
Ap'ohobran'chians, 1 Gr. from aro^itn, 
Ap'orobranchia'ta, i I want, and/Sjay- 
£/&i, gills. A name applied by Latreille 
to an order of Arachnlda, which are 


destitute of stigmata on the surface Of the 
body. 

Ap'oror, drofov, a problem difficult to 
resolve, and which has never been re- 
solved, though not in itself impossible ; 
e. g the squaring of the circle. Among 
the ancients, when a question was pro- 
posed which the person to whom it was 
put could not solve, the answer was 
wroeiu, I cannot see through it. The 
term uporon has also been used generally 
for whatever was inexplicable. 

Apose'pedin , are, from, and err,rihuv, 
product of putrefaction. A peculiar crys- 
tallised substance obtained from putrid 
cheese. 

Ap'ostope'sis, a rhetorical figure, after- 
wards call< d retirency and suppression , and 
which consists in the person really speak- 
ing of a thing at the time that he makes 
a show as if he would say nothing of it. 
From aroffiurxw, to he silent. 

A-fostfuio')U, posteriori, after. Argu- 
ments a-postcnori are drawn fiom effects, 
consequences, or facts, , in distinction to 
arguments a-pnort, which arc from causes 
previously known. 

Apos'tle, aro<r toKos , a messenger 
used to denote one of the disciples com 
missioned by Jesus Christ to preach tho 
gospel. According to Theodoret, “ those 
who arc now bishops were called apostles M 
in the primitive ages. In the Greek liturgy, 
the term apostle means the Epistles of St. 
Paul, primed in the order in which they 
are to be read in the churches through 
the course of the year 

ArosTLis’ Creed A confession of faith, 
formerly supposed to have been drawn up 
by the Apostles themselves. 

Apostol'ic, in the primitive church, was 
an appellation given to all such churches 
as w ere founded by the Apostles, and even 
to the bishops of those churches, as tho 
reputed successors of the Apostles. These 
were Rome, Alexundna, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. 

Apostol'ics, certain sects of Christians 
who pretended to imitate the practices of 
the Apostles, abstaining from marriage, 
wine, flesh, pecuniary reward, &e. 

Apobu'ra, a tribe of noeturnal lepido- 
ptera, characterised by the absence of 
feet on the anal segment of the body of 
the larvae , w hence the name , », nog. , and 
reus, a foot. 

Afothb'ca, aroBrixp, a repository. In 
ancient architecture, a storehouse for oil, 
wine, &c. 

Avoihecary, from aro&Yixy, a reposi- 
tory. On the Continent, and formerly 
in this country, the functions of the 
apothecary consisted in compounding and 
dispensing the prescriptions of the phy- 
sician and surgeon , hut now the term 

i 2 
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is applied to practitioners in medicine 
who deal also in drugs. The apothecuri os 
of old times were allied with the grocers , 
but haring separated from them, they 
were incorporated by a charter from 
JamcB I. 

Apothf/osis. In archeology, a ceremony 
whereby emperors and great men were 
ranked among the gods, which was fol- 
lowed by the erection of temples and the 
institution of sacrifices to the new deity. 
Prom euro and Stef, God. 

Apot'omb, from etrori^w, to cut off. 
1. In mathematics, the difference between 
two incommensurable quantities, or an 
irrational remainder, as AB ; when from 

I I l 

a rational line, A C, is cut off a rational 
part, BC, only commensurable in power 

with the whole Ime AC. 2. In music, 

the difference between a greater ami lesser 
semitone, expressed by the ratio 128 . 125 

ArrAJJAUE, lands appropriated by the 
sovereign to the younger sons of the fa- 
mily as their patrimony, the reversion 
being reserved to the crown on failure 
of male heirs. The term is derived from 
the panage, panagium of the middle ages, 
from pants, bread, provision. 

Appara'tds, Lat. from a/oparo, to pre- 
pare. Things provided as a means to an 
end, as the tools of an artisan , but in a 
strictly technical sense, the instruments 
or utensils for performing an operation. 
2. In surgery, certain methods of per- 
forming operations; as A major and A. 
minor, which arc particular methods of 
operating for the stone. 3. In physio- 

logy, a. catenation of organs all ministering 
to the same function, as the respiratory 
apparatus , the digestive apparatus. 

App a'rkn t, from ad and pareo, to appear. 
Visible , appearing to the eye 1. In ma- 
thematics and astronomy, this term is ap- 
plied to things as they appear to us, in 
contradistinction to real or true, as the 
apparent diameter, distance, and motion 
of the sun. Conjunctions are said to be 
apparent when the bodies appear to be 
placed in the same right line with the 
eye; e.g. when a right line, supposed to 
be drawn through the centres of two 
planets, passes through the eye of the 
spectator, the conjunction is only ap- 
parent; but if the same right lino pass, 
not through the eye, but through the 
centre of the earth, the conjunction is 
then real — The apparent diameter or mag- 
nitude of an object is the angle which it 
subtends at the bottom of the eye, and 
this diminishes as the distance increases, 
so that a small object at a small distauce 
may have the samo apparent diameter as 
a larger object at a greater distance : tho 


condition to be fulfilled is, that they sub- 
tend equal angles at the eye. — The ap- 
parent figure of an object is the form under 
which it appears when viewed at a dis- 
tance; thus, the apparent figure of a 
straight line may be a point; of a surface, 
a line, and of a solid, a surface. — An 
object may have apparent motion when 
it is really at rest (at least, relatively 
speaking) •, as in the case of an observer 
moving in one direction, any remote 
object at rest will appear to move in 
a parallel line in the contrary way. 
The apparent motions of distant objects 
are also very different from the real 
motions, these being only perceptible 
from the mutation of the angle at the 
eye. — The apparent place of an object 
differs from the true place in proportion 
to its distance and the refracting power 
of the medium through which it is ob- 
served. See Time and Horizon.— —2 In 
laiv, an apparent heir is one whose right 
is indefeasible, provided he outlives his 
ancestor, as the eldest son or his issue • 
in distinction to an heir presumptive, 
whose right of inheritance may be de- 
feated by the contingency of some nearer 
heir being bom. 

Ari'ARi'TioN , from apparitio, an appear- 
ance. In astronomy, the becoming visible 
of a star, &c., which before was hid: op- 
posed to occultahon. 

Appa'ritor, Lat. from appareo, to at- 
tend. Among the Romans, any officer 
who attended the magistrates and judges 
to execute their orders. — In England , an 
officer who serves the process of a civil 
court; also a beadle in the universities 
who caiTies / tho mace 

Atpau'mee, in heraldry, denotes that 
the hand is extended with the full palm 
appearing, and the thumb and fingers at 
full length. 

Appe'al, from Lat appello, to drive or 
send. In law, to call or remove a cause 
from an inferior to a superior court ; albo 
to institute a criminal prosecution for 
some heinous offence , e. g to appeal a 
person of felony Substantively, the re- 
moval of a cause or suit from an inferior 
to a superior tribunal ; also a process in- 
stituted by a private person against an- 
othci person for some heinous crime by 
which he has been injured, as for murder, 
larceny, mayhem. The process was an- 
ciently given to private persons to recover 
the waregild, or private pecuniary satisfac- 
tion for an injury received in the murder 
of relations, or other personal affront. 

Appear'ancf, from appear of Lat. ad 
and pareo. 1. lnperspective,t\iQ represen- 
tation or projection of a figure upon the 

perspective plane. 2. In optics, the 

view of an object by direct rays, without 
either reflection or refraction, is termed 
direct appearance. 3. In astronomy, 6tc., 
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appearances are usually termed pheno- 
mena and phases. 

Appei/lant, in church history, one who 
appeals from the constitution of Unigeni- 
tus to a general council. — Milton. 

Afpella'tion, the name by which any- 
thing is distinguished when spoken of. 

Appellations axe frequently vulgar 
corruptions. For instance, at the in- 
stitution of veomen of the guards, they 
used to watt at table on great occa- 
sions, and were ranged near the buffets, 
which procured them the name of 
buffetiers, now jocularly beef -eaters. The 
designation of a sheriff’s officer was 
originally a bond or bound bayliffe , now 
both written and pronounced bum bay- 
liffe. The proclamation culled “ O yes,” 
■was originally a proclamation com- 
manding silence, being the French 
word oye s, listen. Slackness is the cor- 
ruption of blanc nez, or the white-licad- 
land. Bull and mouth, vulgarised from 
Boulogne mouth, means the port or har- 
bour of Boulogne , which was taken by 
Henry VIII., and became a popular 
subject for signs. The bull and gate has 
a similar origin, being the representa- 
tion of the principal gate of Boulogne, 
which Henry VIII., Samson-lfke, car- 
ried away with him when he took the 
town. 

Appei/cative, a common name in dis- 
tinction to a proper name Appellatives 
stand for whole ranks of beings ; e. g. 
man is the name of the whole human 
race, fowl of all winged animals. 

Apvkn'uage, something added to a 
principal, hut not essential to it ; from ad 
and pendeo, to hang. In botany, the term 
is applied to additional organs of plants 
which are not universal or essential ; 
neither is one plant furnished with them 
all , e. g. stipules, floral leaves, thorns, 
prickles, tendrils, glands, and hairs. 

Appen'dant, from Lat. appendo. Hang- 
ing to something else, but not forming an 
integrant part of it. In law, common 
appendant is a right belonging to the 
owners or occupiers of lands to put com- 
monable beasts upon the waste lands of 
the manor. So also a common of Ashing 
may be appendant to a freehold. — An ad- 
vowson appendant is the right of patron- 
age annexed to the possession of a manor. 

Appkndic'clate, Lat. appendiculatus, 
appondicled or appended. Applied to 
parts of plants which arc furnished with 
additional organs for some particular 
purposes , e. g. to flowers furnished with 
some addition distinct fiom the tube; to 
petioles with leafy films at the base ; to 
seed fumiBhed with hooks, scales, &e. 

Afpen'bub, Lat. appendo, I hang up. 
When an ovule is attached to the placenta 
by some point intermediate between the 
apex and the middle. 


Ai 'petence, 1 Lat. appetentia, desire, 
Ap'petency, j appetite. The disposition 
or power of organised bodies to select 
and imbibe such portions of matter as 
serve to support and nourish them. 

Ap'fian-wat, the most famous of the 
highways leading from Rome, and con- 
structed hy the Censor, Appius Claudius, 
A-v.c. 442. 

Apflac'se, Lat. applausus, approbation, 
expressed by the hands, in distinction to 
acclamation (q. v.) 

In the ancient theatres, persons were 
appointed for the purpose of applaud- 
ing, and masters were appointed to tone h 
them the art. There were three species, 
viz. bombus, a confused din ; imbnas 
and testa, by beating on a sort of sono- 
rous vessels, placed in the theatres for 
the purpose. The plausores or applauders 
let themselves out on hire to the vain- 
glorious among the poets and actors. 
Ap'pus. In former times this word sig- 
nified fruits in general, especially those of 
a roundish form , but now it is restricted 
to that of the Pyrus malm, or cultivated 
crab-apple of our hedges. The apple of 
love or love-apple, is the tomato or lyco- 
pcrsicum, a species of solan um. The 
apple of the eye is the pupil. An apple - 
graft is a scion of an apple-tree en- 
grafted. 

Ap'peicate, from Lat. applicatus , ap- 
plied. In geometry, an applicale, or ordi- 
nate appheate, is a right line drawn at 
right angles across the axis of a curve, 
and terminating at both ends in the curve, 
called now more commonly a double ordi 
nate. 

Applica'tion, in Lat. applieatio, is the 
laying of two things together. 1. In geo- 
metry, a division for applying one quan- 
tity to another : the areas being the same , 
and the figures different, or the trans 
ferring of a given line into a circle or 
other figure , so that its ends shall be the 

perimeter of the figure. 2 In sermons, 

that part of the discourse in which the 
principles, before laid down and illus 
trated, are practically applied. 

Appocioia'to, in music (particularly in 
song), a blended and not abrupt utteidiicc 
of the tones, so that they insensibly 
glide and melt into each other, without 
any perceptible break. The term is Itul. 
from appoggiai e, to lean on. 

Appooqiatu'ha, in music, a small addi 
tional note of cmbeUishim nt, 

preceding the note to which it 

is attached, and taking away -j— 
from the principal note a por- 
tion of its time. Ital. from ap- 1 
poggtato (q. v.) 

Aproa'xiONMENTjin law, the dividing of 
a rent, &c. among the parties who lay 
claim to it. 

Appuen'iice, from Fr. apprenti, of ap- 
i 3 
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prendre, to learn. One who is bound by 
indenture to serve a tradesman or arti- 
ficer, or company of such, a certain time, 
upon condition that the master instructs, 
or causes him to he instructed, in his art, 
business, or profession. The term for 
which the apprentice is hound is called 
his apprenticeship, and varies in different 
businesses from three to seven years. In 
■old law /woks, barristers are called apprm- 
ticii ad legem, and their technical appren- 
ticeship lasted sixteen years, after which 
they might take the name of serjeants, 
servientes ad legem . 

Apphes'sed, \ Lat. appressus. In botany, 

Apprfs't, i applied to leaves pressed 
to the stem ; also to peduncles. 

Appro a'cu , from ad and Fr. prorhe, near. 
1. In military language, both the advances 
of an army, and the works thrown up by 
besiegers to protect themselves in their I 

advances, are called approaches . 2. In 

gardening, when a scion of one tree is i 
grafted into another without cutting it 
from its parent stock, it is said to be in- 
grafted by approach. See Inoraftino. 

3. In geometry, the curve of approach is 
defined by tills property — that a heavy 
body descending along it by the force 
of gravity, makes equal approuclies to . 
the horizon in equal times. 

ArvitorRiA'TioN, from Lat ad and pro- 
prtus, private In Zoic, the sequestering of , 
a benefice to the perpetual use of a spiri- 
tual corporation sole or aggregate. 

Appro've, from ad and prove, proof. 
In law, when a person Indicted of felony j 
or treason, and arraigned, confesses 
the fact before the pica is pleaded, and 
appeals (arcuses) his accomplices of the | 
same crime to obtain his pardon, this con- ’ 
fession and accusation arc called approve- 
ment, and the person an approver, because 
ho must apirrore (adduce sufficient jrroof) . 
to what he alleges in his appeal. i 

Approximate, in zoology, when the 
teeth are so arranged in the jaws that 
there is no intervening vacancy. 

Approx ima'tion, from Lat. ad and pror- 
imus, next. In mathematics, a continual j 
approach to a quantity required, where 
no process is known for arriving at it ex- 
actly : this is the casein all rules for find- 
ing the square or cube root of a number j 
which is not an exact square or cube. 

Ar'rm,in the manage, the stay upon the j 
horseman’s hand, or the reciprocal sense i 
between the horse’s mouth and the bri- 
dle hand ; or the sensibility of the horse 
to the action of the bridle. 

Appc'lse, Lat. appulsus. The act of 
striking against. In astronomy, the ap- 
proach of a planet to a conjunction with 
the sun or a star. 

Appdr'tenance, an appendage or ad- 
junct Fr. appurtenance. Appropriately, 
■uoh buildings, rights, and improvements 


to 


as belong to land are called appurtenances. 
Common appurtenant is that which is an- 
nexed to land, and can be claimed only by 
prescription or immemorial usage, on a 
legal presumption of a special grant. 

Ap'ricot, the fruit of the (Prunue Arme- 
niaoa , which grows wild in many parts of 
Armenia, and was introduced into Eng- 
land about the middle of the 16th century. 
Apricot-trees are chiefly raised against 
walls, and are propagated by grafting 
upon plum-tree stocks. Old orthography, 
apt t cock, Fr. abricot. 

A'pril, the fourth month of the year. 
Lat. Aprilis , from aperio, to open, in allu- 
sion to the season, which Is truly the 
spring and opening of the year. 

A-priori, the opposite of a-posteriori. 
To judge or prove a thing a-priori, is to 
do it upon grounds or reasons preceding 
actual knowledge, or independently of it. 

A'fbon, from ft or ag, and Celt. Iron, 
the breast. 1. A cloth or piece of leather 
worn to defend the clothes. 2. In gun- 

nery, a fiat piece of lead as a cover for the 

touch-hole of a cannon. 3. In ships, a 

piece of curved timber fixed behind the 
lower part of the stem, and immediately 
above the foremost end of the keel: it 
connects the stem and keel 4. A plat- 

form at the entrance of a dock, on which 

the dock-gates are shut. b. A piece of 

leather or wax-cloth spread before a 
person riding 1 in a gig, to defend him from 
rain, &c. 

Ap'sides, plural of apsis, a circle (q. v.). 
Those two points in the orbit of a planet 
or comet, one of which is the farthest 
from, and the other the nearest to, the 
sun. The nearest point is called the lower 
apsis or perihelion (q. v.), and the farthest 
point is the higher apsis or aphelion (q. x.j. 
In the orbits of the satellites, the corres- 
ponding terms are perigee and apogee. 
The (imaginary) straight line which joins 
the apsides, that is, the transverse axis of 
the orbit (which is an ellipse), is called 
the line of the apsides. This line moreover 
hag a slow progressive motion, which 
may be represented by supposing a planet 
to move in an ellipse, while the ellipse 
itself is slowly revolving about the sun in 
the same plane : this is called the motion 
of the apsides, and the time which the 
earth takes, setting out from either apsis, 
to return to the same point, is called the 
anomahstical year. This, in consequence 
of the motion of the apsides, is longer than 
the tropical year. The motion of the 
apsides is however so slow, that more 
tlian 109,830 years are required for the 
major axis of the earth’s orbit to accom- 
plish one sidereal revolution. See Equi- 
noxes. 

Ars'xs, Lat. of of Utrrai, to con- 
nect. 1. In astronomy , either of the two 
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points of a planet’s orbit, otherwise called 
the perihelion and aphelion. See Apsides. 

2. In the old churches, an inner part 

where the altar was placed, and whore 
the clergy sat, answering to the choir: 
used in opposition to nave, where the 
congregation were seated, and synony- 
mous with concha, camera, presbyterium. 

3. In architecture, the bowed or arehed 

roof of a house, room or oven ; the canopy 
of a throne ; and anciently, the throne of 
a bishop ; at present called apsis- gradata, 
from being raised a few steps above the 
scats of the priests. 

Aftbnody'tes, the scientific name of 
the penguins, a tribe of palmipedes, or 
web-footed birds of the family of brachy- 
ptera? (Ouv.) : they are found onlv in the 
Antarctic seas. Name from otTryMc, 
wingless, and dun is, a diver, in allusion 
to “ their little wings, covered with mere 
vestiges of feathers, which at first sight 
resemble scales, and their habits in the 
water:” they arc totally incapable of 
flying, and when they do go on shore, 
they push themselves along on their bel- 
lies as in swimming. The great penguin 
( A . patagomca), of about the size of a 
goose: the flesh is black, but eatable. 

Ap'tbrs, 1 the name of a class of insects, 

Ap'tera, i in the system of Linn reus. 
Named a, without, and srrijav, a wing, be- 
ing characterised by the absence of wings. 

Ap'-terous, belonging to the class of 
apters : destitute of wings and scutellum. 

Ap'tertx, Gr. from a, without, and 
irrlfvZ- A New Zealand genus of very 
rare birds, in which the wings are re- 
duced to a single defensive spur. 

Ap'thanb, a title anciently given to the 
higher degrees of nobility in Scotland. 
See Tiia-NB. 

Af'thous, ettrruf, to influme. A dis- 
ease termed the thrush. 

Afyc'ni Suomi, in music, sounds distant 
one or more octaves, and which yet 
accord. — Apycnos is said of the diatonic 
genus, on account of its having spacious 
intervals in comparison with the chro- 
matic and enharmonic. 

ApY'RBTic,froma,not,and ?rug,flre. A 
medical term applied: 1. To those days on 
which the intermission happens in agues. 

2. To local affections not attended 

with febrile excitement of the system. 

A'qcafoutib, strong water. Nitric acid 
was so named by the alchemists, on ac- 
count of its strong solvent and corrosive 
action upon numerous mineral, vegetable 
and animal substances ; and the name is 
still used to denote the weak and impure 
nitric acid used in the arts. This is dis- 
tinguished according to its strength, 
double and single, the single being only 
half the strength of the other. 


Aqua Mari'na, sea-water. A name 
given by jewellers to the beryl on account 
of its colour. 

Aqua He'gia, ) Royal water. The 

Aqua Hega'eis. j name given by the 
alchemists to that mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acids which was best fitted to 
dissolve gold, styled by them the king of 
the metals. It Is now called nitro-muriatic 
acid ; or, adopting the more recent name 
for the muriatic acid, its synonym is nitro - 
hydrochloric acid. 

Aqua Tofta'nia, 1 Water of Toffana. 

Aqua dei,la Tota. ) A poisonous liquid, 
prepared by a woman at Naples, named 
Toffana, or Tofania. It was as limpid as 
rock water ; and from four to six drops 
were a fatal dose. It was contained in 
small glass vials, bearing the inscription 
Manna of St. Nicholas of Bari, and orna- 
mented with an image of the saint. Tof- 
fana distributed this poison to women 
who were anxious to get rid of their hus- 
bands ; and when put to the rack, in 1709, 
she confessed that she had destroyed up- 
wards of 600 persons by means of it. The 
mode of preparing it is now happily lost. 

Aqua Vi'tjB, water of life. A name fa- 
miliarly applied to native distilled spirits : 
equivalent to the eau de-vie, or brandy, of 
the French ; the whisky, of the Scotch and 
Irish , and the Geneva, of the Dutch. It 
has been the aqua mortis of myriads of 
the human race. 

Aqua rians. Christians, in the primi- 
tive church, who consecrated water {aqua) 
instead of wine for the celebration of the 
Eucharist. 

Aqua'rium. A plade in gardens, in 
which only aquatic plants are grown. 

Aqua'rius, the water-carrier. The name 
of the eleventh sign of the Zodiack, em- 
blematic of the rainy season. It is marked 
thus ££ , and answers to the Egyptian 
Canopus. 

Aquatin'ta, from aqua and tinta, dyed. 
The art of engraving on coppei after tho 
manner of Indian ink, by which happy 
imitations are made of pencil drawings in 
Indian ink, bistre, sepia, &c. 

A'qukduct, from aqua and ductus, a 
conduit. A structure made for conveying 
water from one place to another, either 
under ground or above it, without em- 
ploying any other mechanical principle 
than that water will descend along an 
inclined plane. A structure continuing 
the line of a canal across a river, road, or 
VRlley, Is called also an aqueduct, and, 
perhaps more correctly, an aqueduct bridge. 

A'qt'co, from aqua. When prefixed to 
a word, aqueo denotes that water enters 
into the composition of the substance 
named, as aqueo-sulphuric acid : opposed 
to flH%<iro-8ulphuric acid. 

A'quifoua'cejs, hat. aqui folium, the 
holly . A natural order of robust Exogens, 



which connect the monopetalous and poly- 
petalous subclasses. Ilex, Prinos, and 
Cassia are the most common genera 
A'quica, the eagle. The name of a tribe 
of diurnal birds, of the order accipitres, 
embracing the most powerful of all the 
birds of prey. 

The eagles are now divided into the 
Aquila proper (to which belongs the 
Bing-tailed Eagle), the Halueefus of 
Savigny, or Fisher Eagles of Cuvier (the 
Pygargus and llald Eagle), Fandton 
(the Osprey), CircaCtus, Rarpyia (whero 
we find the “ Great Harpy of America,” 
that possesses such strength of beak as 
to be able to cleave a man’s skull), and 
Morphnus, differing in certain peculiar- 
ities of the tarsi, claws, and wings. 

- * 2. In asti onomy, a constellation of the 

northern hemisphere, usually joined with 
AntmOus, or of which the asterism Anti- 
nOus i6 an integral part. 

Aouilaria'cej*, from aqutlarui , eagle- 
wood, one of the genera. A very small 
order of Indian plants, whose species is 
but little known The aquila na ayallo - | 
chum produces the eagle or aggul w ood, 
which, in all probability, was the aloes 
wood of scripture. 

Aquilk'oia, the herb Columbine. A 
genus. Polyandrta — Fentagi/iua Mamed 
from aquila, an eagle, whose claw's the 
nectaries resemble. About 12 species, of 
which one is indigenous. Perennial 
A.R. stand for anno reqni, the year of 
the reign , e.g. A.R. V. R 4, m the fourth 
year o< the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Ara, an altar. The name gnen to an 
asterism south of the Scorpion s Tail It 
is also called Ara Thunbuh, the Altar of 
Incense. 

Ar'abesqtte (Fr.), ) Something done af- 
Ar'abbsk (Eng ). ) ter the manner of 
the Arabs: applied to sculptural and 
painted ornaments consisting of imaginary 
foliage, plants, stalks, &e , but in which 
no human or animal figures appear, re- 
presentations of these being foi bidden by 
the Koran The term is synonymous with 
moresque (q. v ), but not necessarily with 
grotesque (q. v.). 

Ah'abis, the herb wall or rock cress A 
genus. Tetradynamia — Sihquosa. Named 
so “ because originally an Arabian genus,” 
or more probably from the Greek Ag»i %, 
a species of nasturtium used in pickles. 
"Walls and rooks throughout Europe 
Ar'abo-tebes'co, Ital. arabo, and tedes 
cho, German. In painting and sculpture, 
a style of art composed of Moorish, Roman, 
and German-Gothic. 

Aracats'cha, a South -American plant, 
said to be more nourishing and prolific 
than the potato ( solanum tuberosum), and 
which may be cultivated with advantage 
in most parts of Europe. Scientific name, 
Heracleum tuberosum M>lina). 


What is most peculiar regarding this 
plant is, that it is also found growing in 
the country of Bus on the south side of 
the Atlas, and is called by the Arabians 
aracatscha, which moans the dry root. 
Now the question is, how does the plant 
come to bear among the natives of Santa 
Fd de Bogota an Arabian name ? Did 
the Arabs, in old antiquity, trade with 
South America ? Or, shall we believe 
that a continent — areal Atlantis — form- 
ed a connection between Africa and 
South America ? 

Ara'ceje, or Aroideje, arum, one of the 
genera . Acrid endogens , with the flowers 
arranged upon a spadix, inclosed in a 
spathe. 

Arach'nioa, the name given by Lin- 
na'us to the spider-tribe of articulated 
animals, from otgaxvp, a spider, and tides, 
likeness. They compose the two fami- 
lies of spiders and scorpions 
Arac h'nides, the spiders composing the 
second class of articulated animals in the 
system of Cuvier. They are provided 
with moveable feet, are destitute of 
wings, do not experience any metamor 
phosis, and generally feed on insects, 
though many are parasitical, and some 
are only iound among flour, on cheese, 
ami vanous plants. They are divided into 
two orders, puhnonarme and tiaihiarue . 

Arach'noid, cobweb-like, from agax**l* 
a spider, or spider’s web, and tiles, like- 
ness. In anatomy, (1). A cobweb like 
membrane forming one of the tunics or 
coats of the brain. (2). One of the tunics 
or coats of the eye.— In natural history, 
a species of fossil madrepore. 

ARA'cK,the native name of a spirituous 
liquor prepared in India from rice, the 
juice of the sugar-cane and of the cocoa- 
nut, by distillation. It is the aqua vitce 
of India. 

Araom'eter, from agones, rare, thin, 
and potrgov, measure. An instrument to 
measure the density or gravity of fluids. 
S(P H YrniOMFlER 

Arae'ostyck, from agates, rare (thin 
set), and trrvKos, a column. In architec- 
ture, one of the five proportions by which 
the ancients regulated the intervals called 
intorcolummations, between the columns 
of poi ticopg and colonnades. In modem 
practice the word denotes the interco- 
lumnar space of 4 diameters, and is re- 
stricted to apertures decorated with the 
Tuscan order 

Ar-eosyb'tyib, from agates and systyle 
(qv.) In arthitecture, a method of pro- 
portioning the intervals between columns 
ranged in pairs. The disposition is com- 
posed of two systj le intercolimmiations, 
as exemplified in the west front of 6t 
Paul s. 
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Araiqn'f/k, Fr. a spider. In military 
affairs, a branch, return, or gallery of a 
mine. 

Ara'lia, a genus of American plants, 
chiefly arborescent, of which the ange- 
lica- tree is a species. Pmtandria — Penta- 
gynia. The berries of the angelica-tree 
(A.spinom), are said to be usefulin tooth- 
ache and colic, whence called tooth-ache 
tree. It is also called prickly-ash. 

Aralia'ceje, a natural family of plants, 
of which the genus « miter is the type. 

Aua'nka, a spider, a genus of arach- 
nides, of the order pulmonarise. The spe- 
cies are exceedingly numerous, some so 
small as to be nearly microscopic, and 
others so large as to kill small birds, and 
so poisoning that their hites have proved 
fatal to man. The domestic spider is a 
species of this genus ; it is harmless from 
its want of power to pierce the skin. 

A'rar, the tree whose wood is chiefly 
used by the Mahometans for the con- 
struction of their mosques, and whose 
resin is the sandarach of commerce. 

Arauca'ria, a genus of trees somewhat 
resembling the pine tribe. Dtaecta—Mo- 
nodelphia. Named from Araucania in 
South America, where one of the species 
(Sir Joseph Banks’ pine) grows plenti- 
fully, and being the first discovered gave 
name to the genus. 

Ah'rawst, t a cross-bow, from arcus, a 

Ar'bai.tst, i bow, and balista (q. v.). 
This Instrument consisted of a steel bow 
set in a shaft or stock of wood, furnished 
with a spring and trigger. The arrows 
shot from it were called quarrels. 

Aubitua'tion, the hearing and de- 
termining between parties in contro- 
versy, by arbiters either chosen by the 
parties or appointed by a magistrate. It 
is usual for each party to choose an arbiter, 
and these to nominate a third party called 
an umpire. The final determination is 
called an awaid; and this is binding upon 
the parties. 

Arbitrator. Properly, a person to | 
whom the presiding judge proposes ques- 
tions depending on scientific or technical 
knowledge, which affects the matter in 
dispute. 

Ar'bor, the Latin word for tree, as dis- 
tinguished from shrub 1 . In gardening , 
a bower, usually formed of lattice- work 

covered with parasitical plants, as ivy. 

2. In mechanics, the same u ith shaft (q. v ). 

3. In chemistry : If mercury be thrown 

into a dilute solution of nitrate of silver, 
the silver is gradually precipitated in a 
beautiful arborescent form, constituting 
what is usually called the Arbor Diana 

the tree of Diana ) , or Arbor philosophortum 

the philosophical tree). 4 In anatomy : 

“When the cerebollum is cut vertically, 
the medullary substance appears ramified 
so as to represent a tree : this dendriform 


arrangement is called the Arbor vita (tree 
of life).— r~5. In botany ; A beautiful ever- 
green tree— the Thtya occidentalis— is like- 
wise called the Arbor vita. It is a native 
of Siberia, Canada, Japan, and China. 

Abbo'reous, Lat. arborens, tree-like. 
Having a permanent woody stem. This 
term is sometimes used to distinguish 
such fungi or mosses as grow upon trees 
from those which grow upon the ground. 

Arboreb'cence, from arboresro, to grow 
like a tree. The resemblance of a tree 
frequently observed in crystallizations 
and in mineral productions. 

Arbores'cent, Lat. arborescens, grow- 
ing like a tree (arbor). Becoming woody , 
dendriform. A species of Asterias, called 
sometimes Caput Medusa (Medusa’s head), 
is popularly called the arborescent star- 
fish, in allusion to its appearance. 

Arbor'etum, a place in parks, pleasure 
grounds, gardens, or nurseries, in which 
a collection of different species of trees is 
cultivated. 

Au'bori culture, Lat. from arlwr, a 
tree, and colere, to cultivate. The art of 
cultivating trees and shrubs grown for 
timber, or for ornamental purposes. The 
practice includes propagation by seeds, 
by cuttings, layers, grafting, raising in 
beds and rows, transplanting, pruning, 
thinning, and, finally, felling, and the 
succession of kinds. 

Ar'butus, the strawberry-tree. A genus. 
Dei andrxa — Monogynia. The A. unedo, 
or true strawberry-tree, is a beautiful 
evergreen, which, from its frequency and 
elegant foliage, adds greatly to the lnke 
scenery in Killamey in Ireland. The A. 
alptna, called popularly the bear-berry, 
boar’s whortleberry, bear’s bilberry, wild 
cranberry, &e., is a trailing shrub found 
plentifully among the Highland hills of 
Scotland , as Is also the A. uva ursi , or red 
bear-berry, which affords excellent food 
for moor-fowl. This derives the name 
from Celtic ar, rough or austere, and 
botse, a bush, which is characteristic of 
the Scottish species. 

Arc, I. at arcus, a bow, vault, or arch. 
In geometry, any part of a curved lino 
which does not consist of contrary curva- 
tures. It is by means of circular arcs 
that all angles are measured, the are 
being described from the angular point 
as a centre. See Anolx. 

Arca'de, Fr. from 8p arcada, from Lat. 
area. In architecture, a series of recesses 
with arched ceilings or soffets. 

The use of this word is very vague 
Some use it for a single arched aperture 
or inclosure, instead of vault, or for the 
space covered by a continued vault or 
arch, supported on piers or columns, 
instead of gallery or corridor; and by 
others for the space inclosed by two or 
more arcades, or a wall and an arcade. 
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instead of a piazza or ambulatory.— 
Stuart. 

Ar'cjld jr, a family of marirtfe bivalve 
shells, of which the genus area is the type. 

Arca/pians, a society of Italian poets 
in Home, established in the latter half of 
the 17th century, for the improvement of 
taste, and the cultivation of Italian poetry. 
It took the title of The Academy of Arca- 
dians; in conformity with winch they 
pretend to imitate the pastoral lite of 
the Arcadians (inhabitants of Arcadia, 
the Greek Switzerland). 

Ano-BoutANi, Fr. from arc and bouter, 
to abut. An arched buttress formed of a 
flat arch, abutting against the feet or 
sides of another arch or vault to support 
them and prevent their giving way in 
thatuirection • called also a flying buttress. 

Arch, probably from beginning, 

origin; Fr arc , arch. 1 In geometry , 
part of a circle, not more than a half. 

Among modern mathematical writers 
this form of the word is disused, being 
replaced by arc (q v ), except as re- 
stricted to its signification among ar- 
chitects and mechanics. 

— 2 In architecture, a mechanical ar- 
rangement of separate inelastic bodies in 
the line of a curve, which preset ve a 
given form when resisting pressure. A 
concave structure of stone or brick raised 
upon a mould in the form of an arc of a 
curve, and serving as the inward support 
of some superstructure. The arch may 
be supported by the form of its own curve, 
the stones acting against each other, and 
resisting with the force by which they 
would otherwise fall ; or it may be con- 
structed of wood or iron, and supported 
by the mechanism of the work. 

The lateral supports of an arch are 
abutments or Hutments, ajnd the Internal 
supports are piers. The first or under- 
most stones at A and B of the arch are 
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termed springers, and the line A B on 
which they are placed is called the 
springing line or rein* of the arch The 
upper end of the pier on which the 
arch rests is the impost or platband. 
The stones ranged in die curvature of 
the arch are archstones or voussotrs The 
whole interior curved surface of the 
arch A D C, is called the * ntrados by 


geometers, and soffet by architects, or 
popularly the arch. The extrados is 
the convex surfkce A' D' B'. The span, 
called by geometers the chord of the arch, 
is measured from the lines where the 
intrados rises from the impost. The 
rise of the arch, or, geometrically, the 
versed sine, is the distance CD of the 
highest point of the intrados above the 
chord line ABC. The highest point 
D of the intrados, is by geometers called 
the crown or vertex, but by the work- 
men the underside of the croton, the crown 
with them being the upper end of the 
key -stone, or stone which connects the 
two semi-arches AD and CD at D. 
These semi-archos are called haunches , 
or hances, or flanks, and the spaces 
above these, being the outer walls, 
forming the elevation of the arch. Is 
the spandrels, or, collectively, the spait'- 
drel-wall. Sometimes small circular 
arches are constructed through the 
spandrel and haunch walls, mostly 
over piers in stone bridges these are 
called ox-eyes by the workmen 
Ahch, chief, from a^i * used as a sylla- 
bic prefix to words, to denote the highest 
degree of their kind, whether good or 
bad 

Ahch^ol'oot, from e^xtues, ancient, 
and hey a, a discourse. The science or 
subject of antiquities, especially of Greece 
and Rome. 

Ar'chaisw, Gr. from ee$x al0 $> ancient, 
A term used by ancient chemists and 
physicians, to imply the occult cause of 
certain phenomena. 

Archbish'op, from arch and bishop. The 
name of a church dignitary of the first 
class. 

The title was introduced about a.d. 
340 England has two archbishops, 
that of Canterbury and that of York, 
who are called primates and metropoli- 
tans. The archbishop of Canterbury 
had aneientlv jurisdiction over Ireland, 
and was styled a patriarch, and is still 
accounted the first peer of England, 
and next to the royal family. Ho has 
the precedence of the dukes and all the 
officers of the crown. 

ARCHBr'iLra, one of the great officers 
of the German empire, who presents the 
cup to the king on solemn occasions. The 
office belongs to the king of Bohemia. 

Archcham'beruain, an officer of the 
Gorman empire, much the same as the 
great chamberlain in England. 

A»cr( han cellor, a high officer who 
in ancient times presided over the secre- 
taries of the court. 

Akch'coont, a title formerly given to 
the earl of Flanders, on account of his 
great power and riches. 

Arch'dbacoh, from arch and deacon. An 
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ecclesiastical dignitary next to a bishop : 
his jurisdiction may extend over the 
whole diocese, or only a part of It. There 
are sixty archdeacons in England, and as 
many archdeaconries over which they have 
authority . — Archdeacon 's court is an in- 
ferior church court held in the absence of 
the archdeacon, and from which appeal 
lies to the bishop’s court. The judge in 
this court is called the archdeacon's official. 

Arch'duke, from arch and duke. A 
title given to the princes of the house of 
Austria, all the sons being archdukes and 
daughters archduchesses. 

Archei'on, the most retired and socret 
place of the Grecian temples, used as a 
treasury. 

Arch'es-Court, an ecclesiastical court 
of appeal belonging to the archbishop of 
each province, the judge of which is called 
the Dean of Arches. The court takes its 
name from the church of St Mary-k-J?cw 
(de arcuhus), whose top is raised of stone 
pillars built archwise, where it was an- 
ciently held. 

Arch'ettpe, from ct%x irv * ov > a first 
pattern. Among mtnters, the standard 
weight to which the others are adjusted. 

Ak'chiaco'lvth, from etfx 0 * > chief, and 
etxoho vdo(, minister. In the ancient ca- 
thedral churches, the ministers were 
divided into four orders, viz. priests, 
deacons, subdeacons, and acolyths (or 
Lat. acolythi), each of which had jts chiefs : 
that of the acolythi was called the archi- 
acolyth or archtacolythui. 

Arch'iateh, from <&{%♦?, chief, and 
tetr^oe, physician. An old title for the 
chief physician to a prince who retained 
several. 

Ar'chidap'ifer, from arch and dapifer, 
sewer. In Germany, a great officer of the 
empire : the office belongs to the elector 
of Bavaria. 

Ar'chil, 1 A violet, red, or purple 

Archil'la. I paste .obtained from a spe- 
cies of whitish moss ( lichen roccellus ) which 
grows upon rocks in the Canary and Cape 
de Verd Islands. It is used in dyeing for 
modifying other colours. It is analogous 
to the substance called cudbear in Scot- 
land. Litmus is obtained from the same 
lichen, by a modified process practised in 
Holland. A sort of archil is also obtained 
from the lichen parellus, which grows on 
the basaltic rocks of Auvergne. 

Archi lo'chian , appertaining to Archilo- 
chus, a Greek poet, who flourished about 
700 ».c. The Archilochktn verse, which is 
called from him, is— 

Archiman'dritb. In the Greek church, 
the abbots were called mandree, and their 
chief archimandrite, the prefix archi mean- 
ing chief. See Arch. 


Archime'des’ Screw, a machine for 
raising water, said to have been invented 
by Archimedes, the most celebrated among 
the ancient geometricians (287 b.c.). The 
machine consists of a tube rolled in a 
spiral form about a cylinder, as in the 
figure. The handle. A, being turned, the 



water enters the spiral tube at B : the 
orifice being brought to C, the water will 
fall to E , another revolution brings it to G , 
and so on, till it is finally discharged at D. 

Archipki/aoo is a corruption of JEgeo- 
pclago, the modem Greek pronunciation 
of A lycuov UiXetyos, the iEgean Sea. 
The term is applied to any sea interspersed 
with many isles, and to the isles situated 
therein. 

Ar'chite( Turk, the art of contriving 
and erecting buildings. According to the 
objects to which it is applied, architecture 
is divided into civil, naval, and military 
The word is from the Lat. architcetwa, of 
the verb architector, from et^xiTixTaiv, 
a constructor, an architect. 

The Egyptian style of building takes 
its origin in the cm ern and mound ; the 
Chinese arcliitecturc is modelled from 
the tent; the Grecian is derived from 
the wooden cabin ; and the Gothic from 
the bower of tret's. 

Architrave, from chief, and 

trabs. a beam. In architecture, that part 
of the entablature which rests imme- 
diately upon the columns. It probably 
repsesents the beam which in ancient 
buildings extended from column to co- 
lumn, to support the roof In Gothic 
architecture there is no architrave. 

Ar'chives, a collection of written docu- 
ments containing the lights, privileges, 
claims, treatises, constitutions, &c of a 
family, corporation, community, city, or 
kingdom , also the place where such do- 
cuments are kept. The term is Fr., from 
Ital. archtvio ; Low Lat. archmum or or- 
chivum, from 

Ar'chivolt In architecture , the inner 
contour of an arch or band, adorned with 
mouldings, running over the facings of 
the archstones and bearing upon the im- 
posts. It differs in different orders. The 
term is from the Fr. archivolte, and the 
same as the Lat. arcus volutus. 
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Arch'lutpe, ) Ital. areileuto. A large 

Arch'u.uts, } lute, a theorbo: the base 
strings are doubled with an octave, and 
the higher strings with a unison. 

Arch'marshaIm the grand marshal of 
the German empire. The dignity belongs 
to the elector of Saxony. 

Arch'on, from a prince. The 

highest magistrates of Athens were called 
Archons. There were nine : the first was 
properly the archon ; the second, king ; 
the third was the poletnarch, or general of 
the forces ; and the other six were thesmo- 
ihetm, or legislators. 

Archon'tics, a branch of the Valen- 
tinians, who held that the world was 
made by archontes or angels. 

Arc'tic, an epithet given to the north 
pole in reference to the constellation of 
the Little Bear, called by the Greeks 
et^KTOf, the last star in the tail of which 
points out the north pole. The arctic 
circle is a lesser circle of the sphere, pa- 
rallel to the equator, and '23® 28' distant 
from the north pole, from whioh it takes 
Its name. This, and its opposite, the 
antarctic (q.v.), are called the two polar 
circles, and within these lie the frigid 
zones. 

Arc'thjm, the plant burdock or clitbur. 
A genus. Syngenesia — Poly, eequalis 
Name, etftcrof , a bear. In allusion to the 
coarse texture of the involucres. Waste 
places, as way-sides. 

Arc'tomts, the marmot. A genus of 
mammalia, of the order rodentia. The 
marmots live in societies and are easily 
tamed. There are many species, the most 
Interesting of which are the Alpine M., 
which inhabits high mountains, and the 
bobac of Poland and Kamschatka, both 
about the size of a hare, and burrow in 
the hardest soils. The American species 
are smaller. Name, elfxrof, a bear, and 
fjuus, a rat ; the bear-rat. 

Arctofhylax, Lat. from ot^xrc f, a bear, 
and <pv a keeper. The Greek name of 
the constellation Bobtes, or Charles’s 
Wain. 

Arctxj'rcs, Lat. from ct^xrof, a bear, 
and a tail. A star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation Arctophylax, or 
Bodies. 

Arc'tbs, otfxrof. The name given by 
the Greeks to two constellations, called by 
the Latins Ursa major and Ursa minor, 
and by us the Great Bear and the Little 
Bear. 

Arcua'tiom , Lat. arcuatio, a bending. In 
gardening, a method of raising by layers 
such trees as cannot be raised from seed. 
It consists in bending to the ground the 
branches which spring from the offsets or 
stools, and covering them with earth 
three inches deep upon the joints. When 


they have taken root, they are re- 
moved. 

Ar'dba, the heron. A genus of birds of 
the order grallatoria, and family cultri- 
rostres. There are several species, 
including the crabeaters and bitterns. 
Named by the Latins from iutiv, 
ah alto volatu. 

Are, from area. A superficial square 
measure in France, substituted for the 
former square rod. It contains 1076’44 
square feet, English. 

A-re, in the Guidonian scale of music, 
denotes the lowest note but one. 

A'rea, a Latin word signifying — 1. 

A thresliing-floor. 2. A vacant space 

bounded on all sides, or before a public 
building. In geometry, the superficial con- 
tent of any figure , the surface included 
by any given lines. The extent is ascer- 
tained by finding how many times the 
surface contains another smaller surface, 
of which we have an accurate idea , as a 
square inch, a squaro foot, &e., which we 
use as superficial measures. Among phy- 
sicians, the term area has been used 
vaguely to denote certain eutanoous dis- 
eases producing baldness. 

Are'ca, the cabbage-tree, a genus of 
palms, one species of which, called the 
cabbage-palm (A. oleracea), grows abun- 
dantly in South America, and is cul- 
tivated in both the Indies. The pith 
forms an inferior sago, the young buds 
are eaten as cabbage, and the fruit 
yields oil.' The fruit (nut) of another East 
Indian species ( A . catechu), yields two 
kinds of catechu, called euttacamboo and 
cashcutti by the Indians. Moncecia — Mo- 
nodelphia. Called also famel-nut (nut 
resembles the nutmeg), and drunken- 
date. 

Arx/na, sand. In the Homan amphi- 
theatres, a plain space In the middle, 
covered with sand, on which the gladia- 
tors, &c. fought. Hence, also, the com- 
batants were called arenarii. 

Arexa'ria, the plant sandwort. A genus, 
of which there are eleven indigenous spe- 
cies. Decandria — Trtgynia. Named from 
arena, sand, the greater number of species 
growing in sandy soils. 

Arenda'tor. In 1 Russia, one who con- 
tracts with the government for the rents 
of the farmB is called an arendator, from 
arenda, a farm. And he who rents an es- 
tate of the crown is called a crown-arm- 
dator. The estate and rent paid for it are 
indifferently denoted by aronde. 

Aren'ga, a genus of palms peculiar to 
the Moluccas. The pith affords a kind of 
sago, and the sap sugar by evaporation, 
and a pleasant liquor by fermenta- 
tion. 

Arexilit'ic, pertaining to sandstone, 
arena and juflss; consisting of sand 
stone. 
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Akso's a , a very brilliant genus of penta- 
merous coleoptera, belonging to Brazil, 
closely allied to the cockchafer. 

Are'oi.a, Lat. dim. of area. In anatomy, 
the small interstices of cellular tissues. 
In Surgery, an inflamod ring around pus- 
tules, &c. The coloured circle which sur- 
rounds the nipple of the breast. 

Ajis'olm, the smaller spaces into which 
the wings of insects are divided by the 
nervures. 

Are'olate. 1. In entomology, divided 
into small spaces. 2. In botany, in com- 

posite plants, when the florets are placed 
on the surface of the receptacle, and drop- 
ping off leave pentagonal spaces. 

Areola'tton . Any small space , bounded 
by something different in colour, tex- 
ture, &c. 

Arxom'rter. See Arjeometer and HY- 
DROMETER. 

Areom'etry, the art of measuring the 
density or gravity of fluids by means of a 
hydrometer (generally an areometer). 

Areofa'gtjs, the name of the oldest of 
the Athenian courts of justice, and also 
the most respectable. The title is derived 
from Amj (, Mare, and jrot yof, hill. Mars’ 
Hill, a hill In the city on which its first 
meetings were held. The judges were 
called areopagittB. 

Aretoi/ogy, a name sometimes given 
to that part of moral philosophy which 
treats of virtue, its nature, and the means 
of attaining it , from irn, virtue, and 
A eyes, discourse. 

Arqal, crude tartar, called also argol. 

Argam'd. "When a strong light is re- j 
quired from oil or gas, it is common to 
make a circular burner, with a hole per- 
forated through the middle for the ad- 
mission of air into the interior of the 
flame, and a series of small perforations 
around the circumference for the egress 
of gas, or one continuous opening into 
which the wick is put when it is required 
to burn oil. Such burners are called ar- 
gands or argand burners , from the inven- 
tor’s name. 

Aroe'mone, a genus of Mexican plants. 
Polyandria — Monogynia. Name from ar- 
gema , an ulcer of the eye, which the first 
known species was said to cure. 

Argent, from argentum, silver. The 
white colour in coats of arms, Intended to 
signify in a woman, chastity ; in a maid, 
virginity ; in judges, justice, &c. , the rich, 
humility. 

Argbn'tate. Fulminating silver is 
sometimes called argentate of ammonia. 

Argentiferous, producing silver, ar- 
gentum and fero. 

Argentine, resembling silver, argen- 
tum. Also a name of slate-spar , which is 
a nearly pure sub-speck's of carbonate of 
lime, of a slaty structure. The antlrno- 


nlous acid is popularly termed argentine 
flowers of antimony. 

Ar'gil, ) Lat argilla of i ^ XXet , White 
Ar'gill, j earth, k^yet, white. Gene- 
rally potter's earth, but strictly the earth 
of clay called in chemistry alumina (q.v,), 
Argi lea'ceous, of the nature of argil, 
containing argil. A. earth, alumina, A. 
schist, clay-slate: an indurated clay com- 
mon to the fossiiiferous and metanxorphic 
series. 

Argir'lite, argillaceous-schist or clay- 
slate used in roofing houses. 

Ar'gol, crude tartar, called also argal , 
which when purified is called cream of 
tat tar. 

Argonait'ta, the paper nautilus or 
sailor, a sub-genus of sepia or cuttlc-flsh ; 
there are several species closely resem- 
bling each other in animal and shell. 

These mollusca are always found in a 
very thin shell, symmetrically fluted 
and spirally convoluted, the last whorl 
so large that it bears some resem- 
blance to a galley, of which the spine is 
the poop. The animal makes a con- 
stant use of it, and in calm weather 
whole fleets of them may be observed 
navigating the surface of the ocean, 
employing six of their tentacula as oars, 
and elevating the two membraneous 
ones by way of a sail. If the sea be- 
comes rough, or they perceive any dan- 
ger, the argonaut withdraws all Its 
arms, concentrates itself in its shell, 
takes in water, and descends to the 
bottom. There is, however, consider- 
able doubts whether the animal found 
within this shell be really the con- 
structor of it, or a parasitical intruder 
into a shell formed by some other 
animal not yet discovered. The animal 
has no other connection with the shell 
than that it is found within it, and oc- 
cupies the last or large whorl only. 
The others being entirely empty.— The 
name is derived from Apyai, the name 
of the ship in which Jason sailed to 
Colchis in search of the golden fleece, 
and vctvros, a sailor. 

Ar'go-Na'vis, the ship Argo (Jason’s 
ship). The name of a constellation in the 
southern hemisphere, and type of the 
ship in which Jason sailed to Colchis. 

Ar'gtjment. Lat argumentum. In as- 
tronomy, a quantity upon which another 
quantity or equation depends, or some 
circumstance relative to the motion of a 
planet or satellite , or it is an arc whereby 
we endeavour to And another unknown 
arc proportional to the first , hence argu- 
ment of inclination, called also the argu- 
ment of latitude, the portion of a planet’s 
orbit intercepted between the ascending 
node and the place of the planet from the 
sun, counted according to the succession 
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of the signs. Argument of the moon's 
apogee, called also the annual argument , 
the distance of the moon's apogee from the 
sun’s place, that is, the arc of the eclip- 
tic comprised between these two points. 
Argument of parallax, denotes the effect 
produced by parallax on an observation, 
and which is the argument for deter- 
mining the quantity of horizontal pa- 
rallax. 

Aroumet*tuk ad hominem, an argu- 
ment which presses with consequences 
drawn from one’s own principles and con- 
cessions. 

Argos-swell, a species of porcelain 
shell, beautifully variegated with spots, 
in some measure like the peacock’s tail. 

Argvn'mis, a genus of butterflies, re 
markable for the silvery spots on the 
under part of the body. 

Ah/gyritis, an old name of litharge, 
from a^yt if Of, silver, because separated in 
the process of extracting silver from the 
lead ores. 

Arotr'ocome, a sub-genus of cud-weed 
(gnaphalium). From ot{yv$os, silver, and 
xofju), hair, because the flowers are sil- 
very white. 

A'ria, in music, Ital. for air (q. v.) 

A'hians, the adherents of the Alexan- 
drian bishop, Arius, who held Christ to be 
a created being, inferior to God in nature 
and dignity. Their doctrine is Arianism. 

A'ries, Latin for ram. In astronomy, a 
constellation forming the first of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. Symbol, <yi 
In the ancient military art, aries means 
a battering ram. 

Ariet'ta, in music, Italian for dim. of 
aria (q. v.). 

A'ril, Lat. arillus. A tunic investing 
the seed of some plants completely or 
partially. It is fixed at the base of the 
seed, and more or less closely envelopes 
the other parts. Mace is the aril of the 
nutmeg. 

Aium'anbs, ) The evil principle in the 

Ahri'man. j Persian theology, which 
perpetually counteracts the designs of the 
good principle, Ormuza or Horminda. 

Ario'so, Italian for light, lively. Ap- 
plied in music to a kind of melody bor- 
dering on the majestic style of a capital 
air. 

Ari'sta, the awn. A sharp bristle-like 
appendage which proceeds from the husk 
or glume of grasses. 

Ari'state, Lat. arietatus, awned. Ap- 
plied to leaves, &c. terminating in a long 
rigid spine, which does not appear as a 
contraction. 

Aristolo'chia, the plant birthwort. 
Genus. Oynandria — Hexandria . Marne, 

2 >/rr*?,and X%inx, for its supposed me- 
cinal virtues. One indigenous species. 
Aristolochi'rjk, a natural family of 


plants, of which the genus Aristolochia is 
the type. 

Aristotb'lia, the generic name of a 
South American tree. Dodecandrta — Mo- 
nogynia. Named in honour of Aristotle, 
the ancient philosopher. 

Arithmetic, from the art 

of numbering, a$i6f*oe, number. A branch 
of mathematics which has for its object 
the combination of numbers according to 
certain rules, in order to obtain results 
which satisfy given conditions. These 
rules, methodically arranged, constitute 
the science to which is given the name 
arithmetic.. Arithmetic is called theoreti- 
cal when it treats of the properties and 
relations of numbers considered abstract- 
edly : and practical, when it treats simply 
of the art of computing. Integral arith- 
metic treats of whole numbers; fractional 
arithmetic of fractional numbers ; decimal 
arithmetic of decimal numbers. Logarith- 
mic arithmetic is that which is performed 
by tables of logarithms. Political arith- 
metic is the calculation of revenue, deter- 
mination of taxes, adjustment of expendi- 
ture, &c. Specious and universal arithmetic 
are names given to algebra. All arith- 
metical operations are performed by 
means of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. Arithmetical com- 

plement of a number is what it wants of 
the next higher decimal denomination. 
Thus 4 is the arithmetical complement of 

6, as it is what 6 wants of 10. Arith- 

metical mean between two numbers is a 
number, guch that its excess over the first 
is equal to its defect from the second. 
Thus 5 is an arithmetical mean between 
3 and 7. Arithmetical progression, a se- 

ries of numbers, such that each differs 
from the quantity that precedes and fol- 
lows it by the same number. Thus, 3, 5, 

7, 9, form an arithmetical progression, 
when the common difference of the terms 

Is 2. Arithmetical proportion of four 

numbers consists in the difference of the 
first and second being equal to that of the 
third and fourth. Thug, 2, 5, 8, 11. 

Arithmetical Ratio. The difference 
of any two of an arithmetical progression. 

Ark, the name given, in our translation 
of the liible, to the floating edifice in 
which Noah resided during the deluge. 
From Sax. ejtc or eflk, a chest. Lat. 
area. Dut. arke. The chest in which the 
tables of the law were preserved was 
called the ark of the covenant. This coffer 
was 3 feet 9 inches long, by 2 feet 3 
inches in breadth, and the same in depth. 
It was made of shittim-wood, and covered 
with the mercy-seat, or propitiatory 
(thatri^lev itriQnf**), made of pure gold, 
and having at each corner a cherub with 
expanded wings. 
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Arm, Sax. aflm or eafttn. That part 
of the upper extremity of the human 
body which extends from the shoulder to 
the wrist : divided into the brachium and 
antibrachium by anatomists. 

Ar'ma, Lat. for arms, applied in botany 
to various pointed appendages of plants, 
as spina. 

Armadii/uo, a mammiferous genus of 
quadruped peculiar to America ; the da- 
sypus of Linnaeus, and belonging to his 
order ljradypoda, but placed by Cuvier 
in the order edentata. The armadillos 
take their name from the peculiar scaly 
and hard shell, formed of compartments 
resembling little paving stones, which 
covers their head and body, and frequently 
their tail. They dig burrows and live 
partly on vegetables, and partly on in- 
sects and dead bodies. There are several 
species or rather sub-genera. 

Ah'maturk, Lat. armatura, armour, that 
which defends, but sometimes used of 
offensive weapons. A piece of soft iron 
applied to a loadstone, or connecting the 
poles of a horse-shoe magnet, is called 
its armature; when the armature is ap- 
plied the magnet is said to be armed. 

Armed. In heraldry the term is used 
with respect to beasts and birds of prey 
when their teeth, horns, feet, beak , talons 
or tusks are of a different colour from the 
rest of the body ; e. g. “ He bears a falcon 
armed, or/’ 

Arme'njan stone, a blue mineral or 
earth variously spotted, and not unlike 
the lapis lazuli; found first in Armenia or 
Turcomania. 

Ar'migbr, literally a bearer of arms, 
arma and gero ; an old title of dignity 
next in degree to a knight, now replaced 
by esquire. 

Ar'miu-ary, from armilla, a bracelet. 
Consisting of rings or circles, chiefly ap- 
plied to an artificial sphere composed of 
various circles put together in the proper 
order of the imaginary circles which sur- 
round the earth, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the motions of the celestial bodies. 

Ar'mings, in nautical language the 
waist-clothes hung about a ship’s upper 
works. 

Armin'ians, a religious sect which has 
its name from Arminius (the Latin name 
of James Hermann), who maintained, in 
opposition to Calvin, that the merits of 
Christ extended to all mankind, and that 
the grace necessary to salvation is attain- 
able by every one. The Armmlans still 
remain a distinct sect in Holland, under 
the name of remonstrants (q. v ), and have 
been the predominant party in the church 
of England since the time of Laud. 
Ar'mor, 1 a defensive habit composed 
Ar'mour, f of the casque or helmet, 
gorget, cuirass, gauntlet, taces, brassets, 


cuisses and covers for the legs, to which 
the spurs Were fastened. This furniture 
was denominated harness or armour, cap- 
&-ptt, i.e., from head to foot, and was 
used by cavaliers and men-at-arms. In 
statutes, armour is used for the whole ap- 
paratus of war. Coat-armour signifies 
the escutcheon of any person or family, 
with its several charges and other furni- 
ture, as mantling, crest, supporters, 
motto, &c. 

Arms, Lat. arma. In botany, see Arma. 
In heraldry, the ensigns armorial of a 
family, and consisting of figures and co- 
lours borne in shields, banners, &c., as 
markB of distinction and dignity. Charged 
arms are such as retain their ancient in- 
tegrity, and acquire some new honourable 
charge or bearing. Vocal arms are such 
that the figures bear some allusion to the 
name of the bearer. 

Ar'nica, the plant leopard’s bane, a 
genus of perennials, Synyenesia — Foly- 
gamia superflua ; a European species, is 
used medicinally. Name anciently given 
to a different plant. 

ArnoIdeje, a natural family of plants of 
which the genus arum is the type. 

Ak'noi,]>ist 8. The partisans of Arnold 
of lirescla, who, in the twelfth century, 
was the first to raise his voice against the 
abuses and vices of the clergy. 

Ar'oba, | in Sp. arroha, and in the dia- 

Ar'obe, j lect of I‘eru arrow. 1. A 
weight used in Spain, Portugal, Goa, and 
Brazil ; that of Madrid Is 2, Mbs. avoir. — - 
2. A measure of capacity, that of Malaga 
contains 794 cub. ins. 

Aro'ma, Lat. of aga» ( aafr. The odorife- 
rous principle of aromatic plants, or such 
as have a warm and agreeable odour, as 
the cardamom. 

Aroij'ra. 1. A Grecian measure of lio 

feet. 2. An Egyptian measure of 100 

square feet. 

Arpeo'gio, 1 Ital. arpeggiare, to play 

Arvegoia'to, j on the harp. In music, 
the striking or bowing of notes on a vio- 
lin or similar instruments in quick suc- 
cession, in imitation of the harp. 

Ar'pent, the French acre, corrupted 
from arvipendium or aripennium, which 
denotes the measuring of land with a cord. 
The arpent is about j£ acre English. 

Arquebus' ade, from arquebuss, a hand- 
gun. An aromatic spirituous lotion ap- 
plied to strains, &c., originally applied to 
wounds from an arquebuss. 

Arrac'acha. The South American 
name for an umbelliferous plant, the Arra- 
cacia esculenta of botan sts. Its roots, 
which are of a large size, and fleshy and 
Bweet, are cultivated in Columbia and 
Jamaica. 

Arru'on, arraignment. To arraign is 
to set in order or fit for trial ; as to cr- 
K. 2 
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raign a writ of novel disseisin ; to call a 
prisoner to the bar of the court to answer 
to the matter charged in the indictment, 
and the calling of the prisoner to the bar 
Is denominated an arraignment. The term 
from Norm, aresner, to answer. Black* 
stone Bays from Lat. ad rationem ponere ; 
in Fr. ad reson or abbreviated a ram. 

Ar'ras, a kind of tapestry, said to take 
its name from Arras, the capital of the 
department Fas do Calais, where the ar- 
ticle was first manufactured. 

Arrent action, from Bp. arrendar, to 
rent. In the forest laws of England the li- 
censing of an ownor of land in a forest to 
inclose it in consideration of a yearly rent. 

Ar'reoys, the name given to a class of 
individuals in Otaheite and the neigh- 
bouring islands, who destroy their own 
offspring at the moment of their birth. 

Arre'st, from French an Her, for arres- 
ter, to stop. To arrest judgmmt, is to stop 
judgment after verdict, for causes as- 
signed. The motion for this purpose is 
called a motion in arrest of judgment. 

Aruest'ment. In Scotch law, 1. The de- 
tention of a criminal till he finds bail 

2. An order of a judge, by which a debtor 
to the arrestor’s debtor is prohibited to 
make payment till the debt due to the 
arrestor is paid or secured. 

Arkeb'ts, in farmery , mangy tumours 
upon a horse's hind legs. 

Arrierl, the rear of an army. The 
arriere-ban of the old French kings was a 
proclamation (ban) by which their vassuls 
were summoned to take the field for war 
(amtre, the last) ArrxHe-fief or fee, a 
fee or fief held of a feudatory. Arrxire- 
vassal, the vassal of a vassal. 

Ar'ri 8, probably from risega, Ital., at 
the projection The intersecting line of 
tv> o planes cutting one another, and pro- I 
senting a salient angle 

Arrqndi/f In heraldry, the curved 
cross, the arms of which terminate in the 
escutcheon. 

Arrow- root, a kind of starch, manu 
facturcd from the roots of the Maranta 
arundinacea, a native of South America, 
cultivated both in the East and West In- 
dies , also the popular name of the genus 
Maranta (q.v.) , supposed to be an antidote 
to the poisonous arrows of the Indians 

Ars'chin. 1. A Russian measure of 

length — 2$ feet English 2. A Chinese 

measure of length =■ 802 Paris lines 
Written also arshin. 

Arst n'iate, a salt formed by the com- 
bination of the arsenic acid with a base. 

An'&ENic,«|jriw#cv. Properly, the name 
of a metal of abluish white or steel-gray 
colour , brittle, of considerable brilliancy, 
and sp gr fi 76 , but more frequently used 
to designate the white oxide of the metal, 
called by chemists arsenious and, und in 
common white arsenic. Arsenic is met 


with abundantly in nature ; sometimes in 
its metallic state, occasionally in the state 
of an oxide, but more frequently united 
with sulphur, forming the native realgar, 
or native orpiment of mineralogists • with 
iron and sulphur forming arsenical writes, 
and along with cobalt and sulphur form- 
ing the mineral called cobalt pyrites, in 
which the arsenic predominates, and from 
the roasting of which the arsenious acid 
of commerce is obtained. 

The term vixov, from which we 
derive the term arsenic, was an epithet 
applied anciently to those natural sub- 
stances which possessed strong and 
acrimonious qualities, as the poisonous 
quality of arsenic was found to ho re- 
markably powerful , the name was 
given especially to the yellow sulphuret 
now called orpiment. 

Arsen'ic Acid. 1 Tho only known 
Arsf'niour Acid, J compounds of ar- 
senic and oxygen are two, and they both 
possess acid properties. That which has 
the least oxygen is called arsenious and, 
and is the well-known and virulent poison 
called u kite arsenic, or simply arsenic, in 
commerce , and the other, containing a 
larger quantity of oxygen, is called ar- 
senic and. 

Arsen its, a salt formed by the union 
of the arsenious acid with a base 
Arsis, oiftris, of cufm, to raise. Tho 
raising of the voice in pronunciation, 
opposed to thesis. In the ancient music, 
arsis and thesis were applied to the lifting 
and falling of the hand in beating time. 

Ah'son, from Lat. ardeo,ai sum, to burn. 
In law, the act of wilfully setting fire to 
a house or other property belonging to 
another person, which by the law of Eng- 
land is felony, and punishable with death 
Art, Lat. ars, artis, tho primary sense 
of which is strength and skill The ap- 
! plication of knowledge to practice , hence 
we have useful or mechanical arts , liberal, 
polite, or fine arts: the foimer requiring 
manual labour principally, the latter re- 
quiring the exercise of the mind more 
than of the body. 

The old division of the liberal arts 
(artes libet ales) was-— grammar, dialec- 
tics, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and astronomy. 

Artemk'bia, wormwood, mugwort, 
southernwood. An extensive genus of 
plants. Syngenesia — Poly, superflua. Much 
used in medicine. Named from Queen 
Artemesia ; according to others, from Ar- 
timis, the Grecian Diana. 

Arteriot'omt . from etprvifiet, an artery, 
and rifAviu, to cut. The opening of an ar- 
tery for the purpose of abstracting blood , 
only practised by modern surgeons on the 
tempot al artery. 

Ak'txuy, from serif, air, and nifus, Co 
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I hold (the ancients supposed that the arte- 
ties contained air only;. The arteries are 
strong elastic canals, which convey the 
blood from the heart to the different 
parts of the body, and are during life dis- 
tinguished from the eetus by pulsation. 
The original arterial trunks are only two 
in number, the aorta (q. v.) and the pul- 
monary artery , which arises from the 
right ventricle of the heart. 

Arte'sian Wells, springs of water ob- 
tained by boring through strata destitute 
of water into other strata which contain 
it. Thus named from the operation hav- 
ing been first practised in Artois, the an- 
cient Artosium of Prance. 

Arthri'tis, from ct^dgov, a joint. Any 
disease that affects the joints, but gout 
particularly. 

Arthro'cace, from agOgov, a joint, and 
xa.xvi, vice. A collection of matter 
within the cavity of a bone. 

Arthro'oic, a connection of bones in 
which the head of one isrcceived into the 
hollow of another so as to admit motion 
in all directions. 

Arthrodi'kjE, Gr., from aefyov , a joint, 
a name given to those alga; which havo 
an articulated structure. 

Artiirody'nic, Clr., from a joint, 

and oduvvi, pain — rheumatic and other 
painful affections of the joints. 

Ar'tilhoke, the popular name of the 
Cynara scolymus which is extensively cul- 
tivated for culinary purposes. The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke is a species of helianthus 
or sun-flower. 

The popular etymology of this word 
is, that any one unfortunate enough to 
get the artichoke into his throat would 
certainly be choked ! The word occurs, 
with little variation of orthography, in 
most modern European languages. The 
Italians write carcwfala, probably from 
Lat. carduus. 

Ar'ticcf, from Lat. articulus, a little 
joint. In law, to article is, 1. To acquire 
or charge by an exhibition of articles (e, g.) 
“ lie shall be articled against in the High 

Court of Admiralty,” 33 Geo. III. 2. In 

war, the code of military law embodied 
in the Mutiny Act, which is passed each 
>oar. 3. In theology, a point of Chris- 

tian doctrine established by the church 
(e. g.), the 3!) Articles of the Church of 
England, which are founded upon certain 
articles compiled and published in the 
reign of Edward VI. 

Autic/olar, jointed, Lat. articularis, 
appertaining to the joints. 

Auru ula'ta, one of the great divisions 
of the animal kingdom. A primary di- 
vision of the animal kingdom, character- 
ised by an external skeleton consisting of 
a series of rings, articulated and sur- 
rounding the body. The third in the 


arrangement of Cuvier, embracing four 
classes -. annulata, Crustacea, arachnoides, 
and insecta. 

Articulate, Lat. articulatus, jointed. 
Applied, 1. In grammar, to the sounds 
made by opening and shutting the organs 
of speech ; the junction of the organs form- 
ing a joint or articulation. 2. In botany, 

to roots, stems, and other parts which ore 
so united as if one piece grew out oi 
another. 

Artic'ulated, Lat. articulus, a joint. 
Connected by moveable joints, and in 
plants applied to parts so slightly con- 
nected, as finally to fall asunder, as in 
the case of a withered leaf. 

Artic'clating, fitting by means of 
joints. 

Articula'tton, Lat articulatio, of arti- 
culus. The junction of bones, of which 
there are three kinds: synthrosis, diar- 
throsis, and amphi-arthrosis. In botany , 
the connection of the parts of a plant by 
joints, also the nodes or joints. In gram- 
mar, the distinct utterance of syllables 
und words by the human voice. 

Art i col a' ri on, the connections of the 
bones of a skeleton by joints 

Am r< ' ulus, a joint, Lat. dim. of artus. 
In botany, a part lying between two knots 
in an articulated stem. The knots are 
also called articnli. 

Arm'* k’kk, Lat. ars, art, and facio, I 
make. One who requires intellectual re- 
finement in the exercise of his profession, 
in distinction from an artisan. M ho may 
practise either the fine or useful arts 
without knowing more than the general 
rules of his art. 

Artificial, contrived by art (ar« and 
facio). Artificial lines on a sector or scale 
are lines so contrived as to represent the 
logarithmic sines and tangents. Artifi- 
cial numbers ure the same with logarithms. 

Artii lery, from Er. artilUne, archery 
(primitively). Artillery denotes all can- 
non, mortars, howitzers, petards, &c., to- 
gether with all apparatus thereto be- 
longing ; as also the art or science of 
managing the same, (more commonly 
called gunnery.) The same name is also 
given to the troops by whom these arms 
are served, being subsidiary to the in- 
struments. The artillery park is the place 
appointed for the encampment of the ar- 
I tillery apparatus and troops for its ser- 
vice and defence. I'lymg artillery con- 
sists of light pieces, and is thus distin- 
guished fro mfiehl artillery. 

Aaroi A'acESi, a tribe of dicotyledonous 
plants, of which the genus Artocarpus is 
the typo. 

Artocak'pus, the bread-fruit tree: a 
genus of several species, of which the A. 
incisa, which grows to about the size of 
a small oak, is the most celebrated. It is 
a native of the South Sea Islands, but is 



now culti voted in other parts of the 
world. The fruit, which is contained in 
a round, catkin, is often as large as a 
man’s head , it is baked in an oven, and 
the rind being removed, the internal 
parts resemble the crumb of bread. It 
forms a substitute for bread in the coun- 
tries where it grows. Monaeciar-Monan- 
dria. Name, aero s, bread, and xaeref, 
fruit. 

AaroT'vairns, a sect of the second cen- 
tury, in Galatia, which used bread and 
cheese in the eucharist; hence the name, 
etfrof, bread, and rveo{> cheese. 

Arts, plural of Art (q. v.) 

A'kum, an extensive genus of peren- 
nials, of which the only British type is the 
cuckow-pint or wuke-robin (A. macula- 
turn). Common in hedges. Momma- — 
Folyandria. Name, Agov, supposed to be 
an Egyptian word by which one of the 
tribe was known. 

Artjndk'ljan Marbles, a series of an- 
cient sculptured marbles, procured from 
the ruins of Greece, b> William Petty, at 
the expense of the Earl of Arundel (1627), 
from whom they take their appellation. 
Their authenticity has been questioned 

Arcndin a'cea?., a natural tribe of 
plants, of which the genus Arundv is the 
type. 

Arun'do, a Latin word moaning gene- 
rally a reed, but applied permanently by 
botanists to denote the reed grass, an ex- 
tensive ’genus of perennials of the class 
triandna, and order dtgynut. 

Aru8 fices, plural of aruspex. The Ro- 
man priests, whose business it was to 
predict events by examination of the en- 
trails of sacrificed animals. 

Arvi'cola, Lat. arvum, a field, and 
color e, to inhabit A genus of rodent or 
gnawing animals, of the family of the rat 
and mouse. 

Artt-s'isoid, from a^vrctisa, a funnel, 
and tTJof, likeness. Funnel-shaped. Ap- 
plied to two cartilages of the larynx, and 
to the muscles and glands connected with 
these cartilages. 

As, a word used by the Romans to de- 
note, 1. Any unit considered as divisible 

2 The unit of weight, or their pound 

(libra) divided into twelve ounces. 3 

Their most ancient coin, originally a 
pound, but reduced finally to half an- 
ounce. 

A'SAFfETiOA, from am and fectidu s, fetid 
A strongly fetid resinous gum, procured 
from the root of a large umbelliferous 
plant (Ferula assafastida ), which grows 
in some parts of Persia. It is much 
used in medicine. 

Asarabac'ca, a popular name of the 
Amrum (q v.) , but more especially of the 
A. Europtrum, the root and leaves of 
which are had from the shops under this * 


name. The powdered leaves form the 
basis of most cephalic snufffe. Name, asa- 
rum, and bacca, berries. 

As'arine, the name given by GOtz tc 
the emetic principle of the asarabaccu. 

As'arum, the asarahacca. A genus of 
perennials. Dodecandna — Monogynia . 
Name, at, not, and erai^ai, to adorn, being 
rejected from the ancient coronal wreaths. 
Asarum is also the pharmacopoeial name 
of the asarabacca or Aaarum Europwum. 

Asbes'tqs, ) a mineral of which there 

Asbes'tus, | are several varieties, all 
marked by their fibrous and flexible qua- 
lities. The most celebrated are the ami- 
anthus (q. v.), the mountain- cork, rock- 
u ood, and mountain-wood. Asbestos is it- 
self a variety of hornblende. Named 
from a.ff(Zitrros , of«, not, and er(2muu t 
to perish, in allusion to its incombusti- 
bility. 

Ascai/aphob, a rabrician genus of 
Insects, characterised by having nearly 
equal palpi, distinct from the ant-lions o. 
LinmcuB. 

As'cauis, the thread-worm, a genus of 
intestinal worms, found in all animals. 
The ascarides (plural of ascarts), are 
placed by Cu\ier In the ordorNematoridie, 
and class Entozou. Name, a<rxaei^o), 
to leap. 

AscFNn'ANT.in astrology, the degree of 
the ecliptic above the horizon at one’s 
birth. In law, ascendants are opposed to 
the descendants in succession, e.g. when a 
father sueoeeds his son, an uncle his ne- 
phew, &c., the inheritance is said to 
ascend, or go to ascendants. 

Ascend'jko, Lat. ascendens , rising. Ap- 
plied, 1. In botany, to leaves, stalks, &c. 
— 2. In astronomy, to such stars as aie 
rising above the horizon in any parallel 
of the equator. Ascending latitude, the 
latitude of a planet when moving towai ds 
the north pole. Ascending node, that 
point of a planet’s orbit wherein it passes 
the ecliptic to proceed northward, other- 
wise called the northern node. The sym- 
bol is SI • 

Ar< fn'sjon, Lat ascensio, a rising. In 
astronomy, the light a m msion of a star, 
Ac. is that degree of the equator, reck- 
oned from the beginning of Aries, which 
comes to the meridian with the star in a 
right sphere Oblique ascmsion is an arc 
of the equator, intercepted betw eon the 
first point of Ailes, and of the point of tlw* 
equator which rises w ltli a star in an oh 
lique spheie. The ascensional dtjfcience is 
the difference between the light and oh 
lique ascension. 

Ascpt'ks, a name given in old times to 
persons who devoted thcmselusto seveie 
exereises of piety and penance The tei m 
is taken from u<rxr}<ns, exeicise, used by 
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tlio Greeks to signify the meagre diet of 
the athlete, who, to prepare themselves 
for the combat, abstained from many of 
the ordinary indulgences. Hence, also, 
many writings on the spiritual exercise 
of piety are called ascetic writings. 

As m, Gr. from curxbs, a bottle. Small 
membranous bladders, in which are in- 
closed the seed-like , reproductive particles 
of lichens, fungi, &c. 

As'cianb, Lat. ascii, from a, without, 
and Mila., shadow. The inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, who at Meridian have no 
shadow. 

Ah'cxni, 1 a genus of naked acephalous 

Asc id'ia, j mollusca, found adhering to 
rocks, and other bodies in the ocennl 
Name, chrxbt, a bottle, which the anima. 
in some degree resembles. 

Asciu'ium, Lat. of curxthiov, a bottle. 
Used in botany to express a hollow ap- 
pendage resembling a small bottle, which 
occurs on the stem, leaves, &e. of some 
plants. 

Asc i efiawe'an verse, so called from its 
inventor Asclepias, consists of four feet 
and a half, of this kind, and in this order, 
viz. a spondee, a dactyl, a long sy liable, 
then two dactyls, as 

II 2 I J I 3 I 4 
Mdtce \nds &ti\vts\tdVte\rt-gl-bfig. 

Abcle'fias, the swallow-wort, or tame- 
poison. A genus of plants — Fcntandi ia — 
Digynia. Named after Asclepias or Aescu- 
lapius. Several species are used in medi- 
cine. 

Ash, Ash-tree, the fraxinus excelsior of 
botanists. A forest tree of which there 
are many varieties. The mountain-ash is 
the pyrus auouparia of the botanist. 

Abuks, the residuum of any substance 
after it has been burnt , but in commerce 
the term is used to denote the ashes of 
vegetable substances, from which are ex- 
tracted the alkaline matters called pot- 
ash, pearl-ash, barilla, kelp, <&c. The 
term is Sax. afea, from Goth, azga, and 
has no singular number. 

Asu'i ar. 1. Free stones as they arc 

brought from the quarry. 2. The facing 

of squared stones on the front of a build- 
ing. This facing when smooth is called 
plane ashlar; when wrought so as to ex- 
hibit parallel flutes, it is termed tooled 
ashlar; when the surfaces of the stones 
arc cut with a broad tool, without regu- 
larity, it is said to be random-tooled ; when 
wrought with a narrow tool, chntlled or 
boasted, or if the tool be very narrow, the 
facing is said to be pointed ; and when the 
stones project from the joints, the ashlar 
is 8a id to be rusticated. 

Ash'lering, in carpentry, the fixing 
of short upright quartering* in garrets, 
between the rafters and the floor, in 


order to cut off the acute angles at the 
bottom. 

Asii/ici, a family of dipterous insects, 
of which the genus asilus is the type. 

As'iltjb, the homet-fly. A genus of dip- 
tera, of which there are about 60 European 
species, many of which are known in 
Britain from their voracious habits. 
Name given by the ancients to the horse-fly. 

As'lak, 1 a name given to the Dutch 

Abla'ni, ) dollar in some partR of the 
Levant : it is worth from 1 15 to 120 aspers. 
The word is of Turkish origin, signify ing 
a lion, the figure stamped upon the com. 
W ritten also asselani. 

Asmo'dai, the destroying angel of the 
Hebrew mythology, written Abaddon. 

Asp, \ a species of viper found in 

Aspic, I Egypt resembling the cobra da 
capdlo, or spectacle serpent of the East 
Indies: it is the coluber kqje of Lin., and 
t ipera haje of Geoff. "When the cervical 
spine is compressed between the finger 
and the thumb, the animal becomes stiff 
and motionless: the trick is practised by 
the jugglers, and is called changing the 
serpent into a rod. 

Aspai/athus, the African broom. A 
genus of shrubby plants which are natives 
of tropical countries. Diadelphia—Decan- 
dna. Name a<r;raXa0of> a thorny shrub, 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
writers. 

Aspar'aoin, 1 a peculiar principle ob- 

Aspak'agink, j tained from the juice of 
the asparagus by evaporation. It crys- 
tallises in white transparent rhomboidnl 
prisms. It consists of 8 Car -r 8 II + 6 0 
4- 2N, but the crystals included 2 atoms 
of water. It is identical with the sub 
stance called agedoitc, obtained by Robi- 
quet from liquorice root, and also with the 
althein discovered by Bacon. 

Arparaoi'nfa?, a natural family of 
plants . the genus asparagus is the type. 

Asfahaginoitb plants. Those culinary 
vegetables, of which the points of the 
tender shoots arc eaten. 

Abpau'aqxjs, popularly named sparrow- 
grass. A genus of many Rpecies. Hex- 
andria — Monogynia. Name ctMrct%otyo ( , 
which denotes generally a young shoot 
before it unfolds its leaves. The only 
British type of this genus is the A, offici- 
nalis, the favourite culinary vegetable. 

As'pect, Lat. aspect us, of ad and specie. 
1. In astronomy, the situation of the planets 
and stars with respect to each other. 
There are five aspects • 1st, sextile, marked 
ijs, when the planets are 60° distant, 
2nd, quadrile, O > 90* ; 3rd, trine, , 

when 120°; 4th, opposition, § , when 
180 p ; and 5th, conjunction, , when both 
in the same degree. The aspects were 
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introduced into astronomy by the old 
astrologers, and were distinguished by 
them into benign, malignant, and indif- 
ferent. 2. In architecture , the direction 

towards the point of the compass in which 

a building is placed. 3. In horticulture, 

used in reference to the inclination of the 
ground with respect to the sun. 

As'pen, aspen-tree, called also the 
trembling poplar, from the trembling of 
its leaves when moved by the slightest 
impulse of air, is the populus tremula of 
the botanist. The name is Sax. !£fpe, 
restless. The aspen grows in all soils, but 
especially moist. 

Asfergei/lum, a genus of testaceous 
acephala: animal lives in the sand, and 
inhabits a calcareous tube seven or eight 
inches in length ; hence the name asper- 
gillum, “ a holy water-stick” (to sprinkle 
holy water), and aspergilliform, applied to 
any shaped like that instrument 
As'rKRiro'ujE, a natural family of 
plants characterised os asperifolious. 

As'fekifo'luvos, Lat. asperifoliut, rough- 
leaved, asper and folius, a leaf. 

Asfe'kmoits, a, without, and 
seed. Destitute of seed. 

AsrHALT,-os,-irM, native bitumen, so 
called because anciently procured only 
from the Lake Asphaltites (Dead sen) m 
Judea. Hence called also Jen f Pitch 
(bitu men J udatrum ) . See 111 r i min. 

Instead, however, of the lake giving 
name to the bitumen, it is probable 
that the bitumen gave name to the lake, 
and that «,<r<p*hro;, the general Greek 
word for bitumen, is derived from 
a.<rqicxki£ct>, to make secure, the sub- 
stance being used as pitch is with us 
for ships. 

AsPHoDE'wMt, a natural order of plants 
of which the genus asphodclm is the typo. 

Asphodk'lub, the asphodel, a germs of 
hardy exotic perennials, the best known 
of which is the branched asphodel or 
king’s spear (A. rarnoms), used medi- 
cinally. Jlexandria — Monagynia. Name, 
uffQoblXos , of uncertain origin. 

Asphy'xy, Lat. asphyxia, of a, without, 
and trQvZtf, pulse. Literally, absence of 
pulse, but applied usually to that state in 
which the vital phenomena are sus- 
pended, from some cause interrupting 
respiration, but in which life is not ac- 
tually extinct. 

Aspic. 1 The asp (q.v.) 2. A gun 

which carries 121b. shot. 

Aspid'itjm, the shield-fern, an exten- 
sive genus of ferns of which there are up- 
wards of 15 .British species. Name 
atrtndvis > a shield, which the involucres 
resemble. 

As'viruTE.splritus asper. In grammar , 
an accent peculiar to the Greek lan- 


guage, marked * and denoting that the 
letter over which it is placed should be 
strongly aspirated, i. e. pronounced as if h 
u ere prefixed. 

Asple'nxum, the spleenwort, an exten- 
sive genus of perennials of which there 
are 10 British species. Cryptoganua — * 
Filices. Name of «, not, and the 

spleen, some of the plants being supposed 
useful in removing disorders of the spleen. 
Leek-fern or black maiden hair, milt- 
waste, mule’s-fem, wall-rue or tent-fern, 
&c., are species. 

As'bael, an angel in the Mohammedan 
mythology, who watches the souls of the 
dying. 

Ass, this well-known animal is a na- 
tive of the deserts of central Asia. It be- 
longs to the equine genus of the solipede 
family of pa chy derma ta : Cuvier. Latin 
name astnus, native name onager. 

As'sai, an Italian term used in music, 
which, when annexed to a word mean- 
ing slow, signifies a little more lively, and 
when annexed to a word meaning quick, 
it indicates a little slower. 

As^sakt, in the old laws. 1. A tree 

plucked u|>by the roots. 2. The offence 

of grubbing up trees.—— 3. A piece of 
forest laud cleared. Assart rents were 
paid to the crown for lands assarted. 
Assart is from the old Fr. word as&artir, 
which was latinised assartum. 

A'.sas'stns, a tribe or clan of Ismael 
iles which took possession of the moun 
tains of Lebanon about 1090, and be 
came famous for their assassinations. 

Assau'lt, assidtus. 1. In law, an at 
tempt or offer to do corporeal hurt to 
another, as by striking at him with or 
without a weapon, without touching his 
person If the person be actually struck 

it is battery. 2. In war, an effort made 

to carry a fortified post, camp, or for- 
tress, wherein the assailants do not 

screen themselves by any works. 3. 

In fencing, a mock engagement with single 
foils 

Aksa'y, Arba'ying. The process by 
which the quantity of gold or silver in 
any mineral or metallic compound is de- 
termined. it differs from analysis in 
this — the analysis is instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining the exact pro- 
portions of all the ingredients in the com- 
pound, whereas the whole object of the 
assay is to determine the precise amount 
of the particular metal in question, con- 
tained in the specimen under examina- 
tion. The purposes of assaying were, till 
lately, confined to the valuation of the 
alloys of gold and silver, but are now ex- 
tended to determine the quantity of pal- 
ladium and platinum in certain bullion 
and gold dust brought from Brazil. The 
term is from Fr. assayer, to try. 
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Assa'y ba'lance, a wry delicate ba- 
lance employed in chemical analysis, and 
so called from its being first employed in 
assaying metals. It ought to indicate 

T&U ?r - 

Absem'bt.y, Fr. astemblie, any convoca- 
tion. The general assembly of the church 
of Scotland is an ecclesiastical court com- 
posed of delegates from every Presbytery, 
university, and royal burgh in Scotland. 
In military language, assembly means the 
second beating of the drum before a march. 

Assess'or, in Scotch law, a person who 
sits along with the judges in the inferior 
courts, and assists with his professional 
knowledge in the decisions pronounced. 

Asse'ts, from Fr. assez, enough. 1. 
Property placed for the discharge of some 
particular obligation or trust in the hands 

of executors, assignees, &c. 2. The 

stock in trade and the entiro available 
property belonging to a merchant or 
trading company. 

Assien'to, a 8panish word signifying a 
contract or treaty, and used to denote the 
contract or agreement by which the Spa- 
nish government ceded, first to the French, 
and afterwards (by the treaty of Utrecht) 
to a company of English merchants, , 
called the amento company, the right of I 
importing slaves into the Spanish colo- 
nies in America, on payment of certain 
duties. Ships so employed were called 
assiento ship*. 

Aasio'nat, the name of the French paper 
currency in tho time of the French revo- 
lution, which by over-issue (40,000 mil- 
lions), after a while, became of no value. 

Assign a'tion, a Itussian paper money 
used since 1769. There are assignations 
for 5, 10, 25 , 50, and 100 rubles, but the no- 
minal and real values are such that, in 
ISOS), four assignation-rubles were paid 
lor one ruble silver money 

Assignee, a person appointed by com- 
petent authority to transact some busi- 
ness, or exercise some particular privi- 
lege or power, on account of some specified 
person or persons. The term is most com- 
monly applied to the creditor of a bank- 
rupt appointed to manage for the rest of 
the creditors, and who has the bankrupt’s 
estate assigned over to him. This person 
is called trustee in Scotland. 

Assize, Fr. assizes, of Lat. ad and sedeo. 
1. In the middle ages, the name given to 
assemblies, and especially to courts for 
the administration of justice to vassals 
and freemen. 2. In England, the ses- 

sions of tho court of Justice held by the 
judges in the counties are called assizes. 
At these assizes the judges sit under five 
different commissions, some of which 
relate to civil and others to criminal 
causes. The first is the commission of 
assise, from which the session derives its 


name, and by Which they are authorised 
to take assizes in the several counties; 
that Is, to take the verdict of the particu- 
lar kind of jury called an assize, and sum- 
moned to decide certain cusps respecting 

the titles of land. 3. In Scotch law, a 

jury of fifteen sworn men, picked out 
from the court by a greater number, not 
exceeding forty-five, who have been 
summoned by the sheriff for that purpose. 
A list of these is given to the defender 
when a copy of the libel is served upon him. 

Assize of Novel Disseisin, a writ given 

to recover possession of lands, tenements, 
&c., of which the tenant has been lately 

disseised. Assize of Mart d' Ancestor, lies 

against an abator, who enters upon land 
after the death of the tenant and before 
the heir enters. Assize of darrein Pre- 

sentment, lies against a stranger who pre- 
sents a clerk to a benefice. Assize of 

bread, the price of bread as formerly re- 
gulated by statute, in proportion to the 
price of wheat. 

Association. 1. In psychology, a name 
given to that property of the mind, by 
which any object or state of consciousness 
has a tendency to recall other states or 
objects of consciousness with which it 

has been formerly connected. 2. In 

politics, a society formed of a number of 
individuals acting under common rules 
and an elective government, for the ac- 
complishment of some definite object. 

Ah'sonance. In rhetoric and poetry, a 
resemblance In termination without mak- 
ing rhyme, called by the Romans similiter 
dcsinens, and by the Greeks ofA.owrikivrot. 

As'sonant Rhymes, in Spanish poetry, 
are those in which the vowels only are 
required to rhyme, as ligera, tierra, 

Assum'fsit, a Latin word meaning he 
undertook, used in English law to denote 
an action to recover a compensation in 
damages for the non-performance of a 
parol promise ; i. c. a promise whether 
verbal or written, not contained in a deed 
under seal. The word is taken as the 
name of the action, from its occurrence in 
declarations of the plaintiffs cause of 
action when these were in Latin.— 
Assumpsits are either express or implied, 
according as the contract is actually ex- 
pressed by words, or inferrable from some 
benefit accruing to one person from the 
acts (as the labour) of another. 

Asbum'ption, Lat. assumptio. The fes- 
tival by which the Roman and Greek 
Catholic Churches celebrate the miracu- 
lous ascent of the Virgin Mary on the 15th 
of August. 

Asstrjs'rTivE, Lat. assumptive, can be 
assumed. In heraldry, assumptive arms 
are such as a person has a right, with the 
approbation of his sovereign and the 
heralds, to assume is consequence of some 
exploit. 
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Asso'iiANce, insurance ; a contract to 
make good a loss (See Insurance). — In 
law, legal evidence of the conveyance of 
property. — In theology , full confidence in 
possessing an actual interest in the divine 
favour. The root of this class of words is, 
Fr. s&r, sure, certain 

Ar't ac os, eitrre&xo: , Cancer marinus (Plin. 
9. 31). A genus of Crustacea, constituting 
Cuvier’s family Maeroura (long-tailed), 
and divided into four sections, each con- 
sisting of numerous sub-genera. In one 
of these (the Pagurus ) we find the Her- 
mit ( Cancer Bemhardus, Lin.), which in- 
habits a univalve shell : it is common in 
the European seas. In another (the Asta- 
cm. Fab.) is the common lobster (A. mart- 
nws). The fresh- water species are known 
toy the name of Craw-fish. Among these 
are also the shrimp ( Crangon ), and the 
prawn (Palcemon). See Cin< er. 

Astar'te, a Syrian goddess, probably 
corresponding to the Semele of the Greeks, 
the Astaroih of the Hebrews, and the Juno 
Of the Romans. 

Astat'ic, from ai<rTatros> balanced. The 
Astatic needle is a double magnetic needle, 
not affected by the earth’s magnetism. 

As'TEisM,fromatfl*«io?, polite. In rhe- 
toric, “polite irony,” “genteel derision.” 

As'rEit, a genus of syngenesious plants, 
of the order Poly, mperfiua, containing up- 
wards of 150 species, mostly hardy peren- 
nials. The sea Starwort or Michaelmas 
daisy (A. tnpohum ) , found in salt-marshes, 
is a bad type, and the only one which in- 
habits Rritain. Name, aster, a star, 
which the flowers resemble. 

Abts'hia, from aster, a star. 1. A va- 
riety of sapphire, not perfectly transpa- 
rent, and showing a star-like opalescence 
in the direction ofthe axis, if cut round. It 
is sometimes called cat’s eye and bastard 
opal. 2. The generic name of the star- 

fish or sea-star, so called because the body 
Is divided into rays (usually five), in the 
centre of which, and underneath, is the 
mouth. The asterias have the power of 
reproducing the rays which have been 
removed, even if only the centre and one 
of the rays remain : for this reason their 
figure is often irregular. They arc placed 
by Cuvier in the order Pendicellata and 
class Echinodermata,of the radiated ani- 
mals or zoophytes. They inhabit the 
ocean, and are frequently found fos- 
silised. 

Astt-r'iaeite, fossilised asterias or star- 
fish : atrrr,^, a Star, and xlBoe, stone. 

Aste'rion and Chara (canes venatici), 
the greyhounds. A constellation occupy- 
ing the space between Bodtes and the hind 
legs of Ursa Major, particularly distln 
guished by a star of the third magnitude 
(called Cor Car oh, in honour of Charles I.), 
in the neck of Chara. 


As'teritb, ^ star-stone, a star, 

As'trite, [and xWof, stone. 1. The 

As'troite, ‘ same with asteria. See As- 
thma, Istdef. 2. Used to denote de- 

tached articulations of encrites. This is 
especially the application of the French 
Word astroite. 

Astern', in nautical language, towards 
the after-part of the ship, opposed to «- 
head (q. v.). 

As'teroid, from ocerrvifi a star, and 
iTfof, likeness. The name given by Hcr- 
seliel to the four little planets between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, viz., 
Ceres, Fallas, Juno, and Vesta. 

AftrHEnoi/ooY, from atrfcvof, weakness, 
and Xoyos, discussion. The doctrine of 
diseases arising from debility. 

As'theny, Lat. asthenia, debility; <*, 
without, and trOtvot > strength. 

As'thma (xerOfAa). A. disease character- 
ised by difficulty of breathing, recurring 
in paroxysms, accompanied with cough 
and a tense of constriction m the chest. 

As'rRAOAi., in architecture, a small 
moul ling, having a semicircular profile, 
usually surrounding the top or bottom of 
a column, and representing a ring, to 
prevent the splitting of the part which it 
binds.— The ring or moulding near the 
mouth of a canon. — In anatomy and bo- 
tany — See AsTttAOALCS. 

Astr vg'alus, Gr of otcrr ^ ocyaXdf , the 
ar’ '< bone. 1. That bone of the tarsus 
upon which the tibia moves, called popu- 
larly the sling -bone 2. In botany, a 

genus of plants of which there are three 
British species, known by the popular 
name of the milk- vetch - perennials. JJut- 
deiphia — Decandria. The seeds are sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance to the 
astragalus of the foot — The gum trnga- 
eanth or gum dragon Is derived from a 
Persian species, the goat’s horn (A. t crus). 

Astban'tia, the black-master -u'ort. A 
genus of hardy European perennials. 
Pcntandna — Digyma. Named from as- 
trum, a star, from the star-like shape of 
the flowers. 

Astrin'of.nt, Lat. astringms, binding. 
Applied to medicines, which when applied 
to the body, renders the solids denser, by 
contracting the fibres. The astringent 
principle of vegetable substances is tan- 
nin. 

As'troeabe, from eurr^ov, a star, and 
Aa/3e tv , to take. 1. An instrument for 
measuring angles, and formerly used for 
taking the altitude of the sun or stars It 
consists of a circular plate with the de- 
grees and minutes marked round the 
edge, and a moveable index, with a sight 
glass at each end The instrument is 
suspeuded when used. 2. An old stero 
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©graphic projection of the celestial 
sphere, equivalent to the modern armil- 
lary sphere. 

Astroi/oqy, from affTgcv, a star, and 
A oyo(, discussion. This term, In its more 
extended sense, is synonymous with astro- 
nomy, but it has generally been employed 
to denote the pseudo-science which pro- 
fesses to explain the phenomena of nature 
by astral influences, and to predict future 
events, especially the character and fate 
of persons, from the aspects or relative 
positions of the heavenly bodies. This 
latter department was calicd judicial as- 
trology. 

Astron'omy, from a<rr$ov> a star, and 
vo/jiOs , law. The science which treats of 
the heavenly bodies, tlieir motions, posi- 
tions, magnitudes, and all consequent 
phenomena. It is founded on observation, 
and perfected by calculation. Sec Table 
below. 

As'troscope, from /rrgov, a star, and 
(Txotiu, to view. An astronomical instru 
ment consisting of two cones, on the sur- 
faces of which the constellations are deli- 
neated according to their respective posi- 
tions in the heavens, so that by observing 
any particular star, and the position of 
another with regard to it, that other may 
be known by reference to the astroscope. 

As'tur, a genus of ueoipitrine birdsj 
including the goshawks and sparrow- 
hawks. Name anciently applied to the 
buzzard. 

Asy'ujm, from ottrvkov, of a , not, and 


trv'kao), to plunder. A place where per- 
sons And protection. The name was an- 
ciently given to temples, statues of the 
gods, and altars where criminals and 
debtors sheltered themselves from justice, 
it being sacrilege forcibly to remove 
them. In modern times the name is given 
to many charitable institutions, for the 
relief of orphans, and persons who are 
blind, dumb and deaf, lunatic, &c. 

Astm'meiry, from «, not, and trvf&fu- 
r ftet, Bjmmetry. A want of proportion 
between parts. Applied in mathematics in 
the same sense as incommensurability, 
e -8- 1 : \/ 2. 

Asy m'itotk, from a, not, and itv/jl- 
xicrriu, to fall together (coincide). A right 
or straight line which continually ap- 
proaches a curve, but which, though both 
were infinitely extended, would never 
meet it; or it may be regarded as a tan- 
gent to the curve, when infinitely pro- 
duced, or at an infinite distance. See 
Hyper boi e. 

Asyn'deton, from a, not, and auvStai, 
to bind together. A grammatical figure, 
which omits the connective, in order to 
render the expression more forcible and 
lively, as vent,vuh, tict. 

At'aba l, a Spanish word, meaning a 
kettle-drum, and used to designate a kind 
of tabor. 

Aiac'amitt, prisma toidal green mala- 
chite , a native muriate of copper. It 
takes its name from its being found in al- 
luvial sand in the river of Upas, in the 
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Names. 

* 

Sidereal 
Revolutions 
in days. 

Mean Dis- 
tance from 
the Sun. 

lnclinatioi 
of Orbits 
to the 
Ecliptic. 

Diameters 
in miles. 

Diurnal Rotations. 

Mercury . 

9 

87 929 

0-3870381 

7-7805° 

3,108 

? 

Venus . . 

9 

221-700 

0-7233323 

3-7694° 

7,769 

23h. 21m. 7s. 

Earth . . . 

® 

365-256 

1-0000000 



lday. 

Mars . 

6 

686*979 

F5236935 

2 0566° 

4,398 

Id. Oh. 39m. 2F3s. 

Vesta . . . 

& 

1335 205 

2-3730000 

7-9401° 

? 

? 

Juno . . 

$ 

1590-998 

2-6671630 

14-5086° 

? 

? 

Ceres . . 

P 

1681-639 

2.767-1060 

11-8068° 

162? 

? 

Fall vs . . 

$ 

168F709 

2-7675920 

38 4654° 

? 

? 

Jupiter , . 

% 

4332-669 

5-2027911 

1-4654° 

91,520 

9h. 55m. 

Saturn . . 

b 

10758-969 

9-5387705 

27710° 

79,042 

lOh. 16m. 19*2s. 

Uranus . . 

¥ 

30689712 

19-1833030 ) 

0-8399° 

35,000 

idem? 
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desert of Atac'ama, in Peru. Primitive 
form, octohcdron. 

A'ta*. When the petal* of rose* are 
immersed in water and distilled, there 
separates a small portion of fragrant bu- 
tyraceous oil, which liquefies by heat, and 
appears yellow, but concretes in the cold 
into a white mass. This is called atar of 
roam, and is highly prised as a perfume. 

Atblbb, atnXvs, irritus , imperfectus. 
Brande has it, “ A genus of fiouth Ame- 
rican monkeys, characterised by the 
absence of the thumb of the anterior 
hand, for the want of which they are 
sufficiently compensated by a very effi- 
cient' prehensile tail.” 

Atki.t.a'nje Fabulje, a species of co- 
medy, which originated among the Oscan 
inhabitants of Campania, from the town 
Atclla, which gave It its name. 

A Tempo Gitisto. (In tempore justo). 
An Italian phrase used in music to signify 
in equal time, or just time. A tempo, at 
the same time. 

Aten'chus, a genus of pentameroua cole- 
optera, two of the species of which were 
worshipped by the ancient Egyptians, and 
form a conspicuous feature in their system 
of hieroglyphics. They were also figured 
on all their monuments, and separately 
on the most precious metals, mid were 
used as seals and as amulets, which were 
suspended to the neck, and buried with 
the mummies. Atenchi are also found in 
some of theircofflns. One of the species, 
A. surer, is an object of superstitious dis- 
tinction, even in Europe. 

Athai/amous, Or. from «, without, and 
Oahaposi, a bed. Lichens whose thallus is 
not furnished with shields or beds for the 
spores, but whose reproductive matter is 
supposed to be dispersed through the ab- 
sence of the crust, as in lepraria. 

Athaman'ta, a genus of European per- 
ennials, of which the Candy earrot 
f brought from the island of Candy), and 
the black mountain parsley, used in me- 
dicine, are species. Pentandria — Digynia. 
Named from the country of the Atha- 
mantes, in Epirus. 

Athana'hian Creed, the exposition of 
faith composed by Hilary, bishop of Arles 
(130), and formerly attributed to Athana- 
sius, bishop of Alexandria. 

A'thbxsm, from <&, without, and 0u>e, 
God. The doctrine which teaches the 
non-existence of a Supreme Intelligent 
Being. Opposed to theism and deism. As 
a manner of thinking with regard to re- 
ligion, it is the opposite of faith and belief. 

Arms'* .sum. A&jwwav. In antiquity, 
1. The school which Adrian established 
on the Capitoline Mount. 2. A gym- 

nasium at Athens.— -In modem times, a 
name given to different establishments 
connected with literature or the sciences. 


Atheric'era, a family of dipterous in- 
sects in the system of Cuvier, generally 
found on foliage, comprehending the 
modern families Syrphid®, Astrid®, Co- 
nopidae, and Musoid®. Name from 
acute, and a horn. 

Athbri'na, a genus of abdominal fishes, 
the best known of which, Hepsetus, is 
found abundantly in the Mediterranean. 

Atheh'oma, j etOffo/x* of ct0«(ct, pap. 

Atheho'me, ) An encysted tumour, 
which contains a substance of a pulpy 
consistence. 

Athle'tje, combatants who took part in 
the public games of Greece, and made 
wrestling and boxing their business. 
From xtdkot, contest. 

Athwa'rt (from a and twert, traverse), 
in nautical language, across the line of a 
ship’s course. Athwart ships , reaching 
across the ship from side to side, or in 
that direction. 

Athwa'rt -Hawse, the situation of a 
ship when she is driven by the wind, 
tide, or other accident, across the fore- 
part of another. Athwart the fore-foot , 
denotes the flight of a cannon-ball from 
one Bhip across the course of another to 
intercept that other, and make her 
shorten sail. 

Atlan'tjde 8. 1. In astronomy , the 

Pleiades (q. v.). 2. In architecture, sta- 

tues of men used to support entablatures 
with mutules, otherwise called aliases. 

At'i.as. 1. In the Greek mythology, a 
Titan condemned by Jupiter to bear the 

vault of heaven. 2. In anatomy, the 

first vertebra of the neck which supports 
the head, as Atlas did the heavens! 

3. A collection of maps to which a pic- 
ture of the fable is usually prefixed. 

4. In commerce, a beautiful silk manufac- 
ture of the East Indies. 5. In architeB 

ture, see Atlan tides (2nd dof.). 

Atmom'eter, from otrfMt) vapour, and 
furqw, to measure. An instrument con- 
trived by Sir J. Leslie to measure the 
quantity of vapour exhaled from a humid 
surface in a given time. 

Atmosphere, from oerpooe* vapour, and 
tr(px7%a, a sphere. The body of air which 
surrounds the earth. (See Air.) In a 
wider sense, it is that mass of elastic 
fluid with which any body is surrounded, 
lienee we speak of an atmosphere of the 
sun, of the moon, of electric bodies, &c, 
Atmosphere, one, two, Ac., means a pres- 
sure of 15 lbs., 30 lbs., &c., on the square 
inch, resulting from condensation. The 
force of steam, weight of fluids, &c., are 
often so estimated. 

At'ois , Aro/xof (from *, not, and rt pivot, 
to cut), one of the elementary particles of 
matter, and so small as to be Incapable of 
further division . See Momcuub and Com*- 
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puBCt/tE. Component atoms, are those I 
atoms which, being different in their na- | 
ture, united form a third or compound 
atom. Thus the atoms of sulphur and 
oxygen are the component atoms of sul- 
phuric acid. Organic atoms are the atoms 
of substances found only in organic 
bodies. 

Atom'ic Philosophy. See Corpuscttle. 

Atomic Theory. Sec Equivalents. 

Atrac'tyles, thedistaff-tliistle, a genus 
of European plants of five species. 
Syngenesia — Poly, eequahs. Name from 
ar%axrof, a distaff. A species, colled the 
pme- thistle, is used for diseases of the 
gums. 

Atrip, a nautical term applicable to 
the anchor when it is drawn perpendi- 
cularly out of the ground, and to the sails 
when hoisted to the top of the mast. 

Atrip' lex, the orache. A genus of plants 
of which there are seven British species, 
mostly inhabiting muddy sea-shores and 
salt-marshes. Folygamia — Mona-cia. 
Name from «, not, and rgaQuv, to nou- 
rish, and written by the Greeks 
arqeupaZis ■ 

A'trium, ctiOgios, exposed. In ancient 
architecture considered the same as the 
vestibule. 

Atho'pa, a genus of plants of which 
the deadly nightshade or dwall (A. bel- 
ladonna), is a species, Fenlandrta — Mo- 
no gyma. Named from Arrows , the eld- 
est of the Farcce or Fates, in allusion to 
its deadly quality. 

At'rofhy, from not, and r§e<pai, to 
nourish. A wasting of the body or any 
particular part of it, in consequence of 
some derangements of the functions of as- 
similation and absorption. 

At'ropia, ) a peculiar vegetable salt, 

At'ropine, j obtained from the Atropa 
belladonna. It is tasteless, alkaline, and 
highly poisonous, and is soluble in boiling 
alcohol. 

At'ta, a subgenus of formica (q v.), in- 
cluding some of the largest species of 
ants (some an inch in length of body). 
The visiting ant (Jortnica cephalotes, Lin.), 
of South America, is the type of the 
genus, and receives its name from its 
habit of visiting in troops the houses of 
the residents, who open their doors and 
receive it gladly, as it consumes or drives 
away not only the cockroaches and spi- 
ders, but even mice and rats. 

Attac'la, an Italian word meaning 
attach, and used in music to signify that 
a passage is to follow another Imme- 
diately ; e. g., attaeca allegro. 

Attach', Attachment. (Fr. attacker, to 
fasten.) In English law, to attach, means 
to take or apprehend a person by virtue 
of a writ or precept. Attachment dif 
fers from arrest by proceeding out of a 


higher court, by precept or writ, whereas 
the latter proceeds out of an inferior 
court by precept only ; and further, an 
arrest lies only against the body of a 
man, whereas the attachment often lies 
only against the goods, and may lie 
against both body and goods. Attach- 
ment is also a mode of punishing con- 
tempts. (See Contempt.) The first no- 
tice to appear in a Court of Equity is by 
summons. If the defendant disobeys this 
monition, a writ of attachment issues, 
commanding the sheriff to attach hint, by 
taking gage or security of goods, which 
he forfeits by non-appearance, or by 
making him find securities for his ap- 
pearance. Attachment for this cause is 
not made in courts of law, for should the 
defendant not appear when summoned, 
his default is noted and judgment Is given 
against him. Attachments are issued by 
courts of law for various kinds of con- 
tempts, but in all the use is to bring the 

offender into court. Foreign Attai hment 

is the attachment, by a creditor, of a debt 
due to his debtor from a third party ; it 
is so called from its being one of the 
modes of securing debts due by foreigners. 
In Scotland, it is called assisltng the debt. 
In London the process is called garnish- 
ment or warning, the person summoned 
being the garnishee. 

Attain'dkr, (Nor. Fr. attcindre, to cor- 
rupt). In law, the corruption of blood 
consequent upon a person’s being ad- 
judged guilty of a capital offence , the 
law thereby sets a mark of infamy upon 
him, and takes no further concern about 
him than to have him executed. A sta- 
tute attainting a person is called an act 
of attainder. 

Attaint', a writ at the common law 
which lies to inquire whether a jury have 
given a false verdict : it is so called be- 
cause the party who obtains it endeavours 
to taint the character of the jury. 

Attendant, accompanying. In law, 
depending on or owing service to. In 
music, applied to the keys on the fifth 
above, and the fifth (or fourth) above any 
given key. 

ATTi.N'uATED,Lat. attenuatus, tapering : 
applied to parts of plants &c. : dispropor- 
tionably slender , thinned. 

Attenua'tvs. When the thickness of a 
part diminishes in some direction, it is 
often used in the sense of narrowed or 
angustate. 

Attic, Lat. Atticus, of Arrtxot- Pertain- 
ing to Attica, or its capital Athens. 

Arinc Balt, a delicate, poignant kind 
of wit peculiar to the old Athenians. In 
architecture, an attic denotes a low story 
erected over an order of architecture by 
way of crowning. — An Attic base consists 
of an upper and lower torsus, a scotia 
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and fillets between them, used by ancient 
architects in the Ionic order, and some- 
times m the Doric . — Attn otdet is a term 
sometimes used to denote the pilasters 
employed in the decoiation of an attic 
story. — An attic story is the upper stmy 
of a house. 

Atti'rf. 1. Dross. 2 Horns of a 

deer. 3. The sexual parts of plants. 

Atioe'lent, Lat attnllens, lifting up, 
applied to muscles which raise the paits 
they are affixed to. 

Atto'rmi, Lnt. attornatus ; one ap 
pointed by another to transact some 
business in lrs name and stead An at- 
torney is either public or sputa ! , the 
former is one who is authorized by the 
rules of the court to i< present suitors 
without any especial win ten autlioiity 
for the particular ease — a spe< ml attorney 
is appointed by a deed called a pomi, 
warrant, or letter of attorney, which is a 
commission from tiie principal specifying 
the acts for which he, the prinenul, will 
hold himself liable oil their being per- 
formed by the attorney. 

AiToa'NEi-Gvis'Enu , a principal law- 
officer appointed to manage all law ufi.uis 
on the part of the government. 
Attorn'meni*, | Lat at tot namrntum, 
Attoi rn'munt, 1 v from Fr founter). In 
English lau , the aetof a f< mlatoiy vassal 
or tenant, by which he consents, on the 
alienation of an estate, to receive a new 
lord or superior. 

Aitrac'iion, Lat attraetio , a drawing 
to, ail and traho The tendency which 
bodies have to come together, or the 
principle which inclines them to unite 
and remain in union. (See An imty ) 

The terms attraction and repulsion in 
the language of modern philosophy are 
employed merely as the expression of the 
general facts that the masses or particles 
of matter have a tendency to approach or 
recede from each other under certain cir 
eumstanccs. The term affinity has been 
used synonymously w ith attraction, but 
it is now generally restricted to chemi- 
cal attraction, while the term gravity is 
used to designate that influence which 
one mass of matter exerts over another 
at sensible distances (See Gmavitv). 
Whether the several kinds of attraction 
are referable to one and the same 
cause is still an open question ; all that 
is at present known is, that they give 
rise to different phenomena, and appear 
to operate according to different laws. 
Atcs, is a Latin termination; Angli- 
cised ate or a ted, and denotes thp presence 
of something general ; e. g. ulatus, Ang. 
a! ate, winged. The same applies to itus. 

Ac bainp, Fr. avbatn, an alien. The 
droit d'Aubmne was a French law, by 
which the king became heir to an alien 
dying within his jurisdiction. 


A pche'nia, a genus of ruminant animals 
allied to the camel : the species are two, 
the Lama and the I’aeo, both natives of 
America. 

At t r'uA.the Gold-Plant, shrub; native 
of Japan. Monoecta — Tetrandna. 

Aror'ANisM, anthropomorphism; the 
doctrine of Audens 

Ai'diencj, Lat audientia, of audio, to 
hear. 1. The ceremonies practised in 
courts at the admission ot ambassadors 

and public* ministers to a hearing 2 A 

court held in Fn gland by an archbishop 
whenever he chooses to call up a cause to 

be argued before lumselt. 3. In Spain, 

a court of oyer and terminer. 

Au'mron, a Latin w r ord denoting a 
hearer; and in the language of the ancient 
law , an officer ol courts whose duty it w as 
to interrogate the parties. In England, 
the term is employ ed as the designation 
of certain officers w ho examine accounts, 
compare the charges with the vouchers, 
imoi rugate parties, allow or reject 
ch.uges, and state the balance Accounts 
so examined are said to ho audited, and 
the piocosM is called auditing. 

Ac 'm i onx, Lat auditorium 1. A scat 
or bench where a magistrate* or judge 

hears causi s 2 That parr of an ancient 

church where the people sate, now called 
the nine 3 Belonging to the parts 
connected with the sense of hearing , e. g. 
the auditory nerves 

Ar'oi 1 1 , a mineral of a chirk green, 
brown or black colour, ot wiiich the most 
remarkable varieties are I)iopslde,8ah- 
lite, C’oceoliteandOinplu/ite , the Ziller- 
thal , used m jew elry , is also a \ arlety . It 
occurs in volcanic rocks, eiystalhsed in 
six or eight sid(d pnsms, ti rm mated by 
dihedral summits. Name from clwyy (Fin. 
37, lti), splendour. It is the pyroxene of 
Hull j , and the paratomous augite-spar of 
Mohs. 

At gwent v'rioN, from Lat. augmen, in- 
crease. In mime, a doubling the value of 
the notes of the subject of a fugue or 
canon. Tn hcraldn/, add tiunal charges to 
a coat-armour. r lho Augmt ntation Court 
was a court erected by 27 Hen. VIII , to 
augment the revenues of the crown by 
the suppression of monasteries , abolished. 

Aggers were certain priests among the 
Homans, who from the flight and c*i ie- of 
birds, from lightning, &e , pretended to 
foretell future events, and announce the 
will of the gods. 

Au'ouhi , the eighth month of the year, 
having 31 days. The name was changea 
by the Homans from Sexttlis (the sucth 
month from March), in honour of the cm 
perorOct Augustus. 

Avuusian Con i ess i on , a memoria. 
drawn up at Augsburg (Lat. Augusta), by 
Luther and Melancthon in 1330, setting 
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forth their reasons of separation from the 
nourish church. 

Adovs'txvns, ) an order of monks so 

Au'uustixs, ) called from St. Augustin. 
They made one of the four orders of 
Mendicants, and were originally called 
Austin friars. 

Aula'kian, belonging to avia, a hall. 
A member of a hall, at Oxford, in distinc- 
tion to a collegian. 

Ac'mc, pertaining to avia, a court. An 
epithet generally given to one of the two 
supreme courts of the ci-devant German 
empire — the ltcichshojrath. 

Avlos'toma, Gr. from uvkat , a pipe, and 
o-roua, a mouth. A genus of aeantho- 
ptCrygians, belonging to the family called 
by Cuvier bouches en fate; including the 
pipe-fishes, or those specie-* whoso mouth 
is elongated into a kind of tube or pipe. 

Avrantiv cp.jc, a natural family of 
plants, of which the orange (aurantium) 
is the type. 

ArritAN'Tn’M, tlie orange (citrus am an- 
tium), so called ah a urea tvfare. 

Aon tt'm a, some of the two- winged tribe 
of insects. Butterflies ami moths when 
in their pupa state are inclosed in a mem- 
braneous envelope, and as these pupa* are 
often tinged of a gold colour, “they wpre 
called from this eheumstanee chrysalides 
by the Greeks, and aureliw by the Homans, 
both which terms are in some measure 
become Anglicised, and though notstru tly 
applicable to ungilded pupa 1 , are niton 
given to those of all lepidoptnous in- 
sects, These by Linnd arc denominated 
obi cc ted pup.e. 

Aori.'oia, of the colour of gold. In 
painting, the glory with which the an- 
cient painters decorated the h euds' of the 
saints, martyrs, and confessors, which 
they executed. 

An'm us, a Homan gold coin worth 
J about 16 shillings, according to Tacitus, 
i and weighing about 2$ o/. avoird. 

Ao'riclf,, Lat. auricula , a little ear 
(anHs). Applied, 1. In anatomy, to the 
external ear, and to two cavities of the 
heart, which have some resemblance to 
ears.— — 2. In botany, to plants whoso 
leaves or other parts move or less resem- 
ble ears. 

Auiuoti'la, a subgenus of bulimi. See 
Bn.an s. 

Atiri'cclar Concession*. Confession of 
sins to a priest in private, distinguished 
from public confession. 

Auiucu'cati , I,at. auricula tat, having 
oars or appendages resembling ears. 
Applied, 1. In botany, to leaves which are 
furnished with n pair of leaflets, generally 
distinct, but sometimes joining them at 

tin 1 base. 2. In concholwftf , to a few 

bivalves which have a llat nngulated 
projection on one or both sides of the 


umbones or bosses : most developed in the 
pecteus. 

Auw'oji, in astronomy, the waggoner. 
A constellation of the noithcrn hemi- 
sphere, containing 06 stars according to 
the British catalogue. 

Au'koch-*, Germ, urochs, the ure-ox. A 
name given to an animal of the bovine, 
kind, found fossil in alluvion. 

Arn'oRA Bom a'us, literally northern 
daun. The name given to that extraor- 
dinary luminous appearance or meteor 
which shows it-elf in northern latitudes 
after sunset, called also northern light 
'Germ, nordlirht), arid popularly streamers 
and merry dancers. 

This appearance is from our position 
on the earth regarded as peculiar to the 
north, but a similar pbenoim non is also 
observable in the southern hemisphere, 
called with like propriety A urora Aus- 
tralis. It was witnessed in 1773 be- 
tween 58" and OfW 8. lat. by Cooke’s 
sailors, and later travellers have ob- 
served the same. Hum* phenomena 
therefore, as they are common to both 
poles, ought properly to be called Polar 
lights. 

Ao'k cm Mrsi'vrsf, or Mosaicom. Mo- 
' saic gold, composed of 100 tin + 54 sul- 
| pliur. 

I Arscn.Tv'TioN, Lat. auscidtatio (of aus- 
rulta, to listen). This term is applied to 
the several methods of detecting the 
nature and seat of disease by means of 
the sonsq of hearing , but particularly to 
the exploration of the thorax by imam 
of the sounds in that part, rendered more 
distinct to the ear by the intervention of 
an instrument called, a stethoscope ^q v.). 

Acsru ks, the observations taken by the 
Roman augurs from the flight of birds 
and other natural appearances. An uus/ycx 
was any one who interpreted omens , an 
j aagur was a member of the sacred college. 

I Aes' r in , the south-wind. Aiisl ml, south, 

southern. 

Ai 'TfCRForrs, from Fr. autre, another, 
and fmts, fins, time. A term introduced 
iuto law phraseology under the Norman 
princes of Lngland, to signify at another 
time, formerly' , as auto joits acquit, for- 
merly' acquitted, which, being specially 
pleaded, htirs a second prosecution for the 
same offence. 

ArniENTtc (etufltvTixos), of genuine 
origin. Applied in music, 1. To chords 
which have the 4th uppermost.— — 2. In 
melodies whose principal notes lie be- 
tween the kev-uote and its octave. 

At tii ex' r;c Mi umrrs in music, such 
ns have their piiueipal notes contained 
between the key-note and its octave. 

Actren'tics, in cut*/ law , a name given 
to an extract from tlte Novels (q. v.), by 
which a law of the code is either changed 
l2 
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or abolished. ®o called, because first ex- 
tracted from a MS. copy of the Novel 
{liber authentkus), put among the altered 
passages of the code, and have thus re- 
mained in the editions of the Corpus Juris. 

Autocar'pous, Gr. from ccvrog , him- 
self, and xttyxog, fruit. A name given to 
such fruit as consists of nothing but peri- 
carp, without any additional organ. 

Aotoch'thon (atm>x&u¥)> one produced 
from the ground. {Several ancient nations 
assumed the name of autochthones, to in- 
dicate the antiquity of their origin. 

Au'to da h', Port. I literally, act of 

Ac 'to de *V, Span, j faith . A sentence 
given by the Inquisition, and read to a 
criminal [ heretic / on the scaffold just be- 
fore he is executed. 

Autom'amtk, | octahedral corundum. 

Autum'oute, j A variety of corundum 
containing oxide of zinc (thence called 
ptnelle zmeiftre by Hatiy) and alumina. 
It is sometimes called fuhluntte, because 
found in a talcose rock at Fahlun, and 
yahnite, from Gulin , its discoverer. 

Automatic, self-acting. Applied to 
machinery which in some measure super- 
sedes manual labour and attention. 

Aotom' vrox, from oojto/mxtos (of ctvrot, 
self, and fjuxe*, to move Any mechanical 
contrivance which, by some concealed 
force (springs or weights), cun carry on 
for some time certain movements, more 
or less resembling animal exertion. In 
this respect all kinds of clocks, watches, 
and numerous other machines employed 
in cotton and other factories, are deno- 
minated automata ; but the term is more 
commonly restricted to that class of 
mechanism in which the power is made 
to imitate the voluntary motions of living 
beings. When such automata represent 
human figures and actions, they are 
termed androides (man-like). 

Au'tumn, Lat. autumnus. That one of 
the seasons, which, in the N. temperate 
zone, begins when the sun, in its apparent 
descent to the southern hemisphere, 
touches the equator, and enters Libra 
(23rd September), and ends at the winter 
solstice (20th December): from this as- 
tronomical autumn, the popular autumn 
differs according to climate. 

Aptum'nal point, the point where the 
equator cuts the ecliptic : the sun reaches 
it on the 23rd September. It is said to be 
at the beginning of Libra, but the point 
has really long since receded from this 
constellation : it is now near the stars on 
the left shoulder of Virgo. 

Autcm'nal signs, the signs Libra, Scor- 
pio, and Sagittarius. 

A'va-a'va, a plant of Otabelte, from 
which the inhabitants obtain a species of 
•rack. 

A v'alanchs, the name given to those 


| vast snow-slips which roll down the Alps 
and often overwhelm forests, villages, &c., 
in thfeir course. The term is from Fr. 
avaler, to swallow. 

Ava'st, with seamen , cease, stop, stay ; 
Germ, basta, stop. 

Avella'na, the hazel-nut : a species of 
eorylus. Named from Avella , a town of 
Campania. 

A'vf. Mar'ia, Avc Mary. Among Catho- 
lics , the beginning of a prayer to the 
Holy Virgin is Are Maria, whence the 
whole prayer takes that name (Avc means 
hail). The name Are Maria is also given 
to the little balls in rosaries, each of which 
denotes a prayer called Are Maria, while 
the larger balls denote a Fater-noster. 

Av t'na, the oat- grass. A genus of which 
the plant that produces the grain, well 
know n under the name of oats, is a species 
(A. sativa). Triandria — Jhyynta. Name ap- 
plied by the ancients to the Brome-gruss. 

Av'vnaoe, oats {arena). Paid by a ten- 
ant in lieu of rent or other duty. 

Av'ener,-or, in feudal law, an officer of 
the king’s stables, whose duty it was to 
provide oats. 

Av'eragp, a term used in commerce and 
navigation, to signify a general contribu- 
tion to make* up a particular loss , as when 
the goods of a particular merchant are 
thrown overboard to prevent the ship 
from sinking, or where the masts, cables, 
anchors, or other furniture of the ship, 
are cut away or destroyed for the preser- 
vation of the whole, or money or goods 
are given to pirates to save the rest, or 
where any expense is deliberately and 
voluntarily made, or any expense fairly 
and bond fide incurred, to prevent c» total 
loss — such sacrifice or expense ought to 
be rateably borne by the owners of the 
ship, freight, and cargo, so that the loss, 
for the good of all, may fall equally on 
all. — There are also some small charges 
called petty or accustomed averages : it is 
usual to charge one-third of them to the 
ship, and two-thirds to the cargo. Hence 
the expression in bills of lading, “ freight 
with primage and average accustomed.” 

Avt-.r'ntts, a lake of Italy, 10 miles west 
of Naples, celebrated in antiquity as Hu* 
entrance to the infernal regions. 

Averrunca'tor, Lat. averrunco, I dress 
or weed , in arboriculture, an instrument 
for cutting off the branches of trees, con- 
sisting of two blades fixed on the end of a 
rod , one of which has a moveable Joint, 
which, by means of a line fixed to it, 
operates like a pair of scissors. 

Aveh'se, Lat. a versus, turned back. In 
ornithology, when the posterior extremi- 
ties are attached to the trunk near’ the 
anus, so that the body is held erect, as in 
the penguin. 

Avickn'na., the generic name of the 
Mangrove-tree. lHdynamia — Angiosptrmicu 
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Named in honour of anArabian physician. 
Native Of the hot parts of both Eastern 
and Western continents. 

Avir'ui v, a genus of equivalve shell 
with a rectilinear hinge : it belongs to 
the oyster family, and is known popularly 
as the Mother-of pearl oyster. The 
species which produces the tine pearls of 
Ceylon is the Mytihn . Margantijera , Lin. 

Avicc'uda:, a family of shell- lish com- 
prehending the muscles and pearl oysters. 
Swatnwn. 

Avoi'bynce. In ecclesiastical law, sig- 
nifies the condition of a benetlee when 
void of an incumbent, and is opposed to 
plonarty. 

Avoikdupo'xs, Fr. avoir dupois, to have 
weight. The weight commonly used for 
bulk y an d coarse com m odities. The pound 
contains 16 oz., and is to the troy pound 
as 17 to 14. 

Avosei'ta., the Aiosrt, a species of 
grail e placed by Pennant among the 
palmipedes. The hint is of the sl/e of the 
lapwing, and is common to Europe and 
America. 

Avo'vvnv, in late, the act of the dis- 
trainer of goods who in an action of re- 
plevin aeon's and justifies the taking, the 
act of maintaining the right tq distrain. 

• A vvbioji, in nautical language, the 
I same w ith a-U ip. 

i Awr/woKT, the Subularia aquatica , an 
i indigenous aquatic perennial, so named 
i from its awl shaped ( subulate ) leaves. 

I Awn'ivo, 1. A covering of canvas ex- 
i tended over the decks of a ship to give 

| sin Iter from the sun# rain or wind. 2. 

That part of the poop deck which is con- 
j firmed forward beyond the bulk head of 
I the cabin. 

i Awni.ess, without awn or arista. 

) A’UYA.'cA.r, a Mexican fly whose eggs, 
deposited on rushes, &c in large quanti- 
. ties, are collected and used as a sort of 
I caviare, called ahnmihth. 

; Axe'htone, a mineral , asuh-Rpeciesof 
jade, which in some respects resembles 
I nephrite. It occurs in New Zealand and 
the isles of the Pacific, where it is made 
into axes and other cutt ng instruments 
by the natives, from which circumstance i 
it has obtained its name. 

Axir'r.Hots, Lnt. axis, a centre, and 
fero, l bear. Said of those plants which 
consist solely of an axis with foliage or 
other appendage 

AViii, Lat. anlld. ]. In anatomy, the 

arm-pit. 2. livfta<nm/,the angle formed 

by the stalk of a leaf with the stem. 

Ax'h.e, Lat. mu, lying in the axis of 
anything, as an embryo in the axis of a 
seed ; viz., from the base to the end dia- 
mottically opposite. 

Ax'a. i utv, Lat. axillaris, pertaining to 
a. r %Ua , the arm -pit. In botu ng , a pplied to 
leaves, &c. which proceed from the angle 


formed by the stem and branch. Gene- 
rally, applied to parts which spring from 
the point of union of two or more other 
parts. 

AxTnite, thunderstone, ( thumerstein , 
Werner). A mineral commonly found in 
crystals of four-sided prisms, so flattened 
that some of its edges become thin and 
sharp ; lienee its name from r/i an ax, 
and KlOoi stone. Colours, brown, grey, 
black and violet. 

Ax'ih, This term is applied in 

the language of science to a right line 
passing through the centre of a body on 
which it may revolve. The avis may 
either be real or imaginary, as: 1. In 
mathematUs, the straight line which 
div ides the area of u figure and about 
which it revolves to produce a solid. 
Further, the straight line drawn from a 
point in the periphery through the cen- 
tre of a sphere is its axis , and a straight 
line drawn from thp vertex of a cone 
through the centre of its base is the axis 
of the cone. Cone imd Conk Sictioks. 

2 In mechanics, the line about wh oh 

a balance moves or rather turns is the 
axis of the balance , the acts of oscillation 
is a right line parallel to the hon/on, 
about which a pendulum vibrates ; the 
axis m ptntroihio is another name for 
the mechanical contrivance called the 

wheel and ode. .1. In optics, that ray of 

light which passing from the eye falls 

perpendicularly on the eye. 1. In «s- 

honotny, an imaginary right line passing 
through the two poles and the centre of 
the sphere, is called the axis of the sphere, 
and similarly the sun and all the planets 
ere each conceived to revolve about their 

respective axes. 5. In botany , a taper 

column in the centre of some flowers 
about which the other parts are disposed. 

6. In anatomy , the second vertebra of 

the neck : the atlas rotates on its tootli- 
like process as on an axis. 

Axot'omocs, from at|av an axis, and 
rt/u-vu, to cut. A mineralogical tern, sig- 
nifying cleavable in one particular direc- 
tion. 

Aie-Ate, the name given by the 
natives to an animal of Madagascar, 
Vheiromys Madapasiariemts, for its pe- 
culiar cry. It is a nocturnal quadruped, 
sire of u hare, burrows, and motion seems 
painful to it 

A7 Ci.i v. an extensive genus of plants of 
the clas> peitfaWrta, And order rrnnoqunia. 
Name trom a^acAwc, ai-d, because found 
only in such places The trailing azalea, 
a low shrub with very woody tortuous 
stems, and crowded leafy blanches, found 
plentifully on the Scottish Highland 
mountains, is the only Hritish type. 

A/im urn, from Ar . al mid samath,pnth 
In astronomy , the arc of the horizon inter 
l 3 
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eepted between the meridian of the ob- 
server and a vertical circle passing 
through the celestial object whose azi- 
muth is measured. Azimuth circles, arc 
great circles of the sphere, intersecting 
each other in the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. The 
magnetic azimuth is an arc of the horl/.on, 
intercepted between the vertical circle 
passing through the centre of the celes- 
tial body and the magnetic meridian. It 
is found by the azimuth compass. 

Az'ixuth Dial, a dial of which the 
style or gnomon is perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon. 

Azooa Shivs were those Spanish go- 
vernment ships, called also quickstlter 
ships (f?p azoque, quicksilver) because em- 
ployed to carry men ury to the Spanish 
west Indies, to extract the silver from 
the ores of the mines of Mexico and Peru 
Az'ote, from «, not, and life. A 
gas otherwise called nitrogen (q.v), 
which when breathed alone destroys life 
Az'otizbd, containing azote, said of 
some vegetables which contain much 
azote, and therefore in some measure par- 
take of the nature of animal matter 
A'zokb 1. The fine blue pigment com- 
monly called smalt. It is a glass coloured 
with oxide of cobalt, and ground to an 

impalpable powder. 2 In heraldry, the 

blue colour in coats of all persons under 
the rank of baron. 

Az'roos. A tyiyotf &IX anatomical term 
applied to muscles, veins, &c , which have 
no corresponding muscle, vein, &c 

Az'vmites (from ot4vfjU>s, unleavened) 
Christians who administer the eucharist 
with unleavened bread (azyrne). 

B. 

B is the first letter of all known alpha- 
bets except the Ethlopic, in which it is 
the ninth. As a numeral B was used by 
the Hebrews and Greeks, as now by the 
Arabians, for 2 : by the Iiomajis for 300, 
and with a dash over it, thus, li, for 3000. 
It is often used as an abbreviation: thus, 
B.A., stands for bachelor of arts, B L , 
for bachelor of laws , B.D , for bachelor 
of divinity , B.F., before the decrees of 
the old Romans, for honum factum. In 
music, B is the designation of the seventh 
note in the natural diatonic scale of C , 
but anciently it denoted the second inter- 
val in the scale beginning with A. B 
stands for B flat, or the semitone major 
above A. B also stands for base, andB.C , 
for thorough base {basso eontmuo). In 
chronology B is one of the dominical let- 
ters, and in the old chemical alphabet It 
denotes mercury. 

B»al, a name common to the male, as 
Ashtaroth was to the female idols of the 


East. The name Is common to several oi 
the oriental languages, and signifies lord 
or master. 

Bab'i ah, the rind or shell which sur- 
rounds the fruit of the mimosa cinerama, 
and which is brought from the East under 
the name of neb-nab. It is used in dye- 
ing cotton for proving various shades’ of 
drab. 

Baboo's, a name common to several of 
the larger species of the monkey tribe, 
which have short tails, and more oi liss 
approximate to the human figure They 
are peculiar to the eastern continent 
The term is Fr. babontn , from the re- 
sembles which the animals bear to a child 

Babyrou'ssa, the Indian hog, a species 
of the genus sus. It is a native of Ce- 
lebes and Bourou. 

Bac . 1 In navigation, a praam or ferry 
boat 2. In brewing, a large flat ves- 

sel in which wort is cooled before boiling, 

hence called a cooler 3 In distitlei ics, 

a tub in w Inch liquor to be fermented is 
pumped from the cooler in order to be 
woi ki d with the yeast. 

Bu'ca, a berry’ A fruit which con- 
sists of a pulpv pericarp without valves, 
inclosing seieral naked seeds. 

Bs< cALAr'iiit s, Lat , the lowest aca- 
demical degree in the Lnglish and French 
Universities. 

B\rt Atn a'jus, a fruit consisting of dis- 
tinct carpels, seated upon a short recep- 
tacle. 

Baochana'i ia, festivals at Rome in 
honour of Bacchus, the god of wine. 
They w ere ultimately suppressed for their 
licentiousness. 

Bacchus, the god of wine, and son of 
Jupiter and Semele. 

Bacchi'i s, a foot in ancient poetry 
composed of one short and two Jong syl- 
lables , e g , Mores, employed much in 
hymns to Bacchus 

Baccik'froub, Lat. baenferus, berry- 
bearing, applied to plants w inch produce 
berries 

BArciv'oamjs, berry-eating, bacca and 
voro to eat 

Bacite'lor, I,at. baccalaureus, from ba- 
cillus, a shoot. 1 A person who lias 
taken the first degree in the liberal arts 
and sciences, at a college or university. 
The honour or degree is called the ba'c- 

calaureate 2 In the middle ages, a 

knight of the lowest order, or rather a 
young knight, called a knight bachelor 

(1 bachclter ). 3. A canon of the lowest 

rank. 

Bacilla'xs.®, a small group of alga- 
ccous plants, much the same as those 
called cymbellece They are said to pos- 
sess the power of spontaneous motion. 

Back, a nautical term 1. To back an 

anchor See Anchor 2 To Imk satis 

is to arrange them so that the ship shall 
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move astern. 3. To back astern is to 

manage a boat in rowing so that it shall 
move stern foremost. Back is here used 
as an abbreviation of backwards. 

Bac'ker. Ii« architecture, used to de- 
note a narrow slate laid on the back of a 
broad, square-headed slate when the 
slates begin to diminish in width. 

Bu mhm'son, a game played with 
dice by two persons on a table divided 
into two parts, upon which there are 24 
black and white spaces called points 
Each player has 15 men, black and 
white, to distinguish them. The term 
is from Welsh bar, little, and rammaun 
battle. The little battle. 

BACK.'(iUAORANT, a quadrant formerly 
used at sea for taking the sun’s altitude ; 
so called from the back being turned to- 
wards the sun in using it. 

Baik'set. In Scotland, a sublease, in 
which possession is restored to those hav- 
ing the primary interest in it. From back 
and set, a lease. 

Back'stafk, the backquadrant (q. v.) ; 
called also, from its inventor, Davis’s 
Quadrant, and by the French, the Eng- 
lish Quadrant. 

Back'stayh, ropes or stays extending 
from the topmast heads to bofh sides of a 
ship, to assist the shrouds in supporting 
the mast, when strained by a weight of sail. 

Bvck'swohd. In England, & stick with 
a basket-handle, used in rustic fencing. 

Back'tack In Scotland, a deed by which 
a wadsetter, instead of himself possessing 
the lands which he has in wadset, gives a 
lease of them to the reverser, to continue 
in force till they are redeemed, on condi- 
tion of the payment of the wadset-inter- 
est as rent. From back and tack, lease. 

Bvco'nian Phidosofhy. The system 
propounded by Francis Bacon, Lord Ve- 
rulam. 

Bacut.a'uvs, a Root of anabaptists is so 
named from bacutum, because they hold it 
unchristian to carry any other weapon 
than a staff. 

Bacueom'etry, the art of measuring 
heights with a staff — bacillus and metrum. 

Badger. In old law, a person licensed 
to buy corn in one place and sell it in an- 
other, without incurring the penalties of 
engrossing In zoology, a genu* of qua- 
drupeds belonging to the plantigrade 
tribe, and placed by Linmeus with the 
.Racoons, in the genus Ursus. 

In the first sense, badger is from Sax. 

byeym, to buy. In the second, from 

(Gothic baydga , to tight, to beat. 

Uadia'ga, a marine plant of the order 
algie, used in Russia to remove the livid 
marks of bruises. 

JUmoE'oN, a mixture of plnister and 
freestone well sifted and ground together. 
Used by statuaries to fill up the little 


holes, and repair the defects in stones of 
which their work is made. Joiners also 
give this name to a mixture of sawdust 
and glue, with which they till up the 
chaps and other defects of wood alter it 
has been wrought. 

Bad'in aoe, a method of hunting wild- 
ducks practised in France. It consists in 
covering a boat with foliage, and sailing 
it cautiously towards the birds, when a 
small dog, trained to the sport, is silently 
put out; the birds .seek shelter about the 
insidious island, and are generally 
speared, but sometimes shot. 

Baji yl'ia, certain anointed stones wor- 
shipped by tho Phoenicians. B ouroXo?, 
the stone which Saturn devoured instead 
of Jupiter! 

B i/toen, an exceedingly venomous ser- 
pent of Africa, described by Foskal. 

Bag. 1. In commerce, a certain quan- 
tity of a commodity, such as it is common 
to carry to market in a sack , e. g. a bag 

of meal is 240 lbs. avoir. 2. In farriery, 

a bag or list of one o/. asafoetida, with as 
much powder of savin, tied to the bit of 
a horse’s bridle, to restore his appetite. 
Norm. bage. 

BagaW, the sugar-cane in its dry 
and crushed state, as delivered from the 
sugar-mill. Used for fuel. 

Bag'ging, a mode of reaping com or 
pulse with a hook by chopping, instead of 
by a drawing-cut. 

JUo'f.AFECHT, a variety of the Philip- 
pine Grosbeak {Loxia Fhilippiana) found 
in Ab> ssinia. 

IUgVio, an Italian term for a bath. 
Applied to a house provided with conve- 
niences for bathing, &c. 

BAo'rirR,the otvxotvkoe of the Greeks, 
and the U but utriculans of the Romans, is 
a musical wind-instrument of high anti- 
quity, especially among the northern na- 
tions. Its peculiarity consists in collecting 
the air into a leathern bag, from which 
it is forced, by the pressure of the per- 
former’s arm, into the pipes. The base 
pipe is very appropriately called the 
drone, and the tenor or treble is called the 
chanter. This has eight holes, like those 
of a flute, which the performer opens and 
stops at pleasure. Air is supplied either 
with bellows, as in the Irish bagpipe, or 
with the mouth, as in the Scottish or 
Highland bagpipe. 

This instrument has so long been a 
favourite in Scotland and Ireland, that 
it is regarded as the national music of 
those countries ; but it is by no means 
peculiar to them. It is found on Gre- 
cian and Roman sculptures, and in 
several other countries it is a popular 
Instrument at the present time. It is, 
besides, one of the few thinks on which 
time has wrought no improvement. It 
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is still exceedingly defective. The 
range of the Irish or soft pipe does not 
exceed twelve tolerable notes, and that 
of the Scottish or Highland pipe nine ; 
and itcan hardly he said that the music 
of either is a “ pleasant noise,” unless 
when filtered through a stone- wall of 
two feet thick. 

Bagtkj'te, an architectural term, from 
the French, denoting a small round mould- 
ing, somewhat less than an astiagal, 
which, when enriched with ornaments, is 
called a chapht, and v\ lion plain , it is a bead. 

Bah'ar bajuus, a weight used in various 
parts of the Fast Indies That of Acheen 
--- 490 lbs., that of licncoolcn - %() lbs., 
that of Junkseylon = 485 lbs. 5$ or , that 
of Malacca = 405 lbs., and that of Mocha 
« 445 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Bail, from Fr. bailler, to deliver. In 
law, to bail is to liberate from anest and 
imprisonment. Thus tlie magistrate hath 
a man when he sets him at hbeitj upon 
bond given with seem ities . and the surety 
bails a man when he procure* Ins release 
by giving bond for his appearance. AA hen 
a person has procured his liberty on bond 
given for his appearance when cited, he 
is suid to be out on bail ; the persons w ho 
are surety for him are his bail, and tho 
bond of surety is tlie bail-bond. "When the 
securities are mere fictitious names, a 
John Doe and llichnrd Hoc, the bail is 
called common ; when the bail bond is 
bond fide a bond of surety, the bail is i 

cal'ed special. The w ord bail is used by | 

Beamon to signify tlie process of cleat mg j 
a bont of water, but in this sense it is 
usually written, though improperly, bale. \ 
Ba'jlef, the person to whom a bail- 
ment (q. v.) is made. — Bailer, the person 
making the bailment 
Bai'i.ie, in Scotland , a magistrate of a 
royal burgh, possessed of certain jurisdic- 
tion by common law as well as by statute : 
the title is analogous to aldornum in Eng- 
land 

Bailiff, Fr. bailif, of Lat. bail" , autho- 
rity. This name was anciently used to 
signify an officer appointed for the ad- 
ministration of justice within a certain 
district, and comprehended sheriffs of 
counties (called bailimcls or baUiva;), as 
well as bailiffs of hundreds. There are 
now many sorts of bailiffs- 1. Sheriff' s- 
baihffs, who are either special, and ap- 
pointed for their adroitness to apprehend 
defaulters; or bailiffs of hundreds, who 
collect fines, summon juries, attend the 
assies, and execute writs and processes. 
The special-bailiffs are more commonly in 
Scotland called sheriff officers, and the 
bailiffs of hundreds have in England got 
t)m homely nppellfition of hum bailiffs fan 
odd corruption of bound-bailiff. See Ar- 

1 ’J't.LATiojs ) . 2. Bailiffs of liberties, are 

appointed by the lords of their respective 


jurisdictions, to execute processes and 

perform other duties. 3. Bailiffs oj 

courts baron, summon these courts and 

execute the process thereof. 4. Water- 

bailiffs, are appointed in seaport towns to 
search vessels, gather toll for anchorage, 

arrest debtors on the water, &e. 5. In 

some provincial towns of England the 
principal magistrates are called bailiffs; 
there is a high bailiff of Westminster, the 
lord mavor of London sits under his title 
of bmhff (whit h title he bore before the 
present became usual), in the court of Old 
Bailey, the sheriff is the Queen’s bailiff, 
and there are bailiffs of castles, as that of 
Dover, and bailiffs on estates, who have 
charge ot the inferior sen ants and direct 
their work. 

Bai'livvick (baili, and Sax pic, juris- 
diction). ThejuriscliotionofafonhiF (q. v.). 
Under At iiliam I.,tho counties of England 
were called bailiwicks (Lat. bulhite), and 
the subdivisions hundreds. Thp courts of 
the latter have long since ceased. 

Bui'mfnt, from bail A delivery of 
goods, in trust, upon a contract < xpressed 
or implied that the trust shall be faith- 
fully executed. It comprehends- (1 ) De- 
posit. (2 ) Loan. (3.) Hire. (4.) Pledge. 
(5.) ('arriuge of goods for reward, (ti.) 
Mandate. 

Bui'rttcr,aRlipof pavehment or paper, 
containing u rccoguisance o i bail aboie or 
bail to the at l ton. 

Baiu'am, an annual festival among the 
Mohammedans It may he called tlie 
Bash r, as tlie rhnmnd&u is the Lent of 
the* followers oi Mahomet- See Kham- 

A1>VN. 

Baibwan, hair and man. An old law 
term, denoting a debtor sworn in court 
not to he in possession of property worth 
five shillings and fi vepenec. Hynony mous 
with diji our. 

Bu'Annus, the Portuguese name of 
the Indian duncing girls, employe d partly 
as priestesses, ami partly as means of 
entertainment and pleasure to the gran- 
dees of India 

Ba i'i t-rs, Lat. bajulare , to carry. In the 
lower Greek empire, the officer intrusted 
with the education of a prince 

IU'kfb’s iich, a species of psoriasis is 
so called when it is confined to the hack 
of the hand, where it often appears among 
bakers. 

Baljw'.va, from ficekouvn, a whale (of 
fiakkeu, to throw, in allusion to its power 
of spouting the water, technically called 
blowing). A genus of mammalia belong 
ing to the order cetacea of Cuvier, and to 
that tribe popularly called the blowers. 
See Cetacea and Whale. 

IUt.ala'ika, a musical instrument of 
the guitar kind, of very undent Bdavonian 
origin, and common among tlie Itussiuu* 
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and Tartars, and also found in Egypt and 
Arabia. 

Bal'ance, Fr. balance , Sp. balanta, Lat. 
Manx, at bis , double, and lanx , a dish, 
scale. A well-known mechanical contriv- 
ance which serves to find out the equality 
or difference of weight in ponderable 
bodies. It is commonly reckoned among 
the mechanical powers, hut it is only 
a particular species of the lever, in which 
the arms are equal, and wlil''h must there- 
fore be in equilihrio when the power or 
weight are equal. Beside the common, 
there arc various other kinds of balances, 
as : 1 . The Bent-lever balance, is a bent lever 
ABC, to whoso ( -v 

extremity, C, a j) A 

weight Is fixed, Jp — — 

and at its extrem- Jjr 1 — n w 

ity, A, a hook, PA J j/ y|\ 

carrying a scale- 
pan, Is moveable 
about an axis, B. 

Every different Cr 

weight placed in 
the scale- pan va- 
ries the perpen- 
dicular, CD, and * 1-1 

therefore the inclination of BC and these 
positions are noted upon the quadrant, 
FG, usually in lbs. and oz.- — 2. The 
Danish balance differs Urom the steel- 
yard or Roman statera, in having a 



moveable fulcrum instead of a moveable j 
weight. It is often nothing more than a j 
batten of hard wood AB, with a knob of 
leadB, and a shifting fulcrum F, often a 
piece of cord, by which to suspend it in 
weighing. The weight is read off on a 
division marked along the arm for the 

purpose. 3. The Hydrostatic balance is 

a delicate balance of the common form, 
used in determing the specific gravities of 

bodies. 4. Roman balance. Sec Steel- 

yard and 8tatkha. 5 Torsion balance. 

See Torsion. Balance, in commerce, is 

the term used to denote the difference in 
value between the exports from and im- 
ports into a country The balance is 
said to be favourable when the value of 
exports exceeds that of the imports, and 
unfavorable when the value of the imports 

Is the greater. Balance of power, in 

politics, & system by which the relative 
power of different states and alliances is 
so maintained as to render any extensive 

derangement improbable. Balance, 

among watch- makers, that part of a watch 
or clock which regulates its heats. It is 
a sort of wheel, theclrcumforeuce of which 


is called the rim, and its spindle the verge. 

It answ’ers the purposes of a pendulum. 

Balance-Fish, a species of squalus or 
shark, weighing about 5(H) lbs. 

Balance-IIei.v, a reef-band crossing a 
sail diagonally, used in balancing (q. v. / 
Bai/akcing, in nauhcal language, the 
contracting a sail into narrower compass 
by folding up a part of it at one corner, 
bv which it is distinguished from reefing 
Bai/ancs, a genus of mollusoa , order 
CtrrhtgMda , Cuv. The principal part of 
the shell of the balani consists of a testa- 
ceous tube attached to various bodies, as 
rocks, shells, and the bottoms of ships. 
One species, the barnacle, ( Lepas balanns, 

\ Lin.) is exceedingly numerous on the 
coasts of Europe. They often penetrate 
i into the flesh of large fish, as the whale. 
Name (Scckavoi , a nut. 

Bai 'ass-Ruby, 1 A BUb-specios of Cor- 
Bai'cass-Roby, I undum, which being 
found chiefly in Ceylon has obtained the 
name of Ceyloulte. It is called also 
Spindle Ruby. The name balass is the Fr. 
balais, and Lat. balanns lapis. 

Balc'ont, Fr. and Rp. balcon, from Ar. 
balkana. 1. A projection in front of a 
building supported by pillars, and usually 

encompassed with a balustrade. 2. A 

gallery in a ship, either open or covered, 
made abaft the captain’s cabin for con- 
venience or ornament. ] 

Batdach'in, 1 A term derived from the 
Baldaqo'in, t I talian baldachmo, and ap- 
plied to a building in the form of a canopy , 
supported by columns, and serving as the 
crowning or covering to an altar. 
Bal'peujck, Ir. balta, a belt, and rick, 

rich. 1. A richly ornamented belt. 2 

The zodiac, {obsolete). 

Baldwin’s Phosphorus, ignited nitrate 
of limo. 

Bale-Goods, are such as are imported 
or exported in bales. 

Bal'ekn , Fr. baleine, a name given by 
the whale-fishers to the whalebone of 
commerce. The term is a corruption of 
balama, the generic name of the common 
j whale. 

Balenop'tera, the jubarta; asnb-genus 
I of the whule-tribe, from balama (q. v.) 
and ptera, a fin, the animal being pro- 
vided with dorsal fins. 

BAi/i8TER,a cross-bow, named from the 
ancient balista, a warlike engine .used in 
besieging fortified places, for projecting 
stones, arrow’s and other missiles, Root, 
petXXat, to throw. 

Bali'va, in old statutes, a bailiwick, (q. 
v .) Daltvovs, a bailiff. Balico amovendo is 
the name of a writ to remove ft bailiff 
from his office. 

Balize, Fr. balise, Sp. balita, a beacon , 
a sea-mark or pole raised on a hank. 

Bale, (D. balk.) Balks are large pieces 
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of timber or beams, of from 5 to 12 inches 
square, as imported; the larger are ac- 
counted timber. Balk is also a pro- 
vincial name of the summer-beam of a 
building; and in some parts of bcotland 
it is synonymous with Cubber. Among 
bricklaycrt, the term denotes the pieces 
of timber used in making scaffolds. In 
agriculture, a balk is a ridge of land passed 
over in ploughing and not turned. 

Balk'krs, in fishery, persons s ationed 
on rocks and eminences to espy the "hoals 
of herrings, and give notice to the men 
in the boats which way they pass. 

Bali., is a popular name of any spheri. al 
body, whether natural or artificial , found 
in most European languages with little 

variation of meaning or orthography. 

In heraldry, hulls are common bearings, 
called, according to their diilerent colours, 
ogresses, besants, golpes, guzos, hurts, 
pellets, plates, pomeys, oranges, torteaux. 

A prtnter's ball consists of hair or 

wool covered with leather, fixed into a 
stock called the ball-stock, somewhat hol- 
low at one end, and serving as a handle- 
used (formeily) to put ink on the types 
in the forms (instead of the roller now 

used). Puff-ball is a popular name of 

the lycoperdon, and ball-vein, a miner’s 
name for a species of iron ore which oc- 
curs in loose nodular masses. 

Ball and Socket, an instrument made 
usually of brass, with a perpetual screw-, 
so as to move horizontally, vertically, 
and obliquely: used m managing survey- 
ing and astronomical instruments. 

Bail-cock, a hollow globe of metal 
attached to the end of a lever which turns 
the stop-cock of a cistern pipe, by floating 
on the surface of the w ater, thereby re- 
gulating the supply. 

Bai/let, a Fr term, dim. otbal, adanoe. 
1. A dramatic dunce, the object of which 
is to express by the different movements 
some subject, sentiment, passion, or ac- 
tion. 2. A species of dramutic poem 

representing some fabulous subject. j 

3. In heraldry, the term is used in the 
same sense as ball (q. v ). 

Ball! age, a small duty paid to the city ' 
of London by aliens , and o\ en by denizens, i 
for certain commodities exported by them, j 

Batusta, written also balista. See 
Bamster. 

Balhstic PENt>ni.rK, a machine for 
ascertaining the force of military projec 
tiles, and consequently of gunpowder. It 
consists of a large block of w-ood, sus- 
pended vertically by a horizontal iron 
axis, to w hich it is connected by an iron 
stem. The ball impinges against the 
block, and causes it to vibrate through a 
certain arc proportional to the force of 
the impact, and this arc being accurately 
observed, the force of the projectile is 
consequently known. 


Bal'lium, in the architecture of the 
middle ages, the open space or court of a 
fortified castle. 

Bali/on is a French term, meaning a 
large ball or balloon, used to denote a 
globe on the top of a pillar. 

lUt.'tooN, from ballon (q v.), 1 A che- 
mical glass receiver in the form of a 

hollow globe with a short neck. 2. 

A spherical silk bag filled with hydrogen 
gas or with heated air, by the buoyancy 
of vv hich it ascends into the atmosphere ; 
sometimes called for distinction an air- 

balloon. 3. A ball of pasteboard filled 

with combustibles to be played off when 
fired, either in the air or in water, burst- 
ing like a bomb, and throwing out sparks 
l.ke stars. 

Bai'loi, a hall used in voting: Fr bal- 
lot t , Sp halota, a little ball. Voting by 
ballot signifies voting by putting little 
balls of different colours into a box or 
urn • the greater number of one colour 
determines the result. Tickets are also 
used instead of ballots, and called by the 
same name. 

Most clubs elect their members by 
hullot — a white hall indii a ting assent, 
and a black one dissent, hence when 
an applicant is rejected, he is said to be 
blackballed. 

31 au ota, the stinking horehmnid. A 
genus of perennials. Dtdyuanna — Gt/m- 
nospeima. Name fiukkwn) , from jiakken, 
to repel, in allusion to its disagreeable 
smell. 

Bai'iotaoe, in the manage, the leap of 
a horse between two pillats or upon a 
straight line, so that when his fore feet 
are in the air, he shows nothing but the 
shoes of his hind feet, without jerking 
out it is thus distinguished from capriole 
ii aim, contraction of balsam fq v ). In 
baton v, the popular name of sc v oral plants, 
especially the Mi lissa , the species of which 
ure aromatic. Balm of Gt had, the bal- 

samic produce of the am arts giltndrnm, a 
low tree or shrub indigenous to Arabia and 
Abyssinia, and transplanted at an early- 
period to Judea. This is the most valu- 
able of all the balsams, but it rately 
finds its way to this country The balm 
of Canada, which is metely a fine turpen- 
tine, obtained from an American species 
of fir-tree (ptnns hahamen), is usually 
substituted for it, and the tree itself is iii 
consequence popularly called the balm of 
Gilead See Oi ohai saw. 

Bai.'saw, Lat. balmnimn, of {Sxkirotuov, 
from the oriental ban! satnen. prince of 
oils Balsams are vegetable jukes either 
liquid, or which spontaneous! v become 
concrete, consisting of a substance of a 
resinous nature, combined until benzoic- 
acid, or which are capable of affording 
benzoic acid bv being heated alone or with 
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water. The liquid balsams are copaiva, 
opibalsam, balsam of Peru, 8 torn x and 
tolu; the concrete are benzoin, dragon's 
blood, and red storax — (which see).— The 
balsam of Peru is viscid, of a deep reddish 
brown colour, and of the consistency of 
honey : it is the produce of the myroxylon 
pomuferum, a tree which grows in the 
wannest parts of South America. — Bal- 
sam is also the popular name of the tm- 
pahens (q. v.),of which the noli me tangere 
or touch-me-not is a species. — The name 
of balsam-tree is common to three genera, 
the amyrts, the ehixia, and the copatfera. 
—The balsa m-ap/Ae is an East India an- 
nual ( momordica halsamma j. — The pre- 
paration sold under the name of balsam of 
honey, is a tincture either of benzoin or of 
tolu. — Balsam of sulphur, solution of sul- 
phur in olive oil , a brown fetid liquor. 

Buaamin'e.t , a natural order of herba- 
ceous and succulent plants. Type Im- 
pahens. 

BaitkVs, Lat., a girdle. In architee - 
ture, the wide stop in theatres and am- 
phitheatres which aflorded a passage 
round, without disturbing the sitters In 
the Greek and Human theatres every 
eighth step wa« a balteus. Nobody sat 
on these ; but they served as a landing or 
resting-place. 

Ru/riMoan-BiRT), a beautiful American 
bird {Onolus Baltimore, V* llson) called 
also, hanging nest, fiie-bi>d, golden robin 
It is distinguished by us black and oran.'e 
plumage, which being the colours of Cal- 
vert, Lord Baltimore, proprietary of the 
province of Maryland, gave it the name 
of the Baltimore bird. 

JUt/t stlr. 1 A small column or pil- 
lar belonging to a balustrade. 2. The 

lateral part of the volute of the Ionic ca- 
pital, called by Vitruvius, pidomata 

Bali stra'de, from Lat. bahistnm, a 
space in the ancient baths which w'as 
railed in with pah or poles The term is 
now used to denote a row of pilasters or 
balusters, which are generally for real use 
in buildings, but sometimes for ornament 
merely. The balusters of the balustrade 
are usually joined by a rail as in baleon es. 

Bamboo, 1 a species of cune, the bam- 

IKmbc', j Inna anindviaecee of bota- 
nists. It grows everywhere within the 
tropics, and is of the utmost utility to the 
inhabitants of those climates. It serves 
all the purposes of wood, is manufactured 
into cordage, cloth, and paper, and the 
grain makes tolerable bread. It is pro- 
perly a gigantic grass. 

BAMBu'sA.the generic name of thebam- 
boo-canc, of which there ore two species. 
Iferandrta — Zhgynia. Name latinized 
from bambu, the Indian name. 

Ban. 1. A proclamation, hence bans, 

a notification of marriage proposed. 2. 

A declaration of outlawry, equivalent in 


political matters to excommunication 
among ecclesiastics. 3. In military af- 

fairs, an order given by beat of drum, or 
sounding the trumpet, requiring the strict 
observance of discipline, announcing the 

appointment of an officer, to 4 A 

mulct paid to a bishop by one guilty of sa- 

ctilege. 5. The name of a smooth fine 

muslin imported from the East Indies. 

C>. A title of the governor of Croatia, w ho 
has the third place among the secular 
nobles of Hungary. Ban is the Sclavonic 
word for muster, hence provinces over 
which a ban was placed were called 
bannats. 

IUna'na, an Indian name of the musa 
sajnentium, which grows in the "West 
Indies and other tropical countries. The 
leaves are six feet long by one f ot 
broad , the fruit, w hich grows in bunches, 
is about h>e inches, and yields a solt and 
luscious pulp frequently used in desserts, 
and made into a sort of bread, 

BA\'co,ltal 1. In commerce, a word sig- 
nify mg a bank, and commonly applied 

to the bank of Venice 2. In law, 

superior courts are said to sit in banco 
during term, the judges occupying the 
benches of their respective courts. 

Band. In architecture, the word band 
is applied to narrow members, somewhat 
wider than fillets and smaller than the 
facia. The cincture round the shaft of a 
rusticated column is called a band. 
Banded (olumn, a column encircled with 
bands. The word band is frequently used 
to denote a narrow belt , e. g. the narrow 
belts or rather bands which give motion 
to the wheel work, &c. The bands of a 
saddle are two pieces of iron nailed upon 
the bows to hold them in their proper 
places. The band of pensioners is a com 
puny of 120 gentlemen, w'ho receive a 
yearly allowance of 1001. for attending 
the sovereign on solemn occasions. 

Ban dali eh, » a large leather belt 

Bandoleer, j (thrown over the right 
shoulder, and hanging under the left arm) 
worn by the old musqueteers lor sustain- 
ing their fire-arms and musket-charges. 
From band and 1> leer, leather 

Banda'n a, la style of calico print- 

Banda'nna, i lug in which white or 
brightly-coloured spots are produced upon 
a red or dark ground. The term Ls the 
name of those silk handkerchiefs, gene- 
rally red spotted with white, formerly 
manufactured only in India, where the 
art appears to have been practised from 
time immemorial. 

Banded, when a body is striated with 
coloured bands. 

Bandelet', B\n»let. In architeciurt, 
dim. of band (q. y.), used to designate any 
small flat moulding greater than a Hat. 
and less than a plat-hand ; e. g. that whieU 
crowns the Doric architrave. 
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Banpkro'le, a Fr. term meaning a nar- 
row flag or streamer, used in heraldry to 
denote the streamer affixed under the 
crook of a crosier and folding over the 
staff. 

Bakd'ork, 8p. bandurria. A musical- 
stringed instrument resembling the lute. 

Bandhol, a little flag or streamer af- 
fixed to the top of masts, from banderole 
IQ- v.). 

Barque, an opiate much used through- 
out the east to produce intoxication. It 
is obtained in several ways from a kind 
of hemp. The Persians call it beng. 

Ba'nians, a name formerly given by 
Europeans to all Hindus, because bantya, 
the term whence it is derived, signifies a 
banker, the class with which Europeans 
had most frequent intercourse. Hainan 
is with us the name of a sort of morning 
dress resembling the loose gown worn by 
the Banians of India The banian days 
of the sailors are those upon which no 
flesh meat is allowed, also borrowed from 
the habits of the Banians, who, being 
metempsychosiBts, refrain not only from 
eating flesh, hut even from killing noxious 
animals 

BanTan-teeb, ) the Indian-flg or God- 
Ban'yan-trkk, f tree, the {Ftcus Indtca). 
The branches of this famous tree descend, 
take root, and are in time converted into 
great trunks, so that a single tree, with 
all its props and stems, may cover a space 
of 2000 feet circumference 
Bank. 1. In carpentry, a piece of fir- 
wood unslit of about six inches square, and 
of any length.— —2. In nautical language , 
a bench of rowers in a galley, so called 
from their seat, bench and bank being ra- 
dically the same word — — 3. In com- 
merce, an establishment for the custody 
and issue of money Bank for savings, a 
bank established for the receipt of small 
sums deposited by the poorer class, and 
for their accumulation at compound in- 
terest. 

BAKK-caBotTS are credits peculiar to 
Scottish banking, by which, on proper se- 
curity being given to the bank, a person 
is entitled to draw money to the extent 
agreed upon. 

Bank'kk. 1. Among masons, the stone 
bench on which they cut and square their 
work. 2. Among seamen, a vessel em- 

ployed in the cod-fishery, on the hanks of 

Newfoundland. 3. The individual who 

manages a bank, or who carries on the 
business of banking. 

Bank'et. In bricklaying, a piece of 
wood of about eight inches square, and 
nine feet in length, on which to cut the 
bricks. 

Bank'scptct, the state of an insolvent 
merchant From bancut, a bench (whence 
bank), and ruptus, broken, in allusion to , 
the benches formerly used by the money- 1 


lenders of Italy, which were broken in 
case of their failure. No person but a 
trader can be a bankrupt. 

Bvnk'sia, a very extensive genus of 
greenhouse shrubs, natives of New Hol- 
land. 

Ban'eieub, Fr. The territory without 
the walls, but comprised within the legal 
limits of the city. 

Ban'neh 1 . In military language, the co- 
lours, or square standard. 2 Infwhrny, 

the upper large petal of a papilionaceous 
flower. 

The origin of this term, which occurs 
in all modern languages of Western 
Europe, is, perhaps, the Persian band, a 
standard, from bandan, to bind Q,u 
Goth, bannan, to summon, proclaim ? 
Ban'neret, a knight made on the field, 
with the ceremony of cutting off the 
point of his standard, and making it a 
square. The custom is obsolete. He was 
then called a knight of the square flag, 
and held a rank between a baron and sim- 
ple knight. 

Bant'quet, Banquette. 1. The footpath 

of a bridge 2 The elevation of earth 

behind a parapet, on which the garrison 
of a fortress may stand in order to tire 
upon an approaching enemy. 

Ban'bkre, Banshi, an Irish fairy. 
Ban'sticklk, a small fish called also 
l stxcUe-back, and bantickle in some parts of 
t Scotland. 

Bak'un, a kind of Indian flg, forming 
a very large tree, which sends down roots 
from its branches, which in their turn 
become trunks, and prop the extending 
branches 

Baphomet, the Imaginary symbol which 
the Templars were accused of employing 
in their mysterious rites 
Bap'tihtert. In architecture, a building 
destined for the purpose of administering 
the rite of baptism. 

Bap'tibts, a protestant sect, distin- 
guished by opinions regarding the mode 
and subjects of baptism. As to the mode, 
the Baptists maintain the necessity of im- 
mersion, from the literal translation of 
the word fiaurnfa , and the subjects, they 
maintain, should only be those who pro- 
fess repentance and faith. Hence, they 
are often called antipmdobaptxsts, because 
they consider infants unfit subjects for 
baptism. 

Bak, literally that which obstructs 1. 
In law-courts, an incloBure made with a 
strong partition of timber, three or four 
feet high, where the counsel are placed 
to plead causes. Hence, lawyers licensed 
to plead, are called barristers. The benches 
where the lawyers are seated are also 
called bars, and the lawyers themselves 
are collectively called the bar. A tried at 
bar is a trial at the courts of Westmin- 
ster, in distinction to a trial at run prius, 
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in the circuits.-— 2. In law, a peremptory 
exception sufficient to destroy the plain- 
tiff’s action, either for the time being, or 
for ever, according as it is temporary or 
perpetual.-—— 3. A bank of sand or gravel, 
or both, forming a shoal at the mouth of a 
river or harbour, obstructing entrance, or 

rendering it difficult. i. In music, a 

stroke or line drawn perpendicularly 
across the lines of a niece, to divide the 
notes into equal portions with respect to 
time. 5. In heraldry, one of the honour- 

able ordinances, consisting of two hori- 
zontal lines drawn across the escutcheon. 

The space inclosed is the bar. 6. In the 

manage, the highest part of the place in a 
horse’s mouth between the tusks and 
grinders, so that the part of the mouth 
which lies under and at the side of the bars 
retains the name of the gum. The upper 
part of the gums which bears no teeth, 

and to which the hit is applied. 7. A 

bar of gold or silver is an ingot, wedge, 
or nisss that has been east in a mould, and 
unwrought. A bar of iron is a long piece 
wrought iu the forge, and hammered 
from a pig. Iron when first formed into 
bars is called bar -won, and is marked 
No. 2; but when cut up, piled, and 
worked over again, it is denominated 

No. 3, or best iron. 8. To bar a vein is 

an operation in farriery, which consists 
in opening the skin over a vein, disen- 
gaging it, and tying it in two places, and 
striking between the two ligatures. 

Bahauf'tom, an arbitrary term, used in 
logic, to denote the first indirect mode of 
the first figure of syllogism. 

Barallots, a sect of Manicheans, at Bo- 
logna, who had all things in common, 
even their wives and children. The name 
is the compound bar-all-lots. 

Bahatrt , in commerce, is the act of a 
master of a vessel, or of the mariners, 
when they cheat the owners or shippers, 
by running away with the ship to em- 
bezzle their goods. From Ital. baratare, 
to cheat. 

Babb, Lat. barba, beard. 1. The beard, 
or that which grows in the place of it, as 
the barb of a fish. — 2. In botany , the 
hairy tufts which are found on various 

parts of plants ; a sort of pubescence. 

3. The points that stand backwards in an 
arrow, fish-hook, &c» are called barbs, 
and are intended to prevent easy extrac- 
tion. Barb is also the common name of* 
the Barbary pigeon and Barbary horse. 

Bah'ba, Lat. a beard. In mammalogy, 
the long tuft of hair dependent from the 
under-jaw. In ornithology, the setiform 
or simple feathers which depend from the 
skin covering the gullet or crop. In Ich- 
thyology, a kind of spine, with the teeth 

! jointing backward. In botany, any col- 
ection of long loose hairs forming a toft 
or crest, as on the petals of the iris. 


Bab'bacak , Barbican , Fr. barbacane. In 
fortification. 1. An outwork or defence of 
a city or castle, consisting of an elevation 
of earth along the foot of the rampart. 

2. A fort at the entrance of a bridge, 

or the outlet of a city having a double 

wall with towers. 3. An opening in 

the wall of a tower or fortress, through 
which to fire upon an enemy ; called also 
an embrasure. 

Barbadoes-leg is a disease indigenous 
to Barbadoes, in which the limb becomes 
tumid, hard, and misshapen. 

Barbaboes-tak, a mineral fluid which 
trickles down the sidpa of the mountains 
in some parts of America, and sometimes 
is found on the surface of the waters. 

Bar'bara, an arbitrary term used in 
logic to denote the first mode of the first 
figure of syllogism. A syllogism in bar- 
bar a, is one in which all the propositions 
are universal and affirmative, as, mice eat 
cheese ; mouse is a syllable j ergo, syllables 
eat cheese ! 

Barb'arba, the winter-cress. A genus of 
which there are two British types. Te- 
tradynamia — Siliquosa. Named in honour 
Of St. Barbara. 

Bab'bate, ) Lat. barbatus, having beard 

Bar'bed, j (barba), bearded. Applied 
to leaves, &c., terminated by a pubescence 
of strong hairs : awned. 

Babbe, in the military art. To fire m 
barbe, is to fire the cannon over the para- 
pet, instead of firing them through the 
embrasures. Anciently, armour with 
which horses were covered. 

Bar'recue. 1. In the West Indies, a 

hog roasted whole. 2. At home, any 

animal dressed whole. 

Bar'bed, bearded. In botany, the same 
with barbate.— In heraldry, applied to 
extremities pointed with barbs, and also 
used synonymously with crested. 

Bab'bbl, a fish, a species of cyprinus 
(q. v.). Its dorsal fin is armed with strong 
spines, whence its name from barb. 

Bar'bellate. When the pappus of 
composite plants is bearded by short, stiff, 
straight bristles. When the roughness is 
caused by short points, it is termed bar 
bcllulate. 

Bar'bzds, small cylindrical processes 
appended to the mouths of certain fishes, 
subservient to the sense of touch. 

Bar'berrt , a popular name of the genus 
berberis, of which there is one British 
species, common in hedges, and well 
known for its oblong, red berries. It is 
called also pipperidgebush. 

Bar'bkt, the bucco (q. v.), of ornitholo- 
gists, is so named from its beak being 
barbed or furnished with bundles (five) 
of stiff hairs directed forwards,one behind 
the nostril, one on each side of the lower 
jaw, and a fifth under Its symphysis. 

Bakbbt'tz, a Fr. term meaning a plat- 
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form ; used to denote a breastwork of a 
fortification, from which the cannon may 
be tired over the parapet. 

Bar'bitqn, a musical instrument of the 
lyre kind. 

Bar'bees, a white excrescence that 
grows under the tongue in cattle : called 
barbes by the French. 

Bar'bci.a, Lat, dim. a little beard. A 
finely divided beard-Lke apex to the peri- 
stome of some mosses, as in the genus 
tortul&. 

Bar'caRoluk, a Venetian boat song. 

Bar'con, a luggage vessel used in the 
Mediterranean. 

Bardigli'onb, a blue variety of anhy- 
drite, cut and polished for ornamental 
purposes. 

Bar'din, in military antiquities, a com- 
plete set of armorial trapping for a horse. ' 
This word is written in the plural bar- I 
dyiutes, and Is derived by Grose from Fr. 
bardf, covered, but it is more probable j 
that the term was primarily used to denote j 
the pikes or spears fixed in the horse’s | 
trappings, and consequently may be from 
the Teut. harde , a pole-axe. 

Bums, the ancient Celtic poets arc so j 
termed by Roman writers. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain. They w ere the 
priests as well as the instructors of the 
people, and were greatly veneraud 

Bark- foies, the masts of a ship at sea 
without sails. 

Bar'-fee, a fee ofl*. 8d which every 
prisoner acquitted (at the bar) of felony 
pays to the gaoler. 

B ar'g ain , from Welsh , bargen , to engage. 
Bargain and sale is a species of conveyance 
by which the bargainer contracts to con- 
vey certain lands to the bargainee, and 
becomes by such contract a trustee for 
and seised to the use of the bargainee. 
The statute then completes the purchase, 
that is, the bargain vests the use, and the 
Statute vests the possession. 

Barge-boards, in architecture, the in- 
clined boards placed at the gable of a 
building, to hide the horizontal timbers 
of the roof, and frequently ornamental. 

Baroe- oupi.es, in architecture, a beam 
mortised into another to strengthen the 
building. 

Bvrou-coursf., in bricklaying , that part 
of the tilting which projects over the 
gable or klrkinhead of a building, and is 
made up below with mortar. 

Barqb'hote, a court which takes eog- 
nisance of causes and disputes among 
miners', also barmate. 

Baric'i,a, the name given in commerce 
to the impure carbonate of soda imported 
from Spain and the Levant. It is pro- 
cured by the incineration of various plan ts 
which grow on the sea-shore, but espe- 
cially the mhtola soda, which is extensi veiy 
cultivated for the purpose. Kelp (q. v.) 


is sometimes called British barilleo. The 
term barilla is Spanish, probably from an 
Arabic root. 

Bar'itont, in music, a voice tne com- 
pass of which partakes of the bass and 
tenor: fictfog, heavy, and rover, tone. 

Ba'rium, the metallic basis of the earth, 
baryta (q. V.) 

Bark. 1. The exterior part of trees, 
&c,, corresponding to the skin of animals : 

it consists of a cuticle and epidermis. 

2. Cinchona (q v.h 

In medicine many kinds of bark arc 
used ; but the Penman or Jesuit's bark 
is especially called bark by way of emi- 
nence. It is the produce of a Peruvian 
tree ( cinchona lanofolta),an& was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Jesuits. 
Among tanners, oak bark is ba>k par 
excellence. 

3. A particulat form of rig of ves- 
sels, namely, that of a ship, but having a 
gatf top-sail instead of the square mi/cn 
top-sail. 

Bark'er’s Mat., a valuable hydraulic 
machine, of which A B Ir a hollow cylin- 
der moveable about a vertical axis M N , 
P P' another hollow cylinder placed at 


M 



right angles to the former, and communi- 
cating internally with it. Near its ex- 
tremities, which are closed, two apertures 
are made— the sides of this horizontal 
cylinder opening in opposite directions. 
The cylinders being filled w th water, the 
pressure on the portions opposite the 
orifices P and P' being unsustained, the 
cylinder will tend to move in the diroction 
of that pressure that is round its axis 
MN; and being free to move about that 
axis, it will continue to revolve about it 
in a direction opposite to the efflux as 
long as any fluid remains in the cylinders , 
and being connected with a system of 
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machinery, it operates as a powerful 
moving principle. 

Bar'ley, strictly the grain, but popu- 
larly the grain and plants indifferently 
which produce it. The English barley is 
that with two-rowed ears ( hordeum dis- 
tortion) : the Scotch beer or btgg is two- 
rowed, hut has the appearance of being 
six-ear : it is the hordeum hexastkhon of 
the botanists. 

Barleycorn, a grain of barley. The 
third part of an ineh in length, and the 
least of our long measures 

Barnacle, the popular name applied 
to Cuvier’s class of iirrtupodrs, but espe 
eially used to designate the Lepas balanus, 
Lin. In ornithology , the name barnacle 
is popularly applied to two species of the 
goose tribe, the brant and Egyptian 
goose. See ISernacle. 

Baro'co, an arbitrary term used by 
logicians to denote the fourth mode of 
the figure of syllogism , the first proposi- 
tion is universal and affirmative, the 
other two particular and negative. 

BAROM'Errn, from fiaqos , weight, and 
ftir^ov, measure. An insti ument for mea- 
suiing the variation in the weight of the 
atmosphere. The common barometer is 



a glass tube somewhat more than 30 ins. , 
hermetically sealed at one end H, and 
being filled with mercury, the tube is in- 
verted, and the open end placed in a dish 
M, containing mercury. The mercury in 
the tube will then stand somewhere be- 
tween 28 and 30 inches above the level of 
the mercury in the cup, and the varia- 
tions in the height denote the variation 
of atmospherical pressure. The uheel- 
baromiter is a tube tilled with mercury 
and Inverted as shewn in Figure 2. It 
differs nothing in principle from the com- 
mon barometer. A float is placed upon 
the surface of the mercury at L , and to 
this a thread is attached, which is brought 


over a pulley at P, so that as the float 
rises or falls in the tube the pulley will 
move towards the left or right, and these 
variations are rendered more perceptible 
by attaching an index to the pulley. The 
common barometer is preferable for 
accuracy. 

Bar'ometz, the hairy stem of a species 
of nspidium which looks like an animal 
crouching, from its procumbent position ; 
hence it has been called the Scythian lamb. 

Bar'on. 1. A title of nobility next 
below that of viscount and above that of 
baronet. The title was introduced into 
England by William I., and used to sig- 
nify an immediate vassal of the crown 
who had a seat and vote in the royal 
court and tribunals, and subsequently in 
the house of peers Hence in old records 
the whole nobility are included in the 
word barons, which is equivalent to land- 
holders, manor-holders, or royal feuda- 
tories , and as every manor had its court, 
these courts were called courts-baron. The 
title is not now attached to a manor, but 
is conveyed by letters patent, and the 
privileges of the courts-baron are merged 
in the house of peers, as the representa- 
tives of the ancient barons. 2. Baron 

is alfO a title of certain officers : — Damns 
of Ex< hequer are the four judges who try 
eases between the sovereign and the sub- 
jects relative to revenue.' — The Barons of 
the Cinque Ports are members of the 
House of Commons, elected for the seven 
Cinque ports, two for each. These ports 
are Dover, Kandw ich,B,omney, Hastings, 

llythe, Winchclsoa and llye. 3, In 

hue, a husband, as baron and feme, husband 
and wife. 

Bui'onet, dim of baron, a title next 
below a baron and above a knight. It is 
hereditary, and was originally instituted 
by James !., in 1611. 

Barony, a term used both of the terri- 
tory over which the jurisdiction of a 
baron extended, and the jurisdiction it- 
self. This lordship was held in chief of 
the sovereign. 

Baeoc'c he, a light open summer car- 
riage on four wheels. 

JBauryc'oba, a 8p. name for a marine 
fish of the pike tribe, about 10 ft. in 
length. 

Bak'ras, a resinous juice which exudes 
from the pm us mantima, and connotes on 
the bark in yellow masses, called also 
galipot. 

Barra'tor, from old Fr. barat, strife 
In law, a person who stirs up strife be- 
twoen other persons is called a common 
barrator, and the offence /owmw barratry. 

Bar'katry, 1. In commerce. See Bar- 
vnu. 2. In law. See Baurvyor. 

Bar'rel. 1. A cask or vessel of cylin- 
drical foim, bulged In tho middle and 
bound with hoops 2. The quantity 
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which a barrel contains:— A barrel of 
beer is 86 Imp. gal. ; a barrel of Essex 
batter is 106 lb#., of Suffolk batter 256 ; 
a barrel of soap ia alio 256 lba. ; and a 
barrel of herrings should measuro32 gals. 
W. meas., and contain 1000 herrings; a 
barrel of flour should weigh 226 lbs. gross, 
and contain 196 lbs. of flour. Among 
workmen, the terms barrel and drum are 
used to designate a cylinder, e. g. the 
barrel of a watch. 

Bar's jm. A barren flower ,^/ios abortivus, 
is one which produces no perfect seeds. 
Barren flowers are generally such as have 
stamens, but no pistils; they are called 
perhaps more commonly male flowers. 

BAE'RtcxDE, a Fr. word signifying a 
series of bars or barriers , and used to de- 
note, 1. In fortification, a defence made in 
a. narrow passage with such things as can 
be hastily collected, as trees, waggons, &c , 

to obstruct the progress of an enemy. 

2. In Naval architecture , a strong wooden 
rail supported by stanchions, extending 
across the foremost part of the quarter- 
deck in ships of war, and filled with 
ropes, mats, pieces of old cable, and full 
hammocks to prevent the effect of small 
shot in time of action. 

Barrier-treatv. In 1713, a negotiation 
between the Dutch and the French, by 
which the former reserved the right to 
hold garrisons in certain fortresses in the 
Spanish Netherlands 

Bar'rows, orTrMtn.i,are said to be the 
most ancient monuments in the world. 
They were generally raised as sepulchres 
for the heroes of war, though not uni- 
formly so. Barrow-burial is said by Sir 
R. Hoare to have existed from a period 
of unknown antiquity till the eighth 
century. 

Bar'rclet, in heraldry , the fourth part 
of the bar, or the one half of the closet 

Bar'kolt, In heraldry, means that the 
field is divided banc ays, i. e. into several 
parts from side to side. 

Bar'rt-bendt, in heraldry, means that 
the escutcheon is divided evenly bancays 
and bendways, i. e. by lines drawn tra- 
versely and diagonally, interchangeably 
and varying the tinctures of which it is 
composed. 

Bar'ry-vilt, In heraldry, is when a coat 
is divided by several lines drawn obliquely 
from side to side, where they form acute 
angles. 

Bar'ton, means literally barley-town 
(baft e-tron), and is taken to denote: 
(1.) The demesne lands of a manor. (2.) 
The manor-house. (3.) The manor itself. 

Bary'ta, 1 ffcom heavy. A 

Bart't*, > mineral which occurs abun- 

Bart'tjss, } dantly In nature in the form 
of sulphate and carbonate, well known 
under the name of heavy spar, in allusion 


to its great specific gravity : but the baryta 
of the chemist is only obtained artificially, 
e. g. by subjecting the nitrate to a red 
heat, or the carbonate to an intense white 
heat, which drives off the acid, and a 
protoxide of barium is obtained. This is 
the simple earth baryta; it is alkaline, 
and all its salts are poisonous except the 
sulphate. Hence the best antidote is 
dilute sulphuric acid (or a solution of sul- 
phate of soda). 

B as' ait, a variety of trap- rock, usually 
of a dark green or brownish black colour ; 
composed of augite and felspar, with Borne 
iron and olivine. It occurs sometimes in 
veins or dykes, traversing all formations, 
sometimes in layers spreading over tho 
surface of strata, and sometimes it forms 
hills of considerable magnitude. It has 
usually a columnar structure, e. g. tho 
Giants Causeway, and boars so close a 
resemblance to recent lavas, as to leave 
no doubt of its igneous origin. The name 
is derived by Cuvier from Kthiopic, basal, 
iron, and Pliny informs ub that the Egyp- 
tians found in Ethiopia a species of marble 
called basaltes, of an iron colour and hard- 
ness, whence it received its name. 

Bab'anitk, a variety of schistose horn- 
stone. So named from $ octravos < the trier , 
in reference to its being formerly used as 
a touchstone in trying metals It was 
also called Ljdian stone (Lapis Lydius, 
Plin.), from its being found abundantly 
in Lydia. 

Base, Lat. basis, Gr. (3cM«, a foundation. 
1. In geometry, the lowest side of the 
perimeter of a figure, in which sense base 
is opposed to vertex. In rectangled tri- 
angles the base is tho side opposite the 
right angle, and in solid figures it is the 
surface on which they rest. The basaof 
a conic section is a right line in the hyper- 
bola and parabola arising from the com- 
mon intersection of the secant plane and 

the base of the cone. 2. In arcMtecture, 

The base of a column is that part which is 
between the shaft and pedestal , or if there 
, be no pedestal, between the shaft and tho 
zocle or plinth. The base of a room is the 
; lower projecting part of a room, consisting 
of a plain board which adjoins the floor, 
called the plinth, and one or two mould- 
ings above it called the base-mouldings. 

3. In surveying, a line measured with 

the greatest possible exactness, on which 
a series of triangles are constructed, in 
order to determine the position of objects 
und places.— — 4. In fortification, the ex- 
terior side of the polygon, or an imaginary 
line drawn from the flanked angle of a 

bastion to the angle opposite 5. In 

tactics , a tract of country well protected 
by fortresses, or possessing certain natural 
advantages, and from which the opera- 
tions of an army may proceed 6. In 
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gunnery, the smallest piece of ordnance 
used: bore 11 In., length, 4 ft., load 5 lb 

7. In conchology, that part of the shell 

in univalves by which they are attached 
to rocks or other substances: In multi- 
valves, the opposite extremity to the apex. 
The last whorl of a spiral shell is called 
the base or basal whorl. In unattached 
bivalves the term cannot be properly ap- 
plied.*— Bose and bans are often used in- 
diifcrently, the latter generally in pro- 
fessions, and especially in chemistry, 
pharmacy, and anatomy. Sec Basis. 

Bask-kki-. In law, to hold in base-fee is 
to hold at the will of the Lord ; opposed 
to swage tenure. 

Ba.se- link In perspective, the common 
section of a picture, and the geometrical 
plane. 

Base'mfnt. In architecture, the ground 
floor on which an order is placed with a 
base or plinth, die and cornice. 

Ba'bknkt, a helmet. Sometimes written 
basinet and bascinet. 

Bashaw', a title of honour in the Tur- 
kish dominions, which ought to be written 
anu pronounced pashah. It is often written 
pasha, The Ar. is bashd, and the Per. 
pa slid. 

Basi'ator, the orbicularis oris, a muscle 
of the mouth: from basio, to kiss. 

Basioi'nicm, Gr. from 0 ettrtf, the base, 
and yvvv), female. A stalk rising above 
the origin of the calyx, and bearing an 
ovary at its apex, as in Capparis. 

Ba'sil. 1. A word used by carpenters 
and joiners, who pronounce it basal, to 
denote the angle to which the edge of an j 

iron tool Is ground. 2. Tito popular 

name of the Ocymum of botanists, espe- 
cially the Ocymum bastltcum or citron I 
basil, an Indian plant much used as a 
condiment to season dishes, to which It 
imparts a grateful odor and taste. Hence 
the name from basilic (q. v.) 

Bas'ilary-monks, are an existing oraer 
of monks of the order of St. Basil, who 
founded the order in Pontus. 

Basil'ic, royal, from fiottn'kiv;, a king. 
This word, or Its Latin type basilica, is 
used by architect* to denote a spacious 
building , e.g. a church, cathedral, royal 
palace. 

Ba'sh.- leather, tanned sheep-skin: 
written also basan. 

Anciently, the term basilica was used 
to designate a public hall or court of 
judicature, where tho magistrates sat 
to administer justice, but irom Ihe 
circumstance of Constantine giving the 
use of some basilica to the Christians 
for their worship, the term became 
with them synonymous with Church. 

Basilic is applied, in anatomy, to parts 

supposed to be pre-eminently important 
in their functions ; and in pharmacy, to 


compositions highly esteemed for their 
efficacy. 

Bas'ilisk, from 0 eurtXtvt, a king. A 
highly poisonous serpent, which was so 
called, according to Pliny, from a white 
spot upon its head, which resembled a 
crown. Many extravagances were be- 
lieved by the ancients regarding this 
serpent , the moderns added more wonders, 
and made it a monster sprung from a 
cock’s egg ! whence it got the name of 
cockatncc. The animal at present known 
by the name of basilisk, is a harmless 
lizard. Basilisk is also a name given to 
a large piece of ordnance from its sup- 
posed resemblance in deadly effect to the 
wonderful serpent of that name. The 
old basilisk carried a hall of 200 lbs. The 
Dutch basilisk is 15 ft., tho Trench 10 ft., 
and carry a ball of 48 lbs. 

Basieosau'iu’s, an enormous fossil 
saurine, described by Dr. Harlan of Phila- 
delphia. Neither its relations to other 
species, nor its geological position, are 
yet determined. 

Ba'sis, Lat from 0cttnt, from 0 envoi, to 
go. originally the step or walk of an 
animal on the sole of the foot on which 
tho body is supported in walking, and 
hence, analogically, that part of the body 
which supports all the rest, viz., the 
lowest part • Anglic*, base. In anatomy, the 
term is used to denote a part from w hie h 
other parts appear, as it were, to proceed, 
or by which they are supported. In che- 
mistry, the term is usually applied to 
alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, in 
their relations to the acids and salts- It 
is k sometimes also applied to the particular 
constituents of an aeid or oxide, on the 
supposition that the substance combined 
with the oxygen &c. is the basis of the 
compound to which it owes its particular 
qualities. In pharmacy , the basis is the 
principal ingredient in a compound. For 
other significations, see Base. 

Basis'oi ote, Lat. basis and solutus,free. 
Applied to leaves prolonged at the base 
below the point of origin. 

Bas'ket, from TV. basgeil, of basq, a net- 
ting. 1. A vessel made of twigs, &(\&c. 

2. As much as a basket will contain. In 
military affairs the term is used to desig- 
nate small baskets of earth, whieh serve 
as a defence against small shot : called by 
the French corbetUcs In architecture , the 
term denotes a carving in the form of a 
basket tilled with flowers and fruits. 

Bas'kino-Shahk, a species of Squall. 
(See Sue aeu'..) It is the largest of all the 
shark tribe, and has nothing of the fero- 
city of the shark. It inhabits the Arctic 
seas, and lies much on the surface, basking 
in the sun. 

Bia-Keuef. See Basso Bemisvo. 

Bass, in music, the deepest or gravest 
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part of a tunc The word is thus written 
in imitation of the Ital basso, which is 
the Engl base, low The bass is the foun 
dation of the harmony and the base or 
support of the whole composition Figured 
bass is a bass which while a certain 
chord of harmony is continuid by the 
parts above moves in notes of the same 
harmony Fundamental bass is that v> hich 
forms the tone or natural foundation of 
the harmonj , and from which that har 
monv is derived Ground bass starts v\ ith 
some sublect of its own and continues to 
be repeated throughout the movement, 
While the upper parts pursue a separate air 
and supply the harmony bee THotiotou 
Bass Bass is the name of several species 
of fishes In Fngland it is a name of tlu 
fish otherwise called the Sea uolf (the 
Anarrhichus lupus Lin ), and in Amerin 
of the perm tctllata Lin Another species 
of the saint tribe is called the sea lass 
Bashar sr j A kind of helmet a hat or 
Bassasat j casque of steel very luht 
made m the f irm of a basin The s ildiers 
in the French army who wore bassanets 
were called basnnets or bonnets 
Babs Cliff, called also the I Ciuf 

The character here represented 

and placed at the beginning of a t7 

stave in which the base or lower ■ — - 

notes are placed ~ 

Bass cot ntfr, the under bass or con 
tra bass That part which, whin thtre 
are two bass parts in a musical compost 
tion is performed by the doubk hisses 
the viohncellos taking the upper bass or 
2 ht««o coneertante 

Hi « Horn , a modification of tlu has 
soon much lower and deeper in its t met 
It is now gonerallv substituted in held 
mu ic for the serpent 
Basset, a term used by miners to ex 
press an upward slanting direction of a 
vein from below the surface Bisecting , 
slanting upwauls, opposed to dipping 
Basset Hcen the richest of all musi 
cal wind instruments it is proper!} an 
enlarged clarionet Although differing m 
form its intonations, the mode of hold 
Ing and fingering it are such that any 
Clarionet player can perform on it with 
out practice It has the name cornet from 
its curvature 

Bab so, the Italian word f u bass (q v ) 
Basso coneertante, the bass of the little 
chorus usually token by tlu viohncellos 
called also basso recitante, and opposed to 
basso rejneno, the boss of the great chorus 
fhc former plays throughout the piece 
the latter only at full parts 
Bassi Bar ie vo, Ital i The terms are 
Bass Brupr, Fng } used to denote 
sculptured representations raised upon a 
flat surface or back ground in such a 
manner as to project from it less than 
one half the general depth of the figures, 


distinguished from alto relteio, m which 
the figures project more than a half and 
mezzo relievo , in which they project a 
half Popularly, however, the first term 
includes the other two 
Bassoon Fr has son low sound A 
musical instrument w hich forms the na 
tural lass to the hautboy It is played 
like that instrument, with a reed and 
forms a continuation of its scale down 
wards hence tailed by the 1 rench has 
son di hautbms It consists of fourtubis 
bound togi ther like a faggot hence its 
Italian name faggotte, which the Germans 
write faggott 

Bas st s a genus of terebrantian hyme 
noptera 

B css Viot, a stringed instrument re 
stmbling the viol in form but much 
larger It has four strings and eight 
stops, and is play ed w ith a bow 
Bastard Lat bastardus an individual 
born out of wedlock The subsequent 
marriage of the paunts legitimises the 
bastard according to the common law of 
Sc >tland Jiastar etgni bastard elder is 
when a man has a bastard s in and after 
wards weds the mother and has a legiti 
mate son mulicr puisne or v ounger The 
tt rm bastard is otherw ise used in the sense 
of spurious and especially in botany thus 
bastard balm i» the mthltis of b tanists as 
distinguish^ d from milissa ir tiuc balm 
Jia \tard calbagi tree is the M mis Gaffroya 
in distinction to the calcaha kl ima or 
cabbage tree of the Canary rslands &c Ac 
Bastard 8ti cco In architecture plas 
termg of three coats fiist the roughing 
in second the floating tlu third or finish 
ing coat contains a small quantity of hair 
additional 

Bastard "Wing three or five feathers, 
placed at a small joint at the middle of 
the wing 

Bahtina do, 1 a punishment used among 
Bahtonado } the lurks consisting in 
heating the offender on the solts of the 
ft.it w ith a boston or wooden club 
Bas tion a bulwark, from old Fr has 
tir, to build The bastion, formerly 



called a bulwark Is an erection bv which 
the line of fortification is broken so as to 
obtain lateral defences and due command 
of every point at the bottom of the ram 
parts, and in the ditch before the citmh i 
They are built in very different ways 
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Some ftre solid, being entirely filled with 
earth, some hare a void space inside, 
some arc straight, some curved, some 
double, that is, one raised on the plane 
of another, some are composed, or have 
three or four flanks one over the other 
some have fausso brays some casemates 
for retuat of the garrison or for batteries , 
some cavaliers, onllon6, Ac The parts 
generally considered essential are marked 
in the figure 

Bas ton, Batoon See Torus 
Bat, a name common to a large tribe 
of mammiferous quadrupeds, character 
iscd by a fold of skin, which commences 
at the sides of the luck, and, extending 
betwt cn their front feet and toes consti 
tutes wings capable of supporting them 
m the air, and m many spe cits so com 
plete as to enable the creature to fly with 
great lapidity They are all nocturnal, 
and in our climate pass the winter in stu 
por Dunng the day they suspend them 
selves in obscure places by tho thumb 
nails The bats belong to Primates of 
Lin , and constitute the family Choiro 
ptera of Cuvier See Vlseertilio and Ga 

LEOPlTHECUS 

Batatas the name given by the na 
tives of Peru to the potato, solatium tufa 
rosum , and also to th( root of a spi cub of 
convolvulus Batatas is also the name of 
a mite found in the potatoes of Sunnam 
Bath a u, Fr from Lat baUllum A 
light boat long in proportion to its 
breadth 

Baiu stone, la species of limestone, 
Bath oolite, j consisting of minute 
globules cemented together by yellowish 
earthy calcareous matter and presenting 
somewhat the appearance of the roe of a 
fish, hence called roe stone This member 
of the oolite formation affords < xcellent 
freestone for building The quarries at 
Bath are well known See Oolite 
Batist, Bahsib A very fine, thick, 
white linen cloth, manufactured in va 
ri >us parts of the Continent Different 
kinds of it are called linons clans , and 
cambrics With us, cambric is the general 
name The manufacture takes its name 
from Baptista Chambrai, who brought it 
into vogue in Flanders, in the 13th cen 
tury 

Baton Fr In music, a rest of four 
semibreves Also the staff of a field 
mtu shal 

Baira chia, the name glvtn by Cuvier 
to the fourth ordtr of reptilia, from 
» a frog, the batrachians being 
analogous to frogs It comprises frogs, 
toads, salamanders, and sirens, all of 
which have two equal lungs, and a heart 
composed of one auricle ana one ventricle 
Bat rachomy'omachi a, composed of 
> a trogy uvs , a mouse, and 


a battle , the battle of the frogs and mice 
A mock heroic poem, which has been 
ascribed to Homer 

Battal'ion, a body of infantry usu 
ally from five to eight hundred strong 
So called because originally a body of 
men arrajed in order of battle ( battalia ) 

Bat tel In old law , the wager ol battel 
was a species of trial for the decision of 
causes between parties, introduced into 
England by William the Norman Cm 
qu< ror, and used in three eases — in courts 
of honour in appeals of fdony and in 
issues joined upon a writ of right The 
contest took place before judges and the 
combatants were bound to light till the 
stars appeared, unless the d< ath of one 
party, or victory, sooner decided the eon 
test At Oxford the word battel is used 
to d( signate the account of < xpenses of a 
studi nt in the college books Batteler there 
is the same with sizer at Cambridge 

Batten In carpentry a scantling of 
stuff from 2 to 6 inches broad, and from 
| io 2 inches thick Used in the hoarding 
of floors also upon walls in order to se 
cure the lath on which the plaster is laid 
The act of fixing the battens is called 
battetnng The name batten lb also used in 
commerce , to designate wood 2 £ inches 
thick and 7 wide if more than 7 inches, 
it is called deal 

Battened down The hatches of a 
ship covered down in had weather with 
strong gratings nailed to battens 

B at ter , Fr battre 1 Among masons, 
when a wall is built m a direction that is 
not perpendicular to its bast , it is said to 
batter, and the amount of deviation from 
the perpendicular is called its batter 
W alls are made to batter in order to re 
sist the weight of a body of water, mound 
of t arth or other pressure that may rest 
against it 

Bat terino Ram, a warlike instrument 
used by the ancients to beat down the 



walls of fortified places These were of 
two kinds the sutngxng and the rolling 
ram, and whin worked under a cover to 
protect the assailants, they were denonu 
nati d tortoise rams, from the shed being 
assimilated to a tortoise shell Tht na 
ture of the swinging ram is obvious from 
the figure , and the only difference of the 
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rolling-nun was, that it was mounted on 
wheels instead of being suspended. Some 
of these machines, from accounts, must 
have weighed little short of 100,000 lbs. 
They were wrought by human force. 

Bat'tery, Fr. bat terse. In law , see As- 
sault. In experimental physics, a combi- 
nation of Leyden jars forms an ehetrirnl 
battery; and a combination of metallic 
plates (one set of which consists of o ^ idiz- 
able metal) constitutes a galvanic battery. 
See Leyden Jah, and Galvanic Trough 
and Pile. In fortification, a parapet 
thrown up to cover the gunners from the 
enemy’s shot, and in which embrasures 
are made, through which the cannon are 
projected to be fired. Cross batteries are 
two batteries which play athwart each 
Other. A battery d' enfilade is one which 
scours the whole line. A battery en erharpe 
is one which plays obliquely. A battery 
de revere is one which plays upon the 
enemy’s bark. 

Bat'tlk-ax, 1 a weapon much used by 

Bat'tli'-axe, ) the people who fought 
on foot, during the middle ages. It was 
especially a cutting instrument, but had 
usually a point for thnisting. It was 
much used in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and, indeed, the Ix>chaber-axe 
remained a formidable weapon of destruc- 
tion in the hands of the Highlanders till 
very recently. 

Bat'tle-ciece, a painting which repre- 
sents a battle, exhibiting large masses of 
men in action. 

Bat' ion, in commerce and. carpentry. See 
Batten. 

Bat'ton, Baton, Batoon. 1. The staff 

of a marshal 2. A truncheon used in 

coats of arms to denote illegitimacy. 

Bat'tce, Fr. In sporting , a practice of 
huntsmen, consisting of surrounding a 

ortiou of the forest, and, by beating the 

ushes and shouting, endeavouring to 
bring out wolves or other animals for the 
chase. 

Battc'ta, It. abeatiu8. In music, heat- 
ing time with the hand or toot. 

Bau'hinia, mountain ebony. An ex- 
tensive genus of arborescent plants De- 
candria — Moungynta. All the* species in- 
habit warm climates. Named in honour 
of Gaspard Bauhin. 

Baul'k, from the Butch. A piece of 
timber from four to ten inches square 
Baulk-roofing is roofing constructed of 
baulk timber. 

BAw'nEL,a species of hawk. 

Baxtk'juans, the followers of Bichnrd 
Bax»er, on the subject of grace and free- 
will, whose opinions were midway be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism. 

Bay, the wood of the bay -tree. See 
Lauhvb. The term Is likewise used to 
designate the colour of horses when red- 
dish and inclined to chestnut, like the 


leaves of the bay-tree. The shades of this 
colour are light-bay , dark -bay, dapple-bay , 
gilded-bay, chestnut-bay. Commonly oil 
bay horses are called broum. 

Bay , from Teut- baeye, synonymous With 
bulge. 1 . An arm of the sea smaller than 
a gulf and larger than a creek. The term 
is used very indefinitely, as will be ob- 
served in its application in Hudson’s Bay 

und the Bay of Biscay. 2. Among Imild- 

ers, any kind of opening in a building, as 
a door, window, or chimney. — A bay of 
joists consists of the joists between tw o 
binding joists, or between tw*o girders 
where then* are no binding joists. — Bay 
of roofing, the small rafters and purlius be- 
tween principal rafters. — Bay, as applied 
to windows, is the same with bow. — The 
bay of a barn is a part often about 15 feet, 
at the end where corn, &(*.., is laid: when 
a bam consists of a floor and two heads, it 

is called a barn of two bays. 3. In ships 

(of war), that part on each side between 
decks which lies between the bitts. 

Bay-cher'ry, 1 the primus lam o-cerasus 

Bay-laurel, / of botanists; called also 
poison-laurel, and Alexn mlriaii-laurel. 
The leaves yield prussic acid. 

Ba'yonlt, the iron blade for affixing on 
the inu/zle of the musket, to transform it 
into a thrusting instrument: takes its 
name from Bayonne, w r hcre bayonets 
w ere first made. 

Bay-salt, salt obtained by evaporating 
sea water in shallow' ponds by the heatot 
the sun — whence its name. It is of a 
dark-grey colour, and contains iodine. 

Bay'-tri f,u name common to the whole 
geuus Laurus (q. v.), consisting of 17 spe- 
cies. 

Baza'ar, Bazar, a market-place. The 
word is borrowed from the Orientals, 
among whom bazars have been common 
from time immemorial : it signifies sale . 

Baz'at, a long, fine spun cotton from 
Jerusalem, lienee called Jerusalem cotton. 

Bdella (fibihhet). The horse leech. 

B»i l'i.iuw {QhhAtoy). A gum-resin 
produced by an unknown plant, which 
grows in Persia and Arabia. It is im- 
ported in scmi-pellucid, yellowish-brown 
pieces, which smell feebly like myrrh. It 
contains 59 resin, 9‘2 gum, 30’G eerasin, 
and 1*2 etherous oil. 

Bdillos'tomes, \ Gr. from fibathXw, I 

Bdellob'towa, i suck, and <rrofJcec, a 
mouth, l. e. a mouth formed for suction , 
A genus of eyclostomoua fishes. 

Bi a'con ag h, dues le vied for maintenance 
of beacons. ( 

Bead, from Sax. oeao, a praying. 
Beads are the small globules or balls 
used as necklaces, and made of different 
materials, as pearl, amber, steel, Ac. The 
Catholics use strings of beads in rehearsing 
their prayers; hence the phrases, to tell 
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beads and to be at beads, means to be at 
prayers. 

Head, among builders and wrights, is a 
round moulding (originally and often yet 
carved in short embossments like beads in 
necklaces), frequently set on the edge of 
each facia of an architrave , also used as 
the mouldings of doors, shutters, skirt- 
ings, impost and cornices. When the 
bead is flush with the surface, it is called 
quirk-bead, and when raised, cock-bead. 

The term is frequently used by car- 
penters, thus: Bead and butt work, a 
piece of framing in which the panels 
are flush, having beads upon the two 
edges — Bead, butt, and square work, 
framing with bead and butt on one side, 
and square on the other, used chiefly in 
doors. — Bead and flush work, a piece of 
framed work with beads run on each 
edge of the inclined panel. — Bead, flush, 
and square work, framing with bead and 
flush on one side, and square on the 
other. — Bead and quirk, a bead stuck on 
the edge of a piece of stuff, flush with 
its surface, with only one quirk — Bead 
and double quirk. See Return Read. 
Bead-proof, a rude method of deter- 
mining the strength of spirituous liquors 
from the continuance of the bubbles (beads) 
on the surface, produced by shaking. 

Bt ads, a number of gluss globules for 
trjlng the strength of spirits, which is 
denominated by the 
number of the bead. 

Thus if the bead mark- 
ed 22 be exactly sus- 
pended, while those 
which are heavier sink , 
and those which are 
lighterstand above the 
bui face, the spirit is said to be of bead 22. 

Bead-tree the popular name of the 1 
genus meha, but used to denote especially 
the specie* azedarach and azedarachta, 
both Asiatic arborescent plants The fruit 
is a nut, which, being bored, is strong, 
and worn as beads, especially in Spain 
ami Portugal 

Beak, the bill or nib of a bird, from the 
same root ns peak. In architecture, a small 
fillet left on the edge of a larmier, which 
forms a canal, and makes a kind of pen- 
dant chin, answering to what is other- 
wise railed the mentum. — In farriery, a 
little shoe, at the toe, about one inch 
long, turned up and fastened upon the 
fore pai t of the hoof. 

Beam, from Goth, bagtn, a tree; 8ax. 
beam. Among builders , a piece of timber 
or metal of a rectangular section, laid 
across the walls, and serving to support 
the principal rafters. When the word is 
technically used, it is commonly com- 
pounded with another word used adj ac- 
tively, as tie beam collar-beam, camber- 


beam. There are also scarfing and truss 
beams (q. v.). The beam of a ship is a great 
cross timber which holds the sides of a 
ship from falling together. The beams 
support the deck and orlops — the mam- 
beam is that nearest the main mast. — 
Beam-ends : a vessel is said to be on her 
beam-ends when she inclines so much on 
one side, that her bqams approach a ver- 
tical position. — On the ham signifies at 
any distance from the ship on a line with 
the beams, or at right angles with the 
keel. — Before the beam is an arc of the 
horizon intercepted crossing the ship at 
right angles, and the point of the compass 
on which she steers.— -The anchor-beam is 
the shank of the anchor. — The word beam 
is also used to signify : 1 The pole of a 
carriage, which runs between the horses. 

2. The lever or rod of a balance is 

termed the beam, and the parts on each 

side of the pivot are its arms 3 The 

main horn of a stag, which bears the 
antlers, royal and tops 4. The cylin- 

ders of a loom on which the warp and 
cloth are rolled, are called, the one the 

back and the other the fore-beam, 5. The 

main piece of a plough, in which the 
plough-tails are fixed, and by w hich it is 
drawn. 

Beam-bird, a species of the genus Mo- 
tactlla, Lin. , called also petty-chaps and 
hay-bird. The name is also given in 
some parts to the spotted fly catcher, a 
species of muscuapa 

Beam -cow pass, an instrument consisting 
of a square wooden or brass beam, hav- 
ing sliding sockets that carry steel or 
pencil-points. Used for describing large 
circles. 

Bfa'm-i idling, the filling in masonry 
or brickwork between beams or joists, 
its height being equal to the depth of the 
timbers filled in 

Bfam-tref, White Beam. The Pyrus 
ana of botanists. 

Bear, a name common to all the ani- 
mals of the genus Ursus (q v ) There 
are various species of the Bear, as the 
Polar Bear, Thibet Bear, Malay Bear, and 
the Grisly Bear. The thick-lipped Bear 
(U. labiatus. Lin.) is peculiar to India, 
where it is a great favourite with the 
jugglers on account of its blackness and 
general ugliness. The name is from the 
Goth, btbrn, Icelandic, beam, beorn, the 
primary sense of which is rough. 

Bear (Great and Little). In astronomy, 

| see Ursa. 

I Btard, Sax. bear©, Lat barba (q. v ), 
1. In botany, the awn which grows from 
the glume or chuff, in com and grasses, 
and sometimes the lower lip of a ringent 

corolla. 2 In conchology, the processes 

by which some univalves adhere to rocks, 
&c. 3. In farriery, the chuck of a horse. 
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ot that part which bears the curb of the 
bridle under the lower jaw or mandible, 

on the outside and above the chin. 4. 

In astronomy, see Comet. 

Bear'eb, that which supports. Among 
builders, &c. whatever supports a body in 
its place, as a post, a strut. Among heralds, 
a figure in an achievement, placed by the 
side of a shield, and seeming to support 
it, generally the figure of a beast A 
human figure similarly placed is called 
a tenant. 

Bevr'ino, the situation of an object or 
place with regard to another, as esti- 
mated by the points of the compass , as 
A bears S. by WE. of B or the bearing 
of A is, &c. In herahh y, whatever is 
borne in, or fills the escutcheon is called 
a bearing. Among builders, the bearing of 
a piece of timber is the unsupported part 
between two fixed extremities or sup- 

rts, which are likewise called hearings. 

hen a wall or partition is made to sup- 
port another, it is called a bearing-wall or 
partition, and the supported wnli, if built 
in the same direction, is said to have a 
solid bearing ; if built in a traverse di- 
rection a false bearing, or ns many false 
bearings as there are intervals below the 
wall or partition- 

Beat. In the manage, a horse beats the 
dust, when at each motion he does not take 
in ground enough with his forelegs . at cur- 
vets, when he does them too precipitately 
or too low. He- beats upon a u-alk when he 
walks too short. In seamanship , a ship 
beats up, when she sails against the direc- 
tion of the wind, in a zig/ag line. In 
music, a beat is a small transient grace- 
note, struck immediately before the note 
it is intended to ornament. 

B' at Inru , Fr.In painting, that beauty 
which is freed from the deformity and the 
peculiarity found in nature in all indivi- 
duals of a species. 

Beaver, the Castor, Lin. A genus of 
aquatic animals, highly interest ng from 
their habits, industry, and ingenuity. 
The animal is about two feet long, its 
body thick and heavy, and its fur, which 
is in great demand w ith hatters, is of a 
reddish brown colour, but sometimes 
flaxen coloured, and at others black, or 
even white. The beaver is easily tamed, 
lives on bark and other hard substances, 
and builds huts on the banks of some soli- 
tary river for winter habitation, each hut 
serving for several families, which sepa- 
rate in summer and live solitarily. See 
Castor. 

Bed. 1. In geology, a stratum of two 
yards or more in thickness. 2. In ma- 

sonry, the horizontal courses of a wall are 
called bids • that at the under surface of 
any particular stone is the under-bed, and 
that at the upper surface, the upper-bed. 

— 3, Id gunnery, the frame of timber in 


which cannon, mortars, Ac. are placed to 
give them a steady and even position. 

Bed-cham'bfr, Lords of the. Officers 
of the ro>al household, under the groom 
of the stole ; they are 12 in number. 

BHD-Mom.DiNo. In architecture, the 
mem be i*8 of a cornice which are placed 
below the coronet, consisting of an ogee, 
a list, and boultine. 

Bfd-straw , a popular name. 1 . Of the 
Phamaeeum tnollugo, an Indian shrub. 
2. Of all the plants of the genus Ga- 
lium, of which there are sixteen British 
species, known by many other names, 
as mug-wort, goose-grass, goose-share, 
cleavers, hayviff, cheese-rennet, ladies’ 
bed-straw. 

Bff., a name common to all the insects 
of the genus Apis, Lin., but particularly 
applied to the Apis mellifica, Lin., or 
honey-bee (Apis, Latreille). There are 
several other species, however, w r hich de- 
serve the name nearly as well. The bee- 
communitics consist of neuters (barren 
females), usually from 1500 to 2000, but 
sometimes exceeding 3000, with f>00 or 
800 males, about 1000 drones, and com- 
monly a single female styled king by the 
ancients, and queen by us. When the hive 
becomes overstocked, a young colony is 
sent out under the direction of a queen- 
bee , this is culled swarming , and casting 
in some parts of Scotland. 

Bre-HiiEAn, the pollen of flowers col- 
lected by bees as food for their larva; or 
joung. 

Bfe-eattr, a bird of which there are 
several spec ies closely allied to the swal- 
1 low’s ■ it feeds on insects, chiefly bees. The 
name is common to all the speiies of the 
genus Merops (Lin.), but especially de- 
notes the apiaster. 

Bff-oiur, a soft unctuous matter with 
which bees cement the combs to the hives 
and close up the cells: called also propolis. 

Beech, a name common to all the spe- 
cies of the genus F'agus 'q. v.). The beech- 
tree, well known in England as the Fagus 
syliatua, a valuable forest-tree. The 
name is Sax. becc, boc, probably the name 
of the bark, and this being used by our 
ancestors as the material foi writing on, 
the word came to signify a book. 

Beef-eateks. 1. The yeomen of the 
Queen’s guard, corrupted from Fr. bvffe- 
tiers, at buffet, a sideboard, in allusion to 
their being stationed by the sideboard at 

royal dinner?.. 2. A genus of African 

bird of one specie's (Buphnga Afrtcana) , so 
named from the popular notion, that, in 
extracting the larvae of the oestrus, on 
which it feeds, from the skin of cattle, it 
really feeds on the cuttle themselves. The 
bird is brownish, has a cuneiform tall, 
and is as large as a thrush. 

Beer Fr. bttre. Germ. bier. The fer- 
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mentcd Infusion of malted barley, fla- 
voured with hops, constitutes the best 
species of beer, but there are many beve- 
rages of inferior quality to which this 
name is given, ns spruce-beer, ginger- 
beer, molasses beer, &c., all of which 
consist of a saccharine liquor, partially 
advanced into the vinous fermentation, 
and flavoured with peculiar substances. 
The Homans gave beer the appropriate 
name of Cerevisia,m being the product of 
corn, the gift of Ores. 

Beet, a name common to all the plants 
of the genus Beta , but especially the Beta 
vulgaris, cultivated throughout the 
greater part of Europe for its succulent 
root {beet root), from which sugar has been 
pretty extensively manufactured, espe- 
cially in France, and more recently used 
in the manufacture of beer. Nitre is 
obtained from the leaves of the same 
plant. There are three varieties known 
in our kitchen-garden, the red, white, 
and green. 

ItEE'rx.K. 1. A name common to all the 
insects of the genus Scarabeeus (Lin.) See 
Scarabajl’s. Beetles are for some reason , 

or none, called dorks in Scotland. 2. 

In architecture, a large wooden hammer, 
or mallet, with one, two, or three han- 
dles for as many persons, for drawing 
piles, stakes, &c. 

liter >, a Turkish title equivalent to prince 
or lord; written begh, and pronounced 
bey or bee, by the Turks themselves 

BegT.f.rbeo, a title of a high officer 
among the Turks, next in dignity to the 
grand vizier. The title beglerbeg means 
prince of princes or lord of lords, and im- 
plies that the bearer is the governor of a 
province, called a beglerbcghc, and having 
several begs under lum 

Be'guines, certain female societies in 
Germany and the Netherlands, whose 
members united themselves for the pur- 
poses of devotion and charity, without 
taking the monastic vows. The name 
means suppliants ; and in Germany several 
oleemosynary institutions are called be- 
guinages, in imitation of the beguinages 
or houses inhabited by the beguinps. 

Be'hemoth, the scriptural name of an 
animal which Boehnrt endeavours to 
prove to be the hippopotamus. The He- 
brew word is from an Arabic root signify- 
ing a beast , but indefinitely. 

Bkjo'io, the bean of Carthagena. A 
small bean of South America, famous as 
an antidote against the poison of all ser- 
pents, when eaten immediately, 

BEt-EM'Nms, an extinct genus of mol- 
lusca, the shells of which are found plen- 
tifully in the chalk rocks. They are 
classed with the cephalopods: about 90 
species are known. The name is from 
/SfAtftvsy , a dart, In allusion to the straight 
tapering form of the shall. 


Bht.fm'noid, in anatomy, a term applied 
to the styloid processes in general: from 
piksprovi a dart, and iTtioz, likeness, in 
allusion to their shape. 

Byt-EsraiT , naturalised from tho French. 
An agreeable vivacity in writing or con- 
versation. 

Bei/frey, Fr. biffroy, or rather, Sax. boll, 
and Lat. ferre, to carry. In the middle 
ages this term denoted a tower raised by 
the besiegers to overlook the place be- 
sieged, in which sentinels were stationed 
to watch the avenues, and to prevent sur- 
prise by parties of the enemy, and to give 
notice of fires by ringing a bell. — The 
name has since been transferred to that 
part of a steeple in which tho bell is hung. 
This was called in the middle ages the 
campanile. 

Bell. A bell consists of three parts— 
the barrel or body, the clapper or hammer 
called also the tongue, and the ear or can- 
non, which is the enlarged mouth. — 
Church- bells originated in Italy , and were 
introduced into England in the eighth 
century. — The word bell is used to desig- 
nate many instruments and parts of 
machines of forms similar to that of a 
bell. The word is also used popularly to 
denote the calyx of a flower, from its 
shape. 

Beli-flow'eb, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Campanula, of 
which there are nine British species. The 
name is synonymous with harebell. 

Bell-met'a l, a composition of tin and 
copper, usually consisting of three parts 
of copper and one of tin. Less tin is used 
for church bells, than for clock-bells, and 
for very small bells a small quantity of 
zinc is added to the alloy. 

BFXL-rEi'PFR, the Capsicum grossum, a 
biennial plant of both Indies. It is the 
red pepper of the gardens, and pepper of 
Guinea used in pickling. 

Bt i. la Bonn a, the deadly nightshade 
( Atropa belladonna), said to be named bella- 
donna, because the Italian ladies use the 
juice of its berries as a cosmetic. 

Bellfs-Llttris (Anglic b, bill -letter). A 
French term meaning polite literature. 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of what is or has been 
called belles-lettres ; in fact, the vaguest 
definition is the best, as almost every 
branch of knowledge has at one time 
been included in, at another excluded 
from, this denomination. The most cor- 
rect definition, therefore, vrould be, 
perhaps, such as embrace all knowledge 
and every science not merely abstract, 
nor simply useful ; but there is a gene- 
ral understanding, at present, that the 
name ought to be restricted to poetry, 
rhetoric, and such prose writings as lay 
claim to elegance of style. 
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B*r,*i,is, the daisy. A genus of the 
Class Syngenesia, and order Poly, mperfiua. 
Named from bellus, pretty. There is only 
one British type, J?. perennis, called also 
bru'sowort, 

Bbix)'*a.nct» Gr. from javelin, 

and juarruety prophecy, divination by a 
Sight of arrows, quite common among 
the Arabians. The inscription on the 
label on the arrow first found, generally 
serves as a guide. 

Bfx'one, the generic name of the gar- 
fish, of which there are several species. 
Name from fithorn, a point, in reference 
to the pointed snout. The gar- fish are 
placed by Cuvier among the pikes (esores), 
in the soft-finned order of abdomiuales 
(MnUicopterygii abdominalri) , and were 
first formed by him into a distinct genus. 

Beit, Sax. belt, Lat. balteus. A gir- 
dle or band, as that in which a sword is 
hung. Machinery is often driven by 
means of belts. Those two zones or girdles 
which surround the planet Jupiter are 
named belts, and surgeons use the same 
term to denote the broader sort of bands 
used in dressing wounds In masonry, 
the term belt means a course of bricks or 
stones projecting from the rest of the 
wall, generally placed in a line with the 
sills of the first-floor windows. In he- 
raldry, It denotes the badge given to a 
person when raised to knighthood. 

Bkltein, an ancient festival in Ireland 
and Scotland, held on the 21st of June, 
where fires were kindled on the tops of the 
hills. It was among the last remains of 
druldism. 

Belu'qa., a Russian term signifying 
white fish, and used to designate a species 
Of the dolphin found in the Arctic seas, 
and rivers, and caught foritsoil and skin. 

Bf.lvfde're, an Italian term, which 
literally means fine view , used to desig- 
nate a turret or lantom raised above a 
roof, &c. as an observatory ; and in Italy 
and France, a small edifice erected in 
gardens for enjoying a fine prospect. 

Bin, Ben-nut. The fruit of the Jfo- 
ringa aptera. It affords an oil by simple 
pressure, called oil of ben and sometimes 
ben- oil. 

Bewch'e&s, in the inns of court, are the 
senior members of the society. They have 
been readers, and being admitted to plead 
within the bar, are called inner hamsters. 

Bend. In nautical language, to bend is 
to fasten, as the cable to the ring of an 
anchor , and the knot by which the fasten- 
ing js made, is called a bend. The bends of 
a ship are the strongest and thickest 
planks of her sides, more usually called 
wales. They are reckoned from the water, 
first, second, &c. bend. 

Bvnd. In heraldry, an honourable or- 
dinary, formed by lines drawn front the 


dexter corner to the sinister base. It is 
supposed to represent a shoulder-belt or 
scarf, and to signify that the bearer has 
been valiant in war. 

Bend'let, in heraldry, dim. of bend. It 
occupies a sixth part of the shield. 

Benp'y. In heraldry, applied to the 
field when divided into parts diagonally, 
and varying in metal and colour. 

Bens, the Sesamum orientalc, an African 
plant. 

Benedic'ttnfb, a celebrated order of 
monks, called also Black Friars. They 
take their name from professing to follow 
the rules of St. Benedict. 

Bkn'efice, from bene , well, and .facto, to 
make. All church preferments arc called 
benefices, except bishoprics, which are 
called dignities ; hut ordinarily the latter 
term is applied also to deaneries, arch- 
deaneries, and prebendaries ; and bene- 
fices is appropriated to parsonages, vicar- 
ages, and donatives. In the middle ages, 
benefice was used for a fee, or an estatP in 
lands, granted at first for life only, and 
held er mero beneficto of the donor. The 
estate afterwards becoming hereditary , 
took the appellation of feud, and benefice 
was transferred to church livings. 

Benefit of Cleroy, a privilege in law, 
at first peculiar to clergymen, but after 
wards made available to the laity who 
could read, all such being considered 
clerks. It consisted in the exemption, 
wholly or partially, from the jurisdiction 
of the lay tribunals. The felon, on being 
convicted by the latter, claimed the bene- 
fit of clergy, had a book put into his 
hands, and if the ordinary pronounced 
these words , ki legit ut clericus,” he reads 
like a clergyman, the culprit w’as handl'd 
over to the ecclesiastical court for a new 
trial or purgation, the pretty uniform 
result of whlrh was his acquittal. Bene- 
fit of clergy was finally abolished in Eng- 
land by 7 & 8 George IV. c. 28. 

Bfne'volence, a species of tax levied 
by the sovereign. It was nominally a 
i gratuity, but was in fact exacted as a 
forced loan, with or without repayment. 

Bbn'jamin-Tree, a name common to 
two distinct trees. 1. The Laurus ben- 
zoin, called also spice bush, native of Ame- 
rica 2. The Styrasr benzoin, which af- 

fords the gum benzoin. See Benzoin. 

Bent, bent-grass, a name common to 
all the species of grasses composing the 
genus Agrostis. There are five British 
species. 

BeVzxne, the name applied by Mit- 
seherlick to the bi- carburet of hydrogen, 
which is procured by heating benzoic 
acid with lime. 

Ben'zoatv, a salt formed by the union 
of the benzoic acid with any salifiable 
bases. 

Benso'ic Acid, a peculiar vegetable 
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acid procured in small white needles of a 
silky lustre, from gum benzoin by subli- 
mation, hence called flowers of benjamin 
or benzoin, as well as by more compli- 
cated chemical processes. The taste is 
acrid, hot, acidulous and bitter, its smell 
slightly aromatic. 

Ben'zoin, Ger. hemge, 1 a substance 

Ben 'j ami n, Ft. betyotn, J classed by 
modern chemists among the balsams and 
eh elly used in perfumery. It is extracted 
by incision from the trunk and branches 
of the styrax benzoin, a tree which grows 
in several parts of the East Indies and 
adjacent islands. It comes to us m brittle 
masses, which, when white and of the 
form of almonds, are called amygdaloid, 
but when coloured and impure are called 
sorted benzoin. 

Bkn'zoine, a crystalline compound de- 
posited from oil of bitter almonds and 
some other oils w'hen kept in contact with 
potassa. 

BEn'zonb, a volatile fluid procured by 
Peligot by heating dry benzoate of lime. 
Byn. C ls ,Il 5 . 

Bkhberi'uesc, a natural order of plants 
of which the genus berbems is the type. 

Berberis, the barberry or pepperidge- 
bush, a genus. Herandrta — Monogyma 

Bir'dash, a kind of neck dress for- 
merly worn in England Persons who 
made and sold berdashes, were called 
her dashers, whence our modern haber- 
dashers. 

Berk' \ *s, a sect of Protestant dissen- 
ters from the Church of Scotland, who 
profess to follow the example of the an- 
cien t Bereans (Acts xvii . 1 0 — 1 3 , and xx . 4) , 
in building their system of faith and 
practice upon the scriptures alone, with- 
out regard to human authority. 

Bkrenga'rianb, the adherents of Beren- 
garius or Beronger of Tours, who de- 
clared (1050; against transubstantiution, 
in which he agreed with John Erigena. 

Berenice's Hair [Coma Berenices), a 
name given to seven stars in the tail of 
the constellation Leo, in compliment to 
Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Evcrgctes, who 
made an offering of her hair to the gods 
for the preservation of her husband. 

Bergamot, a species of citron (etfrvj 
medico), of which there are three varie- 
ties — i. The lemon -tree, (petiohs Itneari- 
bus, Lin.,) a native of the upper part of 
Asia, but cultivated in Spain, Portugal, 

and France. 2. The citron-tree (Citrus 

midtea, Lin.), the fruit of which is the 
ccdromel, less succulent than the lemon. 
8 The Citrus mella rma, Lam., pro- 
duced at first by grafting a citron on a 
stock of a bergamot pear-tree, whence 
the fruit participates both of the citron 
and pear. The essential oil, called essence 
oj beryamotte, is prepared from this fruit. 


Bergmotk. a court held on a hill (Sax. 
beorg, a hill, and mote, meeting) in 
Derbyshire, to decide controversies 
among the miners. 

Berib'eri. Two perfectly distinct dis- 
eases have been confounded under this 
name, the one a peculiar form of acute 
dropsy, the other a chronic disease of 
which paraljsis is the most promiuent 
feature. The first is the true beriberi. 
Berlin Blue, Prussian blue. 

Beume, in fortification , a space of 
ground, of three or four feet in width, 
left between the rampart and the moat 
or foss, designed to receive tlio mins of 
the rampart, and prevent the earth from 
filling the foss. It Is usually palisaded 
or planted with hedge. 

Ber'nacleb, a genus of palmipedes, dis- 
tinguished from the common geese by a 
shorter and slenderer bill. The brant 
and Egyptian goose are species. The 
bernacles were included by Lin. in the 
genus anas (q. v.), and are placed by Cu- 
vier among the lameUirostres. 

Bernardins, Bernardino monks. See 
Cistercians. 

Ber'rt. See Bacca. Berries are the 
fruits or seeds of many plants. The bay 
berrtes are of the fruit of the Laurus no- 
bilis, a tree which is a native of the 
south of Europe. The jumper berries are 
the fruit of the common juniper, Jtini- 
penis communis, principally imported from 
Holland, Germany, and Italy. The Tur- 
key yellow berries, the Persian berries, and 
the berries of Avignon, are extensively 
used in dyeing yellow ; they are the un- 
ripe fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius, a 
plant cultivated In Turkoy, Persia, 
France, and other countries, for the sake 
of its berries. These are the berries 
quoted in the London price currents. 

Ber'tl, Lat. beryUus, Gr. jBr,^vKXo?- A 
beautiful mineral ranked among the 
gems, usually a green colour of various 
shades, henco called by jewellers aqua- 
marine. See Emerald. 

Bksavls. (Norm, ayle, grandfather) 
Great grandfather. 

If an abatement happen on the death 
of one's grandfather or grandmother, a 
writ of ayle lieth , if on the death of 
the great-grandfather, then awiit of 
besayle, but If it mount one degree 
higher to the tresayle, or grandfather’s 
grandfather, the writ is called a writ 
of costnage, or de consanguineo. 

Bb’ta, the beet (q. v ). A genus of 
plants. Pcntandna — ■ Digyma. Named 
from the river Boetus in Spain, or accor- 
ding to Thfhs, from Celtic, Ml, red. 

Br'tel, the piper betel is a species of 
pepper vine cultivated extensively in 
India for its leaves, W'hieh the natives 
arc in the habit of chewing, either alone 
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or more commonly when compounded 
with a little lime obtained from sea-shell 
( ehunam ), and wrapped round slices of 
the areea nut (See Ahi:ca). This whole 
compound is called betel, of which there 
is an almost incredible eonsumpt on 
throughout India and other pnrt9 of the 
East as an article of luxury. It is carried 
about in boxes, and presented, by way of 
civility, as snuff is in Europe. It reddens 
the saliva, Rives. a bright hue to the lips, 
and renders the teeth quite black. 

Beth'lemites, an order of monks intro- 
duced into England in 1257. They were 
habited like the Dominicans, only that 
they wore a star of five rays, in memory 
of that which conducted the wise men to 
Bethlehem : hence called also star- bearers 
(stelhferi). 

Bet'onica, the betony. A genus of hardy 
perennials. Ihdynanna — Gymnospermia. 
Name altered from bentomc , in Celtic: 
ben, meaning nead and ton, good or tome: 
Its properties are cephalic. Whole vo- 
lumes have been written on the virtues of 
betony, and at the present time, you 
have more virtues than betony, is a prover- 1 
bial compliment in Italy. — The wood-be- 
tony (B. offmnalis), is the only British 
type : it is common in Scotland in woods 
and thickets. 

Betroth'ment, in law, a mutual pro- 
mise or compact between two parties, by 
which they bind themselves to marry The ' 
word imports, giving one’s troth, \ e true j 
faith or promise. Betrothment amounts 
to what civilians and canonists call spon- 
saha or espousals, sometimes desponmtion, 
or what the French call fianyailles. 

Be'tula, the birch. A genus of hardy 
trees of about 20 species, besides several 
varieties. Moncpcta — Polyandria. Name 
Latinised from Celtic, betn , the birch, 
which is the badge of the clan Buchanan. 

Bet'itlinr, a vegetable principle ob- 
tained from the bark of the common birch 
(Betula alba). It is of a white colour, very 
light, and crystallises in the form of long 
needles , soluble in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, ether, alcohol, and the fixed and 
volatile oils, but insoluble in water and 
alkaline solutions; fusible, volatile und 
inflammable. 

Bev'el. an instrument used by masons, 
carpenters, joiners, &c. It differs from a 
square in having a moveable tongue, so 
that the instrument may be set to any 
angle. 

Bevel- angle is a workman’s term for 
any other angle than one of 90° or 45°. — 
The operation of cutting to a bevel-angle 
is called bevelling. 

Bevel-geek, in mechanics, a species of 
wheel- work* in which the axes of the two 
•hafts are neither parallel nor at right 
angles to each other. 

Bevelxknt, in mineralogy, supposes the 


! removal of two contiguous segments from 
the edges, angles, or terminal faces of the 
predominant form, thereby producing 
new faces im lined to each other at a 
certain angle, and forming an edge. 

Seville, \ In heraldry, a thipg broken 

Bi vile, J or opening like a carpenter's 
bevel ; c. g. He bears argent, a chief 
bevild, vert.” 

Bi v . See Beg. 

Bezant's, round flat pieces of pure gold 
without any impression, supposed to have 
been the current coin of Byzantium. This 
coin was probably introduced into coat- 
armour by the Crusaders. The gold of- 
fered by the Queen on the altar at the 
feast of Epiphany and Purification, is 
called bezant. 

Bezel, the upper part of the collet of a 
ring which encompasses and fastens the 
stone. Kvv. hetzla, to curb. 

Bl'zoar, a concretion found in the 
stomach of an animal of the goat kind 
(capra gazella) , hence the name from Pers. 
pazar, a goat. Some however derive the 
word from Pers pazacher, which means 
the poison-destunjer , the substance being 
regaided in Oriental countries as uu in- 
fallible antidote to poison , and lienee all 
alexipharmies were called bo/oardics. — 
The name bezoar has latterly been ex- 
tended to all the concretions found In 
animals, hence we have the bovine, and 
the camel bezoar, the Persian bezoar is 
however must highly valued - it is of the 
size of a kidney bean. The King of Persia 
stnt three as a present to Napoleon : these 
consisted of woody fibre. 

Bk'zoui mini r vl, a deutoxidc of anti- 
mony awkwardly prepared. 

Bi, a Latin prefix for bis, double, twice ; 
e g when prefixed to the name of a saline 
compound, it indiea tes two equivalents of 
acid to one of the base 

Biarsen'iate, a salt in which there are 
two primes of the arsenic acid to one of 
the base. 

Biartic't-i ate, Lat. bis and articxdw, 
joint Applied to the antennae and the 
abdomen of insects, consisting of but two 
joints. 

Bi aurtcVlatk, Lat from his, and awn- 
rula, an auricle. In comparative anatomy, 
a heart with two auricles. 

Bi'ble, /S//3Aof. The Book, by way of 
eminence. The authorised version now 
in use in England was made by command 
of James I., and is commonly called Kmg 
Janies' Bible. It is the work of 1 7 translators. 

Bible Society. A society established 
in England in 1804, with the sole object 
of encouraging a wider circulation of the 
Scriptures without note or comment, &* 
expressed In its regulations. 

Bibuo'oracht, from (2i@Xo;, ft book, 
and yfeupv), description. A history or 
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description of books as to their dates, 
editions, form, typo, and other particulars 
connected with their publication. The 
term is now sometimes used to denote the 
arrangement and classification of the par- 
ticulars, facts, or objects of some depart- 
ment of science, as the bibliography of 
the mammalia. 

Bhu.oma'nia, from ftifikct, a book, and 
fAGtvioti madness, book-madneBs, a dis- 
ease which manifests itself in an over- 
anxiety to obtain old and scarce editions 
of books, without much regard to the 
value of their contents. , 

Bkai/caraie, Lat bis and calcar , a 
spur. When a limb or part is armed with 
two spurs. 

Bicap'sular, Lat. bicapsularis, having 
two capsules , e. g a bicapsular pericarp 
Bit ar'honatf, a carbonate containing 
two equivalents of the acid to one of the 
base. 

Bi< e, Bise. A blue colour used in paint- 
ing, and prepared from the Lapis Armenus 
(Armenian stone). It is a smalt reduced 
to a tine powder by levigation. 

B trues, Lat. Ins and caput, head. Ap- 
plied to muscleshaving a double insertion. 

Bkhromati., a tliromate containing 
two equivalents of the acid, fqr one of the 
base. 

Bicii*'itat m ) Lat. biceps, having two 
Btf ir'ETocs, I heads. A term applied to 
muscles which have two distinct origins. 

Bicoi/LiGATr,Lat. bis, and colltgo, I bind 
together. In ornithology , the connexion 
of all tiie anterior toes by a basal w eb. 
Bi'corn, I from Lat. bis and cornu, a 
Bicor'nus, j horn,tw r o-hornod. Applied 
to parts of plants from their shape, 
as the anthers of the Erica vulgaris. 
Bicus'i’iDArE, j Lat. bicuspulatus, two- 
Bicus'rin, I pointed, two-fanged 
(cuspis, a spear). Applied, 1. To leaves 
that terminate in two points. 2. To teeth 
Which have double fangs. 

Bid'ale (bul and ale) A local custom in 
some parts, of inviting friends to a poor 
person’s house to drink ale, and make up 
a charitable reckoning 
Biden'tate, Lat. bidcntatus, furnished 
with two teeth. Applied to parts of 
plants. 

Bimc/iTATE, Lat. bidigitatus (his and 
digitus, a finger). Applied to leaves, the 
common petiole of which has two leaflets 
at its extremity. 

Bnman-rrNNATR, Lat. bidigiti-pen- 
natm. Applied in botany to bidigltatc 
leaves, the leaflets of w hich are pinnate. 

Bidet, a kind of basin supported on 
legs : used in washing the low er part of 
the body. 

Bier-balk, the church-road for burials 
Bi'* Eii, Lat. bi/erus(bis, twice, and fero, 
to hear), a plant that bears fruit twice 


a year, which is the case with many tro- 
pical plants. 

Bif'xd, forked, Lat. b\fidus , divided into 
two. Applied chiefly in botany, as to seed- 
vessels, petals, &o., which are two-clcft, 
but not deeply divided. 

Bn lo'hate, Lat. Inflorus, two-flowered. 
Applied to a pedicle having two flowers 

Bif'orate, Lat, biforatus (bis, and forts), 
a door. Having tw o apertures or pores. 

Bii'ormcs, singular bodies, minute 
oval sacs, lately discovered in the interior 
of the green pulpy part of the leaves of 
some plants 

Bio, a kind of barley (Scotch barley), 
more commonly written bigg. Sei Bar- 
eev 

Bi'ga. In old records, a cart or vehicle 
with two w'heels, drawm by two horses. 
Bis and jugtim. 

Big'amy, from bis and ywxos, marriage. 
A hj brid term meaning double marriage, 
or the having of two wives at once, 
which is felony by statute. The term is 
frequently used synonymously with poly - 
gamy, and in this sense means the crime 
of having a plurality of wives. Jn the 
ration law, the term was formerly applied 
to marriage with a second wife after the 
death of the first, or once marrying a 
widow, w'hieh disqualified a man for or- 
ders, and holding ecclesiast cal offices. 

Big as' ter, from bis and yaterrr^, a belly. 
A hybrid term sometimes used for biven- 
ter (q v.). 

Biufm'isatf, Lat. ligeminatus, double- 
paired (bis and gemmt, twins). Applied 
to a leaf, when near the apex of the c om- 
mon petiole there is a straight pair of 
secondary petioles, each of which is sup- 
ported by a pair of opposite leaflets , e. g. 
Mimosa ungmsiati. 

Bight, Dan. bot/t , a bend, coil, or turn- 
ing. 1. The double part of a rope, where 

it is folded, in distinction to the ends 

2. The inward bent of a horse’s chambreb, 
and of the fore knees 

Bhjno n i a, the trumpet-flower. A very 
extensive genus of plants, most of winch 
are shrubs. Dtdynamia—Angtospermia. 
Inhabit warm climates. Named in honour 
of Hlgnon, by Tournefort. 

Bignpnia'ce.f, a natural family of 
plants. The genus Bignoma is the type. 

Bi-hvduo-c arson, carburetter! hjdro- 
gen, or olefiant gas, is sometimes so 
named. It is composed of two equiva- 
lents of caibon, and two of hjdrogen. 

Bi HVDRoo't’RKr or Carbon, sub-car- 
buvetted hjdrogen gas, called also heavy 
inflammable air, and fl re-damp, * C -r 
2 H. See Hvdroguuet. 

Bihirak', \ a Persian intercalary 

Bihciiak' i month, introduced once in 
120 years. It serves the same purposo as 
our leap yeai intercalations. 

s 2 
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BrnYDUoa'i-RjET, a double hydrogurct. 
See Hydkoo uket. 

Bu'roons, Lat. bijugue, twice-paired 
(bit and jugum). Applied to leaves com- 
posed of two pairs of opposite leaflets on 
the common petiole. 

Bikh, a deleterious plant used by the 
inhabitants of Nepal to poison their wells, 
at the time the British troops invaded it. 
This poison has been ascertained to be 
the Aconitum ferox. 

Bjx'abiate, Lat. bilabia tus, two-lipped 
(6m and labium). Applied in botany , e.g. 
the corols of flowers. 

Bilacin'iate, Lat. bilaeiniahu, double 
laciniate. Applied to a leaf when the 
margin is cut into two segments 

Bilam'ellate, Lat. bilamellatus, having 
two layers (bis and lamella). Used in 
botany to denote that the part Is of the 
form of a flattened sphere longitudinally 
bifid. 

Bi'lanber, by and land. A small vessel 
with two masts, distinguished from other 
two masted vessels by the form of the 
mainsail, which is bent to the whole 
length of a yard, hanging fore and aft, 
and inclined to the horizon in an angle of 
about 45®, the foremost lower corner, 
called the tack, being secured by a ring- 
bolt in the deck, and the aftermost or 
sheet in the tafferel. It was used chiefly 
in the canals of the Low Countries : hence 
its name. 

B lct'eral, Lat. bilatercdis, two-sided 
( btr and latus, a side). 

Bil'boes. I In ships, long bars of iron 

Bii'bows. j with shackles sliding on 
them, and a lock at the end, used to con- 
fine the feet of offenders. Hence, also, the 
punishment of offenders in this way is 
called by the same name, and is equiva- 
lent to punishment in the stocks on land. 

Bile, Lat. bilis, the gall , a bitter fluid 
secreted by the liver,in part flowing into 
the intestines, and in part regurgitating 
into the gall-bladder. This fluid is se- 
creted in the minute lobules of the liver 
from the blood, contained in the extreme 
branches of the portal vein, and is brought 
by minute canals, called biliary ducts, 
into the hepatic duct, which conveys it 
luto the common biliary duct, by which 
it Is carried into the duodenum. 

Bidk'stones, biliary calculi are popu- 
larly so named- Sec Cau firs. 

Bjloe, from Goth, bulgia, to swell. The 
protuberant part of a cask, which is 
usually in the middle. The bilge of a ship 
is the underpart of her floor which ap- 
proaches to a horizontal direction, and 
on which she would rest if aground. 
When this part of the ship is fractured, 
she is said to be bilged ; the water which 
ties in the bilge, is called the bilge water, 
and the pump adapted to withdraw it is 
called the bilge pump. 


Eil'iary, Lat biliarius, appertaining or 
relating to bile; e.g. the bile or biliary 
ducts, which are minute canals adapted 
to convey the bile intc the hepatic duct. 
Biliary calculi are concretions which form 
in the gall bladder or bile ducts. 

Bilin'ouknt, from bt s and lingua. A 
jury impanelled on a foreigner, part being 
English and part being natives of the 
same country with the panel. 

Bill. 1. The heak of a bird, from Sax. 
bille, the primary sense of which is a 

shoot. 2. A cutting instrument, used 

by pi umbel’s, basket-makers, and gar- 
deners, made in the form of a bird’s man- 
dible, and fitted with a handle , when 
short it is called a hand-bill, when long, a 
hedge-bill, being used for cutting hedges 
and priming-trees. From Sax. biilt), Ger. 
betl, an axe, a hatchet. 

Bn l, from Norm, btllc, a note. In law, 
a declaration in writing expressing some 
wrong the* complainant has suffered from 
the defendant, or a fault committed by 
some person against a law. It contains 
the fact complained of, the damage sus- 
tained, and a petition or process against 
the defendant for redress. In Scots law, 
the term extends to every application in 
writing, by way of petition to the court 
of session. The term Is also used in Eng 
land to signify an obligation or security 
given for money under the hana, and 
sometimes the seal, of the debtor, with- 
out a condition or forfeiture for non-pa) - 
ment, in which circumstance it differs 
from a bond. This kind of security in 
very generally called a note of hand. In 
parliament, the word bill is used to denote 
a draft or form of a law presented but not 
enacted. In some instances statutes are 
called bills, but they are usually qualified 
by some descriptive title, as a bill of at- 
tainder. When a bill has received the 
sanction of both houses of parliament and 
the royal assent, it is generally named an 
Act of Parliament. 

Bin, or Entry, a WTltten account of 
goods entered at the custom-house, whe- 
ther imported or intended for export- 
ation. 

Bill or Exchamqb, a written request 
or order to one person or company to pay 
a certain sum of money therein stated 10 
another person or company, on his or 
their order. The person who rnnkes the 
bill is called the drawer, the person to 
whom it is addressed, the drawee, and 
the person to whom or to whose order 
on the face of the bill it is payable, the 
jtayee. If the drawee accepts the bill, 
he thereby becomes the acceptor. A bid 
of exchange differs trom a promtsMug 
note in lieiug a request to another per- 
son to pay, whereas the latter is a pi o- 
i nis« on the part of the maker himself 
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to pay the sum specified to the payee. 
Bills of exchange are either iniand, i.e., 
when both the drawer and drawee re- 
side in the same county; or foreign, i.e., 
when drawn by a person in one country 
upon one residing in another. 

Bill of Health, a certificate or in- 
strument, signed by consuls or other pro- j 
per authorities delivered to the masters 
of ships at the time of their clearing 
out from all ports or places suspected 
of being particularly liable to infectious 
disorders, certifying the state of health 
at the time that such ship sailed. A 
clean bill imports that, at the time the 
ship sailed no infectious disorder was 
known to exist there. A suspected bill, 
more commonly called a touched patent 
or bill, imports that no infectious dis- 
order had actually broken out, but that 
there were rumours of such. A foul bill 
imports that the place was affected when 
the vessel left, this is more commonly 
known by the absence of clean bills, 
a foul bill not being worth having. 

Bill of Laoino, a formal receipt signed 
by the master of a trading vessel in his 
capacity of carrier, acknowledging that 
he has received the goods specified in it 
on board his ship, and binding himself, 
under certain exceptions, to deliver them 
in the like good order as received, at the 
place and to the individual named, Ac. 
There are usually triplicate copies, one 
for the party sending, another for the 
party to whom the goods are sent, and 
the third for the captain. 

Biu. 01 Mortality, an account of the 
number of deaths in a place in a given 
time. These bills usually contain also a 
summary of births, christenings, Ac. 

Bill of Parcfls, an account given by 
the seller to the buyer of the several arti- 
cles purchased, with the price of each. 
Ste In von e. 

Bill oi Bights, a summary “of that 
residium of natural liberty which is not 
required by the laws of society to be sacri- 
ficed to public convenience , or else those 
civil privileges which society has engaged 
to provide in lieu of those natural liberties 
so given up by individuals.” The name 
is usually given to the declaration pre- 
sented by the houses of Lords and Com- 
mons to the Prince of Orange in 1G88, on 
his succession to the British throne, 
wherein they “ do claim, demand, and 
insist upon, all and singular the pre- 
mises” us their undoubted rights and 
privileges. A similar declaration was 
made in the act of settlement. 

Bill oj Sale, a contract under seal, by 
which an individual conveys away the 
right and interest he has in the goods and 
chattels named in the bill, on some consi- 
deration given or promised. 

Biu, of Bight, when a morchant is 


ignorant of the real nature of the good* 
assigned to him, so that he is unable to 
make a perfect entry of them, he must 
give due notice of the circumstance at the 
custom-house: the collector is thereupon 
authorised to take an entry by bill oj sight , 
and to grant warrant that the goods be 
landed and examined by the importer in 
presence of the officers. 

Bill of Store, a license granted by the 
custom-house to merchants, to carry such 
stores and prov skins as are necessary for 
a voyage free of duty. 

B.l'la Yi/ra, true bill. The indorse- 
ment of the grand inquest upon any in- 
dictment which is found to be probably 
true. 

Billtte', billeted. A French word used 
in heraldry to signify that the ground of 
the escutcheon is strewed with billets or 
rectangular oblong figures — supposed to 
represent cloth of gold and silver — num- 
ber of such indefinite. 

Biil'iardb, an interesting game of 
French invention, played on a rectangular 
table covered with green cloth, with ivory 
balls which are to be driven into holes 
called hazard-nets or pockets, at the corners 
of the table, with sticks, one of which is 
a Mime, and the other a me. 

Bill'ion, that is, In-nullim. According 
to the Lnglish system of numeration, a 
billion means a million times a million , or 
1,000,000 X 1,000,000 = 1,000,000,000,000; 
but iu the French sytem it expresses a 
thousand times a million, or 1000 X 
1,000,000 1,000,000,000. See Numera- 

tion. 

Buo'bed, Lat. bilolms, two-lobed. Ap- 
plied in botany to leaves, petals, seed- 
vessels, &.C., which are divided into two 
rounded portions or lobes ; c. g. the cap- 
sules of the teromeet biloba. 

Biioc'ular, Lat. bilocularis, two-celled. 
Applied to capsules, &c., which have two 
cells. 

BiMAc'uLATF,,Lnt. bis and macula, a spot. 
Anything marked with two spots 

Lima's a, Lat. from bis and mantes, a 
hand • two-handed animals. The bimana 
constitute the first order of mammalia — 
comprehends but one genus, and that 
genus is man. 

Bimaii'gix ate, two margined. A term 
applied to shells whi< h are furnished with 
a double margin at* far as the lip. 

Biwf'mal, bis and medial. If two me- 
dial lines, commensurable only in power, 
and containing a lational rectangle, lie 
compounded, the whole will be irrational 
w ith resjK'et to the other too, and is n.first 
bimedia l line: but if the lines be commen- 
surable only in power and contain a me- 
dial rectangle, the whole, when com- 
pounded, will be irrational, and constitute 
a second bunedial line. Euclid, B. x. prop, 
i 38 and 32 
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Bin , for Wuus, a» a prefix is synonymous 
with bi (q. v.). 

Bi'nary, Lttt. binarius, arranged in 
twos; e. g. a binary compound is that 
resulting from the union of two elements ; 
a binary number is one made up of two 
units; a binary arrangement is made 
with pairs. 

Bi'nary Arithmetic is that wherein 
unity or 1 and 0 are only used. In this 
arithmetic the cypher multiplies by 2 
instead of 10, as it does in the common 
arithmetic. 

Bi'nary Logarithms were contrived 
and calculated by M. Euler for facilitating 
musical calculations. The modulus a two 
instead of ten, us in the common loga- 
rithms, or one in the hyperbolic loga- 
rithms. 

Bi'nary Measure, in music, is that used 
in common time .wherein the time of rising 
in beating is equal to the time of falling. 

Bi'nate, Lat. binatus, in pairs. Applied 
to a leaf divided into two parts almost its 
whole length ; or to a compound leaf hav- 
ing only two leaflets on a common petiole. 

Bind. 1. Bxndand clttnch&rc names used 
Indifferently by miners to designate the 
soil upon which the coal strata rest. It 
is an argillaceous shale, more or less in- 
durated, and sometimes intermixed with 
sand and resembling sandstone, but al- 
most always passing into a clayey soil on 
exposure to the action of the atmosphere. 
— —2. In music, a tie for grouping notes 
together. 

Bind'ing-joists, those joists of a floor 
into which the trimmers of stair cases, 
or well-holes of the stairs and chimney- 
ways, are framed. 

BiNER'vATF,Lat. btnerviue, two nerved , 
applied in botany to leaves which have 
two longitudinal ribs or nerves. 

Bin'nacle, a box containing a ship’s 
compass, and light to show it at night. 
It was formerly called Inttade, supposed 
to be a corruption of Fr. halntacle, hut 
more probably botte d'aiguiile, needle box. 

Bi'hocle,Binoc'ular Telescope^ tele- 
scope to which both eyes may be ap- 
plied, hence the name from bmoeulus, 
double-eyed. It consists of two tubes 
with two sets of glasses of the same 
power, and adjusted to the same axis. 
The instrument is not now used, being 
found inconvenient. 

Biko'mial, from binus and nomen. In 
algebra , a quantity consisting of two 
terms or names, and connected by the 
sign -t or — . When connected by the 
latter sign the quantity is usually called 
a residual , and by Euclid au apotome. 

Bino'miat. Theorem, a general alge- 
braical expression or formula by which 
any power or root of a quantity of two 
terms may be expanded into a series. It 
Is usually called the Newtonian theorem, 


Newton being considered the inventor, 
as he certainly was, in tlm< case of the 
fractional and negative exponents, and 
this includes all the other cases of powers, 
division, &c. 

Bm'oxALiTE.an oxalate in which there 
are two (btnus, twice) equivalents of the 
acids to one of the base. 

Bin'oxide, written incorrectly for deu- 
toxtde. See Oxide. 

Bi'Nus.aLat. word meaning by couples, 
(bis and unus,) applied to leaves when 
there are only two upon a plant. 

Bio'cellate, Lat. bis and ocellus, dim. a 
small eye. In entomology, when the wing 
of an insect is marked with two eye-like 
spots. 

Bip'arttt.e, Lat. bipartilus, having two 
corresponding ports, applied to the co- 
rolla, leaf, and other parts of plants whim 
divided into two corresponding parts at 
the base. 

Bipahti'ti, a tribe of pcntamcrous colc- 
optera, composed of carabici which, “ in 
relation to their habits, might he styled 
fossores .” These insects all keep on tin* 
ground, conceal themselves either in 
holes or under stones, and frequently 
leave their retreat, only at night, to prey 
on other insects; they are particularly 
proper to hot climates, though Britain 
produces some genera. 

Bipec'tinam:, Lat, bis and pecten, a 
comb , a part hating two margins toothed 
like a comb. 

Bipel't ate, Lat. bis, and pelta, a buck- 
ler , an animal or part having a defence 
like a double shield 

Bipus'nate , Lat. bipennatus, doubly 
pennate, applied to a compound leaf hav- 
ing a common petiole which produces 
two partial ones, each bearing leaflets of 
Its own. 

BirET'Atous having two petals, bis and 
mrukov a petal. 

Biimnnat'ii in, Lat. bipinnat\fi<lus , 
doubly pinnatiiied: applied to a pinnntl- 
fled lea, the segments of which are them- 
selves pinuatified. 

BiPu'piiLAri, Lat. his, and pupilla, a 
pupil. In entomology , an eye-like spot on 
the wing of a butterfly, having two dots 
or pupils within it of a different colour. 

Biuuai/hate, Lat. biquadratic, doubly- 
squared. The hiquadrate of a number is 
the square of the square. Thus 4 is the 
square of 2, and 16 is the square of 4 ; 16 
is therefore the biquadra te of 2. 

Biouaoratic, from bis and quadratus, 
squared. In algebra, a biquadratic power, 
root, or equation, is a power, root, or 
equation of the fourth degree. See Loca- 
tion , Power, and Boot. 

Birch, the bctula of botanists, a genus 
of arborescent plants of about 20 species, 
met with in every part of the north of 
Europe. Two species are found in llri 
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tain, the common and dwarf birch, but 
there are four varieties of the former. 
The Scotch name Is birk, Sax. birc. 

The second letter of the Runic alpha- 
bet is called biarkann, i.e. the birch- 
leaf, and the second of the Irish is bed 
or bmth, birch. 

Bird'-ciu, a little stick, cleft at one 
end, in which is put a leaf of some plant 
for imitating the cry of birds when blown 
upon like a whistle. A laurel leaf coun- 
terfeits the cry of lapwings, a leek that 
of nightingales, &e. 

Bird'i.imk, bird and slime, a vegetable 
substance generally prepared from the 
middle bark of the holly, and so called 
because, from its great viscidity, it is 
used to entangle birds. It may likewise 
be obtained from the mistletoe, the vi- 
burnum lautana, young shoots of alder, 
and other vegetables. 

limn of PA.nA.msE. The birds of Para- 
dise are natives of New Guinea, and the 
adjoining islands, are said to live on 
fruits, and are particularly fond of aro- 
matics. See Pakaois.ea. 

Bird'-pepper, the capsicum baccatum, a 
shrubby plant of both Indies, bearing an 
oval fruit, very biting, to w hich the name 
of bird-pepper is given. 

limns, in heraldry, arc emblems of ex- 
pedition, liberty, readiness, and fear. 

Biki/k-eye. 1. A species of the prim- 
rose, the primula jannosa. 2 The 

Adonis t 'era, and sometimes the whole 
genus Adonis, more usually called phea- 
sant’s -eye. 

Biud’b-eve-view, a view taken from a 
point considerably above the objects re- 
presented. 

HiKD's-MouTH, In architecture, an intc- 
t rior angle or notch cut in the end of a 
piece of timber for its reception on tlic 
edge of a pole or plate. It signifies also 
the internal angle of a polygon. 
JlinD’s-NEsr. 1. A genus of ferns, the 

struthiopteris germanica. 2. The plants 

of the genus monotropa arc distinguished 
by the name yellow bird's nest, but arc 
often called simply bird’s-nest. The British 
species is the M. hypopithys. 3. The 
list era nidus avis of Britain 

Bmn’s- nests, in commerce, the nest of a 
species of swaliow peculiar to the Indian 
Islands (the hirwuio esculenta),\v r> highly 
valued in China as an article oi luxury. 
Tin* nest in shape resembles that of other 
swallows. It is formed of a viscid sub- 
stance not unlike fibrous, imperfectly, 
concocted isinglass These esculent nests 
arc chiefly found in caverns iu Java, and 
the better sorts are sold at Canton at from 
61. to 71 per lb. 

Bi'reme, Lat. birernis, a vessel with two 
banks or tiers of oars (in* and remus an 
oar). 


Birhomboi'dat., bis and rhomboid Hav- 
ing a surface of 12 rhombic faces, which 
being taken 6 and 0, and prolonged till 
they intercept each other, would form 
two different rhombs. 

B irth, evidence of. By the Trench civil 
code it is required that a declaration be 
made of the birth of every child to the 
proper officer within three days, with the 
production of the child. 

Birth or Bfrth, of a ship. The ground 
in which she is anchored; also, an apart- 
ment, as the midshipman’s berth; also, 
the space allotted to a Beaman to hang up 
his hammoek in. 

Birth'wort, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus aristolochia (q. v.). 

Bib, Lat. twice. In music , a word 
placed over passages signifying that they 
are to be played twice over. 

Bis'ccit, Lat. 6*< and cuit, baked. Ear- 
thenware when it has been baked, but 
not glazed. 

Bi'sect, Bisection, Lat. bis and scco, to 
cut. To bisect is to divide into two equal 
parts ; t*. g. the rational horizon bisects the 
globe , and such division is called a bisec- 
tion, 

Bibeo’went, bis and segment. One of the 
parts of a line, &c., divided into two equal 
parts. 

Bik'ktous, Lat. bis and seta, a bristle. 
When an anitnul is furnished with two 
bristle-like appendages. 

BisexVai., when flowers contain both 
stamens and pistils in the same envelope. 
It is the same as hermaphrodite. 

Bishop, Lut. episcopus ; Gr. iruncoros , of 
ittt, over, and trscocrot, inspector ; axoTicu, 
to view. This Greek and Latin word ac- 
companied the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the west and north of Europe, 
and has been corrupted into Saxon, 
biscop, bisceop; Sw. and Dan. btskop; 
D htsschop ; Germ, btschof. It is the title 
which the Athenians gave to those whom 
they sent into the provinces subject to 
them, to inspect the state of affairs , and 
the Romans gave the title to those whose 
business it was to inspect the provisions 
brought into the markets. In the primi- 
tive church the title denoted one who liud 
the pastoral charge of a church. In pro- 
cess of time the maintenance of their 
ecclesiastical prerogatives, and their ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical as well as criminal 
jurisdiction, left the bishops little time or 
inclination for Hie discharge of their 
duties as teachers and spiritual fathers. 
They therefore attached to themselves 
particular vicars, called suffragans, for 
the inspection of all that concerned the 
church. The office now became an object 
of ambition for the nobility and the sons 
of kings: it was honourable, profitable, 
and permitted sensual enjoyments of every 
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description. The reformation, in some of 
the Protestant countries, left the higher 
Clergy with the title of bishop, but stripped 
them of many of their privileges and 
much of their revenues : the English 
bishops fared the best, and for that reason 
the English church has received the name 
of ejwcopnl. Her bishops are appointed 
by the Sovereign, must be thirty years of 
age, and are, with the exception of the 
bishop of Sodor and Man, peers of the 
realm. 

Bis'mtjth, Germ, bismut. A metal of a 
reddish white colour, and almost destitute 
Of taste and smell. It is softer than cop- 
per, breaks when struck smartly with a 
hammer, aud consequently is not mallea- 
ble, neither can it be drawn into wire. 
Its sp. gr. is 982, but its density may be 
much increased by cautious hammering ; 
it melts at 476° Fah , and, if gradually 
cooled, it crystallises in octahedrons. At 
a strong heat it burns with a pale blue 
flame, and sublimes in the form of the 
yellow-coloured oxide known by the name 
of / lowers of bismuth. It occurs both na- 
tive and combined with other substances, 
as oxygen, sulphur, and arsenic, and, in 
veins of primitive rocks, accompanied by 
ores of lead, silver, and sometimes cobalt 
and nickel. When found as an oxide, it 
is called bismuth ochre; as a sulphnrf‘t,b/r- 
wuth glance ; as a sulphuret with copper, 
it is copper bismuth ore; with copper and 
lead, it forms needle ore. The metal used 
'n the arts is derived chiefly from the 
mineral called native bismuth. It gene- 
rally contains small proportions of sul- 
phur, iron, and copper. It is known among 
workmen by the names of marcasite and 
tin-glass : the last a corruption of French, 
itaxn de glare. 

Bison. /Sure*#. Alarge, wild, untame- 
able, herbivorous, and gregarious animal 
of the bovine genus, which inhabits the 
temperate parts of North America, and 
which, from its resem blunt <> to the buffalo 
{hos bubulus, Lin.), is often termed the 
buffalo of America (Hos A meric anus, 
Gmel.). It is particulaily distinguished 
by a great hump or projection over its 
fore-shoulders, and by the length and 
fineness of its woolly hair. 

Bispino'sus, Lat. bis and spina , a spine, 
armed with two spines. 

Bissextile, leap-year. A year consist- 
ing of 366 days, the additional day being 
added to the month of February. This is 
done every fourth year, on account of the 
excess of six hours by which the year 
really exceeds 365 dayB. It takes its name 
thus: the Homans, instead of making a 
29th day in February, reckoned the 24th 
twice, and called this 24th day , sexto ratm- 
das Martins, i.e. the sixth day before the 
calends of March. This, with the prefix 
bis, to denote that it was reckoned twice, 


gave the name bmertili*, which we write 
bissextile, to the leap-year. 

Bjstor'ta, snakeweed. A species of po- 
lygonum, named from bis and torgueo, to 
twist, in allusion to the contortions of its 
root. 

Bis'tot'bt, Er. bistouri, any small knife 
for surgical purposes. 

Bis'the, 1 Fr. bistre , from bis, brown. 

Bi'.'tlh, j A brown colour prepared 
from wood soot, and used in water-colours 
in the same way as China ink. 

Bi'sclfhate, a sulphate in which the 
oxygen of the sulphuric acid is a mul- 
tiple by two of that of the base. 

Hist L'rHiTE, a sulphite in which the 
oxysren of the sulphurous acid is a mul- 
tiple by two of that of the base. 

Bisr i/phuret, a sulphuret with a 
double proportion of sulphur. 

Bit, from Rax. bita, a mouthful, of 
bitan, to lute. 1. The iron part of a 
bridle, which is inserted into the mouth 
of a horse, and its appendages to which 
the reins are fastened. It includes the 
hit-mouth, the branches, the curb, the 
level-holes, the tranche fil, and the cross- 
chains. There are various kinds, the 
musrole, sniiflie or water hit, the canon 
mouth,. jointed in the middle, the canon or 
fa«.t mouth, all of a piece, kneed in the 
middle, the scotch-mouth, the mastlcudor 
or slavering hit. 2. A boring instru- 

ment: the boring end of the stock and 

hit. See Stock. 3. A small coin of the 

"West Indies, half a pistareen, about five- 
pence sterling. 

Biter'natf, Lat. bitemalus, doubly- 
ternate. Applied to compound leaves 
when the common footstalk supports tht ee 
secondary petioles on its apex, and each 
of them hears three leaflets. 

Bjt-Nobfn (Indian), Salt of Bitumen. 
A white saline substance prepared by the 
Hindus, and variously used to improve 
the appetite, cure diseases of the liver, 
paralytic disorders, cutaneous affections, 
rheumatisms, and indeed all chronic dis- 
orders of man and beast. It is called in 
the country pandanoon, souchcrloon, and 
popularly khalamimue, or black salt — * 
Hooper. 

Bu tfti-Appie, \ The cucumis ralo- 

Bit'tiu-Cocomber, > eynthis. An an- 

Bit'ter-Goi'ro, * iiual of Turkey 
and Nubia, and also its fruit, which i» a 
round berry or pepo of -the size of a small 
orange, yellow, and smooth on the out- 
side when ripe. It is gathered, peeled, and 
dried in a stove, and in this state sent into 
this country, where it is known popu 
larly by the names given, and scientifi- 
cally as colaquintida. It is intensely 
hitter, and strikes, with sulphate of iron, 
a deep olive colour. It is much used in 
medicine. 
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Bit'tern. 1. A specie* of heron, the 

ordm Btellaris, a native of Europe. 2. 

The mother- water which remains after 
the crystallisation of common salt from 
sea water. 

Bttteh Principle. Applied to certain 
results of the action of nitric acid upon 
organised matter, of an intensely bitter 
taste. 

Bit'tersweet, a species of nightshade, 
the solatium dulcamara, a slender climbing 
plant, whose root, when chewed, produces 
first a bitter, then a sweet taste. 

Bit'tibwort, a name common to all 
the British species of the Gentian. See 

GENTt AVi. 

Birrs, a plural word used to denote a 
frame of two pieces of timber, fixed per- 
pendicularly in the forepart of a ship, on 
which to fasten the cables when she rides 
at anchor. There are several other 
smaller bitts, as the topsail-sheet- bitts, 
paul-bltts, curriek -bitts, &c. 

Biru'MEN, a generic name for a num- 
ber of inflammable mineral .substances 
known under the names of naphtha, pe- 
troleum, mineral tar, mineral pitch, mal- 
thu or Boa-wa\, asphalte, elastic bitumen, 
or mineral caoutchouc, jet, mellilite or 
honey-stone, mineral coal, amber, and 
mineral tallow or adipocire. The four 
iirst are liquid, the others are solid at or- 
dinary temperatures. All the varieties 
of bitumen seem to partake, more or less, 
both of an oily and resinous nature, and 
are composed, in a great measuie, of car- 
bon and hydrogen, but their origin is not 
known, the tar-like substance which 
oozes out of coal when on lire, is a good 
example of bitumen 

Bitc'misoits Cemint, i a factitious sub- 

Bitu'minous Mastic, ) stance whieh 
has of late been much used in France for 
covering roofs, lining water cistenis, &c 
It is made liy boiling asphaltum, and 
when hot mixing it with chalk or brick- 
dust. Boiled coal-tar treated in the same 
way is equally good. 

Bmr'MiNoes Limestone, a limestone of 
a lamellar structure, more or less charged I 
with bitumen. It is found near Bristol, 
and abundantly in Galway, hence called 
Galway marble. 

Bitc'minous Spin no s, properly springs 
impregnated with petroleum and analo- 
gous nominal substances , but the name 
is commonly used to designate thuse foun- 
tains of ulmost pure petroleum, so very 
numerous, especially in Persia, where 
some of them yield from loot) to 1500 lbs 
of petroleum a day, and seem to be quite 
inexhaustible. 

Bi'valvk, Lat. bivalvis, two-valvcd 
shells. ^ 

Biv'alves, one of the three Linnean 
classes of shell-fish, the shells of which 
are composed of two pieces or valves 


joined together by a hinge. The oyster 
is an example. 

Bi'vouac, Ger. biwacht. The name 
given to the modern system by which 
the soldiers in service lie in the open air 
without tents, in opposition to the old 
system of camps and cantonments. 

Bix'a, the amotto-tree or rmtcou, a ge- 
nus of tw r o species, one of which, the It. 
orellana, common to both IndieR, pro- 
duces the terra orllana ” or amotto of the 
shops. Class, polyandria ; order, mono- 
gynxa. 

Bix'acf.je, a natural order of plants of 
which the genus burn is the type. 

Bi.ack Acts. In England, the statutes 
of 9 George I. and 31 George II. In Scot- 
land, the acts or statutes of the five 
Jameses, with those of Mary’s reign and 
of James VI., down to 1587, all of which 
were printed in the old English charac- 
ter, or black letter. 

Bi.vc k'imoor’s-head', a chemical vessel 
of a conical form, named from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a negro's head. It 
is now rarely used. 

Bla( k' IUr, a plea obliging the plain- 
tiff to assign the place of trespass. 

Black'-Biud. In England, the turdns 
merula, Lin. In America, 1. The gracula 
guiscula, Lin. This is called the crow 

bl.ick-hird. 2. The sturnus predatorius, 

Wilson; ortolus phoemeus, Lin. This is 
called the red-winged black-bird. 

Bi acr'-book. 1 A hook kept in the 
Exchequer of England, and containing 
the orders of that court, its officers, their 
runks and privileges, w r ages, perquisites 
and jurisdiction, with the revenues of the 
Crown in money, grain, and cattle. It is 
supposed to have been composed in 1175, 
by Gervais of Tilbury. 2. A book com- 

piled by order of the visitors of monas- 
teries under Henry VIII., containing nn 
account of the cnormitie spractised in 

those houses 3. Any book which treats 

of necromancy or the black art. 

Black-O* r, a little bird, the motaalla 
atruapiUa, Lin. , called otherwise the 
mock nightingale , it has obtained its 
name from the fine black crown on its 
head. 

Black Cattle, a general name for all 
cattle of the bovine genus, reared ex- 
pressly for slaughter, in distinction from 
dairy- cattle. 

Black Cock, the heath cock, tetrao te- 
tris, Lin., named from its black plumage. 
In some places It is called black grouse, and 
in others black game. 

Black Iris, the principal ingredients 
of black dye are logwood, Aleppo gulls, 
verdigris, and sulphate of iron or green 
vitriol, hut the process is intricate, and 
vanes w ith the stuff to he dved. 

I Black IVh , the tautog, a dark -coloured 

species of labrus (q.v.). Fish newly 
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•pawned are in Scotland called black or 
find fish ; and the practice of taking salmon 
in the rivers when they come up to 
spawn, is called black fishing . 

Black Flux, a mixture of carbonate of 
potash and charcoal, made by deflagrating 
tartar with half its weight of nitre. 

Black Iron, malleable iron, in contra- 
distinction to that which is tinned, called 
white iron. 

Black Lead, the same with plumbago 
and graphite, a compound of carbon and 
a small proportion of iron and earthy 
matters. It takes its name from its 
leaden appearance, hut contains no trace 
of lead. It is chiefly used in the manu- 
facture of black-lead pom Us, the first 
specimens being procured from the cele- 
brated mine of Borro wdale in Cumberland, 
worked since the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Black Letter, the old English alpha- 
bet. (3i3C ate.) 

Blacx'mail. In Scotland, a sort of 
yearly payment, formerly made for pro- 
tection to those hands of armed men who, 
down to the middle of last century, laid 
many parts of the country under contri- 
bution. Mail means tax or rent. 

Black-Monks, a name of the Benedic- 
tines. 

Biack-Rod, the usher belonging to the 
Order of the Garter ; bo called from the 
black rod which he cairies. He jls usher 
of Parliament. 

Black-spai l, a disease of cattle, called 
also blackleg and blackquartcr. 

“ The blackspaul is a spec ies of pleu- 
risy, incident to young cuttle, especially 
calves, which gives a black hue to the 
flesh. It is Indicated by lameness in the 
forefoot (spanl or leg), and the common 
remedy is immediate bleeding.” 
Black-thorn , the sloe ( Prunm sptnosa ), 
In distinction from white-thorn or haw- 
thorn. 

Black-tin, tin ore when dressed, 
•tamped, and washed, ready formeltmg. 
Black- vomit, the yellow fever. 
Black-wado, one of the ores of manga- 
nese, used as a drying ingredient in 
paints. 

Black- watch, the designation given to 
the companies of loyal highlanders raised 
after the rebellion in Scotland, in 1715, 
for preserving peace in the highland dis- 
tricts. The black-watch formed the nu- 
cleus of the 42nd regiment, and received 
the denomination of black (Gal. dhu) from 
their dark tartan habiliments. 

Blad'der, Sax. blabcr, of tlacb. 
A thin membranous substance, which 
serves as the receptacle of some fluid or 
secretion, as the urinary bladder and 
gall-bladder in animals. When unre- 
stricted the name applies to the former. 
Blad'der-not, a name common to both 


species of the genus staphylea (q v.). 
There is also a species of royena, called 
the African bladder-nut, and a species of 
ilex, holm, or holly, called the laurel- 
leaved bladder-nut. 

Bladdi r'wort, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Utncularia. The 
British species are ail aquatics, with 
roots, stems, and leaves, furnished with 
numerous membranaceous reticulated ve- 
sicles, which are filled with water till it 
is necessary that the plant should rise to 
the surface and expand its blossoms. The 
vesicles are then found to contain only 
air, by aid of which the plant floats ; this 
air, again, gives place to water, and the 
plant descends to ripen its seeds at the 
bottom. 

Blai/dlu-wrack, a sea-weed (the Fu- 
cus vcsunloms) called also the sea -oak and 
sea -wrack 

Blais, Per. blaen. 1. A watery vesicle 

of the skin. 2. A distemper incident 

to animals, being a bladder which grows 
at the root of the tongue to such a degree 
ns to stop the breath. It answers to croup 
in the human subject. 

Blanc him'eter, from blanch and ju,trgov, 
measure. A measure of the bleaching 
power of chloride of lime (bleacliing- 
powder) and potash 

BianchTno, whitening, from Fr. 
hlamhir , to whiten. Applied, 1. To an 
operation performed upon pieces of 
metal, as silver, to give them whiteness 

and lustre 2. To the whitening of 

lh ing plants, by making them grow in 
the dai k. 

Bt.anch'-kfrm, Blank-tarm. In an- 
cient law, a white farm. A farm, of which 
the rent was paid in silver, and not in 
cattle. 

Bi ANCH'-HorniNo Inlaw, a tenure by 
which the tenant is bound to pay only an 
elusory yeuilv duty to his superior, as an 
acknowledgment of his right. 

Blandio rma, a genus of New Holland 
plants, of the class hcxantlna, and order 
nnmogynia. Named from Blandford. 

Blank-bar. In law. a common bar, or 
a plea in bar, Minch in action of trespass 
is put in to oblige the plaintiff to absign 
the place where the trespass was com- 
mitted. 

Blank'-uoor, a doorway which has 
been blocked up to prevent entrance. 
Also a false door, placed in an apartment 
opposite to the real door, for the sake of 
uniformity. 

BLANKVr.Fr. blanchet. Among printers, 
woollen-cloth or white baize, to lay be- 
two* a the tympans. 

Blank- win non, a sash-frame, sashes 
and glass fixed into a recess corresponding 
with the real windows, to preserve the 
uniformity of an elevation. 

Blas'ph emit, from fiAaenpypua, to de- 
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fame. Treason against the Deity: the 
denying the existence of God, assigning 
to him false attributes, or denying those 
which are true ; speaking irreverently of 
the mysteries of religion ; and, in Homan 
Catholic countries, speaking disrespect 
fully of the Holy Virgin and of the saints. 
Blasphemy was formerly punished by 
death, hut the laws with respect to it are 
now modified in most countries. 

Blast, Sax. bluest, a puff of wind; 
applied, 1. To the column of air forced 
Into a fire, as in forges by bellows, or the 
blasting-machine, for the purpose of 
quickening the combustion. 2. To ery- 

sipelas which appears suddenly on the 
face in consequence of exposure to cold 

wind or a blast. 3. To the explosion 

of gunpowder in splitting rocks, and also 
the explosion of inflammable air in a 
mine, &c. 

Blapte'ma, in botany, the axis of 
growth of an embryo. In anatomy, the 
homogeneous, gelatinous, and granular 
basis of the ovum, in which the organic 
elements, which characterise the different 
tissues, are deposited in the early stages 
of development. 

Blastocak'pous, (SKao-foi , a germ, and 
xat$iro;, fruit. Thut kind of fruit which 
germinates inside the pericarp, as the 1 
mangrove. 

Blat'ta, the cockroach ; a genus of or- 
thopterous insects placed among tlio Our- 
soria or Runners by Cuvier. “ The blattse 
are very active nocturnal insects, Rome of 
which live in the interior of our houses, 
particularly the kitchen, in bake-houses 
and flour-mills, and others inhabit the 
country. They are extremely voracious, 
and cousume all sorts of provisions,” 
hence the name from fiXarro, to destroy. 

Bla'zomng. ) In heraldry, the deci- 

Bja'zonry. 1 phering of coats of arms, 
from Ger. blasen, Dut. blaazen, to blow, 
because the herald blew' a trumpet and 
called out the arms of a knight when he 
entered the lists at a tournament. 

Bleaching-Liquid, Fr., eau de javelle, 
chlorine- water. When chlorine is con- 
densed in water, the result is called 
bleaching liquid, when condensed in quick 
lime, it is called bleaching powder. Bleach- 
ing liquid is prepared from the bleaching 
powder simply by solution. 

Bi.E\CHiNG-Powm.u, chloride of lime, 
quick-lime saturated with chlorine. 

Bceck'num, a genus of perennials. 
Cryptogamia — Filices. Name /3 Xvxvov, a 
fern. This genus is sometimes distin- 
guished by the name of hard-fern, and the 
British species (it. borealc ) by the names 
northern nard-fem and rough spleenwort. 

Blknch'-ho'lmng, 1 a tenure of lands 

Blknch'-tb'nojie, j upon payment of a 


small sum in silver, blanch, i.e. white 
money. 

Blende, black-jack, a native sulphuret 
of zinc, named from Ger. blendm, to 
dazzle. There are several varieties of 
this one, as brown, yellow, and black; 
the primitive form of crystals is a rhom- 
boidal dodecahedron. 

Blfnnivs, the blenny, a genus of 
acanthopterygious fishes, placed by Cu- 
vier among the gobrides, and by Linmeus 
among the juglares. The blennies live in 
small troops among the rooks on the 
coast, and take their name from fiAtvva, 
mucus, a slimy mucus being smeared over 
their skin. 

Blen noheha'ota, a discharge of mucus, 
from fiXivva,, mucus, and ^yvopu, to 
burst forth. 

Bleisnouhhu/a, a flow of mucus, from 
/SAswa, mucus, and to flow, applied 
to an increased discharge of mucus from 
any mueous surface, hut commonly re- 
stricted to that from the urethra and 
vagina. 

BcirHiROPLE'<m, the same "with ble- 
pliaroptosis (q.v.), from fiXiipctgav, the 
eyelid, and 'rXy,yvi, a stroke. The word 
nXvi yv) was applied by the Greek physi- 
cians to paralysis. 

Blepharovt'osis, a prolapse of the 
upper eyelid, arising from n relaxed state 
of the common integuments of the eye- 
lids, or from paralysis of the levator 
muscle, from /3Xn pages, the eyelid, and 
crraj<ri$, a prolapse ; of tittm, to fall. 

Bu y'mk, from Tout, blania . to hinder. 
In farriery , inflammation between the 
| sole and hone of the foot. It usually 
arises from a bruise. 

Blight, a general name for various 
distempers of corn, fruit-trees, &c., by 
■which the whole plant sometimes pe- 
rishes ; sometimes only the leaves and 
blossoms which become shrivelled as if 
scorched, from Sax. blacctha, leprosy. 

Bt iNi), a skreen, a cover. In military 
affairs, and especially in operations 
against fortresses, all which tend to in- 
tercept the view of the enemy are called 
blinds. These are of several kinds • 1. A 
fascine placed across the embrasures to 
prevent the enemy from observing what 

passes near the canon. 2. Shutters 

made of strong planks placed before the 
port-holes as soon as the guns are dis- 
charged. 8 A screen consisting of 

three strong perpendicular posts, five 
feet in height, between which are planks 
covered with plates of iron on the out- 
side, and thus made shot proof, used to 
protoct labourers in the trenches, is 
called a single blind. A double blind is 
constructed of large wooden cheats filled 
with earth or bags of sand. Both these 
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kinds of blinds ape furnished with block - 
wheels or rollers to enable the labour- 
ers in the trenches to push them for- 
ward. The k ind of blinds called chan- 
deliers are constructed on the principle 
of the single blind, and are used for the 
same or similar purposes. 4. Tho co- 

verings placed over the most exposed 
parts in tl«» saps or the fortress, art' also 
called blinds These are made of beams 
over which hurdles or fascines are spread, 
and these receive a sufficiently thick layer 
of earth as a covering 

Buvd'-wohm, a small reptile called 
also slow-worm, and classed among the 
serpents, though quite harmless It is 
covered with scales and lias a forked 
tongue. 

Bunk, from Sax. Oilcan, to shine. The 
bltnk of tee is the dazzling whiteness 
about the horizon occoasioned by tho 
reflection of light from tire fields of ice 
at sea. 

Bun 'kerb, expansions of the sides of the 
bridles of horses, to prevent them from 
seeing on either side. 

Bi isteh-Fly, the musen hispanica, an 
insect found in Italy and France, and 
more or less throughout Europe, but par- 
ticularly common in Spain, nnd there- 
fore called the Spanish fly It is about 
two-thirds of an inch in length, and one- 
fourth in breadth, of a somewhat oblong 
sliape, and of a greenish gold shining co- 
lour, with soft elytra. It is much used in 
blistering. See Can th ah is. 

Block, Fr bloc, Germ block. A piece of 
w ood in which one or more shear os or 
pulleys are placed for the purpose of form- 
ing tackles in various operations in naval 
tactics and arcldtectural constructions. 
Blocks are single, double, treble, or four- 
fold, according as the number of Bheaves 
is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves 
are grooved to receive the rope, and have 
in their centre a brass bush to receive the 
pin on which they revolve. The sides of 
the block are called cheeks A running 
block is attached to the object to be moved, 
a standing block is fixed to some perman- 
ent support. See Pulley. 

Block'ade, the interception by one bel- 
ligerent of communication with a place 
occupied by another, from Ital bloccare, 
to inclose. A declaration of blockade or 
siege U an act of national sovereignty, 
which claims as a right the power of 
declaring war, and the right which na- 
tionsat war have, of destroy ing or captur- 
ing each others subjects or i^oods, imposes 
on neutral nations the obligation not to 
interfere with the exercise of this right 
within the rules and limits prescribed by 
the law of nations. 

Blocx'hodse, in fortification, a house 
made of beams, joined togethercrossways, 
and often doubled, with a covering and 


loopholes It is usually large enough to 
contain from 50 to 100 men , is sunk several 
feet beneath the surface ; is fitted up to 
receive cannon , sometimes contains two 
stories, and is commonly rendered bomb 
and fire-proof. Its use is to afford a 
feeble garrison an opportunity of holding 
out against the cannonade of the enemy 
till relieved. Blockhouses are also made 
as places of last resort in the interior of 
mtrenchmcntsand in the covered passages 
of fortresses. 

Biockino, 1 in masonry, a 

Block'ino-course, i course of stones 
placed on the top of a cornice crowning 
the walls. 

Block'inos, in joinery, small pieces of 
wood fitted and glued to the interior angle 
of two boards or other pieces, with a view 
to strengthen the joint. 

Blocx-tjn, tin east into blocks or in- 
gots . it is generall) less pure than gram- 
tin. 

Blom'ary. See Bloom. 

Blood, Germ, blut, Fr sang Tho red 
fluid contained in the blood vessels of 
animal bodies It is found in the mam- 
malia, in birds, in reptiles and in fishes 
In the last two classes of animals, the tem- 
perature of the blood is much lower than 
in the former, for which reason they aie 
distinguished by tho name of cold blooded. 
while the others are termed ivarm-blooded 
animals Insects and worms, instead of 
red blood, have a juice of a whitish colour, 
which is called white blood. In the mam- 
malia the blood circulates in the arteries 
and veins- it is bright red in the former 
and purple in the latter. It consists: 
1st, of a colourless transparent sol ntioii of 
several substances in water, and 2nd, of 
red undissolved particles diffused through 
the solution. When fresh drawn from 
the vessels, it rapidly coagulates into a 
gelatinous mass ealled the evaeulum or 
clot, fiom which, after some time, a pale 
yellow fluid oozes forth, called the serum. 
The coagulum may be divided into two 
parts — the cruor, or that part of the blood 
which is intrinsically red andcongulable, 
and the lymph or jfibrme to which the 
coagulation of the blood is to be ascribed. 
The specific gravity of the blood var'es 
from l 053 to 1‘057 at 60°. — In law, a kins- 
man of the whole blood is one who descends 
from the same couple of ancestors , of the 
half-blood, one who descends from either 
of them singly by a second marriage. 

Blood'-heat, 1 a fluid raised to the tem- 

B Loon'- hot, f peraturo of the blood 
(98° Fah.), is blood-hot. 

Blood-hound, the cants sagar, Lin., and 
chien courcmt, Button A variety of the 
common dog, remarkable for the perfec- 
tion of its serisp of smell Owing to this 
circumstance, the blood-hound was an- 
ciently much employed in pursuing cri- 



tnir.als, and tracing robbers and enemies, 
whose course he invariably discovered if 
once placed upon their track. These dogs 
were in Scotland called sleuth-hounds , and 
any person refusing one of them entrance, 
in his pursuit of stolen goods, was by law 
deemed accessory to the theft. This va- 
riety of the hound is perhaps now extinct. 

Blood'-root, 1 Names common to the 

Blood'- woaT, f species of the genus san- 
guinaria (q. v.). These plants have also the 
names buccoon, turmeric, and red-root. 

Blood'-stoxe, the lapis hcematites. A 
species of calcedony, of a reddish colour, 
hard, ponderous, with line stria? or 
needles. It is used for trinkets, and by 
goldsmiths and gilders to polish their 
work. The best much resembles cinnabar. 

Blood'-vfssel, any vessel or tube in 
which the blood flows or circulates in an 
animal body, as an artery or vein. 

Blood'-wite. In ancient law, a fine or 
amercement paid as a composition for the 
shedding of blood. 

Bloody Hind, a hand stained with the 
blood of a deer, which in the old forest 
laws of England was sufficient evidence 
of a man’s trespassing in the forest against 
venison. 

Bloom, Bloomery. At iron-works, amass 
of iron, after having undergone the first 
hammering, is called a bloom, and the 

S tocoss of forming blooms is called 
loomery, or blomary The term is Sax 

bloma, a mass or lump In botany, 

see Blossom. The word bloom is the 
Goth, bloma, Ger. blume, T>. bloem, from 
the root of blow. The term blossom is 
a dialectical word from the same root 
through the Saxon. 

Blos'som, from Sax. blosma. Tho 
flower or corolla of a plant , a general 
term applicable to every species of troe 
or plant, but more generally used than 
dower or bloom when wo have reference 
to the fruit which is to follow Thus, we 
use flowers in speaking of shrubs culti- 
vated for ornament ; and bloom in a more 
general sense, as flowers in general or in 
reference to the beauty of flowers. The 
term blossom is used to denote the colour 
of a horse when the hair is white, but 
intermixed with sorrel and buy hairs, 
otherwise peach-coloured. 

Blowino-Machine, an engine employed 
at iron-works and other places for sup- 
plying the large furnaceB with a regular 
and rapid volume of air C is a hollow’ 
ci Under, furnished with a piston E,with 
its rod P working through a stuffing- 
box at the top of the cylinder, as in a 
common steam-engine. A and B are pipes 
leading into the cylinder, and furnished 
with valves opening inwards. F and G 
are valves opening outwards into two 
pipes, which lead into the upright pipe H. 


From this pipe, which is closed both at 
bottom and top, there proceeds a pipe, 
JL> O, giving off a branch at I into the 



iron chest, K, which has no bottom, but 
rests upon a cistern of water, a part of the 
stone- work of the sides of which is shown 
at M and N. Above this branch there is 
a species of safety-valve, L, opening up- 
wards, and loaded to a certain pressure. 
When thp piston is raised, the valves A 
and F are shut, and the air contained in 
the cylinder is forced through the valve 
G , at the same time the valve B opens to 
admit more air into the cylinder. When 
the piston begins to descend, the conden- 
sation of the air within the cylinder 
causes the valve B to shut, and F and A 
to open: the fiist allows the air to puss 
into the pipe H, and tho latter admits 
more air into the cylinder. The condensed 
air in H passes along the pipe D O, but the 
branch I allows it a passage into the iron 
chest K, where it presses upon the sur- 
face of the water, and causes it to rise on 
the outside of the chest By this contri- 
vance a perpetual pressure is obtained, 
equal to the height to which the water is 
raised, and thus the force with which the 
air passes through O into the furnace is 
equaUsed, notwithstanding those irregu- 
larities which unavoidably accompany 
the ascent and descent of the piston 
From O two branches strike off to each 
side of the furnace. 

Blow'pipes, are instruments used by 
anatomists and chemists, onamellers, &c 
The anatomical blowpipe is a silver or 
brass tube, by means of which parts are 
inflated in order to develope their struc- 
ture more distinctly. It Is usually pro- 
vided with a stopcock about its middle, 
by turning which, when the operator 
ceases to blow, the disagreeable effluvium 
from the parts in a state of putrefaction 
is avoided. The chemical blowpipe is 
usually made of brass , it is about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter at one ex- 
tremity, and tapers to a much smaller 
size at the other. The smaller end is bent 
to one side, and has a minute aperture, 
through which a stream of air is blown 
upon the flame of a candle, lamp, or gas- 
jet, producing thereby a fine conical 
flame, possesbing a very intense heat 
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The air is supplied from the lungs of the 
operator, or by bellows or bladders adapted 
to the purpose : but modifications of the 
blowpipe are made, whereby jets of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, or the two gases mixed in 
the due proportions, are substituted for 
atmospheric air. When the two gases are 
used, the proper apparatus constitute 
what is called the oryhydrogen blowpipe 
The blowpipe is an invaluable instrument 
to Jewellers, mineralogists, chemists, 
enamellers, glass-workers, &c., as it 
affords them instantaneously a heat equal 
to the strongest heat of a furnace. 

Blub'ber. 1. The fat of whales and 
other sea-animals, of which train-oil is 
made. The blubber is the adeps of the 
animal; it lies immediately under the 
skin, and over the muscular flesh , it is 
about six inches thick, but about the 
upper lip it i9 from tw o to three foot in 

thickness. 2. The sea-nettle is also 

called the sea-blubber. «SVe Medusa. 

Blue'-Bonnet. 1. A small bird common 
in Britain : so called from a blue spot on 

its head. 2. A species of centauria 

(q. v.) is so called from the colour and 
shape of its flower. 

Blue'-cap, a species of the salmon tribe, 
so called from the blue spots on the head. 

Blue Dvrs are indigo, pruasian blue, 
logwood, bilberry ( Vacctmum myrttllus), 
elder-berries ( Sambucus nigra), mulber- 
ries, privet- berries (Ligustrum vulgare), 
and some other berries, whose juices 
become blue by the addition of a small 
portion of alkali, or of the salts of copper. 

Blue'inq , the process of heating iron 
and some other metals until they assume 
a blue colour. The blue colour depends 
on a film of sub-oxide. 

Blue- john, a name given by the mi- 
ners to fluor-spar, called also Derhyshire- 
spar. 

Blue Pigments. The blue pigments 
found in common are Prussian-blue, 
mountain-blue, Bremen-blue or verditer, 
iron-blue, cobalt-blue, Bmalt, charcoal- 
blue, ultramarine, indigo, litmus, and 
blue-cake.-—— 1 The molybdates of mercury 
and tin, the hydrosulphnret and the prus- 
siate of tungsten, the ammonuret of cop- 
per, and the silicate of copper, may be 
useful iu particular cases. 

Blub*btocking, a pedantic female ■ 
one who has sacrificed the characteristic 
excellencies of her sex to learning. The 
term originated with Mr. Stillingfleet, 
who constantly wore blue stockings, and 
whose conversations on literary subjects 
were highly prised in certain female 
evening assemblies afterwards denomi- 
nated blue- stocking dubs. 

Blub Vitriol, sulphate of copper. 

Blutt, a high headland presenting a 
precipitous front. Hence a ship is said to 
he bluff -headed when her stern is upright 


or nearly so ; and bluff showed, when he* 
bows and broad are flat. 

Blun'dbrbuss, blunder andD. bus, a gun. 
A short gun with a large bore, so as to 
contain a number of small balls, and 
intended to do execution without exact 
aim. 

Blunx, a name in Scotland for calico, 
or that species of cotton cloth manufac- 
tured for being printed ; hence blunker, a 
calico-printer. The word is a trivial ap- 
plication of the word blwik, dull, this 
species of cloth being denominated by 
weavers “ heavy work.” 

Boa. 1. The Latin name of a popular 

eruption. 2. An old name of the lues 

venerea.— —3. A boa-hke ruff worn by 
ladies. It takes its name from its great 
length. 4 The name of a genus of rep- 

tiles belonging to Cuvier’s tribe of ser 
pentta or true serpents. It is in this genus 
that are found the largest serpents on the 
globe Certain species attain a length of 
80 or 40 feet, prey on dogs, deer, and even 
oxen, which they manage to swallow 
entire, after having crushed them in their 
folds, and covered them with saliva. The 
species, of which the boa constrictor and 
the anaconda arc the most celebrated, are 
natives of the hottest latitudes of South 
America. The great serpents of tho old 
continent belong to the genus python, to 
which however, the name boa appears to 
belong as a matter of right, having been 
so named, according to l*liny, because 
they sucked the teats of cows (3ovs, 
a cow). Certain large Italian serpents 
appear to have been first called bote, and 
subsequently tbe name came to signify 
any very large serpent, and was but re- 
cently restricted. 

Boar. In the manige, a horse is said to 
boar when he shoots out his nose, raising 
it as high as his ears, and tossing it in the 
wind. 

Board, Sax. Germ. Sw. bord. 1. In 
nautical language , the line over which a 
ship runs between tack and tack — To 
make a good board, is to sail in a straight 
line -when close hauled — To make short 
boards, is to tack frequently — To board, is 

to enter a ship by force in combat 

2 A body of men constituting a quorum 
in session , a court , a council , e. g. a board 
of trustees . a board of officers , a board of 

commissioners. 3. In carpentry. See 

Devl. 

Bo ardin o- jo isT«s, j oists in naked flooring 
to which the boards are fixed. 

Boarding-pike, a pike used by sailors 
in boarding an enemy’s vessel. 

Boasting, in stone- cutting , the paring of 
a stone with a broad chissel and mallet. 

Boat, Sax. Sw. bat, Germ, hot, Sp. bate. 
A vessel propelled by oars, or rowing. 
Boats differ in construction and name ac- 
cording to the services in which they are 
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employed ; e. g. the barge is a Ions, light, 

S orrow boat, employed in harbours but 
ntit for sea: it never has less than ten 
oars.—The pinnace resembles a barge, but 
j is smaller, having only eight oars.—The 
long-boat is the largest boat belonging to 
j a ship, generally furnished with a mast 
and sails, and may be armed and equipped 
for cruising short distances. — The launch 
is more flat-bottomed than the long-boat, 
which it has generally superseded.— The 
cutters of a ship are broader and deeper 
than the barge or pinnace, and are litter 
for sailing: they have usually six oars. — 
Yawls are smaller than cutters, but have 
' the same number of oars.— The jolly-boat 
is smaller than a yawl, and has usually 
four oars. — A gig is a long narrow boat, 
used for expedition, and rowed by six or 
eight oars. — A wherry is a light sharp boat 
f used In rivers and harbours. — A skiff is a 
small boat like a yawl, used for parsing 
j rivers. — A punt is a small flat-bottomed 
boat, usually propelled by one person.— A 
moses is a flat-bottomed boat used in the 
| West Indies for carrying hogsheads from 
I the shore to ships in the roads — A Jclncca 
! is a strong passage-boat used in the Medi- 
, terranean with fiom ten to sixteen banks 
of oars. — A scow is a large flat-bottomed 
heavy boat. In some parts of America it 
is called a gondola , in imitation of the 
gondola used at Venice, in Italy, on the 
canals • it is about 30 ft- long, and 12 wide. 
There arc also canoes, per agues, galliys, 

, ferry-boats, packet-boats, passage boats, 

I adi ice-boats, canal-boats, steam-boats, tow- 
1 ing boats, &c., &c. 

l Boat'-iut.t,, the cancroma cachlcaria, Lin. 

| A bird of the grallie order : size of a hen ■ 
whitish, grey, or brown back, red belly, 

1 white forehead followed by a black ca- 
lotte; bill four inches in length, and not 
unlike a boat with the keel turned upper- 
most : inhabits the hot and marshy parts of 
South America. The boat-bill bears a close 
resemblance to the heron. 

Boat'-fly, 1 a genus of hemipterous 
Boat'-insixt, j insects known in ento- 
mology by the generic name n otonnta. 
Their posterior legs are densely ciliated, 
and resemble oars. They swim or rather 
row with groat swiftness, and frequently 
while on their back. 

Boatswain, pron. bos-n ; boat, and Sax. 
gtvein, a servant. An officer on hoard of 
ships who has charge of the boats, sails, 
rigging, colours, anchors, cables, and 
cordage. His office is also to summon the 
crew to their duty, to relieve the watch, 
a -.si. st in the necessary business of the 
ship, seizing and punishing offenders, Ac. 
The boatswain's mate has charge of thp 
long-boat, for setting forth and weighing 
anchors, warping, towing, and mooring. 

I Bob. 1. The ball of a pendulum: the 


metallic weight which is attached to "the 

lower extremity of a pendulum-rod. 

2. A knot of worms on a string used in 
Ashing for eels. 

Bob'btavs, ropes to confine the bowsprit 
of a ship downward to the stem. 

Boc vr'do, an arbitrary name in logic for 
the fifth mode of the third figure of syllo- 
gism. The middle proposition.is universal 
and affirmative, and the other two parti- 
cular, and negative. 

onia, the tree celandine. A genus 
of -irborescent plants of two species— I)o- 
tfecandria — Monogynia. Natives of the 
West Indies and Peru. 

Bockian ns, that is booklands. In ancient 
times lands held by charter or deed In 
writing, under certain rents and free ser- 
vices. This species of tenure has given 
rise to the modem freehold. 

Bod'y, from Sax. bo(ll£, that which is 
set or fixed. 1. In physics, the term body 
is often read in the same sense as matter, 
that is, to designate a substance which 
has length, breadth, and thickness, is 
divisible, impenetrable, and moveable. 
Bodies are called ponderable when they 
may act upon several of the senses, und 
when their materiality is thereby suffi- 
ciently established: of this kind are solids, 
fluids, and gases. They are called imjmn- 
dt table when they give riso to phenomena 
which may be regarded merely as parti- 
cular states or affections of ordinary mat- 
ter, without being otherwise cognisable 
by the senses : of this sort are caloric, light, 
electricity, and magnetism. Besides the 
common properties of matter, extension, 
divisibility, impenetrability, und mobility, 
ponderable bodies possess secondary pro- 
perties which are variable, as hardness, 
porosity, elasticity, density, &c., by which 
their condition or state is infinitely modi- 
fied. Bodies are also simple and compound , 
simple when they consist of one element, 
and compound when they are composed 
of two or more elements. Animal bodies 
are composed of eight or ten elements, 
and have nitrogen for their base j vege- 
tables consist of only four or five elements, 

and have carbon for their base. 2. In 

geometry, the word body is used in the 
same sense as solid, that Is, Which has the 
three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
thickness. A regular or platonic body is 
one which has all its sides, angles, and 
planes, similar and equal There are only 
five bodies such, viz.: (t.) Tetrahedron 
contained under 4 equilateral triangles; 
(2.) Hexahedron, (i squares; (3.) Octa- 
hedron, 8 triangles; (4.) Dodecahedron, 12 
pentagons, (6.) Icosahedron, 20 triangles. 
Bodies are said to be irregular when they 
are not bounded by equal and like surfaces 

3. Among painters, the phrase “to Rear 

a body,” Is applied to any colour whoa 
o 2 
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capable of being ground so fine, and to 
mix with the oil so entirely as to seem one 

thick oil of the same colour. The word 

body is frequently used to denote the main 
or principal part ; e g the body of a pump, 
which is the thickest part of the barrel or 
pipe ; the body of a coach, &c It is also 
used to designate a number of individuals 
or particulars united , e. g. the legislative 
body. We also speak of bodies corporate, 
bodies politic, &c. 

Bod* Plan, in the language of naval 
draftsmen, an end view, showing the 
contour of the sides of the ship at certain 
points of her length, and since the sides 
are exactly alike, the left half is made to 
represent the vertical sections of the 
after-part of the body, and the right half 
those of the forepart. The 
base of the projection is 
the midship section, called 
the dead-flat, and within 
this the other sections are 
delineated. 

Boo, an Irish word sig- 
nifying soft, and applied to 
a quagmire covered with 
herbage. It is defined by 
marsh and morass , but dif- 
fers from a marsh, as a part 
from a whole. Bogs are 
too soft to bear a man's 
weight: marshes are less 
soft, but very wet , swamps 
are spongy grounds which 
are often mowed. 

Boo'-behrv , thecranberry 
or marsh whortleberry (vac- 
nnititn oxycoccos) which is 
common In peat-bogs. 

Bog'-iron-oue, 1 an iron ore peculiar to 

Bog'-ore, j boggy land. “ At the 
bottom of peat mosses there Is sometimes 
found a cake or pan of oxide of iron,” to 
which this name is given. It is probably 
derived from the decayed vegetables, of 
which most of the moss is composed. 

Boo'-rosh. 1. A name common to all 
the plants of the genus Schamas, most of 
which inhabit Bpongy grounds. Bonn 

enumerates three British species. 2. 

A bird, a species of warbler of the size of 
a wren, common among the bog-rushes of 
Schonen in Sweden. 

Boo-spav'in. In farriery, an encysted 
tumour on the inside of the hough, con- 
taining a gelatinous matter. 

Boo'-whort, the bilberry or whortle- 
berry, common In boggy grounds 

Bohe'a, a species of black tea (see Tea), 
named, according to GroRier, from a 
mountain in China, called Vou-y or Voo-y. 

Moil, an Inflammatory, circumscribed, 
and very painful swelling immediately 
under the skin, which always suppurates, 
and sooner or later discharges its con- 
tents. The word is perhaps from the 


Goth, buila, rago, madness, as its Latin 
synonym, furunculus, is from the verb 
furo, to rage. • * 

Boil'eb, a large pan or vessel of iron, 
copper, or brass, used in distilleries, pot- 
ash works, and the like, for boiling large 
quantities of liquor at once. The same 
name is given to the vessol in which 
steam is generated for the supply of a 
steam-engine. This boiler is usually 
formed of plates of copper or malleable 
iron rivetted together, so as to be per- 
fectly air-tight, and in shape oblong, its 
sides and bottom arched inwards, but its 
top curved outwards. The figure is a lon- 
gitudinal section • aa is the boiler, bb the 
flues, c, the chimney, d, the ash-pit, e , 
an opening to receive any ashes which 



may be carried over the furnace bars,/, 
the fire-place, g, the man-hole, in the 
cover of which there is a valve which 
opens inwards, h, steam-pipe leading to 
the engine, t)k, the safety-valve, with 
its lever and weight, l, a stone-float ba- 
lance by the weight m, both being at- 
tached to the lever nop, the fulcrum of 
which is at o. To the centre of this le\ er 
is also attached the small rod which works 
the small valve fixed in the bottom of the 
top part of the feed-pipe, g rs. The force 
of the steam in the boiler causes the 
water to rise in the pipe and act upon the 
float opposite t, connected by a chain 
passing over the pulleys, u v, to the dam- 
per w, which is capable of moving up 
and down in guides, and of closing and 
opening the passage, where the flue entei s 
the chimney, ry, are the guage-cocks for 
ascertaining the height of the water in 
the boiler. 

Boil'ing Point, the temperature at 
which a fluid begins to boil and assume 
the gaseous state in contradistinction to 
freezing-point Both points are different 
indifferent fluids, but constant in eaub, 
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provided the pressure of the atmosphere 
be the same*. The boiling point of water 
is 2 12“, of mercury, H56 0 . 

Boiti'apo, a Brazilian serpent of the 
most venomous kind, about eight feet 
long, covered with scales of a yellowish 
colour. 

Bole, ft’om Lat. bolus, a mass. An ar- 
gillaceous mineral, having a conohoidal 
fracture, a glimmering internal lustre, 
and a shining streak. Its colours vary 
from white through all the shades of yel- 
low and brown to black. The terra stgil- 
lattr (sealed earths) were little cakes of 
hole stamped with certain impressions, 
and formerly in high repute as medicine. 
The Avmenum bole of the shops is ft red 
variety, the colour is due to an impregna- 
tion of peroxide of iron. It is used as a 
tooth powder. Hole oj Blots is yellow, 
Bohemian bole is orange, French bole is 
pale red , variegated by white and yellow 
Specks; Lemmon bole is pale red, Stlestan 
bole is pale yellow 

Boi e ro, a peculiar dance very popular 
in Spain, and so called after its inventor. 

Bolkt'ic, pertaining to the boletus The 
boletic acid is obtained from the juue of 
the boletus pseudo-iyniarms , a species of 
fungi. 

Bole'tos, fiteXiTvis- 1- A fungus re- 
ferred to the genus Lycoperdon - 2. A 

genus of mushrooms of the order Fungi 
Many of the species are poisonous, two 
of them afford amadou (q v ),and the ho- 
, le'us sulphur i'hs, on drj ing, evolves erys- 
I tals of pure oxalic acid, 
j Boms, Lat. from (So\i{ , a dart, a fl.ro- 
[ hall • a meteor seen darting through the 
| air, followed by a train of light or sparks, 
i Boll. 1. The pod or capsule of a plant, 
a pericarp. 2. A measure of six bushels. 

Bol'lauos, large pots set in the ground 
at each side of docks ; to them are lashed 
large blocks through which are reeved 
the transporting hawsers for docking 
and undocking ships. 

Boi/laud Tim urns, in a ship, are two 
timbers rising just within the stem, one 
on each side of the bowsprit, to secure 
its end. They are also called knight-heads. 

Bolognese School In painting, some- 
times called the Lombard school , and the 
eclectic school. It was founded by the 
Caracci, and its object w r as to unite the 
excellencies of the preceding schools. 

Boi.oo'nun Stone, j a pyropho- 

Bolug'nian Phosphorus, j rus obtained 
from sulphate of baryta by calcination 
and exposure to the sun’s rays. This 
substance shines in the dark, a circum- 
stance which was accidentally discovered 
by one Yincenzio Caseiavolo, a shoe- 
maker of Bologna, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century 

hor'siEns. I. in nautual language, 


small bags filled with tarred canvas, 
rope-yarn, &c., to place under the shrouds 
and stays to prevent their chafing against 
the trestle-tree, by the motion of the 

mast, when the ship rocks. 2. In sad 

dlery, the parts of a saddle raised upon 
the hows to hold the rider’s thighs. 

Bolt, a strong cylindrical pin of iron 
or other metal, used to fasten a door, 
plank, &c. Those used for fastening doors 
and windows, are plate-bolts, spring- 
bolts, and flush-bolts. In ships, bolts are 
used in the sides and decks, and have 
different names, as rag-bolts, eye-bolts, 
ring bolts, chain-bolts, &d. In gunnery, 
there are pri/c-bolts, transom-bolts, tra- 
verse-holts, and bracket-bolts. A thunder - 
bolt is a Btream of lightning. A bolt of 
canvas is 28 yards. 

Bolt'-Awger, an auger of a large size 
used in ship building. 

BuBtel. See Boultink 

Bolt -Head, a long, narrow-necked, 
chemical glass vessel, usually employed 
for oigestions. It is otherwise called a 
matrass. 

Bol’i ino-Cloth, a linen or hair doth of 
which bolters are made for sifting flour. 

Bolt-Hope, the rope to which the 
edges of sails are sewed to strengthen 
them. That part of it on the perpendi- 
cular side is called the luck-rope ; that at 
the bottom, the foot-rope; that at the 
top, head rope. 

Bom, an American serpent of a harm- 
less nature, and remarkable for uttering 
a sound like bom. 

Bom h, from bomlms, a great noise. A 
large hollow iron -ball or shell with a hole 
iu which a wooden fusee is cemented, and 
furnished with two handles. It Is filled 
with powder and combustible matter, 
and the fusee being inserted, it is dis- 
charged from a mortar, in such a direc- 
tion as to fall into a fort, city, or enemy’s 
camp, when it hursts with great vio- 
lence, and often with terrible effect. 
Bombs are used in sieges; grenades in 
the field ; the first are thrown from mor- 
tars, the latter from howitzers. 

Bom'raud, a piece of short thick ord- 
nance with a large bore formerly used; 
called also a basilisk, and by the l)utch a 
donderbuss or thunder-gun. Some bom- 
bards carried halls of 800 lbs. The name 
is found in the French, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian languages, and is composed of bomb 
and ard, kind, hut such guns are no 
longer used. 

Bombardib'rs. 1. Those who manage 
the mortars, which throw bombs.*— —2. 
A genus (Carabus) of the beetle tribe of 
insects. 

Bombar'do, a -musical instrument of the 
wind kind, it resembles the bassoon, and 
is used as u base to the hautboy. 

Bom'bast, a stuff of a loose texture for 
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merly used to swell garments. The word 
is now used to designate a fustian style of 
writing. 

Bom'bax, the silk cotton-tree, a genus of 
arborescent plants of several species, na- 
tives of hot climates. Monadelphxa—Po- 
lyandria. Named from 

Bombazi'ne, a worsted stuff sometimes 
mixed with silk, and sometimes crossed 
with cotton. 

Bomb'-Chkst, a chest filled with com- 
bustible matter, placed under ground to 
do mischief by its displosion. 

Bom'bic Acid, acid of the silk-worm, 
bombyx, contained in a reservoir near the 
anus. 

Bomb'- Ketch, 1 a strong vessel built for 

Bomb'-Vesski,, j the purposes of bom- 
bardment. The modem bomb-vessels 
eairy two 10-inch mortars, four sixty- 
eiirht pounders, and eighteen pound car- 
ronades, and are generally from 80 to 70 
loot from stem to stem. 

Bom'bus, Lat. from flop&Qog, a humming 
J noise, the name of a genus of aculeatcd 
hyincnoptcra, the species of which are 
| recognised in this country as humble-bees 
I or humming-bees. This name, however, 
| is common also to the rylocopce, which 
include the larger species. Both genera 
belong to the great genus Apis. 

BoM'tnr cii/la, a genus of omnivorous 
pa serine birds. 

Bom'bv cites, a tribe of nocturnal lepi- 
doptera. The caterpillars live in the open 
gir, feed on the tender parts of plants, 
and in general form a cocoon of pure silk. 
The genus Boml>yx gives name to this 
tribe. 

Bombyi.ie'rs, Latr. \ A genus of dipte- 

Bombyt/ius, Linn, j rous insects placed 
by Cuvier among the tany stoma, and by 
"Wilson among the proboscides, named from 
fiopeGci, iu allusion to the shaiphumming 
sound which they make in flj iug. Fifty 
European species are described. 

Bom'bvx, a genus of nocturnal lepido- 
ptera, the caterpillar of which is the silk- 
worm. The true silk- worm moth, B. mori, 
Linn., is whitish, has a few transverse 
streaks, and a lunar spot on the superior 
j wings. It feeds on the leaves of the mul- 
! berry, and spins an oval cocoon of a close 
i t issue , with very fine silk , usually yellow , 
but sometimes white. The variety which 
I produces the latter are now preferred, 
j The name fio/uuSvl', is derived from fio/xtet , 
a humming sound. 

Bon, the Egyptian name of the coffee- 
tree. 

| Bona-fi'de, that is, good faith, meaning 

i without fraud or subterfuge. Lat. 

| Bonas'sus, j a species of the bovine ge- 
, Bona'bxjs, ) nusof quadrupeds common 
f to Asia and Africa. 

Bond. Bax. bond from the same 


root as band. In law, an obligation or 
deed by which a person hinds himself, his 
heirs, executors, and administrators, to 
pay a certain sum on or before a future 
day appointed. This is a single bond, but 
usually a condition is added, that if the 
obligor shall do a certain act, or pay a 
certain sum of money, on or before a fu- 
ture time specified, the obligation shall 
be void, otherwise it shall remain in full 
force. If the condition is not performed, 
the bond is forfeited, and the obligor and 
his heirs are liable to the payment of the 
whole sum. In carpentry, the binding of 
any two pieces together by tenanting, 
morticing, &c. In masonry, the disposi- 
tion of stones or bricks in building, so 
that they most aptly fit together, htones 
which have their length placed in the 
thickness of the wall are called headers , 
and those which have their length ex- 
tended along in the length of the wall are 
called stretchers. English bond is that 
disposition of bricks in a wall where the 
courses are alternately composed of head- 
ers and stretchers. Flemish bond is that 
iu which the bricks in each course have 
headers and stretchers alternately. 

Bond'-Stones, stones used in uneoursed 
rubble- walls, having their length placed 
in the thickness of the wall. When the 
length of a stone is equal to the whole 
thickness of the wall, it is called a per- 
pend. 

Bond-Timbers, the horizontal timbers 
bedded in stone or brick wuIIb to 
strengthen the masonry. 

Bonds. In building. Includes all tim- 
bers disposed in the walls of a building, 
as bond-timbers, wall-plates, lentcls, and 
emplcts. 

Bonded Goods, those for the duties on 
which bonds are given at the Custom- 
house. 

Bon'duc. 1. The nickar-tree , a name 
common to both species of the genus Gui 
landma, but especially to the yeliow- 
seeded species common to both Indies. 
2. The gymnocladus catiadensts, a Ca- 
nadian tree recently separated from the 
genus Guilandina. 

Bone, Lat. os, the substance of which 
the frame- work of animals is composed 
from Bax. bmnan, to bind. Bone is 
composed of 333 cartilage; 5585 phos- 
phate of lime ; 3 fluate of lime , 3 85 car- 
bonate of lime ; 2 ‘05 phosphate of magne- 
sia, and 2 45 soda, with a little common 
salt. 

Bone'- ace, a game at cards in which he 
who has the highest card turned up to 
him wins the bone, that is, one half the 
stake. 

Bone-Black, the black carbonaceous 
matter into which bones are converted 
by calcination in close vessels. It is also 
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animal charcoal, and is used as a black 
pigment, and to deprive various solu- 
tions, particularly syrups, of their colour- 
ing matters. 

Bone-lace, alacc made of linen thread, 
so named from its being made with bob- 
bins of bone, or more probably in allu- 
sion to its stiffness. 

Bone'spavin, a bony excrescence or 
hard swelling on the inside of the hock 
of a horse’s leg, usually cured by caustic 
blisters. See Spavin. 

Bon'gkac e. 1 . A large bonnet formerly 
worn by females to protect them from 
the sun. *2. A fence of old ropes, can- 

vas, <&c., laid at the bows, stern, and 
sides of a vessel sailing in high lati- 
tudes, to protect the mariners against 
flakes of iee, winds, &c. 

Bon'ing, the act of judging of or 
making a plane surface by the direc- 
tion of the eye. This term is of fre- 
quent use among surveyors and archi- 
tects, who perform the operation of bon- 
ing by means of poles set up at certain 
distances ; these are adjusted to the re- 
quired line by looking along their verti- 
cal surfaces. Joiners, &c., bone their 
work with two straight edges. 

Buni'to, a tish of the tunny tribe found 
on the American coast, and in tropical 
climates. It grows to three feet, has a 
greenish back and a silvery white belly. 

Bon'net, Fr. bonnette, 8p honete. 1. In 
fortification, an elevation of the parapet 
in the salient angles of a Held retrench- 
ment, or of a fortification designed to 
prevent the enfilading of the front of the 
work, at the end of which it is situated. 
The bonnet d piitie, or priest’s bonnet, is 
an outwork having at the head three sa- 
lient angles, and two inwards. 2. In 

nautical language, an addition to a sail, 
or an additional part laced to the foot of 
a sail, in small vessels and in moderate 
winds. 

Bono'nian-Stonb. See Bolognian- 
Stone. 

Bon o'nian- Jars, 1 small thick jars of 

Bono'n ian -Bottles, J unannealed glass, 
which break into a thousand pieces by 
the impulse of a single grain of sand 

Bon'tia, the generic name of the wild 
olive of Barhadoes. Didynamia — Angio- 
spermia. The tree is named in honour of 
James Bontiusof Leyden, a distinguished 
physician and naturalist. 

Bo'n os, a Latin word meaning good, 
used to denote a premium given for a 
loan, right, or privilege, above its prime 
or original cost. 

Bon'ms, a name given in oriental 
i countries to the priests and devotees of 
j the god Fo. They are distinguished by 
I different names in the different countries 
where their superstition prevails. In 
Siam they are called Talapoms : in Tar- 


tary, Lamas ; in China, Ho -change in Ja- 
pan, Homes, in which name all the others 
are comprehended among Europeans. 

Boo'by, a bird of the Pelican tribe. The 
boobies constitute the sub-genus Sula of 
Brisson, and take their name from the 
excessive stupidity with which they allow 
themselves to be attacked by other birds, 
particularly the frigate birds, which force 
them to yield up the fish they have cap 
tured. The common booby ( Pelecanus bas- 
sanus, Linn ), is found from the Tagus to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and in great num- 
bers on the Bass ltock in the Frith of 
Forth. It is white, but the primary fea- 
thers of the wings and the feet are black , 
the bill is six inches long, and of a beau- 
tiful bluish grey. 

Book , the general name given to a 
printed volume in contradistinction to 
pamphlet . Among printers five sheets 
and upwards make a book , less than five 
sheets is a pamphlet. A quantity of un- 
printed paper, bound up or sewed in the 
manner of a printed volume, is oddly 
enough called a paper-book, sometimes 
more correctly a blank book. 

Books are divided into the following 
classes according to the mode in w hieh 
the sheets of the paper on which they 
are printed or written are folded , vi / , 
folio, when the sheet is folded into two 
leaves , quarto, when folded into four , 
oi tavo, when folded into eight, Huode- 
(i mo. when folded into twelve , IHmo, 
when folded into eighteen, and 24 mo, 
when folded into Twt nty-four. These 
cl.issifii ations have no reference to the 
si/e of the sheet. The word book is 
derived from the Saxon boc, the root 
of which is the Gothic boka, a beech or 
service-tree, or more strictly the bark 
of such tree. This was the first mate- 
rial of which books were made. 
Book-Tvi.ki*ing, a mercantile term used 
to denote the method of keeping commer- 
cial accounts of all kinds, in such a sys- 
tematic manner, that the true state of any 
individual aecount, or of the whole af- 
fairs of the concern, may be ascertained 
with clearness and expedition. Book- 
keeping is practised by single and double 
entry. In the first the posts of debtor 
and creditor are separate, and entered in 
such a way that each one appears singly ; 
wliile in the latter, creditor and debtor 
are in continual mutual connexion, to 
which end all the posts are entered 
doubly, once on the debtor and once on 
the creditor side. This mode was first 
practised in Spain, but was introduced 
into this country from Italy ; hence it is 
with us called the Italian method. 

The books principally wanted are a 
waste-hook or blotter, in which all deal- 
ings are recorded without particular 
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order; a. journal, in which the contents 
of the waste-book are technically en- 
tered on the debtor and creditor sides ; 
and the ledger, in which the posts en- 
tered In the Journal arc placed under 
particular accounts. Besides these, 
some merchants use a chase-book, a 
bill-book, a receipt-book, a salcs-book, 
an invoice-book, a letter-book, a stock- 
book, besides books of charges, house- 
hold expenses, &c. These are called 
subsidiary books. 

Boom, from Sax. boeme, a beam, a 
bar. In nautical language : 1 . Along pole 
or spar run out from various parts of a 
ship or other vessel, for the purpose of 
extending the bottom of particular sails, 
as the jib-boom, studding-sail boom, main- 

boom, square-sail boom, &e. 2. A strong 

Iron chain fastened to spars and extended, 
across a river or the mouth of a harbour 
to prevent an enemy’s ships from passing. 

• 3. A pole set up as a mark to direct 

seamen to keep the channel in shallow 
water. 4. To boom, to rush with vio- 

lence, as a ship under a press of sail. In 
this sense the word is, Dut. bom, tho 
sound given by an empty barrel when 
struck ; hence bomme, a drum, and bom- 
men, to drum. 

Boom'kin, dim. of boom, a short spar 
projecting from the bow of a ship to ex- 
tend one edge of the foresail to the 
windward. 

Boop 6, the pike-headed whale, so 
named from its sharp-pointed nose. It 
has a double pipe in its snout, and a 
bony ridge on its buck. 

Booh, a peasant (D. boer, a rustic), par- 
ticularly applied to the peasantry of Rus- 
sia. These are divided into two classes, 
free boors and vassal boors. The former 
cannot be sold ; the latter are mere slaves 
entirely at tho disposal of their lords. The 
crown-boot's, the mine-boors, and the pri- 
vate-boors, arc all of this latter description. 

Boot, a covering for the leg, made of | 
leather, and united to a shoe. In old law, 
the boot was a kind of rack for the leg, 
used for the purposes of torture. It was 
made of boards bound fast to the legs by 
cords. Another kind was a small boot 
made of strong leather, which being 
made thoroughly wet and soft was 
drawn upon the leg, and then dried by 
the Are so as to contract and squeeze 
the leg. The boot of a coach is the space 
underneath, between the coachman and 
tho body of the coach, in w'hich the lug- 
gage is stowed. The apron of a gig is 
also sometimes called, very improperly, 
the boot. 

BoOtss, a northern constellation, called 
by the Greeks Arctophylax , and by the 
English Charles's Wain. Arcturus was 
placed by the ancients on his breast, and 


by the modems on the skirt of his coat. 
Fable relates that Ceres, as the reward of 
Philomelus for his invention of the art 
of ploughing, transferred him and his 
oxen to the heavens, under the name of 
Botites (j3owrrif, a husbandman). In the 
Berlin tables this constellation contains 
64 stars. 

Boot-Topping, the operation of clean- 
ing a ship’s bottom near tho surface of 
the water, by scraping off the grass, 
shells, slime, &c., and daubing it over 
with a mixture of tallow, rosin, and 
BUlphur. 

Boracic, pertaining to borax. Boracic 
acid is obtained from borax by dissolv- 
ing the salt in hot water, filtering the 
solution, adding sulphuric, acid till the 
liquid has become sensibly sour; then 
setting aside to cool, the boracic acid will 
be deposited in small white shining scaly 
crystals. It is composed of boron and 
oxygen, in the proportion of eight parts 
of the former to sixteen of the latter. Its 
salts are calk'd borates. 

BoracTte, a native borate of magnesia 
found embedded in gypsum in Hanover 
and Holstein. Its colours are white and 
greyish ; it is generally of a cubic form, 
and possesses, when heated, strong elec- 
trical properties. 

Boii'aob, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Borago, but especially 
upplied to the B. officinalis, an indigenous 
annual, much used as an ingredient in 
the summer beverage called cool tankard. 
It contains much nitrate of potash. 

Bohagin'bas, a tribe of dicotyledonous 
plants, of which the genus Borago is the 
type. 

Bo'rate, a salt formed by the combina- 
tion of the boracic acid with a salifiable 
base. 

Bo'rax, a biborate of soda which, in an 
impure state, is called tincal. This salt 
is found crystallised in certain lakes in 
Thibet ; in solution in many springs in 
Persia; and may be procured of superior 
quality from China. It is purified by cal- 
cination, solution, and crystallisation. Its 
composition, according to Bergman, is 
boracic acid, 34 ; soda, 17 ; water, 49. It 
is highly important in the arts as a flux. 
The word borax is latinised from the Per- 
sian word bourakon, from bor&ka, to shine, 
glisten. 

Bor'bonites, a sect of Gnostics of the 
second century. They denied the last 
judgment, and take their name from 
/ 3o{GofOf , in allusion to their daubing 
themselves with filth. 

Borbohvg'mcb, the name given by me- 
dical practitioners to the rumbling noise 
occasioned by flatus in the intestines, 
from oqGr'uy/xof, intestinal noise. 

I Bor'der. Tho term is from the same 
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root as board. In heraldry, it is an ho- 
nourable ordinary, according to French 
Heralds, which should occupy a third part 
of the shield. It surrounds the field, is of 
equal breadth on every part, and iu Eng- 
lish blazonry, it occupies one-fifth of the 
field. 

Bord'land, in old law , the domain land 
which the lord kept in his own hand for 
the maintenance of his bord (board) or 
table , sometimes called bordage. 

Bord'-lode, that is, board-load, the ser- 
vice required of a tenant to carry timber 
from the woods to his lord’s house ; also 
the quantity of provisions paid by a bord- 
man for bordland. 

Bord'-Man , the tenant of bordland, who 
supplied his lord with provisions. 

Bord'-Servh e, the tenure by which 
bordland was held, which was the pay- 
ment of a certain quantity of provisions 
to the lord. In lieu of this the tenant 
now pays sixpence an acre. 

Bor'dure. In heraldry, a tract or com- 
pass of metal, colour or fur, within the 
escutcheon, and around it. 

Bore, from Sax. bojlian, to perforate, 
expresses the sudden rise of the tide in 
certain estuaries. To bore: in the manky e, 
a horse is said to bore when he carries 
his nose to the ground. 

Bore*', the French name of a dance, in 
common time of four crotchets in a bar, 
always beginning in the last quaver or 
last crotchet of the measure. 

Bur'ino, a species of circular cutting in 
which a cylindrical portion of the sub- 
stance is removed. Among miners, boring 
is performed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the nature of the subjacent strata 
without digging. The instruments used 
are scooping irons, which, being with- 
drawn from time to time, bring up sam- 
ples of the strata through which they 
have passed. 

Bo'uon , the basis of boracic acid. It 
may be obtained by beating in a copper 
tube two parts of potassium and one of 
boracic acid, previously fused and pow- 
dered. It is classed among the metals by 
chemists. 

Boa'ouon. from Sax. DOfihoe, surety. 
In Saxon times this word denoted a mani- 
pledge (hand-pledge) or association of 
men, who were sureties or free pledges to 
tiie king for the good behaviour of each 
1 other, and if any offence was committed 
I in their district, they were bound to have 
the offenders forthcoming. The asso- 
| dating of ten men was called a tythmg or 
decenary ; the head man was called the 
I tythmg -man, or head-borough, and in some 
I places borsholder and borough's raider, and 
| the society fr\burg, that is, free-burgh or 
frank-pledge. Ten tythimrs formed an 
hundred, a denomination still retained to 


the districts comprehended in the asso- 
ciation. It is probable that the applica- 
tion of the word borough to towns sprung 
from these associations, when their pri- 
mary objects were somewhat merged in 
the rights and privileges of the burghs, 
which denoted originally fortified towns 
This name, however, was early restricted 
to those towns which sent burgesses to 
parliament. In this sense the term is Bax. 
bouns, a fortified place. Some boroughs 
are incorporated, but others are not. in 
Scotland, the term is applied to a body 
corporate, erected by charter of the Sove- 
reign, having a certain jurisdiction. Bo- 
roughs, when erected to be held of the 
Sovereign, are called royal boroughs ; when 
erected to be held of the Sovereign simply 
as superior of the land, they are culled 
boroughs of regality ; when erected to be 
held of the lord baron, they are called I 
boroughs of barony. 

Buit'oi oh-Cui! urs, certain courts of pri- 
vate and special Jurisdiction, held in 
different cities, boroughs, and corpora- 
tions, throughout the kingdom, by pre- 
scription, charter, or act of parliament. 
Of this character are the Sheriff’s court 
and court of Hustings in London. 

Boii'omm En hush, a customary descent 
of lands and tenements to the youngest 
son Instead of the eldest , or, there being 
no sons, to the youngest brother. 

Bor'relists, a sect of Christians in Hol- 
land, so called from Borrel, their founder. 
They reject the use of the Sncraments and 
all external worship, but lead an austere 
life. 

Bos, the ox: a well-known genus of 
ruminant animals of the tribe of Bovidav 
The name is Lat. from 3ovs, an ox. The 
chief species are the common ox, the 
aurochs, bison, buffalo , yack, and musk ox . 

Bo'sa, an inebriating preparation used 
by the Egyptians, made of the meal of 
darnel, hempseed, and water. 

Bo 'caqi , a French term, now written 
botage,n grove. 1. Underwood and some- 
times lands covered with underwood 

2. In painting, a landscape representing 

thickets and woodlands. 3. In old law, 

food for cattle which is yielded by bushes 
and trees. 

Bos'kit, Eng. 1 Ital. boschetto, a grove, 

Bos'quft, Fr. j from bosco. In garden- 
ing, a compartment formed by branches 
of treeB, disposed according to fancy. 

Boss vor, from boss. In anhitecture : — 

1. A projecting stone laid rough in build- 
ing, to be afterwards carved into mould- 
ings, capitals, arms, &o. 2. Itustic 

work used chief!} in the comers of build- 
ings, and thence called rustic quoins. 

Boswei/liv, a genus of plant*. Dccan- 
dria — Monogimta. The 11 serrala is sup- 
posed to jield the olibauumof commute 
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Botano'ohai»8Y, fioracvr,, a plant, and 
¥ftxpi> description. Description of plants, 
their habits and geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Bot'ant, from fisravr, a plant. That 
branch of natural history which relates to 
the vegetable kingdom. It has been 
divided into the following heads : — 1. Or- 
ganography, or the organization of plants ; 
2. Physiology, or the deportment which 
treats of the vital actions of plants; 3. 
Taxonomy , or the principles of classiiica- 
tion; 4. Terminology, or the terms em- 
ployed in the science; 5. • Phytography , or 
the rules to be observed in describing and 
naming plants; and, 6, the Practice of 
Botany, or, the application of the preced- 
ing subjects to .the art of discriminating 
species. 

The only two botanical arrangements 
now in use are the Linn, can and the 
Natural. The former is a classification of 
plants according to their agreement in 
some single characters, the latter is a 
scheme for placing next to each other all 
those plants which have the greatest re- 
semblance. For a more full explanation 
of these two kinds of classification, the 
reader is referred to the various works, 
that have been published on tho subject, 
as space can only be afforded here for a 
very general account of these. As the 
Linmcan system is rapidly falling into 
disuse, and has been already so often ex- 
plained, a very brief description of the 
combination of the stamens and stylos 
may suffice in this place Class I. (sta- 
men, 1), Monandria , II. (stamens, 2), 
Diandria, 111. (stamens, 3), Triandria, 
IV. (stamens, 4), Tetrandria; V. (stamens, 
5), Pentamlria; VI. (stamens, 6), Iiexan- 
dria ; VTI. (stamens, 7), Hcptandria, 
VIII. (stamens, 8), Octandria, IX. (sta- 
mens, 9), Enneandria; X (stamens, 10), 
Deeandria, XI. (stamens, 12 — 19), Dode- 
candria, XII. (stamens, 20 ortmore, in- 
serted into the calyx), Icosandria , XT1I. 
(stamens, 20 or more, inserted into the 
receptacle), Folyandria; XIV. (stam ns, 
2 long and 2 short), Didynamia; XV. 
(stamens, 4 long and 2 short), Tetradyna- 
mia ; XVI. (stamens united by their fila- 
ments into a tube), Monadelphia; XVII. 
(stamens united by their filaments into 
two parcels), Diadelpbia; XVIII. 'sta- 
mens united by their filaments into se- 
veral parcels), Polyadelphia ; XIX. (sta- 
mens united by their anthers into a 
tube), Syngenesia ; XX. (stamens united 
with the pistil), Gynandria ; XXI. (sta- 
mens and pistils in separate flowers, but 
both growing on the same plant), Monoe- 
cia , XXII. (stamens and pistils not only 
in separate flowers, but those flowers si- 
tuated upon two different plants), Dioecia ; 
XXIII. (stamens and pistils separate in 


some flowers, united in others, either on 
the same plant, or two or three different 
ones), Polygamia; XXIV. (stamens and 
pistils, either not ascertained, or not to 
be discovered., with any certainty, inso- 
much that the plants cannot be referred 
to any of the foregoing classes), Crypto- 
gamia. The number of styles, or stigmas 
if there be no styles, characterises the 
orders of the first thirteen classes, which 
are thus named : — Monogynia, style 1 ; 
Digynia, 2 ; Trigynia, 3 ; Tetragynia, 4 ; 
Pentagynia, 5 ; Hexagynia, 6 ; Ileptagy- 
nia, 7 ; Octogynia, 8 ; Enneagynia, 9 ; 
Decagynia, 10; Dodecagynia, 12; Poly- 
gynia, more than 12. In the 14th class, 
Didynamia, the orders depend upon tho 
ovary; in the 15th class, Tetrad) namia, 
the orders are characterised by the form 
of the fruit. The orders of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th classes, Monadelpliin, Diadel- 
pliia, and Polyadelphia, depend upon the 
number of stamens, and have the same 
nomenclature as the first thirteen classes. 
Syngenesia.' are determined by the ar- 
rangement of their flowers, and by the 
sex of their florets. Polygamia hau flowers 
crowded together in heads. Monogamia 
has the flowers separate, not crowded in 
heads, and the last class, Cryptogamiu, 
is divided into orders according to the 
principles of the Natural System, viz. 
Piliccs, Muboi, Hepaticie, Alga*, Fungi. 

The Natural System of botany is based 
upon that formed by .Tussieu out of the 
view's of Ray, Toumefort, and others, in 
combination with numerous observations 
of his own, and may he thus classified • — 
Divisions formed by the Organs of Fruct\fi- 
cation or of Nutrition . — I. Puaxehooa- 
moos or Vascular. Class 1. Dicotyle- 
dons or Exogens, 2. Monocotyledons or 
Endogens II. Crtptogamous or Cellu- 
lar. 3. JEtheogamous or Semivascular ; 
4. Amphigamous or Cellular. Or thus — 
J. {sexual, being furnished with sexual 
organs, or having vessels and stomates at 
some period of their existence. Class 1. 
Dicotyledons or Exogens; 2. Monocoty- 
ledons or Endogens , 3. JKtheogamous or 
Semivaseul.ir. II. Without distinct sexes, 
or without either vessels or stomates at 
any age. 4. Amphigamous or Cellular 

A more recent author has, however, 
proposed a material modification, which 
may be expressed as follows: — Plcnts. — 
According to their Fructification. I. Hav- 
ing flowers and sexes (Phanerogamous), 
or According to their Vegetation. 1. Their 
axis increasing symmetrically in density 
and breadth, as well as length (Plcuro- 
gens). (a) Minimum of Cotyledons, 2, or 
(<r) Stem in concentric layers (Exogens). 
Class 1. Dicotyledons, or veins of leaves 
netted ; Class 2. Gynmospertns , or reins of 
leaves netted or forked, (b) Minimum of 
Cotyledons, 1, or (5) Stem, a confused 
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mass of wood and cellular tissue. Class 3. 
Monocotyledons, or veins of leaves parallel, 
and not netted, (c) Acotyledons, or (c) Ve- 
getation fungoid. Class 4. Rhizanths.— 
It. Having neither flowers nor seres, or 
II. Their axis increasing by simple elon- 
gation, or irregular expansion. Class 5. 
Cryptogamic plants, or Class 5. Acrogens. 

Botar'go, a sausage made of the roe of 
the mullet, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. It is called bo - 
nargues in Provence. ! 

Bote, a Saxon word meaning repara- 
tion, compensation, allowance, and the 
like, and retained in law in composition. 
Thus, manbote, compensation for killing a, 
man \ fire-bote, allowance of wood for fuel. 

Bojlel'to, a small Mexican tisli, the 
liver of which is a deudly poison. It is 
about eight inches long, has a flat belly 
und a convex back. 

Boiba'oxcm, duty paid to the lord of 
the manor for pitching booths. Latin 
from Celtic ( bothag , a cot, a booth, botha). 

BoTHRiocEriiA/Lus, the tape- worm (see 
Tjkma), thus named from /3 ofyiov , a Little 
pit, and xiyak*) a head, thero being 
certain depressions about the head. 

Botrychiu'm, the moon-wort, a genus 
of hardy perennials. Cryptogamea — F di- 
ces. Named from fiords, a bunch of 
grapes, in allusion to the appearance of 
the branched clusters of capsules. There 
is only one British species, the R. lunaria, 
8w., or O&munda lunaria, Lin. & E. Hot., 
found in dry mountain pastures. 

Botrylla'rianh, \ In geology , a family 

Botrvlla'ri*:. j of compound Tuni- 
caries, in which several individuals are 
arranged in a ring round a central nper 
ture common to the rectum of each, the 
mouths being at the circumference. 

Bot'ryoid, I from (Zorgvs , a bunch of 

Botryoi'dal, j grapes, and udos, form; 
having the form of a bunch of grapes; 
clustered ; applied to minerals, <&c. 

Botryou'te, grape-stone, a variety of 

f irismatic datolite occurring in mamil- 
ary concretions, from fior^vs > a bunch of 
grapes, and \i6os, a stone. It occurs plen- 
tifully in Norway. 

Bots, a species of worms found chiefly 
in the intestines of horses. They are the 
larv® of a species of breeze or gad-fly 
( the Gastrus equi , Meig.) , which deposi ts i ts 
eggs on the tips of tho hairs, generally of 
the fore-leg and mane, whence they are 
taken into the mouth and swallowed. 
The same name is also given to the larvae 
of other species of the Oastrus ( CEstrus , 
Lin.), found under the hides of most ani- 
mals of the bovine genus, and sometimes 
in the nostrils of sheep, de »r, &c. 

BoT'tus. Sp. botella, dim. of bota, a 
leathern bag for wine. The bottles of the 
ancients were made of skins and leather. 


In modern times they are made chiefly of 
thick glass of the cheapest sorts. 

Bot^tle-o lass is composed of sand and 
lime, and sometimes clay and alkaline 
ashes of any kind, such as kelp, barilla, 
soap-boilers’ waste, and even wood ashes. 
The green colour is in part owing to tho 
impuiities of the ashes, but chiefly to 
oxide of iron contained in the sand. 

Bot'tom. 1. In commercial language, a 
ship ; e. g. “ The goods were imported in 
British bottoms.'’—- -2. In the language of 
jockeys, stamina, native strength ; e. g. 
“ The horse has good bottom ." 

Bottom-heat, applied to tho artificial 
temperature produced in hot-houses. 

Bot'tomry, in commercial affairs, is the 
hypothecation or pledge of a ship for the 
payment of a debt. The owner of a ship 
and the captain, under certain circum- 
stances, is authorised to borrow money, 
, either to flt her out so as to enable her to 
'proceed on her voyage, or to purchase a 
cargo for the voyage, pledging the keel 
or bottom of the ship (a part for tho whole } 
in security for payment. If tho ship is 
lost, tho lender loses his money ; but if 
she arrives in safety at her destination, 
the lender is then entitled to get back his 
principal and the interest agreed on, how- 
ever much that interest may exceed the 
legal rate. 

Bot'tony. In heraldry, a cross bottony 
terminates at each end in three buds, 
knots, or buttons, resembling in some 
measure the trefoil; hence called crow 
treffle. The term bottony is from the same 
root as button. 

Bom he, a Trench word signifying 
mouth, used anciently to denote the pri- 
vilege of having meat and drink at court 
u scot free.” The word is also written 
bowge, bouge, and budge. 

Bou'doir, a small room destined for re- 
tirement. The name is Fr., from bonder, 
to be sulky. 

Bou'oet, Water Budget, or Dosser. In 
heraldry, the representation of a vessel 
for carrying water. 

Bou'g ie, a French term for a wax candle 
(candela cerea), and used as the name of a 
smooth, flexible, elastic, Blender cylinder, 
introduced into the urethra, rectum, or 
oesophagus, for opening or dilating it in 
cases of stricture or other diseases. Some 
are solid and some hollow, some corrosive 
and some mollifying. When the bougie 
has some escharotic substance attached 
to the end of it, it is said to be armed. 

Boui'llon. In the manage, an excres- 
cence of flesh causing the frush to shoot 
out, which makes the horse to halt. Tho 
word is Fr., from bouillir, to boil. 

Boucd'er, from Fr. boule, j A bale. 

Bow cd'er, from Eng. hotel , j This name 
is used to designate those masses of rocks 
found 1) xng ou the surface, or imbedded 
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in tile soli, and differing from the rocks 
about where they are found. These frag- 
ments or outlying boulders ore of no de- 
terminate size ; they are supposed to have 
been transported by water, and are occa- 
sionally found at great distances from 
their parent rocks. 

Bo uld'br- walls are those built of 
boulders or rounded fragments of rocks, 
laid In strong mortar, used where the sea 
has a beach cast up. 

Boul'imy, Lat. boulimia, voracious appe- 
tite, from jSsvf, great, and ktfjucs, hunger. 

Bqui/tine. In architecture, the work- 
man’s term for a convex moulding, whose 
periphery is just a quarter of a circle, 
next below the plinth in the Tuscan and 
Doric capitals. It is called also a bolt el, 
but is not at present in use. 

Bound. In dancing , a spring from one 
foot to the other, in distinction from hop, 
which is a spring from one foot to the 
same. Bound is used in composition, as 
in ice-bound, wind-bound, when a ship is 
prevented from sailing by ieo or contrary 
winds ; and in the sense of destined, when 
we say that a ship is bound for Cadiz. 

Boun'ty, Lat. bomtas, Fr. bonU. A term 
used in commerce and the arts, to signify 
I a premium paid by government, 1. To 
producers, exporters, and importers of 
certain articles , 2, To owners of ves- 

sels engaged in certain trades. Most of 
the bounties have now happily ceased. 
The term is still retained to designate the 

E remium offered to induce men to enlist 
l the public service. 

i Bour'done'e. In heraldry, the same 
with pomie (q. v.). 

, BounoEOis, the name used to designate 
I that sort of printing types in size between 
. long-primer and brevier. The word is 
I French. 

I Boustropije'don, a sort of writing 
I found on Greok coins and Inscriptions of 
l the remotest antiquity ; so called from 
(3evf and a-r^eciptu, because the lines are 
so disposed as to succeed each other like 
furrows in a ploughed ileld. 

Bout, in agriculture, is one turn or 
) course of a plough in ploughing a ridge. 
Boo'tant. In architecture, an arc bou- 
tant is an arch or buttress serving to sus- 
tain a vault, and which is itself sustained 
by some strong wall or massive pile. The 
word is Fr., from bouter, to abut. A pillar 
boutant is a large chain or pile of stone 
made to support a wall, terrace, or vault. 

Bouts', Fr. for touted or abuted. In the 
manige, a horse is said to be boutt, when 
his legs are in a straight line from the 
knee to the coronet. 

Bou'vate, an ox-gate, or as much land 
as an ox can plough in a year (Cowell says 
28 acres). Written in law Latin, bovata, 
from bos, hot is, an ox. 


Bovby coal, a name given to wood-coal, 
from its having been found abundantly at 
Bovey Heathneld, near Exeter. It is 
also called brown coal and brown lignite. 

Bovi'd x , a tribe of ruminantia, of which 
the genus Bos is the type. 

Bo' vine, Lat. bovtnus, pertaining to 
oxen, cows, &c. The epithet is applied 
to all the quadrupeds of the genus Bos, 
called accordingly the bovine genus. 

Bow, from Teut. boghen, to bend. 1. An 
ancient instrument of war and hunting, 
made of wood or other elastic matter, 
with a string fastened to each end. It is 
of two kinds : the long-bow and the cross- 
bow, arbalet or arbalest. The use of the 

bow is called archcry. 2. A well-known 

implement, by means of which the tone 
is produced from viols, violins, and other 
musical instruments of that sort. It is 
made of a thin staff of elastic wood, ta- 
pering slightly till it reaches the lower 
end, to which from 50 to 100 horse-hairs 
are fastened, and with which the how is 
strung. At the upper end is an orna- 
mented piece of wood or ivory, called tho 
nut, fastened with a screw, which serves 

to regulate the tension of the hairs. 

3. A beam of wood or brass, with three 
screws, that governs or directs a lath of 
wood or steel to any arc; chiefly used 
wherever it is requisite to draw large 

arcs. 4. An instrument formerly in use 

for taking the sun’s altitude at sea. 5. 

An instrument used ; 1. By smiths to 
turn a drill , 2. By turners for turning 
small articles of wood ; 3. By hatters, &c. 
for breaking fur, wool, and cotton. It re- 
sembles the archer’s bow. (See Drill- 

Bow). 6. Tho rounded part of a ship’s 

side forward, beginning where the planks 
arch inwards, and terminating where 
they close at the stem or prow. Hence, 
among seamen, that arc of the horizon 
(not exceeding 45°) intercepted between 
some distant object and that point of the 
compass which is right ahead is said to 
bo on the bow. This is applicable to any 

object within that arc. 7. The bows of a 

saddle are the two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wise to receive the upper part of a horse’s 
back, to give the saddle its due form, and 

keep it tight. 8. That part of some 

buildings which projects from a straight 
wall, most commonly of the form of a 
segment of a cylinder, though it has 
sometimes three, four, or five vertical 
sides, raised from a polygonal plan, or a 
prism so disposed, when it is called a 
canted bow. 

Bow-compasses are used for drawing 
small circles with great exactness. 

Bow'er, in nautical language, an anchor 
carried at the bow of a ship. There are 
generally two bowers, called the first and 
second, great and Utile, or best and small. 
See Anchor. 
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Bow'-orace, In nautical language, a 
frame or composition of junk laid out at 
the sides, stems, or hows of ships, to se- 
cure them from injury by ice. 

Bow'uhb, in nautical language, a rope 
fastened near the middle of the leech or 
perpendicular edge of the square-sails, by 
subordinate parts called bridles, and used 
to keep the weather edge of the sail tight 
forward when the ship is close-hauled. 
The term may be Armoric bouline, “ a 
slanting sail to receive a side wind or 
Fr. bouline, a tack, from boulincr. 

Bowline-bridles, the ropes by which 
the bowline is fastened to the leech of the 
sail. 

Bow'-net, a machine for catching lob- 
sters and crawfish, called also a bow-wheel. 
It consists of two round wicker baskets, 
pointed at the end, one of which is thrust 
into the other, and at the mouth is a 
little rim bent inwards. 

Bow'sfrit ( bow and sprit, q. v ), D boeg- 
spriet, Dan. boug-sprid. A large spar 
which projects over the stem of a ship 
to carry forward. It rests obliquely on 
the head of the main-stem, and has its 
lower end fastened to the partners of the 
foremast. 

Box'-drain, an underground drain built 
of brick and stone, and possessing a rect- 
angular section. 

Box'-haul, to veer a ship in a particular 
manner when it is impossible to tack. 

Boxing-oft, throwing the head sails 
aback, to force the ship’s head rapidly off 
the wind. 

Boxino the Compass, repeating all the 
points in their regular order. 

Box-tree, the Bums sempervirens , which 
grows wild in several parts of Britain 
The wood is yellow, close-grained, very 
hard, and heavy , it cuts better than any 
other wood, and is susceptible of a very 
fine polish. Wood-cuts are engraved on 
it. It is mostly imported at a duty of 5 1. 
per ton. 

Box-wood, properly the wood of the 
box-tree (q. v.), but applied popularly as a 
name for all the species of the genus 
Hunts. There is properly only one species 
native of Britain, but there are at least 
six varieties of that species See Buxee. 

Boyau', in fortification, a ditch covered 
with a parapet, serving as a communica- 
tion between two trenches. The term is 
Fr., boyau, a gut. 

Boyu'na, a large but harmless American 
serpent. It is black and slender, and has 
an intolerable smell. 

Bp., an abbreviation of the word bishop. 

B quadro, a figure in written music 
called in French B quarri, from its figure 
£, and in English B natural or sharp, in 
distinction from B mol, or fiat. 

B, K., an abbreviation of the words 


Bancus Regina, the Court of Queen’l 
Bench. 

Brac'cate ( bracca , breeches), when the 
feet of birds are concealed by long feathers 
descending from the tibia*. 

Brace, from Cel. braic, brae, the arm. 
1. In architecture, a piece of wood framed 
in with bevel joints, serving to keep the 
building from swerving either way It 
extends like an arm from the post or mam 

timber. 2. In music, a double curve at 

the beginning of a stave. 3. A thick 

strap which supports a carriage on wheels. 

4. A crooked line in printing, 1 

connecting two or more lines or > 
words. It is used to connect triplets ) 

in poetry. 5. In nautical language, to 

brace about is to turn the yards round for 
the contrary tack; to brace sharp is to 
cause the yards to have the smallest pos- 
sible angle with the keel , to brace to is to 
check or ease off the lee braces, and round 
in the weather ones, to assist in tacking. 

Braces, plural of brace (q. v.). 1. Is ar- 
row fillets or bands of leather, or textile 
fabric, which pass over the shoulders, and 

support the pantaloons. 2. In nautical 

language, ropes belonging to all the yards 
of a ship, except the mizzen, two to each 
yard, reeved through blocks which are 
fastened to pendants, seized to the yard- 
arms, to Bquare or traverse the yards. 
The name is also given to pieces of iron 
which are used as supports, such as of the 

poop-lanterns, &c. 3. The braces of u 

drum are the cords on the sides of it, for 
tightening the heads and snares. 

Brachkly'tra, a family of pentamerous 
coleoptera , having only a single palpus on 
each maxilla, or four in all, including the 
labial pair. The name is composed of 
jS short, and thurfoy, a sheath. 

Braoh'iatf , Lat brachtatus, four-ranked, 
applied to stems, &c. of plants when 
they divide and spread in four directions, 
crossing each other alternately in pairs. 

Bra'chio is used in compounding the 
names of muscles, &c. of the arm ( bra 
chiurn). 

Bra'ohiolum, a member of an instru- 
ment used upon astrolabes, &c., some- 
times called the creeping index. It is 
usually made of brass, with several joints, 
that the end or point may he set to any 
degree of the astrolabe. 

Brachiopo'da, a class of mollusca pro- 
vided with two fleshy arms instead of 
feet, hence the name, an arm, 

and reve, a foot. The brachiopoda are 
all bivalves, and, like the acephala, have 
an open bilobe mantle. 

Bra'chmaxb, a sect of ancient Indian 
philosophers. The brachmans were a 
branch of the gymnosophlsts. The word 
is also written Brachmms and Brahmins . 
They took their title from Abraham , whom 
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they called Brachma and Brama, and pre- 
tended to imitate the life of the patri- 
arch by living in deserts. 

Bra'chvcataleptic, short, and 

Kttra.A'rprrtKQf, deficient. In Greek and 
Latin poetry, a verse wanting two sylla- 
bles to complete its length. 

BaACHTa'RtPHv, stenography, /2fa%osf, 
short, and ygatQat, to write. 

BRACHvro'nirM, the /«!.«* brome-grass, a 
genus of plants. Triandna — litgmia. 
‘ Named from ^x^vs, short, and troos, a 
foot, from the sessile, or nearly sessile, 
spikelets, which, with the terminal awn, 
distinguish this genus from Bi omus, where 
the two British plants of this genus had 
been placed. 

Brachyjp'terje, a family of birds of the 
Palmipede order, having the legs placed 
farther back than in any other birds, 
which renders walking painful to them ; 
and having but feeble powers of flight, 
which renders them almost exclusively 
attached to the surface of the water. The 
divers, auks, and penguins are examples 
The name is from short, and 

<rrifo», a wing. 

Brachyp'terous, short-winged, be- 
longing to the Brachyptera family of birds. 

Brachi'stochkone, short, and 

X$ovos , time. The name given by John 
Bernoulli to the curve which possesses 
this property, that a body sotting out 
from a given point, and impelled merely 
by the force of gravity, will arrive at 
another point in a shorter time by mov- 
ing in this curve, than if it followed any 
other direction . It was first proposed by 
Bernoulli as a challenge to other mathe- 
maticians in 1696. The brachystochrone, 
or curve of quickest descent, as it is 
otherwise termed, is found to be the com- 
mon cycloid. 

Brachyc'ra, a family of crustaceans, 
placed by Cuvier in the order liccapodn , 
and constituting the genus Cancer, Lin. 
Name from /S^a short, and cbgu,, a 
tail, the tail being shorter than the trunk, 
in which the Brachyura differ from the 
Maeroura. 

Brac'tka, a Latin word meaning a leaf 
of gold or other metal, and used in bo- 
tany to denote a little leaf-like appendage 
in some flowers, lying under or inter- 
spersed in the flower, but generally differ- 
ent in colour from the true leaves of the 

? lant. It is otherwise called a floral leaf. 

he term is sometimes anglicised, and 
written bract. 

Brac'teatb, ffirnished with bracteae ; 
bracted. 

Bn ac'teates, thin coins of gold or sil- 
ver, and latterly of copper, with irregu- 
lar figures stamped upon one surface, so 
that the impression is raised upon one 


side and depressed on the other. They 
were circulated in great quantities under 
Otho I. of Germany. The real names at 
the time they were in circulation were, 
denarius, moneta, obolm, panningus. 

Brad, a slender sort of nail, used in 
joinery, having no spreading head, as 
other nails have, but a small projection 
on one side. Of this sort arc joiners' brads, 
used fbr hard wainscots , batten-brads, for 
soft wainscots ; bill-brads , or quarter brads, 
used in floors. When brads are used, it 
is customary to drive them beneath the 
surface of the wood with a punch and 
hammer, and fill up the hole with putty, 
that the nailing may not be visible. The 
term is from Sax . bjlcban, to join, knit. 

Brad- awl, that is, a broad-awl. ( See 
Awl ) This awl is used chiefly for piercing 
holes for briuU. 

Bhadvp'ooa, an order of slow-moving 
animals of i lass Mammalia, and including 
the Bradj pus (sloth) , Mermeeophaga (ant- 
eaters;, Mania (sealy-lizard or bangolin), 
Dasypus (armadillo), Ornithorhynchus 
(duck-bill). Name from (Z^abut, slow, and 
frovf, foot. The Jtrudgpoaa , Lin. arc 
mostly comprehended among the Eden- 
tata, Cuv. 

BiiAnirrs, the sloth. An American 
genus of animals of the order Bradypoda 
and class Mammalia. Named from jZ^cthv;, 
slow, and -rov 5 >afoot. They are placed 
by Cuvier in his order Edentata and divi- 
sion taidigrada. There are several species, 
of w'hich the al {B. tmkutylus, Lin.) is 
the most celebrated; F. Cuvier applies 
the name bradyptfs to those species only 
which have two nails to the fore-feet : the 
Choleepus, Illig., of winch there is only 
one species known, the unau (B. didac- 
tylus, Lin.), larger than the at, 

Braii'mans, the highest of the four 
< astes of Hindoos: they form the learned 
or sacerdotal claes. Their chief privilege's 
are, reading the Vedas or sacred writings, 
instituting sacrifices, imparting religious 
instiueti on, asking alms, and exemption 
from capital punishment. 

Braid, a sort of narrow textile band or 
tape formed by plaiting (Sax bpeban, 
to plait) several strands together. There 
must be at least 3 strands, but as many 
as 29 (and perhaps more) are sometimes 
employed. Braid, stay-laces, and up- 
holsterers’ cord are worked by means of 
a machine of very ingenious construc- 
tion, called the braiding-machine or frame. 

Braix, (An instrument used in flax- 

Brake. ) dressing, to brake (break) the 
wood or boon of the stems, and loosen It 
from the harl. The bott-hammer (q. v.) 
Is generally employed on the Continent 
instead of the brake, and the brake - 
machine has in Britain superseded the 
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hand-brake. The essential pan of such 
machine consists in several deeply fluted 
rollers of wood or iron, whose teeth work 
into each other, and while they stretch 
out the flaxen stalks between them, they 
comminute the woody parts, and effec- 
tually loosen the harl. 

Brail, Fr. brayer , a truss. In naviga- 
tion , brails are ropes passing through 
pulleys on the mizzen-mast and yard, and 
fastened to the aftmost leech of the sail 
in different places, to truss it up close. 
Also, all ropes employed to haul up the 
bottoms, lower corners, and skirts of the 
other great sails, for the more ready 
furling of them. To brail up is to haul 
up into the brails, or to truss up with the 
brails. 

Bhain, from Bax. bfteyne, fervour. 
The soft whitish mass or viscus inclosed 
in the cranium. It is composed of a 
cortical substance, which is external, and 
a medullary substance, which is internal. 
The first is reddish, the latter white. It 
is divided below into six lobes, and above 
into two hemispheres, whose volumes are 
in proportion to the extent of the intelli- 
gence. It is moreover divided by anato- 
mists into two principal parts— the cere- 
brum, which occupies in man the higher 
part of the head, and is seven or eight 
times larger than the cerebellum, lying 
behind and below it. 

Brake. 1. A machine used in dressing 

flax. (See Hhaik.) 2. A name common 

to all the plants of the genus Pteris (q. v.) 

3. A baker’s kneading- trough. 4. A 

sharp bit or snaffle. 5. A machine for 

confining refractory horses while the 

smith is shoeing them. 6. A heavy 

harrow, called also a drag, and used only 

on rough ground. 7. That part of the 

carriage of a moveable battery or engine 

which enables it to turn {Fairfax). 

8. The handle of a pump : in this sense, 
from Celtic, braic, the arm. 

Bra'ma, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, placed by Cuvier among the squam- 
ipennes. There is only one species known, 
the Spams rati, Bl., which inhabits the 
Mediterranean. It attains a large size, is 
of a burnished steel colour, and is excel- 
lent food. 

Bra'mah, the first person in the Trinity 
( Trirnurti ) of the Hindus. — Bramah, the 
creator, Vishnu, the redeemer, and Siva, 
the destroyer. Bramah means “know- 
ledge of laws.” 

Bra'mah ’ s Press. See Hydrostatic 
Press. 

Bram'blb, Sax. Dtifembel, a name com- 
mon to all the species of the genus Bubut. 
There are 13 British species, of which the 
blackberry or common bramble, raspberry, 
dewberry , stone-bramble and cloud-berry , 
are well known. 


Branch, from Celtic, braie, the am, a 
shoot. 1. A shoot of a tree. — —2. Any 
part extending from the main body of a 

thing, as a branch of an artery. -3. The 

branches of a bridle are the two pieces of 
bent iron which bear the bit, the cross 

chains and the curb. 4. The branches oj 

ogives are the arches of Gothic vaults 
traversing from one angle to another 
diagonally, and forming a cross between 
the other arches, which makes the sides 
of the square of which these arches are 
diagonals. . 

Branch'er, in falconry, a young hawk 
when it begins to leave the nest and take 
to the branches. 

Bkan< h'ja, the gill of a fish (/3$atyz*()- 
The branchiae of fishes are filamentous 
organs for breathing in water. The term 
is generally used in the plural, like lungs. 

Branchios'teoi, an ordor of fishes in 
some systems of ichthyology, the charac- 
teristic of which is that the rays of the 
fins are of a bony substance. Name from 
^ay%ios, gills, and trrvycu, to cover. The 
pipe fish and sucker are examples. 

Branchios'teoi, gill-covered, belong- 
ing to the order Branchiostegi. 

Branch'ipus, the Cancer stag nalis, Lin., 
an animal belonging to the crustaceans, 
having the legs reduced to soft paddles, 
whieli perform the double office of lungs 
and feet , hence the name, from fi£cxy%ios t 
gills, and <rou$, a foot. 

Bran'iix, an ardent spirit distilled from 
wine and the husks of grapes, hence 
called by the Germans brantewem, by 
the French, brandevm, by the Dutch, 
brandewyn, the root of which words is 
Teut. branden, to boil, distil. Brandy is 
prepared in most of the wine countries, 
but the French brandy is the best. 

Brankuk'bine, the herb bear's breech. 
The name is applicable to all the species 
of the genus Acanthus. 

Bkan'lin, a species of fish of the sal- 
mon tribe, called in some places the 
fingry, from certain black marks on each 
side resembling fingers. 

Brant, a bird, the Anas bernicla, Gm., 
distinguished from the common geese by 
a shorter and slenderer bill, the edges of 
which conceal the extremities of the la- 
mina!. It is thus named from the colour 
of the mantle, which is brownish grey, as 
if brant, brent, or brint (Sax- bftClinail) 
to burn.) 

Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc. 
Fine brass is nearly two parts of copper 
to one of zinc ; but the proportions are 
variable. The varieties are Prince’s or 
Prince Rupert’s metal, Mosaic gold, Bath 
metal, button metal (platin), red brass 
(the Tombak of some), Dutch fbil, pinch- 
| beck, similor, Manheim gold. The term 
r 2 
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is Sax. bnaer, but the root is uncer- 
tain. 

Brass Cot our, for staining glass, is 
prepared by exposing thin plates of brass 
upon tiles in the annealing arch (leer) of 
a glass-house, till they be thoroughly 
oxidised into a black powder. This pow- 
der being mixed with glass in fusion, 
communicates to it greens of various 
tints, passing into turquoise. Class- 
maker’s red colour is similarly prepared 
In a reverberatory ftirnace, and the yel- 
low by interstratifying tho plates with 
sulphur. Colourmen use a powdered 
brass imported from Germany, to imi- 
tate clear or gilt brass , and mix copper 
filings with red ochre or bole, to produce 
their bronze tint. 

Brassage, anciently a sum levied to 
defray the expense of coinage, taken from 
the real value of the coin. 

Bras'sart, the piece of metal which 
protected the upper arm, between the 
shoulder- piece and elbow. 

Brissed. Copper plates and rods are 
often brassed externally by exposure at a 
high temperature to the fumes of zinc, 
and afterwards laminated or drawn. 

Brass Foil, Dutch leaf, called knitter 
and rauschgold in Germany, is made from 
very thin sheet-brass (rather thin plates 
of copper brassed) beat out under a ham- 
mer, worked by water power at the rate 
of from 300 to 400 strokes per mmute, 
from 40 to 80 leaves being laid over each 
other. 

Bras'sica, a genus of plants, mostly 
biennials, but some annuals. Titradyna- 
tnta — Stliquosa Name latinized from 
Celtic bresic, a cabbage. There are six 
British species, of which the Navew, 
rape or cole-seed, turnip, Savoy, and gar- 
den cabbage, are well known The B. 
oleracea, found on cliffs by the sea, in 
many parts of England and Scotland, is 
the origin of our gardon cabbage. 

Bravura Air, an air composed to en- 
able the singer to show his skill in exe- 
cution by additional embellishments. Bra- 
vura is sometimes used for the style of 
execution. 

Brazed, a term used in heraldry to de- 
note three cheverons clasping one another 

Bra'ser-iush, among miners, the stan- 
dard by which the other dishes are 
gauged. 

Brazilet'to, an Inferior species of Bra- 
zil wood brought from Jamaica. 

Brazil'-nuts, or chestnuts of Brazil, the 
fruit of the Juvia (Bertholletia excelsa), a 
majestic tree abounding on the banks of 
the Oronoco, and in the northern parts of 
Brazil The nuts are triangular, the shell 
rough and hard, and of a brownish ash 
colour. Tho kernel resembles the almond, 
but tastes like the common hazel nut, 
and contains much oil, which may be ob- 


tained by mere expression. The nuts 
grow in clusters of from 80 to 50, in great 
ligneous pericarps, generally of the size 
or a child’s head. 

Brazil'- wood. This name is common 
to the wood of every species of the genus 
Casalpinia. The best is that afforded by 
the C. echinata, called Femambuco-wood. 
It grows in the Brazils, the Isle of France, 
Japan, and elsewhere. The C. crista af- 
fords wood of the second quality, and the 
C. sappan, of the third. This last is found 
in Siam and Amboyna. Tho wood of all 
the species is hard, crooked, and full of 
knots, susceptible of a fine polish, and 
sinks in water. It is pale when newly cut, 
but becomes red by exposure to the air. 
It is valuable in dyeing. Its price m Iion- 
don, exclusive of duty, 5 1., is from 351. to 
40 1 per ton. 

It has been commonly supposed that 
this wood derived its name from the 
country in which it is chiefly produced ; 
but Dr. Bancroft ( Philosophy of Colours, 
vol. il., p. 316), has shown that woods 
yielding a red dye were called Brazil 
woods long previous to the discovery 
of America, and that the early voy- 
agers gave the name of Brazil to that 
part of that continent, to which It is 
still applied, from their having ascer- 
tained that it abounded In such woods. 
Braz'ino, the soldering together of 
edges of iron, copper, brass, &c with an 
alloy consisting of brass and zinc, some- 
times with a little tin or silver. 

Breach-battzrt. (The term breach is 
from Bax. bjtecan, to break.) A battery 
raised against a face or salient angle of a 
bastion or ravelin, for the purpose of 
making an accessible breach See Battery . 

Bread, the principal article in the food 
of most civilised nations. It is a spongy 
mass, formed of the flour or meal of dif- 
ferent sorts of grain, mixed with water 
and yeast, and baked. Dough baked 
without being fermented constitutes 
cakes or biscuits, or unleavened bread. 
The term is Sax. bfteob, from bfteban, 
to feed. 

Bread'-truit, the fruit of the Artocar- 
pus tnctsa, a large treo which grows wild 
in Otaheite and other Sottth-Sen Islands 
The fruit is a globular berry, of a pale 
green colour, about the size of a child’s 
head. It contains a white fibrous pulp, 
which is baked by the natives, and eaten 
as bread. See Artocarpus 
Break, from Sax. bjtcecan, frango. 
1. In nautical language , when a ship at 
anchor is in a position to keep clear of 
the anchor, but is forced by wind or cur- 
rent out of that position, she Is said to 
break her sheer The break of a deck is 
the part where it terminates, and the do- 
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scent to the next deck below commences. 

2. "Break is the name given to a light 

but strong-built carriage, used for train- 
ing horses to gentle draught. 3. In 

architecture , a break is a recess or shrink- 
ing back of a part behind its ordinary 

range. 4. In printing, the short lines 

which end paragraphs are called breaks. 

Break'ers. In marine language , rocks 
which lie immediately under the surface, 
and break the waves as they pass over 
them ; also the billows which break 
against the rocks. 

Breaking Bulk, the act of beginning 
to unlade a vessel, or of discharging the 
first part of the cargo. 

Breaking Ground, a military term for 
opening the trenches, and beginning the 
v orks for a siege. 

Break -joint. Among masons, one 
stone placed on the joint of two stones in 
the course below, to bind the w'ork. 

Breaking the Line. A naval ma- 
noeuvre, by which the assailant cuts 
asunder the enemy’s order of battle, and 
I places one part of the hostile fleet bc- 
j tween two fires. 

Break'wateu. 1. A mole at the en- 
l trance of a harbour, to diminish the force 
of the waves; it is often formed by sink- 

I ing the hull of an old vessel. 2. A small 

| buoy fastened to a large one, when the 
rope of the latter is not long enough to 
reach the surface of the Water. 

! Bream'ing, burning off the filth, such 
1 as grass, ooze, shells, and soa-weed, 

1 from a ship’s bottom. It is performed by 
I kindling furze, &c. under the bottom, 

I which loosens and melts the pitch, and 
I brings it off, with whatever filth may be 
i adhering. 

I Breast- casket, one of the largest and 
i longest of the caskets or strings on the 
I middle of the yard of a ship. 

Breast'fast, a large rope to confine a 
ship sidewise to a wharf or quay. 

Breast-hooks, thick pieces of timber 
1 placed directly across the stem of a ship, 
to strengthen the fore part, and unite the 
bows on each side. 

1 Breast'plate. 1. A strap that runs 
1 across a horse's breast, from one side of 

I the saddle to the other. 2. Armour for 

I the breast. 3. A part of the vestment 

I of the Jewish high-priest, consisting of a 
1 folded piece of richly embroidered stuff, of 
which the ephod was made. 

1 Breast-plough, a turf-spade driven 
I forward by the hands, placed opposite the 
breast. 

Breast-ropes. In ships, those ropes 
used to fasten the yards to the parrels, 
and with the parrels to hold the yards fast 
to the mast ; more commonly called j 
parrel-ropes. 

Breast-summer. See Bressummer. 

Breast-wheel, a water-wheel which 


receives the water at about half its 
height, or at the level of the axis. 

Breast-work, a military term for 
works thrown up to afford protection 
against the shot of the enemy. Breast- 
works are usually made of earth. 

Brec'cia, an Italian term used by mine- 
ralogists, &c. to designate such rocky 
masses as consist of angular fragments 
united by a common cement. When the 
fragments arc rounded, the conglomerate 
is called pudding-stone, from a fancied re- 
semblance to plum-pudding. Concrete is 
a factitious breccia or pudding-stone. 

Breech. 1. The hinder part of a gun, 

from the cascabel to the bore. 2. The 

knee-timber in a ship. 

Breech' ing, a rope used to secure the 
cannon of a ship-of-war, and prevent 
them from recoiling too much when dis- 
charged. Named from its being passed 
round the breech or hinder part of the gun. 

Bretze, Fr. brise, Bel. breeze. 1. A 
shifting wind that blows from the sea 
aud land alternately for a certain time, 
and is in some degree regular in its alter- 
nations. The wind from the sea is called 
a sea-breeze, that from the land is a land- 
breeze. The first blows during day, and 
the latter during night. — 2. Small ashes 
and cinders made use of Instead of coals 

in the burning of bricks. 3 The name 

of the horse, gad, or breeze fly. The latter 
has been supposed to arise from the sound 
made by its wings. It is from Sax. bnose, 
from Gothic brg, a point or sting. 

Bke'hon, an ancient Irish magistrate. 
Each tribe hud one brehon, whoso judg- 
ments were given in the open air on the 
tops of hills. This accounts for the many 
brehon - chairs throughout the country The 
office was abolished under Edward III. 

Brf/hon-laws, the ancient unwritten, 
laws of Ireland, administered by the 
brehons. 

Buen'naoe, from bran. In old law, a 
tribute paid by tenants in lieu of bran, 
which they were required to furnish for 
their lords' hounds. 

Bres'summer, 1 A lcntel beam in the 

Brest'-summer. } exterior wall of a 
building, principally over shop- windows, 
to sustain the superincumbent part of the 
wall. Bressummers are commonly sup- 
ported by iron or wooden pillars. See 
Summer. 

Brktes'se, in heraldry , a line embattled 
on both sides. 

Bret'ticis, in coal mines, wooden planks 
to prevent the falling in of the strata. 

Breve, from brevis, short. The name 
of a note in music of the third degree of 
length, and formerly of a square form, as 
jjjj ; but now of an oval form, with a per- 
pendicular line on each side to the Stave, 
thus, jo|. The breve without a dot 
f* 
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after it is equal to 4 minims and is called 
imperfect ; but when dotted, it is equal to 
6 minims, and is called perfect, this being 
three-eighths of a large, and the greatest 
length it can assume. 

Brev'et, a term borrowed from the 
French, in which it signifies a royal act 
granting some favour or privilege, and 
applied in Britain and America to nominal 
rank in the army higher than that for 
which pay is received. 

Brr'viarv, the book containing the 
daily service of the liomish Church ; 
matins, lauds, prime, third, sixth, nones, 
and vespers. Named breviarum , of brevis, 
short. 

Brevx'ator. See Abbreviator. 

Biu vi'er, a size of types for letter-press 
printing, smaller than bourgeois und 
larger than minion. 

Brev'iped, a fowl having short legs— 
brevis and pes. The martinet is an ex- 
ample. 

Bueviffn'nes ( brevis and penna). The 
name given by Cuvier to a family of birds 
of the grallic order, distinguished by tb< 
shortness of the wings which renders 
flight impossible. The ostrich and casso- 
wary are examples. 

Bricia'ni, a military order instituted 
by St. Bridget, Queen of Sweden, also 
the members of this order. 

Brick, Tent, brike. A sort of factitious 
stone, composed of an argillaceous earth 
tempered and formed in moulds, dried in 
the sun, and finally burnt to a proper 
degree of hardness in a clamp or kiln. 
The different kinds of bricks made in 
England arc prineipally place bricks and 
stocks, gray and red bricks, marl-facing 
bnoks, and cutting bricks. The place 
bricks and stocks arc used in common 
walling. The marls, which are su- 
perior to the stocks, are of a fine yellow 
colour, and are used in the outside of 
buildings. The cutting bricks are the 
finest kind of the marl and red bricks, 
and are used in arches over windows 
and doora, being rubbed to a centre and 
gauged to a height. 

Brick-nog'ging, brick-work carried up 
and filled in between timber-frunuug. 

Hr ck-trimmer, an arch abutting 
against the wooden-trimmer in front of a 
five-place, to guard against accidents by 
fire. 

Bridge, Sax. brigge. A structure of 
masonry, carpentry, or iron- work, built 
over a river, canal, or valley, for the con- 
venience of passing from one side to the 
other. The extreme supports of a bridge, 
whether it have one arch or a series of 
arches (see Arch), are called abutments or 
hutments; the parts between the arches 
are called piers or pillars ; and the fences 
on the side of the bridge- way, for pre- 
venting the passenger* from Billing over 


the bridge, are called parapets. Bridges 
have various names according to the mono 
of structure, materials composing them, 
and the particular uses for which they 
are designed. A draw-bridge is one made 
with hinges , and may he raised, or opened 
and lowered, or shut at pleasure. A. fly- 
bridge is made of pontoons, light-boats, 
hollow -beams, empty casks, and the like, 
for the passage of armies. This name is 
also given to a kind of ferry-boat con- 
structed so as to resemble above the road- 
way of a bridge, and in such a manner as 
to he readily moved from one side of a 
river to the other by means of a chain- 
cable. Pendent -bridges or suspension- 
bridges, are supported on strong iron 
chums or rods, hanging in the form of an 
inverted arch from one point of support 
to another. Floating bridges are stationary 
rafts of timber extending from one shore 
to the other, and may either be perman- 
ent, or, like the military fly-bridge, may 
be erected for the special occasion — — - 
llridge is also the name of several things 
similar in figure to a bridge, as the bridge 
of the nose, the cartilage which separales 
trie nostrils; the bridge of a violin, the 
perpendicular piece of board which sup 
ports the strings. Gunners also use the 
word bridge, to denote the two pieces of 
wood which go between the transums o 1 a 
gun-carriage, on which the bed rests. 

Bridge-over, in carpentry, when any 
number of parallel timbers have another 
piece of timber fixed over them in a trans- 
verse direction, then the transverse piece 
is said to bndye-oier the pieces which am 
parallel; e. g. the common rafters, in 
framed roofing, bridge-over the purlins. 

Bridge' -stone, a stone laid in a hori- 
zontal direction over an area, extending 
from the pavement to the entrance-door 
of a house, and not supported by an arch. 

Biudg'ing- floors, floors in which 
bridging-joists -are used. See Naked- 
flouring. 

Biuoo'ino-jodts, pieces of timber or 
joists in naked-flooring, extending in a, 
direction parallel to the girder, and sup- 
ported by beams called binding-joists. It 
is to the bridging-joists that the flooring 
is nailed. 

BkiugTko - pieces. See Straining - 
pieces and Strutting pieces. 

Bri'dlb, Sax. hr idol. 1. That part of the 
furniture of a horse’s head which serves 
to guide the animal. The principal parts 
are the bit or snaffle which goes into the 
horse’s mouth; the headstall , which is 
the leather that goes round the head ; 
the filht, that lies over the forehead , 
the throat-bund , viliich buttons under the 
throat; the m»i which the rider holds; 
the nose-band, buckled under the cheeks , 
the trench, the invcsop, the mart moot a ’ 
the chaff -halter. 2. A short piece of 
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cable well served attached to a swivel or 
a chain, laid in a harbour, and the upper 
end drawn into a ship and secured to the 
bitts. The use is to enable a ship when 
moored to veer with the wind and tide. 

Brief, Fr. bref, from Lat brevis, short. 
In law, a client’s case made out for the 
instruction of counsel on a trial. Also a 
writ summoning a person to answer to 
an action. — In Scots law , a writ from the 
Chancery, directed to any judge ordinary, 
commanding and authorising that judge 
to call a jury to inquire, and upon their 
verdict to pronounce sentence — An apos- 
tolical brief is a written message of the 
Pope addressed to a prince or other magis- 
trate respecting matters of public con- 
cern. Such briefs ( brevia ) are written on 
paper, and sealed with the fisher’s ring 
in red wax. A bull is more formal, being 
written on parchment, and sealed with 
lead or green wax, and subscribed with 
the Pope’s name, whereas the name of 
the secretary only is appended to the 
brief. 

Brio, Brig'antinb, a square-rigged 
vessel with two masts. The term Is dif- 
ferently applied by the mariners of differ- 
ent countries. The uncontraetcd term 
brigantine is used, especially in the Medi- 
terranean, to denote a light, fiat, open 
vessel, with 10 or 15 oars on a side, having 
also sails, and carrying upwards of 100 
1 men. Such vessels have been much used 
! for piracy ; whence the name, from bri- 
gand, a freebooter. 

I Brig'apk, a division of troops of any 
kind, commanded by a brigadier. A bri- 
] gade of horse consists of eight or ten 
j Rquadrons ; a brigade of infantry of four, 

I t|ve, or six battalions. The term appears 
1 to have been introduced into Europe by 
I the Moors, but the root is not ascertained. ! 
j Brjgape'-ma'jor, an officer appointed by 

a brigadier to assist in the management 
of his brigade. ’ 

j BniGAOi'm, the general officer who has 
command of a brigade. He is in rank 
I next below a major-general. 

Brio' an pine, a kind of defensive ar- 
I mour, consisting of thin, jointed scales of 
i plate, pliant and easy to the body. It is 
I not now uspd. 

I Biut/t.AN te, an Italian term, from bril- 
lare. Used in musical compositions, to 
i signify that the notes are to be played in 
a lively or sprightly manner. 

1 Brh/liant, a diamond cut so as to re- 
fract the light, and display great brilli- 
ancy. Fr. from briller, to sparkle. 

Bk inkp. In conchology, streaked. 

Brino-to. In nautical language , to check 
a vessel’s course when advancing, by 
arranging the sails so that they shall 
counteract each other, and keep her 
nearly stationary. She is then said to 
i lie- to. 


Bris’tlb-orass, a name common to all 
the grasses of the genus Setaria. 

Bkis'tles, the strong hairs growing on 
the back of the boar, extensively used 
by hrushmakers, shoemakers, &c. The 
termis Sax. bristl or byrat, primarily a 
shoot. 

Bris'tol-btone, 1 rock-crystal, fine 
Bris'tol-pi'amond, j specimens of which 
are found in the rocks near Bristol. They 
are pure silica, crystallised in six-sided 
prisms, and terminated by six-sided 
pyramids. 

Bristol-water, the water of a thermal 
and slightly acidulous spring situated 
about a mile below Bristol. 

Brjt'ish Gum, starch altered by a slight 
calcination, whereby it assumes the ap- 
pearance, and acquires the properties of 
gum. Made into a paste with water, it is 
used by calico-printers to thicken their 
colours. 

Bri'za., the quaking-grass. A genuB of 
European grasses. Trinndria — Ihgynia. 
Name, (2 some kind of corn some- 
what like spelt. There are two British 
species, the great and small. 

Brize, an agricultural name for ground 
that has been long untilled. 

Bhom h. To broach, among masons, 
means to rough-hew. Broached- stones are 
thus distinguished from ashlar or polished 
work. 

Broach-to. In navigation, to incline 
suddenly to windward of the ship’s 
course, when she sails with a large wind : 
or, w'hen she sails directly before the 
wind, to deviate suddenly from the ship’s 
line of course, and bring her side to wind- 
ward, and thereby expose her to the 
danger of oversetting. 

Broap-cast. Among farmers, when 
seed is sown by casting it athwart the 
ridges or grounds, it is said to be sow n 
broad-cast, in distinction from the mode 
of sowing in drills. 

Broap'fijce, a denomination of some 
English gold pieces, broader than a 
guinea, especially Caroluses and Jaco- 
buses. 

Hroab'-seai., the Great Seal of England. 

Broap'-sipe. 1. In a naral engagement, 
a discharge of all the guns of one side of 
a ship, above and below, at the same 

Instant. 2. The side of a ship above 

the water, from the bow to the quarter. 
— — 3. In printing , a sheet of paper 
printed on one side only, and that side 
making a single page. 

B&oca'de, a silk stuff variegated with 
gold and silver, or raised and enriched 
with flowers, foliage, and other orna- 
ments. The name is Spanish, brocado, as 
the manufacture originally was. The root 
is probably broche, the instrument used in 
embroidery. 
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Broc'ard, an old Scotch forensic terra, 
denoting the first elements or maxims of 
the law. Sp. brocardicv, a maxim of 
law. 

Baoc'ooi.i, a species of cabbage (Brns- 
sica Italica ). The name is Fr., from Ital. 
brwcolo, sprout. 

Broche, a narrow-pointed chisel, used 
by masons in hewing stones. The terra 

is usually written broach. 2. A fish, a 

species of lutjan. 

Brock'et, a hart of the third year . a 
hind of the same year is termed a brocket's 
sister. The word is dim. of Sax. broc, 
wildling, and is sometimes written brock. 
The French write brocard. 

Baoo, a pointed steel instrument fixed 
into a handle, used by joiners to make 
holes for nails in soft wood, lloot, brog, 
to pierce. 

Bro'kenbacked, the state of a ship 
when so weakened in her frame as to 
droop at each end. 

Bro'ren-win'dkd, a disease in horses 
often accompanied with a preternatural 
enlargement of the lungs and heart. 

Bro'KER, a person employed as a mid- 
dleman to transact business between mer- i 
chants or individuals. Brokers are di- 
vided into classes ; as hill or exchange 
brokers, stock-brokers, ship and insur- 
ance brokers, pawn-brokers, and brokers 
simply so called, or those who sell or ap- 
praise household furniture distrained lor 
rent. The term is from (Sax. brucan, 
Germ, brauchen, to employ. 

Brok'eragk, the commission, reward, 
or per centage paid to brokers on the sale 
or purchase of bills, stock, merchandise, 
for effecting insurance, or doing other 
business. 

Brome-Ghars, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Bromus. 

Brome'i.ia, a genus of American peren- 
nials. Herandria — Monagijnia. Named 
in honour of 0. Bromel. The pine apple 
was formerly placed in this genus under 
the name of J9. ananas, but it is now re- 
ferred to the new genus Ananassa. 

Bromfeia'cejE, a natural family of 
monocotyledonous plants, of which the 
genus Bromelia is the type. 

Bro'mic Acid, an acid analogous to the 
chloric and iodic acids. 

Bromide, a combination of bromine 
with a metallic base; e. g., bromide of 
potassium. 

Bro'mine, one of the archsral elements, 
which being developed from its combi- 
nations at the positive pole of the voltaic 
circle, has been therefore deemed to be 
id io- electro-positive, like oxygen and 
chlorine, which last it somewhat resem- 
bles in smell, hence its name from fyupo;, 
factor. At ordinary temperatures it is a 
liquid of a dark brown colour in mass. 


but of a hyacinth red in layers. It occurs 
in various saline springs on the continent 
of Europe, but is usually prepared from 
bittern. It congeals at 4° Fahrenheit. 

Buo'-Mns, the brome- grass, a genua, Tri 
andna—Digynui. Name, a spe- 

cies of oat (/ SfSf&ot , food). There are 12 
British species of Brome-grass. 

Bron'chia, the tubes of the throat into 
which the trachea divides. /3{«yro*, the 
throat. 

Bronchi'tis, inflammation of the mu- 
cous lining of the bronchi (bronchial tubes). 

Bron'chitjb Mu'sculus, the stemo-thy- 
roideus muscle. 

Bronchoce'ce, goitre, Derbyshire-neck ; 
called also tracheocele and bronchial 
hernia , a tumour on the fore part of the 
neck, formed by an indolent enlargement 
of the thyroid gland , the wind- 

pipe, and xyhvj, a tumour. 

Buon coph'on v , from /3f , the wind- 

pipe, and <pmri, the voice , the sound of 
the voice as heard by applying the ste- 
, thoHcope over a large bronchial tube. 

Bron'cho-Pnki’mo'nia, aform of inflam- 
mation of the lungs which commences in. 
the bronchial membrane, and afterwards 
involves the parenchyma of the lungs. 

Bronchot'omt, from , the wind- 

pipe, and rtfAvu, to cut. A surgical ope- 
ration, in which an incision is made into 
the larynx or trachea, to afford a passage 
for the air into and out of the lungs, when 
any obstruction is offered to the same of 
passing by the mouth and nostrils, aa 
when any foreign body has fallen into 
the trachea. The operation is called Tra- 
cheotomy when the opening is made into 
the trachea, and Laryngotomy when the 
opening is made into the larynx. 

Bron'tolite, thunder-stone (jSgovri i, 
thunder, and XiQof, stone). 

Bronze, an alloy of copper, with a small 
proportion of tin : a little zinc and lead 
are sometimes added. It is harder Gian 
copper, and is chiefly used for statues, 
cannon, bells, and other articles, in all of 
which the proportions of the ingredients 
vary. The primary meaning of the w ord 

is browned. 2. A colour prepared for 

the purpose of Imitating bronze. 3. 

Among archaeologists, a ftronzeis any work 
of art cast in bronze; at present, any 
bronze statue.— — 4. Among medallists, 
any copper medal. 

Bron'zino, the art of giving to objects 
of wood, plaster, &c., such a surface as 
makes them appear as if made of bronze, 
The term is sometimes extended to the 
production of a metallic appearance of 
any kind upon such objects. 

Bron zing Salt, chloride or butter of 
antimony, is so called from its being em- 
ployed in the process ot browning. 
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Brooch, a painting all of one colour. 

Broom. The common broom, a well- 
known shrub in Britain, Is the Cytisus 
troparius, De Cand., or the Spartium sco- 
partum, Eng. Bot. The Spanish broom, an 
ornamental flowering shrub, common in 
English gardens, and exceedingly plenti- 
ful in some parts of Spain, where many 
articles are manufactured from its twigs 
and bark, is the Spartium junceum of bo- 
tanists. The word broom is Sax. brum , 
the root of bramble, and is now the name 
of a besom for sweeping floors ; besoms 
being originally made, as they still are 
for various coarser uses, of the broom- 
plant, though heath is now often used 
for the purpose. 

Broom'-Coon, the yellow-seeded Indian 
millet (Molcus sacchat atus) , an annual 
plant peculiar to warm climates. It bears 
a head of which brooms are made. 

Broom'-IIape, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Orobanche, be- 
cause the roots, being often attached to 
broom and furze, and other legumlnoBse, 
are supposed to injure them. 

Bros'imum, a genus of arborescent 
plants common in the West Indies and 
South America. Dioecia ~ Monandrta. 
Named from (3 eatable. The 
Bread-nut tree, the Milk- wood tree, and 
the Cow-tree are species of this genus. 

Brotherhood of God, an association 
formed in the 12th century in Ouienne, 
for the purpose of abolishing war. The 
members took an oath to be reconi tied to 
their enemies, and to attack all who should 
refuse to lay down their arms. 

Brow'-antlkr. 1. The first start that 

grows on a deer’s head. 2. The branch 

of a deer’s horn next the tail. 

Brown, Bax. brun . A duBky colour 
inclining to redness ; hut the shades are 
various, as Spanish - brown , London- 
brown, clove-brown, and tawny-brown. 
Brown is obtained by admixture of red, 
black, and yellow. 

Brown-bill, a weapon formerly used 
by English foot soldiers. 

BaowN'KA, a genus of plants. Monadel- 
phia — Decandria. 

Browning, a process by which the sur- 
face of several articles of iron acquires a 
‘diinlng brown lustre. It is chiefly em- 
I ployed for the barrels of fowling-pieces 
j and soldiers’ rifles, to conceal the flre- 
| arms from the game and the enemy. The 
i material commonly employed to produce 
I this colour is the chloride ( butter) of an- 
I timony, called, from its uses in purposes 
of this kind, bronzing salt. 

! Brown'ists, a religious sect, the Inde- 
pendents, so called from their founder 
Itobert Brown. 

Brown-spar, a magnesian carbonate of 
lime, tinged by oxide of iron and man- 
ganese. 


Brow -post, a name given by builder a 
to a beam that goes across a building. 

Bru'cea, a genus of shrubby trees. 
Dioecia — Tetrandria. There are two spe- 
cies, natives of Abyssinia and Sumatra. 
The genus is named in honour of Mr. 
Bruce, the traveller in Abyssinia, who- 
first brought the seeds of the Abyssinian 
species {B. ferruginea) into Europe. 

Buu'cia, 1 a vegetable alkali obtained 

BhttTine, ) from the false Angustura 
bark (.the hark of the Bmcea pteudo-fer- 
rugtnea) , hence its name. 

Bru'citk, a mineral of a pale brown 
colour 'often), and called also ehondrodite 
and hemiprismatic chrysolite. It was 
named Brucite, after Mr. Bruce, an 
American mineralogist. It consists chiefly 
of magnesia and silica, coloured with 
oxide of iron. 

Bruis'er, a concave tool used in grind- 
ing the specula of telescopes. 

Brbis'wort, a species of soapwort, the* 
Saponaria officinalis, supposed to be bene- 
ficial in the cure of bruises of the flesh. 

Br pmai're, in the French revolutionary 
calendar, the foggy month (November!, 
— brume , fog. 

Bri'n8'wicx-grken, a pigment composed 
of carbonate of copper, with chalk or 
lime, and sometimes n little magnesia or 
ammonia. It muy be prepared by adding 
ammonia to sulphute of copper and alum. 
It is called also Bremen. 

Brosh'-wheels, wheels sometimes used 
in light machinery, to turn each other by 
means of bristles or brushes fixed to their 
c ire u inference. 

Bro'ta, the second order of Mammalia 
in the Linnman system of zoology, com- 
prehending those animals which have no 
front teeth in either jaw, as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, walrus, sloth, &c. 

Brutk'-iveioht, gross-weight, in con- 
tradistinction to net- weight. 

Bkyo'nia, the Bryony: an extensive 
genus of plants. Moncecia — Syngene&ia. 
Name from fyutu to shoot, in allusion to 
its rapid growth The B. dioica, Jacq., a 
perennial found in thickets, is the only 
English species. Flowers dioecious ; ber- 
ries red. 

Btt'bo, a swelling of a lymphatic gland, 
particularly of the groin (/ SouGai* ) or 
axilla. The root of the word is Hob. 
hobo, which is a reduplicate of the verb 
boe, to swell. 

Bu'bon , a genus of umbelliferous plants. 
Pentandria — Digynia. Name flrom fiovGav, 
the groin, because one of its species, the- 
Macedonian parsley (B maccdimtcum), was 
supposed to cure swellings (bubos) there. 

BnBONorE'LE, inguinal hernia, from 
fiavGw, the groin, and a tumour. 

BtmoNOREx'is, 1 from (3ou£<u* , the groin, 

BubonohixTs, f and a rupture. 
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A bubonocele, accompanied with a divi- 
sion of the peritoneum. 

Buca'q, a species of owl of the Philip- 
pine isles. It resembles the peacock in 
size, has beautiful plumage, and utters a 
hideous nocturnal scream. 

Bcc'cat Lohic' at.*, mailed - cheeks. A 
family of Acanthopteryglous fishes, to 
which the singular appearance of the 
head, variously mailed and protected, 
gives a peculiar aspect, that has always 
caused them to be arranged in special 
genera, although they have many close 
affinities with the perches. The fiying- 
Jhhea are example# of this tribe. 

Boc'canee'ks,!^ boucanier The pirates 
who infested the coasts of the West In- 
dies and South America in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

Buccrt/LA, an old name for a polypus in 
the nose, formerly believed to grow from 
the cheek \bucca). 

Buccella'tiiw, buccellatto. A mode of 
stopping hiemorrhagc, by applying lint 
upon the vein or aitery. 

Bug'cina, an ancient musical instru- 
ment of the trumpet kind, the sound of 
which was called bucctnus , and the player 
bxiennator. 

BucciNA'xoa, a trumpeter (fiouxotvov, 
a trumpet). The Latin name of the trum- 
peter's muscle , a large flat muscle, which 
forms, in a manner, the walls of tho 
cheeks. 

Buccini'n jR, the whelks. A sub-family 
of Testaeea, of tho order Gasteropoda. 
Type, Buccmum. 

Bug cinites, fossil remains of the whelk- 
genus of shells {buccinum). 

Buc'cinum, the whelk A genus of Tes- 
tacea, of the Buccinoid family, Cuv. This 
genus comprises all the shells furnished 
with an emargination, and in which the 
columella is destitute of plicce. Brugneir 
has divided them into four genera ; the 
Buccinum, the Purpura, the Cassis, and 
the Terebru ; and Lamarck has divided the 
latter two into the five genera, A fosse, 
Ebuma, Anctllarta, Dolium, and Harpa. 

Buc'co, the barbet. A genus of birds of 
the order Scansorujc. Tho bar bets have a 
thick conical beak, inflated on the sides of 
its base, from which they take their 
generic name ( bucco , to inflate the cheeks) . 
They are natives of hot climates, live on 
insects, and build in the hollows of trees. 

Bucenta'ur, the great-centaur (/See, 
great, and tavrecu^of, centaur). The 
splendid galley in which the Doge of 
Venice annually sailed on Ascension-day, 
to wed the Adriatic, by dropping a ring 
into it, was thus named. 

Buceph'alon , a plant (the Trophit Ame- 
ricana), which produces a red, coarse, 
edible fruit, eaten in Jamaica. Named 
from ou, great, and awpaXy, head. 


BucEFH'AUT8,the famous horse of Alex- 
ander the Great, which cost 25001. Named 
from /S*>, great, and xtfetkn, head, in 
allusion to the great size of his head. The 
name is now given to an animal of the 
gazelle tribe, of the size of a bind. 

Bu'ceros, the horn-bill. A genus of 
omnivorous birds of Africa and India, 
whose enormous dentated beak is studded 
with excrescences which sometimes equal 
in size the beak itself. This allies them 
to the Toucans, but their habits approx- 
imate them to the Crows, and their feet 
to the Bee-eaters and Kingfishers. Tho 
Hornbills are placed by Cuvier in the 
order Passerines, and family Tenuirostres. 
Name, /3 svxt^esf, of fiovf> an ox, and 
taqets , a horn. 

Bn< h'anitkb, a set of enthusiasts who 
sprung up ut Irvine, in the West of Scot- 
land, about 1783. They take their name 
from Elizabeth Buchan, tho wife of a 
painter nt'ar Glasgow, who styled herself 
the woman of the 12th of .Revelation ! 

Buchu, the name given by the natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope to the Dtosma 
crenata , a shrubby plant, the leaves of 
which are much used in medicine. 

Bwc'ka, a medicinal leaf imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and used as an 
antispnsmodic. 

Buck'hean, a corruption of bog-bean. 
The Menyanthus tnfohata, which grows 
not unlike a bean, and in boggy places. 

Buck i rs, in water- wheels, are a series 
of cavities placed on the circumference of 
the wheel, into which tho water is deli- 
vered to set the wheel in motion. By the 
revolution of the wheel, the buckets are 
alternately placed so as to receive the 
water, and inverted so as to discharge it, 
the loaded side always descending. See 
Water-wheel. 

Buc'kkty, paste used by weavers to 
dress their webs. Corrupted from Buck- 
wheat. 

Bucx'rno, the process of soaking cloth 
in ley {buck) for the purpose of bleaching. 

Bucx'lk, Fr. boucle. In coats of arms 
buckles are tokens of surety, foitb, and 
service of the bearer. 

Buck'ler, Fr. boucher. A kind of shield 
or defensive piece of amour, anciently 
used in war. It was often made of wicker- 
work, fortified with plates of brass or 
other metal, and borne on the left am. 

Buck mast, the mast or fruit of the 
beech-tree. — Buck, beeoh, and mast. 

Bucx'ram,F r. bougram. A sort of coarse 
cloth, made of hemp, gummed, calen- 
dered, and dyed several colours. It is 
used to stiffen garments, &o. 

Buck’s-iiorn. 1. the Plantago coro 

nopus, a British annual plant. 2 The 

Cotula coronoptfolta, an annual of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 3. The warted buck’s- 
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horn Is a species of Cochlearia or scurvy- 
grass. 

Buck'stall, a toil or net to take deer. 
Bocx'thob.*, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Phamnus. The buck- 
thorn oftheshops is the expressed juice of 
the berries of the P.catharttcus, or purg- 
ing buckthorn, a shrub common in Bri- 
tain. It is employed as a drastic purgative. 
The berries of the common alder (Jt fran- 
gula ) are often used for the same purpose. A 
decoction of this tree (alder) is extensively 
used in medicine. It is most astringent. 

Buck'-wheat, the Polygonum fago- 
pyrttm, an annual plant which grows well 
in all parts of Britain. It is extensively 
cultivated, in order that it may, when 
young and green, he employed as fodder 
for cattle: when allowed to ripen, the 
grain is chiefly employed to feed poultry. 
It is known in some parts by the names of 
French-wheat and brank Its native place 
is supposed to be Asia. The Eastern 
buck - wheat is the Polygonum divartcatum, 
a perennial of Siberia. 

Bucnemia, fram /Sow , great, and zvp/xvi, 
the leg. The generic name of a disease 
characterised by a tense, diffuse, inflam- 
matory swelling of a lower extremity, 
usually commencing at the inguinal 
glands, and extending in the course of the 
lymphatics. The puerperal swelled leg, 
and the Barbadoes leg, arc species of this 
genus. 

Bucua'nion, the, snap-dragon plant, a 
species of Antirrfiinum, so named from 
fiou(, an ox, and z^aviov, the head, in al- 
lusion to a supposed resemblance of its 
flower to the heaflPof an ox. 

Bttd, from Sax. budan or boudan, to 
proffer. 1. In botany, a small protuber- 
ance on the stem or branches of a plant, 
containing the rudiments of future leaves 
or a flower. Shrubs iu general have no 
buds, neither have the trees of hot cli- 
mates. See Gemma. 2. In horticulture, 

to bud is to inoculate a plant, that is, to 
insert the bud of a plant under the bark 
of another tree, for the purpose of raising 
upon any stock a species of fruit different 
from that of the stock. 

Buiu/hxsm, the doctrine of the Budd- 
hists in Asia. 

Bud'dle, in mining, alarge square frame 
of boards, in which tin ores are washed; 
hence to buddle is to wash ores. 

Budqb Bachelors, a company of men 
dressed in long gowns lined with lamb’s 
fUr, who accompany the Lord Mayor of 
London at his inauguration. 

Budoh-barrel, a small barrel with 
only one head, and on the other end a 
piece of leather is nailed, which is drawn 
together with strings like a purse. It is 
used for carrying powdsr with a gun or 
mortar. 


Bci/omr, Fr. bougetle., from Norm, bouge, 
a bag. The budget, in the parliamentary 
language of Britain, means the Minis- 
ters’ proposed plan of taxation for the 
ensuing > ear, and comprehends a general 
view of the national debt, income, and 
expenditure, ways and means, &o , with 
a general view of the actual product of 
the preceding budget. It is brought for- 
ward In parliament by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

Buff, contracted from Buffalo. 1 Buff- 
skin, a sort of leather prepared from the 
skin of the buffalo, dressed with oil, liko 
shammy. It is used for making bando- 
liers, belts, pouches, gloves, and other 
similar articles. The skins of oxen, elks, 
and other animals, dressed in like man- 
ner, are also called buffs. 2. The co- 

lour of buff, a light yellow, with a slight 
reddish shade. 3. A yellow viscid sub- 

stance formed on the surface of blood 
drawn in inflammatory diseases. 

Buffalo, the bos bubatus, Linn. A ru- 
minant animal, originally of India It is 
larger and less docile than the common 
ox, and inhabits marshy places, and eats 
coarse plants on which the ox could not 
live. Its milk Is good, its hide strong, 
but its flesh is not esteemed. The name 
is also applied to wild oxen, generally and 
especially to the Bison of America (Poe 
bison, Linn ) See Bison. 

Bui'fon, the Numidian crane, an Afri- 
can fowl, named in honour of Count Buf- 
fon, the naturalist. 

Buf'fonia, the generic name of a 
British biennial. Tetrandna — Ihgynia. 
Named in honour of Count Buffon. 

Bu'ro, the toad, a well known genus of 
Batrachian animals. Their bite, saliva, 
&c., are erroneously considered poison- 
ous , but their appearance is against 
them. 

Bu'fonitbs, from bu/o. The Bufonis 
lapis, or toad-stone. The teeth of several 
species of fossil fish, which appear to be- 
long chiefly to the genera Anarrhtcas and 
Spams, got the name of bufomtes because 
they were formerly believed to have been 
generated in the head of the toad, or vo- 
mited by that animal , chelonites, be- 
cause they were believed to be petrified 
tortoises’ eggs, and various other names 
for equally good reasons, as serpents’ 
eyes, Batrachites, Crapaudines, Ac. They 
were formerly believed to possess great 
alexiphanruc virtues, and changed colour 
on the approach of poison. They occur 
in great abundance throughout the oolite 
formation. 

Bug, in common language, the name of 
a vast number of insects which infest 
houses and plants- By entomologists 
the word is applied to those insects ar- 
ranged in the genus Citnex, They are 
furnished with a rostrum or beak, with 
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antemue longer than the thorax, and the 
wing# are folded together crosswise, but 
some specie# have no wings, as the 
house-bug orbed-bug, which is a trouble- 
some and disgusting insect. 

Bu'gi.e. Probably from Fr. beugler, 
whence high, a beagle. 1 . Originally the 
hunter’s horn , now used to denote a mili- 
tary musical instrument of the horn kind 

{See Horn). 2. A name common to all 

the plants of the genus Ajuga, in allusion 
to the form of the flower of most species. 

3. The Prunella vulgaris, or common 

self-heal, a British perennial. 

Bu'gioss, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Anchusa, from Lat. 
buglossus, of $ov(, an ox, and ykutrerx, 
tongue 

Buu'-Wort, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Cimxcifuga. 

Bum , ornamented furniture, in which 
tortoise shell and various woods are in- 
hud with brass. The name is derived 
from the Inventor. 

Build'ing, a mass formed by the junc- 
tion of materials arranged according to 
some plan In common language, an edi- 
fice of large dimensions, technically, a 
piece of masonry, also the art of con- 
necting stones, &c. together, either with 
or without cement. The building of 
beams is the uniting of several pieces of 
timber together by means of bolts, so as 
to form a beam of greater length oi thick - 
ness than could be obtained from a single 
piece of timber. 

Bulb, from Lat. bulbus, a globular body. 
This name is given to many objects be- 
cause of their shape ; hut the term is es- 
pecially used in botany to denote a pyri- 
form coated body, solid or formed of 
fleshy scales or layers, constituting the 
lower part of some plants, and frequently 
giving off radicals from the circum- 
ference of the flattened basis A bulb 
differs from a tuber, which is a farina- 
ceous root and sends off radicals in every 
direction. 

Bclbif'erotjs, Lat. bulbiferus, bulb- 
bearing ; having one or move bulbs. 

Bulbooas'tanum, the earth-chesnut or 
pig-nut, a species of Bumum Named 
from (&oh£os> a bulb, and xarravov, a 
chesnut, because of its bulbous root, 
which has somewhat the flavour of the 
chesnut. 

Bulboc averts o'sus. The accelerator 
urinte muscle is so called from its origin 
and insertion. 

Bulboco'dium, the mountain saffron ; a 
genus of plants of one species common in 
Spain. Hexandria — Monogynia. Named 
from fio\€o{> a bulb, and xxhx, a head, 
in allusion to the form of its flower. 

Bulbogem'ma, bulb# which grow on the 
items of plants. 


Bui/bose, 1 Lat. bulbotu* (from bulbus'}; 

Bul'bous, J applied in botany, to the 
roots of plants which are bulbed, and in 
anatomy, to soft parts that are naturally en- 
larged, as the bulbose part of the urethra. 

Bulbotp'ber, a round, solid, under- 
ground stem, producing bnds on its sur- 
face, and clothed with the decayed re- 
mains of leaves. 

Bui/bulk, Lat. btdbulus, a little bulb. 

Bole, (SovXvi, a council; the Athenian 
senate 

Bu'limt, Lat. bulimia, insatiable hun- 
ger (fiov, great, and Xi/xo;, hunger). This 
is a vice rather than a disease , but there 
is a morbid state of the system, in which 
the appetite becomes so excessive that 
it is no longer under the moral control of 
thp individual, and the quantity eaten is 
in some cases so great as to be scarcely 
credible. 

Bulk, the whole contents of a ship’s 
hold. 

BoLx'nEvns, partitions built up in se- 
veral places of a ship between two decks, 
either lengthwise or across, to form and 
separate the vanous apartments Bulk 
in this word has the sense of bulker or 
beam. Dan. bielcher. 

Bull. 1. The male of the bovine genus 
of quadrupeds, of which cow is the female 
Ieel baula, to bellow. By the custom of 
some places the parson is required to 
keep a bull and a boar for the use of his 
parishioners. 2 A letter, edict, or re- 

script of the Tope, published or trans- 
mitted to the churches over which he is 
head, containing a decree, order, or 
decision The bull isjmtten on parch- 
ment, and provided vmh a leaden seal. 
The word was originally the name of the 
seal. A collection of bulls is railed bullary. 
Certain ordinances of the German empe- 
rors are also called bulls. The golden bill, 
emphatically so called from the seal at- 
tached to it being in a gold box, is that 
fundamental law of the German empire 
enacted by the Emperor Charles IV. in 
two diets held m succession, in 1356, at 
Nuremberg and Metz. It# chief object 
was to fix the manner of electing the em- 
peror. Leaden bulls were sent by the 
emperors of Constantinople to patriarchs 
and princes, and by the grandees of 
France, Sicily, &c.; and by patriarchs and 
bishops. Waxen bulls were in frequent use 
with the Greek emperors, who thus sealed 
letters to their relations and persons in 
high favour. 

Bul'la, a bubble. 1. In surgery, a bleb ; 
a vesicle containing a watery humour, 
which arises from burns, scalds, or other 

causes 2. In malacology, a sub-genus 

of Bullina*. Example, B hgnarta. Row., 
a cylindrical univalve. The Bullat, Lam. 
correspond# with B. asperta, SOW. The 
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bull® take their name from the form of 
the shell, which is ovate and gibboso. The 
shell occurs fossil in the tertiary for- 
mations. 

Bvt/hX, in Roman archeology, little 
hollow ornaments of gold made in the 
form of a heart, and suspended round the 
neeks of the children of the nobles until 
they attained the age of 14 years, when 
they were taken off and hung up as sacred 
to the Lares. 

Bullan'tic, a term designating certain 
ornamental capital letters used in apos- 
tolic bulls (bulla)). 

Bul'late, Lat. bullatus, blistered ; ap- 
plied to the leaves of plants when the 
a eins are so tight that the intermediate 
space appears blistered , e. g. cabbage. 

Bull'-doo, a variety of the common j 
dog. The canis molomis of naturalists, 
remarkable for its short broad muzzle 
and the projecture of its under jaw, which 
causes the lower teeth to protrude be- 
j ond the upper. 

Bul'len nails, nails with round heads 
and short shanks, tinned and lackered. 
These nails are principally used in the 
hangings of rooms. 

Bul'lstin, in France, an official report 
giving an account of the actual condition 
of some important affair , e g bulletin of 
the army. Le Bulletin des Sciences et de 
l' Industrie is published monthly at Paris 
by the French Society for the Promotion of 
useful Knowledge. The term bulletin is 
dim. of bulle, a bull or written instrument. 

Bull'- fights, one of the favourite diver- 
sions of the Spaniards, exhibited at Ma- 
drid twice a week, for the benefit of the 
general hospital! At those disgraceful 
exhibitions all the spectators are dressed 
in their best; the combatants, who make 
bull-fighting their business, march into 
the arena with some magistrate at their 
head: the corregiclor gives the signal, 
and the bull Is let in, and the attack is 
commenced. If the bull is too inactive, 
dogs are set upon him ; if he is too active, 
he kills a few horses before he is himself 
killed by the sword of the matador (killer). 

Bull'finch, the Loxia pyrrhola, a well- 
known European bird which has a short, 
rounded, robust bill, a black cap (hence 
called black-cap), and plumage on the back 
of a dark blue-gray colour: the inferior 
parts of the body are reddish. 

Bull'froo, the Mana ocellata, a large 
species of frog found in North America, 
of a dusky brown colour, mixed with 
yellowish green, and spotted black. 

Boll'-head. 1. The Cottus, a genus of 
fishes with a head broader than the body, 
whence the name. This fish is known In 
some places by the name of the Miller's 
thumb. 2. A small black water-insect. 

Bn i/lin j®, a sub-family of Mollusca, of 
which the genus bulla is the type. 


Bct/uon, uncoined gold or silver in the 
mass. The precious metals are called 
bullion when smelted and not perfectly 
refined, or when refined and cast Into 
bars, ingots, or plates. Foreign coin Is 
bought and sold under the name of bul- 
lion in this country. 

BullV-ete, a little skylight in the 
covering or roof, designed to admit light 
to a granary or the like. The centre of a 
target, when used as a mark to shoot at. 

Bull’s nose, the external angle of a 
polygon, or of two lines meeting at an 
obtuse angle. 

Boll-trout, the sea-trout or salmon- 
trout ; a large species of trout thicker In 
its proportions than the common trout. 
Weight 3 lbs. 

Bul'kubh, a large species of rush. The 
Juncus globulosus, a native of Egypt. The 
name is applied popularly to any large 
species of rush. 

Bul'wark, in ancient fortifications, is 
nearly the same with bastion in the mo- 
dem. The term is Teut. bolle, round, and 
work, work, i. e a round or spherical 
fabric. See Rampart and Torub. 

Bom'baiuff, an under bailiff, or sub- 
ordinate civil officer, appointed to serve 
writs, and to make arrests and executions, 
and bound with sureties for a faithful 
discharge of his trust. The term Is a cor- 
ruption of bound-bailiff. See Bailiff. 

Bcm'-bee. 1 These popular names 

Bum'ble-bee. j are common to all the 
species. The genera Xylocopa and Bombus, 
Latr. and Fubr.,the humble-bee, which 
arc large and particularly characterised 
by the humming sound which they make. 

Bum'boat, a small boat used to carry 
provisions to vessels lying at a distance 
from shore. Bum is Welsh, bon, mean, 
insignificant. 

Bumel'ia, the bastard bully tree. A 
genus of eight species, trees and shrubs* 
natives of America and the West Indies. 
Pentandria — Monogynia. Name (Sou/iukax, 
a species of ash- tree, mentioned by Pliny, 
lib. 16. c. 13. 

Btnch'obia, a genus comprehending six 
species, trees, and shrubs: natives of 
America and West Indies. Lecandria — 
Trigynia . 

Bungalow', an East Indian term for a 
house with a thatched roof. 

Bu'nias, a genus of European plants of 
three species. Tetradynamia — Siliculosa. 
The name was anciently applied to the 
turnip (Plin. 20. 4). 

B u'n i n m , th e earth -nut , pig-nu t , k ipper- 
nut, hawk-nut, &c. A genus of perennial 
plants of two species, both found in Bri- 
tain. Pentandria— lhgyma. The name 
was applied by the ancients to the turnip 
0ov»iov), hut it has been used at different 
times to denote different plants. The 
u 
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B. bulbocastanum, to which, the popular 
names above noted are particularly ap- 
plied, has a tuberous and whitish root of 
the size of a nutmeg. It is nutritious, 
and has a sweetish taste and flavour not 
unlike the chesnut, especially when 
roasted • hence called the earth-chesnut. 

Bun'dli -pillar, in Gothic architecture, 
a column consisting of a number of small 
pillars round its circumference : it is thus 
the reverse o f fluted. 

Bon K'Kn. In Scotland, a seat in a win- 
dow, which also serves for a chest, open- 
ing with a hinged lid. Dan. bunkei , 
Goth beenck, a bench. 

Bonn. In Scotland, a loaf, Ir. bunna, 
a mass. 

Bons'inq, an animal peculiar to the 
Cape of Good Hope, resembling the ferret 
in its proportions, but twice as large. 
When pursued it emits an intolerable 
stench. 

Bont. 1. In nautical language , the 
middle part or cavity of the principal 
square sails, as the mainsail, foresail, &c. 

2 In conchology, an increasing cavity, 

a tunnel. 

The term bunt is also used as a verb, 
meaning to swell out or bilge, and in po- 
pular language it has sometimes the 
sense of butt. 

Bont'ino. 1. A thin woollen stuff, of 
which the colours and signals of a ship 

are usually formed. 2. In ornithology, 

a name common to all the species of the 
genus Embertza, Lin. Also a common 
name of the Alauda calandra , Lin. 

Bunt'lines In ship/,, small lines made 
fast to the bottoms of square sails, to 
draw them up to their yards. They are 
fastened to the middle of the bolt-rope 
Buoy, Pr. bouie. A piece of wood, cork, 
or other light substance, moored and 
floating on the surface of the water. 
Buoys of wood are sometimes solid, and 
sometimes hollow like a cask, and strongly 
hooped. They are made of various shapes 
and sizes, and are either private or public, j 
The private buoys are such as belong to 
private individuals, and are chiefly em- 
ployed to mark the place of a ship’s 
anchor. The public buoys are stationed 
by the competent authorities They are 
usually of a large size, and painted so as 
to be readily recognised by the descrip- 
tions of them in the charts Their uses 
are to point out dangers, and to direct 
navigators into the safest channels. The 
life or safety buoy is suspended from the 
stern of the ship, and ready to be let go 
(with a light attached to it at night) in 
the event of any person foiling overboard. 
Its use is to keep tbe person afloat till 
taken out of the water. To stream the 
buoy, is a nautical phrase meaning to let 
the buoy fall from the side of the ship into 
the water before letting go the anchor. 


Buoy'- rove, the rope which fastens the 
buoy to the anchor. It should be strong 
enough to raise the anchor by in case the 
cable should break. 

Bo'i’Hacm, the ox-eater, or beef-eater. 
A genus of African birds of one species 
(B. Africana), belonging to the order Pas- 
sermce, and family Controstres. Named 
from (3 ovs, an ox, and $ otyu to eat. This 
bird is about the size of a thrush, and has 
obtained the alarming names which it 
bears, from its lighting on the backs of 
cattle, and compressing the skin with its 
inflated and blunt pointed mandibles, to 
force out the larvre of the oestrus or gad- 
fly, lodged in it, and on which it feeds. 

Bufho'nia, an Athenian festival in 
honour of Jupiter, from /Sot/?, an ox, and 
0 a 5 »» 5 , slaughter, an ox being immolated 
with much quaint ceremony. 

BurLEu'ftuM., the hare’s -ear, or 
thorough -wax A genus of plants of 
many species. Pentandrta — Digynia. 
Name from /3 on, great, and irhtvfov, a rib, 
in allusion to the large ribs or veins upon 
its leaves. The three British species are 
annuals. 

Buvrks'tir, a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects of the Serricorne family, remark- 
able for their brilliant colours , some 
species having a brilliant polished gold 
colour on an emerald ground , in others, 
an azure blue glistens over the gold, and 
in many species there is a union of several 
metallic colours The generic appellation 
Richard was given to thebe insects by 
GeoffToy, to denote the richness of their 
livery. The name, fiovxfioms , was given 
anciently (1*1. 30, 4,) to an insect noxious 
to cattle. /3 mfo a cow, and sr^fty, to in- 
flame , perhaps the Burn-cow, which causes 
inflammation in the mouths of cattle 
when feeding. 

BurrHAi/MiA, 1 the ox-eye, /Sou*, an ox, 

Bui-thal'mus, / and o<pOah/M>s, an eye. 
A disease regarded by most writers as the 
first stage of hydrothalmia, or dropsy of 
the eye. 

Buvthal'mum, the ox-eye. A genus of 
plants of 13 species ; some shrubs, some 
annuals, und some perennials Syngenesia 
— Pol. super flua. Named from fiouf, an 
ox, and o<p9<xX/u * an eye, from a sup- 
posed resemblance of the flowers of some 
of the species to an ox’s-eye. 

Bur'bot, the Gadus lota a fish shaped 
like an eel, but shorter in its proportions, 
with a broad head, and in its nose two 
small beards, and another on its chin. It 
is disgusting in its appearance but is excel- 
lent food. In some loaalities it has the 
name of eel -pout. 

Bur'ca, a term among the Turks for the 
rich covering of the door of the house at 
Mecca. It is 10 feet long, and 0 feet wide ; 
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and has several figures and Arabic cha- 
racters on it, richly embroidered in gold. 
This is carried round In their solemn pro- 
cessions, and is often made to stop that 
the people may touch it. 

Burden or a Song, the return of the 
theme at the end of each verse. In this 
sense the word is Fr. bourdon, a drone or 
base. A chord which is to be divided to 
perform the intervals of music, when 
open and undivided is also called the 
burden. 

Bur'dock, or Clot-Bur, names common 
to both species of the genus Arctium. 
They are troublesome weeds, but have 
their uses in medicine. The name is bur 
aud dock ( bur is Goth, biom , a bear), in 
allusion to the shaggy roughness of the 
involucres of the plant. 

Bur'don, a pilgrim’s staff which was 
commonly of an inconveniently large size. 

Bureau', a French word from burc, cloth, 
used first to denote a desk, afterwards 
the chamber of an officer of government, 
and later, the body of subordinate offi- 
cers who act under the direction of a 
chief. In Spanish this word bureo is a 
court of justice for the trial of persons 
belonging to the royal household. 

Bureau' System, 1 terms designating 

Burkau'craoy, j governments in 
which the business of administration is 
carried on in departments, each under 
the control of a chief, and is opposed to 
those in which the officers of government 
have a co-ordinate authority. According 
to the parliamentary usage of France, 
the Chamber of Deputies is divided into 
nine bureaus or committees, composed of 
an equal number of deputies, designated 
by lot. Each bureau appoints its own 
president, and discusses separately all 
matters referred to it by the chamber. 

Burette', an instrument of measure 
for dividing a given portion of any liquid 
into 100 or 1000 equal parts. 

Burg'age. In English law, tenure in 
burgage, or burgage tenure, is tenure in 
socage, applied to towns and cities, or 
where houses or lands which were for- 
merly the sites of houses in an ancient 
borough, are held in common socage by 
a certain established rent ; a remnant of 
Sa*on liberty. 

Buroanet', la kind of helmet; the 

Burgonet', J Spanish murrion. The 
word is Fr. bourguignote, from burg in the 
sense of guarding or covering. 

Buroeo'is, a French word meaning bur- 
gess, and pronounced boorzhwd, from 
bourg, a borough. The same word is 
used in Britain to denote a species of 
type or printing letter, smaller than long 
primer and larger than brevier ; in this 
sense pronounced sometimes burjois and 
sometimes burjo. 

Bur/geon , in Fr. bourgeon ; a term used 


to denote the button or bud put forth by 
the branch of a tree in spring. 

Bur gess, in England, the bolder of a 
tenement in a borough ; in a parliamen- 
tary sense, the representative of a bo- 
rough ; in Scotland, a member of the cor- 
poration of a borough. 

Burg'grave. 1 In some countries, espe- 

Burg'rave. / cially Germany, the 
hereditary governor of a castle, from burg 
and grave or graf, a governor. 

Buroh, a borough. Originally a forti- 
fied town. See Borough. 

Burgh'-bote, in annent times, a con- 
tribution (bote) towards the building or 
repniring of castles, walls, &c., for the 
defence of the burgh. 

Burghers and Anti-bxtrghers, a 
body of seceders from the Church of Scot- 
land, who separated in the year 1733, 
In consequence of an undue exercise of 
patronage in the church. They pre- 
served a distinct existence till 1830, when 
they joined in one. Out of their body 
sprung a large and respectable denomi- 
nation of Christians, distinguished by 
their hostility to the church, and in 
favour of what is now termed volun- 
taryism. 

Burgh'-Mail, formerly a yearly pay- 
ment to the crown in Scotland, resembling 
the fee-farm-rent of English boroughs. 

BuHGH'MorE, the court of a burgh, 
mote, a court. 

Burglary, from Gcr. burg, a house, 
and Arm. laer, a thief (whence Fr. larron). 
The breaking and entering the house of 
another by night with the intent to com- 
mit some felony, whether such felonious 
intention be executed or not. To consti- 
tute this crime, the act must be com- 
mitted in the night, and in a dwelling- 
house or in an adjoining building which 
is part and parcel of the same. Theie 
must be on actual breaking aud an entry , 
but the opening of a door or window, 
picking a lock or unlocking it with a key, 
raising a latch or loosing any fastenings, 
constitutes a breaking ; and a putting in of 
the hand after such breaking, is an entry. 

Burgomaster, ) a magistrate, or one 

Burghmabter, ) employed in the go- 
vernment of a city. The burgomasters are 
the chief magistrates of the great towns 
of Holland, Flanders, and Germany. The 
same officer in France is called maire ; in 
England and North America, mayor ; and 
in Scotland, provost. 

Burgout (pron. burgoo), the French 
name of a dish much cooked at sea. It 
consists of groats boiled in water till they 
burst, with a little butter. 

Burgundy, a province of France, in 
which the wine so called is made. In 
richness of flavour and perfume, and in 
all the more delicate qualities of the juLe 
of the grape, the wines of Burgundy un- 
u2 
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questionably rank as the first in the 
world. 

lit ftouNDT Pitch, a resin, the produce 
of the Finite abict, or spruce fir. It takes 
its name from Burgundy In France, where 
it was first prepared. A fictitious resin is 
made in England under the name of com- 
mon Burgundy pitch, and the Norway 
spruce fir yields a resin which i£ often 
called Burgundy pitch ; it is the Abietne 
remna or thus (common frankincense) of 
the London pharmacopoeias. 

Buro'waru, a bulwark, Latinised by 
the writers of the middle ngCH,burgtcardu8 
or burgwardmm. The name lias been 
used to designate the town, and even tho 
country about such a fortress. 

Burin (Fr. burin), a graver. An instru- 
ment of tempered steel used for engraving 
on copper, &c. It is of a prismatic form, 
having one end inserted m a short wooden 
handle, and the other ground off obliquely 
ao ns to produce a point. 

Bcrl'er, a dresser of cloth. 

BnRLEs'urE, Fr. from It. burlesco, from 
burlare, to ridicule, bur la, mockery. Bur- 
lesque signifies the low comic arising from 
a ludicrous mixture of things high and 
low, as when Hudihras describes the 
glorious sun rising from his bed in the 4 
morning like a boiled lobster. In good 
burlesque composition there is a well 
maintained contrast between the manner 
and the subject. 

Bu b.U5t' r a , a light, comic species of mu- 
sical drama, which derives its name from 
It. burla, raiLlery. It originated in Italy. 

Bur'nit, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Potertum, from Celtic 
burn le, moist, the only British species, 
P. sangutsorba, or common hurnet, in- 
habiting moist places. 

Buh'net-saxifragk, a name common 
to all the plants of the genus Pivijnnella, 
of which there are four British species, 
all perennials. 

Burn'ing-glass. 1 A glass lens, which 

Bubn'ing-mir'roh. / being exposed di- 
rectly to the sun, refracts the rays which 
fall upon it into a focus, is called a Imrn- 
ing-glass. If the solar rays be similarly 
collected by reflection from the surface of 
a concave mirror, this is then called a 
burning -mirror. The burning glass is the 
most convenient instrument, but its power 
is only about a fourth of that of a concave 
mirror or reflector of equal extent and 
curvature. This reflects more heat than 
the glass allows to pass through it, has a 
less focal distance, and is free from the 
dissipation of rays which* takes place in 
the burning-glass, since it reflects them 
all nearly to the same point, whereas the 
burning-glass refracts them to different 
points. 

Bi'r'nishkr, a blunt, smooth tool used 
for smoothing and polishing a rough sur- 


face by pressure, and not by removing 
any part of the body. Agates, polished 
steel, ivory, dogs’ teeth, &c., are used for 
burnighing. 

Burr. 1. The lobe of the car. 2. 

The round knob of a doer’s horn, next the 
head. 3. The sweetbread. 

Bur'rej.-fi.y, the ox-fly, gad-bee or 
breeze. Fr. bourreler, to torment. 

Bur'rei.-shot, small shot, nails, pieces 
of old iron, small stones, &c., put into 
cases to be discharged among the enemy. 
Fr. bourreler , to torment. 

Borrh'-stone, mill-stone which is al- 
most pure silex : it has generally a red- 
dish or yellowish tinge, but the best is 
nearly white. It is full of pores and 
cavities, which give it a corroded and 
cellular appearance. The name is some- 
times written buhr- stone. 

Bur'rock, a small weir or dam where 
wheels are laid in a river for catching fish. 

Burr-tump, a bilge-pump (q. v.). This 
term is a corruption of bar -pump, this kind 
of pump having a staff of six or eight feet 
long, with a bar of wood, to which tho 
leather w hich serves instead of a box is 
nailed. This staff is worked by men, who 
pull it up and down by a rope fastened to 
the middle of it. 

BuR'sA,Lat. from /3 v^erat,, a bag, a purse. 
Used by writers of the middle ages to 
denote a little college or hall in a univer- 
sity for the residence of students. 

Bitisai/ouy, Lat. bursalogxa. The doc- 
trine of the bursa* mucosa*. 

Bur'sa Mucosa, in anatomy, a small 
sac lined with synovial membrane, which 
secretes an oily fluid to lubricate the sur- 
faces over which the tendons of muscles 
play. The bursa* mucosae are of different 
sizes, and are situated near the joints, 
particularly the large joints of the ex- 
tremities. 

Bur'sar, a student to whom a stipend is 
paid out of a burse or fund appropriated 
tor the maintenance of poor students. 
The exhibitioners sent to the universities 
of Scotland by the presbyteries are bursars, 
and the annual stipend paid to each is a 
bursary. 

Bursary. 1. The treasury of a college. 
2. In Scotland , an exhibition or foun- 
dation for the maintenance of poor stu- 
dents ( bursarn ). 

BrRsr, a public edifice in some cities 
for the meeting of merchants to consult 
on matters of trade and money, and to 
negotiate bills of exchange. This is the 
name used in many cities of Europe, but 
in Britain and America the building is 
called an Exchange. The term is a mo- 
dern application of the word bursa (q, v 

Burs'ihrk, the name given to one an 
other by tlu* students of the German uni 
veraities ; from bunarii, the name which 
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the students hore In the middle ages, 
from the buildings (buna)) in which they 
lived in common. 

Bca'scHENsrH^VT, a secret association 
of students, formed in 1815, for the poli- 
tical reformation of Gprmauy ; afterwards 
suppressed by government order. 

Burschen Comment, the code of laws 
adopted by the students for their internal 
regulation. 

Bursk'ra, a genus of W«st India plants 
of two species, one of which is the Ja- 
maica birch ( li . gumtnifera), which yields 
the gum elemi. Hexandria — Monogynia. 
Named from fivftrct, and cru^uu, to drain. 

Bur'ton, in a ship, a small tackle con- 
sisting of two single blocks. Named from 
the inventor. 

Busu, a circular piece of iron or other 
metal let into the sheaves of such blocks 
as have iron pins, to prevent their wear- 
ing. In America, the bush in the nave of 
a cart or coach- wheel is called a box. 

Bush'ei, an English dry measure of 8 
gallons or 4 pecks. The standard English 
bushel (12 Henry VII.), contains 8 galls, 
wheat, each 8 lbs. troy , each of 12 oz.,eaeh 
of 20 dwts. , each of 32 corns of wheat that 
grew in the middle of the car. In 1606 
the capacity of the Winchester bushel 
was fixed at 2151'7 cubic inches of pure 
water, equivalent to 1131 o z., 13 dwts. 
troy. The capacity of the imperial bushel, 
prescribed by act of uniformity (5 Geo. 
IV., c. 74), is for coal, potatoes, fruits, 
and other goods sold by heaped measure, 
2815 cubic inches, the goods to be heaped 
up in the form of a cone, to a height 
above the brim of the measure of at least 
three-fourths its depth. The Irish bushel 
for all liquids, and for corn and other dry 
goods, not heaped, contains 221 8'2 cubic 
inches, and holds 80 lbs. avoirdupois of 
pure water.— -The word bushel is low Lat. 
bussellus, dim. of buza. 

Hush-marrow , an implement of hus- 
bandry for harrowing grass-lands and 
covering grass and clover-seeds. It con- 
sists of a frame with three or more bars, 
among which bushes are interwoven. A 
ight harrow with small tines serves 
better. 

Bush 'men, Dnt. boyestnannen, men of 
the wood. A name given by the Dutch 
colonists to some roaming tribes akin to 
the Hottentots, in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Bus'kin, in Lat. cothurnus. A kind of 
high shoe or boot worn by the ancient 
tragedians upon the stage, to give them a 
more heroic appearance. In classic au- 
thors the word is used for tragedy, and 
for a lofty and elevated style. The buskin 
was also worn by both sexes, especially 
by the ladies, for ornament. Hunters 
and soldiers use a b uskin much resembling 
a half boot. 


Buss, Dut. buis, Ger. bk$e, Buss. busa. 
A small sea-vessel used by the English 
and Dutch in the herring fishery, com- 
monly from 50 to 60 tons burden, and 
sometimes more. A buss has two small 
sheds or cabins, one at the prow and the 
other at the stem : that at the prow serves 
for a kitchen. 

Bubt, that part of the human figure 
which comprises the head, neck, breast, 
and shoulders. By this term, busto is ap- 
plied to the human figure rs low as the 
hips, with or without the bead and arms ; 
which definition agrees with that species 
of sculpture which represents the por- 
traits of illustrious Itomans, either en- 
tirely round and mounted on pedestals, 
or in alto relievo on the sides of sarco- 
phagi or other sepulchral monuments. 
The Italian busto is probably from Lat. 
bustum, a figurative expression for any 
kind of tomb, but originally applied to 
the pile on which a dead body bud been 
burned, as the bustum in the Campus 
Martius, on which the bodies of the em- 
eror Augustus and his successors wero 
urned. 

Bub'tard, a name common to all the 
birds of the genus Otis, I, in. The great 
bustard (O. tarda, tin.), is the largest of 
European land birds, the male weighing 
on ati average 25 lbs. It is 4 feet in 
length, and sometimes measures 9 feet 
from tip to tip of the wings. 

Butcher-bird, a species of shrike. The 
Lanms collurio, Germ., which destroys 
small birds, young frogs, and great num- 
bers of insects, which it, butcher-like, 
sticks upou the thorns of bushes in order 
to devour them at leisure, or to find them 
again when wanted. 

Butch'ersbroom, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Ruscus, but parti- 
cularly applied to the R. aculeatus, an 
evergreen shrub which grows in woods 
and thickets in this country , and is known' 
also by the names knee-holly, Alexan- 
drian laurel, and wild myrtle. It is used 
by butchers for brooms to sweep their 
blocks. 

Bu'tbo, the buzzard : a subgenus of birds 
of the order Aodpttres and family Riurnm. 
The buzzard is ranked among the ignoble 
birds of prey, and is called in some parts 
of America the hen-hawk , from its depre- 
dations among the poultry. Name origi- 
nally applied to a species of the falco tribe 
(Pliny 10. 8). 

But'mentb, supports or props by which 
the feet of arches or any other bodies 
pressing in an oblique direction to the 
horizon are sustained in their places. See 
Abutments. 

But'ment-chfeks, in carpentry, the two 
solid parts on each side of a mortise : the 
thickness of p.ach cheek is commonly 
equal to the thickness of the mortise, 
a 3 
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Butt. 1. Fr. 6 out, extremity. The butt end 
of a pteee of Umber is that end of a plant 
which was nearest the root of the tree , a 
butt-ioint tn a hand-rail Isa joint at right- 
angles to the curve of the rail. A butt, 
among ploughmen in Scotland, is a piece 
of ground which does not form a proper 
ridge. In atchery, a mark to be shot at. 
——•2. Sax butte, a measure, a vessel or 
measure of wine containing two hogs- 
heads or 126 wine gallons, that is 106 
imperial gallons Etymon, /Seym?, a 
vessel for holding wine. 

B otter, from Sax. buter. An oily, in- 
flammable part of milk, separated by 
churning, and used as an article of diet in 
most civilised countries. Butter differs 
from the common animal fats in contain- 
ing a peculiar fluid oleaginous matter, 
called butynne. This substance, when 
saponified, yields in addition to the usual 
products, three volatile odoriferous sub 
stances, called the butyric , caproic , and 
eapnc acids. The Latin etymon of tho 
term butter is hutyrum, from fiovrugov, 
of which /3 nvs, a cow, is the root. 

But'ter of Antimony, the sesqui- 
chloride of antimony. 

But'ter of Arsenic, a sublimated 
chloride of arsenic. 

Ber'rrR of Bismuth, a sublimated 
chloride of bismuth 

But'ter of Ca< ao, an oilv, concrete 
matter, obtained from the cacao nut by 
bruising and boiling it in water, when the 
uncombined oil is liqueflod, and rises to 
the surface, where it swims 

Btt'ier of Tin, a sublimated chloride 
of tin. 

But'ter of Wax, the oleaginous part 
of wax, obtained by distillation 

But'ter of Zinc, chloride of zinc, ob- 
tained by burning zinc in chlorine gas. 
It is called also muriate of zinc. 

BuTTER-FtY, a name common to all 
those lepidopterous insects of the genus 
JPaptlio , from the yellow colour of a com- 
mon species. That which seems to be a 
powder upon the wings of the butterfly 
tribe, is an innumerable quantity of 
plumes, which are only to be observed 
distinctly with a good microscope The 
insect appears in the state of a caterpillar, 
and afterwards in that of a chrysalis, 
fiom which it comes forth perfect. 

BrT'TERFLY-sHAPro, papilionaceous 
Applied to the corolla of plants, when 
they are irregular and spreading. 

But'tbris, an instrument of steel set In 
a wooden handle, used by farriers for 
paring the hoof of a horse. 

But'tfr-nu r, the fruit of the Juglam 
cmerea, an American tiee. The fruit bears 
a resemblance to the black walnut, and is 
named from tho oil it contains. 

Butters, mineral. A name formerly 


given to some of the chlorides , on account 
of their soft butyroceous texture, when 
recently prepared ; such as butter of 
antimony. 

Butters, vegetable. The concrete 
fixed oils, solid at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, such as those of the cocoa and cho- 
colate nuts. 

Butter-true, a remarkable plant found 
by Park in the interior of Aft ica, yielding 
from its kernels, by pressure, a white, 
firm, rich butter, which kept well for a 
year without salt. 

But'tfu-wort, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Ptngutcula, but 
espeeiallv applied to the Yorkshire saniclo 
(P. tulgarts), which grows in soft ground's 
Its leases are covered with soft, pellucid 
prickles, winch secrete an unctuous fluid, 
to such a degree as causes them to be 
applied to chaps, and as a pomatum for 
the hair. 

Bur'TFRY, a store-room for provisions. 
The name is given, in some colleges, to a 
room where refreshments are kept for 
sale to tho students. 

But'tino- joint, a joint formed bv the 
surfaces of two pieces of wood, the sur 
face of one piece being parallel w ith the 
fibres, and that of the other, either in 
the same or in an oblique direction to 
them The joints which the struts and 
braces form with the truss-poets, in car- 
pentry, are of this description 

Button, from the same root as bud. 
Buttons aie manufactured of an endless 
variety of forms and materials — wood, 
horn, bone, steel, copper, brass, &c The 
non-metallie buttons, called also moulds, 
are made of the substances first men- 
tioned, by sawing thorn into little slips 
of the thickness of the button to bo made , 
these slips are then cut mto the form re 
quired by an instrument adapted to the 
purpose Metallic buttons aie east in 

moulds, or cut with a fly-press. 2. The 

button of the t nns of a bridle is a ring of 
leather, with the reins passed through, 
and which runs along the length of the 
reins -——3 A small piece of wood or 
metal, turning on a centre (usually a 
round nail with a smooth head), tor fas- 
tening a door, window, or other closme 
The button of a lock is a lound head serv- 
ing to move the bolt. i. The round 

mass of niotul collected at the bottom of a 
crucible after fusion 

Be r'lON-woon 1. The Cephalunthus 

oc( uientalii, an American sluub -2. 

The Plat anus occidentals, or western 
plane-tree, a large American tree, the 
wood of which is very hard, and is highly 

valuable in turnery. 3. The button- 

tree 

But'trf.ss, butt and truss. A mass of 
masonry, to support the side of a wall 
that is very high, or that is pressed on the 
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1 opposite side by aU adventitious force, as 
i it bank of earth, or body of water. In 
those structures improperly called Gothic, 
buttresses arc placed around the exterior 
sides of the building, one in the inter- 
mediate space between every two win- 
dows, and one or two at each of the 
i angles, in order to support the vaulting. 

, In pointed architecture two kinds of but- 
tresses are used ; the one formed of ver- 
I tical planes, and attached to the "walls, is 
! called pillared buttresses ; the other, which 
arises from the pillared buttresses upon 
1 the sides of the aisle, with an arch- 
formed intradog or top, is called fiying- 
! buttresses or arc-boutants. 

1 IiiiTVRA'cBotm, having the appearance 
| or properties of butter ( butyrum .) 

Bittyh'ic Acid, a volatile odoriferous 
substance having acid properties, ob- 
tained from butter. See Bn rna. 
j IIv'tyuine, a substance which exists 
in butter { butyrum ) , combined with oleine, 
stonrine, and a very small quantity of 
butj ric acid ; Sp Gr. 0 822. Butyrine 
i saponifies easily, and ib then transformed 
into butyric, caproic and cnpric acids , 
into glycerine, and mavganc and oleic 
acids. 

| Box'ine, an alkaline substance disco- 
I vered by M. Faure in the Bums semper- 
t hi ens. 

j Bi x'tjfi, the box-tree, a genus of plants. 
Momma — Triandria. Name from Try* «Z,u, 
to become hard. Of this plant there is 
only one British species, but oi this there 
are several varieties, the extremes ot 
i w hich are tlie tree aud the dwarf-edging, 
common in forming the edging of gurden 
walks. 

Buzzard. 1. The Vultur aura, Wils. ; 
Vat h (tries aura , Illig. , commonly called 
turkey -buzzard and turkey-vulture, a bird 
found over a vast extent of territory on 
1 the American continent, in the West In- 
dia Islands, and in tlip southern parts of 

1 Eu rope and Asia {See Vulturb). 2. A 

I name common to two sub-genera of the 
kite tribe. See Buteo and Pern is. 

Buzzaroet', n species of kite resemb- 
I ling the buzzard in most respects, except 
I that its legs are in proportion rather 
1 longer. 

, By'ard, a piece of leather across the 
, breast, used by those who drag the 
sledges in coal-pits. 

I By'arus, a plexus of blood-vessels in 
i the brain. 

By-Law, a particular law made by a 
1 corporation, or by any other distinct por- 
j tlon of the community, for the regulation 
I of the affairs of its members in such of 
j their relations as are not reached by the 
i trencral law of the land. By-laws must 
i not involve the infraction of any public 
I law. 


Btrmiers, Byssijera, a family of 
Lamelllbrauchiate acephalous mollusks. 

Bys'soute, from /£ utnrhs, flax, and 
XtBoi, stone, a rare massive mineral, in 
short and somewhat stiff filaments, of an 
olive- green colour, implanted perpendi- 
cularly like moss on the surface of cer- 
tain stones. It has been found at the 
foot of Mont Blanc, and also near Oisons. 

Bys'suh, fi'joros. 1. A variety of fine 
flax much prized by the ancients (Drig. 

1. xlx., c. 27), also the cloth manufactured 

from this flax, Egyptian linen. 2. A 

genus of lichens. 3. A name of Asbes- 
tos. 4. The hairy appendage by which 

some of the bivalve inollusca attach 
themselves to rocks and other objects; 
the byssuB or silky beard of the Pinna 
marina is used in Sicily to make stock- 
ings and gloves, but only as objects of 
curiosity. 

Bvzant', a gold coin of the value of 
l.V. sterling, so called from its being 
struck at Byzantium, the present Con- 
stantinople. 

c. 

C, the third letter of the alphabet in 
most European dialects. It is probably 
the Hebrew Caph (3) inverted for the 
facility of writing, or the Greok kappa 
(x ] with the upright stroke, left out for 
the same reason. Some suppose that it 
was originally the Greek gamma {y), as 
the earlier Romans used it in many 
Avords which at a later date were written . 
with a g, as leciones for legiones. U and I 
C are often interchanged on old mo- j 
nunients , thus qom for com. In the f 
Roman calendars and fasti, C denoted the . 
days on which the oomitia might be held. ! 
In trials the unfavourable opinions of | 
the judges were given by writing on a 
little tube {tessera) the initial letter C 
for eondemno, as A was written for ab- 
solve, or N. L. for non liquet. On medals 
C stands for many names of persons, as 
Ccssar, Cams, Cassius, &c. , of offices, as 
Censor, Consul ; of cities, as Carthage. As 
an abbreviation, it stands for Christ, ns 
A.C. for Anno Christi or ante Christum , 
and for companion, as O.B., Companion 
of the Bath. As a numeral it denotes 
100, being the initial letter of centum. 

C, in music, the name of the note in the 
natural major mode to which Ouido ap- 
plied the syllablo ut, but which the Ita- 
lians have since relinquished for do, as 
softer and more vocal When placed at 
the clef, It stands for common time, and 
with a line run through it perpendicu- 
larly, for cut time or a quicker kind of 
movement. In Italian music C is some- 
times written for canto, as C 1, Canto 
prttno. 
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Ca'a-a'pia, the Brazilian name of the 
Doratmia braziliensis, the root of which 
is chewed by the natives; it has the 
same effect as ipecacuanha. 

Ca'aba, a square stone edifice in the 
temple of Mecca, being the part princi- 
pally reverenced by the Mohammedans, 
and to which they always direct them- 
selves in, prayor. The direction is ascer- 
tained in distant parts by a little pocket 
compass called a ktblet or director. 

Ca'a-eo, the Brazilian name of two spe- 
cies of acacia, viz., the Mimosa setmttva , 
and Mimosa pudica. 

Caapi'ba, the Brazilian name of the Pa- 
retro brava, called by the Portuguese 
Cipodas cobras. 

Cab. 1. A Hebrew measure (3p kab) 
equal to the sixth part of a seak or satum, 
and containing about 2f imperial pints. 

——2. An alchemical name of gold. 

j 8 . An abbreviation of the word cabriolet. 

I Caba'l. 1. In British history, one of the 
cabinets of Charles II., which consisted of 
five men famous for their intrigues: — 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale ; the initial letters of 

whose names form this word. 2. A be 

verage made in Portugal by bruising 
20 lbs. of raisins, and saturating them 
with white wine during three months. 
The mixture is rich, clear, and agreeable. 
Cab'ala, 'j Terms derived from the 
Cab'bala, I oriental word kibd, which 
Cab'aha, > in Hebrew means to re- 
Cabal'la, j ceive ; Chal. to obscure ; in 
Ca'bula, / Syr. to accuse ; and applied 
to a mystical interpretation of the Pen- 
tateuch, alleged to have been received 
from the Deity by Moses, and transmitted 
by an uninterrupted tradition through 
Joshua and the seventy elders to the liab- 
binical doctors. In a general way the 
term cabala is applied to the whole sys- 
tem of occult philosophy of the Rabbins, 
which chiefly consisted in understanding 
the combinations of certain letters, words, 
and numbers. Every letter, word, num- 
ber, and accent of the law is supposed to 
contain a mystery, and the cahalists pre- 
tended to foretell events by the study of 
this science. 

Cab'alist. 1. One who professes the 
study of the cabala. 2. In French com- 

merce, a factor or agent. 

Cab'allinb Aloes, horse-aloes ; a coarse 
sort of aloe, so called because it is given 
only to horses. 

Cajb'baob, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Brassica (q. v.). Of 
the garden cabbage there aro many va- 
rieties : the chief are the dt'umhead, the 
satoy, the cauliflower, the broccoli, the 
Brussels -sprouts, the sugar-loaf, the cole- 
wort, and the early-market. 

Cab'b agx-tb.ee. 1. The Cacalia Klcinia, 
which has a compound shrubby stalk re- 


sembling that of a cabbage. It grows 
naturally in the Canary Islands, and has 
long been cultivated in English gardens, 
where it is more commonly called the 
carnation-tree, from the shape of its leaves 

and the colour of its flowers. 2. Tho 

Andira inermis or Ocoffroya inermis, Lin., 
a lofty tree (from 170 to 200 feet) of the 
East and West Indies, and other hot cli- 
mates. It bears on the top a substance 
called oabbage, lying in thin, snow-white, 
brittle flakes, in taste resembling an 
almond, but sweeter : this is boiled, and 
eaten with flesh like other vegetables. 
The fibres of the leaves, which somewhat 
resemble those of our common garden- 
cabbage, are used to make cordage and 
nets , and the internal hark of the tree is 
much used in this country in medicine. 
The tree is also called tho cabbage-palm. 

Cab'bala. See Cabala. 

Cabe'ca, a name given to tho finest silks 
of the East Indies : the inferior qualities 
are called barina. 

Cab'izon, In Spain, a register of the dif- 
ferent taxes paid to government, and of 
the names of the contributors: cabeza, 
head, person 

Cab'in, an apartment in a ship for of- 
ficers and passengers. The bed-places in 
ships are sometimes also calh d cabins, but 
more common! y berths. Berth is used like- 
wise for the room whore a number of 
men mess and reside. The same name is 
also applied to the huts and cottages of 
poor people and savager, from the Celtic 
word cab, a hut or booth. 

Cab'inet, dim. of cabin. 1. A small 

apartment adjoining a larger one. 2. 

The most retired part of a private dwell- 
ing, designed for work, 6tudy. amuse- 
ment, or for collections of valuable arti- 
cles. 3. In the abode of a prince, the 

cabinet is a room set apart for the ruler’s 
particular use ; also the apartment where 
he transacts government business, advises 
with his counsellors, and issues his de- 
crees: hence, in political language, the 
cabinet is put for the government, as the 
Cabinet of London, Ac. Ac. 4. A ca- 

binet is any part of a building, or one or 
more whole buildings, where are pre- 
served valuable collections of paintings 
and other curiosities, making up the 
contents of a museum, and by metonymy, 
the name is applied to the collections 
themselves. 5. A little insulated build- 

ing in a garden, serving as a place of 
retirement, and to enjoy the fresh air 
under cover. 

Cab'inet - Cotjn'cil, the confidential 
council of a prince or executive magis- 
trate. 

CabTbi {xct&Hfoi)- Sacred priests or 
deified heroes, venerated by the Pagans 
as the authors of rt ligion and the founders 
of the human taco. The mime literally 
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signifies the mighty ones, and seems to have 
been applied to the supposed beings that 
preside over the striking operations of 
nature. 

Cabi'ria, the mysteries of the Cabiri 
those celebrated at Saiuothracc were the 
chief. 

Ca'bbe, Fr. and Sp. cable, Teut. kahel. 
1 A large rope or chain used to retain a 
vessel at anchor Hope cables are prin- 
cipally manufactured of hemp each cable 
has three strands, every strand has three 
ropes, and every rope consists of three 
twists The twists have more or fewer 
threads according to the greater or less 
thickness of the cable. All vessels have 
ready for service three cables • the sheet 
cable, the best bowci cable, and the small 
loner cable. Iron cables are strong iron 
chains constructed in vaiious ways- they 
have m a great measure, and deservedly, 
replaced the hempen cables 2 Tn ar- 

chitecture, wreathed circular mouldings 
resembling a rope , also the staff which 
is left in the lower part of the flutings of 
some examples of the Corinthian and 
Composite orders. 

CA'BLsn, tied with a cable. A heraldic 
term applied to a cross formed of the ends 
of a cable in representation 

Cv'bled Coiumns are such as have the 
flutings of the shaft filled with astragals 
to about one third of the height- called 
also rudented columns. 

(Vbusd Fltues, in architecture, are such 
flutes as are filled with tables 

CVbci ’s-cenotu, the measure of 120 
fathoms, the usual longth of a ship’s cable 

Ca'ble-tifr, the place where the cables 
are toiled away. 

Ca'buno, the filling of the flutes of 
columns with cables, or the cables so 
disposed 

Oauo'cufd, 1 Fr cabochic. In heraldry, 

Ovbo'shep, / having the lieud cut close 
so as to have no part of the neck left. 

Cabom'bwe In botany, the name given 
to the order now called Ilydropeltidem. 

CAHoo'sEjGer. kabtise, a little room The 
cook-i oom or kitchen of a ship. In 
smaller vessels it Is an inclosed fireplace, 
hearth or stove, for cooking on the main- 
deck. In a ship of w r ar, the cook-room is 
called the galley. Caboose also signifies 
the box that covers the chimney in aship. 
The term appears to be formed of cabin 
ami house . 

C at/kioltt, a two-wheeled vehicle 
diawn by one horse, and carrying two 
p tssengers and a driver , frequently eon- 
tnuted cab The word is Fren£, from 
cabriole, a goat-leap Lat. t apra, a goat. 

Ovbc'rns, small lines made of spun 
yarn, to hind cables, seize tackles, and 
the like. 

Cacalia zaxaXia A ,enus of plants. 


Ryngenesicb—Polyg esquaUs, There is no 
British species The cabbage or carna- 
tion-tree, sow-thistle, Ac. are, however, 
cultivated in our guldens, and several 
of tho species are used In medicine 

Ca'gao. 1 1. Chocolate, a kind of hard 

Ca'coa. / paste formed into a cake, the 
basis of which is the pulp of the cacao or 
chocolate nut, a production of the West 

Indies and South America 2 The 

seed or nuts of the cacao tree. 3 The 

cacao tree. 

Ca'cao-nut, the fruit of the cacao-tree 
It somewhat lenemblos a cucumber in 
shape, hut is furrowed deeper on the 
sides. Its colour while growing is giecn, 
but as it ripens this changes to a fine 
bluish-red, almost purple, with pink 
veins , or, in some varieties, to a fine 
-yellow or lemon colour. F.ach pod con- 
tains irom 20 to 30 nuts or kernels, which 
m shape aienot unlike almonds, and con- 
sist of a white and sweetish pulpy like 
substance, enveloped in a parchment- 
likc shell 

Ca'cao-tree, the Theobroma cacao , 
which both in shape and size somewhat 
lesembles a young cherry-tree, hut sepa- 
rates, near the ground, into four or five 
stems The leaves are about four inches 
long, of a dull green colour , the flowers 
are saffron coloured, and very beautiful. 
The fruit is the cacao-nut. The caeao- 
tree grows plentifully in the West Indies 
and South America. 

Cac'aiort Fever, a species of intermit- 
tent fever, accompanied w-ith diarrhoea, 
and sometimes with tormina. Cacare, to 
go to stool. 

Ca'chalot, the physeter or spermaceti 
whale. Physeter, as well as physalus, 
signifies blower. Cachalot is the name 
used by the Biscayans, from eachau, 
which in the Cantabrian dialect means 
tooth. The head of the cachalot is enor- 
mously large, the under-jaw is armed 
with a range of cylindrical teeth, the 
superior portion of the head consists of 
large cavities, filled with an oil which 
becomes fixed as it cools, and isknown in 
commerce by the name spermaceti, a sub- 
Btance for which the cachalot is princi- 
pally sought. The odorous substance 
ambergris "is a concretion formed in the 
intestines of the cachalot. 

Cache't, Let i res de, under the ancient 
French government, letters signed with 
the king’s private seal, for the detention 
of private citizens Previous to the 17tli 
century they were seldom employed, but 
in the reign of Louis XIV. they were 
very common In the reigns of Louis X V . 
and XVI 59 were issued against the 
Mirabeau family. They were finally abo- 
lished in 1790. 

Ca'cholono, a milk-white variety of 
quartz, having a pearly or glistening 
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lustre, a flat, conchoidal fracture, and 
perfect opacity It is found in the river 
Cach, in Bueharia, and obtains its name 
from that river, and choiong, the Calmuc 
word for stone 

Cachu'nde, a medicine highly cele 
brated among the Chinese and Indians 
It is made of several aromatic mgre 
dients, perfumes medicinal earths, and 
precious stones, formed into a stiff paste, 
fashioned into various fantastic forms, 
and dried for use It is reckoned a pro 
longer of life, and a provocative to 
renery, the two great intentions of most 
of the medicines used in the East 
Ca ciqtjf a title borne by some of the 
native chiefs of Ami nca at the time of 
the Spanish conquest This is a irtnch 
form of the word it was pronounced 
casic or kaaik, and denoted the dignity of 
a ruler 

Cacocholy, in Lat cacocholia , a vitiated 
state of the bile xocxoc, bad, and 
bile 

Cacochyi 'y , in Lat cacochylia depraved 
chyliflcation , xaxos, bad, and yuAof, 
chyle 

Cacoeihfs, xctxovtOys Bad custom, 
condition, or habit e g cacoithes sen 
bendi 

Cacology, in Lat cacologia bad choice 
of words m writing or speaking xaxot, 
bad, and Xoyas> word 
Cacop'athy in Lat cacopathxa, ill 
feeling whether physical or moral , 
xotxos bad andj ratios fedmg 
Cacoph ont, in Lat cacophoma, dis 
agreeable utterance xoixet bad and 
yarn j, sound 1 Defective articulation of 

words 2 A fault of style consisting 

in harsh and disagreeable sound pro ' 
dueed by the meeting of two letters oi 
two syllables, or by the too frequent re 
petition of the same letteis or syllables 
Cacophagy, in Lat cacopragui a dis 
ease of those viscera which minister to 
nutrition , xaxot, ill, and s r^arrai, to act 
Ca cosphexy in Lat cacosphexea a dis 
ordered state of the pulse, xotxos, bad, 
and pulse 

Cacosyn iheton In rhetoric, a figure 
of speech improperly Introduced an ill 
arrangement of words in a sentence 
xotxos t iU, and n/vQiros, composed 
Cacotk toy, in Lat cacothymia a dis 
ordered state of mind xotxos, bad, and 
&opu>s mind 

Cacotrofhy, in Lat cacatrophta con 
sumption from defect of tf* urishment 
xotxos bad, and Tf<xp»j nourishment 
Cacta ceas, a natural order of exogens 
of tttich Cactus is tin type, nemaikablt 
for tl eir gay and large flowi rs 
Cac tus a genus of succulent plants of 


about 90 species, permanent in duration, 
generally without leaves, having the 
stem and branches Jointed, for the most 
part armed with spines in bundles, with 
which, in many species, bristles are m 
termlxed Class Icosandna, order Mo 
nogynia Name xetxros, anciently applied 
to the artichoke They are natives of the 
West Indies and South America, and are 
only cultivated in this country for curi 
osity in green houses Gardeners call 
those species which are ef a roundish 
form melon thistles, those which are erect 
and support themselves are torch thistles , 
those which have creeping roots are ce 
reuses , the compressed and proliferous 
jointed are prickly pern a or Indian Jigs 
Cadaveric, appertaining to a dead 
body , e g the changes induced in a 
corpse by putrefaction, are called cada- 
veric phenomena 

Cad dis 1 Lint for dressing a wound 

2 A kind of tape 3 A water in 

sect sometimes called the case worm, and 
often contracted cad 
Cai> do, the jack daw, or corvus tnone- 
dnla, Linn 

Cade from Lat cadus a cask A cade 
of herrmgs is the quantity of 500, of 
sprats 1000 

Cade oil, a medicinal oil prepared in 
Germany and Prance ftom the fiuit of 
the oxycedius, called in those countries 
cada 

Cade worm, the case worm or caddis 
Cadence from Lat cadcns falling, 
cado to fall In music, a pause or sus 
pension at the end of an air to affoid 
the performer on opportunity of intro 
ducing a graceful extern port close called 
also reprise The word cadence is also 
frequently applied to the tmbellishmi nt 
itself In reading or speaking aceitain 
tone is taken which is the kt y note on 
which most of the words are pronounced 
and the fall of the voice below this is 
called cadence The term is also used In 
horsemanship to denote a just proportion 
observed by a horse in his movements 
Caden za [Italian), the modulation of 
the voice in singing 
Cadet ( trench ) 1 A younger brother 

2 A g< ntleman Mho has served m 

the army without pay foi the purgpse of 

learning the art of war 3 lhc term 

cadet is now applied, in Britain and the 
United States of America, to the pupils 
of a military academy 
Cadew the case worm or caddis 
Ca di, in Arabic, a judge Among the 
Turks cadi signifies an inferior judge, 
in distinction to molla a superior judge 
They belUlg to the higher clergy 
Cadilesker the chief judge m the 
Tui kish empire The name is compounded 
of cadi (q v) and leskar aimy because 
his office originally extended to the try- 
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In# of soldiers, who are now tried only 
by their own officers. 

Cadme'an, ) relating to Cadmus, a re- 

Cau'mian, f puted prince of Thebes, 
who introduced into Greece the 16 
simple letters of >he alphabet; », S, y, 

e, /, x, X, /&, Vi o, x, ff, r, v. These 
are called Cadmean letters. 

Cab'mia, xx$/mx- A name which has 
been given to a variety of substances, but 
is now chiefly used to denote an oxide of 
zinc which collects on the sides of fur- 
naces where zinc is sublimed, as in 
brass founderics. This is more commonly 
called tutty. Cobalt has been called me- 
talltc cadmia and native cadmia ; and cala- 
mine is named fossil cadmia in some old 
books. 

Cad'miom. a metal discovered about the 
beginning of 1818 by M. Stromeyer in an 
oxide of zinc ( cadmia Or tutty). It has 
since been found in several of the ores of 
that metal, especially In the Silesian na- 
tive oxide, which contains from l£ to 11 
per cent, of cadmium. It has the colour 
and lustre of tin, but is harder and more te- 
nacious, and is susceptible of a fine polish. 
It is very ductile and malleable, melts at 
about the same temperature as tin, and is 
nearly as volatile as mercury, condensing 
like it into globules which have a metallic 
lustre: its vapours have no smell. 8p. 
gr 8 6. 

Cadu'ca-bo'na, an old law term, signi- 
fying goods (bona) forfeited (caduca) to 
the treasury of the prince. 

Cadu'ceub ( Latin ), Mercury’s rod. A 
white rod carried by the Roman heralds 
(caduceatoru) when they went to treat of 
peace thus named A cadetido, quid cadet e 
faciat contentiones. The rod was of laurel 
or olive, with two little wings on the 
upper end, two serpents twined about it, 
vnth their heads turned towards each 
other, and their crests not bristled, em- 
blematic of peace. Among ths moderns 
the caducous is an emblem of commerce 

Cadu'cibranchia'tes, Lat. caducus, 
fading, and branchiee, gills. Batrachians 
which lose their branchial apparatus be- 
fore reaching maturity, as the frog, toad, 
&c. 

Cadu'cous, in Lat. caducus, falling off. 
Applied in botany to leaves which fall 
before the end of summer, to a calyx 
which drops at the first opening of the 
petals, or even before, as in the poppy , to 
petals which are scarcely unfolded before 
they fall off, as in thahetrum, and to parts 
which fall off before the unfolding of the 
flower or leaf, as the perianth of the ;xi- 
paver, and the stipules of the primus avium. 

C>ro A,Lat. ccbcus, blind. In comparative 
anatomy, the blind processes of the alimen- 
tary canal. 

Vx'dvu (Latin) , the blind gut The first 


portion of the large fntestine, situated in 
the right iliac region. It is so named 
from cants, blind, because it is perforated 
at one end only. 

Cake, in British antiquity , a term which, 
like the Saxon Chester, denotes castle, and 
is prefixed to the names of places fortified 
by the Romans. 

Cacbalpi'nia, the brasiletto. A genus of 
arborescent plants, all natives of hot cli- 
mates. Decandrta- Monogynia. Named 
in honour of A. Cmsalpinus, chief phj si- 
cian to Pope Clement V I II. All the plants 
of this genus afford wood which is used 
in dyeing: these woods are known in 
commerce under the names of Brazil 
woods. 

C^esa'hian operation, 1 the operation 

C.esahk'an sfcuon, i of making an 
incision into the uterus, to extract the 
child, either after the death of the mother, 
or when the obstacles to delivery are so 
great as to leave no other alternative. It 
is so named, because Julius Cajsar is said 
to have been brought into the world in 
this manner. 

Cjestos, the boxing-glove of the Gre- 
cian and Roman pugilists. 

Cass' rRA, in Lnftn verse, the separation 
of the last syllable of any word from those 
which precede it, and the carrying it for- 
ward into another foot. It always ren- 
ders the syllable on which it falls long, 
and is accompanied with a slight pause, 
called the casural pause, as in the follow- 
ing line 

Ille la | tus nive | um mol | li ful | tm 
hyacintho. 

In English verse tlie ctesura is equivalent 
to a pause. 

Ceteris Paribus, a Latin phrase, used 
by writers on physical science, to signify 
other things being equal , e g the heavier 
the bullet, cisteris paribus, the greater the 
range , i. e the heavier the bullet, the 
length and diameter of the piece, and the 
strength of the powder being the same , the 
greater will be the range of the piece of 
ordnance. 

Caffi in', 1 a chemical principle dis- 

Caikink', j covered in coftee (cafi), by 
Robiquct. It is a white volatile matter, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
readily dissolved by boiling water or 
alcohol, from which it is again deposited 
on cooling in silky filaments. It contains 
more nitrogen than most animal matters, 
but never undergoes putrefaction. 

Caffila, in oriental countries, a company 
of travellers or merchants It differs from 
a caravan by being m the employ of some 
sovereign or company The root of the 
word is Arabic, kafi, a companion 

Caf tan , the national dress of the Turks, 
in the form of a niffht-gown, and gene 
rally white, with pale yellow flowers It 
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Is made of Wool or silk, and sometimes 
lined with fur. 

Caq, a am,all cask, differing from a bar- 
rel only In being of smaller size. The 
word Is usually written keg ; the root is 
Ban. hag. 

Cage, froth Lat. cagia. The term cage 
is used in carpentry , to denote an outer 
work of timber, inclosing another within 
it. In this sense the cage of a staircase 
is the wooden sides or walls which in- 
close It. 

Cag'hiz (Persian), a charter or patent, 
granted by the Persian kings to those 
whom they mean to honour, and by virtue 
of which the governor of every district of 
the kingdom, through which the Caghtzar 
travels, must supply him with every ne- 
cessary and accommodation. 

Ca'gui, a monkey of Brazil, of two 
species, one of which is the Pongi , the 
other is not more than six inches long. 
They are called also Jacobus and CEdipus. 

The name cagtii, pronounced by the 

natives sagut, is common in Brazil to a 

great number of quadrupeds. 

Cag'mag, a name given to old geese sent 
to London market for sale. The same 
name is given to the worst kind of meat. 

Ca'hiz (Spanish). An imaginary mea- 
sure of about 12 imperial bushels • hence 
cahazada, a tract of land on which a cahiz 
of wheat may be sown. 

Ca'ic, Ca'icice, a skiff of a galley. It 
went out of use with the galley , but the 
name is still applied in the Levant and 
Black Sea to small barks, and in the 
French navy it is used to designate any 
small vessel. 

Cai'macan, lieutenant. A title of the 
Grand SIgnior, the Grand Vizier, and 
Governor of Constantinople. 

Cai'nites, a strange sect of heretics, 
who appoared about 159 a. d., who as- 
serted that the power which created 
heaven and earth was the evil principle. 

Cairn , a name given to heaps of stones, 
common in Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland and Wales ; generally of a coni- 
cal form, and covered with a flat stone. 

Cairn go'rm, a species of quartz, of va- 
rious colours and sizes, on Cairngorm, a 
mountain of Scotland, belonging to the 
Grampian hills. The cairngorms, called 
also Scotch pebbles, are used for seals and 
other trinkets. 

Cai'bbon, from Fr. caisse, a chest 1. In 
military affairs, a wooden chest into 
which several bombs are put, and 
sometimes gunpowder, and buried under 
ground, In order to explode at a particular 
time. The name Is also applied to a 
covered waggon for the provisions and 
ammunition of an army. 2. In archi- 

tecture, a hind of case or flat-bottomed 
boat, used in the construction of bridges, 
large enough! to contain an entire pier, 


which is built in it , the caisson is then 
sunk to the bed of the river, and the sides 
removed from the bottom, which is left as 
a foundation for the pier. Floating ves- 
sels, under the same name, are used to 
close the entrances of docks and basins. 

Ca'jeput-oil, the volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves of the cajeput-tree, the 
Cajeputa offiemarum (the Melaleuca Icuca- 
dendron, Lin ). The name is a corruption 
of the native term, cayu-puit, l e. white- 
wood oil, because the bark of the tree has 
a whitish appearance, like our birch. 

Ca'jeput-tref, the tree which affords 
the cajeput oil (q v.). It is common in 
Amboyna and other Eastern islands. 

Cai'aba, a tropical plant , the species of 
Calophyllum w hich affords the oil called 
Oleum SancifD Maria 

Cu/abar-bkin, the Siberian squirrel- 
skin, of various colours It is used in 
making mulls, tippets, and trimming for 
clothes, and is called by the French petit- 
gns. 

Cal'abash, a light vessel, formed of the 
shell of the fruit of the calabash tree, 
emptied and dried. So hard and close- 
grained are these shells, that they retain 
all kinds of liquids, and may be put on 
the fire, like kettles, without sustaining 
any injury. The name is also used to 
designate the calabash-tree. 

Cai/abash-nut, the fruit of the cala- 
bash-tree. It contains a pale yellow 
juicy pulp, of an unpleasant taste, which 
is esteemed a valuable remedy for several 
disorders, both external and internal. 

Cai/abash-tree, a name common to all 
the species of the genus Crescentta, hut 
especially applied to the C. evgeta , a pro- 
duction of the West Indies and the con- 
tinent of America, about tl\e height and 
dimensions of an apple-tree. 

Cal'aite, mineral turquois. 

Calaman'co, a sort of woollen stuff 
manufactured in England and the Ne- 
therlands , it has a fine gloss, and being 
chequered in the warp, the checks appear 
only on the one side. 

Cai.amah'der-wood, a beautiful species 
of hard wood, brought from Ceylon. 

Cal'amar (Spanish) , a name given to the 
cuttle-fish or sea-sleeve. The name means 
an ink horn, the fish having on the belly 
two bladders containing a black fluid 
which it emits when pursued. 

Cal' ambac (Indian), the lignum aloes, 
xylo-aloes or aloes-wood. 

Cai ambo'ur, a species of aloes-wood or 
ealamhae used by cabinet-makers. 

Cal'amime, the lapis calammans, a na- 
tive carbonate of zinc. Name, calamina, 
from calamus, in allusion to its reed-like 
appearance 

Cal'amitk. 1. From calamus, a reed* a 
genus of fossil equisetacea\ abounding in 
the most ancient coal formations, and 
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characterised by large and simple cylln- 
drical stems, articulated at intervals, but 
without sheaths. — "2. From Ital. mla- 
mita, loadstone , amineml variety of horn- 
blende, found in serpentine with magnetic 
iron and calcareous spar. It is more gene- 
rally called Aotinolite, (q. v.) 

Cai/amts (Latin), a reed: in Roman 
archeology. 1. The C. pastoralis was a 
simple reed, used as a musical instrument. 

2. The C. scriptorium, or C chartarius, 

was split like our pens, and sharpened 
with a knife : it was used to write on 
materials which the style would injure. 

3. Calamus is now applied as the 

generic name of the true Indian reed or 
rotang. Hexandrva — Monogynia. There 
are several species, one of which the 
C. rotang affords the rattan canes used as 
walking-sticks ; and another, the C. aro- 
maticus, the sweet flag or Acorus calamus, 
Linn., is used by the distillers of Dantzic 
to correct the cmpyreumatic odour of 
spirits. 

Cal an 'dr a (Latin), the lark ; applied as 
the name of a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects, of the family Rhynrhophora. The 
species are all destructive : the well- 
known weevil, the destroyer of our gra- 
naries, is the larva of the C. granana The 
larva of the C pahnarum, called ver pal- 
rniste, is considered a groat delicacy by the 
inhabitants of South America. 

Cala'thium, a cup . A 

Caiathi'dium, > botanical term denot- 
ing an umbel with all the flowers sessile. 

Cal'ator, in Roman archeology; an 
apparitor or officer who attends courts to 
summon the parties : xcthtjraif, a crier. 

Calatra'va, a Spanish military order, 
instituted by Sancho III., in memory of 
his taking Calatrava from the Moors. 

Calcai're Grosbier (French), a coarse 
limestone often passing into sand, and 
abounding in marine shells : it belongs to i 
the eocene tertiary period. 

CaIjCAI'hb Siucievx (French), a com- I 
pact silicious limestone, belonging, like 
the calcaire grossier, to the eocene tertiary 
period. 

Cal car (Latin), a spur ; applied, 1. In 

anatomy, to the oscalcis or heel-bone. 

2. In botany , to a tube forming a sac at 

the side of the receptacle. 3. The name 

of a small reverberatory furnace, in which 
the first calcination of sand and potash is 
made for the purpose of converting them 
into /r»f, from which glass is ultimately 
made. The calcar Is 10 ft. long, 7 wide, 
and 2 deep. * 

Cal'carate, Lat. calcaratus, spurred; 
applied to corols and nectaries of plants. 

Calca'reotts Earth, commonly denotes 
lime in any form, but properly it is pure 
lime. 

Calca'rbous Rock, limestone 


Calca'reot-s Star, crystallised native 
carbonate of lime ; it is found in veins in 
all rocks from granite to alluvial strata. 
The most beautiful crystals are found in 
Derbyshire, but the purest variety is the 
Iceland spar. Its optical effects are well 
known. 

Calcareous Tufa, calcareous incrusta- 
tions of carbonate of lime, sometimes 
found so thick and hard as to he used for 
architecturalpurposcs. This tufa appears 
to be formed generally by springs, uhich 
issuing through limestone strata, hold in 
solution a portion of calcareous earth ; 
this they deposit on coming in contact 
with air and light. 

CalVedon. With jetvellers, a foul vein 
like ealcedony in some precious stones. 

CsrcED'oNY, a simple silicious uncrys- 
tallised mineral, semi-transparent and 
translucent, thus named from its being 
formerly found at Calcedon. There are 
several sub-species : common ealcedony 
occurs in various shades of white, grey, 
yellow, brown, green and blue ; the grass- 
green vmieties are called Plasma; the 
apple-green is Chrysoprase ; those with red, 
brown, and yellow tints are Cornel um ; 
others are known as heliotrope, jasper, 
onyx, stud, &c. 

Cal'cifkaoa, breakstone (calx, a stone, 
and frango, to break), a plant so named 
from its supposed property of breaking 
the stone in the bladder. Ry some writers 
the term calnfraga Is used synonymously 
with saxifraga. 

Catciha'tion, the process of subjecting 
a body to the action of Are to drive off 
the volatile parts, whereby it is reduced 
to a condition that it may be converted 
into a powder {calx). Thus marble is 
converted into lime by driving off the 
carbonic acid and water ; and gypsum, 
alum, borax, and other saline bodies, are 
said to be calcined when they are de- 
prived of their water of crystallisation. 
In a narrower sense, calcination consists 
in subjecting metallic bodieB to a roast- 
ing heat, whereby they are changed into 
a metallic calx or earth. 

C’a i cits Ai’oihiFs, fossil shells, so named 
from their having four lobes disposed in 
a triangular form, like the fbtir iron 
points of a caltrop. 

CAt/ciuM,the metallic basis of lime. Sea 
Liwf. 

Calco'graphy, from calx, chalk, and 
yeoupeu, to write, engrave See Engraving. 

Calc sinter, stalactiticul or stalagmi- 
tical carbonate of lime, so called from 
German kalk, lime, and stntcm, to drop. 
Calc-sinter is often formed by the infil- 
tration of carbonated lime-water through 
the crevices of the roofs of caverns, &c. 
When it hangs from the roof it is called 
Stalactites , when found on the floor, the 
irregular masses are termed Stalagmites. 

K 
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Calc Spar, calcareous spar, which see. 

Calc Tuyy* a deposit of carbonate of 
lime from calcareous springs. See Cal- 
careous Tufa and Tufa. 

Cal'culus (Latin), a stone; dim. of 
calx. 1. In medicine, a general name for 
all hard concretions (not bony) formed in 
the bodies of animals. Those concretions 
formed in the gall-bladder are called 
biliary calculi, or gall-stones r these 
usually consist of cholesterine blended 
Ivith various proportions of colouring 
matter, inspissated bile, albumen, &e 
Urinary cak'uli are formed by a morbid 
deposition from the urine in the kidney 
or bladder, and are therefore renal or re- 
tired. Their usual constituents arc lithate 
of ammonia, oxalate of lime, and mixed 
phosphates. There are also gouty con- 
cretions, called arthritic calculi, and la- 
chrymal and pancreatic calculi , the first 
formed in the lachrymal passages, and 
the latter in the pancreas. Pulmonary 
calculi are found in the substance of the 
lungs, or in the ramifications of the 
bronchi ; and salivary calculi, in the sali- 
vary glands or their ducts. There arc 
likewise calculi of the ears (indurate wax), 
of the pineal and prostate glands, and 

spermatic calculi. 2. In mathematics, 

tiie higher analysis applicable to variable 
magnitudes, or to quantities which may 
be considered as having arrived at a given 
state of magnitude by successive varia- 
tions. This gives rise to two depart 
ments of analysis ; first, the method of 
descending from quantities to their ele- 
ments, Called the differential calculus; 
second, the method of ascending from the 
elements of the quantities to the quanti- 
ties themselves, constituting the integral 
calculus. Both of these methods are in- 
cluded in the general name, infinitesimal 
analysis. Every variable quantity ex- 
pressed algebraically may be differen- 
tiated, but there are differential quantities 
which we cannot integrate, some be- 
cause they could not have resulted from 
differentiation, and others because means 
have not yet been discovered of integrat- 
ing them. 

Calda'rium. In ancient architecture, 
an apartment in the baths, heated for 
causing perspiration. 

Cal'ebash, the Cucurhita lagenaria, an 
annual plant of both Indies. 

Calefa'cient, Lat. calefaciens, making 
warm ; applied in medicine to substances 
which cause warmth in the parts to w hich 
they are applied. 

Cat/embooho, a sort of pun in which a 
word is employed in an unusual sense ; it 
takes its name from a Westphalian Count 
Calemberg, who, in the reign of Louis 
XV., amused the Parisians by his blun- 
ders in speaking. 

Cal'en»ar, the division of time into 


years, months, weeks, and days ; also a 
register of these divisions. Among the 
old Romans, for want of such a register, 
it was the custom for the pontifex maxi- 
mus, on the first day of the month, to 
proclaim (cnlare) the month with the fes- 
tivals occurring in it, and the time of 
new moon, hence calender and calendar. 

Cal'kndar Mouth, a solar month as it 
stands in almanacs. 

Cal'endlb., from xahty^fof, a cylinder. 
A machine consisting essentially of two 
cylinders, revolving so nearly in contact 
with each other, that cloth passed through 
betwixt them is smoothed, and even 
glazed, by their powerful pressure. The 
machine is employed either to finLh goods 
for the market, or to prepare cotton and 
linen webs for the calico-printer, by ren- 
dering their surfaces level and compact. 

Cal'endkrs, a sect of dervises in Turkey 
and Persia: named from their founder. 

Cai'enbs, with the Romans, the first 
days of the month, so called because the 
pontifex maximus then proclaimed (calavit) 
whether the nones would he on the 5th or 
on tho 7th. This was the custom till 450 
U. C., when the fasti calendares were af- 
fixed to the wall in public places.— In 
ecclesiastical history , the conferences re- 
garding their duty and conduct, anciently 
held by the clergy of each deanery, are 
called calends. 

Calen'dui k, the Mary gold : an extensive 
genus of plants. Syngenesia — Polyq. neces 
sarta. Named quod suiguhs calendis , i. ©. 
mensibus.fiorescat, because it flowers every 
month. The annual species are all hardy ; 
the permanent ones are cultivated in this 
country as green house plants. A muci- 
laginous substance obtained from the 
plant is called calendulln. 

Cal'fnture, Lat. ealentura, a form of 
phrenitis, alleged formerly. to have been 
common among seamen in tropical lati- 
tudes. It was attended with delirium, in 
which the patient fancied the sea to be 
green fields, and would leap into it if not 
restrained. There appears to be no such 
disease known at present. 

Cal'iber, Pr. calibre, i. The diameter 

of the bore of any piece of ordnance. 

2. The diameter of any body , as a column, 
a shot, a shell. 

CalTber Compasses, 1 a sort of com- 

Cal' i,i per Compasses, j passes, with 
arched legs, used by gunners to take the 
diameter of shots, shells, &c., and by 
turners to find the diameter of the obfect 
in the lathe: called often for shortness 
calibers or callipers. The gunner’s calibei s, 
called also caliber rule, consist of two 
thin pieces of brass jointed by a rivet, s< 
as to move quite round each other. The 
instrument contains a number of rules, 
tables, &c., connected with the artillerj 
practice. 
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Cal'ico, a species of cotton cloth, named 
from Cahcut, in India, where it was first 
manufactured. In England, unprintod 
cotton cloth is called calico ; in An .erica, 
the cloth is called calico after it is printed ; 
in Scotland, white cotton cloth or calico 
is called hlunk. 

Cai/ico-Frinting, the art of applying 
colours to cloth after it has come from the 
hand of the weaver, in such a manner as 
to form patterns or figures. This art is 
sometimes practised upon silks, linens, 
and woollens, but most frequently upon 
that species of cotton cloth called calico : 
whence the name. 

Cai/idris, the name given by Cuvier to 
the sandpipers, and by Vigors to the sand - 
erlings (the aretuiria of Pechstein). Both 
of the subgenera of birds are compre- 
hended in the genus Scolopax, Lin. The 
name was originally applied to some bird 
of this genus. 

Cai/ioo (L atin), darkness: appropriate- 
ly, a disease of the eye, causing dimness 
of sight or blindness. Its cause is the 
interposition of some opaque body be- 
tween the object and the retina: hence 
there are many species. 

Oa'liph, the name assumed by the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed in the government 
of the faithful, and in the high priesthood. 
The term is Arabic, and means vicegerent. 
The title is borne by the grand signior in 
Turkey, and the sophi in Persia — Caliph- 
ate is the government or jurisdiction of a 
caliph. 

CAur'ric Period, in chronology, a period 
of 76 years continually recurring, after 
which it was supposed by Calippus, that 
the lunations, Ac., of the moon would 
return again in the same order (which is 
not exact, as it brings them too late by a 
day in 225 years) 

Caux'tins, a sect of Hussites in Bohe- 
mia, who differed from the Catholics 
chiefly in giving the communion cup to 
laymen. They are culled also Utraquists. 

Calk, to drive oakum into the seams of 
planks to prevent the entrance of water. 
After the oakum is driven in, it is covered 
with melted pitch or resin to preserve it 
from the action of the water. In some 
parts of America the term calk is used 
substantively in the same sense as calktn 
in England and calker in Scotland, and, 
as a verb, to set calks upon horses’ 
shoes. 

Calk'ers, in 5 otland, the sharp pointed 
armature of a horse’s shoes, put on to 
prevent the animal’s feet from slipping 
on ice, &e. The word is properly chalkers, 
and has reference in its etymology to the 
white lines which the calkers make on 
the ice : hence the term is often used to 
designate such lines. 

Calk'ing. 1. Stopping the seams of a 


ship with oakum 2. Arming a horse’s 

shoes with calkins. 3. Covering the 

back of a design with black lead or red 
chalk, and, with a sharp point, tracing 
lines through on a wax plate or other pre- 
pared surface, which leaves an outline 
impression on the plate or other surface. 
This is more commonly called tracing. 

Calk'ung-iron, an iron Instrument like 
a chisel, to force the oakum into the seams 
of ships. 

Calk'inr, in England, the sharp pointed 
armature of a horse’s shoes. See Calkers. 

Call. 1. The cry of a bird to its young 

or to Its mate at coupling time. 2. A 

sort of pipe used by fowlers to catch birds 

by imitating their notes. 3. Among 

sportsmen, a lesson blown on the horn of 
the keeper to encourage the dogs in their 

search of game. 4. Among seamm, the 

boutswain’s whistle. 5. The invitation 

of a Scotch congregation to a> preacher to 
become its pastor. 0. A short visit. 

Ovlikh'tvh, a genus of Malacoptery- 
gious abdominal fish, related to the- 
-almon-tribe. Name from xxnXXof, beau- 
tiful, and tyrui, a fish. 

Calliooc'ca, a genus of plants, Pentan- 
dna — Monogynia. Name from xxXXo r, 
beautiful, and xoxxo?, berry. Ipecacuanha 
is afforded by a Peruvian species of this 
genus, C. Ipecacuanha. 

Ca lli o'RAr h v , Gr. from zaX Xot , beauty, 
and y^oupu, I write. The art of beautiful 
writing. 

Callion'vmus. 1. A genns of Acan* 
thopterygious fishes, placed among the 
Gohioidcs by Cuvier. The dragon et is 
a species. Name, xaXXmufx.au Riven by 
Pliny to an undetermined species.— —2. 
The lily of the valley, a species of Con- 
vallaria. 

Calli'opf, one of the Mubos- (q. v.); 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She 
presided over eloquence ani heroic 
poetry. KxXXof and • 

Callis'thknils. See Gymwawtics. 

Cai/lods, from callus, hard. Indurated. 
Applied to parts of organi/ed.bodies which 
are morbidly hard. "When there is a 
thickening of enamel upon any particular 
part of a shell, resembling a tumor, it is 
termed callous or a callosity, this is ob- 
served among spiral shells, in the inner lip 
of the Olives, Naliea*, and many others ; 
and is very common near the hinge of 
certain bivalves. 

Call'd s a, the common heath or ling, 
Erica vulgaris, ol which there are many 
varieties known in Britain. Name from 
wa Xxr,vu, to adorn, which is peculiarly 
applicable, whether we consider the 
beauty of its flowers or the circumstance 
that brooms are made of its twigs. It is 
the badge of the clan Macdonell. 
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Cai'i.us (Latin), a preternatural hard- 
ness of any part, whether cur ueoua or osse- 
ous. Corns produced by pressure and fric- 
tion on the hands and feet of labourers are 
examples of the first, and the new growth 
of bony substance between theextemities 
of fractured bones, by which they arc 
united, is an instanco of the latter. 

Calocat'an tts a name of the wild poppy, 
Papaver rhceas ; from xakof . beautiful, 
and xetrctvov, a cup, in allusion to the 
beauty of its flower and shape. 

Cal'omel, from xako(, good, and /u,ikat{, 
black. This name was originally applied 
to the black sulphuret of mercury, 
tPthiops mineral, it was afterwards very 
inappropriately applied to the proto- 
chloride o t mercury, which is the only 
substance now known under the name of 
calomel. It is a highly important and 
highly abused medicine. 

Calophvl/ lvm, the calaba-tree of the 
H. Indies, of which there are two species. 
Polyandria — Monogynia. Name from 
xakos, beauty, and <pokkov, a leaf; the 
species being distinguished by the beauty 
of their leaves All the species afford a 
kind of tacamahaca, and an oil used for 
burning. 

Ca i.o a'rr, from calor, heat; applied in 
philosophical language as the name of 
that agency which product's the pheno- 
mena of heat and combustion. There 
are two theories regarding it : 1. That it 
is a subtile fluid, the particles of which 
mutually repel one another, and are at- 
tracted by all othersubstances. 2. That 

it is not a separate entity, but is merely, 
like gravity, a property of matter refer- 
able to a vibratory motion among the 
ultimate particles of common matter. The 
arguments in favour of the first theory are 
founded on the evolution and absorption 
of heat during chemical combination, and 
the existence of colorific rays along with 
those of light in the solar beam , those of 
the latter are chiefly founded on the pro 
ductlon of heat by friction, and other 
mechanical processes, producing motion 
among the particles of matter. 

CAUtai'MErEn, from calm ic and metrum , 
a measure. An apparatus invented by 
Lavoisier and Laplace to measure the 
quantity of heat which a body gives out 
in cooling, by the quantity of ice which 
it melts. It consists of three similar me- 
tallic vessels, the one containing the 
I other, and kept separate by small pieces 
| of wood. The intervals between the ves- 
| eels are filled with pounded ice, and the 
i body to be cooled is placed in the inner 
| vessel which is formed of iron net-work. 
The quantity of water produced by the 
cooling of the body is the measure of its 
1 specific caloric. In the calorimeter of 
| Count Itumford water is used, and the 


capacity of the body is determined by 
the number of degrees which the tem- 
perature of the water is raised in cool- 
ing the body a given number of degrees. 
The sources of fallacy in both kinds are 
such as render the results doubtful. 

Ca'lorimo'tor, from ealone and motor, 
a mover, a galvanic instrument, in which 
the calorific influence or effects are at- 
tended with scarcely any electrical power. 

Caloso'ma, Or., from xxkof, beautiful, 
and treufjia, body. Carabidce or ground 
beetles, a genus of most beautiful cole- 
optt rous insects. 

Calostkm'ma, a genus of perennial 
plants of New Holland. Hexandria — 
Monogynia. Name from xxkos > beauti- 
ful, and irrifApot, a wreath. 

Cai.otham'nus, a genus of plants (trees) 
of New Holland. Polyadelphta — Icosan - 
drta. Name from xatkos, beautiful, and 
rafAvoi, tree. 

Calotte' (French), a cap; applied In 
architecture to a concavity in the form of 
a cup or niche, lathed and plastered, to 
diminish the height of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove or the like, which otherwise would 
be too high for the breadth. 

Cal'oyers, Greek monks, who chiefly 
resided in Mount Athos, and became ce- 
lebrated for their solitary and austere 
life. The Turks sometimes call their der- 
vishes by this name. 

Our, xukrtj , a sub-species of carbon ate 
of lime containing argil and oxide of iron 

C’vl'iha, the mar/h marigold , a genus 
of British perennials. Polyandna-Poly- 
gynta. Greek name xukBat, caltha, pro- 
bably a corruption of %jxkx*> yellow, 
whence its other names, xxkdvkoc,, cal- 
thula ; xockdvka, caldula; xakivtivkct, 
calendula. 

Cai 'xaors, a name common to all the 
species of the genus Tribidus , but espe- 
cially applied to the T. terrestris, a thistle, 
with a roundish prickly pericarp on the 
one side, gibbose and armed with three 
or four daggers ; and on the other angu- 
lar and converging with transverse cells. 
It is found in the south of Europe, among 
corn, &c , and is peculiarly dangerous to 
the feet of cattle. Name, calyr , the heel, 
and tnbolo , a thistle. The name water- 
vahrops is applied to the plants of the 
genus Trapa. 

Caltrop. In military affairs, an instru- 
ment with four iron points disposed in a 
triangular form, so that three of them 
being on the ground the othe point is 
upwards. Caltrops are scattered on the 
ground where an enemy's cavalry are to 
pass to impede their progress by endan- 
gering the feet of the horses. The instru- 
ment takes its name from its resemblance 
to the caltrops thistle. 
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Calum'ba, the root of the Coceulus pal- 
matus, Imported from Colomba in Cey- 
lon. Synonyms, Colombo, Calomba, Co- 
lombo. 

Cal'cmet, the Indian pipe of peace, 
corresponding in some measure to the 
European flag of truce. The bowl of the 
pipe is usually made of a red soft marble, 
and the tube of reed ornamented with 
feathers. From this instrument the ca- 
lumet dance, the least hideous of the In- 
dian dances, has its name. 

Cal'vaut, from caloaria, a skull. In 
heraldry, a cross set upon steps in imi- 
tation of that on which Christ was cruci- 
fied on Mount Calvary. 

Cal'ves-snout, the herb snap-dragon. 
See Antirrhinum. 

Cai/vinism, that system of religious 
doctrine taught by John Calvin, the dis- 
tinguishing features of which are em- 
braced in the five points, — predestination, 
particular redemption, total depravity, 
irresistible grace, and the certain perse- 
verance of the saints. The doctrines of 
the trinity and original sin , arc common to 
other protestant sects besides Calvinists. 

Calx (Latin), properly lime or chalk, 
but the term is now more generally ap- 
plied to the residuum of a metal or mine- 
ral which has been subjected to a violent 
heat, burning or calcination , nnd which 
is or may he reduced to a tine powder 
Metallic calces are now generally called 
oxides. 

Cvlx nati'va (Latin), native calx: a 
kind of marly earth which, without burn- 
ing, will make with water a sort of cal- 
careous cement. 

Cata'bio, a cottage. A one- 

celled, inferior, or few-seeded fruit, en- 
I closed in a capsule, as the acorn of the oak. 

Cu/ycantha'ce®. Calyconthus the 
type. A natural order of plants related 
to liosacece. 

I Calycan'them®, an order of plants in 
, Linnaeus’ fragments of a natural method, 
j consisting of plants which have the co- 
I rolla and stamina inserted in the calyx , 
hence the name from calyx and etvdoe, 
a flower. 

Calvcan'thus, the allspice, a genus of 
American trees. Icosandria — -Polygynies. 
Name from xxXvl, a calyx, and »v9o$, 
a flower ; the corolla consisting of leaves 
on the calyx. 

Calv'cxra, the wax-cup, a genus of syn 
genesious plants of the order Polygamia 
segregata. Name from calyx and cera, 
wax. 

Ca'lycbra'ceje. Calycera the type. A 
natural order of plants related to Com- 
posit®. 

Ca'lvcivt.o'r *, an order of plants in 
Linnaeus’ fragments of a natural method. 
Name from calyx aud flos, the order con- 


sisting of plants which have the stamina 
inserted in the calyx. 

Caly'cinal, Lat. calycinalis, belonging 
to the calyx of a flower. Applied to the 
nectary when it is a production of the 
calyx. 

Calyc'ulatb, Lat. calyculatus, having a 
double calyx, or several successively di- 
minishing in size. Applied to a perianth, 
when there are smaller ones like scales 
about its base : six seeds are inclosed in a 
hard bone-like calyx. 

Cai.'ycule, Lat. calyculus, a little calyx. 
Used to designate, 1. The membaanaeeous 
border surrounding the apex of a seed. 

2. A little calyx exterior to another 

proper one. 

Calym'ene, a genus of Trilobitcs, long 
confounded with insects under the name 
of £ntomolithus paradoxus. This genus 
appears to have been extinguished with 
the termination of the carboniferous 
strata. The name is from xixuXvfxiJ.ivv>, 
concealed, in reference to the dubious 
characters of these iossils. 

Calyp'so. 1 . In mythology, a daughter 
of Atlas. She inhabited the woody island 
Ogygia, situated deep in the ocean, re- 
mote from all intercourse with men and 

gods. She died of love for Ulysses. 

1 2. The generic name of a perennial plant 
(C. borealis ) of North America and Europe. 

Cat.tp'ter, xxXwrrr^, a covering. Used 
in anatomy to designate a carneous ex- 
crescence covering the hannorrhoidul vein. 

Calyp'tra, Lat. from xxXvrru, to 
cover. In botany, 1. The veil or covering 
of mosses , a kind of membraneous hood 
placed on a thin capsule or fructifleation, 

like an extinguisher on a candle 2. 

The proper exterior covering or coat of 
the seed, which falls off spontaneously. 

Oa l y ptrje’a , a genus of Mollusea, hav- 
ing a conical shell , placed in the Capuloid 
family by Cuvier, and among the Halio- 
lidce or ear-shells by Swainson. Name 
from xxXvcrru, to cover, there being 
found in the hollow of the shell a little 
lamina that projects inwards, and Inter- 
poses itself between a fold of the abdo- 
minal sac. 

Calyp'trate, Lat. calyptratus. Having 
a covering like the calyptra of mosses. 

Calyste'oia, the bearbind. A genus of 
plants mostly perennials. Pentandria-~ 
Monogynia. Name from calyx and trn- 
yx&, to conceal. 

Ca'lyx, from xxXv$, the flower-cup— 
xxXvcrroi, to cover. Used in botany to 
designate the external covering of a 
flower, generally resembling the leaves in 
colour and texture. There are seven kinds 
of calyces, viz perianthium. amentum, 
spatha, gluma.involuemm, perich®tium, 
volva. 
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, Cam*' a, a semi-pellucid gam, approach- 
I ing to the onyx in structure, being com- 

S osed of zones, and formed on a crystalline 
asls. 

Camai'ru, a variety of onyx, or any gem 
whereon there are various natural figures. 
}?rom c amahuia, an oriental name of the 
onyx. This name has also been generally 
given to all precious stones whereon lapi- 
daries employ their art, to perfect their 
natural beauty. Camaieu is also used 
synonymously with cameo (q.v.), and to 
designate a painting wherein there is 
only one <*>lour, and where the lights and 
shades are of gold, wrought on a golden 
or azure ground. "When the ground is 
yellow, the French call it ciraqe ; when 
gray, grissaile. The Greeks called pieces 
of this sort fxovo^ofAuroi- 
Camal'doliteb, | an order of hermits 
Camal»u'lian 8, j and monks, founded 
in 1012, by 8t. Romuald, in tbe valley of 
Oamaldoli, near Arezzo, in the Apennines, 

. and confirmed by Pope Alexander III. 

I Cam'andag, 1 a tree of the Philippine 
• Cam'andanu, j islands, which has not 
, been classed botanically. Its juice, called 
taguc, is used by the natives to poison 
Iheir arrows. 

Camarilla, Span. The little or private 
chamber of the Sovereign of Spain. The 
term is generally applied to his imme- 
diate confidants, and is then synonymous 
With digue. 

Camaro'ma, 1 camaration, a species of 
Camaho'sis, i fracture of the skull where 
the hones present the appearance of an 
arch or vault (xetpoxeae.). Camarosis has 
also been used by architects to denote an 
elevation terminating with an arched or 
vaulted head. 

Cam'uer, in architecture, an arch on the 
top of an aperture, or on the top of a 
beam. The term is from Fr. cambrer, to 
arch, probably from xau,x^a, an arch. 

CAM'uEa-BEAH, a piece of timber cut 
with an obtuse angle on the upper edge, 
so as to form a declivity on each side 
from the middle of their length. Beams 
! of this description are used in truncated 
1 roofs, being covered with boards and the 
1 boards covered with lead, to discharge 
the rain-water towards each end of the 
platform. 

I (jAMBEnF.»-nECK, an arched deck declin- 
i Sng towards the stem and stern. 

I 0VMBER-W1NDOAV8, windows which arc 
, arched above. 

i Cambering, arching, as the deck lies 
j cambering. 

I Cam'rium, Lat. from cambio, to ex- 
i change. In physiology. 1. The nntri- 
] tious humour which is changed into the 
I materials of which the body is composed. 

i 2. The gelatinous substance or mat- 

I ter of organisation supposed to pro- 


duce the young hark and new wood of 
plants. 

Camb'odia, 1 Gamboge : thus named from 

Camb'ogia, ) a river in Transgangctic 
India, on the banks of which the tree 
that affords the gum is produced. See 
Gamboge. 

Cam'brasinb, a species of fine linen 
made in Egypt, and named from its re- 
semblance to cambric. 

Cam'brian Rocks, the name given by 
Sedgwick to a group of rocks placed below 
the Silurian rocks, from their being ex- 
tensively developed in North Wales, the 
ancient name of which is Cambria. 

Cam'bric, a sort of fine linen, thus 
named from its being first made at Cam- 
bray, in French Flanders. A good imita- 
tion is now produced extensively in this 
country from fine cotton yarn hard 
twisted. 

Ca'me, a slender rod of east load, of 
which glaziers make their turned or 
milled lead for joining the panes or quar- 
rels of glass. 

Cam'li , Lat. camelus. 1. The English 
name of the camel-genus of quadrupeds. 

— —2. A machine used first by the Butch 
for lifting ships over the Pampas, at the 
mouth of the river Y, or over other bars. 

It consists of two half ships so constructed 
that they enn he applied below water, on 
each side ot the hull of a vessel. On the 
camel’s deck are a groat many horizontal 
windlasses, from which ropes proceed 
through apertures in the one half, and 
being carried under the keel of the vessel, 
enter similar apertures in the other half, 
from which they are conveyed to the 
windlasses on its deck. When the appa- 
ratus is to he used, as much water as may 
he necessary is suffered to run into the 
parts: all the ropes are cast loose, the 
vessel is eonductetl between the divisions 
of the camel, and the ropes are then made 
fast, so that the ship is secuied in Its 
place. The water is then pumped out of 
the parts of the camel, by which they 
rise and float the ship between them. 
Thus, ships of 100 guns can be raised to 
pass without grounding the shallow banks 
of the Zuydcr-Zee. The Russians use 
similar machines to float vessels built in 
the Neva, over the bar at Cronstadt. The 
machine takes its name from its supposed 
resemblance to a camel, called kameel by 
the Butch. 

Cam'elkon. See Chameleon. 

CamelTdjb, the camel-tribe of quadru- 
ped ; xetfjwho f, a camel, and tiiov, like. 
The camel is the type. 

Camel'ina, the gold-of pleasttre : a genus 
of European annuals. Tctreulynamia— 
Siliculom. Named from camelm, because 
camels are supposed to he fond of it. (The , 
name gold-of-pleantre, is by some given to j 
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the plants of the genus Myagrum , and 
perhaps more correctly.) 

Camkl'lia, a very extensive genus of 
Asiatic plants (trees and shrubs^, all 
treated in this country as green-house 
plants. Monadelphia — l\>lyandria. Name 
irom xa,/Mx.ih\nac,,&n undetermined plant. 

Camel'udje, i a natural order of plants, 

Camelli'e.e, j including the genera 
camellia and then. 

Cam'elocard, the giraffe: an African 
quadruped forming the genus Camelopar- 
dalis of Linnaeus. It is the tallest of ani- 
mals, its head being often 18 feet from 
the ground. Its hair is short and gray, 
intermixed with fawn brown angular 
spots. It lives on leaves, and is of a gen- 
tle disposition. 

Camelopard alis, the generic name of 
the camelopard (q. v.) or giraffe. Charac- 
terised in both sexes by conical horns 
covered with a hair j skin; from xauvjXof, 
a camel, and tretfiaktf, a panther, the 
animal being supposed by the ancieuts to 
partake of the characteristics of both 
these animals. 

Camex’sHair, the hair of the camel, 
imported into this country chiefly for the 
manufacture of fine pencils for drawing 
and painting. It is divided into three 
sorts, the black, the red, and the grey. 
The black is the dearest, and the grey is 
only worth half the red. 

Camel’s Hat, the sweet rush ( andropo - 

?on schcenanthus). The dried plant is 
mportod into this country from Turkey 
and Arabia, and used as a stomachic 
Oam'elus, the Latin generic name of 
the camel: there are only two species 
known, the two-humped or Bactrian 
camel (so called from its inhabiting Tur- 
kestan, the ancient Bactria), and the 011 c- 
humped camel or dromedary, both large 
animals of the Eastern Continent. (The 
latnas are by some placed in this genus). 
The camel belongs to the ruminant order 
of mammiferous animals, and is the only 
I animal of that order which has cutting 
1 teeth in the upper jaw. Name xetuyKo;, 

I from xafJLm, to toil.- 
I Cam's lot. See Camlet. 

Cim'eo, in the proper sense, a gem en- 
I graved in relievo. At first the onyx (see 
1 Camaiei’) only was used for this purpose, 
i but afterwards any gem which was carved 
in relief was called a cameo. They were 
carved according to the layers of the stone , 

, so that the ground should be of a different 
colour from the figure in relief. The most 
famous cameo is the Apotheosis of Augustus, 
at Paris ; it is 12 inches high, and 10 
j inches wide. 

I Camera JEolia {Chamber of JEolus), a 
i contrivance for blowing the firo. It is 
I b anply a large teolopile (q. v.). 
i Cam'era Oi.a'ra {Clear chamber), an 


optical instrument on the principle of tl e 
Camera obscura, and has this advantage 
over that instrument, that it may be used 
equally well m clear and dark weather. 

Cam'bra Lucida {Light chamber), an in- 
strument employed for delineating view s 
from nature and copying drawings. It con- 
sists essentially of a four- sided glass prism , 



a section of which is shewn in the cut, in 
which O is the object, and O' its reflected 
imago, P the prism, and E the eye of tho 
observer, who Is thus led to suppose that 
he sees the object delineated on a sheet of 
white paper placed at O'. This instru- 
ment was invented by I>r. Wollaston, but 
the name was originally given to an in- 
stniment invented by Dr. Hooke, analo- 
gous to the soinr-mioroseopc. 

Cam'kha Orscu'ra [Dark chamber) , tin op- 
tical instrument, employed for exhibiting 
the images and colours of external ob- 
jects, so that they may be traced on paper 
The simplest form of It is a darkened 
room, into which no light Is admitted ex- 
cept by a small hole in the window-shut- 
ter. A picture of the opposite objects 
will then he seen on the wall or on a 
white screen placed so as to receive the 
light from the aperture. A very simple 
portable camera obscura is renresented in 



the annexed cut. A B C I) is a small rec- 
tangular box, closed on all sides except 
the space EFGD, which is covered with 
a piece of ground glass. In the other end 
is a moveable tube T, with a proper lens, 
and in the body of the box is a mirror 
E I H D, set to an angle of 4b°. Upon this 
mirror the image of the object PQ, falls, 
and is reflected upon the ground glass 
plate EFGD. 

Cameralistics, the science of finance, 
German camerallist, a financier. The root 
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of the word #eem» to be Spanish earner- 
ilia, a chamber. 

Camera'ria, the bastard manchincel ; a 
genus of plants, natives of warm climates. 
Pentandria—Monogynia. N ame camararia , 
a waiting-maid, in allusion to the light 
and gaudy appearance of the plants when 
in bloom. 

Cam'ehated, vaulted or arched. Camera, 
an arch or vault. 

Cam'ekmnc.o, in Italy; originally the 
pope’s treasurer, at present the highest 
officer in the ecclesiastical states, under 
the pope. 

Camer'onians, a sect of Christians who 
trace their descent from the martyrs ol 
the Scottish church, and hold by the prin- 
ciples of that church as settled at what is 
called the second Reformation (1649). 
They take this designation from Richard 
Cameron, who was killed in a skirmish 
at Airmoss, Ayrshire, where he and his 
followers were attacked by Bruce of 
Earlshall, on the 20th July, 1680. 

Cam'ery, that disease of horses called 
founce (q. v.). 

Cam'i8at)e, in military affairs , an attack 
by surprise at a time when the onemy is 
supposed to be in bed ; lienee the deriva- 
tion, Ital. camtcia, Sp. ramisa, a shirt. 

CamTsabdr, persecuted Calvinists, inha- 
biting the Cevennes, in France, who, in 
the beginning of the 18th century attacked 
the tax-collectors, dragged them out of 
bed and hanged them with the tax-rollB 
about their necks. To disguise them- 
selves, they appeared in their shirts, 
whence the name. 

Cam'let, 1 A light stuff manufactured 

Cvm'bi.et. f on a loom with two tred- 
dles, and so named from its being origi- 
nally made of camel’s hair. Theve are 
camlets of different kinds, as goat’s hair, 
hair and wool, wool and silk, wool and 
linen or cotton yarn. Some are watered, 
others figured, and some striped. 

Cam'omile. the anthemis nooilis, a well- 
known plant, the dried daisy-like flowers 
of which are much used in medicine. 
Latin name Chamomilla. 

Camp, from Lat. Campus, 1. The place 
and order of tents for soldiers in the field, 
in contradistinction to bivouac, which de- 
notes the situation of an army which re- 
mains in the open air. 2. In agriculture, 

a heap of turnips, potatoes, or other roots, 
laid up for preserving through the winter. 

Campa'na (Latin), a bell , used to denote, 
1. In chemistry, a receptacle like a bell 
used for making sulphuric acid ; whence 
the old name oleum sulphurts per cam- 
panula. 2. In architecture, the body of 

the Corinthian pillar, thus named from 
its figure. 

Campana'< k m, bell-shaped flowers ; an 
order of plants In Linnaeus’s naturalme- 
thod — Campana, a bell. 


Camfan'ile, in architecture, a tower 
appropriated to bells, from Ital. campana, 
a bell. In Italy bell-towers are built 
apart from the churches, 

Campanula, the bell-flower, an exten- 
sive genus of plants mostly perennials. 
Pcntandria — Monogynia. IS ame, dim. of 
campana, a bell. There are several Bri- 
tish species of this plant, of which the 
throat- wort is among the best known. 
It is used in medicine for sore-throat. 

Campanuia'cile, bell-Bhaped flowers ; a 
natural order of plants of which the 
genus campanula is the the type. 

Campanui.a'ria, a genus of coralliferous 
polypi placed among the Tubularii by 
Cuvier. Name from campanula, a little 
bell. The extremities of the branches 
through which the polypi pass are 
widened and bell-shaped. 

Campan'cjlate, Lat. campanulatus, bell- 
shaped, applied to many parts of plants, 
especially the corolla and nectary. 

Camp-ceiling. A roof is said to be 
camp or tent ceiled, which has the celling 
under the rafters 

Campeachy-wood, the wood of the Hce- 
matorylon campeachiamnn , known better 
by the name logwood, which is said to at- 
tain the greatest perfection at Campeaeliy 
in America. 

Campls'tiial, ILat. campestris, per- 

Campes'tri vn, ) taining to the open 
fields, applied as the specific name of 
many plants. 

Cvmp'-Fioht. In old law writings, a trial 
by duel, or the legal combat of two cham- 
pions for the decision of a controversy. 

CAMP-MEEr'iNf.s, religious meetings 
among the Methodists held in the open 
air ( campus ) in Britain and America. In 
the latter country sometimes 20,000 
attend. 

Cvmfhi'ne. In chemistry, a hydro- car- 
bon, identical with pure oil of turpentine. 

Cam'puihe, 1 a peculiar substance which 

Camphor, I exists in several plants, 
but is obtained chiefly from two trees- 
the Laurus camphora, found in the forests 
of Fokein in China and of North Ame- 
rica, and the Drybbalanops camphora, 
winch grows in the forests of Sumatra 
and Borneo From the first-named tree 
the camphor is obtained by boiling the 
wood , from the second it is obtained by 
making incisions into the tree when 
growing, into which incision the cam- 
phor concretes , the tree is then cut down 
and the camphor extracted. After ex- 
traction it is purified by mixing it in a 
crude state with a twentieth part of i£s 
weight of quick lime and subliming it. 
When pure it has a strong and peculiar 
fragrance, and a bitter pungent taste. It 
is white, semi-transparent, unctuous to 
the touch* brittle, and of irregular crys- 
talline texture. It is volatile, melts at 



88° Fahr., and boils at 400°, burns with 
a bright llama and much smoke at higher 
temperatures. Sp. gr. 984 ; constituents — 
carbon, 8, hydrogen, 1, oxygen, 1. It 
was introduced into Europe by the Ara- 
bians, under the names camper and ca- 
foor, Latinised camphora , whence camphor. 

Cam'fhorate, a salt formed by the 
union of the camphoric acid with u base, 

Cam'phouatbd, containing camphor ; 
e. g. camphorated spirit of wine. 

Camphor'ic Acid, an acid obtained by 
repeated distillations of nitric acid from 
camphor. It combines with the earthy, 
alkaline, and metallic bases, and forms 
salts called camphorates . 

Cam'phoe Oil, a fragrant essential oil, 
obtained in large quantities by heating 
the wood of the Dryobalanops camphora. 
It is cheap and forms a good substitute 
for spirit of turpeutino in the arts. 

CvM'riTjE, a name given to the Dona- 
tists, from their meeting in fields ( campi ) 
for want of churches. 

Camfitlit'rofus, Or. from teotftrrat, I 
curve, and I turn. In botany such 

ovules as bend down upon themselves till 
their apex touches the base. 

Cam'wood, a red dye-wood, the colour- 
ing matter of which seems to differ little 
from that of the common Nicaragua 
wood, either in quality or quantity. It 
is principally obtained from the vicinity 
of Sierra Leone. 

Can-buoy, a buoy of the form of a cone, 
made large and sometimes painted. 

Cvn-uook, in ships, an instrument to 
sling a cask by the ends of the staves, 
formed by reeving a piece of rope through 
two flat hooks, and splicing the cuds to- 
gether. 

Can'ada Balsam, one of the purest tur- 
pentines. It is obtained from the Finns 
bnhamea, a tree found in Canada. 

Can'ada Rice, a name common to all 
the species of the genus Zizania, but 
especially applied to the Z. aquatica, a 
Canadian perennial. 

Can a' i r., the coarser part of meal. The 
term is Fr. canaille, refuse, dregs. 

Cana'l, Lat. ca units, n pipe .1. An arti- i 
flci.il channel filled with water, kept at 
the desired level by means of locks or 
sluices, and forming a communication be- 
tween two or more places. 2. In archi- 

tect it> e this word is sometimes used for 
the flutings of a column or pilaster. The 
canal of the volute is a spiral channel com- 
mencing at the eye of the Ionic capital, 
and expanding in width until the whole 
number of revolutions arc completed. The 
canal of the Larmier is a groove recessed 
on the soffit of the larmier upwards, to 
prevent the rain-water from running 

down the bed of the cornice. 3. In con- 

choioyy, the groove or gutter observable 


in different parts of certain spiral shells, 
belonging to the carnivorous tribe (Zoe- 
phaga), is called the c anal.— 4. In phy- 

siology, any duct or passage in the body, 
through which any of the fluids or Juices 
flow, or other substances pass. 

Canalic'u late, Lat. canaliculatus, chan- 
nelled ; furrowed. 

Canaut'era, Lat. canalis, a canal, and 
fero , I bear. Zoopbagous univalves, tlio 
shell of which is characterised by a long 
straight canal terminating its mouth. 

Canar'diere, a small turret or sentry- 
box, sometimes erected on the salient 
angles of works to serve aB a shelter to a 
sentinel. Formerly canardieres were con- 
structed on castles to shelter the warriors 
when they discharged their missiles. 

Cvna'ry-grass, a name common to all 
the species of the genus phalans, hut es- 
pecially applied to the P. canartensts, 
brought from the Canary Islands, but 
now naturalised in Britain. It affords 
the canary-seed. 

Canas'tkr, the rush basket in which 
tobacco is packed in South America. 

Cancei.la'ria, a genus of shell, com- 
prising many species, some of which are 
found in a fossil state in the London clay 
add calc-grossier of Paris. This genus Is 
placed among the Scolyminie by Swain- 
son. Name from cancelli, lattice-work, 
the shell being generally reticulated and 
scabrous. 

Cancellated, Lat. cancrllatus, reticu- 
lated , having the appearance of cancelli. 

Cancelli (Latin), lattice- work ; the 
divisional lines crossing each other at 
right angles. 

C\N'cEn (Latin), a crab. 1. Theora&, a 
genus of malacostraceous crustaceans of 
the order l)ccajmda,&iui family Brachyura, 
Cuv. Naturalists have now divided the 
crabs into swimmers, arcuated, quadrila- 
teral, orbicular, triangular, &c., differing 
in shape, the number and form of the 
spines or teeth, the relative proportion of 
the eyes and their pedicles, &c. Each 
of these sections is again divided into 

numerous genera. 2. The crab, one of 

the signs of the zodiac, being the sign of 
the summer solstice, and represented upon 
the globe by the figure of a crab. In 
books it is marked Og. A lesser circle of 
the sphere parallel to the equator, and 
passing through the beginning of the sign 
cancer, is called the tropic of cancer.™— 
3. The cancer, a malignant disease, thus 
named from the parts affected being raised 
into a tumour, and surrounded by dilated 
veins, thereby presenting somewhat the 
appearance of a crab. In the first stage 
of the disease it is called scirrhus, or occult 
cancer. 

Can'cerite, a petrified crab (concsr). 
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Oancheriz'ato, \ Musical terns, dc- 

Cancherizan'te, J noting a retrogade 
motion from the end to the beginning of 
A piece. The terms are Italian , from can- 
chero, a crab, the motions of which are 
reckoned backwards. 

Cancro'ka, the boat -bill: a genus of bird 
inhabiting the hot ami marshy parts of 
South America. Order Grail atone, and 
family CwUrirostres, Cuvier. It much re- 
sembles the heron in habits and form, 
except in the form of the bill. Name, 
cancer, a crab, and roma, food, from its 
being thought to live on crabs. 

Candela'bra (Latin), the stands on 
which the ancients supported their lamps. 

Candi la'iua, the herb mullein, from 
candela, its stalk being supposed to re- 
semble a candle. 

Candida ’ti, Lat. Candidas, white. In 
Roman antiquities , so called fiom their 
being arrayed in white garments, were 
the aspirants for public offices. 

Candle, from Lat. candela. A long roll 
made of tallow, wax, or spermaceti. 

Can n t kbkr'r y M yrtlk, a name common 
to all the plants of the genus Myi tica. 

Can'dlebkrrt Trek, the My rhea cm- 
fera, or wax-bearing myrtle of N. America. 

Can'dlk-bomh, a small glass bubble con- 
taining a drop of water and hermetically 
sealed. It is placed in the wick of a can- 
dle, which, being lighted, the water ex- 
pands, and the bomb loudly explodes. It 
is a dangerous plaything. 

Can'dle-coal, 1 A species of coal which 

Can'nel-coal. i has obtained its name 
from the bright flame, unmixed with 
smoke , wh ieh it yields during combustion . 
Candle being provincially pronounced 
cannel. It is black, opaque, compact and 
brittle, and breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture. It does not soil the fingers, 
and, like jet, is capable of a high polish, 
and of being worked into trinkets and 
ornaments. It appears indeed to differ 
from jet only in containing foreign earthy 
matters, which give it a greater specific 
gravity. 

Candle-fir, moss-fallen fir ; fir that has 
been buried in moss for a length of 
time, split up and used in some parts 
instead of candles. 

Can'dlem^s (comp, of Candle axid mass ) , 
a Roman catholic festival, celebrated on 
the 2nd of February, in honour of the 
puri cation of the Virgin Mary, and so 
called from the great number of lights 
used on that occasion. On this day the 
Catholics consecrate all the candles and 
tapers which are to be used in their 
churches during the whole year. In Rome, 
the pope performs the ceremony himself, 
and distributes wax candles to the car- 
dinals and others, who carry them in pro- 
cession through the hall of the pope’s 
palace. The ceremony was prohibited 


in England by an order of council in 154R. 
but it lias given name to one of the four 
terms for paying and receiving rents and 
interest, and to alaw term beginning 15th 
Jan., and ending 3rd Feb. Candlemas- 
day is the 2nd Feb. 

Can'oy, a preparation of sugar, made by 
crystallizing it several times to render it 
hard and transparent. The name and art 
was introduced into Europe by the Arabs. 

Cane, Lat. canna. 1. In botany , this 
term is applied to several plants belonging 
to different genora, as Arundo, Calamus, 
Saceharuin, &c. Among them is the bamboo 
of the E Indies, and the sugar-cane of Asia, 

Africa and America. 2. A measure of 

length in several countries of Europe ; at 
Naples s= 7 292 ft : at Toulouse, in Upper 
Languedoc - 5 - 708ft. ; in Lower Langue- 
doc = 6 458 ft., and the same at Montpel- 
lier, and in Provence and Dauphiuy. 

3 In Scotland , a duty formerly paid in 
produce by a tenant to his landlord. 
Skene derives the term, taken in this 
sense, from Gaelic Cean, the head, and 
supposes that the cane was originally a 
capitation tax. 

Cank'-brake. 1. A cane thicket. 2. 

A plant, the Ar undinar ia tnLrosperma of 
N. America. 

Cane'-hole, a trench for planting the 
cuttings of cane on sugar plantations. 

Cankl'la, the generic name of a tree of 
the W. Indies and S. America. Modecan- 
drta — Monogynia Name, dim. of canna, 
because the bark is brought into this 
country in the form of reeds. This tree 
affords the bark called Canella alba or false 
Winter’s bark, often confounded with the 
true Winter’s baik, which is the produce 
of another tree, the l>rvnys unnteri. 

Canki/la al'ba. 1. The specific name of 

the canella tree. 2. The false Winter’s 

bark, Canella cubana, which is the inner 
bark of the branches of the Canclla-tree. 
It is brought into this country packed in 
casks and cases, in long pieces, some rolled 
in quills and others flat. The odour, when 
newly broken, is aromatic, something 
like a mixture of cloves and cinnamon ; 
and the taste slightly bitter, and ex- 
tremely warm and pungent. 

Canei/la Ujlyan'ica, Cinnamon, the 
bark of the Lauras ctnnamnnum. 

Cankl'lsje, canella being the typo, a 
natural order of plants, consisting of S. 
American shrubs. 

Cane-mill, a mill on sugar plantations, 
for expressing the juice of the sugar-cane. 

Canecho'ri a, in Orerian aichceology , 1. 
A ceremony which formed part of a fes 
tival celebrated by the Athenian ladies oi 
their marriage-eve : it consisted in pre 
sen ting a basket of offerings to Minerva 

to obtain leave to marry. 2. A festiva. 

In honour of Bacchus, in which a train of 
virgins carried covered, baskets. The term 
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is compounded of xmm, a basket, and 
to carry ; hence also a bride was 
called xavifofot- 

Canes venatici (Latin), the greyhounds, 
two constellations ( asterion and chara ,) be- 
tween the tail of the great bear, ursa major, 
and BoOtes 1 arms, above Coma Berenices. 

Cane-trash, refuse of the sugar-cane 
reserved os fuel to boil the sugar- juice. 

CANic'utA (Latin), a little dog; a star 
of canis major, called also the dog-star or 
Sirius. It Is the largest and brightest of 
all the fixed stars. The ancients reckoned 
their canicular or dog-days from the 
heliacal rising of this star. 

Ca'nine, Lat. caninus, appertaining to 
or partaking of the nature of a dog, as— 
(1). Canine appetite, see Bulimia. (2). Ca- 
nine madness, see Hydrophobia. (3). Ca- 
nine teeth; the four eye-teeth are thus 
named from their resemblance to those of 
a dog. (4). Canine muscle, the levator 
anguli oris. (5). Canine spasm, the sar- 
donic laugh ; a kind of convulsive grin 
observed chiefly in cases of tetanus and 
inflammation of the diaphragm. 

Ca'nis Ma'jor (Latin;, The Great Dog, 
a constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere, having 64 stars, among which is 
the brilliant Sirius of the first magnitude. 
The Canis Major is fabled to have been 
one of Orion’s hounds, but it more pro- 
bably represents the Egyptian god Anu- 
bis. Sirius ( latrator anubis) is vertical on 
the 30th June, when the Nile overflows. 
The Egyptians regarded the Nile as under 
the influence of this star, and hence gave 
the constellation of which it is the orna- 
ment, the figure of a dog, the most watch- 
ful and faithful of the brute creation. 

Ca'nis Mi'nor (Latin), the Little Dog; 
a constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere, said to be the type of one of the 
beagles of Orion’s pack, or from the ken- 
nel of BoOtes, or it is the sagacious cur 
Maera ; but it is more probably the sym- 
bolical companion of Anubis (the Egyp- 
tians introducing all their astronomical 
symbols in pairs). The constellation has 
14 stars, of which the chief is Procyon, 
which comes to the meridian about 60 
minutes later than Sirius. 

Can'ker, Lat. cancrum. 1. A cancer- 
ous affection which occurs frequently in 

fruit-trees. 2. A fungous excrescence 

in the feet of horses discharging a fetid 
matter from the cliff in the middle of the 

frog 3. Small eroding ulcers in the 

mouth, partieularljrpf children, generally 
covered with a whanth slough.— 4. Any 
virulent ulcer. fB 

Canker-Fly, a ’ffiome common to all 
flies which prey on and destroy green 
fruit. 

Can'ker-Worm, a worm that destroys 
the leaves of fruit-trees. 


Can'na (Latin), 1. a reed or hollow 

cane. 2. A genus of perennial plants. 

Monandria — Monogynia, There are 25 
species all natives of hot climates ; popu- 
lar name Indian shot. 

Can'nabib, hemp ; a genus of plants. 
Dioecta — Pentandria. Name xavtat&tt, 
supposed to be from *amt> a reed. There 
is properly only one species of this im- 
portant plant, the C. sativa, a native of 
India and Persia, but now naturalised in 
the south of Europe. The C. Indica is a 
variety of the same plant ; its leaves are 
used as those of tobacco, and an intoxi- 
cating liquor is prepared from them in 
many parts of Asia. 

Can 'net. Coal. See Candle Coal. 

Can'nibals, or anthropophagi ; man- 
eaters, a custom attributed especially to 
the Caribee or people of Cariba, whence 
this term is derived. 

Can'non, a long hollow engine for 
throwing iron, lead, or stone balls by the 
force of gunpowder. Cannons are com- 
monly made of iron, but frequently also 
of a mixture of copper, tin, and brass. 
They are either cast hollow or solid, and 
then bored ; the latter kind are superior. 
The Moors appear to have used cannon 
in Spain in 1312. The origin of the term 
is doubtful ; probably it is Lat. canna, a 
tube. The parts of a cannon are as fol- 
low ; namely, — The reinforce, that part of 
a gun next the breech, which is made 
stronger to resist the force of powder.. 
This is divided into the first and second 
reinforce, which differ in size. — The 
chace, the whole space from the trun- 
nions to the muzzle. — The muzzle, pro- 
perly so called, Is that part comprehended 
between the muzzle, astragal, and the 
end. — The cascable, the hindermost part 
of the breech, from the base-ring to the 
end of the button. — The cascable -astragal, 
the diminishing part between the two 
breech-mouldings. — The neck of the cas- 
cable, the narrow apace between the 
breech-moulding and the button. — The 
breech is the solid piece behind, between 
the vent and the extremity of the base- 
ring, which terminates the hind part of 
the gun, exclusive of the cascable. — The 
breech-mouldings, the eminent parts, a# 
squares or rounds, which serve only 
for ornaments to the piece, &e. — The 
base-ring and ogee are ornamental mould- 
ings ; the latter of which is always in 
the shape of the letter 8, after the man- 
ner of the ogee In architecture. — The 
vent-field is the part from the vent to tho 
first reinforce-astragal. — The vent astra- 
gal and fillets are the mouldings and fil- 
lets at or near the vent. —The charging 
cylinder is all the Space from the chase- 
astragal to the muzzle-astragal— The/rsf 
reinforce -ring and ogee are the ornament* 




on the second reinforce.— The first rein- , 
force-asti'agal is the ornament between 
the first and second reinforce.— The chase 
girdle Is the ornament close to the trun- 
nions.— Trumions, two solid cylindrical 

J iieces of metal in every gun, which pro- 
ect from the piece, and by which it is 
supported upon its carriage.— Dolphins, 
two handles placed on the second rein- 
force-ring of brass cannons, resembling 
the fish of that name; they serve for 
mounting and dismounting the guns.— 
The second reinforce-ring and ogee are the 
two ornaments joining the trunnions. — 
The chace-astmgal and fillets, the two last- 
mentioned ornaments jointly. — The 
muzzle -astragal and fillets, the joint orna- 
ments nearest the muzzle. — The muzzle 
mouldings, the ornaments at the muzzle 
of a piece. — The swelling of the muzzle, the 
projected part behind the muzzle mould- 
ings. — The mouth of a cannon, the entrance 
of the bore, or the hollow part which re- 
ceives the charge. — The vent, that which, 
in small iire-arms, is called the touch-hole, 
a small hole pierced at the end, or near 
the end, of the bore or chamber, for the 
purpose of priming the piece with pow- 
der, or to Introduce the tube in order 
when lighted to set fire to the charge. — 
The chamber is the place where the pow- 
der is lodged which forms the charge. 
The tools employed in the use of cannon 
are as follow: — Quoins, or wedges, to lay 
under the breech of the gun In order to 
elevate or depress it. — Handspikes, which 
serve as levers to move and lay the gun. 
—■Ladles, which serve to load the gun 
with loose powder. Hammers, which 
serve to ram home the wads put upon the 
powder and shot. — The sponge is fixed at 
the opposite end of the rammer, and 
serves to clean the gun after it has been 
fired .— Screws are used to field- pieces in- 
stead of quoins, by which the gun is kept 
to the same elevation. — The searcher is an 
Iron hollow, at one end, to receive a 
wooden handle, and, on the other end, 

* has from four to eight flat springs pointed 
and turned outwards at the ends.— The 
reliever is an iron flat ring with a wooden 
handle at right angles to it : it is so called 
because it serves to relieve or disentangle 
the searcher, when any one of its springs 
is caught in a hole, on its being introduced 
into the piece to search it after it is fired. 

Cannon Bone. In farriery, is the 
single metacarpal or metatarsal bone of 
the horse. 

Cannon Metal consists of about 90 of 
copper and 10 of tin. 

Cannula, Lat. dim. of«rn»«, a reed. A 
metallic tube used by surgeons for vari- 
ous purposes. It is often adapted to a 
sharp instrument, along with which it is 
thru-* into a eavitv containing a fluid; 
the perforation being made, the sharp 


instrument is withdrawn and the cannula 
left, in order that the fluid may pass 
through it. 

Canok', a boat used by rude nations, 
made usually by excavating the trunk 
of a tree, hut sometimes by making a 
rude framework, and covering it with 
skins or hark. The word is said to be of 
Indian origin. 

Can'on , Lat. from xav&rv> that which is 
established ; a law or rule in general ; 
e.g. In ecclesiastical affairs; (1.) A law 
or rule of doctrine or discipline, enacted 
by a council and confirmed by the sove- 
reign. (2.) A person who possesses a pre- 
bend or revenue allotted for the perform- 
ance of divine service in a cathedral or 
collegiate church. A cardinal canon is 
one attached to a church (incar dinatus) 
as a priest to a parish Domicellary canons 
are not in orders, and have no right to 
any particular chapters. Expcctative 
canons have no revenue, hut have the 
titles and dignities of canons, a voice in 
the chapter, and a place in the choir, 
till a prebend shall fall. Foreign canons 
do not officiate in their canonrics.in con- 
tradistinction to mansionary or residen- 
tiary canons. 2. In mathematics, a ge- 

neral rule for resolving all cases of the 
same kind. The word is seldom used in 
this sense ; instead of it we use the term 

formula. 3. In music, (1.) A rule for 

determining the intervals of notes, in- 
vented by Ptolemy ; (2.) A kind of perpe- 
tual fugue, in which the different parts, 
beginning one after another, repeat in- 
cessantly the same air. 

Can'on -bit, a large bit for a horse’s 
month. 

Canoness, a description of religious 
women in France and Germany. 

Can'on-law, a body of law which was, 
at different times and in different portions, 
promulgated under the authority of the 
see of Rome, for regulating the consci- 
ences, and fixing the property, as well 
civil as ecclesiastical , of all the Inhabitants 
of popigh Christendom. 

Canonical Books, 1 The genuine 

Canonical Scriptures, j books of the 
Holy" Scriptures, called also the sacral 
canon. 

Canonical Hours, certain stated times 
fixed by the ecclesiastical law for prayer 
and devotion. These hours are from 8 to 
12 forenoon, before and after which mar- 
riage cannolbe lawfully performed in the 
church. 

Canon'icals, th e,;Jre ss worn by the 
clergy when they dgHjate 

Can'on 1ST, a d'Mpr of canon-law. 
Canonists and civilians are usually com- 
bined in the same person. Hence the 
titles, Doctor juris utrmsque et legum 
dortum, contracted I.L 1). and I.U.J) 

Canonxza'hon, the act of enrolling a 
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person deceased in the catalogue of saints, 
which is the practice of the Romish 
church, and performed by the pope. 

Can'onrx, an ecclesiastical benefice in 
a cathedral or collegiate church, which 
has a prebend or stated allowance out of 
the revenues of the church ; the benefice 
filled by a canon. 

Cano'pcs, a bright star of the first mag- 
nitude, in the rudder of Argo. Canopus 
was the pilot of the ship Argo. 

Can'opt, a magnificent covering for an 
altar, throne, tribunal, pulpit, chair, or 
the like ; also the label or projecting 
moulding that surrounds the arches and 
heads of gothic niches. The term is Greek , 
xonvotriw, a pavilion or net spread 
over the head to keep off gnats, from 
temorfy, a gnat. 

Cant (I), leant, a comer). An external 
angle. To cant signifies to toss or turn 
over, from Lat. cano. Cant signifies also 
a piece of wood laid on deck for the sup- 
port of a bulk-head. 

Can't alivers, cantle and .eaves. Blocks 
of wood or iron, which are placed at 
regular distances, projecting air right 
angles to the surface of a wall, to support 
the eaves of a house or the upper mould- 
ings of a comice. Cantaliver is, therefore, 
essentially the same as modillion, but the 
latter word Is confined to the description 
of regular architecture, while the former 
has a general and trivial use. 

Can't aro, a weight at Acra — 603 lbs. ; 
at Tunis and Tripoli =• 100 rottoli, or 
111 - 05 lbs. At Alexandria it is also — 100 
rottoli, but therottolo has different names 
and weights. At Genoa, the cantaro of 
100 lbs. peso sottile, -* 09’89 lbs. avoir., 
and the cantaro of 100 lbs. peso grosso, 
=■ 76 875 lbs. avoir. At Leghorn the can- 
taro is generally 150 lbs. ; but a cantaro of 
sugar is 151 lbs., of oil 88 lbs., of brandy 
1201bs.,of stock-fish ICOlbs. At Naples 
the cantaro grosso = 169 lbs. ; the cantaro 
piccolo - 106 lbs. avoir. At Alicant, in 
Spain, the cantaro Is a liquid measure 
of eight medios ~ 3 05 English wine 
gallons. 

Canta'ta a poem set to music. A com- 
position or song intermixed with recita- 
tives and aire, chiefly intended for a 
single voice. The term is Italian, from 
cantare, to sing. 

Cvntee'n, a tin or wooden vessel, used 
by soldiers to carry liquors for drink : it 
holds three pints. 

CAN'TERBrair-BEus, a biennial species 
of the bell-flower, the Capanula medium 
of botanists 

Cant-bopy, in shipbuilding. See Frame. 

Cant-frame, in shipbuilding. See Fr ame. 

Cantu A u'mjR, a tribe of coleopterous 
insects of the trachelide family. The 
cautharis gives name to this tribe, and all 


the species possess, in a greater or leas 
degree, epispastic powers. 

Canthar'idin , the peculiar principle of 
the cantharides, which causes vesication. 

Can'tharis (plural Cantharides ), the 
blister-fly or Spanish-fty, common in 
Spain, Italy, and France, and well known 
for its medical uses. Synonyms, Can- 
tharis veeicatorts, Geoff. ; Melot vesicatona, 
Lin. ; Lytta vesieatoria, Fabr. The insect 
is about the third of an inch in length, id 
a golden glossy green, with simple, regu- 
lar, block antennte. Name xetvdtxfie, 
from xotvtia^os > a beetle. 

Can'thauus. 1. In archeology, a cistern 
in the middle of the atrium, before the 
ancient churches, wherein persons washed 
their hands and faces, before they en- 
tered. The cantharus of a Roman foun- 
tain was the apparatus out of which the 
water issued, made of many different 

forms. % A genus of acanthoptery- 

gious fishes of the sparoid-family. The 
body is thick and round, not nnlike a jug 
(the literal meaning of cantharus). There 
are two species found in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. 

Canthus, Lat. from xavQes, the angle 
or corner of the eye, where the upper 
and under eyelids meet. That nearest the 
nose is called the greater, and the other 
the lessor canthus. Plural canthi. 

Canticle, a song, from Lat. canticum. 
In the plural canticles, the Song of Solo- 
mon , one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, called by the Jews the Song of 
Songs {canticum canticorum ) , and gene- 
rally supposed to he an epithalamlum 
compost'd by Solomon on the occasion of 
his marriage with the King of Egypt’s 
daughter. 

Cant'ing, see Cant. The cutting away 
a part of an angular body at one of its 
angles, that the section may form a paral- 
lelogram, whose edges are parallel from 
the intersection of the adjoining planes. 

C.\Vri.E, a fragment or small portion. 
This is the root of the word Scantling. 

Cant-mouldjno, a moulding with a 
bevelled surface. 

Cas'io, Italian, a song. Used to denote 
a division of a poem, otherwise called a 
hook. The word is also used to denote 
the treble part ofa song, and nith wruarfo 
added it means the second treble. Canto- 
fermo means the subject song. 

Can'ton, a word found in most Euro- 
pean languages, and signifying primarily 
a corner. 1 . In geography, a division or 
small parcel of a country, constituting a 
distinct state or government, as the can- 
tons of Switzerland.' 2. In heraldry, an 

ordinary, so called because it occupies 
only a cantle or corner of the escutcheon. 

Can't onfu. When the angles of a 
building are adorned with columns, pi- 
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I asters, rustic quoins, or anything which 
projects beyond the naked wall, it is 
called a cantoned building. 

Cantoning. In military affairs, the 
alloting of separate quarters to each regi- 
ment, the town being divided into as 
many cantons as there are regiments: the 
separate quarters thus assigned are called 
oa»tonm«n£*. 

Cah'ton’s Phosphorus, a composition 
made by mixing three parts of calcined 
oyster-shells, with one of flowers of sul- 
phur, and subjecting them for an hour to 
a strong heat in a covered crucible. The 
resulting substance is luminous in the 
dark. 

Can'treb, 1 an old British compound 

Can'treth, > of cant , hundred, and tref, 

Can'tref, ) village, and signifying a 
district ofl 00 villages. In Wales, cantreths 
answer to hundreds in England. 

Cant-timbers, those timbers which are 
situated at the two ends of a ship. They 
derive their name from being canted or 
raised obliquely from the keel, in contra- 
distinction to those whose planes are per- 
pendicular to it. 

Can'vas, a coarse, unbleached cloth of 
hemp or flax, used for tents, sails of ships, 
painting, and other purposes. Among 
sailors, sails in general are called canvas. 
The word is from Lat. cannabis, hemp. 

Canzo'ne, Italian, a song or air in two 
or three parts, with passages of fugue and 
imitation ; or a poem to which music may 
bo set in the style of a cantata. When 
set to a piece of instrumental music, it 
signifies much the same as cantata; and 
when set to a sonata it signifies allegro. 

Canzonet', Ital. canzonelta, a little song, 
in one, two, or three parts. It sometimes 
consists of two parts, each of which is 
sung twice. Sometimes it is a species 
of jig. 

Caoutch'occ. 1. The vegetable sub- 
stance commonly called India rubber and 
gum elastic. It is the concrete juice of the 
Hava caouchouc and latropa elasttca, na- 
tives of South America, and of the Fiats 
Indica and Artocarpus tntegrifolta, which 
grow in the East Indies. It is a soft 
yielding solid, of a whitish colour when 
not blackened by smoke, possesses consi- 
derable tenacity, and is particularly re- 
markable for its elasticity. It is inflam- 
mable, and bums with a bright flame ; is 
insoluble in water and alcohol, but is 
soluble in the essential oils, in petroleum 
and cajeput oil, and readily in the naph- 
tha purified from coal-tar, which is the 
solvent used in the arts. Its constituents 

arc carbon 90, hydrogen 10. 2 Mineral 

caoutchouc is a bituminous substance, 
elastic when soft, but brittle when hard. 
In its appearance it much resembles vege- 
table caoutchouc: whence Its name. 

CAodTCH'ouciNE, a peculiar substance 


obtained by exposing caontchouc to a 
temperature of about 600® Fah., when It 
is resolved into vapour, which, by proper 
refrigeratory methods, is condensed into 
an extremely volatile liquid. This liquid 
has the smallest sp. gr. of any liquid 
known, whereas in a state of vapour it is 
heavier than the most ponderous of the 
gases. It is a solvent (when mixed with 
alcohol) of all the resins, and mixes 
readily with oils. 

Caf. In architecture, the uppermost part 
of an assemblage of parts, or that which 
crowns the whole. In this sense the 
term is applied to the capital of a column, 

comice of a door, <fcc. In carpentry, a 

thick strong block of wood, used to confine 
two masts together, when one is erected 
at the head of the other. 

Cap of Maintenance, an ornament of 
state carried before the Sovereigns of 
England at the coronation. It is also 
carried before the mayorB of some cities. 

CAP-A-rth (French), from bead to foot; 
as, armed cap-d-pie. 

Cap-pa'per, a coarse paper, so called 
from being used to make caps to hold 
commodities. 

Cap'-sheaf, the crowning sheaf of a 
stack. 

Capa'city, in geometry, the solid con- 
tents of a body. In natural philosophy, 
the capacity Jor heat of bodies denotes 
their power of absorption of heat. Dif- 
ferent bodies require different amounts 
of heat to raise them to the same tem- 
perature, and they have therefore differ 
ent capacitii s for heat. 

Capai'ba, Capaiva. See Copaiba. 

Capar'ison, anciently a sort of iron 
armour with which war-horses were 
covered ; latterly, a covering laid over the 
furniture of a horse, especially a sumpter 
horse. 

Cap'ei/An, a small fish about six inches 
long, shoals of which appear off the coasts 
of Greenland, Iceland, and Newfoundland. 
It constitutes a large portion of the food 
of the Greenlanders. 

Cape l' i. a, a bright star in the leftshoul 
der of the constellation Amiga. 

Capei/i.i tn, a disease of horses called 
vulgarly chaplets. It is a kind of swelling 
like a wen, growing on tho heel of the 
hock of the horse. 

Ca'pers, the pickled buds of the capparie 
spinosa . a low shrub, generally growing 
out of the joint* of old walls and fissures 
of rocks in most of the warm countries of 
Europe. 

Cafh, a Jewish measure of capacity 
equal to five-eighths of an English pint. 

Ca'pi-aoa, a Turkish officer who is 
grand- master of the seraglio. 

Ca'pias, from capio, to take. In law, a 
writ of two sorts : one before judgment, 
called capias ad respondendum , where an 
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original is issued to take the defendant 
and make him answer to the plaintiff: 
the other, which issues after judgment, is 
of divers kinds, as a capias ad satisfacien- 
dum, or writ of execution ; a capias pro 
fine ; a capias utlagatum ; a capias in wither- 
nam. 

CxrrtnA.'iaa (French), a kind of syrup 
obtained from maiden-hair. 

Capii/lament , a filament ; from capillus, 
a hair. A chive. 

CAp'rti.AR y , Lat. capillaris, from capillus, 
a hair. 1. In natural philosophy, capillary 
attraction is properly that force by which 
water or any other fluid is raised above 
its level in glass tubes, whose diameters 
are of the smallness of hairs; but the 
term is now employed, in a more general 
sense, to denote that force with which 
solids act upon fluids, either in raising 
them above or depressing them beneath 
their natural level, when the solid is 
simply immersed in the fluid, or when 
the fluid is inclosed in a tube or between 
two plates, nearly, but not in actual con- 
tact. 2. In anatomy , the capillary ves- 

sels are those minute vessels by which 
the terminal arteries and veins communi- 
cate with one another. 3. In botany, 

capillary plants are hair-shaped, as the 
ferns : this class of plants corresponds to 
the order Filices or the sexual method. 
The term capillary is also applied to parts 
of plantB which resemble hairs, thus a 
capillary root is one which consists of 
many very fine fibres.— —4. In surgery, 
the term capillary is applied to a linear 
fracture of the skull, unattended with 
any separation of the parts of the injured 
bone. 

Capilli’tom, Lat. capillus, a hair. A 
kind of purse or net in which the spores 
of trichia and similar fungi are retained. 

Cvrn/i.rs VEN'Ems, the true maiden- 
hair , a Uritish species of adiantum. 

Capital, Lat. capitalis, appertaining to 
the head (caput): used substantively. 1 
In geography, the principal town or city 
of a state or kingdom. — 2. In architec- 
ture, the head or uppermost part of a 
column, pillar, or pilaster, serving as the 
crowning, and placed immediately over 

the shaft, and under the entablature. 

3 In letter-press printing, the large letters 
serving as initials of proper names, Ac., 

aie culled capitals. 4. In trade, capital 

Is that sura of money which a merchant, 
hanker, or trader, adventures in any un- 
dertaking, or which he contributes to the 
common stock of a partnership. It signi- 
fies likewise the fund of a trading com- 
pany or corporation ; but in this sense the 
word stock is commonly added : thus we 
say the capital stock of the bank, &c. 

Capvta'tion-tax, a poll-tax, or imposi- 
tion upon each bead or person. 

Cap'ite, ip English law, a tenant in 

capite, or in chief, is one who holds by 
knight’s serrico or by soecage, the land 
immediately of the sovereign, caput, the 
head or lord paramount of all the lands 
in the kingdom. This tenure was abo- 
lished by 12 Charles II. 

Ca'jpite Censi, anciently, the lowest 
rank of Roman citizens, who were count- 
ed rather by their heads than by their 
estates. 

Cap'itol, Lat. capitolium, the temple of 
Jupiter at Rome, and a fort or castle on 
the Mons Capitolinus. In this the senate 
of Rome anciently met, and on the same 
site is still the city-hall or town-house, 
where the conservators of the Romans 
hold their meetings. 

Cap'itoline Games, annual games, In- 
stituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and to commemorate the pre- 
servation of the Capitol from the Gauls; 
and other games instituted by Domitian, 
and celebrated every five years. 

Capit'ular, an act passed in a chapter 
(capitulum) either of knights, canons, or 
religious. 

Capit'ulart, the body of laws or sta- 
tutes of a chapter ( capitulum ), or of an 
ecclesiastical council. 

Capit'ulum (dim. of caput). 1. A small 

head or knob. 2. A protuberance of a 

bone received into the cavity of another 

bone. 3. An alembic. 4. A species 

of inflorescence called a head or tuft, 
formed of many flowers arranged in a 
globular form, upon a common peduncle. 

Cap'nion, chimney-money; a tax levied 
by the Roman emperors on smoke, 
xeirroc- 

Cap'nomanct, Gr. xctrvoc, smoke, and 
/uMVTtiu, prophecy ; divination by smoke- 

Cap'nomor, Gr. xatrvos, smoke, and 
pcoi^et, part , an oily substance obtained 
from the tar of wood. 

Ca'poc, a very fine short cotton of the 

E. Indies, used chiefly to line palanquins, 
stuff cushions, &c. 

Caponnie're, in fortification a covered 
lodgement made four or five feet deep in 
the ground, encompassed with a parapet 
about two feet high, serving to support 
several planks laden with earth. It is 
usually large enough to contain 20 men, 
and is placed in the glacis, at the ex- 
tremity of the counterscarp, and in dry 
moats ' with embrasures or loop-holes 
through which the soldiers may fire. 

Capot', a term used at the game of 
piquet, when all the tricks of cards are 
won. 

Capfar'idace.®. Capparis the type. A 
natural order of exogenous plants. 

Cai*'pari 8, the caper-plant, a genus of 
plants, mostly shrubs, of 12 species, natives 
of warm climates. Polyandria — Monogynies. 

• 2 
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Name, **##* 419 , perhaps rate* to 
tttvnroum* «#»», from its supposed efficacy 
in curing melancholy. The pickled buds 
of the C.tpinota&Te well known under the 
name of capers. 

C a'pra, the goat : a genus of ruminant 
mammalia, of which the wild goat (the 
stock of all the varieties of our domestic 
goat) and the ibex are species. The name 
capra is the Latin word for a she-goat. 

Capra'ria, a genus of tropical plants. 
Didynamia — Angiospermia. The sweet- 
wood or Mexican tea is the C. bijlora. 
Name, Capraria, a kind of seagreen good 
against hemorrhoides. 

Capke'olet, Lat. capreolatns, resembling 
the tendrils of a vine, tendril-like. 

Cap'ueol, Lat. capreolus, a tendril. 

Cap'rkois, the struts or braces of a 
trussed roof. 

Cap'hic acid, a peculiar geld discovered 
by M. Chevreuil m the butter of goats’ 
and cows’ milk. 

CAPpaiccio (Ital.), fancy. In music, 
applied to passages where the composer 
indulges his fancy without being bound 
to keys or moods . called also Fantasia. 

Cap'ricokn, from capra , a goat, and 
cornu, a horn. 1. The name of one of the 

three divisions of tetramerous beetles. 

2. In astronomy, one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac represented on globes by the 
figure of a goat, and symbolised by 
originally intended to represent the horns 
of a goat. The sun enters capricorn on 
the 21st Dec., which is the time of the 
t m inter solstice, and as he then ascends to- 
wards the north, like the goat when it 
climbs the sides of mountains, some 
have ascribed the origin of the name to 
this fanciful resemblance. This constel- 
lation gives name to one of the small 
circles of the sphere. Sec Thopic. 

Cap'rid^, a tribe of mammalia of which 
the genus Cai>ra is the type 

CAPairicA'TioN, a method of ripening 
the fruit of the domestic fig tree, by means 
of the cynips or fig-iiy, practised iu the 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago. These 
insects, which ore produced from the 
winter figs of the caprificus or wild fig 
tree, are gathered and deposited on the 
fruit of the garden fig-trees. They enter 
the fruit by the eye, and the worms pro- 
duced from the eggs which they lay 
puncture the fruit, and, it is said, not 
only accelerate its maturity but render it 
larger. 

Capuifiitua'ceje, a family of plants in 
the natural system of Jussieu ; the genus 
(Japnjolmm is the type. 

CAPHiMUt/ous, the goat-sueker; capra 
and mulgeo, to suck ; a genus of passerine 
biids of the family Fu&irostrcs. The goat- 
suckers are allied to the swallows, live 
aolitarily, and never venture abroad ex- 


cept at twilight and at night In line 
weather, when they hunt phalaiue and 
other nocturnal insect*. The whip-poor- 
will of America, and the night-swallow, 
or night-jar of Europe, are species. The 
generic names, (caprimulgus, goatsucker, 
trgothelus,) derive their origin from the 
whimsical Idea entertained by the people 
of their sucking goats und even cows. 

Cap'bioie, in the manage; the goat- 
leap, cajnriolus ; the leap which a horse 
makes in the same place without advan- 
cing, in such a manner that, when he is 
at the height of his leap, he jerks out 
his hind legs, even and near. The com- 
mon name of this exercise is the pillared 
horse, because the animal to work well 
upon caprioles is put between two pillars 
and taught to raise first his forequarters, 
and when these are yet in the air to 
raise his hind quarters. 

Cat uoic acid, a peculiar acid discovered 
in butter by M. Chevreuil. 

Cap'romts, a genus of mammalia of the 
order Rodcntia, belonging to the rat-tribe. 
The shape is that of a rat, but the size 
is that of a rabbit or hare. There are 
two species, the C. foumieri, Destnar, and 
C. prehenstlts, Poesrig ; both inhabit the 
island of Cuba, where they are known by 
the name of Houtias. Name *««-{<>;, a 
boar, and pu>g , rat, the boar-rat. 

Cxr'sA.a genus of mollusca named from 
the capsular form of the shell. 

Capsel'la, (dim. of cap&a, a box). 1. 
The herb shepherd’s- purse, a British 

annual. 2. The echium, or viper’s 

bugloss. 3. A genus of plants recently 

detached from the genus Thlaspi. 

Cap'sicum, a genus of plants, natives of 
warm climates. Pentandna — Monogynia, 
Name from xcsttu, to bite ; some of the 
most pungent peppers, as the cayenne, 
bad, bell, and cherry peppers, being pro- 
duced by species of this genus. 

Cap'suuares, the plates of iron which 
come over the trunnions of a gun to keep 
it on the carriage. 

Cap's ian , » If a windlass have its axis 

Caf'btzrn, j placed vertically, it be- 
comes a capstan. The power is applied 



to the capstan by means of a series of 
levers, placed at equal distances round it, 
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In the direction of th© radii. To each of 
these the force of one or more individuals 
is applied at the same time. The machine is 
principally used for raising the anchors of 
ships A few turns of the cable are put 
upon the cylinder , theso are sufficient to 
prevent it from slipping , and as one ex- 
tremity coils itself, the other rolls off and 
is stowed away. A conical form is given 
to the cylinder, to counteract the tendency 
of the cable to move continually from one 
end to the other, as by this means the coil, 
when it approaches the lower end , is made 
to slide up the inclined plane of the sides 
of the cone. 

Cap'stome, a fossil encrinite, or that 
genus of encrinite known as conulus, thus 
named from its supposed resemblance to 
a cap, rising from a circular base into a 
cone. 

Cap's© ear, Lat. capsularis. 1. Relating 
to or resembling a capsule. 2. Sur- 

rounding a part like a bag . applied thus, 
in anatomy, to a ligament which surrounds 
every moveable articulation, and contains 
the synovia as in a bag. 

Cap's wlated, Lat. capmlatus, inclosed 
in a capsule. 

Cap'sole, Lat. capsula, (dim. of capsa, 
a bag). 1. In botany, a membranous or 
woody seed-vessel, internally consisting 
of one or more cells splitting into stheral 
valves, and sometimes discharging its con- 
tents through pores or orifices, or falling 
off entire with the seed. From the number 
of its valves, a capsule is said to be one, 
two, three, four, five, or many -rained , from 
the number of cells, it is unilocular, bilo- 
cular, tnlocular, qutnquelocular, novemlo- 
cular, or mbmultxlondar , from the ap- 
pearance of the external surface, it is 
glabrous, aculeate, or muncate , from the 
number of tubercles on the external sur- 
face, it is dtcoccal or dtdynious, tncoccal or 
tetracoceee , from the number of contiguous 
capsules, it is simple, duplex, triplex, qum- 
tuplex, or multiplex , from its substance, a 
capsule is called membranaceous, (Oiticate, 
woody , baccate, or iqmrious ; from the num- 
ber of seed, it 18 monosperm, dtsperm, tns- 
pet m, or polysperm The parts are the t alves, 
sutures , dissepiments, loculaments and colu- 
mella 2 In anatomy, a membranous 

production inclosing a part like a bug , as 
the capsular ligaments, the capsule of the 

crystalline lens, &c. 3. In chemistry, 

a small basin or cup, commonly of porce- 
lain, hut sometimes of platinum or hilver, 
used chiefly for subjecting minute por- 
tions of substances to heat. 

Cap tain, the military officer who com- 
mands a company, whether of infantry, 
cavalry, or artillery In the feudal laws 
of Europe the title was given to tenants 
in capite, who were bound to attend their 
prince in the wars, at the head of soldiers , 
and from this practice the name had its 


origin. The title of Captain is appro- 
pnately given to commanders of ships. 

Cap'tain-Libutenant, an officer who, 
with the rank of captain and pay of lieu- 
tenant, commands a company or troop. 

Cap'hon. 1. In English law, a certifi- 
cate subscribed by commissioners in 
Chancery declaring when and where the 

commission was executed. 2. In Scotch 

law, a writ issued under her Majesty’s 
signet, commanding the apprehension of 
a debtor who has disobeyed the charge 
given him on letters of horning. Veers 
and married women are by law secured 
against personal execution by caption 
upon civil debts, and pupils by special 
statute 1696, c. 41. 

Cvflchx'n 1. A garment foi/emales, 
consisting of a cloak and hood made in 
imitation of the dress of Capuchin monks. 
2 A pigeon, the head of which is co- 
vered -with feathers. 

Capthhi'ns, monks of the order of St. 
Francis, who cover their heads with a 
capuce, capuchon, a stuff cap or cqwl. 
They are clothed in brown or gray, go 
barefooted, and never shave. 

CArtTLoi'oA,a family of mollusca; class, 
Gasteropoda ; order, Pechnibranchtata, 
Cuvier. This family of shells contains 
five genera, four of which are taken from 
the patella* 

Ca'pttt Mor'tuum, a fanciful term for- 
merly used to denote the inert residuum 
of a distillation or sublimation 

Ca» (Welsh), a small carnage of bur- 
den drawn usually by one horse , also a 
name of the constellation called Charles’s 
Wain or the Bear. 

Cah'abine, 1 a short gun, carrying a 

Car'bine, i ball of 24 to the pound, 
borne by light horsemen. The name is 
French, carabine. 

Cah'abos, Lat from A genus 

of coleopterous insects ; family, Carnivora. 
Cuv The ancients designated Caiabiei 
under the mime of huprestis. The cara- 
bici are now variously subdivided, each 
section consisting of numerous genera. 
There are the Troncatipennes, consist- 
ing of Anthia, Graphipterus,Aptmus,Bra~ 
chmus, Casnonta , &o. , the Bipartiti, con- 
sisting of Jimeladus, Siaquona , Pasitna- 
chus, Scarites, &c. , the Uuadrimani, the 
genera of which are the Acmopus, llaptus, 
Harpalus, Ac , the Simpucjmani, con- 
sisting of Trabrus, Poyomts, i'eronta, Ac. ; 
the Pateumani, consisting of JDoliehus, 
Agonus, Chlernius, Ihccelus, &c. , and the 
Ghaniupai.fi, in which we have the Pam- 
60/ us, Cychrus, Scaphmotus, Procerus, Ca- 
lasoma and Carabus proper, of which 124 
species are described 

CAR'Acot.Fr caracole, a wheeling round. 
1. A semi round which a horseman makes 
either to the right or left. Cavalry make 
a caracol after each discharge, in order to 
a 3 
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pass to the fear of the squadron. 2. A 

stair-case in a helix or spiral form. 

CAa'ACour, an alloy of gold, silver, and 
copper, of which inferior jewellery is 
made. 

Car'amjx (French), sugar partially de- 
composed by the action of heat 

Caran'ka (Spanish), a rosin celled also 
caragna and caranna-genn. It exudes 
from a largo tree of New' Spain, the bo- 
tanical characters of which are not well 
ascertained. 

Cx'RAVA'cr.Lat clypem, the hard cover- 
ing or shell which protr cts the upper 
part of the body of the Chelonian reptiles. 

CakaV„e, the bony vault or shell which 
protects the upper part of fie turtle and 
tortoise ;«ulso the analogous part in the 
crab. 

Car' at (Arabic). 1. A weight used in 
Mecca, equal to the twont> -fourth part 

of a denanus or denier. 2. A weight 

of four grains, used in weighing dia- 
monds. 3 A term used in expressing 

the fineness of alloys of gold. The whole 
mass is supposed to be divided into 24 
equal parts, and as many of these parts 
a« it contains of pure gold, arc taken as 
the number of carats. Thins if a mass 
contain 22 parts of pure gold out of every 
24, it is gold of 22 carats. The term carat 
is by some derived from the name of a 
bean , the produce of a species of Erythina , 
a native of Shangnllas, in Africa, a fa- 
1 mous mart of gold-dust The tree is called 
I kuara. As the dry seeds are nearly of 
! uniform weight, the savages have used 
them from time immemorial to weigh 
gold. The beans were aneientli trans- 
ported to India, and have been long used 
there to weigh diamonds. 

Cvu'avan, an organised company of 
merchants or pilgrims, or both, who as- 
sociate together in many parts of Asia 
and Africa, that they may travel with 
greater security through descits and 
other places infested by robbers, or where 
the road is naturally dangerous. The 
word is derived from Persian, kirvan, a 
trader. 

Caravan'sera, a large public building 
in oriental countries, appropriated to the 
reception and lodgement of the caravans. 
The traveller must take his provisions 
and all necessaries with him to the eara- 
vanseva, where nothing is provided but 
lodging and water. 

0\r'avii., Fr. carat cUe , a small vessel 
of 25 or 30 tons’ burden, used on the coast 
of France in the herring fisheries ; written 
also carvel. 

C’AR'AWAT*a small biennial plant (the 
rarum carui) much cultivated in Essex 
for its seeds (caraway -seed), which are 
small, oblong, pointed at both ends, and 
curved. These seeds are chiefly used by 
confectioners. In Scotland they are 


called carry ; in France and Italy, card. 
The term caraway is Arabic, k&rawia. 

Carb azot'ic Act a , a pecul iar aci d formed 
by the action of nitric acid on Indigo, and 
thus named by Liebig, from carbon and 
azote. It is a powerful narcotic poison. 
Its salts are named carbaxotates. 

Car'bon, from Lat. carbo, coal. Char- 
coal, a peculiar substance, which may be 
obtained from most organic substances 
by ignition in close vessels. It is com- 
monly prepared from W'ood. Diamond is 
pure carbon. 

Carbon itf, a salt formed by the union 
of the carbonic acid with a base. "When 
the base is imperfectly saturated with the 
acid, the salt formed is called a subcar- 
bonate ; when there is an excess of acid, a 
hkarltonate. 

Carbonated Water, water cither pure 
or holding various saline matters in so- 
lution, impregnated with carbonic acid. 
The carbonated water made for sale, con- 
tains usually a little soda, which being 
charged with the gas, is called soda-icntcr. 

Carbon'ic Acid, called also fixed air, 
carbonaceous acid, calcareous add, and 
aerial acid, is a compound of carbon and 
oxygen, and is formed during the com- 
bustion of charcoal. It is gaseous, co- 
lourless, and cannot support respiration 
or combustion. It composes 44 of the 
weight of limestone, marble, Ac., and is 
readily disengaged by any of the strong 
acids. It is much heavier than common 
air, and therefore occupirs the lower part 
of mines, caverns, &o. , and for this reason 
it is called by miners choke-damp. Bynt. C. 

Carbon'ic 0\u>e. called also oxide of 
carbon , a gaseous compound of carbon 
and oxygen ; transparent, inodorous, in- 
flammable, burning with a pale blue 
flame. It does not support respiration or 
combustion. It differs from carbonic acid 
in having only one equiralcjxt of oxygen. 
Symb. C. 

Carbon if'erocs (carbon and fero)\ con- 
taining or yielding carbon. 

Car'bonised, converted into charcoal 
(carbon). 

Carboy , a large globular bottle of green 
glass protected by basket-work. 

Cvr'buncer, Lat. rarbuttculm. 1. The 
name of a gem highly prized by the an- 
cients. It is a species of the ruby, of a 
very rich glowing blood-red colour.— 
2. A disease. Sec Anthrax. 

C vrbvnVulate, Lat. < arbunculatus ; ap- 
plied, 1. To the nose and face when 
affected with the disease called nene ros- 
acea. 2. To small protuberances on any 

part of animals, vegetables, or minerals. 

Carbcw uea'yion, the blasting of the 
buds and leaves of trees, &c., by excess of 
heat or cold: from carbunculo, to blast, 

Car'buiut, a compound formed by the 
chemical combination of carbon with 
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some other substance, as the carburet of 
iron (steel). 

Car'buket of Sulphur, called also ««/- 
phuret of carbon and alcohol of sulphur; a 
volatile liquid, possessing a penetrating 
fetid smell, and acrid burning taste. It 
is valuable for producing great degrees 
of cold by its rapid evaporation, fctymb. 
CSa. 

Car's u retted Hydrogen. There are 
two gases to which this name has been 
applied: 1. Light carburetted hydrogen, 
or subcarbnretted hydrogen, or bihydrnret 
of carbon, the fire-dump of miners: symb. 
H2 c — — 2 . Heavy carburetted hydrogen, 
or hydruret of cavbon, or olefiant gas: 
H2 C'2 Hoth are inflammable but do not 
support respiration or combustion. In 
oi'-gas the last, and in coal-aas the first, 
predominates. In the process of com- 
pressing oil-gas into portable gas-lamps, 
Mr Faraday discovered two liquid car- 
burets of hydrogen • a bicarburet of hydro- 
gen (Vs III, and quadro-carburettcd hydro- 
gen (04 H4J, which is isomeric with 
olefiant gas. Strictly all such substances 
as naphtha, oil of turpentine, oil of wine, 
caoutclioucine, otto of roses, Ac., which 
contain only carbon and hydrogen, are 
carburets of hydrogen, but pci imps more 
appropriately hydruret & of carbon. 

Car'caws. 1. The frame- work of some 
structure unfinished and without orna- 
ment , e. g a house before it is lathed and 
plastered or the boards are laid, js called 

a carcass. 2. An iron ease about the 

size of a bomb, filled with combustible 
materials, to be thrown from a mortar to 
set fire to buildings or ships. It has aper- 
tures through which the fire blazes, and 
the light afforded sometimes serves as a 
direction in throwing shells. It is named, 
perhaps, from the ribs of iron that form 
it, which resemble the ribs of un animal 
carcass. 

Carcer'ulus (Lat.), a little prison. A 
name upplied to fruits consisting of a 
small number of dry indeliiseent few- 
seeded cells, coherent round a single axis. 

0 arcino'ma, cancer (xafxivos). See 
Cancer. 

Carcinom'atous, of the nature of car- 
cinoma or cancer. 

Card, a small letter of intimation, called 
also when it regards business, a note. 
There are also call-cards, containing 
merely the address of the caller ; and 
notice-! anh , which give some intimation, 
as of the sailing of a vessel. In these 
senses the word is from Lat. charta, paper. 
For other significations see Cards. 

Car'daminu, the Lady's- smock : a genus 
of hardy plants. Tetradynamia — Stliquosa. 
Nnme from the heart, which it 

was supposed to strengthen. One of the 
British species (C. pratensis), is called 


cuckoo-flower, and others have other 
local names, as meadow- cress, Ac. 

Cardawo'mvw, a perennial plant of the 
East Indies. This is the hue cardamom, 
but the name is given to various other 
plants. See Cardamoms. 

Car'damoms, the seed capsules produced 
by the cardamom plants, of which there 
are various species growing in India, 
Cochin China, Siam, and Ceylon. The 
lesser cardamoms are the capsules of the 
Mutonux cardamomwn ; the greater carda- 
moms, called also seeds of paradise, are 
produced by the Amornum gratium para- 
dt si. Both kinds are highly aromatic, 
have a piercing smell, and a bitterish 
though not unpleasant taste. The best 
are brought from the coast of Malabar. 

Cau'diac Arteries, the coronary ar- 
teries of the heart. 

Car'duc Confection, a medicine pos- 
sessing stimulant and antispasmodic vir- 
tues, prepared from a mixture of cinna- 
mon bark, nutmegs, cloves, cardamom 
seeds, saffron, &c. 

Cau'diac Passion, an old name for 
heartburn. 

Car'diac Plexus, the plexus of nerves 
which supplies the heart. 

Car'duc Veins, the coronary veins of 
the heart. 

Cardial'gia, from xet^ha, and cikyot i 
an uneasy sensation in the stomach, w ith 
heat more or less violent, frequently a 
symptom of other diseases, as dyspepsia, 
Ac. Heartburn and black-watcr (Scotland, 
water-brash) , are species of this disease. 

Car'din At., I, at. cardtnalts, fundamental. 
Taken substantively, cardinal is the title- 
of an ecclesiastical prince in the Romish 
church, who has a voice in the conclave 
at the election of a pope : the pope is taken 
from the number of cardinals. The rank 
of cardinal was originally inferior to that 
of bishop, but these dignitaries have now- 
changed places. 

Cardinal Numbers, the numbers one, 
two, three, &c., in distinction from first, 
second, third, Ac., which are ordinal num- 
bers. 

Car'din at. Poin ts, the four intersections 
of the horizon, North, South, East, and 
West. In astrology, the cardinal points 
are the rising and setting of the sun, the 
zenith and the nadir. 

Car'dinal Sions, Aries, Libra, Cancer, 
and Capricorn. 

Car'dinal Virtues, prudence, temper- 
ance, justice, and fortitude. 

Car'dinal W'inds, those winds which 
blow from the cardinal points. 

Car'din al’s Cap, a cap or hat of a pecu- 
liar form worn by cardinals. 

Card' in o Mach ink, a machine for comb- 
ing, cleaning, and breaking wool and 
cotton. It consists of cylinders thickly 
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set with teeth, and is moved by water- 
power or steam. 

Car'dioid (from xafhat , and »7£#?) ; an 
algebraical curve, so called from its re- 
semblance to a heart. 



PQ = AB. 

CQ = QQ, - 2AB. 

Ad= AB = AP. 

P always bisects QQ. 

Carpita, an inequilateral bivalve, found 
fossil at various depths iu mud and sand. 
It belongs to the genus cardium. 

Cardium, the cockle. A genus of bi- 
valve shell, characterised by the teeth of 
the hinge, and the projection of the beaks : 
the latter gives the shells a cordiform 
appearance: 62 species are described. 
Name cardium , from Ka^btac, the heart. 

Cardoo'w, the Cynara cardunculus, a 
hardy perennial plant of Crete. It resem- 
bles the artichoke, but is larger. Name, 
from Lat. carduus. 

Caros, plural of Card (q.v.). 1. Instru- 
ments which serve to disentangle the 
fibres of wool, cotton, or other analogous 
bodies, to arrange them in an orderly lap 
or fleece, and thereby prepare them for 
being spun into uniform threads. Cards 
are either fastened to a flatpieccof wood, 
and worked by the hand, or to a cylinder, 
and worked by machinery. The card 
consists of teeth of wire inserted into a 
thick leather, the leather being afterwards 
attached to the wood. In this sense the 

term card is from the Latin carduus. 2. 

Playing Cards : these are too well known 
to need description. They arc said to 
have been introduced in the 14th century, 
to divert Charles VI. of France. By the 
hearts were meant choirmen or ecclesi- 
astics; the spades (Spanish, espadas, 
swords) represented the nobility, who 
wore swords, or carried pikes. The dia- 
monds ( carreaur ) denoted the citizens oi 
merchants; the trefoil -leaf or clover- 
grass was an emblem of the husbandman ; 
this is called clubs with us, because the 
Spaniards have bastos on their cards. The 
knaves were the servants of knights ; the 
kings were David, Alexander, Caesar, 
and Charlemagne, who established the 
four great monarchies, the Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and Franks. The four queens 


were Axgine (i.e regina or queen by 
descent), Esther, Judith, and Pallas. 

Cartse'nin®, the process of heaving a 
ship on one side, for the purpose of clean- 
ing or caulking the other. The term Is 
from Fr. cariue, the side and keel of a 
ship. 

Cvrckr. 1. In the manige, a place in- 
closed with a barrier in which the ring is 

run. 2. In falconry, the flight of a 

hawk, or about 120 yards. 

Ca'rkt, Lat. A mark in writing, A, 
showing that something omitted in the 
line is written above, or inserted in the 
margin, and should be read in that place : 
carto, to want. 

Car'ooo8T5, a fowl belonging to the 
genus Colymbut, called also the crested 
diver. 

Car'ica. 1. The fig, Ficus carica.-— - 2. 
The Papaw tree, of which there are 
six species, natives of hot climates ; 
l)iaec*a — Dtcandrta. Name, carica, a load. 

CARiCATtj'RE, Ital. caricare, to charge. 
An exaggerated representation of an ob- 
ject, in which natural defects are over- 
charged, so as to cause it to appear ridi- 
culous. 

Ca'ries, a Latin word for rottenness, 
applied in medical language to the ulcer- 
ation of a bone. 

Car'iu.on, Fr. 1. A little bell : a small 
instrument furnished with bells, properly 
tuned, and furnished with finger-keys, 

like those of the piano-forte. 2. A 

simple air, adapted to be played by mu- 
sical bells. 

Cari'na, Lat. 1. The keel of a ship. 

2. The back-bone. — 3. The keel, or 

that part of a papilionaceous flower, con- 
sisting of two petals, separate or united, 
which incloses the parts of fructification. 

Cakin aria, a very thin univalve, placed 
by De Blainville in the fanrly Ncctojtoda. 
It derives its name from its dorsal keel; 
its inhabitant is unknown. 

Cvr'inatbd, Lat. cannatus, keeled or 
boat-shaped. Applied to leaves and 
petals when the back is longitudinally 
prominent ; and to shells when furnished 
with an elevated ridge, either on the sur- 
face or margin. 

Carin'tiiine, a variety of augite, of a 
dark green or black colour. It obtains 
its name from being found in Carinthia. 

Carli'na, the carline-thistle. A genus 
of plants, Syngenesia — Polyg. ccqualis. 
Name from Carolus Magnus, Charles the 
Great, or Charlemagne ; because, as the 
story goes, an angel showed him the car- 
line thistle, and by the use of it his army 
was preserved from the plague. 

Car'i-ine, Caroline, a silver coin of 
Naples. 

C^R'mNE, | a piece of timber in a ship, 

Car'ding, j ranging fore and aft, from 
one deck -beam to another, directly over 
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the keel, serving a* a foundation for the 
ship. On these rest ledges, on which the 
planks of the deck are made fast. 

Car'linb-xnees, timbers in a ship lying 
across from the sides to the hatchway, 
and serving to sustain the deck. 

Cab'linb-thistle, a name common to 
all the plants of the genus Carlttia. but 
especially applied to the C. acaulis of 
Italy, and the C. vulgaris of Britain. 

Car'lock, a sort of isinglass, from 
Russia, made from the sturgeon’s bladder, 
and used in clarifying wine. 

Carlovin'gian, pertaining to, oi de- 
scended from, Charlemagne. 

Car'm elite. 1. A mendicant friar, 
named from Mount Carmel, because the 

order was fouuded there. 2. A sort of 

pear. 

Car'men, Carters. The carmen of the 
city of London are constituted .1 fellow- 
ship, by act of Common Council ’Ihey 
are subject to the president and governors 
of Christ's Hospital. 

Car'mine, a beautiful red pigment, 
formed of the colouring matter of cochi- 
neal. It is a species of lake. The name is 
French, perhaps from Arabic kirmdn, 
cochineal. 

Carna'ria, flesh-eating animals. In 
Cuvier’s arrangement, the third order of 
Mammalia. The families are Cheiroptera, 
Inscctivora, and Carnivora. 

Carn a'tion. 1. Flesh- (vlour ; the naked 
parts of a picture, exhibiting the colour 

of the flesh. 2. A beautiful species of 

the JHanthus (the D. caryophyllus) , having 
its colours equally marked all over the 
flowers. It is a British perennial. 

Carn a'tion -grass, Lat. caro, flesh. Any 
coarse species of carcx is so named in 
the north of England and Scotland. 

Carne'lian, \ a precious stone of va- 

Carne'lion, ) rious colours; as red, 
brown, yellow, and white. It Is a variety 
of rliombohedral quartz. The finest spe- 
cimens are brought from India. 

Car'nei.- work, the putting together 
the timbers, beams, and planks of a ship, 
as distinguished from dinch-work. 

Car'nequs, fleshy. Applied, 1. In ana- 
tomy, to some muscles of the heart. 2. 

In natural history, the term designates 
(usually) flesh-colour. 

Cvr'nbt, a disease of horses, in which 
the mouth is so furred that they cannot 
eat. 

Carnival, the season of rejoicing ob- 
I served before Lent, in Catholic countries, 
with feasts, balls, &c. 

Carniv'ora, from camis and vora. 1. 
Animals which subsist wholly on flesh: 
they form a family in the order Carnaria, 

Cuv. 2. a family of coleopterous 

insects which pursue and devour others. 

Carno'bi, an order of polypi, consisting 
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of fleshy animals which usually fix them- 
selves by their base. 

Carnos'ity, a little fleshy excrescence 
in the urethra, neck of the bladder, &c. 

Oarob-tree, St. John’s Bread (Cera- 
tonia siliqua), a native of the South of 
Europe. 

Carocme', Fr. A carriage of pleasure. 

Carocol'la, Lat. caro, flesh, and Or. 
xohkvi, glue. A genus *f land-snails, so 
called from the tenacity with which their 
glutinous fleshy foot adheres to limestone 
rocks. 

CAR'oMEL,the smell emitted by sugar at 
a calcining heat. See Caramel. 

Cvr'otid, the name of an artery on 
each side of the neck, from kcl^ooi, to 
cause to sleep ; because the carotids sup- 
ply the head with blood, and the ancients 
believed sleep to be caused by an increased 
flow of blood to the head. 

Cart, a ikh, the Cyprinus carpio,Un. 
The name is in some measure common to 
all the Cyprinida, amongst which are the 
Breams, Gudgeons, Tenches, Suckers, 
&c. 

Carpathian Balsam, an essential oil, 
distilled from the fresh cones of the tree* 
which yield the common turpentine. 

Carpel'lum, Lat. from xccfnof, a leaf 
in a particular state of modification. 
Thus the modified leaves forming the 
pistil are called carpella, and have their 
under sides turned outwards, and their 
upper towards the centre of the flower. 
These leaves are also so folded that their 
margins are next to the axis ; from these 
a kind of bud is produced. 

Car'penter, one whose business is to 
cut, fashion, and join timber for building. 
Those who do the w ork of houses are 
house-carpenters ; those who build ships 
are ship-carpenters. Correctly, the framer 
is a carpenter, but the finisher is a 
joiner. The word is French, chai-pmtier, 
from charpente, timber. 

Car'penter’s Rule, a graduated scale, 
fitted with slides (hence called the sliding- 
rule) , to take the dimensions of timber, 
and cast up the content of artificers’ 
work. 

Car'penter’s Suit are. See Square, 

Car'pkntry, the art of employing tim- 
ber in constructing edifices. It is divided 
into house-catpcntry and ship-carpentry. 

Car' pet, a thick woollen fabric, of 
variegated colours, for covering floors. 
This manufacture took its origin in Persia 
and Turkey. The Axminater carpets are 
not inferior to those of oriental fabric. 

Carpet-wait, ft border of green sward 
left round the margin of a ploughed field. 

Carpholo'gia, 1 from chaff, and 

Car polo's 2 A, / Xtyee, to pick. A dis- 
position to pick minute objects, which 
accompanies the delirium of low fever. 
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It is often, witnessed in individuals 
picking the bcd-clothes : It is a very un- 
favourable symptom. 

CA.aPE'wuStttie hornbeam-tree. A genus 
of which three species are described, be- 
sides several British varieties. Motuscia 
— Polyandna. 

Car’pobal'samum, Or. from vet, 
fruit, and fiothrctuAv, balsam. The exu- 
dation of the fruft of the Amysis Gilead- 
ettsis. 

Carpoi/ogt, that branch of botany 
which treats of fruits ; xa^ros , fruit, and 
A eyes* doctrine. 

Carragee'n, \ marine pearl moss, 

Cahbagahke'n, ) found in the West of 
Ireland. The jelly formed from it is more 
firm than that deduced from the Iceland 
moss, or Indian arrow-root. 

Car'rara Marble, a species of white 
marble, called m armor lunense and hgun- 
trum, by the ancients. It is distinguished 
from the Parian or statuary marble, by 
being harder and less bright. It takes its 
name from Carrara, in Italy. 

Car'rel, an apartment for privacy ; a 
cross-bow bolt ; the arrow used in cross- 
bows. 

Car'riaoe, from the root of carry. A 
general term for a coach, or other vehicle 
on wheels , as a cannon-carnage on trucks , 
a block- carriage for mortars ; and a truck- 
carriage. In architecture, the term de- 
notes the framework which supports the 
steps of a wooden stair. 

Car'rick.-bend, a particular kind of 
knot. 

Car's icK-BiTTS, the bltts which support 
the windlass in a ship. 

Car'ronadk, a short piece of ordnance, 
having a large calibre, and a chamber for 
the powder, like a mortar. This species 
of cannon is carried on the upper works 
of ships, as the poop and forecastle. It 
takes its name from Cairon, in Scotland, 
where it was first cast. 

Carroo'n. 1. In London, a rent re- 
ceived for the privilege of driving a 
cart. 2. A variety of cherry. 

Car'rtino Trade, the trade which con- 
sists in transporting goods by water 
from country to country. 

Car'rying 'Wind. In the manage, a 
tossing of the nose as high as the ears. 

Cause Land, alluvial soil in a state of 
aration. 

Cart Bote, timber to which a tenant 
is entitled for repairing carts, &c. 

Cart Tire, the bands of iron, used to 
bind the wheels of a cart. 

C artu-Bi anchf (French), white paper ; 
a blank paper signed at the bottom by a 
person, and given to another, with per- 
mission to insert what conditions he 
pleases ; applied usually in the sense of 
unlimited terms granted to a person. 
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Oar'tbl, from Lat. chartula. 1. A 
writing or agreement between states at 
war for exchange of prisoners or other 
mutual advantage; also the vessel em- 
ployed to convey the messenger on this 
occasion. — — 2. A letter of defiance, a 
challenge. 

Cah'tbl Ship, a ship employed in the 
exchange of prisoners, or in carrying pro- 
positions to an enemy. 

Car'thamub, a genus of plants mostly 
European. Syngencsia — Polyg. aqualis. 
Name from xotOm^u, to purge. The 
well-known saffron-flower or bastard saf- 
fron, used in dyeing, is the flower of the 
C. tmetonus, an annual much cultivated 
in Egypt. A variety is cultivated in 
Spain and the Levant. 

Cartiiu'bians, an order of monks so 
called from Chartreuse, the place of their 
institution. They are remarkable for 
their austerity. 

Car'tilage, Lat. cartilago, gristle; 
smooth, solid, animal matter, softer than 
bone, and harder than ligament. It forms 
the nidus in which the earthy matter of 
most bones is deposited. 

Cartilaginous, Lat. cartilagineus, 
gristly. I. In icthyology, fishes form two 
distinct series, that of Jisfuss properly so 
styled, and that of the chondropterygii, 
otherwise called cartilaginous fishes. The 
skeleton of these contains no osseous 
fibres, the calcareous matter being; depo- 
sited in small grains and not in filaments. 

2. In botany, the margins of leaves 

are said to be cartilaginous when they 
are of a hard or strong consistence. 

Cartoo'n, Ital. cartone, pasteboard; a 
design made on strong paper, to be after- 
wards chalked through and transferred 
to the fresh plaster of a wall, to be after- 
wards painted in fresco; also a coloured 
design for working in mosaic , tapestry , &c. 

Cartou'ch, Fr. cartouche, from carte, 
paper. 1. An ornament in architecture 
resembling a scroll of paper, being usually 
in the form of a table or fiat member with 
wavings, whereon is some inscription or 
device. It is nearly akin to a modillon, 
and is called by some workmen a dentil. 

2. A case holding about 400 musket- 

balls, and six or eight iron balls of a 
pound weight, to be tired out of a howit- 
zer for defending a pass. 3. A car- 

tridge box. 

Cartridge (corrupted from cartouch},a 
case of pasteboard or strong paper, hold- 
ing the charge of powder or powder and 
ball for a cannon, mortar, mut*ket, or p s- 
tol. They are carried in a cartridge-box. 

Carttj'i.ary, Sp. car tula no, from carta, 
paper, a register-book or record of a mo- 
nastery. Blackstone writes the word 
chartulary. 

Caru'ca te , Lat. caruca, as much land as 
one team can plough in a year. 
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(Vault, the caraway, a genus of plants. 
Pentandria — Monogynia. Named from 
Carta, a province in Asia, where it grows 
abundantly. 

Cakun'cule, Lat. caruncula, dim. of 
caro, flesh, a little fleshy excrescence, ap- 
plied, l.to healthy and natural parts, as 
the lachrymal caruncula; and 2, to little 
soft fleshy excrescences which are the 
product of disease. 

Carving, the art of cutting figures in 
wood, or more generally, it is the art of 
fashioning by cutting any hard body, in 
which sense it includes statuary and en- 
graving as well as cutting in wood. 

Caryat'ic Order, an order of architec- 
ture wherein the entablature is supported 
by female figures clothed In long gar- 
ments, instead of columns, the figures 
supporting the columns being called 
caryatides, cariates, or carians. 

Caryat'ides, columns shaped like fe- 
male figures, and in the dress of the Ga- 
ryan women, who were taken captive 
by the Athenians (the males being put to 
the sword) and condemned to wear their 
national robes asamark of ignominy, and 
to perpetuate the disgrace of the van- 
quished Caryates, the architects of the 
time employed the representation of 
these women to support the entablatures 
of their public buildings. 

Caryofhilla'ceous is sometimes said of 
corollas, consisting of petals having long 
claws dilating into a broad limb. 

CARYOFHSI/I.E.®, a natural family of 
plants: type, genus Caryophyllus. 

Caryofhyl'lum, the clove ( Eugenia 
caryophyllata.) 

Caryophyllus, the clove-tree, a genus 
Polyandria — Monogynia. Named from 
xetfvov, a nut, and QvhXov, a leaf. The 
C. aromatims, an Indian tree which af- 
fords the clove, is by some botanists 
placed in the genus Eugenia. 

Caryop'sjs, Gr., from tcx^voe, a nut, and 
*pis, resemblance, the technical name 
of the grain of com. 

Cas'cabel (Spanish), the knob or pum- 
melion of a cannon. 

Cascai/ho (Portuguese), a deposit of 
debris, in which the Brazilian diamond 
is found. 

Cabcarii/la, a name given originally to 
some specimens of cinchona, but now ap- 
plied to another bark, the croton casca- 
rtlla. The term is a Spanish diminutive 
of cascara, bark or rind. 

Case, a covering or box: Fr. caisse, Sp. 
caxa. 1. Any outside covering which 

serve . to inclose a thing entirely. 2. In 

architecture, the case of a door is the 
wooden fiame in which the door is hung. 
The case of a stair is the wall which sur- 
rounds the staircase 3. In grammar 

\Lut. cassus, from cado ), an inflection of 


nouns, or a change of termination, to ex- 
press a difference of relation in that word 
to others, or to the thing represented. 
The variation of nouns and adjectives is 
called declension : both case and declen- 
sion signifying falling or descending from 

the first state of the word. 4. In law, 

an action on the case is an action where 
the whole cause of complaint is set forth 
in the writ.— -5. In printing, is the re- 
ceptacle for the types. There is always 
a pair of cases, the upper case and the 
lower case, which arc subdivided into 
compartments for the different types. 

Case-bags, joisis which are framed be- 
tween a pair of girders in naked flooring. 

Ca8kd, covered. A brick wall faced 
with stone is said to be cased. Cased sash 
frames are such as have their interior 
vertical sides hollow to conceal the 
weights by which the sashes arc hung. 

Case-hardening, a method by which 
articles of iron have their surfaces con- 
verted into steel. The piece of iron, after 
being properly polished, is brought to a 
red- heat, and is then rubbed over with 
prussiate (fcrrocyanate) of potash in fine 
powder, and quenched in cold water : the 
process is then complete. 

Ca'sbic Acid, an acid obtained from 
cheese (casrnm ) : its existence is doubtful. 

Case'matb, from casa, a house. 1. A 
hollow moulding, which some archi- 
tects make one-sixth, and others one- 

fourth of a circle. 2. A vault of mason 

work in the flank of a bastion, next to 
the curtain, serving as a battery to defend 
th face of the opposite bastion and the 

moat. 3. A well, with its subterranean 

branches, dug in the passage of a bastion 
till the miner is heard at work and air 
given to the mine. 

Ca'sern , Fr. caserne, from casa, a house. 
A lodging for soldiers in garrison towns, 
usually near the rampart. 

Ca'se-shot, or Canister-shot, musket 
balls, stones, scraps of iron, &c., put into 
cases and shot out of mortars, Ac. 

Ca'seum, the basis of cheese : the puri- 
fied curd of inilk. 

Cash, in trade, the ready-money, bills, 
drafts, bonds, and all immediately nego- 
tiable paper, in an individual’s or com- 
pany's possession. 

Cash-account. 1. In book-keeping, an 
account to which nothing but cash is 
carried on the one hand, and from which 
all the disbursements of the concern are 
drawn on the other. The balance is the 

cash in hand. 2. In banking , the name 

given to the account of the advances 
made by Scottish bankers to an indivi- 
dual, who has given security for their 
inpayment. 

Cabhew'-nuts, the produce of the Ana- 
cardtum occidentale, a tree of the West 
I Indies. The kernels are used in cooking 
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and in the preparation of chocolate. See 

An ACAROJUSt. 

Ca*h'mrre, a peculiar woollen fabric, 
first imported from the kingdom of Cash- 
mere, and now well imitated in Prance 
and Great Britain. The material of the 
Cashmere shawls is the downy wool found 
about the roots of the hair of the Thibet 
goat. 

Ca'sing, the operation of plastering a 
house with mortar on the outside, and 
marking it whilo wet with lines, so as to 
make it resemble a building of polished 
freestone. 

Cab'ket, in nautical language, a small 
rope fastened to gromets or little rings 
upon the yards, used to fasten the sail to 
the yard in furling. This word is usually 
written gasket. 2. A small jewel-box. 

Cassation, Court of, the highest judi- 
cial court in Prance ; so called from its 
power to quash (cassor) the decrees ot 
inferior courts. It is a court of appeal in 
all cases. 

Cas kava, the starch of the root of the 
Manioc (Jatropha Manihot ) , a tree belong- 
ing to the natural family Euphorlnacete , 
and found in the West Indies, the tropical 
regions of America, and upon the African 
coast. Cassava flour can with diflieulty 
be distinguished from arrow-root. See 
Tapioca. 

Cassia, a genus of plants, of which 
about 70 species are described, nearly all 
natives of warm climates. Decandria — 
Monogynia. Name Arabic, katsia, from 
katsa, to tear off. The Senna fistula and 
Egyptian lotus are species. 

Cassia-bark, 1 the bark of the Lauras 

Cassia- lion* a, j cassia, the Malabar or 
wild cinnamon-tree. 

Oab'sia-buus, the dried berry of the 
Laurus cassia, a tropical tree. The cassia- 
buds are chiefly the produce of China. 

Cassia Fistula, the purging cassia : the 
fruit of the Cassia Fistula, a tropical plant. 

Cassia Senna, one of the plants which 
produce senna. See Senna. 

Cas'sine. 1. A house surrounded by a 
ditch, like those of the feudal lords or 
barons.-— 2. A genus of greenhouse ar- 
borescent plants. Pentandna—Trigynia. 

Cas'sino, a game at cards, in which the 
ten of diamonds, the deuce of spades, and 
the aces, are the highest cards. 

CA88iorE , iA,one of the northern constel- 
lations, representing the wife of Cepheus 
and mother of Andromeda. It is situated 
between 45° and 75° N. declination, and 
lies between 47° and 55° right ascension. 
It contains 65 stars. 

Cas'sis. I. The black currant [Ribes 

nigra). 2. The helmet-stone, an en- 

chinite belonging to the catocysti. — —3 A 
to mu of ventricose univalves. Order 
Gasteropoda, family Murtcidee, sub-family 
Gussi nw>, aw. 


Car'sxus Precipitate, a purple oxide (?) 
of gold precipitated by tin. It is properly 
a compound of peroxide of tin and prot- 
oxide of gold 1 1 is used in enamel paint- 
ing, and for tinging glass of a fine red 
colour. It is soluble in ammonia. 

Cas'sowart, a bird allied to the ostrich. 
There are two species forming the genus 
Cassiarius, Bris., the one inhabiting the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and 
the other peculiar to New Holland. The 
feathers of this bird resemble hairs, and 
the wings arc so short as to be entirely 
useless even in running. It runs, how- 
ever, with great velocity, outstripping 
the swiftest racer. The name is Spanish, 
camel. 

Can-tmuniah (Indian). A medicinal 
root brought lrorn India In irregular slices 
of various forms. It possesses warn, bit- 
ter, and aromatic qualities, and a smell 
like ginger. 

Cast. 1 . In sculpture, an impression of 
any figure taken in bron/c, plaster, wax, 

or other fusible material. 2. A tube 

of wax fitted into a mould, to give shapo 

to me tul. -3 Acjlindrical piece of brass 

or copper slit in two lengthwise, to form 
a canal or conduit in a mould for convey- 
ing metal 4. A little brazen funnel at 

one end of a mould for easting pipes, by 
means of which the melted metal is 
poured into the mould 

Ca8ia'nea, the ihestnvt-tree. A genus. 
Monoecta Rolyandria. Named from Cas- 
tana, a city in Thessaly, where it was 
abundant. 

Cas'tan ft . a musical instrument, formed 
of small shells of ivory or hard wood, 
shaped like spoons, placed together, fas- 
tened to the thumbs, and beat with the 
middle finger. This instrument, named 
from Spanish castana, a chestnut, from 
its resemblance to two chestnuts, is used 
by the Moors and Spaniards, as an accom- 
paniment to their dances, sarabands, and 
guitars. 

Caste. In India, &c., a class or tribe of 
the same profession. The four castes Of 
Hindoos are the Brahmins, or sacred 
order; the Chehteree, or soldiers and 
rulers ; the Vaissya, or Bice, or husband- 
men and merchants ; and the Sooders or 
Sudras, or labourers and mechanics. 

Cas'tei.i.an , the governor of a castle. 
Applied in Some parts of the continent to 
a dignity or charge. 

Cast'er, a small wheel on a swivel, 
attached to the supports of heavy furni- 
ture, that it may be readily moved on the 
floor. 

Cas'tioatort, an engine formerly used 
to punish and correct arrant scolds; 
called also a ducking-stool and a trebucket. 

Cast'ing. I. Whatever is cast in a 
mould. — 2. The process of taking casts 
and impressions of figures. — 3. Among 
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carpenters and joiner*, a term analogous 
to warping (q.v.).— — -4. Casting of dra- 
peries, in painting, is the disposition of 
the folds of the garments, with wlrch the 

figures in the picture are clothed. 5. 

Casting off copy, in printing, is to ascer- 
tain accurately how many pages in print 
a given quantity of manuscript will oc- 
cupy , or how many pages of a larger t) pe 
a given quantity of print in a smaller type 
will occupy. 

Ca-stiwo-nkt, a net which is cast and 
drawn , in distinction from a net that is 
set and left. 

Casting-vote, the vote of a person who 
presides in an assembly or council, and 
which, there being a parity of the other 
votes, decides the matter at issue.. 

Cast-ibon, the iron as it is extracted 
from the ores, being cast in a species of 
moulds, called also pig-iton and cast- 
metal. 

Cas'tle, Sax. cast el. 1. A fortified house. 

2. In ships, there are two parts called 

by this name ; the forecastle, which is a 
short deck in the fore part of the ship, 
above the upper deck , and the hindercastle 
at the stern. 

Castle-guard, a feudal tenure, or 
knight’s service, which obliged the tenant 
to perform service within the realm with- 
out limitation. 

Castle-ward, an imposition laid upon 
subjects dwelling within a certain dis- 
tance of a castle, for the purpose of main- 
taining watch and ward in the castle. 

Cas'tor, Lat. from xaerrae*. 1. The 
systematic name of the heaver, a genus of 
Mammalia, of the order Rodcntta. See 
Hewer. — —2. The English name of the 
castoreum of the pharmacopoeias , a pecu- 
liar odorous concrete substance, obtained 
from the Castor fiber (common beaver). 
The castor is contained in two hags, 
situated in the inguinal region. The best 
comes from Russia. 

Castor anb Pollux, a fiery meteor 
which, at sea, appears sometimes ad- 
hering to a part of a ship, in the form of 
one, two, or even more balls. When one 
only appears it is called Helena ; two are 
called Castor and Pollux, or TyndartdtB. 

Castor -oil, isobtained chiefly from the 
seeds of the lltctnus communis, or Palma 
Chrtstt, an annual plant found in most 
tropical countries. The oil is separated 
from the seeds, either by boiling them in 
vi ater, or by subjecting them to strong 
pressure. 

Castra'tion. 1. In surgery, the removal 

of a testicle from the body 2. In 

botany, the removal of the anther of a 
flower. 

Castra'to (Italian). A male person 
emasculated for the purpose of improving | 
his voice for singing 


Car'uistrv, the doctrine or science of 
conscience, or the science of resolving 
cases of doubtful propriety, or of deter- 
mining the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
what a man may do, by rules and prin- 
ciples drawn from the Senptuies, from 
the laws of society, or from equity and 
natural reason. 

Ca'sus Fo^dehis (Lat.), the case stipu- 
lated by treaty That which comes within 
the terras of compact. 

Cat. 1. The domestic cat is the Felis 
cattis, Lin., originally from the forests of 

Europe. See IVlis. 2. A vessel formed 

on the Norwegian model, of about 600 
tons burthen, cairying from 20 to 30 keels 

of coals 3. A tackle or combination 

of pulleys, to suspend the anchor at the 

lat's-head of a ship. 4 A double tripod, 

having six feet. 

Cai'abasioNjU place under the altar, in 
the Greek church, where the relics are 
kept. 

Catachresir, xxrxx(r t inf, a rhetorical 
figure, wherein the name of one thing is 
borrowed to express another thing, as 
“ the blood of the grape.” 

Ca'tabap'tists, xar », against, and 
/ 3evrr/£a> , I baptise. Those who oppose 
infant baptism, or deny the necessity of 
baptism at all. 

CVrACAUs'iics, xotraxotiaj, I burn, in 
Optica or Geometry, aie the caustic curves 
formed by the reflection of light, in con- 
tradistinction to diacoustic curves, which 
are formed by refraction. 

Cat'ac lvsm, a deluge, xxrxxXvtrfMf . 
Applied to describe the Noachian deluge. 

Cat'acombs, subterranean places for 
burying the dead, from xxrxxoifxxu , 
I sleep away. The term is said to have 
been first applied to the chapel of St. 
Sebastian in Rome, where St. Peter was 
deposited. It is now applied to a vast 
number of sepulchres on the Appian Way, 
about three miles from Rome These are 
supposed to have been the cells and caves 
in which were deposited the bodies Of the 
primitive Christians. The Egyptian cata- 
combs extend over a wide tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Grand Cairo; 
and those of Paris under a considerable 
part of the city. 

Catacou'stics, from xxrotxeuoi , to hear. 
That part of acoustics which treats of re- 
flected sounds 

Catadiof'tbricr, from xxrx and 
t rofjcat , to see through. The branch of 
optics which treats of reflected light. 

Cat'af al'oo (It.) , a scaffold. A temporary 
structure of carpentry, decorated with 
painting and sculpture, representing a 
tomb, and used in funeral ceremonies. 

Catatau, a sort of smelting furnace In 
use in the Pyrenees, where malleable iron 

T 
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is obtained directly from the ores by one 
fusion. It is not suited to the reduction 
of the clayey iron ores of this country. 

Catxlec'tic Verses are such as want 
either feet or syllables, from Ka.ro. and 
kiya/' 

Catalkp'sia, I from Kora.kau.Cavu, to 

CataLep'sis, > seize. A trance, a disease 

Catalbp'sv, J which consists in a total 
suspension of sensibility and voluntary mo- 
tion, and generally also of mental powor , 
the pulsation of the heart and breathing 
continuing, the muscles remaining flex- 
ible, the body yielding to and retaining 
any position, in which respect it differs 
chiefly from ecstacy. , 

Ca'taloode IUisonnee, a catalogue of 
books, classed under heads. 

Catal 'm, a genus of American trees- 
Diandra — Monogi/nia. 

Catal'ysis, Karakvtnf , dissolution. An 
imaginary force which is supposed to 
assist in the decomposition of some bodies, 
and the composition of others. Thus the 
conversion of sugar into alcohol by yeast, 
which itself is not changed, is cited as an 
instance of catalysis. 

Cavamara'n, a sort of raft, originally 
used in China as a fishing-boat The name 
was applied to explosive vessels, intended 
to destroy the French flotilla at Bou- 
logne, early in this century. 

Catame'nia, the monthly discharge of 
females, koto, and pury, a month. 

Cataphon'ics, the doctrine of reflected 
sounds, Kara, and <puvn, sound. 

Cataph'or, from xarapefu, to fall 
down, a term used by some to designate 
a state of coma, and by others an unu- 
sually sound sleep. 

Cat'apolt, a military engine used by 
the ancient Greeks and Homans for throw - 
Ing stones, darts, and arrows upon the 
enemy , from Kara, and crakku, to throw. 

CA-r'ARACT, from xaraea<r<ru, to fall with 
violence. 1 . A great fall of water over a 
precipice ; a cascade upon a great scale. 
That of Niagara is the largest in the 

world. 2. An interruption of sight pro 

duced by opacity, either of the crystal- 
line lens or its capsule, or the fluid of 
Morgagni, or more generally any percep- 
tible obstacle to vision, situated between 
the vitreous humour and the urea and 
pupil. The first species is called true 
cataract , and when the disease consists 
of opaque matter situated before the 
lens, it is denominated false cataract 

Catarr'h, from xara^tu, to flow from ; 
a cold in the head or on the chest ; it de- 
velopes itself by inflammation of the lin- 
ing membrane of the air passages. Com- 
mon catarrh Is called a cold, and epidemte 
catarrh is influenza. 

Catas'tasis, xurcurraffis 1 . The con- 


stitution or state of anything, as of the 

atmosphere. 2. The restoration of a 

thing to its natural condition, state, or 
position. 

Catastrophe, xaratrrfotpvi, from xarat 
and rr^tipu. The change or revolution 
of events which produces the final event 
of a dramatic piece, or the unfolding of 
the plot. The ancients divided their 
plays into prostasis, epitasis, catastasis, 
and catastrophe, the introduction, con- 
tinuance, heightening, and development. 

Cat-block, a two or three-fold block, 
with an iron strap and large hook, used 
on board ships to draw up anchors to the 
cat’B-head. 

Cat-call, a squeaking instrument, used 
in play-houses to condemn plays. 

Catch'drains, the feeders of reservoirs. 
In the constructing of canals, the same as 
counter -drains. 

Cvtoh-word, a word at the bottom of 
a page which begins the next page. 
Catchwords are not now inserted. 

Catch-work Meadows, grass lands with 
very regular surfaces, subject to irriga- 
tion, the water as it descends being inter- 
cepted by drains. 

Catechu', the Terra japontca, an ex- 
tract oi an astringent nature obtained 
from two plants , viz , the acacia catechu , 
a tree of great abundance in many of 
the forests of India, and the nauclea gam- 
ble, a scandent shrub, extensively culti- 
vated in the countries lying on both sides 
of the straits of Malacca. From the first- 
named plant the catechu is obtained by 
boiling the chips of the interior of the 
trunk , from the latter it is obtained by 
boiling the leaves Catechu has long 
been employed in India for tanning hides, 
in this country it is chiefly used iu dyeing 
browns. 

Catechu'men, an adult who is receiv- 
ing instruction and preparing himself for 
baptism. The name, from xarrxeu/utm, 
the place where the catechist taught, Is 
commonly applied to pagans not fully in- 
structed in the Christian religion. 

Categorical Proposition, xurviyo ^ tu , 
I declare something of another. A pro- 
position which affirms or denies that the 
subject does not agree with the predicate. 

Cat'egohy, xorpyo^to. In logic, an 
enumeration of all the attributes con- 
tained under a genus. In the logic of 
Aristotle there are ten categories: sub- 
stance, quantity, quality, relation, action, 
passion, time, place, situation, and habit, 

Catln'ary, Lat. catenarius, appertain- 
ing to a chain (catena) , used to denote the 
curve which a chain forms itself into by 
its own weight when hung freely be- 
tween two points of suspension, whe- 
ther tho^e points be in the same horizon* 
tal plane or not 



Caten'diate, when a surface presents 
a series of ridges like the links of a chain. 

CATEnem-AR, a female papilio or but- 
terfly lays her eggs, from which they are 
hatched, not as butterflies, but animals 
with an elongated body, divided into 
rings, and a head furnished with jaws 
and several small eyes, having very short 
feet, six of which are inferior, scaly, and 
pointed, the rest, varying in number and 
membranes, being attached to the poste- 
rior annuli. These animals are caterpil- 
lars. They live In this state for a cer 
tain period, and repeatedly change their 
skin. An epoch, however, arrives when 
from the skin of a caterpillar issues a to- 
tally dilfeient being, of an oblong form 
and without distinct limbs, which soon j 
ceases to move, and remains a long time 
apparently dead and desiccated, under 
the name of a chri/salis. After a time the 
skin of the chrysalis splits, and the but- 
terfly issues forth, w ith humid and soft 
flabby wings, which in a few moments 
enlarge and become firm, and the animal 
Is ready for flight. This is what is called 

the metamorphosis of insects. 2. A 

name common to all the plants of the 
genus Scorpiurus, which are hardy Euro- 
pean annuals. 

Cat-Fish. 1. A species of squalus or 

shark. 2. A species of cotint found in 

the North American rivers. 

Cyt-Fam.. See Cat’s-Hkau. 

Cat-Got, the name given very absurdly 
to cords made of the twisted intestines of 
sheep. Whip-cord, hatter's cords, bow- 
strings, clockmaker’s cord, and fiddle 
and harp strings are all made of cat-gut 
variously prepared. 

Catu'an, pure. An oriental 

sect of Christians. 

Cath'arine- Wheel. 1 1. An orna- 

Cath'ekine-Wheei.. j mented window 
or compartment of a window in ancient 
buildings, of acircular form, with rosettes 
or radiating divisions of various colours. 

2. A sort of firework constructed in 

thp form of a wheel, which is made to 
turn round when it is let off. 

Cath'arist, one who pretends to more 
purity than others possess ; from xatOxeo;, 
pure. 

Cathar'tine, a substance of a reddish 
colour, peculiar smell, and bitter nau- 
seous taste, obtained from the leaves of 
senna . 

Catha'rtocarpus, a genus of plants se- 
parated from the Linmean genus Cassia. 
The Cassia fistula is placed in this genus, 
and named C. fistula. 

Cathebrae, Lat. cathedra, from 
xxQify a, a chair ; used to designate the 
head church of a diocese, sometimes called 
ecclesia matrix, or mother church. 

Catheter, Lat. from xaQirr^, a long 


hollow tube introduced by surgeons into 
the urinary bladder, to draw off urine 
when the patient is unable to pass it na- 
turally. Catheters oif made of silver, of 
mixed metals, and of elastic gum. 

Cathe'tos, Lat. from xothre f , a line or 
radius falling perpendicularly on another 
line or surface : thus, in optics, (l). The 
cathetus of incidence, is a right line drawn 
from a point of the object perpendicular 
to the reflecting plane. (2). The cathetus 
of reflection is a right lino draw’n from the 
eye, perpendicular to the reflecting plane. 
(3). The cathetus of obhqnation is a right 
linedrawm perpendicular to the speculum 
in the point of incidence or reflection. In 
architecture, a euthetus is, (1;. A perpen- 
dicular line passing through a cylindrical 
body, as a column or baluster. (2) . A lino 
falling perpendicularly, ar.d passing 
through the centre eye of the volute of 
the Ionic chapiter. 

Cai'hoi/icon, from xaQoXt xov , a univer- 
sal remedy : a medicine which was sup- 
posed to purge away all vitiated humours. 

Cathode, from xaroe., downwards, and 
oSoj , a way. The way which the sun sets ; 
the surface at which electricity passes out 
of a body, supposing the current to move 
in the apparent direction of the sun. 

Cat-hook, the strong hook attached to 
a cat- block. 

Cation, from xatrx, downwards, and 
tTpu, to go. That which goes down; a 
substance which in electrolysis passes to 
the cathode. 

Cat's in. See Amtntum. 

Ca’i'i ino, a long, narrow’, double-edged, 
sharp pointed knife, used by surgeons 
chiefly in amputations. 

Cat'-min r, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Nepcta, but especially 
applied to the N. catarut, a liritish per- 
ennial : eats are said to be fond of it. 

Catocys'ti, in malacology, the second 
great division of the Echini. They have 
the opening for the vent in the base of 
the shell, and are divided into fibula;, 
cassides, scuta, and placenta’. 

Catop'trks, from xotro*T$ov, a mirror. 
The science of reflex vision, or that part 
of optics which explains the properties of 
reflected light, particularly that reflected 
from polished surfaces, whether plain or 
curved. 

Cat’s'-ete, a beautiful variety ofrhom- 
bohedral quaitz, having an opalescence 
resembling the light from the eye of the 
cat: whence its name. The finest speci- 
mens of this stone are brought from 
Ceylon. 

Cat’s'- heaps, two strong short beams of 
timber, projecting almost horizontally 
over a ship’s bows, one on each side of the 
bow’ sprit: called also cat-heads. These 
t 2 
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beams carry two or throe sheaves, about 
which a rope, called the cat-fall or cat- 
dolc , passes and tigpmuwicates with the 
cat- block. 

Cat’s'- raw, anions' seamen, 1. A light 
air perceived in a calm by a rippling on 
the surface of the w ater. — 2. A parti- 
cular turn in the bight of a rope, made to 
hook a tackle on. 

Cat'balt, a beautifully granulated salt 
obtained from the bittern or leach-brine 
that runs from the salt when taken from 
the pans at salt-works. This salt is used 
in the making of hard soap and for curing 
fish. It is very pure. 

Cat’s'-tail, a name common to all the 
plants, 1. of the genus Phleum ; 2. of the 
genus Typha. This last has more com- 
monly the name Reed-mace. There are 
several native species of both genera. 

Cat-thyme, the Syrian herb mastich 
( Teucrtum marum), a shrub which grotvs 
plentifully in Greece, Eg) pt, Crete, and 
Syria. The dried and powdered leaves 
are used in medicine, but chiefly as an 
errhine. 

Ca t'ti e, beasts In general serving for 
tillage or other labour, or for food to man. 
In the primary sense, the term includes 
camels, horses, asses, all the varieties of 
doint sticated horned beasts or the bovine 
genus, sheep, goats, and perhaps swine. 
Animals of thp bovine genus arc usuallv 
distinguished by the name of neat, horned, 
or black rattle, while sheep of all kinds, 
goats, swine, &c., are denominated small 
cattle. The origin of the term cattle is 
doubtful— it may be Norm, octal, goods, or 
Arm. rhetal, beasts, or some cognate root. 

Cac'cus, a word used in Ameiica to 
denote a meeting of citizens to agree upon 
candidates to be proposed for election to 
offices, or to concert measures for support- 
ing a party. The origin of the word is 
not ascertained. 

Cau'ua (Latin), a tail: applied to parts 
resembling a tail, as the elongated base of 
the ventre, lip, or columella of shells. 

Cau'dex (Latin) , a stem : applied by some 
botanists to that part both of the root and 
stem of a plant which is not ramified. 

Cacdic'ula, a thin clastic process of the 
pollen masses of the orchidaceous plants. 

Calf, a chest with holes for keepiug 
fish alive under water. 

Cau k, 1 a name given by English miners 

Cawx, i to sulphate of barytes or heavy I 
spar. 

Caul, the English name of the omentum 
(q. v.). A detached portion of the mem- 
brane is sometimes found covering the 
lace of a newly born child : this in popular 
language is named the caul. The super- 
stitious believe that this species of mem- 
brane, borne about the person, will pre- 
vent an individual from ever being 
drowned. 


Cau'licoles, the slender stems or stalks 
of the leaves of the abacus in the Corin- 
thian capital. 

Cacuc'clus, the slender part which 
connects the cotyledon of a seed with the 
radicle. 

Cao'line, Lat. caulinus, appertaining to 
the stem : applied to leaves and peduncles 
which come immediately from the stem 

Cau'lis (Latin), a stem which bears the 
leaves as well as the flowers. 

Caclk'jng. 1. In nautical language, 

see Calking. 2. In architecture, the old 

mode of fixing the binding joists of a floor, 
or the tie-beams of a roof, by dovetailing 
into the wall plates: called also cocking. 

Ca v locar'poub, xavXo;, stem, and 
xot^roc, fruit. Perennial plants which 
yield flowers and fruit. 

Catt'stic, from xetw, to bum. A sub- 
stance which has so great a tendency to 
combine with organised substances as to 
destroy their texture. The common cau- 
stics are lunar caustic, or nitrate of silver, 
and caustic potash. 

Cai 'stu- Parley, the seeds of the Vera- 
trum sabadtlla, a plant of Senegal. They 
are powerfully caustic. 

Cal's? it Curve, the curve formed by 
the collec cd rays of light issuing from a 
curved reflector : called also the catacaustic 
curve. 

Cau'tery, from xettoi, to bum. The 
application of a red-hot iron is an actual 
cautery ; the application of a caustic is a 
potential cautery. 

Cautioner, in Scots law, a security ov 
person bound by obligation for another. 

CAu'rioNRi , in Scots law, the obligation 
by which one person becomes security 
for another, that he shall pay a sum of 
money, &c. 

Cavje'dium, Lat. in ancient architecture, 
an open quadrangle within a house. 

Cavalilk, In fortification, an elevation 
of earth , situated ordinarily in the gorge 
of a bastion, and bordered with a parapet 
with embrasures. 

Cavaliers, in history , the party of 
Charles I. 

Cavati'na (Italian), a short air with- 
out a return or second part, which is 
sometimes relieved by recitative 

Cava'zion, | from lait. ravo, to hollow , 

Cava'bion, t the foundation plan for tlie 
walls of a building, which may be as 
deep as one-sixth part of its height. 

Ca'vea. In ancient architecture, the sub- 
terranean cells in amphitheatres, in 
which wild boasts were confined, iu 
readiness for the fights of the arena. 

Ca'vlat, a Latin word meaning “ lei 
him beware," ubed in courts of law to de- 
note a process to stop proceedings, also 
to denote a notice of intention to apply 
1 for a patent for some invention. 
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Ca'veatinq (See Caveat), a term in fen- 
cing applied to the shifting of the sword 
from one side of an adversary to the other. 

Cavet'to, Ital. dim. of Lat. cavua, an 
architectural term used to denote a con- 
cave ornamental moulding, opposed in 
effect to the ovolo ; the concavity of the 
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one and the convexity of the other are 
not to exceed the quarter of a circle. The 
projection of the cavetto is equal to its 
altitude. 

Cav'fzon 1 (French), a sort of nosc- 

Cav'essow j band of iron, leather, or 
■wood, sometimes flat and sometimes hol- 
low, put on the nose of a horse to wring 
it, and thus to forward the suppling and 
breaking of him. 

Ca'via, the guinea-pig or cobag, a genus 
of quadrupeds of the order Rodentia, Cuv. 
The best known species is the urns porcel- 
lus, Lin. The word Cavia is Brazilian. 

Cavi'ar (French), a substance prepared 
chiefly in Russia, consisting of salted 
roes of large fish, especially the sturgeon, 
caught in the Wolga The Italians first 
brought it to Europe, under the name of 
cat tale The root of the word is perhaps 
Arabic, gabtar. 

Cavoli'nite, a Vesuvian mineral of a 
hexahcdral form, occurring in the inte- 
rior of calcareous balls, accompanied by 
garnets, klocrase, mica, and granular py- 
roxine, lining the cavity of geode, &c. 
Named in honour of Cavolini, a Neapoli- 
tan naturalist. 

Cayenne, a species of very pungent 
pepper, called Cayenne pepper and Guinea 
pepper. It is prepared from the pods of 
several species of the capsicum, which 
originally came from Cayenne, but la now 
brought from both the Indies 

C. B , Companion of the Bath. 

C. C , Cains College. C. C C., Corpus 
Christi College. 

CtANo'mus, a genus of shrubby plants, 
Pentandna — Monogyma. Name ,xt»veodo$, 
the Serratula arsenals. The New Jersey 
tea {C. Amertcanu8) is perhaps the best 
known species of this genus. 

Ce’brio, a genus of Pentamorous cole- 
optera, family Serrtcomes. This genus 
is thtfcrype of the cebrionite tribe, and is 
now subdivided into Physodactylus, Ane- 
lastes, Sandalus, Rhapicera, &c. These 
insects are chiefly found on aquatic plants. 

Ce’par, the Puma cedrus , Lin.„by Tour- 
nefort ranked under Lartx. It is a coni- 
ferous evergreen, bearing large roundish 
cones of smooth scales, standing erect, 


the leaves small, narrow, and thickly set. 
This tree is nowhere iound native but on 
Mount Libanus, and is usually distin- 
guished by the name of the Vedas oj Le- 
banon. Few are now found on Lebanon, 
but those that remain aie of immense 
size. The red cedar, so well known from 
its being used m the manufacture of 
black-lead pencils, is the wood of the 
"Virginian cedar, a spoeies of juniper 
(Jumperus Viryintana) , a large tree of 
America, West Indies, and Japan. Like 
the cedar of Lebanon it is not attacked 
by w’orms. 

Ci/dra, the fruit of a species of orange, 
citron, or lemon, a tree which bears the 
same name. Its peel contains a highly 
prized essential oil used to flavour pre- 
serves. 

Clpre'la, the bastard -cedar, the genoric 
name of a tree of liar bo does Pc /t tan- 
dr t a — Monogyma. It is the type of the 
natural order Cedrelaceae. Name dim. of 
cedrus, the cedar-tree. 

I Cel'anmne, a name common to all the 
plants of the genus Chehdontum, two spe- 
cies of which are British. The greater 
celandine, called also tettenoort ; the 
lesser celandine is called also piletmrt, 
The great tree celandine is a species of 
bocconta found m the West Indies. 

Crla'strwa, the staff- tree, si genus. Pen - 
tandria — Monogyma Name from cr/rtsfcra, 
a shepherd’s cup It is the type of the 
Celastriaeeae, a natural order of shrubby 
exogens. 

Ct i'aturf, Lat ceelatura, from cerlo, to 
engrave , the art of engraving or emboss- 
ing, or that which is engraved or em- 
bossed. 

Ce'lb. A tumour caused by 

the protrusion of any soft part , a hernia. 
This word is ehietly used in composition, 
as enterocele, epiplocele, &c. 

Ci i 'ereh, light horsemen instituted by 
ltomulus when he settled the constitu- 
tion of Rome. 

Celes tine, native sulphate of strontia, 
so named from its being frequently found 
of a blue colour, but it also occurs per- 
fectly colourless and sometimes red 
| Clleh'tins, a religious order named 
from Pope Celestin They have about 
100 convents in Italy and 20 in Trance. 

Ce'liac, Lat celtacu8, pertaining to the 
lower belly or intestines. 

Cel' lari st. 1 1 An officer in a monas- 

Cel'larkr. ) tery who has the charge 
of procuring und keeping provisions —— 
2. An officer in chapters w'ho has the care 
of the temporals, and particularly of dis- 
tributing bread, wine, and money , to 
canons on account of their attendance in 
the choir 

Cbllula'ria, a genus of coralliferous 
polypi, forming the type of Cuvier’s fa- 
mily o f cellular t*. 
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Catn'tA'nn, a family of ooralliferous 
polypiers, bearing a general resemblance 
to the hydra. Each polypus is adherent 
in a calcareous cell, and only communi- 
cates with the others bj an extremely 
tenuous external tunic, ov by the minute 
pore s which traverse the parieties of the 
cells. 

Cellular iNTrnrvENT. the succulent 
pulpy substance situated immediately 
under the cuticle of plants. Thus lean eg 
consist chiefly of this substance, and the 
stems and hranches an* surrounded by it. 
It is the seat of colour, mostly green, but 
is itself colourless, the colouring matter 
being contained in its vesicles. 

Cel'lului Memmravi , thut tissue of 
flhny meshes which connects the minute 
component parts of most of the structures 
of the animal body. 

Celo'si v, a genus of tropical plants. Pen- 
tandria — Monogynia . There are many spe- 
cies, all producing fine flow ers, from which 
the genus has obtained the name coxcomb. 

Cbm'ent, Lat. ctementum. Chemists 
give this name to all sorts of lutes, and 
builders use it to denote a stronger kind 
of mortar than that common!} employed. 

Cementa'tion, a chemical process, which 
consists in surrounding a body in the solid 
state with the powder of some other bo- 
dies, and exposing the whole for a time, in 
a close vessel, to a degree of heat not sulli- | 
eient to fuse the contents 11ms lr in is 
converted into steel bj cementation with 
charcoal; green bottle-glass is converted 
into porcelain by cementation with sand, 
&c. The term is also used for the act of 
cementing. * 

Cen'obxtes, a religious order who live 
in community : opp >sed to anchoi cts The 
term is Gr. xoivoQio'nx, a community, 
from xoivos, common, and to live. 

Cense, Lat. cmnu, a valuation, a regis- 
tering, a tax : ccmeo, to enrol, to tax. 

Cen'ser, a vase or pan in which in- 
cense is burned (see Incense). The Jewish 
censer is a sort of cliaihng-dish, covered 
by a dome, and suspended by a chain, 
used to offer perfumes in sacrificing. 

Crw'soR, Latin. An officer at ancient 
Home, whose business was to register the 
effects of the citizens, to impose taxes 
according to the property which each 
man possessed, and to inspect the man- 
ners of the citizens, with power to censure 
vice by inflicting a public* mark of igno- 
miny on the offender. (Sec ('em re ) The 
term is now used to designate one em- 
powered to examine manuscripts and 
books, before they are committi d to the 
press, to see that they contain nothing 
immoral or heretical. 

Censure, Lat. cenmtra. (See Censor.) 
Among ecelmmiict, this term is used to 
denote a sentence of condemnation on a 


member of a church for mal-conduct, by 
which he is deprived of the communion 
of the church, or prohibited from per- 
forming the sacerdotal office. 

Oen'sus, Latin. The declaration made 
in ancient Koine by the citizens before the 
censors (See Oenroh.) This declaration 
was registered, and contained an enume- 
ration of all their lands and estates, their 
quantity and quality, with the wives, 
children, domestics, tenants, and slaves 
oi each citizen. In modem times the 
word Is use d to denote the enumeration 
of the inhabitants of a country. Thus a 
census of the population of Great Britain 
is made every 10 years. 

Cini, contracted from Lat. centum, a 
hundred. Hence, per cmt. means per 
hundred, as Juc per cent., meaning five in 
the hundred. Cent is also the name of a 
copper com of the United States of Amc 
rica, of which 100 one dollar. 

CTn'taor, Lat. centnurus, a fabulous 
being, supposed to be half man and half 
horse. The origin of the fable and name 
is not ascertained. This name is now 
given to part of a southern constellation 
(the Archer), in form of a centaur, usually 
joined with the wolf. It contains 35 stais. 

CENTAr'nrA, the centaury A very ex 
tensiv c genus of plants, mostly perennials. 
Si/ngenesia — Poly, frmtranea. Name, Lat. 
from y,ivrotv$tot- 'I he knapweed, blue 
bottle, sultan, and star-thistle, are well- 
known British species. 

Cen'taurv. 1. A name common to all 
the plants of the genus Cmtaurea (q.\.i. 

2. The Chtronta centaunum, a Biitish 

annual plant. 

C’ente'nks, the tcaric. A genus of mam- 
miferous animals of Madagascar, sepa 
rated b} Illiger from the genus Ennau tu», 
Lin. There are three species, all covered 
with spines, like the hedgehog but they 
me somewhat larger. Order Camana, 
family bmctivora, Cuv. 

Cfn'tlrino or Centre. The temporary 
woodwork on which any vaulted work is 
constructed. 

Cem'es'imal, in arithmetic, the next 
step of progression after decimal, answer- 
ing to the English word hundredth (ccu- 
Usimus, from centum). 

Or ntesim avion, a military mode of 
punishing for desertion, mutiny, or the 
like, where one person in a hundred 
(centum) is selected for execution. 

lb n'tiahe, from cent and ore, a French 
superficial measure, the hundred tlx part 
of an are, or 1*196 square >ards. 

Centieo'i ious, from emtum and folium, 1 
having a hundred leaves. 

Cen'tiorade, from centum and gradus, a 
degree, divided into a hundred degrees. 
Graduated into a hundred divisions or 
equal parts, as a centigrade thermometer. 
See Thermometer, 
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CBx'TioiUMvir, from cent and gramme 
A Trench weight, the hundredth part of 
a gramme, or 0* 1 543 grains See Ur am ml. 

C'cntil'itbh, trom cent and litre. A 
Trench* measure of capacity, tho hun- 
dredth part of a litre, or 0 6)03 cub. inch. 

CuviiMi'iiiK, lrom tent and mitre. A 
Tiench long measure, the hundredth 
part of a metre , or 0 3937 inchc s. 

(T.n'hplu, Lat. eentipeda, an animal 
(insect) having a hundred feet ( lenfum 
and pu>). I he term in commonly applied 
to insects which have many feet. 

( en'inui, in metallurgy and assaying, 
a deennusuc hundred (<enhnn). Metal- 
lui gists use a weight divided into a 
hundred equal parts, oath one pound: 
'lhe whole they call a centner The pound 
is divided into 32 equal parts or half 
ounces; the halt-ounce into twoquai tors, 
nnd these into two drams. Assayors use 
dittcrent weights: with them a centner is 
a dram, to which the other parts are pro- 
portionate, 

Ci n'to, Lat. a patched cloth Used to 
designate a composition formed of verses 
or passages from other authois, disposed 
in a new order. 

Cen'trai , Lat. centralis, relating to the 
centre, e.g. the central forces, which Is the 
name given in meehanh s to those powers 
winch cause a moving body to lecede 
, trom, or tend towards, the et litre ot 
| motion. 

| Cen fins, Lat. centrum, from Kivr^ov 
I a point. Popularly, a point equallv distant 
from the extremities of aline, figure, or 
I body. In the geometry ot curves, any 
point in which two or more diameters 
concur, is called a centre. In meehanh al 
philosophy there is, 1. Centre, of gravity , 
that point about which the parts of a 
body, in any situation, balance each I 

otlur. 2. Centre of motion , the point 

about which all the other parts of a body 
move, when that body is put in motion • 
tins is more correctly the axis, and passes 
through the centre of gravity ,if the body 

be not under constiunil 3. Centre of 

oscillation, that point in a pendulum, in 
which, it the weight of the seveiul parts 
weie collected, each vibration would be 
performed in the same time as when those 
weights were sepaiate. This is the point 
whence the length of the pendulum is 

measured. 4. Centre of suspiusum, that 

point in a mov in g body wherein the per- 
eutient force is greatest, or that point 
with which, if the body strike against 
any obstacle, no shock will be lelt at the 
point of suspension. The centre of a dial 
| is a point in which the axis of the world 
mierset ts the plane oi the dial, und there- 
foie, in dials which have two centres, it 
I Is the point wherein ull the hour-lines 
i intersect. The centre of a bastion is the 
1 point in the middle Of the goige where 


the capital line commences, which i« 
generally at the angle of the Inner 
polygon. 

C’EN'TiiEBrT, a carpenter's tool, which 
makes a cylindrical hole, and turns on an 
axis or centre when used in boring. 

Ci:ntiui"uoal, from centrum, ceutie, 
and fugio, to flee, tending to recede fVom 
the centre. The centnjugal force of a. 
body is that force by which any body 
moving in a curve tends to fly off from the 
axis of its motion, in a tangent to the 
periphery of the curve. Thus the cen- 
trifugal ioice arising from the velocity of 
the caith in its orbit, balances the attrac- 
tion of the sun, and that arising from the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, is l-2B9th of 
that torce with w Inch bodies tend to fall 
towards its centre. In the centrifugal 
pump, which has the form of the letter T* 
and j evolves on an axis, this force has 
been applied to the raising of water. 

Centripetal, from centrum , centre, 
and peto, to seek ; tending towards the 
centre. The centripetal force of a body is 
that force, whatever it may be, which 
impels it fiom a right line towards a 
point as a centre, os in the case of a 
planet revolving round the sun as the 
centre of the system. 

Ci mkonoT ls, a genus of Scombroides, 
cli arm ter Led by the spines, which, in 
aiunthopterygious fishes, generally form 
the anteiior portion of the doisal or a | 
first sopai.iti dorsal, but in them aio free 
and unconnected by a common membrane ; 
they all have ventials. The pilot-fish is 
a spci iPH, or rather subgenus (Nauccutes, 
ltatincsque; of tins genus. 

( i mem via (Latin), one of the 105 
judges in ancient Home, appointed to 
decide eoinmon causes amongsthe people. 
The word is compounded ofivumm, a hun- 
dred, and nr, u man. 

Ciniumviri, Homan judges who wore 
chosen three from each of the 35 tribes, 
making in all 105, though they were de- 
signated in round numbers 100 men. 

Crt«.TE'RioN (from centum ) , a military 
officer among the Homans, who com- 
manded 100 men, answering to a captain 
in modern times. 

Cfs'tcio, a hundred years (centum, a 
hundred) , generally any thing consisting 
of a hundred parts. The cniturtes of 
Magdeburg , is a title given to an ecclesi- 
astical history, arranged in 13 centuries. 

It is tho work of a great number of pro- 
testants of Magdeburg. 

Ch’haianThub, the button-wood tree 
of North America, constituting a genus 
Tnandria — Monogynm. Name from 
xi$aA v\, a head, and atvSog, a flower, 
j Ci phalvs pis, a fossil fish of the car- 
I boniferous series, named from its head 
I (iseipaAn) being covered by a sort of shield 
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j Kims)) having the hones united into 
one osseous case. 

CErHAx'ic,froin 'xt$a) wj, the head ; per- 
taining to the head. In pharmacy, a 
variety of medicines are called cephalic* , 
a.s being adapted for the cure of disorders 
of the head : of this class is cephalic snuff, 
the active ingredient o which is asara- 
bacea.— -In anatomy, the term is applied 
to a vein of the arm anciently supposed 
to have some particular connexion with 
the head. The jugular vein is also called 
the cephalic vein, and the carotid artery is 
sometimes termed the cephalic artery. 

Cephalo'dium, in botany , a figure re- 
sembling a convex shield without an ele- 
vated rim. 

On ph aXjOM , eteh , from xifx> y, the head, 
and ptAT^ov, measure ; an instrument for- 
merly used to estimate the size of the 
foetal head during parturition. 

COTKAr.o'PHOKA, xiCpahy, the head, and 
I I bear. 1. A name substituted by 

| 3)e Blainville for the Cephalopoda (q. v.) 

i of Cuvier. 2. A genus of South Ameri- 

I can plants of one species (a perennial), 

I formerly called Grcrmia aromatica, from 
the name of the discoverer, and the aro- 
matic flavour of the dried leaves. 

(Jephalopo'da, a class of mollusks com- 
prising only a single order, divided into 
genera according to the nature of the 
shell : those which have no shell are ar- 
ranged by Linnaeus in the genus Sepia or 
cuttle-fish. The 8epia, Nautilus, Bclem- 
nites, Ammonites, and Nummulitcs, are 
the genera included in this tribe according 
to Cuvier. The feet of the voracious ani- 
mals are placed round their heads (w hence 
the name, from xi<paXr n a head, and j roba, 
feet), and thev walk in consequence with 
their head" downwards. Between the 
base of the feet is situated the mouth, 
armed with two stout horny jaws, re- 
sembling the beak of a parrot. Their 
flesh is eaten, and their ink, a peculiar 
and intensely black excretion, with which 
they darken the surrounding water when 
they want to conceal themselves, is used 
in painting- the China or Indian inks arc 
supposed to be made of it. 

Cki-h'amjs a genus of Gymnodontcs 
found in the European seas- the short 
sunfish is a species Name from xtptX*, 
a head, the tail being so short and high, 
that this fish resembles one whose pos- 
terior portion has been truncated. The 
species named is about four feet in length, 
and weighs upwards of 300 lbs. 

Ceph'i r a, a constellation in the northern j 
hemisphere containing 35 stars, named in 
memory of an ancient king of Ethiopia, 
said to be the father of Andromeda, and 
husband of Cassiopeia. 

Chuaine. By the saponification of 


cerine, margarate of potash is obtained, 
and a substance resembling wax. This 
is named Cerdine by Boudet and Boissonet. 
It cannot be converted into soap, fuses at 
160®, and may be distilled without altera- 
tion. 

Cer'asin (from cerasus ) ; a name given 
by chemists to those gumrrp - substances 
which swell in cold water, but do not 
readily dissolve in it: the best example 
of this species of vegetable product is 
gum tragacanth. 

Ceras'tes {xtgecprris, from xtfas, a 
horn). A serpent, a species of Coluber 
which the ancients supposed to be fur- 
nished with horns. (Pliny 8. 23.) 

Ceras'tium, the mouse-ear chtckweed ; a 
numerous genus of small hardy plants. 
Dccandria — Pentayynia. There are many 
British species. 

Cer'ate, Lat. ceratum, from cera ; a 
composition of wax, oil, or lard, with or 
without other ingredients. Many cerates 
are used in medicine. Their consistence 
is intermediate between that of plasters 
and that of ointments. 

CrRATo'mA, the carob-tree, or St. John’s 
bread, a genus of one species found in 
Europe and Asia. Polyganna — Tricccia. 
This is the x^xtuvik of Galen, and is so 
named from its horn-like pod. 

Ckhatot'ome, from xe^as , a horn, and 
Ttfjsva), to cut, a knife used by surgeons 
for dividing the cornea of tho eye. 

CeratophVia, a tribe of coralliferous 
polypi of two genera, the Antipat hes and 
the Gorgoma. They have a horny axis 
(whence the name from xt^as, horn, and 
< pvrov , a plant); this is covered by a fleshy 
substance, from the cavities of which 
polypi occasionally appear. 

Oerau'a, ia, or 1 names formerly 

Cerac'ma Lapidts, I given to the fos- 
sil of hmites, from a supposition lhat they 
were formed in the air. (Pliny 37, 9 and 
10 ) 

Cer'atrtn, the bitter principle of Ice- 
land moss. 

Cek'bi lies, in ancient mythology, a mon- 
ster who guarded the entrance of the infer- 
nal regions, who had from 3 to 100 heads, 
aecoiding to the whims of the authors. 

Cercopith'fccs, a genus of quadru- 
maua, comprehending the long-tailed 
monkeys — xtgxos, a tail, and erttiyxoi, a 
monkey. Numerous species, ot every 
variety of size and colour, abound in 
Africa : they live in troops, and do much 
damage to tho gardens and helds under 
cultivation. 

CEnt'osis.from xi$xos,a. tail. 1. A poly- 
pus of the uterus. 2. An enlargement 

of the clitoris. 

Cere, the naked skin which covers the 
base of a hawk’s bill. 
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Cebx.bisl'j.um , Lat. dim. of cerebrum ; tlie 
little brain, situate behind the cerebrum. 
Sie Encephalos. 

Cer'emonies, Master of the, an officer 
of tlie king’s household, instituted for the 
more honourable reception of strangers 
of quality. 

Cf.r'eolite, wax-stone ( cera and XiBct), 
a substance resembling steatite. 

Cerkop'bis, the generic name of an Aus- 
tialian goose, characterised by a green 
ceie-like naked membrane, covering the 
upper portion of the base of the bill. 

Ce'res. 1. The mjthological goddess 
of com and tillage, the daughter of Sa- 
turn and Ops. 2. The name of a planet 

discovered by M. Piazzi, at Palermo in 
Sicily, in 1801. It is situated between 
Mars and Jupiter. 

CVrkub, in botany, a colour, surface, or 
texture, resembling that of wax. 

Cf/rint* one of the constituents of wax 
(cera). "Wax, like the oils and fats, has 
been found to be composed of two sub- 
stances, which differ from each other only 
in tlieir fusibility, and their solubility in 
alcohol, and which are called Cntne and 
Mynctne. The first is analogous to dame, 
and the myricine corresponds to .steal tnc. 
Bp. gr. of cerine 909, melting pt 138 v , 
soluble in 10 times its weight of boiling 
alcohol. 

Ceiun'thian 8, an early sect of heretics 
who denied the Divlnitj of Christ. Named 
from Cerinthus, tlie founder of the sect. 

Ce'rite, ^he silicious oxide of cerium ; 
a rare mineral of a rose rod colour, found 
in the Swedish mine of Bastnfts, and long 
known to the German mineralogists, 
under the name of Dastnds Schwer&tem, 
I. e. heavy stone of Bastn&s. It is named 
Cerite from the metal it contains. 

Ciritu'u’m, the name given by Bru- 
gueir to a turretted or turriculated spiral 
shell, of which Lamark lias discovered 
upwards of 60 species in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Class (lastei opoda ; order 
1‘ectmibranchiata ; family liuccmaidu. 

Ce'hitjm, a metal discovered in 1803, by 
Hisingor and Berzelius, in cerite (q.v.), 
and named by them after the planet 
Ceres. It is brittle, white, and volatile 
in a very intense heat, is not aeted upon 
by nitric acid, but is dissolved in aqua- 
rigia, nitro-hydrochtonr acid. 

Chi'oma, In ancient architecture, the 
apartment in a bath or gjnmasium in 
which persons anointed themselves with 
wax and oil. 

Ceroi'i as'tic, the art of modelling in 
wax , it is of very high antiquity. 

Ckrobtrq'tcm , x , r ,% i >; , wax , and crrqwros , 
spread. A species of encaustic painting 
executed on horn or ivory. 

Ckr'tiua, the creeper or ox-eve, a genus 
of birds. Order Faturtme • family Tinui- 


rostres, Cuv About 50 species of this 
little bird ate enumerated. They take 
their name from their habit of climbing 
trees like wood peckers. The common 
ox-eye is well known. 

Ceutif'icate, in a general sense, means 
any written testimony ; but the word is 
used in a more practical sense to denote 
the written declaration of some public 
officer, to be used os evidence in a court 
or to substantiate a fact, and is consi- 
dered as being given under the oath of 
the officer. 

Ceutif'icate Cockbt. In the Customs. 
See Cot kkt. 

Certificates of Origin, written docu- 
ments subscribed by the proper officers of 
the places where goods were shipped. 
These are required by the importers of 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and spirits from any 
British plantation. 

Cm i’Iora'ri, a writ issued out of Chan- 
cery or other superior court, to call up 
the records of an inferior court, or re- 
move a cause there depending, that it 
may be tried in the superior court. This 
writ iR obtained upon complaint of a 
party that he cannot in the inferior court 
receive justice, or that he is not certain 
(certw,) of receiving it. 

Cerise, Lat. cerussa. Carbonate of 
lead, commonly called white lead. 

Cer'vk al, Lat. cervicalis, belonging to 
the neck {cciv tx) as the cervical vertebrae, 
muscles, and arteries. 

Cervicuuranchia'ta, the name of an 
order of shells, in the conchological sys- 
tem of Do Blainville, comprising the two 
families Jtotifera and Branchifera, and 
the genera Patella, Fissurella, Emargi- 
nata, and Parmopliorus. 

Cfr'ycs (Latin), a stag; a genus ol 
Ruminant mammalia, which have heads 
armed with antlers ; the females, how- 
ever (the rein-deer alone excepted), are 
always without them. The elk or moose, 
roebuck, axis, fallow-deer, &c., are spe- 
cies. The flesh is used as food. 

Crs'piiosE Plants are such as produce 
many stems from one root, and which 
have all their leaves radical, so as to re- 
semble turfs. From c capes, a turf. 

Cersa'vtt, a Latin word meaning he 
fiath ceased, from cesso, to cease, used in 
law as the name of a writ given by sta- 
tute to recover lands, when the tenant or 
occupier has ceased for two years to per- 
form the service which constitutes the 
condition of his tenure, and has not 
sufficient goods or chattels to be dis- 
trained. 

Crs'sto Bono'iu w, a Latin law phrase 
meaning the surrender by an insolvent 
debtor of his entire property to his cre- 
ditors. This exempts him from all per- 
sonal penalties. 

Ces6<>h. In late, one who neglects for 
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two fears to perform the service by which 
he holds lands, so that he incurs the dan- 
ger of the writ of cessavit. 

Cks i o'ideje, a tribe of intestinal worms, 
comprising those without external 
suckers. Only one genus is known, the 
Ltffula, inhabiting certain birds and fresh 
water fish. 

Cestba'i ionts, a sub-family of sharks 
found fossil in all strata, from the carbo- 
niferous to the most recent chalk series. 
The Csstraeion Philippi, or Port Jackson 
Shark, is the only living specimen of the 
tribe. 

Ces'tus, zi/rros- The marriage girdle 
or girdle of Venus among the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Ckso'ra. See Cassujia. 

Ceta'cea, 1 an order of marine mam- 

Ceta'ceans, j miferous animals, includ- 
ing the whale, porpoise, dolphin, &c 
They are warm-blooded and bieathe air 
by means of lungs, and they bring forth 
young alive and suckle them. 

Cetacea Hebbivoua, herbivorous ce- 
tacea. These constitute Cuvier’s first 
family of Cetacea, and comprise the ge- 
nera Manama, Halicore (dugoug, siren, 
sea-eon, &c.), and Stcllerus. They fic- 
quently leave the water to seek pasture 
on shore. The teeth have flat crowns, 
They have two mammae on the breast, 
and hairy mubtaolnos, two circumstances 
which, observed from a distance, as they 
raise the anterior part of the body \erti- 
cally from the water, give them some 
resemblance to human beings, and have 
probably occasioned those fabulous ac- 
counts of tritons and sirens which some 
travellers pretend to have seen. 

Ceiacea Ordinabia, ordinary Cetacea. 
These form Cuvier’s second family of Ce- 
tacea, and comprise the genera Oelphmus 
(dolphin) , Phoctena (porpoise) , Monodon 
(narwhal); Physeter (cachalot or sper- 
maceti whale), and Baliena (true whale). 
The ordinary cetacea are distinguished 
from the preceding by the singular appa- 
ratus from which they have received the 
name of Blowers. 

Cbte, a whale. The sixth order 

of Mammalia in the Systema Natura of 
Linnmus. 

Cet'ic Acid, a name given by Chev- 
reuil to what he supposed to be a pe- 
culiar acid resulting from the saponiflea 
tion of cetine, but which he has since 
found to be merely a mixture of margarie 
acid and cetine. 

Cf tine, a name given by Chevreuil to 
spermaceti, from cete, a whale 

Cfto'kta, a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects commonly termed gold-beaters, from 
then biillmnt golden green colours They 
are common on flowers, and frequently 
on those of the rose and cider 


Ci/tl’s (Latin), the whale. The name of 
a large constellation in tho southern he- 
misphere containing 97 stars. The most 
brilliant is Menkar, situated in the upper 
mandible. 

Cev'adic Acid. By the action of pot- 
ash on the fatty matter of the ccvadilla, 
an acid is obtained which is called the 
Leva die. 

Cev'lanite, a dark-green or black va- 
riety of dodecahedral corundum, which 
occurs in the sand of the rivers of Ceylon, 
from which island it is named. 

Chab'abite, rhombohedral reolite , the 
chabastc of Hatty, and schabastt of Wer- 
ner. The mineral is usually white, hut 
has sometimes a rosy tinge. Silica forms 
about 50 per cent of the whole. 

Cha'cone or Ciacone (8pan ), a kind of 
dance resembling a saraband, of Moorish 
origin. 

CnjEKopHYi/ioM, a genus of small 
plants. Pentandna — Ihgyma. Name from 
Xetifco, to gladden, and Qvhhov, a leaf, in 
allusion to the luxuriance of its foliage. 
The common chervil or cow-parsley, 
sweet cicely, and babtard hemlock are 
species. 

Chj'iodon a genus offish abundant in 
the seas of hot climates, where they fre- 
quent rocky shores They are adorned 
with the most beautiful colours, and are 
reckoned good eating. They take their 
name liom their teeth, which in length 
and tenuity resemble hairs collected in 
close rows, like a brush. 

Oiiaioi'' tiros, a genus. Class Attt- 
culata. Older llorsibranchiata, Cuv Tho 
mouth has neither jaws nor proboscis. 
The animal is provided u ith nine pair of 
feet, and a pair of long silky fasciculi, re- 
sembling wings The only species known 
is about 10 inches long, and inhabits a 
tube resembling parchment. It is found 
at the Antilles. 

Cha'ffry. Iii iron-works, ft forge in 
which an ancony or square mass of iron, 
hammered into a bar in the middle, with 
Its ends rough , is reduced to a complete 
bar, by hammering down the ends to the 
shape of the middle. 

Chaie-wax, an officer belonging to tho 
lord chancellor, who fits the wax for 
sealing writs. 

Chaf'fer, a small portable furnace. 

Chaif-wehd, a plant, the bastard pim- 
pernel ( Centuneulus ) , also cudweed, a 
spot ies of Onaphahnm. 

Chai'fv Paleuious, when a surface is 
coiercd with small, weak, erect, mem- 
branous scales, resembling the chaff' of 
corn 

, Chain In surveying, a measure of 
length, composed of a ceitain number 
of links of iron wiie, sevung to take 
I the distance between two places. Gun- 
1 ter’b chain consists of 100 such links, each 
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7‘92 inches, consequently equal to 66 feet I Chal'ciues, a genus of Scincoldeans. 


or 4 poles. 

Chain-Boat, a large boat fitted for get- 
ting up mooring-chains, anchors, &c. 

Chain-Cable. See Cable. 

Chain-Pomp, a well-known hydraulic 
machine for raising water. It is usually 
made from 12 to 25 feet in length, and 
consists of two collateral square barrels, 
and an endless chain of pistons of the 
same form fixed at proper distances. The 
chain is moved round a coarse kind of 
wheel-work, the teeth of which are so 
contrived as to receive one half of the 
flat pistons and lot them fold in, and they 
take hold of the links as they rise. Half 
the pistons are ascending when the ma- 
chine is at work, and bring up a full bore 
of water in the pump. 

Chain-Shot, two balls chained toge- 
ther, used chiefly at sea, to be shot against 
vessels to damage the rigging. 

Chain-Timber, a piece of timber in 
breadth equal to the length and breadth 
of a brick , used for strengthening brick- 
walls, by insertion in the middle of the 
height.of the story. 

Cuain-Wai.es. In a ship, broad and 
thick planks projecting from a ship’s sides, 
abreast and behind the masts, fry the 
purpose of extending the shrouds, for 
better supporting the masts, and prevent- 
ing the shrouds from damaging the gun- 
wale by rubbing. Every mast has its 
chain -wales. 

Chain'work, a peculiar style of textile 
fabric, to which hosiery and tambouring 
belong. 

Chair, a moveable seat. This name is 
used to designate a pedestal or socket of 
cast-iron used upon railways, for receiv- 
ing and securing the rails upon the blocks, 
to which they are fastened by oak tree- 
nails. The chair for receiving the ends 
of two rails is termed a joint or double 
chair, being larger than tho simple or in- 
termediate chairs. 

Chaise-longue (French), a sort of sofa 
open at one end. 

Chal'aza, XaXctCa. A hailstone. 1. In 
botany , a point marked on the interior 
tunic of the seeds of some plants, which 
answers to the insertion of their umbili- 
cal cord. It is sometimes coloured, as in 

the lemon and orange. 2. The two 

white bodies attached to the membrane 
which covers the yolk of an egg, are 
called chalazm or grandincs. 

Chala'ojb, a name applied to the two 
twisted cords attached to the yolk of an 
egg, to maintain it uppermost in every 
position of the egg. 

Chalckdo'nt, a sub-species of quartz, 
called also white agate, named from Chcd- 
cedon, a town in Asia Minor. 

Chalcedo'nvx, a variety of agate, in 
which white and grey layers alternate. 


They are elongated lizards resembling 
serpents ; but the scales are rectangular, 
forming transverse bands which do not 
encroach on each other. 

C'HALcin'iiE, a tribe of hymenopterous 
insects, of which the genus Chalets is the 
type- 

Ch alci'dictim. In ancient architecture , 
a large building for administering justice ; 
sometimes the tribunal itself. 

Chal'cis, a genus of hymenopterous in- 
sects so named from their being decorated 
with extremely brilliant metallic colours 
{xahxes, brass). 

Chalcography, the art of engraving 
on brass ; vothxos, brass, and u, to 
write. 

Chal'dron, a dry English measure ; 38 
coal bushels make a chaldron, and 21 chal- 
drons make a score. The bushel contains 
2217 6 cubic inches, hut when heaped it 
contains 2815‘5 cubic inches, making the 
chaldron 68 65 cubic feet. The Newcastle 
chaldron contains 53 twt., and is just 
double of tho London chaldron. 

Chalk, a white earthy limestone, (car- 
bonate of lime), Sp. gr. 2 3. It usually 
contains an Inconsiderable portion of silcx 
and iron. 

Chalk Formation. This term is ap- 
plied, In the nomenclature of geology, to 
a group of deposits very dissimilar In 
their compositions, but agreeing in the 
character of the organic remains which 
they contain, and refernble to the same 
epoch of formation. Those strata are dis- 
tinguished into : 1. The Maestricht beds; 
2. The upper chalk with flints ; 3. The 
lower chalk without flints ; 4. The 
upper green sand; 5. The gault; C. The 
lower green sand. The whole of these 
are marine deposits, and their greatest 
aggregate thickness in England may be 
estimated at from 600 to 1000 feet. 

Chalk-Stone, a calcareous concretion 
in the hands and feet of violently affected 
gouty persons. 

Chal'lenoe. In law, an exception to 
jurors ; the claim o f a party that certain 
jurors shall not sit in trial upon him or 
his cause. The right of challenge is given 
both in civil and criminal eases, for cer- 
tain causes which are supposed to disqua- 
lify a juror to be an impartial judge. Tho 
word is Norm., calenge, an accusation. 
Among sportsmen, the opening cry of 
hounds at first finding the scent of the 
game, is called the challenge, and the 
same name is given to any invitation, 
verbal or written, of parties, to decide a 
controversy by duel. 

Cha'ma, a genus of inequivalvcd adhe- 
ring bivalvos, forming the type of the fa- 
mily Chamacea. 

Chamace'a, a family of bivalves placed 
by Lamarck in the order Dimyaria, and 
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bv l)e BlalnviUe In the Order Lam el l 
branchinta It comprises the genera 
chama, dlceras, etheria, isoeardlum tri 
gonla, &c In the arrangement of Cuvier 
it forms the third family of testaceous 
aoephala, and comprising only the genus 
chama, Lin 

Cha'ma Gic.as, Lin , a species of chama 
inhabiting the Indim ocean it is the 
largest and heaviest shell known, weigh 
ing sometimes between 300 and 400 lbs 
Its occupant is so large as to furnish 120 
men with a good meal 

Cha'mber, Lat camera, from xoifjux$ct, 
an arched roof, the vaulted room Ibis 
word has generally the signification of 
apartment, as the chamber of a mine, a 
place generally of a cubical form, wheie 
the powdei is confined the chamber of a 
mortar, which is that part of the chase 
Where the powder lies In a general 
sense the word is taken to mean the pla< e 
where an assembly meets, and also the 
assembly itself 1 The star chamber, the 
authority of which was abolished by the 
statute 17 Car 1 This hall was so called 
because the roof was painted with stais 

-2 Chamber of Commerce, an assembly 

of merchants to discuss the affurs of 

trade 3 Chamber of assurance, usually 

a society of merchants and others f oi car 
rying on the business of insurance, but 
in Holland a court of justice where insur 
ancc causes are tried— —4 Chamber of 
London, an apartment m London where 
the city money is deposited 

Chambered Shki 1 8, such shells as are 
divided into compartments by septa, 
usually called multtlocular 

Chamber lain, an officer charged uith 
the management of a chamber or Cham 
bers fhe lord chamberlain of Great 
Britain Is the sixth office r of the crown 
His office is hereditary, and he is entitled 
to livery and lodging in the imperial 
court He has the oversight of all officers 
belonging to the royal chambers, except 
the bed chamber, wardrobe &c , and ad 
ministers the oath to all officers above 
stairs —The chamberlains of the Exche 
quer of London, of Chester, of North 
"Wales, Ac , are commonly receivers of 
rents and revenues, and have certain 
rights and immunities attached to their 
situations 

Cha'mbrancb, an ornamental border on 
doors, windows, and fire places This 
ornament is commonly taken from the 
architrave of the order of the building 
Tn window frames, the sill is also orna 
mented, forming a fourth side The top 
of the three sided chambranle is called 
the tremsverse, and the sides ascendants 

Chamb cron, n name common to all the 
species (seven) of the genus Chammleo 
The chameleon is particularly remarkable 
for the great sfxe of its lungs, which wlien 


fully dilated, make the body almost traps 
parent This circumstance enables ft 
to change colour at pleasure, by enabling 
it to ttuow a greater or loss quantity of 
blood upon the surface of the body, and 
perhaps also some what to change the hue 
of the blood itself, by varying the degree 
of its aeration 

Ch\mf leon Min eral When peroxide 
of nnntanese is mixed with an equal 
weight of nitre or carbonate of potash, 
and the mixtuio fused at a red heat a 
gteen coloured mass is obtained called 
chanuleon mineral When this substance 
is dissolved in water, the solution is at 
first green , it then becomes successively 
blue, purple, and red and finally throws 
down a brown precipitate and beoomes 
colourless from these phenomena it dc 
rives its name 

Cham rrn, 1 a Bmall gutter or furrow 
Cham tret j < ut in wood or other hard 
miteiial as in stones, pillais, or other 
ornamented parts of a building The 
word ig also used as a verb, meaning to 
channel 

Cua mois, a species of the antelope tribe 
of animal«i whose skin is made into the 
soft h ather c illed shammy It inhabits 
the Alpine mountains 
Chvmomile a name (from ehammme 
lum, from the ground, and 

an apple) common to all the plants of the 
genus Anthemis, but especially applied to 
the A nobtlis, a well known perennial, 
cultivated for its medicinal properties 
Cham fain, in heraldry, champain, or 
point champain is a maik of dishonour In 
the coat of arms of an individual who has 
killed a prisoner of war after he has asked 
for quarter 

Cham fain Line In ornamental carved 
work formed of excavations, the line 
parallel to the continuous line, either as 
cending or descending, is called the cham- 
pain line 

Chamf de Mars, in French history, the 
public assemblies of the Franks, which 
were held in the open air, and in the 
month of March, whence the name 
Cham'perty, Fr champart, field rent , 
a species of maintenance, being a bargain 
with a plaintiff or defendant, to divide 
the land or other matter m Buit between 
them, if they prevail, whereupon the 
ebampertor is to carry on the party s suit 
at his own expense This is equivalent 
to a purchase of the right of suing 
Chance med let, in tow, the killing of 
a person by chance, when the killer is 
doing a lawful act , if he be doing an un 
la wful act the killing Is felony 
Chan cellob, Lat cancellanus, a chief 
scribe or notary under the Homan em 
peiors , but in England in later times, an 
| officer invested with judicial poWers, and 
particularly with the superintendence ot 
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all charters, and other official writings 
that require to be solemnly authenti- 
cated. Hence this officer became the 
keeper of the great seal and keeper of 
the king’s conscience. The lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain is at present the 
highest officer of the crown. He is privy 
counsellor by his office, prolocutor of the 
house of lords by prescription, and judge 
of the court of Chancery. — From the Ro- 
man empire, the office of chancellor passed 
to the church, and hence every bishop 
has his chancellor , and there are chancel- 
lors of cathedrals who hear lessons, lec- 
ture in the church, hear causes, apply the 
seals, &c. The universities have also 
their chancellors, who seal diplomas or 
letters of degree, &c The chancellors of 
military orders are officers who seal the 
commissions and mandates of the chapters 
and assembly of the knights, and deliver 
their acts under the seal of their order. 

Chan'cellor or the Exchequer, an 
officer who presides in that court, and 
takes care of the interests of the crown 
He has power with the lord treasurer to 
lease the crown lands, and with others to 
compound for forfeitures on penal sta- 
tutes. He is the British finance minister. 

Chah'cert, the highest court of justice 
in Great Britain, next to Parliament, 
consisting of two distinct tribunals one 
ordinary , being a court of common law, 
the other extraordinary, being a court of 
equity. 

Ch an delie'r (French). 1. A frame with 
branches to hold a number of candles to 
illuminate a large room 2. In fortifi- 

cation, a moveable parapet serving to 
support fascines to cover pioneers. 

Chan'ni l, a part in the Ionic order of 
architecture, somewhat hollow under the 
abacus, after the listel, it lies upon the 
echinus, having its coulters or turning 
upoa each, to make the volutes. 

Chanks, Ohank'shells, common conch 
shells, chiefly Ashed up by divers m the 
Gulf of Manar, on the coast opposite Jaff- 
napatam, in Ceylon. They are of a spiral 
form, and constitute a considerable article 
of trade in India, where they are sawn 
into narrow rings, and worn as orna- 
ments for the arms, legs, and fingers, by 
the Hindu women. 

Chan'cee. 1. The pipe which sounds 

the tenor or treble in a bagpipe. 2. The 

chief singer or priest of the chantry. 

Oha v'i'ra , Er. chantrerte. A chapel en- 
dowed for the maintenance of one or 
more priests, daily to say or sing mass 
for the soul of the endower, or such as he 
appoints. 

Chap'eatt (French). In heraldry, a cap. 

Chap'ei.. 1. A house for public wor- 
ship, of which there are several kinds, as 
parochial chapels, distinct from the mother 
church, chapels oj ease, built in large 


parishes for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants ; free, chapels, founded by 
wealthy individuals ; domestic chapels, 
built by noblemen for the accommodation 
of their families. The name took its 
origin thus : — the kings of France, through 
superstitious notions, carried in times of 
war St. Martin’s hat into the field, wlieie 
it v, as kept in a tent a6 a precious relic. 
This tent took the name capella, a little 
hat, and the priest who had the ch&ige 
of it was called capellanm, now chaplain, 
and lienee tho word chapel came to signify 

any private oratory. 2. A printer’s 

work-room, said to be so called from 
printing being first carried on in a chapel. 

Chap'elet, l Fr. chapelet. A pair of 

Cbap'let, f stirrup leathers, with stir- 
rups made fast to the pommel of the sad- 
dle by a sort of leather buckle, after they 
have been adjusted to the length and 
bearing of the rider. 

Chap'elunu, turning a ship round in a 
light bree/e, when close hauled, so that 
she shall lay the same way as before. 

Chap eron (French), a cap worn by the 
knights of the garter in their habits. It 
was anciently worn by men, women, 
nobles, and populace , afterwards appro 
prlated to doctors and licentiates in col 
leges. The name then passed to cer- 
tain devices placid on the foreheads of 
horses which draw the hearse in pompous 
funerals. 

Chap'iter. 1. In architecture, a difter- 

ent word for capital. 2. The charge of 

a justice to an inquest. 

CHAr'iAiN. -See Chapel. 

Chap'let, Fr. chapelet. Among Catho- 
lics, a chaplet is a string of beads, by 
mhich they count the number of their 
prayers, usually called a paternoster : 
hence the word is taken by architects to 
denote any ornamental fillet in the form 
of a string of beads. 

Ch ai>'ter, Fr chapitre, Lat. caput. 1. A 

division of a book or treatise. 2. A 

community of clergymen belonging to a 

cathedral or collegiate church. 3. A 

place where delinquents receive discipline 
and correction. — -4. A decretal epistle. 

Chapter-house, Lat. capitulum. The 
apartment of a cathedral in which the 
heads of the church transact business. 

Char'actfr, a mark or abbreviation 
used in certain arts and sciences: thus 
there are the numeral characters, 1, 2, 3, 
&c., used to express numbers , algebraical 
chat acters used to represent abstract quan- 
tity: these are usually the letters of the 
alphabet, with certain other symbols and 
signs to denote the operations of addition 
and subtraction, with their abbrevia- 
tions, multiplication, and divis-on Thi>e 
characters of opeiatioa are -+■ for addi- 
tion, — for subtraction, X for inultiph 
cation, and — ~ ior division. There *ue 
v 
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also astronomical characters { see Signs;, 
and musical characters ( see Notes). 

Characteristic, that w'hich character- 
ises The characteristic of a Logai ithm is 
its index or exponent , the characteristic 
triangle of a curve is a rectilinear right- 
angled triangle, whose hypothenuse makes 
a part of the curve, not sensibly different 
from a right line. 

Char' a. of (French), a species of riddle, 
the subject of which is a name or a w ord 
that is proposed for solution from an en- 
igmatical description of its several sylla- 
bles, and of the whole word. The follow- 
ing is a good example from the French — 
“ My first makes use of my second to eat 
my whole ” the solution being chien-dent, 
or dog's grass. 

Chaiia'drius, the Plover • a genus of 
blrd9 Order Grallatm ur, famil> Pressi- 
rostres, Cuv It is now divided into two 
subgenera, viz. (lidicnemus, Tern , and 
Charadrtus, Cuv 

Char'i oai,, a black, brittle, and some- 
what sonorous mass, obtained in large 
quantity by burning wood out of contact 
with the air ( See Carbon ) If hones he 
exposed to a red heat in a covered cruci- 
ble, a black mass remains, which is char- 
coal mixed with earthy matter, and is 
called animal charcoal Charcoal is used 
on particular occasions as fuel, as it gives 
a strong steady heat without smoke Jt 
is used in destroying the smell, colour, 
and taste of various substances, in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and in its 
finer states, as in ivory black, lamp 
black, &c it forms the basis of black 
paints, printers’ ink , &c 

Charge, Fr chaige, from the root of 
cargo — In law, 1 The instructions given 
by a judge to a jury. 2 The instruc- 

tions given by a bishop to the clergy of 
his diocese. — -3 A notification to a debtor 
to make payment under pains and penal- 
ties on or before a certain day — In gun- 
nery, the powder and ball with which a 
gun is loaded —In heraldry, whatever is 
borne on coats of arms — In painting, an 
exaggerated representation of a person — 
In physics, a quantity of electricity col- 
lected in a Leyden jnv,&c — In ) amen/, a 
preparation used as a remedy for sprains, 
&c. 

CHAnan'n’ArFAiRiis, the third and low- 
est class Of foreign ministers 

Charge of Lead, 36 pigs, each 6 stones 
all but 2 lbs. 

Charitv, Sisters of, an institution of 
females in France, whose office is to at- 
tend the sick. 

Ch aribs’s Wain. In astronomy, seven 
stars— the constellation called Ursa Major 
or the Great Bear. 

Chare, a fish of the salmon tribe, the 
Saltno umhla , Cuv. Yarr. Jen. ; Salmo 
alpmus, Penn. This beautiful little fish. 


found in our lakes of Westmoreland, 
Wales, and Scotland, has various names 
according to the intensity of its colours, 
as gold-fish, red charr, &c. 

Chart, Lat charta ; a hydrographical 
map. The term is applied to a marine 
map, while the word map is applied to a 
draught of some portion of land Charts 
are of several kinds, as plain, globular, 
and Mercator charts. 

Chari At Eous, Lat. charta, paper; pa- 
pery, the paper-like texture of most 
leaves. 

Char'ter, Lat charta ; a written in- 
strument executed with usual forms, 
given as evidence of a grant, contract, or 
whatever is done between man and man. 
In its most general sense, it is the instru- 
ment ot a grant conferring powers, rights, 
and privileges, from some sovereign or 
party having power to grant such 
charters 

Char'ier-tarty, a written contract be- 
tween the owner or master of a ship and 
the freighter, by w hich the fbrmer lets 
his ship, or part of it, under certain con- 
ditions, for the conveyance of goods of 
the freighter — Charter-party is in com- 
mercial law what an indenture is at com- 
mon law — The term is French, charte- 
partie, a divided charter 

CHAR'TtTLARY See Cartdt.art. 

Chase. In printing , an iron frame three- 
fifths of an inch thick, in which pages of 
letter are wedged up to prevent the types 
from getting displaced during the print- 
ing Chases are of different sizes, to suit 
the pages to be wedged (technically, 

locked) in them 2. A tow of hedge or 

other plants , also an extent of waste or 

forest land 3. Chase of a gun, the 

whole length of the bore. 

Chase Guns, those ship guns which 
have their ports at the head or stern. A 
gun at the head is called a how-chase ; one 
at the stern is a stem-chase. 

Chasing. ( See Enchasing.) In opera - 
tue mechanics, screw-cutting is often 
termed chasing ; the thread is said to be 
chased. 

Ch asi e-Tree, a name common to all 
the species of the genus Viler, but es- 
pecially applied to the agnus castus. It 
was anciently believed by the Roman 
ladies to promote chastity, for which 
reason they strewed their beds with 
its leaves. 

Chato'yant, a term used to describe a 
property of some metallic and other sub- 
stances, of varying their colours accord- 
ing to the way in which they are held, as 
is the case with the feathers of some 
birds, which appear very different when 
v iewed in different positions. The word 
is composed of chat, cat, and ceil, eye. 

Chat, probably Fr chat, met. small , as 
Chat Potatoes, small potatoes only fit foi 
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feeding pigs, &c. ; Chat-wood , small wood 
only fit for fuel. 

Chai'tfls. In law, all goods moveable 
or immoveable, except such as have the 
nature of freehold. The term is only 
used in the plural form. 

Chat, Cha ya-Root, the root of the Olden- 
landta umbellata, a biennial, which grows 
wild on the Coromandel coast, and is like- 
wise cultivated there for the use of dj ers, 
for the same purposes as madder is with us 

Check, ) an order to some person, 

Chfqoe, J usually a banker, to pay a 
specified sum to the bearer on demand, in 
which respect it differs from a bill of ex- 
change. 

Check-Mate, a movement in the game 
of chess which kills or hinders the adver- 
sary’s king from moving. Mate is from 
Spanish matar, to kill. 

Chegkt. In heraldry, a border that has 
more than two row s of checkers, or when 
the bordure is checkered after the manner 
of a chess-board. 

Cheers. In mechanics, those pieces of 
a machine which form corresponding 
sides, or which are double and alike, and 
have the operative parts of the machine 
between them 

CimsB,the curd of milk* coagulated by 
rennet, separated from the serum or whey, 
and pressed In a vat or mould to harden 
it The principal varieties of cheese 
known in commerce arc — Brickbat, 
formed of new milk and cream, chiefly 
in Wiltshire, and sold in square pieces 
about the sire of brickbats. Cheddar, a 
rich, thick , and round variety, of a spongy 
appearance, weighing usually about 
200 lbs. Cheshire, a rich, solid, and homo- 
geneous quality, weighing from 100 lbs 
to 200 lbs. Derbyshire, a small, rich and 
white varioty. Dunlop, a quality made 
in Scotland, * very like the Derbyshire. 
Gloucester, a rich and mild vai lety, of two 
qualities, the single and double • the for- 
mer contains half the cream of the milk, 
and the last the whole Sage or green 
cheese is 6imply coloured by a decoction 
Of sage and other leaves added to the 
milk. In Scotland seeds of lovage are 
added. Lincolnshire, a small and soft qua- 
lity, made of new milk and cream Nor- 
folk is dyed yellow wi th annotto or saffron. 
Slip-coat, a small and very rich variety, 
not unlike butter, but white. Stilton, a 
solid, ilch, buttery, and white sort, made 
in Leicestershire. It is seldom used till 
two years old, and is the dearest of En- 
glish cheeses. Cottmham, this differs from 
the former chiefly in shape, being broad, 
while the Stilton is twice as high as it is 
broad. The Cottenham is also superiorly 
flavoured. Suffolk, a variety made from 
skim-milk, that is milk deprived of the 
whole cream. Yorkshire is the same as 
the slip -coat cheese. 


Cheese-Press, a machine for pressing 
curd in the making of cheese 

Chesse Ren’n k i , a plant, ladies’ bed- 
straw ( Galium verum). See Hr in n h . 

Cheese-Vat, the vat or case in which 
curd is placed to be pressed in the process 
of making cheese. 

Chef i a, a Mahratta name common to 
the Felis jubata (the hunting leopard), and 
the Felis leopardw, In this country it is 
confined to the former species 

C'hf'goe, a tropical insect that enters 
the skin of the feet, and multiplies incre- 
dibly. 

Cheiran'thus, the Stock wall-flower, a 
genus of plants. Tetradynamm — Stlwuoxa. 
Name from x u Z> the hand, and avtta? , a 
flower , a flower to be borne in the hand. 

Ciirmor'i eh * , a family of mammiforous 
animals which have the fingers of the 
hand greatly elongated, and a production 
of the skin extending between the fingers 
and betw een the hands and the feet , so as 
to supplv the place of wings, and enable 
the animals to fly small distances, e. g. 
the bats This family stands first in Cu- 
vier’s order Camarta. Name from x il ir 
a hand, and arngoict, a wing. ' ' * 

Chei/ifer, the name given by Geoffroy 
to the ObtMum of Illiger. The chelifers 
form a genus placed by Cuvier among the 
pieudo-siorptons. They closely resemble 
small scoipions destitute of tail, run 
swiftly, and frequently retrograde like 
crabs, whence the generic name chelifer. 

Chelo'nia, Chelonians. The tortoise 
tribe , xthmvYi, a tortoise In the arrange- 
ment of Cuvier, Chelonia forms the first 
order of Heptilia. Lmnteus includes Che- 
lonia in the genus Tcstudo The order is 
now divided in the genera Test udo or Land 
Tortoises, Frnys or Piesh-water Tor- 
toises , Chelonia or Sea Tortoises , Chcly ♦ 
or Hatrachian Tortoises, and Tnonyx or 
Soft shelled Tortoises , and Merremi has 
distinguished by the name of Sphargis 
those chelonia? whose shell is destitute of 
plates Name from xt hmvt, testudo, a 
tortoise. 

Chelsea Pensioner, the name of a nos- 
trum for rheumatism, consisting of gum 
guaiac, rhubarb, cream ot tartar, flowers 
of sulphur, nutmeg, and clarified honey. 
It is said to derive its name from a Chel- 
sea pensioner having cured Lord Am- 
herst with it. 

Chfm'istrv, from xvf^t‘*> usually de- 
rived from xto>, to fuse or melt, but more 
probably the old name of Egypt {dienna), 
where the art had its origin The learned 
are not yet agreed upon the most proper 
definition of chemistry, lloerhaave calls 
it an art , Macquer, Black, Fourcroy, and 
most modern chemists, call it a science. 
According to Brande, it is that branch of 
natural knowledge which teaches us the 
v 2 
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properties of elementary substances, and 
of their mutual combinations ; it inquires 
into the laws which affect, and into the 
powers which preside over their union , 
it examines the proportions in which 
they combine, and the modes of separat- 
ing them when combined, and endea- 
vours to apply such knowledge to the 
explication of natural phenomena, and 
to useful purposes in the arts. According 
to Turner, its object is to examine the re- 
lations which affinity establishes between 
bodies, ascertain with precision the na- 
ture and constitution of the compounds 
it produces, and determine the laws by 
which its actions arc regulated. The ob- 
jects to which the chemist’s attention is 
directed, comprehend all substances com- 
posing the globe. 

CHFQ'tJFRs, stones in the facings of 
walls, of uniformly equal dimensions, so 
arranged that no interruption occurs in 
the joints, either horizontally or verti- 
cally 

CHE'utTY, Cheeky, or Chequered. In 
heraldry , when a field is divided by 
transverse lines into equal squares of dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

Ciier'ry, the well-known fruit of the 
Primus rerams. It was brought from 
Ccrasus in Pontus to Italy, b> Lucullus, 
a.r 680, and was subsequently introduced 
into England by the Itomnns There 
are other fruits known popularly by the 
name of cherries, which are produced by 
other plants than the Primus, as the 
llarbadocs - cherry, Cornelian - cherry, 
Dwarf cherry, Hottentot-chcri y , Winter- 
cherry, Ac. 

Cnpn'RY-t-AURri,, the Primus laiiro- 
cerasus ; called also poison-laurel, bay- 
laurel, Alexandrian-laurel, &c. The poi- 
sonous quality of this laurel is prussic 
acid. 

Chert In mineralogy, a sub-species of 
rhomboidal quartz, called also hornstone, 
petrosilex, and rock-flint. It is coarser, 
and less splintery than common flint, and 
fusible. It occurs in large masses in 
quarries of limestone. 

Cher'cbim. See Seraphim. 

Chess, Fr tehees. A game performed 
by two partieg, with different pl«ccs, 
upon a checkered board • that is a board 
divided into 64 squares called houses. 
Each player has eight dignified pieces — 
a king, queen, two knights, two bishops, 
and two rooks or castles, besides eight 
pawns or foot-soldiers. These are all 
moved according to certain rules, and the 
success of the game depends entirely upon 
skill. 

Chess-tree. In ships, a piece of wood 
bolted porpendiculaily on the side, to 
confine the clews of the mainsail. 

Chest-pout* uerino, a disease in horses, 
like pleurisy in the human subject. 


Chpt'wert a men sure of corn in Russia, 
=* S 91 Win. bushels. 

Chev'aux de Frisk, Fr the Friesland 
horse. A piece of timber transversed 
with wooden spikes, pointed wilh iron, 
five or six feet long: used to defend a 
passage, stop a breach, or make a re- 
trenchment to stop cavalry. 

Chev'eril, leather made of kid-skin. 

Chev'ron, Fr. a rafter. Applied, in 
heraldry , as the name of one of the 
honourable ordinaries, representing two 
rafters of a house joined together in 
chief, such as carpenters set on the high- 
est part of a house to support the roof. 
2. An ornament in Gothic architec- 
ture, to which the name of zigzag is also 
given. 

Cm v'ronfl, an ordinary similar to 
chevron, but only half the dimensions 

Chkvret'te. In artillery , an engine for 
raising guns and mortars into their car- 
nages. 

Chian Turpentine, another name for 
the Cyprus turpentine, obtained from the 
Pt star hue terebmthus. 

CHivs'ourE, the Holspath of Werner, 
and the Made of Hatty, iound in day 
slate in Cumberland and Argjleshire 
The crystals of this mineral are ai langed 
in four-sided, nearly rectangular prisms, 
biliea, 68 49, alumina, 30 17 , magnesia, 
4 12 , oxide of iron, 2 7 , water 0 27. Name 
from and A iBet- 

Chiga 1 A fermented liquor used by 
the Peruvians, and obtained by them 
from the Indian corn. 2. A red colour- 

ing principle, made use of by many of the 
Indian tribes to stain their skins It is 
extracted from the Bignomn chxea. 

Cmc kpn-pox, an erupt! ve disease, called 
also pox. See Varicelia. 

Chicki ing-vetch, a vetch or pea of the 
genus Lathyrus,\isetiL in Germany as food. 

Cmrp In heraldry, the head or upper 
part of the escutcheon, from side to side, 
occupjing the third part of the field. 
Anything borne on this port is said to he 
t» thief 

Chil dermas Day, an anniversary ob- 
seived by the Chuich of England, on the 
28th of Decembei , in commemoration of 
the children of llcthlehcm, slam by 
Herod Called also Innocents' day. 

Chu/iad, £<a / a, a thousand. The pe- 
riod of a thousand years. 

Chii/iaoon , a plune geometrical figure 
of a thousand equal angles. a 

thousand, and ywvta, an angle. 

Chxluhe'dron, a figure of a thousand 
equal sides. a thousand, and 

si&fa, a base 

Chii/i arch, a commander of a thousand 
men %<Ai«, a thousand, and 
a chief 
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Chil'iasts, a sect; the millenarians. 
%tXiac{, a thousand years. 

Ohil'lies, the pods or fruit of the Capsi- 
cum annuum , orGuinea pepper, and which , 
being ground, form Cayenne pepper. 

Chil'tern Hundreds. The tract an- 
ciently called by this name extends 
through parts of Buckingham and Oxford 
shires. The steward was an officer ap- 
pointed to keep the peace there. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, by accepting a 
nominal office, such as this stewardship, 
under the Crown, do virtually abandon 
their seats. 

Chimjb'ra, a genus of fishes closely 
allied to the sharks in their general form. 
Cuvier places the ehimeene in the order 
Stwianes. Name from a mon- 

ster with three heads, &c. “ The chimacra 
is one of the most remarkable among 
living fishes, as a link in the family of 
Chondropterygians ; and the discovery of 
a similar link in the geological epochs of 
the oolitic and cretaceous fotmation, 
shows that the duration of this curious 
genus has extended through a greater 
range of geological epochs than that of 
any other genus of fishes yet ascertained 

l>y Professor Agassiz.” 2. A fabulous 

monster in mythology. 

Chim'inaob. In law, a toll for passage 
through a forest. The word is Fr. chemm, 
a way. 

Chiw'ney jambs, the sides rising from 
the top of the grate to the entrance of the 
chimney, from the back of which the 
upper part extends forward under the 
mantel -piece. 

Chimney stalk, a tall upright chimney 
for carrying away smoke from a furnace, 
&c. 

Chimfanze', a variety of the ourang- 
outang, regarded as a distinct species by 
Cu vier ,the Simia Troglodytes, Linn , Com- 
mon in Guinea and Congo. The chim- 
panses live in troops, construct huts, arm 
themselves with clubs and stones, and 
thus repulse men and elephants. They 
are easily domesticated, and soon learn to 
walk, sit, and eat like human beings. In 
size this monkey is nearly equal to man. 

China Rose, the Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 
of which there are many varieties. 

Chinchilla, an animal found in the 
valleys of Chili. Its fur is of an ash colour, 
crisped and tangled, and much valued in 
Europe. 

Chine. 1. The spine of an animal. 

2. The chime of a cask, or the ridge formed 
by the ends of the staves.— -3. A narrow 
ravine with vertical edges. 

Chin'siwo, In nautical affairs, a tempo- 
rary species of calking, the oakum being 
only tightly thrust into the chinks of the 
ship by means of a chisel or pointed knife. 

Chintz, chints, fine printed calico first 


manufactured in the East Indies, but now 
largely manufactured at home. The name 
is Hind, chunt, Per. chinz, spotted. 

CHi'o,an orifice in the German refining 
forge, to allow the melted slag or c index 
to flow off from the surface of the metal ; 
called also the floss-hole. 

Chio'nis, the Sheath-bill $ a genus of 
birds; order grallatoriee, family macro- 
dactyli. Only one species is known, and 
that is from N Holland, about the size of 
a partridge, with entirely white plumage ; 
whence the name from yionm, white. 

Chip / pino-piece 3, the projecting pieces 
of iron cast on the faces of iron framing 
when intended to be rested against each 
other , the chippings form the points of 
contact. 

Chir'ooraph, from %tt$> the hand, and 
y^oupo), to write. 1. Anciently, a deed, 
which, requiring a counterpart, was en- 
grossed twice on the same piece of parch- 
ment, with a space between, in which 
was written chirograph, through which 
the parchment was cut, and one part 
given to each party. It answers to what is 

now called a charter-party. 2. A fine, 

so called from the manner of engrossing, 
which is still retained in the chirogra- 
phor’s office in England. 

Cumoo'RAPHER (of fines), an officer in 
the Common Picas who engrosses fines ac- 
knowledged in the court, and deli vers the 
inden tures to the parties. -StcCnuioonAPH. 

Chir'omancy, or Palmistry , and 
fMtvrux, a, divination. The art of divina- 
tion by the hands. This practice, once de- 
fended and explained by “ learned " 
authors, is now entirely in the hands of 
gipsies. 

(Juiro'nia, a genus of plants to which 
the centaury of Britain belongs. Pentan- 
dna Monogyma. Name from Chiron, the 
centaur, who discovered its use. The 
British species are annuals, but those of 
the Cape of Good Hope are shrubby plants. 

Chiron'omv, and voptost tow. The 
science of gesticulation, pantomime, and 
oratorical action. 

Chirothl'juum, from £«/£, a hand, and 
3-17 oiov, a wild beast, the name proposed to 
be given by professor Kaup to the great 
unknown animal, whose footsteps have 
been observed in beds of red sand-stone, 
on account of their resemblance to the 
impressions of a human hand 

Chib'el, a tool for cutting by the im- 
pulse of pressure or by the blows of a 
mallet. The former is used, first of all, 
after the work is scribed, with a mallet ; 
the paring-chisel, with a fine smooth edge, 
is used without a mallet, to smooth the 
irregularities left by the former ; the skew- 
former is used for cleaning acute angles ; 
the mortise-chisel is narrow, and very thick 
u 3 
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•ml strong, and is used to cut deep square 
holes for mortises , the gouge has a round 
or curved edge; socket -chinch have thin 
shanks with a hollow socket at top, to re- 
ceive a strong wooden sprig, fitted in wi th 
a shoulder ; the ripping-chisel, is a socket 
chisel of an inch broad, with a blunt edge, 
and no basil. 

Chih'leo, the ninth month of the Jew- 
ish year, answering to a part of November 
and December. 

Chi'ton . Xirmv- A genus of shells found 
both recent and fossil. They belong to 
Cuvier’s order OycUbranchiata. Twenty- 
eight species are described, seven of which 
have heen found upon our own coasts. 
The larger species inhabit the 8. Seas. 

Chiv'axrt, in law, a tenure of lands by 
knight’s service, that is, by the condi- 
tion of performing service on horseback, 
(Vhevalerie), or of performing some noble 
or military service to his lord. W hen the 
tenant held only of the king, the tenure 
was regal, when held of any other person, 
it was common, and was usually called 
escuage or shield-service. 

Chives, Gives, in botany, 1. the small 

headed onion, (Allium schasnoprasum). 

2. See Stamen . 

Chlo'rai,. Liebig has lately described a 
new chemical substance under this name. 
It consists of chlorine, carbon, and oxj gen, 
and maybe called a chloride of carbon. It 
is a limpid colourless liquid, similar in 
odour and appearance to the oily fluid 
which chlorine forms with olefiant gas ; 
but in density, volatility , and composition , 
it is very different. It is formed by pass- 
ing chlorine into alcohol, from the first 
syllables of which words the nume is 
formed. 

Chj.o'hate, a salt formed by the union 
of the chloric acid with a salifiable base, 
as the chlorate of potash. 

Chlo'ric acid. This acid, formerly called 
hyperoxymuriatic acid, is a compound of 
oxygen and chlorine, in the proportion of 
five equivalents of oxygen to two of chlo- 
rine. It has no sensible smell, reddens 
litmus, and its solution in water is per- 
fectly colourless. It unites with the bases 
and forms chlorates. 

Chu/ric oxipe, the peroxide of 
chlorine. 

Chi.o'ride, a compound, not acid, of 
chlorine, with a base. 

Cheo'rihh, a gaseous element discovered 
by Scheele in 1770, and named thus from 
green, on account of its colour. 
It is one of the most suffocating gases, 
possesses powerful bleaching qualities, 
and Is highly valued ub a disinfecting 
agent. It is soluble in water, forming 
chlorine- water, and is still more condensed 
by lime, forming chloride or lime, or hlcaeh- 
ing-powder. Chlorine combines with by ■ 


drogen, forming hydrochloric or muriatic 
I acid. It unites with oxygen in various 
I proportions, forming the following list, of 
compounds : — Protoxide of chlorine, 3545 
chi. 8 oxy. by weight, or 2 chi. -i- 1 
oxy. by measure ; peroxide of chlorine, 35 45 
chi. + 32 oxy. by wt., or 2 chi. -f- 4 oxy. 
by meas. ; chloric acid, 35 45 chi. + 40 oxy. 
by wt., or 2 chi. -j- 5 oxy. by meas. ; per- 
chloric add, 35'45 chi. + 56 oxy. by wt., 
or 2 chi. -t- 7 oxy. by meas. To these 
compounds some chemists add a fifth, 
under the name of chlorous ac%d. Those 
compounds of chlorine which are not 
acids, are termed chlorides and chlorurets. 

Chlo'kiodate, a compound of the chlor- 
iodic acid with a salifiable base. 

Chlo'riodic Acm, a peculiar volatile 
substance possessing acid properties, ob- 
tained by subliming iodine in a great ex- 
cess of chlorine. 

CHL'oRi8(%AMfof, green). 1. The green- 
finch , a small bird. 2. A genus of exotic 

small plants. Polygamia — Monceda. The 
species are mostly American. 

Chlo'rite, a mineral of a grass green 
colour (zA.a>f 0 f), a variety of talc. Chlo 
rite and tide pass, by insensible gradations, 
into each other, and in this state they 
supply the place of mica in most of the 
granitic rocks in the vicinity of Mont 
JUanc. There are several varieties. 

UHx.oRoCAaaoN'ic Acid, a colourless 
gas, composed of 1 eq. of chlorine, and 1 
eq. of carbonic oxide. It is better known 
by the name of phosgene gas. 

Cheorocv'amc Acid, an acid composed 
of hydrocyanic acid and chlorine, and 
formerly called ory prussic add. It consists 
of equal volumes of chlorine and cyan- 
ogen. 

Chlorom'etry, the name given to the 
process for testing the discolouring power 
of any combination of chlorine, but espe- 
cially of the commercial articles, the 
chlorides of lime, potash, and soda. 

Chi.oroni'tbous Gas, formed of equal 
volumes of chlorine and binoxide Of ni- 
trogen. 

Chlor'ofhane, a variety of fluor-spar, 
found in Siberia, of a violet colour. 
Name from green, and tpeuva, 

to show, from its transmitting only the 
green rays of light. 

Chlouofhje'ite, 1 a scarce mineral found 

Chluhophk'ite, f in some amygdaioids 
in nodules, from the size of a radish seed 
to that of a pea. It is named from xhwfoe, 
green, and peuet, black, because its colour 
is green when newly broken, but it speed- 
ily becomes black. 

Chlorosis. 1. In medidne, the green 
sickness (xhat^os, green), a disease which 
principally affects young unmarried fe- 
males. 2. In botany, constitutional 

debility, the plant being pale, weak, and 
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slender; supposed to arise from the want 
of sufficient light. 

CnumoxAi/ie Acxn, a compound ob- 
tained by exposing acetic acid and'chlorine 
to bright sunshine. It may be regarded 
as a compound of 1 pf hydrochloric acid, 
and 1 of oxalic acid. 

Chlorurets, compounds of chlorine. 

Cho'anite, a zoophyte of the chalk- 
formation, called the petrified sea -ane- 
mone by lapidaries : it bears a close 
resemblance to the recent Alcyonia. 
Named from %oavv> a funnel, in allusion 
to its shape, which is sub-cylindrical, 
with root like processes, and having a 
cavity or sac. which is deep and small in 
comparison to the bulk of the animal. 

Chock, In marine language, a kind of 
wedge, for confining a cask or other body 
to prevent it from moving. The chocks of 
the rudder are pieces of timber kept in 
readiness to stop the motion of the rudder 
in case of an accident, &c. In the con- 
struction of framing a chock is an angular, 
commonly a triangular shaped piece, 
checked into the ends of the two pieces, 
to be joined and fastened by treenails to 
the ends forming the joint. Sec Coak. 

Choc'olatk, an article of diet prepared 
from the cacao-nut, and thus named, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alston, from two Indian 
words, clwco, sound, and atte, water, be- 
cause of the noise made in its preparation. 
To prepare it, the nuts are first roasted 
like cotfee; and being next reduced to 

f iow'der, and mixed with water, the paste 
s put into moulds of the desired shape. 
It speedily hardens, and is then taken 
out, wrapped in paper, and sent to mar- 
ket. This alimentary preparation was 
first used in Mexico, from which country 
the Spaniards introduced it into Europe 
in the year 1520. It was by them long 
kept a secret from the rest of the world. 
The proper flavouring admixture is va- 
nilla, hut cinnamon and cloves are more 
commonly used because of their compa- 
rative cheapness. See Cacvo. 

Chotr ( x^os)- In architecture, the part 
of a church in which the choristers sing 
divine service. 

CuoKr'-nvMr, a name given by miners 
to all irrespirable gases, especially car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Cholk'pochcs and I 

receive) : one of the ducts of the liver is 
called the ductus communis choledochus. 

Ohoi/fra, a word derived, according to 
Celsus, from xokvi, bile, and to flow, 
thus signifying a flow of bile ; according 
to Alexander of Tralles, it is derived 
from the Intestine, and %tu>, to flow, 
signifying intestinal fluid; others again 
derive it simply from ^sAi), bile. The 
name cholera Is now applied to two dis- 
eases utterly dissimilar, viz., to a com- 


mon bilious disease long known in 
and most other countries, ami to a ota 
nant disease of recent origin which com- 
menced in Hindustan, and has yjnee 
diffused itself epidemically in VjMlt|us 
I directions. The first is usuaHy crard 
common, and here British cholera , anawfie 
second is malignant, Asiatic, blue, and 
pestilential cholera, or cholera morbus. 

Choi krter'ic Acid. 'When cholesterine 
is treated with nitric acid, a peculiar acid 
is formed called the cholesteric. It is in 
crystals of a yellowish white colour, little 
soluble in water, but abundantly so in 
boiling alcohol. 

CiioLf s'tfrinb, a pearly substance found 
abundantly In human biliary calculi, 
whence its name, from £«A*j, bile „* and 
trn^riot. solid. 

OHor.iAM'Bir, a veTse having an iambic 
foot in the fifth place, and a spondee in- 
the sixth or last. The word is x^hoe, 
{• claudus ), and iambic (q v.). 

Chondrii/la, the gum-succory. A ge- 
gus of perennial plants. Syngenesia — 
Poly erqualis. Name from xovfyov a grain 
of corn, and so called because it emits 
small particles of gum-like grains. 

Chondrol'ogy, a description of the car- 
tilages of the human body. and 

koyof- 

Chon'dbo-pharyng v'fs, a muscle so 
named from %o*fyof and <poL$vy%, because 
it rises in the cartilaginous part of the 
tongue, and is inserted in the pharjnx. 

CiioNnRo-pTERv'on, a clasR of fishes di- 
vided into two orders, Chondropterygti 
branrhtis hberis, and Chondroptcrygii 
bronchus firis. The skeleton of these 
fishes is essentially cartilaginous, hence 
the name from %ovfyof, cartilage, and 
trrifov, a fin, that is cartilaginous-finned. 
The sturgeon and shark are examples of 
this class, and of the orders composing it. 

Choragic Monument, %o$of- In Ore- 
dan architecture , a monument erected in 
honour of the Choragus who gained the 
prize by the exhibition of the best musi 
cal or theatrical entertainment at the 
festivals of Bacchus. 

Chord, Lat. chorda , an intestine of 
which strings were made. In music, 1. 

The string of a musical instrument. 

2. The union of two or more sounds, 
forming an entire harmony, as a third, 
fifth, and eighth, which are perfect clio . ds. 
The fourth and sixth are imperfect chords. 
In geometry, the right line which Joins 
the two ends of an arc. 

Chore'a , St. Vitus’s dance, %o%ef. a 
dance. A disease which chiefly attacks 
young peopleof weakly constitution, and 
which manifests itself in convulsive mo- 
tions of the limbs, occasioning strange 
and involuntary gesticulations. 
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Ghqr'epis'copi, a country place, 

and vnrx***e> a bishop. Country bishops, 
who were anciently appointed to rural 
diatjdftn. 

In poetry, a foot of four 
stfllbles, being a trochee (vwt»;), and 
iambus united. 

Cho'rion. The external or involving 
membrane of the foetus is thus named, 
from xH ,6v * meaning protection. 

Chorog'raphy, a district, and 

yta$v, I describe. The description of a 
district, in contradistinction to geography 
and topography. 

Cho bpi d, resembling the chorion. Ap- 

1 >lied to the second tunic of the eye, lying 
mmediately under the sclerotica , and to 
a plexus of blood-vessels situated in the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. 

Cho'bus, A band of singers and 

dancers, who performed in honour of the 
gods, particularly Bacchus. In modern 
times, it signifies the joint performance 
of music by the whole orchestra. 

Chow'deb-bker, a drink prepared by 
boiling black spruce in water, and adding 
molasses to the liquor obtained 
Chbehatis'tics, x(* fMtrot, wealth, the 
science of wealth. A continental appel- 
lation. 

Chrestom'athy, i err os, useful, and 
fMtvQavat, I learn. Applied to books of 
extracts, chosen with a view to utility. 

Chbism, an oil consecrated by the 
priests of the Greek and Roman Churches, 
upon Holy Thursday, to be used in the 
administration of baptism, confirmation, 
extreme unction, Ac. 

Chbis'tendom comprehends all realms 
under Christian sovereigns and institu- 
tions. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for 
promoting, founded in the year 1699. It 
has circulated vast quantities of the Bible 
and Testament, and of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It is a powerful engine of 
the Established Church. 

CizroasTacks, from x(°*> colour. A 
name for all those gems which reflect 
different colours according to their dif- 
ferent positions. 

Chro'mate, a salt formed by the union 
of the chromic acid with a salifiable 
base. 

Chromat'ic, music which proceeds by 
several consecutive semitones. 

Chromat'ics, the science of colours, 
chroma, colour. That part of optics which 
explains the relations of light and colours. 
Chrome. See Chromium. 

Chrome-iron Orb, a native chromate 
of iron, or rather a mixture of the oxides 
of chromium and iron. Its chief use is in 
the manufacture of chromate of potash, j 
Chkom'ic Acid. A red or orange co- 1 


loured powder, of a peculiar rough, 
metallic taste, is extracted from the red 
lead-ore of Siberia, by treating it with 
potash, and separating the alkali. This 
powder is soluble in water, and crystal- 
lises into longish prisms of a ruby red 
colour. This is chromic acid. 

Chro'mium, a metal thus named, from 
colour, because it is remarkable 
for giving colour to its combinations. Its 
principal ore is the red lead ore of Siberia, 
which is a chromate of lead. It may 
also be obtained from chrome-iron ore 

Chro'nogram, from x(om> time, and 
yfoifAfAa,, a letter. An inscription in 
which a date is given in letters instead of 
figures. 

Chronol'ouy, from xt ov °s> ti me > a* 1 *! 
hey os, discourse. The science of time, 
the method of computing it, by marking 
it off into portions, with appropriate 
names, and arranging the events and 
occurrences of history in conformable 
sequent order. 

Chronom'eter, from xi»vos, time, and 
/xirfov, measure Any instrument that 
measures time exactly. Many machines 
for this purpose have been invented under 
the name of chronometers. 

Chrysalis Xgvo-x.) Uf The middle 
state in which all lepidoptcrous and most 
other insects remain for some time, be- 
tween the caterpillar form and their ap- 
pearance as perfect insects. See Cater- 
pillar. 

Chrysanthemum, a genus of plants of 
many species, mostly perennials Synge- 
nesia — Polygamia. Name from x%v<tos, 
gold, and av9t/xev, a flower. The sun- 
flower or mangold , great ox-eye daisy or 
maudlin-wort , golden lotus, Ac., are 
species 

Chry'sober'yl, from x(^°" 9 (> gold) and 
0*i(6kXw> a gem , a mineral , the cymo- 
phane of Hatty, and chrysopal of I>ela- 
metherie Colour, asparagus green , 
lustre, vitreous, fracture, conchoidal, 
semitransparent , scratches quart/. Sp. 
gr 3 8 Found in Ceylon, in the Brazils, 
and Siberia 

Chry'soche'oris, from x^C/roe ,gold, and 
XiM, to shed. A genus <?f insectivorous 
mammalia, whose mode of life is similar 
to that of the moles. Type the golden 
mole (C. Aetattcus ) , smaller than the Euro- 
pean mole, and the only quadruped that 

S resents any appearance of those splen- 
id metallic tints which adorn so many 
birds, fishes, and inserts Its fur is green, 
changing to a copper or bronze. 

Ohry'boco'ma, the Golden-lockn, a genus 
of plants (exotic). Synaeneeui — Poly, 
aqitaha. Name from %$vf 0 S, gold, and 
hair, in allusion to Its golden- hair 
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like appearance. The Achilla millefolium 
has also been called by this name. 

Chrybog'raphy, gold, and 

y$aQu> I write. The art of writing in 
letters of gold. 

Chrysolite, from gold, and 

htQos, a stone; a mineral, the Peridot of 
Hatty, and Krisolith and Olivin of Wer- 
ner. Chrysolite is of a green colour, in- 
clined to yellow ; its texture is foliate 
and fracture conchoidal. It causes double 
refraction, and loses its transparency 
when heated to 150° Fah., and becomes 
dark grey. The chrysolites of commerce 
come from Upper Egypt, the Brazils, Cey- 
lon, and Bohemia. The stone consists of 
magnesia and silica, coloured with oxide ] 
of iron. 

Chrysol'ogy, %putro;, gold, and Xoyoj, 
discourse. A continental term applied to 
that part of political economy which re- 
lates to the production of wealth. 

Chrys'ophase, from xZ utre s> and 
cr^u/rov, a leek. A precious stone of a 
lecli-green colour. It is a variety of cal- 
cedony, and owes its colour to the pre- 
sence of nickel and iron in small quanti- 
ties. Found chiefly in Silesia. 

Chttb, a river Ash, a species of cyprinus, 
called also the cheven. Named from the 
size of its head. 

Chock (for a turning-lathe), an appen- 
dage to fix any material for the purpose 
of turning it into any determinate form. 
The term therefore includes all those 
tools which serve to connect the mate- 
rial to be operated upon to the mandril 
of the lathe. Those which are capable only 
of communicating a motion round a de- 
terminate axis, such as they themselves 
receive, are called simple chucks. Those 
again which are of such a character that 
the axis of the work can be changed at 
pleasure, so as to throw the centre of 
motion to any point, and make the work 
revolve round any axis, form a large 
class of complicated chucks which are 
individualised by particular names, as 
eccentric chucks, oval chucks, segment, 
engine, geometric chuck, &c., according 
to the kind of work for which they are 
suited. 

Chc'nam, the name given in India to 
lime obtained by the calcination of shells. 

Chyaz'ic Acid, a name of hydrocyanic 
or prussic acid, formed of the initial 
letters of carbon, hydrogen, and azote. 

Chyle, from gtAo;, juice ; the milk- 
like liquor observed, some hours after 
eating, in the lacteal vessels of the me- 
sentery, and in the thoracic duct. It is 
separated by digestion from the chyme, 
and 1 b that fluid substance from which 
the blood is formed. 

CHYLmca'TioN, from chylus and fio to 


become ; the process carried on in the 
small intestines, and principally in the 
duodenum, by which the chyle* is sepa- 
rated from the chyme. 4 

Chy'lofokt'ic, concerned in the forma- 
tion of chyle — xvhof and xoitot, to make. 

Chyme, from %vfUL»{, humour or juice ; 
the indigested mass of food from which 
the chyle is prepared. 

Chymitica'tion, from e&j/«tu»and flo,to 
make ; the conversion of food into chyme. 

Crno'nicM, %i£uqiov In architecture, 
an insulated erection, opening on each side 
with arches, and having a dome, of a cup 
form, carried by four columns. It also 
denotes the case which contains the Host. 

Cica da, the frog- hopper, balm-cricket, or 
flea-locust. A genus of hemipterous in- 
sects of many species. They live on 
trees and shrubs, of which they suck the 
juices. Name from xtxxoc or xix 
Plentiful in the south of Europe. 

Cicada'ri.®, a family of hemipterous 
insects, of which the genus Cicada is the 
type. 

Cicat'ricle, Lat. cicatricula, from cica- 
trix ; the geminating or foBtal point in 
the embryo of a seed or yelk of an egg. 

Cic'Eti ,a popular name, common to all 
the plunts of the genus Scandix, but espe- 
cially applied to the S. odorata, or Great 
Chervil. The name is also given to a 
species of Charophyllum. 

Ci'cer, the vetch or chick-pea ; a genus 
of one species. Dxadelphia — Decandria. 

“ Cicer nomen habetk forma, qua? orbicu- 
laris, ut plerumquo in leguminibus.” The 
Cicerones took their name from this pulse, 
as the Pisonea did from the pisum or pea, 
and the Lentuh from the lens or lentil. 

Cicero'nl (Ital.) Any individual who 
acts as a guide. 

Cicho'ricm, the succory or endive; a 
genus of plants. Syngenesta — Polyg. mqua- 
lis. British type a perennial. Name, ac- 
cording to Pliny, is of Egyptian origin, 
written xi%oquov and xi%c$im- 

Cichory, the cichorium intybus or wild 
succory. 

Cn in de'la, the glow-worm ; from can- 
dela, a candle. Order, Coleoptera—~Penta- 
tnera ; family, Carnivora, Cuv. 

Cicindei e’t.®, a tribe of carnivorous 
coleoptera, comprising the genus Cicin- 
dela, Lin., now divided into various sub- 
genera, as Ctcindela, Marticora, Mega- 
cephala, &c. 

Cicisbfo (Ital.). Synonymous with 
cavalier servente, and applied to a class of 
persons in Italy who attend on married 
ladies with all the respect and devotion 
of lovers. 

Cioo'nia, a genus of birds, the Stork, of 
which there are several species. Order, 
GraUatories; family, Cultrirmtres. Name 
of doubtful origin. 
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Cictr'TA, the water-hemlock and cow -bane ; 
a genus. Potaudruv-Jhgynia. Name, the 
Latin word for hemlock, and also for a 
shepherd’s pipe, made of the hollow stalks 
of hemlock. 

Cm, Arab., seid, lord. The name of an 
epic poem of the Spaniards, celebrating 
the exploits of their hero, Roderigo Diaz, 
Count of Bivar. 

Cid'aris, a ftunily of echinites charac- 
terised by their hemispherical form, and 
named from x'itiafoe , the cap of state worn 
by the ancient Persian kings, which they 
were supposed to resemble. From other 
characters, derived from their spines, 
they have obtained the names of sea- 
urchins, sea-hedgehogs, sea-thistles, &c., 
and those in a fossil state have obtained 
many fanciful names expressive of their 
supposed origin, as ombna, from o/u.(3fos, 
heavy rain, from the notion that they fell 
in a heavy shower of rain , brontia, from 
fyorrtj, thunder, from an idea that they 
were thrown to the earth by thunder; 
ceraunii lapidcs, under the impression that 
they were generated by lightning, che- 
lonites, from their resemblance to the 
shells of the tortoise, and ova anguma, 
from the notion that they were the eggs 
of serpents. 

Cii/eby, ornaments of foliage and dra- 
pery on the heads of architectural columns. 

Ci'lia, Lat. plural of ciltum, the hair of 
the eye-brows ; the eye-lashes.-— In botany , 
a species of pubescence which consists of 
hairs on the margin of a leaf or petal, 
giving it a fringed appearance. — In 
zoology, the hair-like organs of motion in 
the radiated animals. The cilia resemble 
very minute hairs, and are only visible 
with the microscope. 

Ciwa, xvjjux- In architecture, a mould- | 
ing which is generally the upper one of a 
cornice. It is called by workmen an ogee 
(OG), being an undulating ornament. 

Cxxbia. In architecture, a list, string, 
fillet, or cincture. 

Cr'uEx, the generic name of the wall- 
louse or bug, from xu/xai, to inhabit. 
Order Wemiptera, family Geocorisa, Cuv 
This genus, of which our common bed-bug 
is a too familiar example, is now divided 
into upwards of forty subgenera. 

Cmo*niAH Earth. ) Fullers’ earth. It is 

Cim'olite. I of a greyish white 

colour, and consists of alumina, silex, 
oxide of iron, and water. It is named 
from Cimoius, an island in the Cretan sea 

Cin'ahocephalx'je, a natural family of 
plants, named from xtvecqet, an artichoke, 
and xifahf), a head, in allusion to the 
shape of their inflorescence, as the thistle, 
burdock, blue-bottle,&c. 

Oiwcro'wa. i. The Cinchona or Peru- 
vian hark tree. Pentandrur—Monogynia. 


2. The pharmacopoeial name of se- 
veral kinds of Peruvian barks. The trees 
which afford these barks grow wild in 
the hilly parts of Peru : whence the name 
Peruvian. The name Cinchona is derived 
from the circumstance that, among the 
earliest cures effected by this medicine 
was, in 1638, that of the Spanish viceroy’s 
lady, the Countess del Cinchon, at Lima, 
when it came to he distinguished as the 
Cortex cinchona, and Pulvis comitissa. On 
the recovery of the Countess, she distri- 
buted a large quantity of the bark to 
the Jesuits, in whose hands it acquired 
great celebrity, and by them was intro- 
duced into Europe, wftpreby it acquired 
the name of Cortex j emit teat, or Jesuit’s 
bark. See Bark. 

Cinch'onine, the salifiable base or al- 
kali obtained from the Cinchona conda- 
minte, or gray Peruvian bark, as quinine is 
from the yellow bark ( Cinchona cordifolta). 

Cincina'cejb, Cinchona the type , a 
natural order of shrubby or arborescent 
exogens. 

Cinc'ture, Lat. cinctura. The circular 
concavity near the head or base of a 
column , from cingo, to surround. It is 
supposed to be in imitation of the girths 
or ferrules anciently used to strengthen 
wooden columns 

Cin'nuiar, the native red sulphurPt of 
mercury, named from Arabic, kennabar. 
It is the most prolific ore of mercury, and 
occurs in veins, surrounded by a black 
clay, and associated with native quick- 
silver, amalgam with Iron-ore, lead- 
glance, blende, copper-ore, and sometimes 
gold. That of Almaden, in Spain, is said 
to be the richest. The artificial red sul- 

} >huret of mercury, or factitious cinnabar, 
s called in commerce vermilion. 

Cin'namon, xivmfAOv - The bark of the 
cinnamon-tree {Laurus cinnanxomum) , a 
native of Ceylon, where it grows in great 
abundance ; it is also found in Cochin- 
China. It is thin, light-yellow in colour, 
smooth, and shining; has an agreeable, 
warm, aromatic flavour, and a mild, 
sweetish taste. Cassia barks are often 
mixed with cinnamon : these are thick, 
brown in colour, and pungent to the 
taste. 

Cin'namon -stone, a hyacinth-red va- 
riety of the dodecahedral garnet, called 
also Essonite. The finest specimens are 
brought from Ceylon. 

Cinuue Ports, or Five Ports. Tlie 
seaport towns of Dover, Sandwich, Hast- 
ings, Hythe, and Romney, to which 
three others were afterwards added, viz. 
Winchilsea, Rye, and Seaford. These 
towns possess peculiar privileges, and are 
under the government of a lord-warden. 

Ci'pher, from an Arabic word mean- 
ing empty : the arithmetical character t). 
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The name has alto been given to an ad 
mixture of letters, as the initials of a 
name, engraved on a seal, plate, &c , so 
as to have an enigmatical appearance 
These are plentiful on ancient tombs, 
gravestones, &c It has also been used as 
the name of a disguised manner of 
writing, wherem such arbitrary charac 
ters are made use of as may be agreed on 
by two or more persons corresponding, to 
stand for letters or words, and which cha 
racters are supposed to be understood 
only by the persons agreeing to use them 
This kind of writing lias been exten 
fiively used m times of war, to conceal 
from the enemy the facts contained in 
any letters which they might intercept 
This mode of writing gave riso to another 
art, that of decipher mg, or reading letters 
written in cipher, and hence, also, the 
word cipher came to signify the key to 
unravel the characters of cipher writing 
0 n'oLiN, an Italian marble, containing 
a slight admixture of quartz and oxide 
of iron Its colour is green, with white 
zones Name from Ital cipollma, a shalot 
Oil rind*, the carp family of fishes 
Type, Cypnndus, Lin Order, Malacopte 
rygtt abdommales, Cuv , Genera, Cyprin 
dm, Lin , Cobtfis, Lin , Anableps, Blum 
Circxa, the Enchanter s Nightshade, a 
genus of British perennial plants Dtan 
dria — Monogym a Name from Circe , an 

enchantress, supposed to have used it in 
her magical operations 

Circie, Lat ctrculm, from ctmis A 
geometrical figure contained under one 
line called the circumference, and is 
such, that all straight lines drawn from a 
certain point within the figure called the 
centre, to the circumference, are equal to 
one another Thus, in the figure, AB = 
AO s» AD These are called radit of the 
circle, of which the line BD, passing 
thiough the centre, is the diameter 



The diameter of a circle is to its circum 
ference nearly as 1 to 3, more nearly as 7 
to 22, more nearly as 106 to 333, more 
nearly gs 113 to 366, more nearly as 1702 
to 6347, &c , or, taking the diameter as 1, 
the circumference is 
4 X 

Ctrde of curvature , that circle the curva 
ture of which Is equal to that of any 


curve at a certain point , called also the 
circle of equi curvature — '—Circles of the 
sphere , such circles as out the mundane 
sphere, and have their circumference on 
its surface They are either moveable or 
fixed The first are those whose peri 
pheries are in the moveable surface, and 
which therefore revolve with its diurnal 
motion, as the meridians, &c , the latter 
have their peripheries in the moveable 
surface, and do notrevolve, as the ecliptic, 
equator , and its parallels The circles of the 
sphere are, besides, either great or little 
a great circle divides It into two hemi 
spheres, having the same centre and dia- 
meter with it as the horizon a little or 
less circle divides the sphere into two 
unequal parts, having neither the same 
centre nor diameter with it as the paral 

lels of latitude Circles of Altitude See 

Aimicantar Circles of declination, 

great circles intersecting each other in 
the poles of the world Circles of excur- 

sion , circles paralb 1 to the ecliptic, and at 
such a distance from it (usually 10°) as 
that the excursions of the planets towards 
the poles of the ecliptic may be within 

them -Circle of illumination , a circle 

passing through the centre of a planet 
perpendicular to a Une drawn from the 
sun to the respective body This is sup 
posed to separate the illumined part from 
the unillummed part, which it does nearly 

Circles of latitude, great circles, 

called also secondaries of the ecliptic, per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, 
passing through the poles thereof, and 
through every star and planet They are 
so called because they serve to measure 
tho latitude of the stars, such latitude 
being simply the arc of one of the circles 
intercepted between the star and the 

ecliptic Circles of longitude , several 

lesser circles parallel to the ecliptic, dimi- 
nishing in proportion as they recede from 
it on these arcs the longitude of the stars 
is reckoned Circle of perpetual appa- 

rition , one of the lesser circles parallel 
to the equator, described by any point of 
the sphere touching the northern point of 
the horizon, and carried about with the 
diurnal motion All the stars within this 

circle never set Circle of perpetual 

occultation , a lesser circle parallel to the 
equator, and containing all those stars 
which never appear in our hemisphere 
The stars situated between the circles of 
perpetual apparition and perpetual occul- 
tation, alternately rise and Bet at certain 
times 

Circuit, from Lat circum, round The 
journey or progress which the judges take 
twice every year through the counties of 
England and Wales, to hold courts and 
administer justice Thus England is di- 
j vided into six circuits— the Home Circuit, 
i Norfolk Circuit, Midland Circuit* Oxford 
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Circuit, Western Circuit, and Northern 
Circuit, In Wales there are two circuits 
— the North and South In Scotland 
there are three — the Southern, Western, 
and Northern. 

Circuity. In fate, a longer course of 
] proceeding: than is necessary to recover 
the thing sued for. 

Cir'cular, an advertising letter. A cir- 
cular Is printed with a tiy-leaf, a bill has 
no fly-leaf. When a circular is very small 
it is called a card . 

Circular Instruments. All instru- 
ments for measuring angles, in which the 
quadration extends round the whole cir- 
cumference, from 0® to 360®. 

Circular Numbers, numbers whose 
powers terminate in the roots. Thus, all 
the powers of 5 terminate in 5. 

Circular Parts. The name given by 
Lord Napier to a proposition invented by 
him, which gives all the relations of the 
parts of a right-angled spherical triangle. 

Circular Sailing, the method of 
moving*«r sailing a ship upon a great 
circle of the globe. 

Circulate. In arithmetic , a circulating 
decimal is sometimes so called. 

Circulating Decimals, called also re- 
curring decimals, are such as consist in a 
repetition of the same figures, as 656505, 
Ac. When the circulation consists of the 
same figure repeated, the decimal is called 
a simple circulate , as 333, Ac. , when the 
period of circulation consists of more than 
one figure, it is called a compound circu- 
late, as T 23123128, Ac. 

Circulation (of the blood), the natural 
motion of the blood in the living animal, 
whereby it is alternately sent by the 
action of the heart through the arteries 
to all parts of the body, and returned to 
the heart through the veins. 

Circumyeren'tor, an instrument used 
by surveyors in taking angles. It consists 
of a brass index and circle, all of a piece , 
on the circle is a compass, the meridian 
line of which answers to the middle of 
the breadth of the index. There are also 
two Bights to screw on and Blide up and 
down the index , also a spangle and socket 
screwed on the back part of the circle, to 
put the head of the staff in. 

Circompo'lar Stirs, are those stars 
situated so near the north pole of the 
heavens as to revolve round it without 
setting. 

Circumscribed Figure. In geometry, 
a figure drawn about another figure so as 
to touch it on every side. 

Circumscribed Hyperbola, one of 
Newton’s hyperbolas of the second order, 
which cuts its asymptotes, and contains 
the part cut off within itself. 

Circumstan'tial Evidence. In law, 
that evidence which is obtained from 
circumstances which usually attend feels 


of a particular nature, from which arises 
presumption. 

Circumvalla'tion, from circumvallo, to 
wall round ; the surrounding of trenches 
with a wall or rampart; also the rampart 
or fortification surrounding a besieged 
place.— This word denotes properly the 
wall or rampart thrown up, but as the 
rampart is formed by entrenching, and 
the trench makes a part of the fortifica- 
tion, the term is applied to both. 

Cir'cus. 1. In antiquity, a large oval 
building for the exhibition of popular 
games and shows: that of Maximus was 

nearly a mile in circumference. 2. In 

modern times, a circular inclosure for the 
exhibition of feats of horsemanship. 

Cirrhop'oda, the sixth class of Molluscs 
in the arrangement of Cuvier. Named 
from ctrrhue, and xeuf- The cirrhophods 
are almost always inclosed in multivalve 
shells, secreted from the outer surface of 
a fleshy, thin, enveloping mantle, and 
are attached to submarine bodies either 
by their base or by a fleshy tubular pe- 
duncle. The position of the animal in the 
shell, is such that the mouth is at the 
bottom, and the cirri neat the orifice. 

Cir'rhus, Lat. citrus , a tendril. Ap- 
plied to describe the apices of bodies, 
which are terminated by a spiral append- 
age. 

Cjr'rus, Lat. from xt$a, a horn. 1. In 
botany, a clasper or tendril: one of the 

fulcra or props of plants. 2. In concho - 

logy , a genus of fossil spiral shells of the 
chalk deposit. 

Cis'soid, in the higher geometry, a curve 
line of the second order, invented by 
Diocles, an ancient Greek geometrician, 
for the purpose of finding two continued 
mean proportionals between two other 
given lines, and named by him from 
Kiovof, ivy, and uiof, like. 

Cist, xitrrri, a chest. In architecture, a 
chest or basket. 

Cista'cem, Cistns the type. A natural 
order of shrubby or herbaceous Exogens, 
inhabiting the South of Europe and North 
America. 

CisTvaen, a stone receptacle often found 
in barrows, containing the bones of per- 
sons interred there. Some of them are 
not sepulchral. 

CisTus, xicroi- A genus of plants. 
Polyandrta — Monogynia. Bock rose 
species numerous, mostly evergreens, 
shrubs ■ natives of warm climates, 

Cita'tiow, from cito, to cite. Citation in 
ecclesiastical courts is the same with 
summons in civil courts. 

Cith'ern, Lat. cithara,' Gr. x(8*{a,- An 
ancient musical instrument somewhat 
resembling the guitar. The precise form 
is not well known. 
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Cithahkx'ylum, a genus of plants. 
Didynamia — Angiospermui. Fiddle-wood. 
There are five species, natives of the West 
Indies and warmer parts of America, 
where they grow to large trees. Name 
from a harp, or a fiddle, and Z'Acv, 

wood : the wood being particularly adapt- 
ed for stringed musical instruments. 

Citrate, a salt formed by the union of 
the citric acid with a salifiable base. 

Cit'ric Acid, the acid of lemons. Ci- 
trus, a lemon. 

Cit'ron, an agreeable fruit, the produce 
of the Citrus limonxum, extensively culti- 
vated at Madeira. It is a native of Asia. 
It differs from the lemon in being less 
acid. 

Cit'rcs. Kir (»(. A genus of plants. 
Polyadtlphia — Polyandria. This genus 
comprises the orange, lemon, citron, ber- 
gamotte, lime, and other trees. Warm 
climates. . 

City, Lat. eivttas. A borough or town 
corporate, which is or has been the seat 
of a bishop, or the capital of his see • it 
differs in no other respect from another 
borough. 

Civet, an unctuous perfume taken from 
the civet-cat. It is worth, when genuine, 
from 30s. to 40s an ounce. 

Civet -cat, or Civet. ThiB name is 
common to all the species of the genus 
Vtverra, hut especially applied to the V 
ctvetta, Lin., an animal of an ash-colour, 
irregularly barred and spotted with black, 
and not unlike a cat, but more closely re- 
sembling the fox. It inhabits the hottest 
partsof Africa. From the civet, and zibet 
(the Indian species), the perfume called 
civet is obtained. The name Civet is Arabic, 
zebet. 

Civ'ic Crown, a garland of oak leaves 
which was given to a Roman soldier who 
had saved the life of a citizen (nvicus.) 

Civil Architecture, the architecture 
which Is employed for the purposes of 
Civil life, in distinction from military and 
naval architecture. 

Civil Law, the law of a state, city or 
country; appropriately the Roman law 
comprised in the Institutes, Code, and Di- 
gest of Justinian, and the Novel Consti- 
tutions. 

Civil List, the officers of civil govern- 
ment; also the revenue appropriated to 
support civil government. 

Civilian , one learned in civil or Roman 
law, particularly a member of the “ Col- 
lege of Doctors of Law exerceut in the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts ” in 
England and Wales. 

Clack, from W. dec, noise ; the instru- 
ment that strikes the hopper of a grist- 
mill for the purpose of shaking it and 
discharging the com 

Clack-valve, a valve much employed 


in hydraulics, consisting of a circular 
piece of leather covering the bore of the 
tube in which it is fixed, and moving by 
a hinge, sometimes of metal, but gene- 
rally of leather. Semicircular valves of 
this description are called butterfly valves , 

Clamp, in general something that binds. 
In ship building, the name is given to 
thick planks in the inner part of a ship’s 
side, used to sustain the ends of beams. 
Clamps consisting of bent plates of smooth 
Iron are also used to strengthen masts 
and fasten the masts and bowsprits of 
small vessels ; and similar irons are fore- 
locked to the trunnions of a cannon, to 
keep it fast to the carriage* Clamp is 
also the name used in some parts, as the 
vicinity of London, to denote a pile of 
bricks laid up for burning. 

Clan. The Clans are tribes consisting 
of many families bearing the same sur- 
name, which, according to tradition, de- 
scend from a common ancestor. 

Clare-obscure, light and shade in 
painting. 

Clar'ichord, from clams, clear, and 
chorda, a string , a musical instrument in 
the form of a spinet , called also a mam- 
chord. It is furnished with about 50 keys 
and 70 strings, some of these being in uni- 
son. It is a great favourite in nunneries 

Cla'rion, from Fr. clair on, a wind in- 
strument differing from the common 
trumpet in this, that its tube is narrower, 
an> its tone more acute and shrill. 

Clar'ionet, dim. of clarion (q. v ). 

Cla'ro-obscu'ro [clarus and obscura). In 
painting, the art of disposing advanta- 
geously the lights and shades of a piece. 
It also denotes a painting in two colours, 
as black and white. 

Class, a term used to denote an assem- 
blage of beings or things having some 
marked character in common. Classes 
are made up of orders. What the genus 
is to the species, or the order to the 
genera, the class is in respect to the or- 
ders. Every class comprehends part of 
the series of genera collected into several 
orders ; every order fs an assemblage of 
genera, every genus an assemblage of si- 
milar species, and every species is made 
up of homogeneous individuals. 

Classic. In the fine arts, such an ar- 
rangement of the subject that all the 
parts are suitable to the general design. 
In literature, signifies the highest and 
purest class of writers in any language. 

Cla'vate, Lat. clavatus, club-shaped; 
applied to parts of plants. 

Cla'viary, from davis, a key; a scale 
of lines and spaces in music. 

Cla'vichord, from clans, a key, and 
chorda, a musical instrument. See Cla- 
b i chord. 

Ci.avicor'nes, the fourth family of the 
peutamerous coleoptera. Name from 
x 
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daca, a club, and cornu, a horn ; club- 
horned, the antennae being always 
thicker at the extremity, and often club- 
shaped. 

Clavob (Lat.), a nail. An excrescence 
from the grains of rye. Also a parasitical 
fungus, termed spermcedia davus. Also a 
severe pain in the forehead like the driv- 
ing of a nail. 

Claw or Unguis, the narrow part at 
the base of a petal, which tRkes the place 
of the foot-stalk of a leaf. 

Clav, a name common to all unctuous 
tenacious earths The common clays ge- 
nerally Consist of about equal parts of alu- 
mina and silica, with various impurities 
Pure Clay is alumina (q v ). Potters' 
clay consists of about equal parts of alu- 
mina and silica, with a small addition of 
lime. Loam is an impure potters’ clay. 
Kaolin or porcelain clay is formed by the 
disintegration of the felspar of granite. 
Clays are often named according to their 
colours, which they generally owe to a 
slight admixture of some metallic oxide. 

Clayfs, plu., from Pr elate, a hurdle, 
a sort of fortification, consisting of wattles 
or hurdles made with stakes interwoven 
with osiers to cover lodgments. 

Clat'ino, the operation of puddling. 

Clay'slate, argillaceous schist , the ar- 
gillite of Kirwan. It is an indurate clay 
common to the fossiliferous and metamor- 
phic series Usual colours, bluish grey 
and greyish -black, of various shades. 
Constituents, silica about 50 per cent. , 
alumina 25 , magnesia 10 or 12, with some 
metallic oxides, potash, sulphur, and car- 
bon. It occurs In great beds, and is ex- 
tensively quarried for roofing and other 
purposes. 

Clay's tone, an earthy stone resembling 
indurated clay. It is a variety of pris- 
matic felspar. 

Clear. 1. To dear a ship at the Cus- 
tom-House is to exhibit the documents re- 
quired by law, give bonds to perform 
other acts requisite, and procure a com- 
mission to sail. 2. To dear the land is, 

in nautical language, to gain such a dis- 
tance from shore as to have plenty of sea- 

room. 3. To dear a ship for action is to 

remove all incumbrances and prepare for 
an engagement. 

Clear' anob, a certificate that a ship 
has been cleared at the custom-house. 

Cleak'ing, among London bankers, a 
method adopted for exchanging the drafts 
of each other’s houses. Thus at half- past 
3 o’clock, a clerk from each banker at- 
tends at the deanng-house , where he 
brings all the drafts on the other bankers 
which have been paid into his house that 
day, and deposits them in their proper 
draws, (a draw being allotted to each 
banker) ; he then credits their accounts 
separately with the articles which they 


have against him, as found in his draw. 
Balances are then struck from all the ac- 
counts, and the claims transferred from 
one to another, until they are so wound 
up and cancelled, that each clerk has 
only to settle with two or three others, 
and their balances are immediately 
paid. 

Cleat, from a fastener; a 

piece of wood used in a ship to fasten 
ropes upon. Cleats are of different shapes ; 
some have one arm, some two, or are 
simply hollow in the middle to receive 
a rope, and are called belaying-cleats, a 
deck-cleat, and a thumb-cleat. 

Ci.eav'agf., a term applied to the me- 
chanical division of crystals, by showing 
the direction in which their lamina can 
separate. It enables us to determine, the 
faces of cleavage being constant, tho mu- 
tual inclination of these lamina, and con- 
sequently the primitive crystalline form 
of the mineral. 

Cleche. In heraldry, a kind of cross, 
charged with another cross of the same 
figure, but of tho colour of the field. 

I Cledge. In mining, the upper stratum 
of fullers’ earth. 

Ct kf. In music, a character placed at 
the beginning of a stave to determine the 
degree of elevation occupied by that 
stave in the system, and to point out the 
names of all the notes contained in the 
Line of the clef. 

Cllft-Orait, a graft made by cleaving 
the stock, and inserting the cion. 

Clema'tib, a genus of plants. Tolyan- 
drta — Polygynia. Yirgin’s Bower. Bri- 
tish type. Traveller’s Joy (C. vitalba). 
Name from zhryuoi, a tendril 

Clepsy'dka, from xht’J/vfifa (from 
zXixru, to hide, and water). An 
instrument used by the ancients to mea- 
sure time, by the dropping of water 
through a hole from one vessel to ano- 
ther , also a chemical vessel perforated in 
the same manner. 

CLEv'Yjthe draught-iron of a plough, &c. 

Clew. In nautical language, the lower 
corner of a square-sail, and the aftmost 
comer of a stay-sail. 

Clkw-oarnei’s, a sort of tackle of rope 
and pulley fastened to the clews of the 
main and fore -sails of a ship, to truss 
them up to the yard. 

Clfw - lines , a tackle similar to the clew- 
garnets, but applied to the smaller square- 
sails. 

Clicks, Btnall pieces of iron falling Into 
a notched wheel, attached to the winches 
in cutters, &c , and thereby serving the 
office of pawls. 

Cli'ent, from dims. Anciently, one 
who put himself under the protection of a 
man of distinction, who became his 
patron : at present, one who puts himself 
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to the mercy of a lawyer, who often 
becomes his tormentor. 

Climac'teric, from xKijJtM.lt a grada- 
tion. A term applied to certain years of a 
person’s life, which are supposed to mark 
a certain degree in the scale of his exist- 
ence, and also to a particular disease 
observed In persons advanced in life, 
wherein a general decay of the system 
takes place without any assignable cause 
being observed. 

Clxnan'thus, from xXist], a bed, and 
etvBoe, a flower. The enlarged and flat- 
tened top of a common peduncle, which 
supports several sessile flowers. 

Clinch. I n nautical language, the part 
of a cable, or the kind of knot and seizings 
fastening it to the ring of an anchor, &c. 

Clinch'er, a cramp or piece of iron bent 
down to fasten anything. 

Clinch'er-boilt, made of clincher- 
work. 

Clinch'er-work, the disposition of the 
planks, the side of any boat or vessel, 
when the lower edge of every plank over- 
lays that next below it, like the slates on 
the roof of a house. 

Cunch'ing. 1 The operation of driving 
the point of a nail backward, when it | 
has penetrated quite through a piece of 

wood. 2 The driving of a little oakum 

into the seams of a ship, to keep out the 
water , an imperfect kind of caulking 

Clin'ium, used to denote the summit of 
a floral branch , of which the carpella are 
the termination. 

Ounk'erb, bricks impregnated with 
nitre, and moie thoroughly burnt by being 
placed next to the tire in the kiln. 

Cunk'btone, phonolite, a felspathic 
rock of the trap family, named from its 
yielding a metallic' sound when struck. 

Clinosi'eter, from vKtvee, to lean, and 
jt,tr{ov, measure. An instrument for 
measuring the dip of mineral strata. 

Cli'o, a genus of Mollusks, order l’tero- 
poda. The C. borealis, Lin , is the chief 
food of the whale. 

Cn'xoRis, xKstrof/f. A small glandi- 
form body, above the nymph® and before 
the opening of the urinary passage of 
females. 

Cloa'ca, (Lat.) a common sewer. Used 
to designate the cavity formed by the 
extremity of the intestinal canal in birds, 
fish, reptiles, and the monotrematous 
animals. 

Cloff, that in which any goods are put 
for convenience of curriage , as the bags 
of pepper, hops, &c. 

Cloi'bter, daustrum. Literally an in- 
closed place. The principal part of a 
regular monastery, consisting of a square 
peristyle or piazza, between the church, 
the chapter-house, and the refectory, end 
over which is the dormitory. 


Close-hauled, the trim of a ship’s sails 
when she endeavours to make progress in 
the nearest direction possible towards 
that point of the compass from which the 
wind blows. 

Close-quarters, strong barriers of 
wood, used in a ship for defence when the 
ship is boarded. 

Clos'er. In masonry, the last stone in 
the horizontal length of a wall, which is 
smaller than the rest to fill up the row. 

Close-string, in dog-leg stairs, a stair- 
case without an open newel. 

Clouted or Clotted Cream, produced 
on the surface of milk by setting a pan 
of new milk on a hot hearth. 

Clove, a pungent aromatic spice, the 
fruit or rather calyces of the unopened 
flowers of the clove-tree. Cloves are 
shaped like a nail, whence their name, 
from Fr clou, a nail. Clove is also the name 
given, 1. To 71bs. of wool. 2. To 81bs. of 
cheese or butter. 

Clo'ver, Clovfr-grass, a name com- 
mon to all the species (about 100) of the 
genus Trtfoltum. Dutch, klaver, a club, 
quasi club grass. 

Clov f-i ree, the Caryophyllus aroma- 
Ucus, a native of the Molucca Islands. It 
grows to the size of the Laurel. 

Ci.ub-mosh, a name common to all the 
species of the genus Lycopodium. 

Clump. 1. A mass of trees or shrubs, 
or both, generally compact in its outline, 
and always small as compared with ex- 
tensive plantations 2 The compressed 

clay of coal strata. 

Chinch , an indurate clay found dividing 
the coal-seams. 

Clii'pex (plural of dupea, a herring), 
the herring family of fishes. Type, genus 
Clupea 

Ci tm’fna, a genus of Articulata. Order 
Abranchiata, family Abianchiata setigera, 
Cuv. Name from xXo/mvos, plain, their 
bodies having but few rings compared 
with the earth-worm 

Cly'pkatf, Lat. clypeus, shield-like. The 
same as scutate 

Coaduna'tx, a natural family of plants, 
which have a number of flowers clustered 
together (coadunatus) so as to resemble a 
single flower. 

Coag'ulum, Lat the tenacious sub- 
stance formed from a fluid by coagula- 
tion 

Coak, in the construction of wood 
framings, a small cylinder of hard wood, 
let into the ends of the pieces to be 
joined, to render the joining more secure. 
The several pieces forming the timbers of 
ships are at present cooked together : for- 
merly they were chocked together by tri- 
angular chocks, made fast by tree-nails, 
which sustained all the stress at the joint 
in whatever direction; and, therefore, 
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when the chock decayed, the joining was 
left without any support whatever. The 
mode of coaking is thus reckoned an im- 
provement. 

Coat,, from Sax. cole. An important 
combustible mineral, divided by mine- 
ralogists Into three great families : black 
coal, uninflammable coal, and brown 
coal. These, again, are divided into many 
subordinate species. Coal is composed of 
charcoal, bitumen, and earthy matter, 
and its value, for the purposes of combus- 
tion, depends on the relative propor- 
tions of these constituents. 

Coal-i illos, a district having its pecu- 
liar series of strata, unconnected with | 
any other. Coal-fields aic of limiud 
extent, and are commonly ariaiu-ed in 
basin-shaped cavities, the strata dipping 
to a common centre. 

Coal-formation, the carboniferous 
group of strata succeeding the gi aun at ke 
in the ascending series of Europe, and so 
called because the great lme-s of Euro- 
pean coal is included among the rocks 
which compose it. It consists of indefi- 
nite alternations of shales and sandstones, 
coal-beds, ironstone layers, and lajersof 
limestone. 

Coarctation, from coarcto, to straiten. 
Contraction of the diameter of a canal, Ae. 

Coat of Aums, a habit (kind of surcoat) 
worn bj the ancient knights over their 
arms. This habit was diversified by 
bands and fillets of several colours, called 
devices, being composed of several pieces 
sewed together. The representation of 
these is still called a coat of arms. 

Coat of Mail, a piece of armour in 
form of a shirt, consisting of a network 
of iron rings. 

Coat-armour, a coat of arms. 

Co'balt, a metal of a reddish gray co- 
lour, with but little lustre ; of a fibrous 
texture. 8p.gr 86, melt pt. 130° Wedgw. 
-- 17977° Fall. It is with the oxides of 
tl<is metal that glass and porcelain arc 
coloured blue, and its muriate forms one 
of the most interesting sympathetic inks, 
the letters being invisible in the cold. but j 
becoming blue when gently heated (See \ 
Smalt and Zaffre.) Cobalt takes its 
name from an old German superstition, 
that the mines of that country were 
haunted by certain demons, called kobol- 
den, and that those ores which appeared 
rich to the eye, but afforded nothing of 
value, were manufactured by those spi- 
rits, and were called kohold : the ores of 
the metal iu question were supposed to 
be of this useless kind, and retained the 
name, now written cobalt. 

Cobwalls, walls formed of mud mixed 
with straw. 

Cocci nel'la, a genus of insects. Order 
Coleoptera. family Fungicola. Species 
oow-bug, lady-bug, Ac. Name dimin. of 


coccus, a berry, in reference to the shape 
of some of the species. 

Coi co'on , the silken case which the larvie 
of certain insects spin for themselves. 

Coc'culus In'dicus, the Indian berry; 
the fruit of the Menispermum cocculus, a 
large tree of Malabar. It is narcotic and 
poisonous, and has been much employed 
in the adulteration of ale and beer. Its 
use in this way is prohibited under Bevere 
penalties. 

Coc'cus, 3 c 6 xxo(- 1. In botany, a cell 
or capsule.— —2. In entomology , a genus of 
hemipterous insects constituting the 
family Gafhnsecta. The cochineal insect 
is the C. cacti, Lin., a native of Mexico, 
where it is domesticated, and reared with 
the greatest care on a species of opuntia. 

Cocctx, the coccygis os, a bone forming 
a small appendage to the end of the sa- 
crum, terminating in a point, resembling, 
it is said, the bill of a euekoo (xoxkv%), 

Cochine'al, Sp. rochinilla, an insect; 
the Coccus cacti, Lin., reared chiefly in 
Mexico on the Cactus opunfi, India fig or 
Nepal tree, and highly valued for the 
crimson dye it furnishes. It is imported 
in bags, and has the appearance of shri- 
velled rugose berries. Value 8s. to 10s. 
per lb. 

Cocht.ea'ria, a genus of herbaceous 
plants. Tetradynamia — Siliculosa. Scurvy- 
grass ; horseradish. Name from cochleare, 
a spoon, in reference to the form of its 
leaves. 

Cock'et, a certificate given by the offi- 
cers of the custom-house to merchants, as 
a warrant that their goods have been 
duly entered. Fr. cachet, a seal. 

Cock'i.e. 1. In conchology, a shell 

(xoxhos) the genus cardium. 2. In 

botany, the cornrose (Sax. cock), a species 
of agrostemma , also applied to the darnel 

or lolium. 3. In mineralogy, a local 

name for shorl, from cockle, the shell of 
that name. 

C<jc'rle-oast, that part of a hop-kiln 
where the fire is made. 

CocK-riT. In a ship of war, a place on 
the lower deck abaft the main capstan, 
where are partitions for the purser, sur- 
geon, and his mates. Also the place 
where game-cocks fight their battles. 

Cockroach, a name common to all the 
insects of the genus Blatta. 

Cock’b-comb. In botany, a name ap- 
plied, 1. To the species of the genus 

Celosia. 2. To a species of Rhinanthus 

or yellow-rattle. 8. To the Hedysarum 

crista galli. 

Cock-water, among miners, a stream 
of water brought into a trough to wash 
away sand from ores. 

Co'coa, the fruit of the Theobroma cacao, 
which is about the size of a kidney-bean 
and inclosed in a thin shell. 
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Co'coa-nut, the fruit of the Cocot nuci- 1 
fcra. Within the nut is found a hollow 
kernel of a sweet and agreeable flavour, 
and within this a liquid like milk, which 
the Indians use. 

Co'coa-kot Oit, an orange-coloured oil 
of a strong but not disagreeable smell, 
obtained from the nuts of the Cocoa buty- 
rncea, called also palm-oil. Large quan- 
tities of it are manufactured in Bengal. 

Co'coa-nut Tree, a name common to 
all the species of the genus Cocos, but es- 
pecially applied to the C. nucifera, a native 
of the warm climates of both Indies. 

Coco'on, Fr. cocon ; the ovoid nest 
formed by the silk- worm (. Bombyx ), and 
consisting of the filaments comprising the 
silk. It serves as a defence against ene- 
mies and the changes of temperature. 

Co'cos, a genus of palmaceous plants. 
Monoocia — Hcxandria One species affords 
the cocoa-nut, and another the cocoa-nut 
oil, called likewise palm oil. Name con- 
tracted from Portu. macoco, or macao, a 
monkey, tlve three holes at the end of the 
cocoa-nut shell giving it some resemblance 
to a monkey’s head. The name cocos is 
also given to petrifications resembling 
cocoa-nuts. 

Con, Sax. codd; a fish, the Gadus tnor- 
rhua, Lin. , Morrhua vulgaris , Yarr. From 
two to three feet long ; black, spotted 
with yellowish and brown: it inhabits 
the N. ocean. 

Coda, It. a tail. In music, the passage 
at the end of a movement which follows 
a lengthened perfect cadence. 

Code, from coder, a board on which ac- 
counts were written ; used to designate a 
digest of laws, especially that digest of 
the laws and constitutions of the Homan 
Emperors, made by order of Justinian, 
hence called the Justinian Code. 

Codbt'ta- In music, a short passage 
which connects one section with another. 
Co'dex (Lat.), a manuscript volume. 
Coefficients. In algebra, numbers or 
letters prefixed to unknown quantities, to 
show how many times such quantities 
are repeated. The coefficient is a multi- 
plier of the quantity to which it is pre- 
fixed. 

Cgsli'aca, in nosology, a class of diseases 
embracing those of the digestive organs. 

Ccenac'olum (Lat.), anciently, the sup- 
per-room of the Homans. 

Ccena'tio, anciently, a refreshment 
room. 

Cceno'bio, applied to that class of fruits 
which coiisi8ts of two or more carpels sepa- 
rate at the apex and united at the base. 

Cib'mobite, xoivos, and /3 jos, life, one 
living under a rule in a religious com- 
munity. 

Cofff/a, a genus of arborescent plants. 
Pentandriar—Motiogynia. The coffee-tree 
•—warm climates, especially Arabia. 


Cof'fee, Coffee-beans, the berries of 
the coffee-tree (Coffea arabica), generally 
of an oval form, somewhat smaller than 
a horse-bean, and of a rough, close, and 
hard texture. 

Cof'i ee- roaster, the iron utensil In 
which coffee is dried over the fire before 
being ground. 

Cof'fee-tree, the Coffea arabica, a na- 
tive of Upper Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. 

It rises about 15 feet, its trunk sending 
forth opposite branches in pairs, and pro- 
ducing its berries in clusters. 

Cof'fer. 1. A chest. 2. A trough in 

which tin-ore is broken. 3. A recess 

or sinking between the modillions in the 
soffits of the cornices of the Greek and 
Roman orders of architecture.— —4. A 
hollow lodgment across a dry moat, raised 
to repulse besiegers when they endeavour 
to pass the ditch. 

Cof'fer-dam, an inclosure formed by a 
double range of piles, <Jkc., with clay be- 
tween, for laying tho foundations of piers 
and other works in water, to exclude the 
surrounding fluid and protect the work 
and workmen. 

Cof'fin, in farriery , the whole hoof of a 
horse’s foot above the coronet. 

Cof'fin-bone, a small spongy bone in 
the middle of a horse’s hoof. 

Coo, the tooth of a wheel, by which 
that wheel acts upon another. 

Coona'tion, in civil law, natural rela- 
tion between males and females, both 
descended from the same father. 

Cog'nizancb, in law, an acknowledg- 
ment ; as in fines, the acknowledgment 
of the cognizor or deforciant that the 
light is in the plaintiff or cognizee by 
gift or otherwise. 

Coono'vit Actio'nf.m, in law, an ac- 
knowledgment by a defendant that a 
plaintiff’s cause of action is just. 

Cog-wheel, a wheel having cogs or 
teeth. 

Cohesion, that species of attraction by 
which the particles of bodies are held 
together. 

Cohoba'tion, a repeated distillation of 
the same liquid from the same materials, 
Co'hort, the tenth part of a Homan 
legion. 

Coif, a sort of cap formerly worn by 
sergeants at law, &c. 

Coin. 1. Money stamped: from Ital. 

ronio, a die- 2. A block to support a 

body on an inclined plane : from cuneus, 

a wedge. 3. The angle made by two 

surfaces : from Fr. com, a corner. 

Coir, a species of yarn manufactured 
out of tho husks of cocoa-nuts. It is ex- 
tensively used In the East. 

Coi/akin. In architecture. See Cino- 

TURE. 

Coixu'iccx , a genus of perennial plants, 
i Hexandria—Trigynia. Meadow-saffron, 
x 3 
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Named from Colchis, a country in Asia, 
where some of the species were plentiful. 

Col'cothar., the brown-red oxide of 
iron which remains after the distillation 
of the acid from sulphate of iron. It is 
used for polishing glass, Ac. 

Coleophyl'lum, jcoXtbi, a sheath, and 
Qukkov, a leaf ; applied to a monocot yledo- 
nous structure, the young leaves being 
evolved from within a sheath. 

Coleokhio'a, denoting the sheath 
within which is inclosed the radicle of 
monocotyledonous plants. 

CoLEor'-rcRA, from xoktbs, a sheath, and 
rrffbvt a wing ; an order of insects fur- 
nished with elytra or sheaths to their 
wings. The inferior wings are merely 
folded transversely and covered with 
others which form eases or covers for them 
Of all insects the coleoptera are the best 
known and the most numerous. They 
have six legs and tour wines, and expe- 
rience a oomplo'e metamorphosis. The 
eh tra are horizontal and crustaceons. 

Cer.i AP'sr, I,at. collapsus, a tailing to- 
gether This term is used in medicine 
to denote an entire prostration ot the 
vital powers, such as occurs In adynamic 
fever. 

Ooi'lar. In hcraJdn/, an ornament for 
the neck, worn by knights, as the collar 
of the order of the garter 

Cmr ui-Bfam, a beam above the lower 
ends of the rafters ot a roof. 

('o' laiu'no Tn architect are, an astragal. 

Pom.a'ttvq, among printers, the exa- 
mining the sheets of a book to ascertain 
that they are gathered correctly. 

Oolia'iion 1. In canon late, the pre- 
sentation of a clergyman to a benetiec by 

a bebop who has it in his gift. 2 In 

common law, comparison of a copy with 
i f s original. 3 In Scots law the right 
which an heir has of sharing the property 
of the deceased equally with others of 
the same degree of kindred. 3. A re- 

past between full meals. 

roirne'TTVE Noun. Tn grammar, a 
noun which, though itself in the singular 
number, denotes more than one, as a* 

tenthly 

Cot.tri'TA'NEA, 1 a selection of passages 

Cot i.r.i 'tion, I made from various au- 
thors for purposes of instruction 

CnLi.reroRs. In botany, dense huirs 
covering the styles of some species of Com- 
positse, Sec. 

Coi / 1 eoe, Lat. collegium, a collection ; 
from con and lego, to send. This term 
means an assemblage or society of mpn 
invested with certain powers and rights, 
and performing certain duties, or engaged 
in some common pursuit, as the College of ; 
Physicians, the College of Heralds. Such 
colleges are usually established by the 
supreme power of the state. In Kussin 


the name college is given to the councils 
of state ; and in Britain the term is used 
to designate an edifice appropriated to 
the use of students In the Universities. 

Col'let (French), a collar ; a term used 
by jewellers to designate the horizontal 
plane or face at the bottom of brilliants , 
also the part of a ring in which the stone 
is set. 

Collima'tion, coUimo, I aim at. The 
line of collimation in a telescope is the 
line of sight passing through the centre 
of the object- glass, and the intersection 
of the wires placed in its focus. 

Collima'tor, flouting. An instrument 
Invented by Eater for finding the hori- 
zontal point. 

Colo'bus, Or. xeXcfioe, mutilated; a ge- 
nus of long-tailed quadrumanes or mon- 
keys, so called because the fore-hands 
want a thumb. 

Co coca's! a, the Pontic or Egyptian 
Bean (JVj mphcea nelumbo), a perennial 
plant growing in marshy grounds in 
UK.vpt. 

Coi.o'ci NTH,Lat. colocynthts {xokoxvvtttf , 
from xokoxvvBa, a gourd), the Coloquin- 
tidn, Bitter Cucumber, or Bitter Apple of 
the shops, the produce of an annual plant 
( Curunns colocynthu s) , which grows in Tur- 
key, Nubia, India, and other places, 
much resembling the cucumber in herb- 
age. "When ripe, the fruit is peeled and 
dried, and in this state is sent to England. 
It is an exceedingly drastic cathartic. It 
is a round berry or pepo of the size and 
colour of a small orange. 

Co loci n'thine, a brittle orange co- 
loured substance obtained from colo- 
cynth, and regarded as the active prin- 
ciple of the drug. 

Co'lon. Kwaov- 1. The largest of the 
intestines. It commences at the crecum 

and terminates in the rectum. 2. A 

mark denoting a pause greater than 
the semicolon, and less than the period. 

Colon el-Lieutfn ant, the commander 
of a regiment of guards of which the king, 
prince, or other person of eminence is 
colonel. 

Colon ei s. In architecture, the posts of 
a truss frnme. 

Colonna'de, from Ital. colonna, a co- 
lumn ; a row of columns The colon- 
nade fa termed, according tn the number 
of columns which It contains, tctrasti/Ic, 
hcrastylc . octastyle, &c. When in front of 
a building they are termed porticoes; 
when surrounding a building, a peristyle, 
and when double or more, a. polystyle. ’ 

Oolopho'nttt, a variety of garnet of a 
brown or rod colour, and resino-adaman- 
tino lustre , hence Its name, from tbp 
resin colophony. Its constituents are 
silica and alumina, coloured with the 
oxides of Iron and manganese. 
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Coioph'ony, the dark-coloured resin 
which remains in the retort after distil- 
ling rough turpentine without water, 
named thus from Colophon, a city of 
Ionia, whence it was first brought. 

Couoouin'tida. See Colocynth. 

Cu'lor (Latin), a property of bodies by 
which they separate the elementary rays 
of light, and absorb some and reflect 
others. Thus the colours of the spectrum 
are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and violet ; and any body which ap- 
pears to possess any of these colours, has 
simply the property of absorbing all the 
rays of the spectrum except that one, 
which it reflects. The primary colours 
are red, yellow, and blue , all others may 
be produced by combinations of these. 

Coi/ubzr (Latin), a serpent ; a genus of 
venomous serpents with isolated fangs. 

Colum'ba Noa'chi (Noah's Dove) , one 
of the new constellations situated imme- 
diately below Lepii8. 

Com’m'bic Acid, the peroxide of Colum- 
bium, evincing acid properties. It is a 
white powder. 

Coivm'iua, a bitter crystalline princi- 
ple, obtained from Columbo root. 

Columbium, from Columbih, America, a 
metal discovered by Mr. Hatchett in 1801 , 
ill a mineral brought from North Ame- 
rica- It is also colled Tantahum, from 
the mineral tantalite found in Sweden. 

r»nr»uio Rfior, the root of the Coceulus 
palmatus, which grows in the forests of 
Mozambique, where it is named kalumb ; 
the Portuguese import it under the name 
of Dais de Volumba. The root is peren- 
nial, and is used as an antiseptic and 
tonic. 

Coi'umel, Lat. columella, a column or 
little pillur, as that which unites the 
partitions of the capsule of a plant, or 
that in the centre of most univalve shells. 

Ooi/lmn, Lat. columna, a prop. In ar- 
chitecture, a round pillar, the parts of 
which are the base, on which it rests, its 
body called the shaft, and the head culled 
the 'capital. The capital finishes with an 
abacus, and the base is supported on a 
plinth. The shaft is in general either 
plain or fluted, but carolytic columns have 
foliated shafts. Columns arc moreover 
distinguished as to their form into Tus- 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. 

Cot.um'noia (Latin), a little column; 
the name of the filament which passes 
through the middle of the capsule of 
frondose mosses, to which the seeds are 
connected. 

(Vi.urb, from xoXos, mutilated, and 
evgot, a tail ; a name common to two great 
circlos of the sphere, supposed to inter- 
sect each other at right angles in the 
poles of the world; one of them passing 


through the solstitial, and the other 
through the equinoctial point of the 
ecliptic, thereby dividing the ecliptic 
into four equal parts. The points whpre 
these lines cut the ecliptic are called car- 
dinal points. The colures take their name 
from a part being always below the hori- 
zon. 

Coitm'bus, a genus of birds of the Pal- 
mipede order, comprehending the Divers, 
Grebes, and Guillemots. Name from 
xoXvfA^u, to Bwim. 

Coi'za, a variety of the cabbage plant, 
the Drassica oleracea, whose seeds afford 
by pressure an oil much used on the 
continent for burning in lamps and other 
purposes. 

Co'ma. 1. In medicine, a morbid state 
resembling sound sleep, produced by tom 
pression of the brain and various other 

causes; from xSifjut , sound sleep. 2. In 

botany, a comb or fascicle of leaves on the 
top of a stem or stipe, from xo/xn, hair. 

Co'ma Pereni'cea (Berenice « hair), an 
astcrism situated north by Can is vena- 
tici, east by Robles, south by Leo and 
Yirgo, and west by Leo and Ursa Major, 
43 stars. 

Combe. The term combe is usually ap- 
plied to that un watered portion of a val- 
ley, which lorms its continuation beyond 
and above the most elevated spring that 
issues into it , at this point or spring-head 
the valley ends and the combe begins. 

Combination, from com and Innus, two 
and two. 1. In chemistry, the intimate 
union resulting from the action of that 
species of attraction which we call affi- 
nity. Sec Affinity. 2. In mathema- 

tics, the variations which may he made 
in the arrangement of any given number 
of things in groups, are called combina- 
tions. Thus the combinations or differ- 
ent ways in which five articles may be 
arranged or combined are 120, and are 
found by multiplying together the terms 
1,2, 3, 4, 5 120. 3. In law, combina- 

tion may take place for the performance 
of an unlaw r ful act, and is punishable be- 
fore such act is done. 

Combus'tiblt , a body which, in its rapid 
union with others, causes disengagement 
of light and heat. The simple combus- 
tibles are sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
hydrogen, all the metals, and boron. 

Cow'et, from coma, hair; an opaque, 
spherical body like a planet, performing 
revolutions about the sun in an elliptical 
orbit, having the sun in one of the foci. 
In popular language comets are tailed, 
bearded , or hairy, these terms being taken 
from the appearance of the light which 
attends them. In their different posi- 
tions with respect to the sun, the body 
appears to have a tail or train, a beard, 
or to be bounded by a fringe of light. 
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Comet a'riuk, a machine for exhibiting 
(he revolution of a comet. 

Comi'tia. In ancient history, the as- 
temblie* of the Roman people. 

Com'ma, from **/*./**, a segment; a 
mark in writing or printing, thus [,] de- 
noting the shortest pause in reading; 
also the difference between a major and 
a minor semitone in music. 

Comman'deu. In the navy, the next in 
rank above lieutenant, corresponding to 
major in the army. 

Commander-in-Chief, the officer in- 
vested with the supreme command of all 
the land forces of the British empire. 

Commander* or Prkcwtory. By the 
usages of some orders of knights, a dis- 
trict attached to a manor, under the con- 
trol of a member of the order. 

Commen'dam, a benefice or living com- 
mended by the sovereign or head of the 
church to the cure of a clerk, till a proper 
pastor be provided. This may be tempo- 
rary or perpetuai. 

Commen'surabue Quantities, in geome- 
try , are such as have some common divi- 
sor, which yields quotients in whole 
numbers. 

Com'mercr, from eommutatio mcrcinm ; 
the exchange of one sort of produce or 
service for some other sort of produce or 
service. 

Commina'tion, from con and mmatio, a 
threatening ; an office in the liturgy , being 
a recital of God’s threaten! ngs, appointed 
to be read on Ash Wednesday or the first 
day of Lent. 

Com'missa.rt, from commissarins , a com- 
mission. In ecclesiastical affairs, a de- 
puty of the bishop, in places of the dio- 
cese far distant from the see. In military 
affairs, (1). An officer who has the charge 
of furnishing provisions, &c., for an army , 
(2). An officer appointed to inspect the 
muster-rolls, usually called General of the 
Musters. 

Commission, from commission from con 
and mitto to send. In laiit, wic warrant 
or letters patent by which one is author- 
ised to exercise jurisdiction. In military 
affairs, the warrant or authority by which 
one holds a post in the army. In com- 
merce, the order by which one traffics or 
negotiates for another ; also the per cent- 
age given to agents and factors for trans- 
acting tu) business of others. 

ComHwsion - Merchant, a merchant 
who transacts business as the agent of 
other men, In buying and selling, and re- 
ceives a rate per cent, as hiB commission. 

Commissure, Lat. commiseiora, a joint 
Or seam. Applied in architecture to the 
joint between two stones ; and in anatomy 
to the corners of the lips where they meet 
together; also to certain parts of the 
brain, where its fibres cross and join one 
hemisphere to the other. 


Commix ture, Lat. commixtura, a com- 
pound mass. Applied in Scots law to the 
method of acquiring property by blending 
different substances belonging to different 
proprietors. 

Commodo'rb, from Ital comandator e, a 
commander. An officer who commands a 
squadron destined on a particular enter- 
prise: ho bears the rank of brigadier- 
general in the army. Commodore is also 
used as a title of courtesy to the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of war 
are cruising in company. The leading 
ship of a fleet of merchantmen bears also 
the name of commodore. 

Com'mon, from Goth, gamana, fellow- 
ship. In architecture, a common centering 
is a centering without trusses, having a 
tie-beam at the bottom. Common joists 
are the beams in naked flooring, to which 
the joists are fixed. The common rafters 
of a roof are those to which the laths are 
attached.— -In botany, a common bud is one 
which contains both flowers and leaves ; 
a common peduncle, one which bears se- 
veral flowers , a common perianth, one that 
incloses several fructifications ; a common 
reicptacle, one that connects several dis- 
tinct fructifications. — In law, a common is 
an open ground equally used by many 
persons. A right oj common is a privilege 
claimed by one or more persons, to use m 
some part or portion that which another 
man’s lands, woods, waters, &c., produce, 
without having an absolute property in 
the same, as common of pasture, &c. Com- 
mon law is the body of rules for adminis- 
tering justice within the kingdom, 
grounded upon the general customs or 
usages of the realm, and distinguished 
from the statute laws, as having been the 
law of the land before any acts of Parlia- 
ment now extant were made. — Common 
pleas, pleas including all civil actions be- 
tw een subject and subject: for the deciding 
of these there is instituted the Court of 
Common Pleas, which is ono of the Queen's 
Courts, now held inAV estminster Hall, and 
consisting of a Chief and other three Jus- 
tices: appeal lies to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. — Common recovery, a process for 
recovering an estate or barring entail. 

Com'mons, in a general sense, the whole 
body of the people as distinguished from 
the nobility; in a particular sense, the 
knights and burgesses who represent the 
Commons in Parliament, and who are 
designated the House of Commons. 

Common Time. In music, the time which 
counts four crotchets or their equivalent 
in a bar. 

Com'monty, in Scots law, land belonging 
to two or more common proprietors. 

Com'mttne, in France, one of the subor- 
dinate divisions of the country, introduced 
in the revolution of 1792. 

Commuta'tiom. In astronomy, the angle 
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of commutation of a planet is measured 
by the difference between the nun s longi- 
tude and the geocentric longitude of the 
planet. 

Companion, the covering over a ladder 
or staircase in a ship. 

Com'fa.yy. 1. In military n fairs, a sub- 
division of a regiment under the command 

of a captain. 2. In commercial affairs, 

a number of merchants associated together 
in one common interest and for some 
special purpose. "When there arc only a 
few individuals associated, the concern is 
called a copartnery , leaving the trim com- 
pany to be applied to large associations, 
as the East lndiu Company. 

Comparative Anat'oma, the anatomy 
of all organised bodies, animal or vege- 
table, compared with a view to Illustrate 
the general principles of organisation. 
See An atomy. 

Comp ah' ison. 1. In grammar, the form- 
ation of an adjective in its several de- 
grees, as good, better, best. 2. In rhe- 

toric, a figure by which two things are 
considered with reference to a quality 
possessed by both, as “a hero is like a 
lion in courage .” — The distinction between 
comparison and similitude is,, that the for- 
mer has reference to the quantity, and the 
latter to the quality. Comparison is be- 
tween mare and less ; similitude is between 
good and bad. 

Comparti'tion, division into parts. Ap- 
plied in architecture to the distribution of 
the ground plan of un edifice into looms 
and passages. 

Com pa a r'MENT, a separate part or divi- 
sion of a design, as a compartment ceiling, 
a ceiling divided into panels , compartment 
tiles, an arrangement of white and red 
tiles — In gardening, compartments are 
assemblages of beds, plots, borders, walkH, 
&c. — In heraldry, a compartment is called 
a partition. 

Com'pa3s, from con and pasms, opening. 
An instrument used in surveying, con- 
structed in the main like the mariner’s 
compass, but the needle is not fitted into 
the card moving with it, but plays alone, 
the card being drawn upon the bottom of 
the box, and a circle divided into 360° 
cm the limb. — The mariner’s compass con- 
sists of a circular card or fly, on which 
arc diawn 32 points of direction, called 
the points of the compass, and a small 
bar of steel magnetised, called the magnetic 
needle, and which (excepting the varia- 
tion) always points to the north, and the 
box or framework which contains the 
card and needle. The card and needle 
are fastened to each other in such a man- 
ner, that the north pole of the magnet 
coincides with the northern point of direc- 
tion marked on the oard, and turn on the 
point of a pin flxod in the centre of the 
box. 


Compasses, or pair of compasses, a ms 
thematieal instrument for describing 
circles, measuring figures, &c,, consisting 
of two pointed legs made of iron, brass, 
or steel, and jointed at the top by a pivot 
on which they move. There are several 
sorts of compares in use, as the triangular 
compasses, which resemble the common 
compasses, with the addition of a third 
leg, which has a motion every way, and 
which suits the instrument for laying 
down triangles on maps,&e.; the cirfin- 
dneal and spherical compasses, which have 
four branches joined in a centre, two of 
which are circular and two fiat : their use 
is to take the diameter of cylindrical and 
spherical bodies, the German compasses 
are common compasses with the legs 
bent, the hair comjxtsses are adjusted with 
a line sciew in one of the legs, so as to 
take an extent with great exactness, the 
proportional compasses have the joint, not 
at the ends of the legs, but between tho 
points terminating the legs : they are 
convenient for reducing designs, for what- 
ever space is measured by one end, a pro- 
portionate space will be marked by the 
legs at the other end. The elliptical com- 
passes are intended to be used in drawing 
ellipses, but are very inconvenient. Spring 
compasses are more commonly called di- 
viders (q. y.) Beam compasses consist of a 
beam with a fixed point at one end and a 
moveable one at the other. 

Compass saw, a saw with a broad edge 
and thui back to cut in a circular iorm. 

Com'passino. In carpentiy, bringiug a 
piece of timber into the form of an arch. 

Compita'i ia, Lat. compttum, a street. A 
Roman feast in honour of the Lares and 
Penates. 

Com'plement, from complementum, a 
filling ( con and pleo, to fill). In astronomy , 
the distance of a star from the zenith, 
otherwise called the co-latitude. In ma- 
thematics, the complement of an arc is w hat 
that arc wants of 110 U , or of a quadrant ; 
the complement of an angle Is what that 
angle wants of being a right angle. The 
arithmetical complement of a logarithm is 
what that logarithm wants of 10, WO, 000, 
t&c. Complements of a parallelogram are 
the two smaller parallelograms, formed by 
drawing two right lines parallel to the 
sides of the quarter, through a point in 
the diagonal. In fortification, the comple- 
ment of the curtain is that part of the in- 
terior side which makes tho demigorge. 

CoMiH.u'vicM, anciently an area in the 
centre of Roman houses, so constructed 
as to receive the water from the roof. 

Composing Stick, an instrument used 
by compositors in setting types. 

CoMiWrr-E, one of Linnams’s natural 
orders of plants, comprising those which 
have composite or compound flowers, as 
the sun-flower, dandelion, &c. 
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Composite, from compositm, compound. 
In architecture, the composite arch is the 
pointed or lancet arch ; the composite 
order forms one of the five architectural 
orders, and is thus named from Its being 
composed of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. In arithmetic, Composite num- 
bers are such as can be measured by a 
number exceeding unity. Thus 12 is 
measured by 6, 4, 3, and 2. 

Composition In grammar, the Joining 
of two words together or prefixing a par- 
ticle to another word to modify its signi- 
fication; thus composition is formed of 
com, from con, and position from pono , to 
place. In logic, composition is a method 
of reasoning by which we proceed from 
a general truth to particular ones. In 
music, composition is the art of adapting 
sounds according to the rules of the art, 
to songs, Ac , also the piece of music so 
composed. In painting, composition de- 
notes the choice and disposition of the 
figures of a picture. In commerce, the 
sum paid by an insolvent debtor to his 
creditors when the latter agree to take a 
part of the debt m lieu of the whole. In 
chemistry, the combination of different 
substances by affinity In printing, the 
act of arranging the types into words, Ac. 

CoMPo'siToa. In printing, one who sets 
types. 

Com'post, Lat composta, a mixture , ap- 
plied by agriculturists to a composition 
of various manuring substances. 

Compostel'la., 8t.Ja.mks op, an ancient 
order of knighthood in Spain. 

Compound, from con and pono, to set, 
composed of two or more parts • thus a 
compound word consists of two or more 
words, as inkstand. A compound flower 
consists of several florets inclosed in a 
common perianth. A C. stem is one which 
divides into branches. A C leaf consists 
of several leaflets. A C. spike consists of 
several spikeletB A C umbel has all its 
peduncles bearing umbelulcs at the top. 
A C. fructification consists of several con- 
fluent florets. C interest. See Interest. 
C. motion. See Motion. C. ratio See 
Ratio. C. quantity. See Quantity. C. 
affinity. See Affinity. 

Com'press. In surgery, soft linen, lint, 
or other soft substance folded together 
into a sortof pad, for the purpose of being 
placed over parts which require pressure 

CoMiutKs'soR. 1. In anatomy, a name 
given to those muscles which press to- 
gether the parts on which they act. 

3. In mrgery, a name common to an in- 
strument invented by M. Dupuytren for 
compressing the femoral artery, and 
another invented by Nuck, for compress- 
ing the urethra in cases of incontinence 
of urine. 

Cojcrtr&QA'TioN, from con and pur go, to 
pnrify, a species of wager at law, whereby 


a man is cleared by the oath of others, 
who swear to their belief of his veracity. 
The defendant having made oath him- 
self brings into court a certain number of 
his neighbours (usually eleven), called 
purgators, who avow on their oaths that 
they believe that he has affirmed the 
truth. 

Comb, Cooms, Coomes, oh Chives. The 
points of the radicles of malted grain, 
which drop off during the process of turn- 
ing. They are sold as malt dust, and are 
an excellent manure. 

Cona'tus (Latin) effort ; applied to de- 
signate the ten den «y which a body has 
to pursue its course in the same line of 
direction. 

Concamera'tton, an arched chamber 
(lamera, an aich), applied in conchology 
to designate those small chambers into 
which multiloeular Bhells are divided by 
transverse septa. 

Con'cavf, Lat. concavus, from cams, a 
hollow , depressed in the middle, opposed 
to convex. 

Conca'vo-Concave, concave on both 
sides, as a concave lens, 
j Conca'vo-Convex, concave on the one 
side, and convex on the other, as a con- 
cat o-convcx lens. 

| Concav'ity, from concave, the internal 
surface of a hollow Bpherical or sphe- 
| roidal body. 

[ Concep'tacle, Lat coneeptaculum, a re- 
ceptacle , the vessel which contains the 
reproductive corpuscles of cryptognmic 
plants It is variously named in differ- 
ent tribes. 

Con 'cert, from con and certo, to strive, 
a musical performance m which any num- 
ber of practical musicians unite in the 
exercise of their talent 

Conoerta'ntb (It.), those parts of a 
musical composition which continue 
throughout the piece. 

Con ce rto (Italian) , a musical composi- 
tion consisting of several parts to be per- 
formed in concert. 

Concet'ti (It ), ingenious but misplaoed 
thoughts or terms of expression. 

Conch, Lat. concha, a marine shell , ap- 
plied to various objects from their shape. 

Conch.®, plur. of concha , a shell ; shells 
consisting of two or more pieces or valves, 
as bivalves and multivalves. 

Conch'oid, from a conch, and 

tidot, like. The nnmo of a geometrical 
curve invented by Nicomedes. 

Conc hoi'ual, shell like Used to charac- 
terise the fracture of minerals, when 
marked by convex elevations and concave 
depressions, like the valves of conch®. 

Conchol'ogy, from a shell, and 

koyec, science. That branch of natural 
history which treats of testaceous ani- 
mals, or animals having a testaceous 
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covering, "whether they inhabit the land, 
the fresh water, or the ocean. Shell-fish 
are arranged by the characteristics of 
their shells. 

Concia'tor. In glass-works, the person 
who proportions the materials to be made 
into glass. 

Conclave (Lat.), an inner room. The 
room in the Vatican where tho cardinals 
meet to elect a pope : also the assembly 
itself. 

Conclusion. In logic, that proposition 
which is inferred from certain former 
propositions, termed the premises of the 
argument. 

Concoc'tion, from concoquo, to digest. 
Digestive; also that operation of nature 
upon morbid matter which renders it fit 
to be separated from the healthy fluids. 

Con'cord, from con, and cor, cordis, the 
heart. In grammar, the agreement of 
words according to their several inflex- 
ions, as adjectives with nouns, in gender, 
number, and case. In law, an agreement 
between the parties in a fine, made by 
leave of the court. In music, the union 
of two or more sounds, in such a manner 
as to render them agreeable. 

Concor'dat. In canon law , an agree 
ment concerning some beneficiary matter, 
in particular when made between the 
pope and a prince. 

Con'creie, Lut. conrretum, a compound 
mass. A mass formed by the cohesion of 
heterogeneous materials. The concrete 
used by engineers and architects is a com- 
pact mass of pebbles, sand, and lime, 
worked together with water, to form the 
foundations of structures. 

Con'crete Numbers. See Applicate 
Numbers. 

Concre'tion, from concresco, to grow 
together. 1. The growing together of 
parts which in a natural state are sepa- 
rate 2. The process by which soft or 

fluid bodies become consistent, solid, or 
hard. 3. The mass formed by concre- 

tion ; as a urinary concretion formed in 
the animal body. 

Comcus'sion, Lat. eoncutio, I shake. A 
term generally applied to injuries of the 
brain, from blows and falls. 

Condensation, causing a mass of matter 
to occupy less space by means of the 
closer approach of its particles. When 
this is accomplished by external force, it 
is called compression. The term is gene- 
rally used with regard to air, gas, and 
vapours. The two former are condensed, 
and their elasticity increased by com- 
pression. The latter are condensed into 
liquids and solids by the abstraction of 
heat. 

Condeh'ser, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an uncommon quantity of air is 
forced into a given space. It is a sort of 
syringe, which is worked upon the prin- 


ciple of the force-pump, and performs Ml 
operation the reverse of the air-pump. 

Con'der, from con, and duco, to lead. 1, 
One who directs the helmsman of a ship 
how to steer.- — 2. One who stands upon 
an elevated part of the sea-coast, in the 
time of the herring-fishery, to point to 
the fishermen by signs the course of the 
shoals of fish 

Condition. In law, is a restraint an- 
nexed to a thing, so that by the non-per- 
formancc the party shall receive loss, and 
by the performance, advantage. 

Conditional Proposition, in logic, is 
one which asserts the dependence of one 
categorical proposition on another. 

Con 'dor, a species of vulture, the V. 
gryphus, Lin , the largest bird known. It 
is found on the most elevated mountains 
of the Andes, in Bouth America. It is 
blackish, the wings ash-coloured ; collar, 
silky and white, and the male, in addition 
to his superior caruncle, has another under 
the beak, like the cock. 

Condottie'ju, In Italian history, a class 
of mercenary military adventurers in the 
14th and 15th centuries. 

Conductor, Lat. from con, and duco, to 
lead. 1. A body which has the property of 
transmitting beat or electricity ; opposed 
to a non - conductor . Most natural bodies, 
but especially the metals, are conductors. 

2. A pointed metallic rod, affixed 

to buildings, ships, Ac. to conduct light- 
ning to the earth or water, and protect 

the edifice from its effects. 3. A surgical 

instrument to direct the knife in certain 
operations ; sometimes called a director. 

Con'd ile, from xoyhvXoe, a knot. A 
process of a bone in the shape of a flat- 
tened eminence. 

Con'dtloid, from xovivXos, a condyle, 
and tT io(, like. An apophysis of a bone. 

Conotlu'ra, a genus of carnivorous 
Mammalia, named from xovluXet, a joint, 
and ovfa, a tail. The condylura resemble 
the mole, except that the tail is longer, 
and their nostrils are surrounded with 
little moveable cartilaginous points, 
which when they separate radiate like a 
star. The Sorexcristatus, Lin., or radiated 
mole of North America, belongs to this 
genus. 

Cone, Ft. cone, from Lat. conut, from 
xupef, that which shoots to a point. In 
botany, a conical fruit of several evergreen 
trees, especially of the pine-tribe. See 
Btro'bilos. In geometry, a solid with a 
circular base, and tapering equally up- 
wards till it terminates in a point. Were 
the base a right-lined figure, the solid 
| would be called a pyramid ; and in either 
I case, all the lines drawn from the perl- 
| phery , or bounding line of the base to the 
apex or top, are straight lines. When the 
< axis is at right angles to the base, the 
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solid is called a right cone, otherwise it is 
an oblique or scalene cone. In optics, it in- 
cludes all the rays which fall upon a given 
surface from a given point. 

CgnbFatK, Conefati., an American ani- 
mal of the weasel kind, resembling the 
polecat in form and size, and in its fetid 
stench. 

Confederacy , from con and foedus, a 
league, a term used in law to denote a 
combination of two or more persons to 
commit an unlawful act. 

Conference, a meeting of delegate 
members from both houses of parliament 
to discuss the provisions of a bill re- 
specting which there may be a disagree- 
ment between them. Also a meeting of 
divines for ecclesiastical purposes 

Confer'va, Lat. from conjemeo , to knit 
together, a genus of plants. Cryptoga- 
mta — Algos. The tribe of cryptogamic 
plants comprising the jointed algm or 
water weeds, are called (kmfertes. These 
are chiefly fresh-water plants, but many 
are marine. They are composed of capil- 
lary jointed tubes, containing granules 
variously arranged , but the plants grow 
by the addition of one tube to the end of 
another, and multiply by means of the 
granules contained in the tubes. 

Confession, Auricular. In the Church 
of Rome a part of the sacrament of pe- 
nance. It must be of every mortal sin, 
and made to a priest, who is solemnly 
obliged not to reveal it. 

Confession of Faith, a formulary set- 
ting forth the opinions of a body. 

Confessor , one who has undergone per- 
secution for Christianity only short of 
death 

Confirma'tton, from con and fir mo. to 
make firm In law, an assurance of title 
by the conveyance of an estate or right 
*u esse from one man to another, by which 
a voidable estate is made sure or un- 
avoidable In ihurch affairs, (1) Therati- 
fication of the election of a dignitary of 
the church by the sovereign, (2) The 
ceremony of laying on of hands m the ad- 
mission of baptised persons to the enjoy- 
ment of Christian privileges. 

Con Ft pent, flowing together [cosifiu- 
ens), applied in physiology to eruptions, 
especially that of small pox , and in botany , 
to leaves which run together at their base 

Confobm'able. In geology, a term used 
to express the parallelism of strata : thus, 
when several horizontal strata are depo 
sited one upon another, they are said to 
be conformable, but when horizontal are 
placed over vertical strata, the strata are 
said to be uncon/or mable. 

Conformist. In church matters, one 
who conforms to, or complies with, the 
worship of the Established Church. 

Con fp'kia. In music, furiously , an 
Italian term. 


Conge' d’e'hre (French), the sove- 
reign’s license or permission to a dean 
and chapter to choose a bishop. 

Congk'nkr, Lat. from con and genus, a 
thing of the same kind or nature : spe- 
cies of the same genus. Also applied in 
anatomy to muscles which concur in the 
same action. 

Congln'ital, from con and genttus, horn, 
a term applied to that which pertains to 
an individual from his birth, as a conge- 
nital disease. 

Con'oer, Con'ger Eel, a large species 
of eel (Murcma Conger, Lin., Conger vul- 
garis, Yarr ) found in the European seas, 
sometimes weighing 100 lbs. The name 
is Latin, from Koyy^of, qu6d polypi cirros 
divorct? S«eMuRANA. 

Congestion, from congero, to amass, a 
preternatural accumulation of blood, bile, 
or other fluids in their proper vessels. 
Diseases arising from this cause are called 
congestive diseases. 

Con'oicb. In modern latmity, a gallon. 

Con'globatf., from con and globus, a 
ball ; formed or gathered into a ball, as a 
conglobate flower. 

ConglomFrate, from con and glomus, 
a clew. 1 In anatomy, applied to a gland 
which consists of a number of smaller 
glomerate glands, the excretory ducts of 

which all unite in one common duct 

2 In botany, applied to flowers which ai c 
closely, compacted together on a foot 
stalk, to which they are irregularly, but 
closely connected opposed to diffused 

3 In geology, conglomerate bus the 

same meaning as breccia (Mantell), and 
pudding stone (Lyell). According to 
Rake well, “conglomerate consists of 
large fragments of stone, whethei 
rounded or angular, imbedded in claj 
or sandstone ” 

Congri oArioNAi'isTS, Brownistb, or 
iNDFFKNmfc ts , a sect of Protestant Dis 
senters who maintain that every congre 
gation for religious worship is indepeud 
ent of every other 

Con'uress, Lat congressus, from congre 
dior, to come together (gradus, a step ) 
1 An assembly of envoys, commission 
ers, deputies, &c , particularly a meeting 
of the representatives of several courts, 
to concert measures of mutual concern 

2 An assembly of delegates of the 

several British colonies in A mei ica , w hieh 
met in 1774 to resist the claims of Croat 
Britain, and Anally declared the colonies 
independent The name has since b»'< n 
transferred to the assembly of deputies 
from the different states of the union. 

Con'ic Sections, a branch of mathema- 
tical science which treats of the proper- 
ties of certain curves that are formed bj 
the cutting of a cone in different direc 
tions. If a cone be cut bv a plane pa 
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rallei to the base, the section will be a 
circle ; If cut by a plane passing through 
the vertex, the section will be a triangle ; 
but both the cirele and triangle belong to 
common geometry, and are therefore not 
tveated of under the head of Conic Sec- 
tions. There are, however, three other 
sections — the ellipsis, the parabola, and 
the hyperbola (q. v.). 

Conif'er.®, the cone- bearing tribe of 
dicotyledonous plants. It comprises the 
pines, flrs, &c., which hear cones. 

Coniros'tres, a numerous family of 
passerine birds, distinguished by their 
strong conical beak; whence their name 
from conus, a cone, and rostrum, a beak 
The bunting, bulflnebes, crows, birds of 
Paradise, &c., belong to this family. 

Coni'um, a genus of plants. Pentandna 
— Digynia. Hemlock. Greek name xuvtiov, 
or * oviov- 

Conjoint Degrees. In music, two notes 
which follow each other immediately in 
the order of the scale. 

Conjoint Tetrachords. In music, two 
fourths where the same chord Is the high- 
est of the one and the lowest of the other. 

Conjugate, Lat. conjugates, yoked. 
Applied to a winged leaf with only one 
pair of leaflets. 

Conjugate Diameter or Axis (of an 
ellipsis), the shortest of the two diameters 
or that which bisects the transveise axis. 
Sec Ellipsis. 

Oonjunc/tion, from con and jugo , to 
join, connection : thus, in astronomy, the 
meeting of two or more stars or planets 
in the same degree of the zodiac, which 
is either true or apparent, heliocentric or 
it< men trie. When the bodies agree both 
in latitude and longitude, the conjunction 
b true ; when they agree only in longi- 
tude, the conjunction is apparent. A 
heliocentric conjunction is that which 
would appear to an observer at the sun ; 
a geocentric conjunction is that which ap- 
pears to an observer at the earth, and is 
superior when the planet is seen on the 
same circle of latitude with the sun, but 
beyond him , and inferior when seen be- 
tween the earth and the sun. Grand con- 
junctions are those wherein several of the 
planets are seen near together. In gram- 
mar, an indeclinable word or particle 
which joins words or sentences together, 
showing their mutual relation and de- 
pendence. 

Con junoti'va, one of the membranes or 
coats of the eye, the C. tunica. 

Conjunctive Mood, that modification 
of the verb which expresses the depend- 
ence of the event in conditions. 

Con 'n ate, Lat. connatus, growing toge- 
ther. Applied to leaves which are united 
at their base. 

Connector. In chemistry, a small tube 


of caoutchouc for connecting together the 
ends of glass tubes in pneumatic experi- 
ments. 

CoNNr'vENT, Lat. eonnivens, winking. 
Applied, 1. In anatomy, to the folds on 
the mucous surface of the small intestines. 

2. In botany, to petals of flowers, as 

those of the Jtumex, and to the receptacle 
of the fig, which the fruit really is. being 
a fleshy connivent receptacle inclosing 
and hiding the florets. 

Connoisse'ur (French), one who is 
versed in a knowledge of the fine arts. 

Conohe'lix, an Intermediate genus of 
shells, between cones and volutes. 

Con'oid, from xmot, a cone, and ufot , 
like, a solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis. There 
being three conic sections, the ellipsis, 
parabola, and hyperbola, there are con- 
sequently three conoids, the spheroid , 
paraboloid, and hyperboloid. 

Conscience, from con and seto.to know, 
is considered by some an original fuculty , 
and called the moral sense , others question 
the propriety of considering conscience 
as a distinct faculty, and hold that it is to 
he regarded simply as a general principle 
of moral approbation or disapprobation, 
applied to one’s own conduct and affec- 
tions , alleging that our notions of right 
and wrong are not to be deduced from a 
single principle or faculty, but from va- 
rious powers of the understanding. 

Conscience, Courts or, are for the re- 
covery of small debts. 

Con'script, I .at. conscribo, a title of the 
Roman senators. 

Conscrip'tion, a compulsory enrolment 
for military or maritime service, taken 
from the population at large. 

Consign bT, a person to whom goods 
are consigned for sale or superintendence : 
the person who sends them is the con- 
signer. 

Conbigna'tion, ) from con, and signo, to 

Consignment, ) seal. 1. The act of 
consigning or sending goods to an agent. 

2. The goods consigned to a factor or 

agent. 3. The writing by which any- 

thing is consigned. 

Con bisTort , Lat. consistorium, a place 
of meeting. The place of justice in the 
spiritual court ; also the court itself. The 
court of every diocesan bishop, held in 
their cathedral churches, for the trial of 
ecclesiastical causes arising within the 
diocese. 

Consolidation, from eon, and solidus, 
solid. In parliament, the annexing of one 
bill to another. In law, the uniting of the 
profit of land, &e. with the property. In 
ecclesiastical affairs, the combining of two 
or more benefices in one. 

Con sonancr. In music, the agreement 
of two sounds simultaneously produced. 
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Con 'son ant, from con, and sono, to 
sound. A letter so named because it is 
considered as sounded only m connection 
with a vowel. Consonants arc better 
named articulations, os they are the 
names given to the several junctions of 
the organs of speech 

Con Sanm'm, It Inornate, a direction 
to play a passage on the piano with the 
dampers down, and on the violin with the 
mute on. 

Consi’ir'act, from conspiro, to plot. A 
law-term for an agreement between two 
or more persons to indict, or procure to 
be indicted, an innocent person of felony. 
The persons so conspiring are called con- 
spirators. 

Constable an officer whose duty it is 
to preserve the peace, and to arrest all 
public offenders who have committed the 
offence in his presence, or against whom 
he has the warrant of a justice of the 
peace. In England, there are high con- 
stables, chosen by the court leets of hun- 
dreds, petty constables, chosen by the juries 
of court leets , and constables of London, 
nominated in each precinct by the inha- 
bitants. The office of Lord High Con- 
stable of England was so improperly 
used, that its suppression was found ne- 
cessary in 1521. This officer took his title 
from his being comes stabuli, or count of 
the stables. He was the seventh officer 
of the crown. 

Constant Quantities. In algebra, those 
quantities which remain constant, and 
whose values are considered as known, or 
which remain constantly the same, in 
contradistinction to those which are va- 
riable, and whose values are not known 
Constant quantities are usually denoted 
by the first letters of the alphabet, as a, 
b, c, &e. , and variable ones by the last, 
as r, y, z, Ac. 

Constat, a Latin word, meaning “ it 
appears ” Applied as the name of the 
certificate given by the clerk of the pipe, 
and auditors of the exchequer, to a person 
who intends to plead or move for a dis- 
charge of anything in that court. The 
effect of it is to show what appears upon 
the record, respecting the matter in ques- 
tion. The same name is also given to an 
exemplification under the Great Seal of 
the Enrolment of any letters patent. 

Cohstelul'tion, from con, and stella, a 
•tar. A cluster or assemblage of fixed 
stars, expressed and represented under 
the name and figure of some animal, or 
other emblem, which are convenient in 
describing the stars. 

Constitution, from eon, and statuo, to 
set. 1. The general condition of the 
body, as evinced by the peculiarities in 

the performance of its functions. 2. A 

system of fundamental principles for the 
government of rational and social beings ; 


the established form of government in a 

state, kingdom, or country. 8. A par 

ticular law made by a sovereign or other 
superior power. 

Conntric'tok, from constringo, to bind 
together. A muscle which draws together 
any opening of the body. 

Consthuc'tion, from cm, and struo,to 
dispose, fabrication. In mathematics, the 
drawing of those lines of a figure which 
are necessary to make the demonstration 
of a proposition more plain. The co»- 
structim of equations is the method of re- 
ducing equations to geometrical figures, 
m order to a geometrical demonstration. 
In grammar, the arrangement and con- 
nection of words in a sentence, according 
to established usages. 

Con sitbstant ia'tion , the doctrine of 
Luther, that, in the sacrament of the 
Supper, the body and blood of Christ are 
transferred into the material of the bread 
and wine. 

Con'stjl, a chief magistrate of the 
ancient Roman Republic, who took his 
title from consulo, to consult. The title is 
now given to an officer appointed by com- 
petent authority to reside in foreign coun- 
tries, with the view of facilitating and 
extending the commerce carried on be- 
tween the subjects of the country which 
appoints him, and those of the country or 
place in which he is to reside. 

Cons out a'tion, Writ or. In law, a 
writ granted by the king’s court, whereby 
a cause which had been removed into 
such court by prohibition out of the 
ecclesiastical court, is returned thither 
again. 

Consump'tion, from consumo, to waste 
away, slow decay. This term is applied 
in medicine to the disease technically 
called Phthisis pulmonalts, pulmonary 
consumption. See Phthisis. 

Con'tact, A nolb or. In geometry, the 
angle made by a curvo line with its tan- 
gent. 

Conta'oion, from con, and tango, to 
touch. The communication of disease, 
T, by contact , 2, by effluvia evolved from 
the body of the sick. See Infection. 
This term is also used by some writers 
generically to denote all atmospheric and 
morbid poisons , all the effluvia, mias- 
mata, infections, and poisons that cause 
fevers, of whatever kind ; and those 
poisons which uniformly excite the di«. 
eases which give birth to them, as syphi- 
lis, itch, &o. 

Contem'ft, from con , and temno, to de- 
spise. Applied in law to express the 
offence of disobedience of the rules and 
orders of a court. 

Content', from eon, and teneo, to'hold. 
Used in the House of Lords to express 
assent to a bill or motion.— -2. The 
quantity contained. Used in geometry to 
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express the area or quantity of matter or 
space included within certain limits. 

Continental System, the celebrated 
plan of Napoleon for excluding the mer- 
chandise of England from all parts of the 
Continent. 

Continued Proportion , in arithmetic, 
is whero the consequent of the first ratio 
is the same with the antecedent of the 
second, as A : B : : B : C. 

Continuity, Law of, may be thus 
stated : nothing passes from one state to 
another without passing through all the 
intermediate states. 

Contort'ed. 1. In botany, &c., twisted. 
2. In architecture, wreathed. 

Contraband, from contra and ban (q.v.). 
A term used in commerce, to designate, 1, 
a commodity prohibited to be exported 
or imported, bought or sold.-- — 2. That 
Class of commodities which neutrals are 
not allowed to carry during war to a 
belligerent power. 

Cuntbabas'so, the largest of the violin 
species, usually called the double-bass. 

Con rRACTii/iTY, a property of the living 
fibre, by which it contracts on the appli- 
cation of a stimulus. 

Contraction, from con, apd traho, to 
draw. The lessening of the dimensions 
of a body, by causing the parts to approx- 
imate more closely; the action arising 
from excited contractility. 

ConTra-I>ance, 1 I’r. contredansc ; a 

Coun'ter-Pance, } dance in which the 
partners are arranged in opposite lines, 
called vulgarly a country dance ! 

ContradicTohy Propositions, in logic, 
are those which having the same terms 
differ in quantity and quality. 

ConTra-fi.s'Scre, a counter or opposite 
fissure, applied in surgery to designate 
a fracture at some distance from the 
part whereon the blow was received. 

Con'tra-HarmonTc Proportion, in 
arithmetic, is that relation of three terms 
wherein the difference of the first and 
second is to that of the second aud third, 
as the third is to the first. 

ConTra-IndicaTion, a counter or op- 
posing indication, applied in medicine 
to designate a symptom which forbids 
the use of a remedy which might other- 
wise be employed. 

Contrai/to or Contra-Ten'ore (It.) In 
music, the part immediately below the 
treble, called also the counter-tenor. 

ConTraribs, in logic, are propositions 
which destroy each other, but of which 
the falsehood of the one does not establish 
the truth of the other. 

Contrast. In fine arts, an opposition 
of lines and colours to each other, so that 
each increases the effect of the other. 

ConTra -Ten'or. In music, a middle part 
between the tenor and treble ; the Counter. 
CoxTaat«-'Wh>b&. In watdhwork the 


whoel next to the ciWn, the teeth and 
hoop of which lie contrary to those of 
the other wheels, whence its name. 

Contra valuation, from contra and 
vallo, to fortify. A line formed to defend 
besiegers against the sallies of a garrison. 

ContrayerT a-IIoot, the root of the 
Dorstenia contrayerva, a perennial plant 
of South America. The name is Bp. 
contra, against, and yerha, an herb, being 
used as an antidote against poisons. 

ConTumacy, from contumacia , stubborn- 
ness , a term of law for wilful contempt 
and disobedience of any lawful summons 
or order of court. 

Co'nus, a genus of mollusks, named 
from the conical shape of the shell. Class 
Gasteropoda ; order Pccttmbranchinta ; 
family Buccinaida. The shells are highly 
prized , one, the cedo nulli, is valued at a 
hundred guineas. Found on rocky shores 
in tropical seas. 

Con vai la'ria, a genus of plants. Hex- 
andrm—Munogyma. May lily. Lily of 
the valley. Solomon’s Seal. Name from 
concallis, a valley, because some of the 
species abound chiefly in valleys- 

ConvfnTion, from eon and rmio, to 
come. 1. A treaty, contract, or agree- 
ment between two parties. 2 An ex- 

traordinary meeting of parliament or 
states of the realm held without writ of 

the sovereign. 3. A treaty between 

military commanders concerning terms 
for a cessation of hostilities. 

ConvkroTnq Lines, those which tend 
to a common point. 

Convero'inh It ays, those which tend 
to a common focus. 

Convf.ro'inq Series, those whoso terms 
continually diminish. 

Con'verse, in mathematics, commonly 
signifies the same as reverse, from vertor, 
to be turned. 

Conversion (of proportion), is when, 
of four proportionals, it is inferred that 
the first is to its excess above the second, 
as the third to its excess above the fourth. 

2. In logic, a proposition is said to be 

comerted when the terms are ro trans- 
posed that the subiect is made the predi- 
cate, and vice versd 

Conversion ('centre of). In mechanics, 
the centre of revolution. “If a stick be 
laid on stagnant w ater and draw’n by a 
thread fastened to it, so that the thread 
makes always the same angle with it, 
the stick will be found to turn about a 
certain point, which point is called the 
centre of conversion." 

Convex'o-Con'cave, convex on the one 
side and concave on the other. See Lens. 

Convex'o-Con Vex, convex on both aides. 
See Lens. 

Conveyance, from con and veho, to 
carry. The instrument or means of pass- 
ing from one place or person to another ; 

IS 
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thus an aqueduct i#a conveyance for water , 
a deed of conveyance is an instrument or 
writing by which lands, Ac., are con- 
veyed or made over to another person. 
The term is also used in the sense of 
transference, assignment, Ac. 

Convocation, from con and two, to 
call; an assembly of the clergy of the 
Church of England by their representa- 
tives, to consult on ecclesiastical affairs. 
It is held during the session of parlia- 
ment, and consists of an upper and lower 
house ; but is now a mere form. 

Con voevola'ce.*, a natural tribe of plants 
of which the genus Convolvulus is the 
type. 

CoNvor/vtrr.ua, the Bindweed; a genus 
of plants. Pentandria — Monoguma. Name 
from convolro, to roll up. Upwards of 
1Q0 species are enumerated, among which 
are the jalap, scammony, and turbith 
plants, tiie Spanish potato, &c. 

Con vov. In navigation, a ship or ships 
of war, appointed to escort or protect the 
merchant ships. The word is sometimes 
applied to the protected ships, and some- 
times to both the protecting and pro- 
tected vessels. In the military service, it 
signifies a detachment of troops who 
guard supplies of provisions, ammuni- 
tion, Ac., on their way to the army. 

Coo'l br or Rrt kiueji a'tor , an apparatus 
used by brewers and distillers for cooling 
worts. 

Coomb. 1. A dry measure of 4 bushels. 
-—-2. A term in geology. See Comdk. 

Co-ou'dinatls, in the theory of curves, 
denote any abbeiss with its correspond- 
ing ordinate. 

Coor, a name common to all the birds 
of Linnaeus's genus Fuhca (q. v.). The 
tree Coots form the genus Fuhca, Bris- 
son. These birds form the link between 
the grallatoria* and palmipedes. 

Copaiba, from eojxil, the American 
name for any odoriferous gum, and lira 
or tva, a tree, a yellow resinous juice of a 
bitterish biting taste, obtained from the 
coiraifera officinalis, a tree which grows in 
the Brazils and New Spain. 

Co'pal. The substance called gum 
copal is imported from Guiana, and is the 
produce of the Rhus copaUmum, from 
which it exudes spontaneously. 

Copar'cenary, Lat. con and parti reps. 
An estate is held in coparcenary, and the 
tenants are coparceners, when it descends 
from an ancestor to two or more persons. 

Coper'nicin System, a particular sys- 
tem of the sphere proposed by Pythagoras, 
and revived by Copernicus, in which the 
sun is supposed to be placed in the centre, 
and all the other bodies to revolve round 
it in a particular manner. 

Cop'pui, a well known metal named 
from the island of Cyprus, whence it was 
first brought. It is found in nature in the 


metallic state, in the state of oxide, sul- 
phuret (vitreous ore of Brochant), carbon- 
ate ( malachite ), hydrosilicate, sulphate 
(Mue vitriol ), phosphate, muriate, and 
arseniate. There are many varieties of 
these ores. &p. gr. of copper 8-9, melting 
pt. 27 p Wedgw. In tenacity it yields to 
iron, but surpasses gold, Ac. 

Cop'perab, a name formerly synonymous 
with vitriol, and hence applied to blue, 
white, and green vitriol, but especially 
the green, a factitious sulphate of iron. 

Cor'rEu-BOT'TOMED, having the bottom 
sheathed with copper : applied to ships, 
&c. 

Cor'rsa-rAs'TENED, fastened with cop- 
per-bolts. 

Cop'per-plate Printing, the process of 
taking impressions from copper-plates, 
which is done by means of a rolling press. 

Cop'route, from xew^ot, excrement, 
and hide St stone , the petrified faecal mat- 
ter of carnivorous reptiles, found in all 
strata containing the remains of these 
animals. 

Cuf'cla (Lat.), a shackle. 1. In logic, 
the verb which connects two terms of a 
proposition, the subject and predicate, as 
“virtue is indispensable to happiness.” 

here ts is the copula. 2. In anatomy, a 

ligament. 

Cor' i , in printing, is the subject-matter 
to be printed. 

Cop' vnoti), in law, is a species of custom- 
ary estate, said to be held by copy of court 
roll, that is, by copy of the rolls of a 
manor made by the steward of a lord’s 
court. 

Cop'yrioht, the right which an author 
has m his own literary compositions. 

Cora'cias, from xo% e»|, a crow; a genus 
of birds — the Rollus. They belong to the 
Eastern Continent, and resemble the Jajs 
in their habits, but their plumage is vivid. 
Order Fasscriner, family Controttree. 

Cor'acle, a boat used by fishermen in 
Wales, made by covering a wicker frame 
with leather or oil cloth. 

Cou'ai o-bra'chial, in anatomy, is ap- 
plied to the muscle by which the arm is 
raised upwards and forwards, from Its 
origin and insertion. 

Cor'acoid, from a crow, and 

tl$o( , like , shaped like the beak of a crow. 
Applied to the upper anterior process of 
the scapula from its form. 

Cor'al (xofxXXiov), a general name for 
those stony on velopes formed by coraUifert , 
in certain seas, as the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, Coast of Sumatra, Ac. It is a cal- 
careous substance, has a shrub-like ap- 
pearance, and is of various colours, as 
red, white, and black. Its value depends 
on its size, solidity, Ac. ; some is worth 10/. 
an ounce, while other descriptions do not 
bring 1#. per lb. The islands of the South 
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Seas are mostly composed of coral covered 
with earth, and many more are in process 
of being formed. 

CoiiAtniF'Eai, an order of coral-bearing 
(corallium and fero) polypi. The coralli- 
feri constitute that numerous suite of 
species which were long considered as 
marine plants, and of which the indivi- 
duals are in fact united in great numbers, 
to constitute compound animals, mostly 
fixed like plants, either forming a stem 
or simple expansions, by means of a solid 
internal substance. Their volition and 
their nourishment are in common ; what- 
ever is eaten by one goes to the nutrition 
of the general body and all the other 
polypi. 

Corai/lina, a generic name given by 
Linnaeus to certain bodies which exist in 
the ocean, resembling the corals or poly- 
piers, both in substance and general form, 
but In which polypi have not yet been dis- 
covered. Some consider them as plants, 
but others regard them, and with more 
probability, as being inhabited by coral- 
liferous polypi. 

Cor'ai line. 1. The animal which se- 
cretes and inhabits coral. 2. The coral- 

linn officinalis, or C. alba, administered in 
medicine as an anthelmintic, and popu- 
larly known as sea-moss, white worm- 
seed, &c. 

Cor'al-rao. In geology, a member of 
the middle division of oolite. 

Cor'al-reef, Coral- island, a reef or 
island formed chiefly of coral (q. v.), hut 
usually containing a large variety and 
amount of shells and other marine mat- 
ters. 

Co'ram No'bib (Lat.), before us: a law 
phrase. 

Cork, contracted from corban, an alms 
basket; a basket used in collieries. 

Cor'heil, from Fr. corbeille, a basket. 
In architecture, eorbeils are sculptured 
baskets of flowers or fruit sometimes 
placed on the heads of caryatides. 

Cor'bels. In architecture, a row of 
stones projecting from the wall to sup- 
port the parapet in castellated and gothic 
edifices, instead of brackets or modillions. i 
The term is also applied to a horizontal 
row of stones and timber in a wall or 
vault, to sustain the roof or floor ; also to 
denote the vases of Corinthian capitals. 
Corbel is moreover frequently used in the 
same sense as corbeii {q. v.). 

Cor'bel-Table. In architecture, a series 
of semicircular arches which cut one 
another in a wall, supported by timbers 
with their ends projecting out, and carved 
into heads, faces, lion’s heads, &c. 

Corcle, Lat. corculum, a little heart 
(cor, a heart) ; that point of a seed from 
which the life and organisation of the fu- 
ture plant originate, called also the em- 
bryo, or germ. 
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Cord (Welsh). 1. A string or small rope. 
—2. A pile of firewood containing 128 
cubic fleet, originally measured with a 
cord or line. The cord Is i feet high, 4 
feet broad, and 8 feet long. 

Cordeli'bsrs, an order of friars so named 
from the knotted cord worn about their 
middle. 

Cor'don. 1. In architecture, the edge 
of a stone at the outside of a building. 

2. In fortification, a row of stones 

made round on the outside, and set be- 
tween the wall of the fortress which lies 
aslope, and the parapet which stands per- 
pendicular. 

Cordovan', a sort of leather made of 
goatskin at Cordova in Spain. 

Cord'wainer, Fr. cordonmer, a shoe- 
maker, from cordovan (q.y.). Cordwainers 
is the title under which the shoemakers 
are incorporated. 

Coria'ceotts, Lat. coriaceus, leathery ; 
applied to leaves and pods that are thick 
and tough without being pulpy or succu- 
lent. 

Corian'der, a name applied to both 
species of the genus Coriandrum, but es- 
pecially the C. sativum. 

Ootuan'ducm, a genus of annual plants. 
Pentundria — bigyma. The C. sativum is a 
native of Britain Name xoyavov, from 
xcfSf, a bug, which the fresh plant re- 
sembles in smell. 

Corin'thian Or'dbr. In architecture, 
the noblest, richest, and most delicate 
of the five orders, and so named because 
first erected at Corinth. 

Conx, the outer bark ( cortex ) of a 
species of oak, the Qncrcus suber, a tree 
which grows abundantly in the southern 
provinces of France, Italy, Sonin, Portu- 
gal, and Barbary. 

OoRK-JACKEr, a jacket lined with thin 
layers of cork, used by persons learning 
to swim. 

Cork-Tree, the Qtiercus suber, which 
closely resembles the Qncrcus tier, or 
evergreen oak. It lives to a great 
age, and is periodically barked. See 
Cork. 

Cor'morant, a bird , the pelicanus carbo, 
Lin., and aquatic crow of Aristotle. Its 
size is that of a goose. It breeds among 
the rocks by the sea, and feeds on fish. 
The name is corrupted from corrus m a ri- 
mes, sea-raven. The French call it cor- 
moran, a corruption of corbeau marvn, on 
account of its black colour. The Welsh 
call it tnorvran, sea-crow. 

Corn'aoe, from cornu, a hom ; an an- 
cient tenure of lands which obliged the 
occupant to give notice of an invasion by_ 
blowing a horn. 

Corn'brt sh, a provincial name for a 
coarse, shelly limestono, which occur* 
abundantly in Wiltshire. 

1 1 
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Cor'wka (Latin), the anterior transpa- 
rent por t ion of the ball of the eye. 

Corner-Teeth (of a horse), the fore- 
teeth between the middling teeth and the 
tusks, two above and two below, on each 
side of the jaw. They shoot from the 
horse at 4$ years old. 

Cor'net 1. A musical instrument 
closely resembling a trumpet, used in the 

army. 2. A commissioned otheer in a 

troop of horse or dragoons. 3. Cornet 

of n horse. See Conor, et. 

Cor'net-a-fihton, Fr., a brass wind 
musical instrument. 

Cor'n ice, from zogeev*), a summit; any 
moulded projection that crowns or 
finishes the "part to which it is affixed, as 
the cornice of a room. 

Cor'nism Chopoh, a sort of crow of a 
fine blue or purple black colour, with red 
beak and legs, reckoned the finest bird of 
its kind, and therefore borne in coats of 
arms. 

Corn-Sai/ad. 1. A name common to 

the plants of the genus Fuiia 2. The 

Valeriana locusta. 

Corns, thickening of the cuticle of the 
toes, of a hornj texture, arising from con- 
tinued pressure. 

Cornu Ammo'nis, the fossil shells called 
Ammonites. 

Corncco'pia, horn of plenty (romu, a 
horn, and co/na, plenty), tabled to be the 
horn which Hercules broke from the 
head of Achclous, and which was filled 
by the nymphs with all manner of flowers, 
and made the emblem of abundance It 
is sculptured in ornamental architecture. 
Plural, cornucopia. 

Cornula'ria, a genus of Tubularii (q v ), 
whoRp tubes are conical, and from each 
of which issues a polypus with eight den- 
tated arms. 

Cor'nus, the dog wood. A genus of 
hardy plants. Tetrandrui — Monwjynm. 
The cornel-tree, cornelian cherry, &c., arc 
species. Name given by Pliny to an un- 
determined species. 

Co'roa, a medicinal bark lately intro- 
duced into Europe from the East Indies. 
Plant unknown. 

Cor'ody, 1 from It il. corredare , to fur- ] 

Cor'rodv, i nish ; a right of sustenance. 
The queen is entitled to a corody out of 
every bishopric ; that is, to send one of 
her chaplains to be maintained by the 
bishop, or to have a pension allowed till 
the bishop promotes him to a benefice. 
This is fallen into disuse. 

Cokoi/la, from corolla , a little crown. 
That part of a flower which is within the 
calyx, and immediately surrounds the 
organs of fructification, each division is 
called a petal 

Cok'oi/Earv, from corolla, a little crown. 
A consequence drawn from a proposition I 
already proved. 1 


Coro'na, Latin, a crown. Applied to 
designate objects supposed to resemble a 
crown , either in shape or position; as 1. 
In architecture , the brow of a cornice 
which projects over the bed mouldings. 

2. In meteorology, a luminous circle 

surrounding the sun, moon, or planets. 

Coro'na Pfn'tis, the exposed part of a 
tooth, projection beyond the gum. 

Corona'rijs, a natural order of plants, 
consisting of such as have beautiful 
flowers, thus forming a floral crown 
(corona). 

Cor'onary, from corona (q.v.). A term 
applied m anatomy to parts, because they 
surround others, or for some less obvious 
reason. 

Oorona't* Plan'tae, a natural class of 
plants, consisting of such as have the 
seed bud crowned by the flower-cup. 

Cou'onfr, law Lat. for coronator An 
nncipnt officer at common law, and so 
called because principally concerned w ith 
pleas of the crown. The principal part of 
a coroner’s duty is now to inquire into 
the circumstances of the untimely death 
of any of the queen’s subjects 

Our'onet, from corona, a crown. 1. An 

inferior crown worn by noblemen. 2. 

The coronet or cornet of a horse, is the 

upper part of the hoof. 3. In botany, 

certain appendages of the corolla, which 
are arranged within it in a circle. 

Coron'cla, dim. of corona, a crown. 
The hem or border which surrounds the 
seeds of some flowers in the form of a 
crown. 

Cor'poral, the lowest officer of a com- 
pany of infantry, next below' a serjeant. 
The term is French, from the Celtic root 
caput, cape 

Corpora 'tion, from corpus, body. A 
body politic or corporate, formed and 
authorised by law to act as a single 
person. 

Cor'porant, from 8p. cuerpo santo , holy 
body. A name given by seamen to a lu- 
minous appearance often beheld in dark 
tempestuous nights, about the decks and 
rigging of a ship, but especially at the 
mast hciul, yard-arms, &c. 

Corps, a French term pronounced kore, 
and applied to designate, 1. A body of 
troops forming a division (indefinite) of 

any army. 2. A projecting part of a 

wull, intended to form a ground for deco- 
ration. The root of the term is Lat., 
corpus , body. 

Con'pusci.E, 1 Lat. corpusculum, dim. of 

Cok'posct;i.b, I corpus, a body , a minute 
particle. Corpuscles are not necessarily 
the elementary principles of matter, but 
simply such minute particles, whether 
simple or compound, as compose aggre- 
gate bodies. 

CoRrus'cuLA Verifor'mja, in vegeta- 
ble anatomy are the strangulated ducts 
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found chiefly in the knots and contracted 
parts of atoms. 

(joKPOs'cuLiR Ac'tion, the action of 
corpuscles on each other, by which all 
chemical action takes place. 

Coa'rus Ju'ais, the collection of the 
authentic works containing the Homan 
law, as compiled under Justinian. 

OoHREBPON'oENrK. In fine arts, the fitting 
of the parts of a design to one another. 

Cor'ridoh, from Ital rorrtdore . A lorn? 
passage or gallery in a building, connected 
with various departments, and sometimes 
rtimiing round a quadrangle. In )ort\fi- 
cafton, a covertway. See Covert way. 

Coiiho'sive mjb'limate, perchlonde of 
mercury, highly poisonous. 

Cor'rugaie, Lat. tuga, wrinkle. In 
zoology, applied to the sur face of an ani- 
mal which rises and falls in parallel 
angles. 

Corkuga'tor, Lat. from corrugo, to 
wrinkle. A muscle, the office of which 
is to wrinkle or corrugate the part it 
acts on. 

Corhop'tion, from con, and rupto, to 
break. In law, the term is used m the 
sense of taint, the consequence of an act 
of attainder. 

Cotm/i.tT (Fr.) 1. An ancient piece of 
armour to cover the body, worn by pike- 
men. - - 2. The trunk ol insects. 

Coa'aiB, the Spanish name ot the states 
of the kingdom, composed of nobility, 
clergy, and representatives of cities : 
trom corte, a court. The Assembly of 
fortes answers in some measure to the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 

I Cor'tk al, I, at. corticalis, resembling 
i batk. Applied in anatomy to the exter- 
j nal portions of the brain and kidney. 

I Cottri'ciFER8, Lat. cortex, bark, and /wo, 

I I carry. Those polyps whose substance 
is spread over a central axis. 

OoR'ncosE, Lat. o orheosus , like bark or 
rind. Applied, in botany, to hard woody 
pods. 

Cor'ttee (Ital.), an open quadrangular 
or curved area in a dwelling-house, in- 
closed by the building itself. 

Cur'u ina (Lat.), a hind of table; a term 
UBed in describing fungi, to denote that 
portion of the velum which adheies to 
the margin of the pileus in fragments. 

Cortjn'dum, a very hard genus of alum- 
inous minerals, of which the species are 
dodecahedral corundum, o. g. spinel, 
octahedral corundum, e. g automilite, 
rliombohedral corundum, e. g. sapphire, 
and prismatic corundum, c. g. chryso- 
heryl. 

Co'kob, a Jewish measure, answering to 
the oraer ~ 75 galls. 5 pts. for liquids, 
and r 32 pks. I pt. for corn, &c. 

Oor'vex (Fr.) In Jtudal law, the obli- 
gation of the inhabitants of a district to 
do certain services to the king, as the 


repair of roads, either gratuitously, or at 
a rate less than the value of the work 
done 

Corvrt', Fr. corvette, Sp. corveta ; a 
sloop of war. 

Cor'vus (Lat.), a raven. 1. In orni- 
thology, a genus of passerine birds, com- 
prising the raven, crow, rook, and jack- 
daw 2. In astronomy, the crow, one 

of the old constellations lying south of 
Virgo, north of Hydra, east of Crater, and 
west of Hydra Continua. 

Cor yban'tfs, m Grecian mythology, 
were the priests of Cybele. 

Coryce'um. In ancient architecture, an 
apartment in a gymnasium. 

Coh Yo'ooiffE, an alkaline substance ob- 
tained from the corydalis buUjosa. 

Cor'ylos, the hazel-nut tree : a genua of 
seven species. Moncena — Polyandria, 
There is only one British species, the C. 
aiellana. Name xoqvAos, of unknown 
origin. 

Cor'ymb, from corymbus, a cluster of 
berries, &c. ; a species of inflorescence 
formed by many flowers, the partial 
flower-stalks of which ore gradually 
longer, as they stand lower on the com- 
mon stulk, so that all these flowers are 
nearly on a level. 

Cor'ycha, a genus of palms. Hcxan- 
dna — Monoyyma. Fan palm, Talipot- 
palm — Indies and New South Wales. 
Name from xo^i u height, in allusion 
to the majestic height of some of the 
species. 

Corytha'ix., a genus of birds. The 
Touracos — order Scan sort#. Named from 
the head being furnished with an erectile 
tuft, Plumage green, and quill of the 
feather crimson. Natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

(’or'ythcs, a genus of passerine birds • 
the Fine Grosbeak is a species. Name 
from xoqv%, a helmot. 

Co-secant, the secant of the comple- 
ment of any arc or angle. 

CWinace, from Fr. cousinage , kindred ; 
a term used in la w to design,) te a writ to 
recover possession of an estate in lands 
when a stranger has entered nnd abated, 
after the death of the tresiul, or the 
grandfather’s grandfather, or other col- 
lateral relation. 

Co sine, the sine of the complement of 
any given arc or angle. 

Cos'mical, from xotruixof, relating to 
the world , an astronomical term for one 
of the poetical risings of a star: thus a 
star is said to rise cosmtcally when it rises 
with the sun. 

Cos'moi.abe, from xocruos, the world, 
and A auGotvai, to take ,• an ancient instru- 
ment for measuring distances, either 
celestial or terrestrial, much the same as 
the astrolabe. 
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Cosmoi/oqy, from xoffUAt, the world, 
and Xeyof, discourse, the science which 
treats of the general laws by which the 
physical world or universe is governed 
Cosmora'ma, from zo<r/u.o(, the world, 
and view , an exhibition of views 

representing various parts of the world, 
the magnitude and apparent distances 
being increased by convex lenses 
Coes, a Hindoo measure variable in 
length, but usually about six tenths of an 
English mile 

Cossacks, inhabitants of those parts of 
the Russian Empire bordenng on Siberia, 
Turkey, and Poland 
Cos'tatb, Lat costatus, ribbed applied 
to leaves of plants which have elevated 
lines extending from the base to the point 
Also to animals when their surfaces have 
several broad elevated lines 
Cos'tume In painting, the dress suit 
able to the time in which the action is 
supposed to take place 
Co tan'gent, the tangent of the comple 
ment of any arc or angle 
Co'tillon, a Trench term meaning pet 
ttcoat, used as tho name of a biisk dance 
performed by eight persons together, also 
a tune which regulates the dance 
Coti'se, Fr cAtt, side In hiraldry, a 
diminutive of the bend being one half of 
the width of the bendlet 
Cott, from Sax cote, a bed, a small 
bed On board of ships, the cott is a par 
ticular sort of bed frame, suspended fiom 
the beams of the ship for the officers to 
sleep in It is made of canvas, sewed 
in the form of a chest, and extended by 
a square wooden frame with a canvas 
bottom 

Cot'ton, a species of vegetable wool, 
the produce of the Gossvpmm herbaceum 
or cotton shrub, of which there are many 
varieties It is found growing naturally 
in all the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, 
and America The cloth which is manu 
factored from this wool is also called cot 
ton The term cotton is taken from the 
Arabic name khutdn, written by the Ital- 
ians cotone, whence Fr. coton, Dut hat on, 
and Eng cotton 

Cot'ton a in, a machine for separating 
the seeds from the cotton 
Cotton-mili., a building with machi 
nery for carding, roving, and spinning 
cotton by water or steam power 
Cotton-plant, all the species of the 
genus Gossyptum produce cotton, and are 
therefor© cotton plants The principal 
species are (1 ) The G herbaceum or her- 
baceous cotton-plant, with smooth leaves 
and yellow flowers, succeeded by round- 
ish capsules full of seeds and cotton, 
(2) The G reltgtoaum (and varieties) or 
shrub-cotton, the flower and fruit of 
which closely resemble the herbaceous 


I cotton, but the pod is egg-shaped (3) 
The G arboreum or cotton-tree which 
grows on all the Indian mountains, and 
yields cotton of a coarse quality 

Cot'ulb, > the socket of the hip-joint 

Cot'v lf, j The term zorvX*), is the name 
of an ancient measure 

Cotti/edon (zcrvXytiw, from xorvht], 
a cavity) 1 A seed lobe The cot vie 
dons me the parts of a seed which when 
germmating become seminal leaves, be 
tween which is seated the embryo or gi rm 
of the plant, called when expanded, the 
plumula some plants are dicotyledonous, 
others acotyledonous, and some polycotyle 

donous -2 In anatomy, the same as 

acetabulum (q v ) 3 The name of a 

genus of plants Decandria—Pentagyma 
Navel wort The exotic species are 
mostly permanent 

Cott eh ohm, applies to the general 
form of organs of a rotate figure with an 
cicct limb 

Cotvioio Cavjti In anatomy, the 
socket which receives the head of the 
thigh bone, thus named fiom xorvXt j, 
the name of an ancient measure, and 
ri&imblance 

Cot ag'ga, an animal of South Africa, 
the Equus quaccha, Lin , which more re 
scmbUsthe horse than the zebra The 
name is expressive of its voice, which re 
sembles the barking of a dog 

Cotcii'ant (lrencli), lying down, ap- 
plied in heraldry to a lion or other beast 
lying down with the head raised, which 
distinguishes the posture of couchant fiom 
that of dormant or sleeping 

Couch ing 1 In surgery, a surgical 
operation, which consists in removing 
tht opaque lens out of the axis of vision, 
by means of a needle adapted to the pur 

pose 2 In agriculture, clearing land 

from couch grass 

Coor'Ti a, from culter, a knife, an iron 
instrument like a knife, fixed m the beam 
of a plough, and serving to cut the edge 
of each furrow 

Cou'makin, a crystalline odoriferous 
principle extracted from the tonka bean, 
which is the seed of the Ooumarouna 
odorata 

CouN'cxt, an assembly , applied to any 
body of men convened for consultation 
and advice in important affairs Thus 
what is (ailed the Pray Council, is a select 
council formed of the confidential ad- 
visers of the sovereign, and convened for 
the purpose of deliberating on affairs of 
state A Council of War is an asst mbly 
of the principal officers, called in parti- 
cular emergencies, to concert measures 
lor their conduct 

Coon i 1 In law, a particular charge 
m an indictment Fr route and compte 
2 A foreign title of nobility equiva- 
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lent to that of earl In England. Fr. 
Comfe, It. Conte, 8p. Conde, It is now 
merely a title of honour. 

CouNter APproa'chfk. In fortification, 
lines and trenches made by the besieged 
to attack the works of the besiegers or 
hinder their progress. 

CouNter Diwl.n, a channel dug paral- 
lel to a canal, &c., for the conveyance of 
the soecage water, by means of drains, 
into the lower grounds. 

CouNterhianobd. In heraldry, inter- 
mixed as the colours of the field and 
charge. 

CoirN'TERimAwivo, a method of copying 
a design or painting by drawing the out 
lines on some transparent medium plated 
over the picture or drawing. This out- 
lined sketch is then transferred to the 
canvas or other material on which the 
copy is to be made. 

Counterfoil, i that part of a tally 

Counter stock, ) struck in the Exche- 
quer which is kept by an officer in that 
court, the other being delivired to the 
person who has lent the money on the 
account, and is called the stock. 

Oot'N'TERrohT, a buttress, spur or pil- 
lar, serving to support a wail, &c., liable 
to bulge. 

Cou n'ter© auge. In carpentry, a method 
used to measure the Joists by transferring 
the breadth of a mortise to the place 
where the tenon is to be, m order to make 
them fit each other. 

Cottn'tekguakd. In fortification, & work 
raised before the point of a bastion 

Coun'termark, a mark frequently seen 
in ancient coins. 

CotjNtlrminf. In military affairs, a 
well and gallery sunk and driven till it 
meets the enemy’s mine, to prevent its 
effects. 

Coxjn'termcre I'wiuru*, a wall), a wall 
raised behind another to supply its place 
w hen a breach is made. 

Coun'terpaled. In heraldry, is when 
the escutcheon is divided into 12 pales 
parted per fesso, the two colours being 
counterchanged, so that the upper and 
lower are of different colours. 

Co tj n 'v Ear art , the corresponding part, 
or that which answers to another, as the 
two papers of a contract. In music, the 
bass is said to be the counterpart of the 
treble. 

OouNteb-pjfssant. Inheraldry, in when 
two lions or other beasts are represented 
as going contrary ways. 

Counterpoint. In music, is when the 
musical characters by which the notes in 
each part is signified, are placed in such 
a manner, each with rospet t to each, as 
to show how the parts answer one 
another, hence in composition counter- 
point is the art of combining and mo- 
dulating consonant sounds. 


CocNterproof. In roll iny-prest print- 
ing, a print taken off from another fresh 
printed, which, by being passed fresh 
through the press, gives an inverted im- 
pression. 

Counter-roll. In law. a counterpart 
or copy of the rolls relating to appeals, 
inquests, &c. 

CouNter* a'lient. In heraldry, is when 
two beasts are borne in the act of leap- 
ing from each other. The term is Fr. 
contre and sat ter, to leap. 

Cot Ntersc arpe. In fortification, the 
exterior talus or slope ( escarpe ) of the 
ditch, or the talus that supports the earth 
of the covert-way, with its parapet and 
glacis. 

CouNtfrbton, the signature of a public 
officer to the charter of a king, prelate, 
fire., by way of certificate. In military 
language, see Wati hword. 

CouNtersink, to make a cavity in tim- 
ber-work for the reception of a plate of 
iron or the head of a screw or bolt. 

CouNter Swal'i ow’b-Tail. In fortifi- 
cation, an outwork in the form of a single 
tenaille, wider at the gorgp toward the 
place than at the head townrd the country. 

CouNtertenor. In music, high tenor; 
a rerm applied to the highest male voice. 

Coun'tertime. In the manige , the re- 
sistance of a horse that interrupts his 
cadence and the measure of his manage, 
occasioned by a had horseman or the bad 
temper of the horse. 

Count-w hfel, in the striking part of 
a elock, is that which moves round in 12 
or 24 hours, called also locking -wheel. 

County Corporate, a county invested 
with particular privileges by charter or 
royal grant. 

County-court, a court whose jurisdic- 
tion is limited to a county, incident to 
the jurisdiction of a sheriff. 

County- palatine, a county distin- 
guished by particular privileges. So 
called a palatio, because the owner had 
originally royal powers. The Counties 
Palatine of England are Lancaster, Ches- 
ter, and Durham , but the palatine powers 
are now abridged. 

Coup-d’ceil, Fr. The first glance of 
the eye, with which it surveys anything 
at large. 

Cruv-de-boleil, Fr. stroke of the sun. 
A name given to any disorder suddenly 
produced by the violent scorching of the 
sun, especially on the head, as phrenitis, 
apoplexy, &o. 

Coup'le, Fr. 1. A hand, as that with 
which dogs are tied together in pairs. 
2. A rafter. See ConciES. 

Couple- close- In heraldry, an ordinary 
so called from its inclosing the chevrons 
by couples. 

Coupled Columns, columns arranged in 
pairs. 
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Couples. In architecture, rafters framed 
together in pairs, with a tie fixed ubove 
their fleet. 

Coup'ling-box. An iron cylinder for 
connecting shafts of machinery. 

Coupu're. In fortification, a passage 
cut through the glacis, in the re-entering 
angle of tne covert- way, to facilitate the 
sallies of the besieged. 

Courant, Fr running. Applied in he- 
raldry to any animal borne in an escutch- 
eon in a running attitude. 

Course, Fr. from Lat cvrro, to run 1. 
In navigation, that point of the hon/on or 
compass which a vessel steers on, or the 
angle which the rhomb-line makes with 
the meridian. 2 In building , a con- 
tinued layer of bricks or stones 3 

Among slaters, a row of slates or tiles, 

arranged with their lower ends level. 

4. In architecture, the course of the face 
of an arch is the arch-stones which have 
their joints radiating to the centre , the 
course of a plinth is its continuity in the 
fhee of the wall. A bond course is further 
inserted into the wall than those adjacent 

Course or Exchange In commerce, the 
price or rate at which the currency of one 
country is exchanged for that of another, 
supposing the currencies of both to be of 
the precise weight and purity fixed by 
their respective mints. 

Courses. In a ship, the principal sails, 
as the main-sail, fore-sail, and rnizen 
Sometimes the name is given to the stay- 
sails of the lower masts , also to the main 
stay-sails of all brigs and schooners. 

Courbino-joint, one between two 
courses of masonry. 

Court-baron , a court held by every 
lord of a manor within the same , punish- 
ment Is by amercement 

Court-leet, a court of record, held 
once a year in a particular hundred, lord- 
ship, or manor, before the steward of the 
leet. 

Court-martial, a court consisting of 
military or naval officeis, for the trial of 
military or naval offenders. 

Court of Conscience, a court for the 
determination of cases where the debt or 
damage is under 40s. 

Court-plaistbr, a plaister made by co- 
vering black silk with a mixture of balsam 
of benzoin and isinglass. 

Cousinet', 1 the stone which is placed 

Cushion, i on the impost of a pier, to 
meelve the first stone of the arch , also, 
the part of the front of an Ionic capital 
between the abacus and echinus 

Cove-bracketing. In architecture , is 
generally applied to that of the quadrantal 
cove. 

Coved and Flat Ceiling, a ceiling in 
which tile section is the quadrant of a 
circle, rising from the walls, and inter- 
secting in a flat surface. 


Cov'enant. In history, the famous bond 
of association adopted by the Scottish 
Presbyterians, in 1638. In a theological 
sense, it is a promise made by God to man 
upon certain conditions. In law, it is an 
engagement under seal, to do or to omit 
a direct act, it is also a form of action, 
which lies where a party claims damages 
for breach of a covenant under seal. 

Covenan'ters, the great body of the 
Scottish people, who at the era of the Re- 
formation, in 1638, and several times 
afterwards, subscribed the National Co- 
venant. 

Coverts In ornithology, the feathers 
attached to the wings 

Cov'erture. In law, the state of a 
married woman, who is considered as 
under cover, or the power of her husband, 
and therefore called a femme-covert, or 
fcme-couvert. 

Covert-way. In fortification, a level 
space of about 20 ft broad from the side 
of the ditch, surrounding half-moons, &c. 
It has usually a parapet, with palisades 
down the middle, and a foot-bank, and is 
sometimes called the corridor. 

Covjr-wai, the recess left in brick- 
work for flie reception of the roofing 

Covin In law, a collusive agreement 
between two or more to prejudice a third 
person The term is from Norman coi yne, 
a secret place of meeting. 

Cov'ing, from cove, a term used in ar- 
chitecture, to denote the projection of the 
upper stories of houses over the low r er. 
The covings of a fireplace are the inclined 
vertical parts of the sides. 

Cow-rox. This name may be given to 
any pustulous disease affecting the cow, 
but it is especially applied to that which 
appears on the teats, in the form of vesi- 
cles of a blue Hvid colour : they contain 
the virus called vaccine. The same virus 
may bo obtained from the heel of a horse, 
when affected by the disease called the 
grease. 

Oowquakes, the quaking grass; names 
common to all the species of the genus 
Briza. 

Cow'ry, a small shell brought from the 
Maldives, which passes current as coin 
in small payments in Hindostan, and 
throughout extensive districts in Africa 

Cow hup or Cow’s- lip, a species of Pri- 
mula or primrose of several varieties. 
The American cowslip belongs to the 
genus Podecatheon , the Jerusalem and 
mountain cowslip to the genus Pulmon- 
ana. 

C P. 8. stand for Custos privati sigilli, 
i e. keeper of the privy seal. 

Cr. In book-keeping, an. abbreviation of 
the word creditor. 

Crab, Bax. crabba. 1. In natural his- 
tory (see Cancer). 2. In astronomy (see 

Cancer).-— 3. In botany, the wild apple- 
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tree, and also the fruit of that tree.— 4. 
In mechanics, a machine with three claws, 
used to launch ships and heave them into 
the dock , also a wooden pillar somewhat 
resembling a small capstan, and used for 
the same purposes. 

Crab's Claws. In the materia medica, 
the tips of the claws of the common crab 
( Cancer pagurus ) ground. The powder is 
used as an absorbent. 

Crab’s Eyes, concretions formed in the 
stomach of the cray-fish ( Cancer astracus, 
Lin ). They arc round on one side and 
depressed on the other, and not unlike 
eyes. 

Crab Yams, a name in the West Indies 
for a Hind of ulcer on the soles of the feet, 
with callous lips so hard that they are 
cut with difficulty. 

Cra'dle, Rax. cradel, from x^a to 
swing. 1. A moveable bed for rocking 

children and infirm persons to sleep. 

2. A frame of timber placed upder the 
bottom of a ship, to conduct her steadily 
and smoothly into the water in launching 

her. 3. The name is sometimes used 

by architects and engineers in the same 
sense as coffer (q. v.) ; and also to desig- 
nate a centring of ribs and lattice for 
turning culverts. 

Cra'dling. In architecture, timberwork 
to support the lath and plaster of ceilings, 
or for supporting the entablature for a 
shop front, &c. 

Chao. In geology, a tertiary deposit of 
the older pliocene period, which has ob- 
tained this name from a provincial term 
signifying gravel. It Is divided into two 
groups, the coralline or lower, and the 
red or upper crag 

Crake, the com crake ( Ualltis crex, 
Lin.). Named from its cry, crek, crek. It 
has been called the Quail-king, because it 
arrives and departs with these birdB, and 
leads a solitary life on the same grounds, 
from which arose the conjecture that it 
was their leader. It feeds on grain, 
worms, and insects. 

Cram. In weaving, a warp having more 
than two threads in each dent or split of 
the reed. 

Crambe, the eolewort : a genus of plants. 
Tetradynamia — Stliculosa. The sea-kale 
(C mantima ) grows wild on our shores, 
and is cultivated tor our tables. Name 
x^uCvi, cabbage. 

Crame'rxa, a genus of plants. Tetran- 
dna—Monogynia. Named in honour of 
two German botanists called Kramer. 
The tree which affords the root called 
rhatany is a Peruvian species of this 
genus. 

Cramp, Ger. Dut. Sw. krampe. 1. In 

medicine (see SrA m). 2 In building, a 

piece of iron or other metal bent at each 
end, and inserted into contiguous parts of 


a building, arcb, &c., to hold them toge- 
ther, and thus give additional strength to 
the structure. 

Cramp'fish, the torpedo or electric eel. 

Crampoo'ns, three hooked pieces of iron 
attached to the end of a rope or chain, for 
drawing up stones, timber, &c 

Cran'bfrry, the red whortleberry, the 
fruit of Vacctnum oxy coccus, a moss plant 
indigenous in Britain, but not plentiful. 
Cranberries are chiefly imported from 
ltussia and North America. 

Crane 1. In ornithology, a name com- 
mon to all the species of the genus Grus, 

Lin. 2 In hydraulics, a popular name 

for the syphon employed to draw off 

liquids. 3. In mechanics, a machine for 

raising and lowering great weights, which 
has been variously constructed according 
to purposes intended to be accomplished, 
and is consequently distinguished by va- 
rious names, as the cellar crane, portable 
stone crane, &c. Watt's jib beam is perhaps 
the most advantageous in present use 

Crane’s-bill, a name common to all 
the plants of the genus Geranium. 

Cran'gon, a Bpecies of crab ( Cancer 
crangon). 

Cran'gon, Gr. x^ayyri, a cray-fish , tho 
name of the Macrouvous crustaceans, in- 
cluding the common shrimp 

Chaniol'ogt, from x^otnov, the skull, 
and Xeyos, discourse , the study of skulls, 
as exhibited in the diversity of their si/e, 
shape , and proportion of parts, of different 
races of mankind. 

CaANio'METER, from xfaviev, a skull, 
and fxtr^ov, measure, an instrument for 
measuring the cranial development of 
man and other animals. 

Crank, literally, a bend. Applied in 
mechanics as the name of a square piece 
projecting from a spindle, serving by its 
motion to raise and fall the pistons of a 
steam-engine, turn a wheel, &c — Crank 
is also the name given to iron supports 
of a lantern and the iron made tost to the 
stock of a bell. — Among seamen, crank 
means liable to be upsot, and is applied to 
a ship of a narrow build, or which has not 
sufficient ballast. 

CaAP'AomNB Doors, doors which turn 
on pivots at tho top and bottom. 

Crape, Fr ertpe, Ger. krepp. A trans- 
parent textile fhbric, somewhat like 
gauze, made of raw silk, gummed and 
twisted at the mill. It is woven with 
any tweel, and is either crisped (crepi) 
or smooth. When dyed black It is worn 
by ladies as a mourning dress. 

CUass'vmfnt, Lat crassamentum , from 
crassus, thick, the glutinous coagulum of 
the blood. 

Crassatel'la, a genus of Molluscs. 
Family Mylitacea, order Acephala teitacea, 
Cuv. Name dim. of crassus, thick, the 
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valve# of the shell# becoming very thick 
by age. 

Ckatjb'oos, a genu# of permanent plants, 
of which the hawthorn and wild sen ice- 
tree are specie#. Jcomndrta — Diyynia. 
Name from to be strong. 

Cratjss'va, a genus of plants. Poh/an- 
drta — Monogynta. Name fiom x^arcuos, 
strong, tn allusion to the strong alliaceous 
odour of the fruit of most of the species, 
which has acquired for it the name of 
garhc pears The bark of the C. tapia is 
a bitter tonic much esteemed in India as 
a febrifuge. 

Crav'on, from Fr. crate, chalk , a gene- 
ral name for all slender, soft, and friable 
cylinders variously coloured, lordelmeat- 
ing figures upon paper, usually called 
chalk drawings. Ked green, brown, and 
other coloured crayons are made with 
fine pipe or china clay paste, intimately 
mixed with earthy or metallic pigments, 
then moulded and dried — Lithographic 
crayons are made of lamp black, shell lac, 
hard tallow soap, and white Max, fused 
together and cast in a mould of tiie re- 
quired size. 

Cream or Tartar, bitartrate of potash, 
or the whk.e tartar of commerce freed 
from its impurities. 

Cre'ance. In falconry, a fine small line 
fastened to a hawk’s beak when she is 
first lured 

Cre'asote, from flesh, and 

to preserve, an oily, colourless, transparent 
liquid, of a penetrating odour, resembling 
that of smoked meat, and of a burning 
and exceedingly caustic taste: obtained 
most easily from tar. It takes its name 
from its antiseptic property. 

Credf-n'da. In theology, things to be 
believed articles of faith , in distinction 
from agenda or practical duties. 

Credfn'tials, Letter# or, the letter 
from one monarch to another, constituting 
the evidence of the validity of the title 
of a minister at a foreign court 

Credit. In commerce, the term used 
to express the trust or confidence placed 
by one individual in another, when he 
assigns him money or other property in 
loan, or without stipulating for its itnme 
diate payment The party who lends is 
said to give credit, and the party who 
borrows to obtain credit 

Creek, Sax. crecea In geography, a 
shore or bank on which the water beats, 
running in a small channel from the sea. 
In the United States, creek is synonymous 
with rivulet. 

Creel. A fish-basket. 

Cree'per 1 In 6oto/*y, creepingpl ants 

are called creepers. 2. In ornithology , a 

name common to all the species of the 
genus Cetthta , £in., from theii habit of 
climbing trees like woodpeckers. 


Cree'ters, an instrument of iron, with 
hooks or claws, for drawing up things 
fiom the bottom of a well, pit, Ac., or for 
dredging the bottom of a river, <fcc., in 
search of something, as the body of a 
drowned person. 

Cremo'na, a general title for the violins 
made at Cremona in Italy, during the 
17th and 18th century, chiefly by the 
Amati family. 

Crk'nate, Lat. crenatus, notched or 
scolloped. Applied to objects in natural 
history when the indentations on the 
borders, as of leaves, are rounded and not 
sufficiently deep to be called teeth. 

Crknel'lb, in Gothic architecture, the 
opening of an embattled parapet. 

Cren'clate (dim. of crcnate) , indented 
round the margin with small notches. 

Crk'olvb, the descendants of whites 
born in Mexico, South America, and the 
West Indies, in whom the European blood 
has been unmixed with that of other 
races 

Cre'panck, 1 A chop in one of a horse's 

Cre'pane ) hind legR, caused by the 
shoe of the other hind foot crossing and 
striking it. This sometimes degenerates 
into an ulcer 

Cre'pon, a fine stuff made either of fine 
wool, or of wool and silk, of which the 
w arp is twisted much harder than the 
weft The crepons of Naples consist alto- 
gether of silk. 

Crbpuscula'ria, a family of Lepidopte- 
rous insects in the system of Cuvier, 
composing the genus Sphinx of Linnaus , 
name from crepusculum, twilight, as 
“these lepidoptera appear only in the 
morning or evening.” 

Crew en'do (Ital ) In music, when the 
volume of sound is increased from soft to 
loud, marked thus —■ a =r — 1 

Cres'cent, from crescent, growing. In 
heraldry, an honourable ordinary in the 
form of a new moon or crescent. 

Crfscen^pia, the Calabash tiee: a genus 
Bidynamut — Angiospermui Name from 
cresto, in allusion to the rapid growth and 
large sire of the nut or fruit Natives of 
the West Indies and South America. 

Cress. A number of plants which have 
a more or less pungent flavour arc tailed 
cresses. The gaidcu and sciatic creases 
are species of the genus Xepidium , tin 
water and wild cresses belong to tiu 
genus Sysimbrtum 

Crisi, from Norm crest, it rises. A 
term used in armoury to signify the top 
part of the helmet generally ornamented 
and in heraldry, thut part of the casque 
or helmet next the mantle. 

Crei'a'ceous Group. In oology, a group 
of strata comprising those from the chalk 
of Maestricht to the lower green sand 
stone inclusive These strata are all 
marine. 
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Chh'tinibm, a peculiar endemic disease, 
common in Switzerland, and in some 
other mountainous districts. It makes a 
close approach to rickets in its general 
symptoms ; but differs In the tendency to 
that peculiar enlargement of the thyroid 
gland called by the French goitre, and 
by us Derbyshire -neck, and in the mental 
imbecility which accompanies it from 
the first. The individuals so affected with 
this disease are called cretins. 

Chib- biting, biting the manger or crib ; 
a bad habit in horses, caused by disease 
in the teeth, or rough usage by the person 
who currycombs them. 

Ciub'iform, Lat. cribiformis, sieve-like 
(cribrum, a sieve) ; applied to one of the 
bones of the cranium (the ethmoid bone), 
which is perforated like a sieve. 

Crius'tub, a genus of Mammalia — the 
Hamsters. Order Jtodentia. These ani- 
mals have considerable resemblance to 
the rat in conformation, but are agree- 
ably marked with grey, black, and white 
spots. The C. vulgaris is common in all 
the sandy regions which extend from the 
north of Germany to Siberia. 

Cri'coid, Lat. cr iconics, ring-like 
(x^/xof » a ring, and iThos , like). Applied 
in anatomy to a nng-like cartilage of the 
larynx. 

Chimt. 1. An agent for coal-merchants 

and persons concerned in shipping. 2. 

An obsolete game at cards. 3. A person 

formerly employed to decoy others into 
the naval or military service. 

Crin'glb, from D. krtnkel, a bend. A 
hole in the bolt-rope of a sail, formed by 
intertwisting the division or strand of a 
rope alternately round itself and through 
the strand of the bolt- rope, till it becomes 
threefold, and assumes the shape of a 
ring. Its use is to receive the ends of 
the ropes by which the sail is drawn up 
to its yard, or to extend the leech by 
the bow-line bridles. Iron cringles or 
hanks are open rings running on the 
stays, to which the heads of the stay- 
sails are made fast. 

Cri'no, from ermis, hair. 1. A genus of 
Ento/oa, observed chiefly in horses and 

dogs. 2. A disease which, according to 

Ettmuller and others, has prevailed epi- 
demically among children. It consists 
in the eruption of rigid black hairs from 
the skin of the back, arms, and legs, ac- 
companied with febrile irritation and 
emaciation. Three or four crops arise 
during the first month of the child’s life. 

CrbinoTdba, from xgivov , a lily, and 
iTdoe> like, lily-shaped zoophytes. A 
name given to the whole class of Kncri- 
nltes and Pentacrinites, from their resem- 
blance to tho head of a lily. The fossil 
remains of this order have been long 
v ncm» bv the name of stone-lilies or cu- 


crinites, and have lately boen classed in a 
separate order, containing many genera, 
and placed by Cuvier after the asteriae. 
The skeleton of the crinofdea is composed 
of numerous ossicula, the number of bones 
in one skeleton being computed at up- 
wards of 80,000. 

Cris'ta, Lat. a crest. This name Is 
given, 1. In anatomy , to several parts and 
processes of bone, supposed to resemble 
the comb of a cock, aB the cri*<o du and 

crista gallt of the ethmoid bone. 2. In 

surgery, to certain excrescences supposed 
to resemble thefcomb of a cock. 

Cris'tate, Lat. enstatus, crested. Ap- 
plied to parts of plants, &c., having an 
appendage resembling a crest. 

Crith'mum, the samphire or sea- fennel. 
A genus of plants. Pentandna — Digynta. 
There are two species ; the C. mantimum, 
a low perennial , grows on our coasts, and 
is used as a pickle. Name from xgivu, 
to secrete, in allusion to some ascribed 
medicinal virtues of the plant. 

Crocket, from Fr. croc, a hook. The 
small buds or bunches of foliage used In 
Gothic architecture, to ornament spires, 
canopies, pinnacles, &c. , the larger 
bunches at the top are termed fimals. 

Croc'odile, Lat. crocodilus. An am- 
phibious voracious animal of the order 
Sauna, Cuv. See Crocodilus. 

Orocodi'lus, a genus of reptiles of the 
order Sauna, Cuv., comprising 12 species ; 
viz. one Gavial, three Alligators, and 
eight true Crocodiles. Name z%oxo$uhoe, 
of uncertain origin. Crocodiles are large 
animals, having four feet, and a tail 
flattened on its sides, and covered, like 
the back of the animal, with very hard 
scales or plates. They are furnished with 
two rows of teeth, and there are three 
eyelids to their eyes. The vertebrae are 
so disposed as not to admit of sudden 
deviation from a straight course, in con- 
sequence of which it is not difficult to 
escape from them by pursuing a zigzag 
course, or by running from them. Their 
eggs are as large and hard as those of a 
goose. They inhabit fresh water. 

Crocon'ic Acid. During the distillation 
of potassium from a mixture of carbonate 
of potash and charcoal, a gray compound 
comes over, which forms a yellow solu- 
tion with water. From this solution 
j ellow crystals of croconate of potash are 
obtained, which afford by proper treat- 
ment yellow prismatic crystals of crocotm 
acid ; a compound, according to Gmelin, 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. The 
acid is decomposed by strong heat, and 
deposits pure charcoal. It takes its name 
from croceus, yellow (crocus, saffron). 

Cro'cus. 1. Saffron, a genus of plants. 
Tnandria— Monogynia. The C. satxvus is 
a native of Greece and Asia Minor, but 
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is extensively cultivated in England for 
medicinal purposes, and for the colouring 
matter of its flowers ( See Saffron). Tho 
story of young Crocus, turned into this 
flower, may be seen in the fourth book of 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 2. A name 

given by the older chemists to several 
preparations of metallic substances, from 
their yellow colour, as C. mart is, calcined 
sulphate of iron ; C. metallorum ^metallic 
crocus), sulphuretted oxide of antimony; 
C. ven*ris, oxide of copper, formed by cal- 
cining the metal. 

Crois'sants Ceoix (French), a crescent 
at each end. 

Crom'i.bchs, rude erections of great an- 
tiquity, found in many parts of Britain. 
They consist of huge flat stones, raised 
upon other stones set upon end. By some 
they are regarded as tombs, by others it 
is imagined that they are Druidical 
altars, erected for sacrificial purposes. 

Crop-out, a term used by miners to ex- 
press the rising up at the surface of one 
or more strata ; thus a stratum rising to 
the surface is said to crop out. 

Chore. In commerce, 100 lacs of rupees. 

Croset'tes, in architecture, the same as 
ancones. 

Cao'siEh. 1. A bishop’s crook or pas- 
toral staff; a symbol of pastoral autho- 
rity and care. It was originally a stafT 
with a cross on the top in the form of a 

T. 2. In astronomy, four stars in the 

southern hemisphere in the form of a 
cross. 

Cros'let. In heraldry, a little cross 
crossed at a small distance from the ends. 

Cross, from Lat. crur, through Fr. 
eroix ; an instrument used in surveying 
for the purpose of raising perpendiculars. 
It consists merely of two pairs of sights 
set at right angles to eat h other, mounted 
on a staff of a convenient height for use. 
In heraldry, the most ancient and noble 
of all the honourable ordinaries, which 
contains one-flfth of the field, and is 
formed by the meeting of two perpendi- 
cular with two horizontal lines near the ' 
fess point, where they make four right 
angles. 

Cross-banded, a term applied to a ve- 
neer on a hand-rail, the grain of which 
crosses that of the rail. 

Cross-bar-shot, a cannon-ball with an 
iron bar passing through it, and project- 
ing a few inches on each side , used in 
naval actions for cutting the enemy’s 
rigging. 

Caos-i-BEAM. In architects, «. , a large 
beam passing from wail to wall, and serv- 
ing to hold the sides of a house together. 

Crossbill. 1. In ornithology, a name 
common to all the species of the genus 
Lozta, Brls. ; but especially applied to 
the L. cut rvirostra, Lin. The beak is 
compressed, and tho two mandibles are 


so strongly curved that their points cross 
each other, sometimes on the one side and 
sometimes on the other. 2. In chan- 

cery, an original bill by which the defend- 
ant prays relief against the plalntilf. 

Crosr-bow, a missive weapon formed 
by placing a bow athwart a stock of the 
form of a musket. 

Cross-cut Haw, a saw managed by two 
men, one at each end. 

Cross-jack ( Cro-jeck ), a sail extended 
on the lower yard of the mizen-mast; 
seldom used. 

Crosses, Stone. In antiquities, preach- 
ing crosses are in general quadrangular or 
hexagonal, open on one or both sides, 
and raised on steps. Market crosses are 
well known. Crosses of memorial were 
raised on various occasions. Crosses 
served also as landmarks. 

Crosset'tkh, Fr , called also ears, elbows, 
ancones, prothyndes. In architecture, the 
returns on the corners of door-cases or 
window frames. 

CaoHS-Hi-iD. In mechanics, any cross- 
beam or bar is so called 

Cross-piece, a rail of timber extending 
over the windlass of a ship, furnished 
with pins to which to fasten the rigging 
as oeeasior requires. 

Cross si'aif, an instrument formerly 
used at sea to take the meridian altitude 
of the sun. 

Cross-t rees. In ships, pieces of lim- 
ber supported by the cheeks and trestle- 
trees at tho upper ends of the lower 
masts, to sustain the frame of the top, 
and on the top-masts to extend the top- 
gallant shrouds. 

Cros8-vacltino, a common name given 
to groins and cylindric vaults. 

Cro't tx.es, the rattlesnake, a genus of 
serpents rcmarkuble for the intensity of 
their venom, and the rattle which termi- 
nates the tail (whence the generic name 
from xferotXov, a rattlel. This rattle is 
formed by several scaly cornets, loosely 
fitted into each other, which move and 
produce the peculiar noise whenever they 
crawl or shake that part of the body. 
Four species are found in Amer ca. 

Crotch, Fr. croc, a hook. 1. A crooked 
timber placed on the keel in the fore and 

aft parts of u ship. 2. A piece of wood 

or iron opening on the top, and extend- 
ing two horns or arms like a half-moon, 
for supporting a boom, a square topmast, 
yards, &c. 

Crotchet, Fr. crochet, croche, from croc, 
a hook. 1. In printing, see Brackets.-— 
2. In carpentry, see Bracxbt.— — 3. In ob- 
stetrics, a curved instrument with a hook, 
used to extract the foetus in the operation 

of embryotomy. 4. In music, a note 

equal in time to half a minim 

and the double of a quaver, — - p-* 

marked thus:-— - 1 ‘ 
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Crota'lum, an ancient kind of casta - 
not used by the Corybantes, or priests of 
Cybele. 

Cro'ton. 1. The Greek name of the 

(lou-tick. 2. The name of a genus of 

plants, mostly shrubs, inhabiting hot cli- 
mates. Class Monapcia ; order Monodel- 
phta. The C. casrartlla affords the case a - 
rilla bark, the 6’. tighum affords the 
parana wood and tiglia seeds, from which 
croton oil is obtained, the C. tmetonum 
produces the litmus or turnsol. 

CnoTo'Nf,a fungus on trees produced 
by an insect like a tick (xgorev, the tick), 
and applied to small fungous excrescences 
on the periosteum. 

Croton'ic Acid, an acid obtained from 
croton oil. 

Cro'ton On., a powerful purgative oil, 
obtained by expression from the tiglia 
seeds (seeds of the Croton tty hum), which 
is a native of Ceylon, Malabar, China, 
and the Moluccas. 

Croup. 1. Fr. croupe, the hindermost 

parts of a horse. 2. Scot, croup or 

crotvp; an affection of the throat accom- 
panied by ashoarse and permanently la- 
borious and suffocative breathing, a stri- 
dulous noise, a short and dry cough, and 
frequently, towards the close, an expec- 
toration of concrete membranous spu- 
tum. Of this disease there are three 
rieties, the acute, the chrome, and the 
spasmodic. The first species is both com- 
mon and fatal among children under 12 
years of age, the second is rare, and the 
third is rather a nervous than an inflam- 
matory disease. 

Croi p'ade. In the manage, a leap in 
which the horse throws up his croup and 
pulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them 
up to his belly. 

Chouf'er, a lenthem strap attached to 
a saddle, and fitted to go under the tail of 
the horse to keep the saddle m its place. 

Crow. 1. In ornithology, a name com- 
mon to all the species of the genus Conus, 

Lin., from the cry of these birds. 2. In 

mechanics, a bar of iron with a hook at 
one end and having the other pointed, 
used chiefly by masons and bricklayers 

for moving heavy weights. 3. The 

butcher’s name for the mesentery or 
ruffle of a beast. 

Crow-foot. 1. In ships, a complica- 
tion of small cords spreading out from a 
long block ; used to suspend the awnings, 
to keep the topsails from chafing against 
the tops. 2. In botany, a name com- 

mon to all the species of the genus Ra- 
nunculus. 8. In military affairs, a cal- 

trop. 

Crown. 1. A cap of state. 2. A sil- 
ver coin worth 5a. 3. In anatomy, the 

vertex of the head.— —4. In architi eture, 
the upper part of a cornice, including the 
corona. 5. In geometry, a plane ring 


included between two concentric peri- 
meters. (i. In astronomy ( See Corona). 

— 7. Among jewellers, the upper work 
of the rose-diamond. 

pRowN-oLA88, the best sort of window- 
glass. 

CnowN'iNG. 1. In architecture, the fin- 
ishing of a member or any ornamental 

work. 2. Among seamen, the finishing 

of a knot or the interweaving of the 
strands. 

Crown'-office, an office belonging to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, of which the 
Queen’s coroner or attorney is commonly 
master, and in which the attorney -gene- 
ral and clerk exhibit informations for 
crimes and misdemeanours. 

Crown-post, in building , a post which 
stands upright between two principal 
rafters. 

Crown-scale. In farriery, a cancerous 
sore formed round the corners of a horse’s 
hoof. 

Crown- wheel. In a watch, the upper 
wheel, which by its motion drives the 

balance. 

Crown-work. In fortification, an out- 
work having a large gorge and two long 
sides terminating towards the field in two 
demi-bastions, intended to inclose a rising 
ground or cover an entrenchment. 

Crc'i i rle, a chemical vessel indispen- 
sable in the various operations of fusion 
by heat. Crucibles are commonly made 
of fire-clay, so tempered and baked as to 
endure extreme heat without melting. 
To render them more refractory, the clay 
may be mixed with some finely ground 
cement of old crucibles, a portion of black- 
lead, and some coak. The black-lead cru- 
cibles are made of two parts of graphite, 
and one of fine clay, made into a paste 
with water: they bear a higher heat than 
the Hessian crucibles, which consist simply 
of clay and sand : these have a triangular 
shape. Crucibles are made of various 
other materials, as iron, platinum, &c. 

Cru'lifer.®, the name given to a large 
order of plants, .from crux and fero, be- 
cause the petals, four in number, are so j 
arranged as to resemble a cross. The 
radish , cabbage , stock , &c. , are cruciferous 
or cruciform plants. They all belong to ! 
the Linna*an class Tetradynamia. I 

CriA i form , Lat. cruciformis, cross-like. 
Applied to flowers, leaves, Ac., which 
have the shape of a cross. 

Cttu'oK (Lat.), the red part of the blood, 
from fc^vo;, cold, it being that which ap- 
pears as coaguluui as the blood cools. 

Crup per, a roll of leather attached to 
the saddle, passed under a horse’s tail, to 
prevent the saddle from moving forward 
on the neck of the horse. 

Crcskt', Fr. creuset ; a goldsmith’s cru- 
cible or melting pot. 

Crust. In geology, that portion of oar 
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globe which is accessible to our examina- 
tion. The greatest depth to which man 
has hitherto been able to extend his ob- 
servations is from eight to ten miles, 
which haB about the same relation to jhe 
magnitude of the earth that the thickness 
of the paper of a globe a foot in diameter 
has to the magnitude of that globe. 

Crus'ta. In gem sculpture, a gem en- 
graved for inlaying on a vase or other 
object. 

Crusta'cea, 1 A class of articulated 

Crusta'ckans. j animals, with articu- 
lated feet, respiring by means of branch!* , 
protected in some by the borders of h 
shell ( ermta ), and external in othors, hut 
which are not inclosed in special cavities 
of the body, and which receive air from 
openings in the surface of the skin. Their 
circulation is double, and analogous to 
that of the Moliusca They are apterous, 
furnished with compound eyes, and usu- 
ally with four antenna'. They have mostly 
three pairs of jaws . the two superior ones 
are called mandibles ; as many foot-jaws, 
the last four of which, in a great many 
instances, become true feet , and ten feet 
properly so called. Their envelope is 
usually solid, and more or less calcareous. 
The class is divided into two sections, the 
Malacostraca and the Entoinostrnca. The 
crabs, crawfish, peruys, Ac., belong tas 
the first of these divisions, the Molucca 
crab, fish-louse, trilobites, &c., belong to 
the second. 

Crusta'ceam, ) Covered with a shell; 

Crusta'crous. j shelly • C. animals are 
jointed, while the testaceous are covered 
by an uninterrupted shell. 

Crux. In astronomy, the cross: an as- 
terism containing hve stars, four of which 
are in the form of a cross, the most north- 
erly and southerly are in a line with the 
south pole, and are therefore called the 
potnters. 

Cryoph'orus, from cold, and 

to bear , the fiost-bearcr : an instru- 
ment invented by Ur. Wollaston, to de- 
monstrate the relation between evapora- 
tion at low temperatures and the produc- 
tion of cold. It consists essentially of 
two bulbs of glass, connected by a tube, 
as shown in the figure. The water is 


A 



boiled in one of the bulbs till the in- 
cluded air is expelled by the steam, 
through a small aperture in the tube at 
A, which is then hermetically sealed • 
when cool, the pressure of the included 
•team is educed to that due to the te* * 


peraturo of the surrounding atmosphere : 
if the empty ball be now surrounded with 
a freezing mixture, rapid evaporation 
takes place from the water In the distant 
ball, which is soon converted into ice, by 
the rapid abstraction of its heat of tem- 
perature. 

Crypt, from xfvtrra), to hide : a subter- 
ranean place, especially under a church, 
for the interment of the dead. Crypts 
were originally places where the primi- 
tive Christians performed their devotion, 
hence the term has been applied to under- 
ground chapels, as the crypt of St. Paul’s. 

Cryptoga'mia, the 24th and last class 
of the Linntean system of plants, compre- 
hending those in which the parts essen- 
tial to fructification have not been suffi- 
ciently ascertained to admit of their being 
referred to other classes: hence the name 
from xg{rrT 0 (> concealed, and •yapbos, 
marriage It contains four orders, Fill cos 
(ferns), Musn (mosses), Algae (sea- weeds), 
and Fungi. 

Crypto PoRTicrs. In ancient architec- 
ture , a concealed portico. 

Cr j s'ta i, Lat crystallus, Gr. xeytrToih'hos , 
from xfvoft frost, and trriXku, to set 1. 
In chemistry and mtniralogy, an inorganic 
body which, by the operation of affinity, 
has assumed the form of a regular solid, 
terminated by a certain number of plane 
and smooth surfaces. Every body sus- 
ceptible of crystallisation, crystallises in 
some primitive form, as the tetrahedron, 
cube , dodecahedron , octahedron , six-sided 
prism, and parallclopipcds. All secondary 
forms arise from the decrement of parti- 
ties from the edges and angles of these 
primitive forms The transparent crystals 
of quartz are termed rock crystal, and 
those of carbonate of lime, found chiefly 
and of the finest quality in Iceland, are 
called Iceland aystal, but more commonly 

I. spar. 2. A species of glass more per 

feet in its composition and manufacture 
than the common glass. 

Crys'tai-lire H l wu i a, 1 A solid body, 

Lies. i of a lenticular 

form, being part of the eye, situated be- 
hind the aqueous humour, opposite the 
pupil, and its posterior portion is received 
Into a depression on the fore part of the 
vitreous humour. It is formed of two 
segments of spheres of unequal sizes , the 
anterior surface is the less convex. 

Orystaj lizi/tion, a process in which 
crystHllisable bodies tend to assume a re- 
gular form, when placed in circumstances 
favourable to that particular disposition 
of their molecules. 

Cube, Lat. cubus , Gr. xv@ot, A regular 
Rolid body, consisting of six square and 
equal laces, with right, and therefore 
equal, angles A die is u small cube 
The third power of a quantity is also 
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called the cube of that quantity ; a quan- 
tity multiplied twice by itself is said to be 
cubed. See Cttbe Hoot. 

Cu'bebs, the fruit of the Piper cubeba, a 
climbing plant found only in Java. Cu- 
bebs reaemble pepper-corns, but are 
somewhat longer. They have a hot, pun- 
gent, aromatic, slightly bitter taste ; and 
n fragrant, agreeable odour. 

Cube Numbers are those whose roots 
are finite, or which are produced by the 
multiplication of three equal factors. 

Cube Hoot, one of the three factors of 
a cube number. 

Cu'bil Euua'tions are those whose 
highest power consists of three dimen- 
sions, as r’ + ax' ~ b. 

CttBic'ui.uM. Anciently, the tent pro- 
vided to cover the emperors at the public 
shows 

Cu'uit. 1. Lat. cubitus, that part of the 
arm which extends from the elbow to the 

wrist. 2 . A measure of length. I)r. 

Arbuthnot states the English cubit at 
1 fr Gin.; the Roman, at 1ft. 640G in. , 
and the Hebrew, at 1 ft. 9 888 in. 

Cc'bo-dodfcame'dral, presenting the 
two forms, a cube and a dodecahedron. 

Ci'ho-chtahedral, presenting a com- 
bination of the two forms, a cube and an 
octahedron. 

Cue koo', 1 A well-known bird of pas- 

Ccckow, j sage, which visits this coun- 
try about the middle of April, and is 
thus popularly named from its note. Its 
generic name is cuculus (q. v ). It lives 
on insects, and is celebrated for the sin- 
gular habit of laying its eggs in the nests 
of other insectivorous birds , and what is 
not less extraordinary , these latter , which 
are often a considerably smaller species, 
take as much care of the young cuckoo 
as of their own offspring, and that, too, 
when its introduction has been preceded, 
w'hie.h often h&ppenB, by the destruction 
of their eggs. 

Cucxoo'-sriT, ) A white froth or 

Ccc-Koo'-sriTTLE, ) spume, very common 
on plants in the spring, andw-hich is vul- 
garly supposed to be the spittle of the 
cuckoo. It is ejected by a small insect in 
the tii-s t stage of its life It subsequently 
becomes a hopping insect, and no longer 
emits froth. 

OVr uelate, Lat. cucullatui, hooded, 
cone-shaped. Applied to leases when 
their edges meet in the lower, and expand 
toward the upper part. 

Cu'ctJEija, the cuckoo. A genus of S«w- 
iorim, Cuv. See Cuckoo. 

Cut ur'bit. 1. A chemical distilling 
vessel, so named from its resemblance to 

a gourd (cucurbita). 2. A cupping- 

glass. 3. In botany. See Cucurbita. 

Cucur'bita, a genus of plants. Monceda 
—Syngmesia. Name £ cumUite, according 
to Scaligcr, the first s> liable being 


doubled. The water-melon plant, or Siei- 
lian citrul, and the common pompion, 
gourd or bottle-gourd, are species. "W. 
climates. 

Cucurbit'ut.a, Lat. dim. of cucurbita , a 
gourd. A cupping-glass, thus named from 
its shape. 

Cudbear', a purple or violet-coloured 
pow der, used in dyeing violet, purple, and 
crimson. It is prepared from a Bpecies of 
lichen ( Lichen tartareus), named popularly 
crustaceous moss, from its growing com- 
monly on limestone rocks, in Scotland, 
North of England, Sweden, &c. It was 
first made an article of trade in this 
country by I>r. Outhbert Gordon, from 
whom it derived its name. It is chiefly 
imported from 8weden, and sells in Lon- 
don for about 20 1. per ton. 

Cup'dy. 1. in ships, a cabin under the 
poop. 2. In ichthyology, the cole-fish. 

Cue, from Fr. queue, the tail. 1. A long 
tapering stick, tipped with leather, used 

in playing billiards. 2. The notice 

given to an actor on the stage what and 
When to speak. 

Cul-de-four. In architecture, a French 
term applied to a kind of low spherical 
vault. 

Cuj.oe'es, monkish priests remarkable 
for religious duties. They formerly occu- 
pied Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 

Cult it, the broken glass brought to 
the glass-house to be remelted. 

Culm. 1. A W r eleh name of a species of 
coal of indifferent quality, used for burn- 
ing lime. 2. From Lat. culmus (of 

x»hafju>t, a reed"), the stem or straw of 
grasses, and plants nearly allied to them. 

Co i/mi n ate, from culmen, the highest 
point. To be vertical to or on the meri- 
dian ; hence the culminating point is 
that point of a circle of the sphere that is 
on the meridian ; and culmination is the 
term applied to the passage of a heavenly 
I body over the meridian, or its greatest 
altitude during its diurnal revolution. 

Cul'ter (Lat.), a knife or shear. In 
anatomy, the third lobe of the liver, from 
its shape. 

Cultiv at'or, an instrument of the horse - 
hoe kind, principally used in working 
fallows. 

Cultriros'tres, a family of birds • order 
Grullalonce , Cuv. Name from culter, a 
knife, and rostrum, a beak, in allusion to 
their thick, long, and strong beak, which 
is generally trenchant and pointed. The 
cranes, herons, storks, and wood- pelicans, 
are examples. 

Cul'verin, from colubrinus, serpent- 
like . a long slender piece of ordnance or 
artillery for carrying a ball to a great 
distance. 

Cul'vert, an aiched drain for the con- 
veyance of water under canals, roads, &c. 
z d 
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(Vm'brivn System. In geology , another 
name for the slate or grnuw'aeke system, 
from its being most remarkably developed 
in Cumberland. It includes the Plynlym- 
mon and Hnowdon rocks, and llala lime- 
stone. The strata are of great but un- 
known thickness. 

CoNKTTr', Cvvftte' (Fr ), a deep trench 
in the middle of a dry moat, to obstruct 
the enemy’s approach to a fortified place. 

Cu'pel, from eupella, a little cup. A 
shallow vessel like a cup, used in refining 
metals. Tt is made of phosphate of lime, 
which suffers the baser metals to pa*s 
through it, when exposed to a melting 
heat, and retains the pure metal. The 
process is called cupollation. 

Copella'tion, the purifying of gold, 
silver, palladium, and platinum, by an 
addition of lead, which at a due hoot be- 
■ comes vitrified, and promotes the vitrifi- 
, cation and calcination of inferior metals 
I in the mixture, so that they are carried 
' off in the fusible glass which is formed. 

I Cu'foi-a (It.), a dome (nee J>owej. The 
i word signifies also the founder’s furnace 
for melting cast iron. 

Cup'finu. In surgery, the application 
of curcubttulce or cupping classes to the 
fleshy parts of the body, for the purpose 
of effusing the blood into the cellular 
tissue (as in dry cupping), or of actually 
extracting it after scarification To appl y 
the cupping-glass, all that is necessary is 
to heat the bottom of it slightly over u 
spirit-lamp, this rarefies the air within 
it, so that when applied and reduced to 
the ordinary temperature, a partial 
vacuum is formed into which the blood 
is determined. 

Cur'riNG-QLAss, a glass vessel like a 
cup, but more ample and round at the 
bottom part. 

Ccfres'sus, the cypress-tree : a genus. 
Monwcu* — Monadelphta. So culled (aero too 
xuttv xa^urrove tops because 

it produces equal branches. There are 
seven species. See Cypress. 

Curaco'a, a liquor prepared in great 
perfection by the Dutch. 

I Cc'ratf., Lat. curator (from cur a, cure) ; 
i a clergyman of the Church of England 
t who is employed to perform divine ser- 
I vice in the place of the incumbent parson 
, or vicar. 

Co ra’tor, Lat. from cura, cure ; a trus- 
tee or person appointed, according to the 
forms of civil law, to manage the affairs 
of minors and persons incapable of ma- 
naging their own concerns. 

Ccrb, Fr. courber, to bend. 1. In the 
manege , a chain of iron made fast to the 
upper part of the branches of the bridle, 
and running over the beard of the horse. 
Also (Fr. courbe , It. corba ) a hard and cal- 
lous swelling on the hmd part of the hock 


of a horse’s leg. 2 In bricklaying , a 

nooRo of oak for brick steps, to prevent 
the bricks from being dislocated. 

Curb- plate. Tn architecture , the wall 
plate of a circular or elliptically-ribbed 
dome ; also the horizontal rib at top, and 
the circular frame of a well, the horizon- 
tal piles of timber at the junction of the 
upper and lower rafters of a curb-roof, 
and the plate of a skylight are thus deno- 
minated. 

Curb -rafters, the upper rafters on both 
sides of a curb- roof. 

Curb-roof, a roof formed of four con- 
tiguous planes, each two having an ex- 
ternal inclination : called also a Mansard- 
roof. It gives more space to the upper 
rooms of the house. 

Curb-stonfs, the Btones placed at the 
edge of a pavement to hold the work to- 
gether- written also kirb. 

Ci kou'ma, the Turmeric: an extensive 
genus of perennial plants. Monandrta — 
Monoggma Name from Arabic, Kurkum, 
a general name for all roots of a saffron 
colour. 

Ci rettt;' (Fr.), a surgical Instrument, 
shaped like a little scoop, for taking nwuy 
any opaque matter that may be lett be- 
hind the pupil, after extracting the cata- 
ract from an eye 

CtK'riw, Fr. couvte-feu, cover-fire; a 
signal given in cities taken in war, Ac , 
to the inhabitants to put out their fires 
and retire to rest. The most celebrated 
curfew in England was that established 
by W illiam the Conqueror, who appointed 
that, under severe penalties, at the ring- 
ing of a bell at eight o’clock, every one 
should put out his light and go to bed • 
hence still, a bell rung about that time of 
the evening is called a curfciv-bcll. 

Ci 'ria, anciently a court or senate- 
house. 

Cr'iuEs, a subdivision of the Roman 
patrician tribes, each of which were di- 
vided into ten curies 

Cir'thv, Fr corheu or courlis, a bird 
belonging to the genus Scolopax, Lin., but 
formed by Cuvier into a separate genus, 
Numemus. It frequents the sea-shore. 

Cur'rent, a flowing, applied to fluids, 
as a stream or flux of water moving some 
times rapidly in any direction, and com- 
mon in various parts of the ocean ; e g , 
the gulf stream is a remarkable current. 
The setting of the current is that point of 
the compass to which the water runs, 
and the drift of the current is the rate it 
runs per hour. 

Curhicu'lum, Lat. from curro, to run ; 
the complete course of studies of a uni- 
versity, school, &c. 

Curku'ca, a sub-genus of passerine 
birds, the most celebrated of which is the 
nightingale ( Motacilla luscinia, Lin,). See 
Motacilla. 
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Cur'ryino, from coritim, a hide, and 
ratio, to scrape ; the art of dressing skins 
after they are tanned, for the purposes of 
the shoemaker, coach and harness maker, 
&c., or of giving them the necessary 
lustre, colour, and pliancy. 

Cur'sitor, from curso, to run ; a clerk 
of the Court of Chancery, whose business 
is to make out original writs. In the sta- 
tute 18 Edw. III., the cursitors (24 in 
number) are called clerks of course. 

Cur'sor (Latin), a runner , a small slid- 
ing piece of brass in some mathematical 
instruments, as the piece of anequinoxial 
ring-dial, which slides to the day of the 
month ; the point that slides along the 
beam -com pass, &c. 

Ourso'ria, a family of insects, order 
Orthoptera, Cuv. The posterior legs as 
well as the others are solely adapted for 
running, whence the name, from cursor, a 
runner. The earwigs and cockroaches 
are examples. 

CnRso'iuus, a genus of birds, order 
Grallatnrxat ; family Pressirostres. The 
legs are long, and adapted for running, 
whence the name, from cursor, a runner. 

Cun'rAiN. In military affairs, that part 
of a rampart which lies between two 
bastions. 

Cirta'na, the sword of Edward the 
Confessor, having its edge blunted, as an 
emblem of mercy. 

Curtfsy or Courtesy of Enqi.and, is 
the right of a husband to hold his wife’s 
lands after her death for his life. 

Citr'tvtk Dist vnoe. In astronomy, the 
distance of a planet’s place from the sun 
or ear tli, reduced to the ecliptic, or the in- 
terval between the sun and earth, and 
thut point where a perpendicular let fall 
from the planet, meets with the ecliptic 

Cu'rule Magistrates, were those of 
the gieatest dignity in the Homan em- 
pire, and were distinguished l»y the 
privilege of sitting upon ivory chairs 
(sell re cuniles) in the exercise of their 
functions. I 

* N Cpr'vature. In geometry, the bending l 
by which a line becomes a curve of any 
particular form and properties. 

Ci r\e, from curvo, to bend A curve or 
curved line is that of which no portion, 
however small, is straight. A crooked line 
may he either a curved lino or the junc- 
tion of two or more straight lines drawn 
in different directions. The variety of 
curves are innumerable, i.c., they have 
different degrees of curvature, but those 
most frequently referred to, besides the 
oirele, are the ellipsis, the imrabola, the 
hypetbola, and the cycloid. A curve of 
double curvature is one in whieh all the 
parts are not situated in the same plane, 
and whieh can only be traced upon a 
Curve surface 

Curvet', Fr. courbette; It .corvetta, Sp. 


corvcta ; a particular leap of a horse, 
when be raises both his fore legs at oncp, 
equally advanced, and ns his fore legs are 
descending he raises his hind legs, so that 
all his four legs are up at once. 

Cos r, from cuspts, a point, a point or 
horn of the moon or other luminary. This 
term is also applied to the pendents in the 
gothic style of architecture, assembled 
they form trefoils, quatrefoils, &e. 

Cos'pidvte, Lat. cuspulatus, sharp- 
pointed , applied to leaves, &c. which ter- 
minate in a spine. 

Ctts'tomary Frffhoud. In law, is a su- 
perior kind of copyhold, the tenant hold- 
ing, as it is expressed, by copy of court 
roll, but not at the will of the lord. 

Ct s'tom-House, the house or office 
where commodities are entered for im- 
portation or exportation ; where the du- 
ties, bounties, or drawbacks payable or 
receivable upon such importation or ex- 
portation are paid, and where ships aro 
cleared out, Sic. 

Custom. In fate, long established usage, 
which constitutes the unwritten law, and 
long consent, which gives it authority. 

Cus'toms. In commerce, duties charged 
upon commodities on their being im- 
ported into or exported out of a country. 

Cus'tos (Latin), a keeper, as, (I). C. 
brevium, the principal clerk of the Court 
of Common Fleas, who keeps all the writs 
made returnable in that court ; (2). C 
lotulornm, an officer who has the care of 
the rolls and records of the scssu ns of 
peace, also of the commission of the 
peace. 

Ous'tos Meb'sium. In astronomy , an as- 
terism named in honour of the astrono- 
mer Mossier, and in allusion to his name 
it is called the Guardian of the Harvests, 
Itt. asc. 35° and Duel. 68* N. 

Cu'tic t.f, Lat. cults, skin. In anatomy , 
the scarf-skin. In botany, the thin vesi- 
cular membrane that covers the exter- 
nal surface of vegetables. 

Cui'ier. In marine language, a small 
vessel with one mast, and sloop-rigged, 
constructed for swift sailing ; also a sn all 
boat attached to a ship of war: it has 
six oars. 

CuT'rLEnsH, the sepia ofLinnreus : more 
strictlj the sepia of Lamarck. See Sepia. 

Ci r'TY-SToot,. In Scottish kirks, a small 
gallery near the roof (more commonly a 
bench or chair), painted black, in which 
the offenders against ehastity are obliged 
to sit during the performance of the ser- 
vice for three sabbaths, subjected to the 
rebukes of the minister. 

C-'t-water. Of a ship, the sharp part 
of the head under the beak or figure. 

Cy'an ate, a salt formed by the union of 
the cyanic ae id with a salifiable base. 

Cy'anic V id, an acid obtained by Se- 
rullas, in 1829, from perchloride of cyano 
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gen, by the action of hot water, which 
converts that substance into hydrochloric 
acid and cyanic acid. By evaporation 
the hydrochloric acid is driven off, and 
the cyanic acid is deposited in white 
rhomboidal crystals. It i* a compound of 
one atom of cyanogen and two of oxygen. 

Cy'anjdb, 1 a combination formed by 

Cy'anodidk, I cyanogen and a great 
variety of bases, and exceedingly analo- 
gous to the chlorides. The term cyanuret 
is less objectionable. 

Cy'anite, from zuacsot, blue. 1. A mi- 
neral of a blue or bluish-green colour, 
which occurs regularly crystallised, and 
also massive and disseminated. Consti 
tuents, 64 alumina, 34 silica, with some 

lime and oxide of iron. 2. A salt 

formed by the union of the eyanous acid 
with a base, as the cyamte of baryta. 

Ct'anoui n, called also prusstne, a co- 
lourless gaseous compound discovered in 
1815 by Gay-Lussac, and termed cyanogen 
from xvatvot, blue, and ytvvocw, to gene- 
rate, in consequence of its being essen- 
tial to the formation of Prussian blue. It 
is obtained from dry cyanuret of mercury. 

Cyanom'bter, Gr., from xmx.vot, blue, 
and fur^o*, measure. An instrument 
contrived by Saussure for determining the 
deepness of the tint of the atmosphere. 

Cya'noi s Acid, an acid composed of 
one atom of cyanogen and one atom of 
oxygen. It is obtained only in solution, 
and is little known. 

Cv an'u rei , the same with cyanide (q. v.). 

ChAN'uiuc Acid, an acid that may be 
obtained from urea. It is composed of 
carbon, 6 ; nitrogen, 3 , hydrogen, 3 , and 
oxygen, 6; condensed into one volume. 

Cy'cas, the sago-plant ; a genus of two 
species, found In India and Japan. Jhae- 
cta — Polyandrui (see Saoo) Named from 
the zvk*s of Theophrastus, a palm which 
was said to grow in Ethiopia. 

Cvci.a'mem, the Sow-bread; a genus of 
perennial plants. Pentandria — Monogy- 
nta. Name from xvxhoc, circular, either 
on account of the roundform of the leaves 
or of the roots. 

'Vci.e, from ttvxhoe, a circle ; a period 
<n numbers which regularly proceed from 
first to last, and then return to the first 
in a perpetual circle, as, (1.) The C. of 
the moon , called also the Metonie cycle, 
from Its inventor Meton, and the golden 
number ; this is a period of 19 years, 
which being completed, the new and 
full moons return to the same days of 
the month ; (2.) The C. of the sun is a 
period of 28 years, which being elapsed, 
the dominical or Sunday letters return to 
their former place and proceed in the 
same order as before, according to the 
Julian calendar; (3.) The C. of Indiction 


is a period of 15 years, at the end of 
which the ltoman emperors imposed an 
extraordinary tax to pay the soldiers who 
were obliged to serve in the army for 
that time and no lunger. 

Ci'clic Chords, those who performed 
the songs and dances of the dithyrambio 
odes at Athens. 

Cy'ct.tc Poets, a succession of epic poets 
who followed Homer. 

Ct'clooraph, from xvxhof, a circle, and 
y$ot,<p at, to describe, an instrument for de- 
scribing the ares of cireles. 

Cv'cdoid, from xvzXog, a circle, and 
iTbof , form ; a transcendental curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of a circle along a 
straight line, called also a trochoid. If 
we conceive the circle a ebr to roll along 
the line AB, the point a being first at A, 
and ending at the point B, this point a 
will describe or pass through the curved 
line AaB, which curve line is the cycloid. 
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Properties, the line AB = the cir. of the 
circle acbr, the arc nr ~ the right line 
cd, the portion of the cycloid ad 
double the chord ae, and the area of the 
whole cycloidal space A B a — thrice that 
of the generating circle. 

Cyclope'an, pertaining to the Cyclops ; 
vast ; as C. buildings, which are formed of 
huge blocks of stone piled upon each, and 
constituting walls without cement. 

Cycdopb'dia, more correctly encyclope- 
dia ; a work containing accounts of the 
principal subjects in one or all depart- 
ments of learning, art, or science. 

Cyc Dor'TEnrs, a genus of fishes ; order 
Malacopterygn subrachiati , family Disco- 
boli. Name from xvxXoc, a circle, and 
TTE^a, a fin ; the genus being marked by 
the ventrals being suspended round tho 
pelvis, forming an oval and concave disc, 
used by the fish as a sucker to attach 
itself to rocks Species, the Lumpsucker 
(C. lumpus, Lin.) 

Cyci.os'toma, a genus of air-breathing 
gastropods or snails. 

Cyo'n ns (Latin), a swan; a constella- 
tion bounded on the. north by Draco, 
east by Lacerta and Pegasus, south by 
Yulpecula ct Anser, and west by Lyra. 
It contains 81 stars, the most brilliant of 
which is Dench. There are several fables 
about the origin of this name. 

CylTnder, from cyhndrus (zuXivfyo e, 
from xuh/vd&i, to roll), a solid having a 
circular base, and which base may oe 
considered as carried upwards in a 
straight line, and continuing the circle 
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In a parallel direction. It is' a circular 
prism, as a cone is a circular pyramid. 
When the base is elliptical it is called a 
cylindrnid. When the sides are perpen- 
dicular to the base it is a rtght cylinder, 
otherwise it is an oblique one. 

Cylin'dric, Ovt.in'drk al, having the 
form of a cylinder, as, (1.) A C ceiling 
(vulgarly called a waggon- headed ceiling) 
is a ceiling vaulted in the shape of a seg- 
ment of a cylinder. (2.1 A C dome , is an 
oblong dome, of which there are two 
kinds, the surmounted and surbased 

Cy lin 'droid, from cylinder and jfJaj , 
form; a solid which approaches to the 
form of a cylinder, differing from it in 
having the bases elliptical, but parallel 
and equal. Sea Cylinder. 

Oy'ma. In botany, a form of inflores 
cenee consisting of a solitary flower, 
seated in the axilla of dichotomous rami- 
fications, as in Sambucuk. 

Cv'ma, Lat from xufxet, a sprout. 1. In 
botany, a cyme ; a sort of inflorescence 
consisting of several flower-stalks, all 
springing from one centre, hut each stalk 
is variously subdivided, in which respect 
the cyma differs essentially from an um- 
bel. 2 In architecture , an undulating 

moulding which is generally the upper 
one of a cornice, when it is called cymn- 
tium. The cyma recta is composed of a 
concave and convex moulding, the former 
being uppermost . in the cyma reverxa, the 
convex is uppermost. 

Cima'ticm, Lat. from xu/uuxnov, the 
upper moulding of a cornice composed 
usually of a cyma. See Cyma. 

Cy m'bal, Lat. eymbalvm; musical instru- 
ment used by the ancients, hollow, and 
made of brass, somewhat like our kettle- 
drum The name is now given to a mean 
instrument used by vagrants, made of 
steel wire in a triangular iorm, on which 
are passed five rings, which are shifted 
along the triangle by an iron rod , it is 
supported by a ring in the right hand. 

Ch van'ihom, a genus of plants. Pen- 
tandria — Digynia. Name from xuvccy^vj, 
the quinsy. The leaves of an Egyptian 
species is used to adulterate senna, and 
another species yields the Montp< Hit r 
senmmony, and the third yields the ipe- 
caouhan of the Isle of Trance. 

Cynara'cejb. In botany, a division of 
the group Composite. 

Cy'nic, from xvvixof, canine, having 
the qualities of a surlv dog. The cynics 
of old prided themselves upon their con- 
tempt of everything which others valued, 
except virtue. 

Cynic Spasm, a sort of convulsion in 
which the patient imitates the howling 
of a dog <ZD6» v, a dog). 

Cyn'u’ 8, a genus of hynunopterous in 


sects. Name from a gnat, from 

xv mis, to hurt. The punctures which 
these insects make in plants to deposit 
their eggs give rise to those excrescences 
called galls Those most commonly known 
arc the gall nut [Alejypo gall ) found on 
oak-trees, and the bedeguar, found on 
rose-trees. The perfect insect is often 
found in the gall-nut. 

Cv 'nocepii'alus, the generic name of 
the dog-headed monkeys (xvm. a dog, 
and xtipxXvi, a head). They are gene- 
rally large, ferocious, and dangerous ani- 
mals, found mostly in Africa The Gui 
nea Ilahoon {C papia, Desm.) is an ex- 
ample. 

Cynomo'ripm, a genus of plants. Mon- 
< rcia — Monandrm. The only known spe- 
cies is the Fungus mehtensis, a small plant 
which grows in Sicily and Malta, and 
which is used in medicine. 

Cyn'osure, xuvotrov^x, the dog’s tail , 
the tail of Ursa minor: the constellation 
near the north pole, consisting of seven 
stars, four of which are disposed like the 
four wheels of a chariot, and the throe 
lengthwise like the beam lienee called 
the chariot and Charles' team. 

Cypeua'o r, a tribe of plants answering 
to the English sedges. The genus Cyperus 
is the tvpe. 

Cyp'eki’s, a genus of plants. Triandria 
— Monogyma. Name from xvra^o?, a 
little round vessel, which the roots are 
said to resemble. The rush-nut and galan- 
gale are examples. 

CVviier. See Cipher. 

Cy'phomsw, xucnv, an instrument of 
punishment. A species of punishment 
anciently practised, wdiich consisted in 
besmearing the criminal with honey, and 
then exposing him to insects. 

CvprYa , the cowry ; a genus of mollusks. 
Class Gastropoda , order Peitimbranchiata , 
family Puccmoida, Cuv Animal, a slug, 
shell, a beautiful univalve , found in tro- 
pualsens Name from cyprtm, the sh<dl 
being used in some places as money. See 
Cowry. 

(Yrnras, a name common to all the 
species of the genus Cv/»mw»,lvut espe- 
cially applied to the C sempen irens and 
('. th yo ides, forest trees found in the South 
of Europe, and in some parts of \sia and 
America. It grows to « great size, and 
is much valued for its timber. 

Cypri'nus, h genus of tlslies. Order 
Malcopterygii Ahdorninales, family Ciprin- 
idee. Numt from xoir^ivof, from xu-r^it. 
Venus, in allusion to the beauty of several 
of the spenes, of which the carp (of 
which there are several varieties), the 
bream, the gudgeon, the tench, the sucker, 
and the dace, are examples. 

(Veins, xv*%ii. a genus of microscopic 
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crustacean*, inhabiting; the waters of 
lakes and marshes Tlieir shelly coverings 
are found exceedingly abundant in cer- 
tain clay beds of the Wealden, in the 
Sussex marble, &c. 

Cr'pHiXA, xwj/t\v), a bee-hive. In bo- 
tany, one-seeded, one-celled, indehiscent 
fruit, with the integuments of the seed 
not cohering with the endocarp. 

Cyre'njans. The philosophers of a 
school founded at Cyrene, in the north of 
Africa, by Aristippus, a disciple of So- 
crates. 

Cyst, Lat cystis (xurnt), a bag. 1. The 

urinary bladder. 2. The membraneous 

bag containing any morbid substance. 

Cl stic, Lat. eysticus, relating to the 
urinary or gall bladder, as the cystic oxide, 
a peculiar animal product supposed to be 
generated in the kidneys. 

Cysticer'cus, from xutrri(, a bladder, 
and xtfxot, a tail; the tailed bladder- 
worm : a genus of worms of the hydatid 
tribe. Five of the species are found in 
the human body. 

Cystit'ome, from xutrrts, a cyst, and 
vifAvat, to cut , a surgical instrument for 
opening the capsule of the crystalline 
lens. 

Cyktot'omy, from xvorn;, the bladder, 
and rt/xvu, to cut , the operation of cutting 
into the bladder, and of opening incysted 
tumours 

CVtisine, a bitter, nauseous, emetic, 
and poisonous principle, detected in the 
seeds of the Cyttsns laburnum. 

Cytiscs, the Laburnum or Bean trefoil 
tree: a genus of shrubs. Diadelphta — J)e- 
candrta Name from xvnrof, genus Fru- 
ticis. The pigeon pea-tree is the C. cqjan. 

Cvzic'knvs. Anciently, a large hall de- 
corated with sculpture. 

Czak, the title assumed by the Emperor 
of Russia. The word is Sclavonic, and is 
nearly equivalent to king. 

Czari'na, the title of the Empress of 
Russia. 

D. 

D, the fourth letter of the alphabet, as 
a numeral stands for 500, with a dash 
over it thus ] 7 , it stands for 6,000. As a 
sign, it is one of the Dominical or Sunday 
letters ; and in music, it is the nominal of 
the second note of the natural diatonic 
scale of C. 

Daal'dee, a Dutch silver coin, value 

2 *. 7 d. 

Dab, a name common to all the species 
of the genus Pleuronectes, but especially 
applied to the P. limanda, Linn., a fish, 
called also the salt-water flounder or fluke. 
It is a flat fish, found frequently on the 
sandy banks of the British coasts. 


Da Cafo. In music, an Italian phrase 
signifying that the first part of the tune 
is to be repeated from the beginning {from 
the head). 

Dace, a river fish, the Cyprinusleuciscus, 
Lin. It is longer and more slender than 
the roach. 

Da'coits, an East Indian word signify- 
ing gang-robbers. 

Dactil'ioolyph, Gr. from SaxrvkiOf, 
a ring, and ykt/Qai, 1 engrave , the inscrip- 
tion of the name of the artist on a gem. 

Dactii loa'RAriiY (Gr.), the science of 
gem engraving. 

1)a('iil, Lat. dactylus, a poetical foot 
consisting of one long syllable and two 
short ones. 

DAc'rvuc, an epithet for verses which 
end with a dactyl instead of a spondee. 
I)ACTYLioTH'F.CA,Lat. from hotxruAtotivixvi, 
a cabinet or case containing finger-rings, 
fiaxruXios, a ring), engraved gems, and 
other jewellery. 

DAiTYLor'riRus, a genus of acantho- 
pterygious fishes, celebrated under the 
name of fiytng-jlshes. Name from bctxrukos , 
a finger, and -rrejev, a fin or wing : the 
peculiar sonstruction of the subpectoral 
rays enables the fish to rise above the 
water and fly for a short distance. 

D act vi oi/oo v , from xrvkof, a finger, 
and koyot, discourse; finger - language 
(q v.) 

Dac'i ylos, dxxrvXof ; the shortest mea- 
sure among the Greeks, being the fourth 
part of a palm. 

D *T>o ( 1 1 ) , a die , the square or cubiform 
part of the pedestal of a column. 

D«'nu.i s. In fabled history, the most 
ancient statuary, architect, and mechanist 
of Greece. 

Demonoma'nia, that species of melan- 
choly in which the patient supposes him- 
self to be under demoniacal influence. 

Daf'fv ’s Elixir, compound tincture of 
senna, made with treacle instead of sugar- 
candy, and with the addition of aniseed 
and elecampane root. 

Da'oov, one of the principal divinities 
of the ancient Phoenicians and Syrians, 
and especially of the Philistines. His 
image was represented upwards in the 
human shape, and downwards as a fish. 

Daoclr'rfotvi'e, a species of photo- 
genic drawing, in which the impressions 
are taken by means of the camera obseura , 
on plates of silvered copper, invented by 
M. Daguerre. 

The metallic plate is exposed, in a 
well -closed box, to the action of the 
vapour of iodine, by which means it 
becomes covered with an extremely 
thin lajerof ioduret of silver. The plate 
thus prepared, is placed in tin* dark 
chamber of the camera obseura, in such 
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a position that the image of the object 
to l>o represented is perfectly clear and 
distinct upon it. In a short time the 
plate is withdrawn, and is now ex- 
posed at nn angle of 4. r )° to the action 
of the vapour of mercury, at 60 p Reau- 
mur, and finally plunged into a solu- 
tion of hyposulphate of soda. The 
picture is now complete. 

Dahl'ia(so named from Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist) , a genus of flowering perennials 
Syngenesui — Poly, super Jlua. Natural or- 
der Composites. Mexico. 

Dahu'ne, the same as Tnnline. The 
feeula obtained from elecampane, analo- 
gous in many respects to starch. 

Dai h\ , day’s eye, a plant, the Beilis 
perennis of several varieties, thus named 
from its eye-like appearance, and expan- 
sion during the day. The blue daisy be- 
longs to the genus Globularia,as does the 
globe daisy , and the ox-eye daisy to the 
genus Chrysanthemum. 

Dakir. In English statutes, ten hides, 
or the twentieth part of a last of hides. 

Dai/by ’ s Carminative, a nostrum too 
much used as a carminative for children. 
It consists of magnesia, oils of pepper 
mint, nutmeg, and aniseed , tinctures of 
castor, assafoetida, and opium ; and spirit 
of penny royal, with peppermint- water 
ad libitum. 

Dalma'tica, a long white gown with 
sleeves, worn by deacons in the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Dam, Dutch dam, Germ. damm,ti pond. 
A water-tight mole, bank, or weir, erected 
across a river or stream, for the purpose 
of raising the level of the water by con- 
fining it, and which is employed for va- 
rious purposes, as for irrigation, impelling 
water-wheels, &c. 

Dam'aoe-ieasant, in law. Is when one 
person’s beasts get into another man’s 
grounds, without license of the owner or 
occupier of the ground, and do damage 
by feeding or otherwise to the grass, 
corn, woods, Ac., in which case the 
party Injured may distrain or impound 
them. 

Da'man, an animal resembling the rhi- 
noceros in miniature. See Hyhax. 

Da'mar, a kind of indurate plteh or 
turpentine, exuding spontaneously from 
various trees, indigenous to most of the 
Indian islands. Different trees produce 
different species of the reRin. One is 
called damar-batu in Malay, and damar- 
selo in Javanese, which means hard or 
stony resin; another in common use is 
damar -putch, or white resin. 

Damascus Blades, swords or scimitars, 
presenting upon their surface a variegated 
appearance of watering, as white, silvery, 
or black veins, in fine lines or fillets, 
fibrous, crossed, Interlaced, or parallel. 
They are brought from the East, being 


fabricated chiefly at Damascus, whence 
their name. 

Dam'ask, a silk stuff with a raised pat- 
tern, consisting of figures and flowers: 
originally from Damascus, whence the 
name. 

D vm askee'nino, the art of ornamenting 
iron, steel, &c , by making incisions upon 
the surface of the article, and filling them 
up with gold or silver wire, chiefly used 
in enriching sword-blades, locks of pistols, 
&c Originally practised at Damascus. 

Dam'ask-steel a fine sort of steel from 
the Levant, used for swords and cutlass- 
blades, called more correctly Damascus 
steel. See Damascus Blades. 

Dam'assin, a sort of damask, with gold 
and silver flowers woven in the warp and 
woof. 

Dame-wort, or Dame’s-vioi et, a plant 
of the genus Hespens, called atso queen’s 
gillyflower or rocket. It is remarkable 
for its fragrance, and ladies are fond of 
having it in their apartments. 

Da'mianists. In church history, a sect 
who denied any distinction in the God- 
head. 

Dam'pfr. 1. A valve or sliding-plate 
m a furnace, to regulate the draught, and 

thus consequently the heat. 2. A part 

in a piano-forte, bv which the vibration 
of a string is modified. 

Damps. In mining, noxious exhalations, 
or rather gases, are so called from Germ. 
dampf, vapour. 

There are two principal kinds of 

mine gases . the choke-damp, or carbonic 

acid , and the fire-damp, or carburcttcd 

hydrogen. 

Danoette'. In heraldry, is when the 
outline of any bordure or ordinary is very 
largely indented. 

Dandeli'on ( see Leontodon), a name 
corrupted of dent de lion, or dens leonis, 
from the shape of the jagged leaves of the 
plant. 

IKne'gei.t, from Dane, and gelt or geld, 
money. An annual tax formerly levied 
on the English nation, for maintaining 
forces to oppose the Danes. It was made 
a national tax by Ethelred, and abo- 
lished by Stephen. 

DA'NicH,an Arabian weight of eight 
grains. 

Dan'nebrog, an ancient Danish order 
of knighthood. 

Da'ouiute, a mineral called also rubel- 
hte, and stbertte, by Lennina. It is a va- 
riety of the red schorl of Siberia. Silica, 
alumina, with oxides of iron, and manga- 
nese. 

Daph'ne, the laurel or bay-tree. A 
genus. Octandria — Monogyma The me- 
zereon or widow- wall, and spurge-laurel, 
are British species Name, from 

Jo at, to burn, and ipwrrj, a noise, b maw 
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the leaves crepitate when burning. 
Aot$v*i is also the name of a nymph said 
to have been changed into the laurel. 

Dafhnkph'ora. In archaeology , a Boeo- 
tian festival in honour of Apollo, from 
$«c<pvtl, the laurel-tree, and tpoeiu, to offer, 
boughs of laurel being offered to the god. 

Dak'afti. In logic, an arbitrary term 
expressing the first mood of the third 
figure of syllogisms, where the first two 
propositions are universal and affirmative 
and the last a particular affirmative. 

I)A'Kir,an old Persian gold coin, said to 
have been struck by Darius. 

Da'rij. In logic, an arbitrary term for 
one of the affirmative moods in the first 
figure of syllogisms. 

Dar'i*el. In botany, a name common 
to all the species of the genus Lohvm 
The rye-grass is a well-known species. 

Dar'sis, excoriation ; from to ex- 
coriate ; the removal of the skin from the 
subjacent texture, also the morbid ubra- 
sion of the cuticle. 

Dar'tos, Aoc^tos, from to exco- 
riate ; a texture approaching to muscle, 
under the skin of the scrotum, by which 
the skin of the scrotum is corrugated and 
relaxed. 

Dash. In music, a mark thus », de- 
noting that the notes over which it is 
placed are to be played in a short, dis- 
tinct manner. 

Dasyii'iu’s, an animal of the marsupial 
order nearly the size of a badger. The 
Dtdelphis ursina, Harr., or Ursine opos- 
sum, ofVan Diemen’s Land, is an example. 
Name from tiarvs and ouea, tho tail, 
which is every where covered with long 
hairs, not being prehensile. 

Da'ta, plural of datum, given , a ma- 
thematical term for such things or quan- 
tities as are given or known, in order 
thereby to find other things that are 
unknown. 

Da'ta a v, an officer in the chancery of 
Rome, who affixes the Datum Roma to the 
Pope’s bulls. 

Date-tree, the Phoenix dactyltfera, a 
species of palm common in North Africa 
and "West Asia, growing sometimes to the 
height of 100 feet, and yielding a fruit 
which forms a principal article of food in 
those countries. The best dates are 
brought from Tunis and Persia. 

Da'thoute, Dal'olite, a mineral, a 
borosilicate of lime, thus named from 
hm&otkoi, turbid, because the crystals are 
not transparent. It is the Dystom-spath 
of Mohs. 

Da'tisi. In logic , an arbitrary term for 
an affirmative mode of syllogisms in the 
third figure. 

Da'tum-unm. In surveying, the base 
or horizontal line of a section (datum, 
given), from which all heights and depths 


are calculated, and which is determined 
by the level, and bears reference to some 
fixed point in the lino. 

Datd'ru, Dattjri'ne, an alkaline sub- 
stance obtained from the Datura stramo- 
nium or common thorn-apple. 

Dac'cus, the carrot; a genus of umbel- 
liferous plants. Pentandna — Digynta. 
Name eiiro too Sauuv, from its relieving 
the colic, and discussing flatulencies. 

Dau'phin, the title of the heir apparent 
to the crown of Prance before the revolu- 
tion. 

Da'vtt. In a ship, a short boom fitted 
to the fore-channel, to hoist the flukes of 
the anchor to the bow, which is called 
fishing the anchor. 

Dav. In astronomy, an apparent day is 
the interval between two successive tran- 
sits of the sun’s centre over the same me- 
ridian, which interval is subject to con- 
tinual variations, owing to the eccentri- 
city of the earth’s orbit and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic to the equator. A mean 
day is the interval that would be observed 
between two successive transits of the 
sun’s centre over the same meridian, if 
the earth’s orbit were circular, and the 
sun always in the equinoctial. Tho civil 
day begins at midnight, the astronomical 
day at noon. 

Dav or Bay. In architecture , one of the 
lights or compartments between mulllon 
and mullion in the great windows of the 
pointed or gothic style of architecture. 

Day-coal, a name given by miners to 
the upper stratum of coal. 

Day-flv, the ephemera, Lin., an insect 
so called from the shortness of its life, 
which rarely exceeds a day. 

Day-rule. In law, an order of court 
permitting a prisoner in the King’s Bench 
prison, &c., to go for one day beyond the 
bounds of the prison. 

Diy’s Work. In navigation, the reckon- 
ing of a ship’s coarse for 24 hours from 
noon till noon. 

Days in Bank, days of appearance in 
the Court of Common Bench. 

Days or Grace. 1. In law, three days 
granted by the court beyond the time 
named in the writ, in which the person 

summoned may appear and answer 

2. In commercial affairs, a customary 
number of duys, in Britain three, for the 
payment of a bill of exchange after the 
same becomes due. 

Dav-whit. See Day-rule. 

D D. (divmitatis doctor), doctor of di- 
vinity. 

Deacon. 1. In the Church of England, 
the lowest of the three orders of clergy 
(deacons, priests, and bishops) in the 
Church of England. A deacon is not ca- 
pable of an ecclesiastical promotion, yet 
he may be chaplain to a family, curate to 
a beueiiccd clergyman, or lecturer to a 
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parish church. 2. In Scotland , an over- 

seer of the poor ; also the master of an 
incorporate trade. 

Dead-beat. In clock-work, a scapement 
invented with a view to lessen the effect 
of the wheel- work on the motion of the 
pendulum. 

Dbad-eyks {Bead man’s eyes). In nau- 
tical language, a kind of blocks with many 
holes in them, whereby the shrouds arc 
fastened to the chains. 

Dead-flat. In naval architecture, the 
midship section. See Body-plan. 

Dead-lights. In ships, strong wooden 
ports made to suit the cabin- windows, in 
which they are fixed, to prevent the 
water from entering the ship in a storm. 

Dead-reckoning In navigation, the 
difference between the place of a ship by 
the log and astronomical observations, 
owing to currents, &c- 

Dead-rising, the parts of a ship’s floor 
throughout her length, where the floor 
timber is terminated in the lower fut- 
tock, called also the Rising line. 

Dead-water, the eddy-water Imme- 
diately at the stern of a ship while under 
way. 

Dead-wood, a layer formed of blocks of 
timber laid on the keel of a ship, on 
which are placet! the floor timbers 

Dead-workh, the parts of a ship above 
the surface of the water when balanced 
for a voyage. 

Deaf'enino, sound-boarding ; a method 
of preventing the passage of sound through 
wooden partitions. See Pugging. 

Deals, or Deal-boards, a thin sort of 
fir planks, formed by sawing the trunk of 
a tree into longitudinal divisions of 
greater or less thickness. They are im- 
ported from Dantzic, and many other 
ports of the Baltic, and from North Ame- 
rica. Those from Norway are the best 
The Russian standard deal is 12 feet long, 
11 inches wide, and 1$ inches thick, the 
Christiana standard deal is 11 feet long, 
9 inches wide, and 1± inches thick, at 
Dram the length is 10 feet, and the thick- 
ness li inches. 

Dean, a dignitary of the Church of 
England next to a bishop. The Bean and 
chapter form the bishop’s council. The 
term is Arm. dean, from Lat. decanus, the 
leader of a file ten deep: the dean was 
originally set over ten canons or preben 
daries. An officer in the universities also 
bears the title of dean. 

Death-watch, a small insect of the 
beetle tribe, which inhabits old furniture, 
&c-, penetrating it with many small holes, 
and which has the power of producing a 
noise like the ticking of a watch : tills 
noise is the call which the male Insect 
makes to his mate, and is interpreted by 
superstitious people into a presage of 
death to some individual of the family. 


Deba'clb, a French term used by geolo- 
gists to designate a violent rush of waters 
which, overcoming all opposing barriers, 
carries with it stones, rocks, &c., spread- 
ing them in all directions. 

Deben'tuub, from debeo, to owe. In 
taw, a writ or note drawn upon govern- 
ment. The debentures signed by the 
custom officers, and given to the exporter 
of goods on which a bounty or drawback i 9 
allowed, bearing that the exporter has 
complied with the required regulations, 
entitle the exporter to such bounty — 
Behentured goods are those upon which 
the drawback has been paid. 

Dec'aciiord, Dec achor'don, from isxa, 
ten, and a string , a musical instru- 

ment of ton strings 

Dec' agon, from ten, and yaiviet, 

an angle, a plain geometrical figure of 
ten sides and ten angles. 

Dk'aoram, from deca, ten, and gram , 
a French weight of ten grammes, or 154 44 
grains. 

Decagyn'u, from itxa, ten, and ytmj, 
a woman , an order of plants in the sexual 
system of the class Becandrta, having ten 
piRtils. 

Dec ahe'dron, from hxa, ten, and ifya, 
a base , a geometrical flgure or body hav- 
ing ten sides. 

Dfcali'tbr, from deca and litre ; a 
French measure of caoacity equal to ten 
litres 

Dec am'eron, from , ten , and 

a day ; a work containing the actions or 
conversations of ten days, as the Decam- 
eron of Boccaccio, which consists of 100 
taleB related in ten days. 

Decam'eter, from tcn,and fj.tr 

measure , a French measure of length 
equal to ten metres. 

Decan'dria, from iixet, ten, and eersif, 
a man , the name of a class, and also of 
an order of plants in the sexual system 
Becandrian plants have ten stamens in 
the flower. 

Decafhyl'lods, from iix.a, ten, and 
ipukXov, a leaf, having ten leaves. 

Decap'oda, from hixet, ten, and rove, 
a foot ; an order of crustaceans, including 
the lobster, crab, crawfish, shrimp, &e 

De'carbonisa'tion of Cast Iron. This 
process is resorted to, in order to convert 
cast iron into steel and malleable iron. 

Dec as'tick, from $j*a, ten, and tmxfiSi 
a verse ; a poem consisting of ten lines. 

DEc'ASTYtE,from ?> ixci , ten , and a^rvkos , 
a column , a building having ten columns 
in front. 

De'casyll'abic. Having ten syllables. 

Decem coc'ti lie , L at decemlocvUarts, ten- 
celled applied to capsules. 

Deccm'ser, from aecem, ten; the last or 
2 a 
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twelfth month of the modern year, but 
the tenth of the Roman year. 

Dhcem'vira.te, Lat. decemviratus ; the 
office or term of office of the decemvirs 
{decemviri) or ten magistrates of Rome : 
they had absolute authority for two years. 

Decen'nary, Lat. decemnum, from de- 
cern ; a tithing consisting of ten freeholders 
and their families: ten decennaries con- 
stituted a hundred. 

Deckf'tive Ca'iiknce. In music , a ca- 
dence in which the final close is avoided 
by varying the final chord. 

DaciD'trous, Lat. deetduus, falling as 
leaves do in autumn. A calyx is said to 
be deciduous when it falls or decays along 
with the flower-petals, and peimauent 
when it remains after these are fallen. 
Applied also to the temporary parts of 
animals, as hair, horn, teeth, &c. 

De'cioram, a French weight of one 
tenth of a grain. 

De'cil, a position of two planets when 
they are distant from each other a tenth 
of the zodiac. 

Deci'utkr, a French measure of capa- 
city equal to one tenth of a liter. 

Deci'mal, from decimus, tenth, decern, 
ten, increasing or diminishing by ten ; as 
decimal arithmetic , which proceeds on the 
scale of ten, or in which we count by 
periods of tens; decimal fractions, or more 
concisely decimals, are such fractions as 
have 10, 100, 1000, & c., for their deno- 
minators, but which, for the sake of 
brevity, are omitted in writing, and the 
numerator only is expressed with a point 
on the left of it, thus : 

•2 * 02 =■ &c. 

and which has always as many figures as 
there are ciphers in the denominator — A 
decimal scale is one divided into tenths, 
used by draftsmen to regulate the dimen- 
sions of their drawings. We also speak 
•'f the decimal scale of numbers, and the 
iecimal notation, in contradistinction to 
.he duodecimal, binary, and other scales of 
notation. 

Decim'etbr, a French measure of length 
equal to the tenth of a meter. 

Decimo-sexto (Lat.) A book is in 
decimo-sexto when a sheet is folded into 
16 leaves. 

Deck, Ger. decken, Rax. thec-an, to cover, 
from Lat. tectum, a roof; the floor of a 
ship. Hmall vessels have only one deck, 
large vessels have two, or three decks, as 
a three-decker; i. e. carrying two entire 
tiers of guns, or three such tiers. 

Decked. In heraldry, a term applied to 
birds when their feathers are trimmed at 
the edges with a small line of another 
colour. 

Declaration, from de and claro, to 
make clear. 1. In taw, that part of the 
process or pleadings in which a statement 


is made of the plaintiff’s complaint. 

2. In politics, a proclamation intimating 
something of national importance. 

De'-m'n'sion , from de and tfino, to lean ; 
declination. This is the word commonly 
used in grammar to denote the change or 
inflexion of nouns and adjectives through 
their terminations. 

Deci.in a'tion, Lat. declinatio. In astro 
nomy , the declination of a star, or any 
point in the heavens, is its shortest dis- 
tance from the equator corresponding 
with latitude on a terrestrial globe — In 
navigation, the decimation of the needle or 
compass is its variation from the true 
meridian of any place to the east or west. 
— In dialling, the declination of a wall or 
plane is an are of the horizon contained 
between the plane and the prime vertical 
circle, if reckoned from east or west, or 
between the meridian and the plane if 
reckoned from the north or south. — In 
grammar, see Declension. 

Declina'tor, an instrument for deter- 
mining the decimation or inclination of 
reclining planes. 

Dec lin'atory Plea. In law, a plea be- 
fore trial or conviction, intended to show 
that the party is not liable to the penalty 
of the law, or is specially exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the court. 

Decli'nbrs, or Declining Dials, those 
which cut either the plane of the prim* 
vertical circle or plane of the horizon 
obliquely. 

Di oli'ning, Decli'natf (obliqnus descen- 
dens), descending obliquely. Applied to 
stems, pericaps, &c. of plants, when bent 
like a bow with the arch downwards 

Decoiora'tion, a term adopted from 
the French, signifying the deprivation of 
any substance of its colour. Thus indigo 
in solutionis dvcolorated by charcoal. 

Decijmi’os'it.*:, a natural class of plants, 
consisting of such as have decomposite 
leaves. 

Decom'positf, l h &, t . decompositus, doubly 
iKcoM'ForND, j compound. Applied to 
leaves of plants, when the primary loaf 
is so divided that each part forms a com- 
pound leaf, and to flowers which contain 
within a common calyx several smaller 
calyces. 

Decomposition, from de and compono, 
to disunite. 1. The separation of the 
component parts or principles of any 
compound body. See Affinity.-— —2. In 
mechanics, the decomposition of forces is 
the resolving of one force into several 
others of which the resultant is equal to 
that force. —3 Decomposition of light, 
the separation of a beam of light Into the 
different rays which exhibit the prismatic 
colours. 

Df.cre'k, Lat. decretum, a judicial deci- 
sion, sentence, or determination; as a 
decree ot the court of Chancery ; an edict 
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or law made by a council for regulating 
any business within their jurisdiction, as 
the decreet of the ecclesiastical courts. 

Decrk'et. In Scotch law, the decree of 
a court. 

Decrement, Lnt. decrementum, gradual 
decrease, the quantity lost by decreasing. 
In mathematics , the small parts by which 
a quantity decreases. In crystallography , 
when the additions do not cover the whole 
surface of a primary crystalline iorm, 
rows of molecules being omitted on the 
angles or edges of the superimposed la- 
mina', such omission is called decrement , 
and gives rise to the secondary forms of 
crystals. Decrement, equal of life, is a 
phrase employed in the doctrine of annu- 
ities, signifying that of a given number 
of lives the periodical decrease conforms to 
certain data, and may therefore be made 
the subject of arithmetical calculation. 

Decrehcen'do. In music, an Italian 
term, the opposite of crescendo (q. V-). 

Decre'tae, a letter from the pope, de- 
termining some point or question in eccle- 
siastical polity. The decretals form the 
second part of the canon law. 

Decum'bent, Lat. decumbent, lying 
down, drooping. A term applied to bow- 
ers which incline to one side and down- 
wards. 

Decur'rbnt, Lat. decurrens, running 
down. Applied to leaves which run dow n 
the stem in a leafy border or wing, as in 
many thistles \ and to leaf-stalks, as in 
Pisum ochrtis. 

Decur'sive, Lat. decursivus, extending 
downwards. Applied to leaves of which 
the middle nerve only runs down the 
stem, also to a style, the base of which 
descends on one side of the ovary. 

Deci it'sivELT pinnate, a term applied 
to leaves having their leaflets decurrent, 
or running along the petiole. 

Dectjs'sate, Lat. decussatus, crossed 
after the manner of an X. Applied to 
leaves and spines which are in pairs, 
alternately crossing each other, and to 
stri.c intersecting each other at acute 
angles. 

Ded'alcs, from Daedalus, the Athenian, 
who invented sails or wings. Having a 
margin with various windings and turn- 
ings, of a beautiful texture. Applied to 
leaves of plants. 

Deu'imhs Potesta'tem. In law, a com- 
mission for the speeding of an act, apper- 
taining to a judge or court. 

Defd. In law, a written contract, 
signed, attested, sealed, and delivered. 

Dkem'ster, a judge in the Isle of Man 
and in Jersey. The deemste-rs decide on 
life and property, and, with the advice of 
the keys, declare what is law on common 
emergencies. 

Deep Sea-une, a small line, with a 
plummet at the end of it, to sound with. 


The plummet is hollow at the head, and 
has a quantity of tallow put into it to 
bring up gravel, shells, Ac. from the bot- 
tom, to ascertain the nature of the ground. 

Deef-waisted, the distinguishing fabric 
of a ship’s decks, when the quarter-deck 
and forecastle are elevated from four to 
six feet above the level of the upper 
maindeck, so as to leave a vacant spuce 
called the uaist, on the middle of the 
upper deck. 

Deer, from Rax. deor, an untamed beast. 
A name common to all the species of the 
genus Cerrus, Lin., but especially applied 
to the fallow-deer, common stag, rein- 
deer, axis, and roebuck. The flesh is 
called vennon, and is highly valued. 

J)k Facto (Lat.), in deed or fact, in con- 
; tradistinction to de jure , where a thing is 
only so in law or justice. A king de facto 
has possession of the crown, a king de 
jure has a right to it, but may never pos- 
sess it. 

Dekau'lt. In law, non-appearance in 
court on the day assigned ; also extended 
to omission of that which ought to have 
been done. The term is Fr. defaut , from 
defailltr, to fail. 

Defeasance (Norm.), from defaire, to 
undo, a rendering null. In lau>, a con- 
dition relating to" a deed, which being 
performed, the deed is defeated and ren- 
dered void. 

Defective Fiith. In music, an inter- 
val containing a semitone less than the 
perfect lifth. 

Defender or the Faith, a title as- 
sumed by the sovereigns of England, 
bestowed originally on Henry VIII. 

Def'erfn r, Lat. deferens, carrying; a 
term employed in ancient astronomy, to 
denote a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of 
the planets. 

Deficient Numbers, are such that the 
sum of their aliquot parts is less than the 
numbers themselves. Thus 8 is a defi- 
cient number, as the sum of its aliquot 
parts, 1,2, 4, is only 7. 

Deflaoua'tion , from defiagro, to bum ; 
a rapid combustion, as that which takes 
place when sulphur or powdered charcoal 
is thrown into melted nitre. 

Deflvgra'tor, a galvanic instrument 
for producing intense light and heat. 

De’floraie, Lat. de/toratus, from dtflo- 
resco, to shed the blossoms ; a term ap- 
plied to the anthers of flowers when they 
have shed their pollen, and to plants 
when their flowers ore fallen. 

Deflux'ion, Lat. dejluxto, a flowing 
down , a term used by the humoral patho- 
logists to express a descent of the humours 
from a superior to an inferior part. 

Defolia'tion , from de and folium, a 
leaf, the shedding of leaves, applied 
technically to the autumnal season. 

2*2 
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Deforce'ment. 1. In England, the 
holding of lands or tenements to which 
another person has a right. 2. In Scot- 

land, a resisting of an officer in the exe- 
cution of law. 

Def'ter-dar (English), book-keeper. 
The Turkish title of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Degradation, Fr., from dtgrader. 1. 
The depriving a person of his dignity and 
degree : thus an officer is degraded when 
he is cashiered or deprived of his commis- 
sion. 2. In pamtmg, a lessening and 

obscuring of distant objects in a land 
scape , that they may appear as they would 

do to an eye placed at a distance. 3. In 

geology, the wearing away of rocks, 
strata, &c., by the action of water, &c. 

Degra'ded. In heraldry, an epithet for 
a cross which has steps at each end. 

DegreV, from gradus, a step , Fr. degri. 
1. In geometry, the 360tta part of the cir- 
cumference of a circle, denoted by a 
small * near the top of the figure, thus, 
25 w . Each degree is divided into 60 mi 
nutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. 

(See Angle). 2 In algebra, a term ap 

plied to equations, to distinguish their 
order. Thus, if the highest exponent of 
the unknown quantity be 3, the equa- 
tion is snid to be of the third degree. - 

3. In unuerstties, a title of honour con- 
ferred on students as a testimony of their 
proficiency in literature and science, giv- 
ing them a kind of rank and entitling 
i hem to certain privileges, usually evinced 

by a diploma. 4. In grammar (see 

Comtarison. -5. In geography, a degree 

of latitude is measured upon the meridian 
to the north or south. A degree of longi- 
tude is a degree of the equator, or of any 

of its parallel circles. 6 In music, the 

small intervals of which the concords are 
composed. 

Dehis'c ent, Lat. dehiscens, gaping ; ap- 
plied in botany to capsules which split 
and gape wide when ripe. 

DEit’No'sorHi8Ts, a sect of ancient phi- 
losophers celebrated for their learned 
conversations at meals, whence the name 
from huxvov, a feast, and ao^arTr^, a so- 
phist. 

Dk'ist, a person who believes in the 
existence of an eternal ? infinite, inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being (Dtus), and 
who, acknowledging all the obligations 
and duties of natural religion and the 
necessity of a general moral providence, 
denies revealed religion. 

I)e'i Judi'cicm, judgment of God; the 
old Saxon trial by ordeal, thus named as 
being considered an appeal to God for 
the justice of a cause. 

D« Jure (Lat.), of right. See De 
Facto. 

1)xl Crk'derk, an Italian term used in 
commerce to express the guarantee given 


by factors, who for an additional pre- 
mium warrant the solvency of the parties 
to whom they sell goods upon credit. 

De'le, Lat., imperative of deleo, blot 
out or erase. 

Dei/egate (see Legate), a commissioner 
appointed by the sovereign to hear and 
determine appeals from the ecclesiastical 
courts. The Court of Delegates determine 
appeals in all ecclesiastical causes by the 
archbishops, and in places exempt, also 
when sentence is given in the Admiral’s 
Court in suits civil and marine by order 
of the civil law. 

Deleg a'tion. In late, from de and lego, 
to send , the assignment of a debt to 
another. 

Delf , Dflft, a coarse species of porce- 
lain originally manufactured at Delft in 
Holland, hence called Delft-ware. It is 
now rarely used in this country. 

Delicacy. In the fine arts, minute 
accuracy as opposed to strength or force. 

DELiQCEs'CENCr.from dcliquesco, to melt 
down ; deliqnation or a spontaneous as- 
sumption of the fluid Btate by certain sa- 
line substances when left exposed to the 
air, in consequence of the water which 
they attract from it. 

Delir'ium, Lat. from de and liro, to 
wander , the confusion of ideas which oc- 
curs in the progress of diseases from dis- 
turbed functions of the brain. It is either 
violent and frantic (delirium ferox), as hi 
acute inflammation of the brain, or low 
and muttering (typhomania) , as in low 
fever. Delirium tremens is an affection of 
the brain nearly peculiar to drunkards. 

Delph'inb, Delphin'ia, the vegeto- al- 
kaline principle of the plant Staves-acre 
(Delphinium staphysagria). 

DelThine Edition. 1 In bibliography, 

Delphin'ian Edition. / the name given 
to those editions of the classics, printed 
during the reign of Louis XIV. for the 
use of the dauphin (in ustim delphim). 
The Latin is arranged in the margin ac- 
cording to the modern idiom. 

Delfhin'ium, the Larkspur, a genus of 
hardy plants. Polyandna — Trtgynia. 
Named from the dolphin, the 

flower being thought to resemble a dol- 
phin’s head , above 30 species. 

Delphi'n us, the dolphin. 1. In 

zoology, a genus of cetaceous mammalia, 
which in the arrangement of Linnaeus 
comprises the sub-genera Delphinus 
(dolphins properly so called), and Pho- 
cama (porpoises), of Cuvier. 2. In as- 

tronomy, a constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, thus named from the poeti- 
cal fable that the dolphin was translated 
to the celestial regions by Neptune. 

Delta, the Greek letter A- I. In ana- 
tomy, the delphys has been so named from 
its shape. 2. In geology, an alluvial for- 
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mation at the mouth of a river usually 
approaching the form of a A. The delta 
of the Nile is an example. 

Dkl'toid, from Kvet, the letter A, 
and 1 7hog, form, delta-like, triangular. 
Applied, in anatomy, to a thick triangular 
muscle of the shoulder , and in botany , to 
trowel-shaped leaves, &c. 

Deltoi'des. 1. In botany, plants having 

deltoid leaves. 2. In entomology, a tribe 

of lepidoptera, belonging to the genus 
Phaleena, Lin., and forming the sub-genus 
lUrminin, Lat. The wings and body form 
a sort of delta, marked by a re-entering 
angle on the posterior side. 

Demj'brtjm, the most sacred part of an- 
cient temples, where the images of the 
sundry gods were. 

Deman'dant. In law, the pursuer in 
real actions, in distinction from plaintiff. 

Dkmen'tia (Lat.) , from de, and mens, the 
mind. A form of insanity, in which the 
powers of continued attention and reflec- 
tion are lost: sometimes an accompani- 
ment of old age. 

Demesne. Dematn. In Zoic, lands which 
are next or adjacent to the lord of the 
manor's mansion-house, and which he 
keeps in his own hands. The term appears 
to be from maison, house. 

Dem'i-ca'dfnce. In music, an imperfect 
cadence, or one which falls on any other 
than the key-note. 

Dkm'i-culveri'n, a piece of ordnance. 
The least is 4$ inches bore, 10 feet long, 
and carries a ball 9 lbs. in weight. The 
largest is 45 inches bore, 10 feet 4 inches 
in length, and carries a ball of 12 lbs. 
11 07 .. 

Dem'x-pts'i ant®. In fortification, the 
distance between the outward polygons 
and the flanks. 

Dkm'i-di'tone. In music, a minor third. 

Dem'i-ooboe. In fortification, that part 
of the polygon which remains after the 
flank is raised, and goes from the curtain 
to the angle of the polygon. See Gorge. 

Dem'i-john , a glass vessel or bottle in- 
closed in wicker-work. 

Dnx'i-i.vNB In fortification, a half- 
moon, a defence usually attached exte- 
riorly to the posterns of a ravelin. It is 
now generally called lunette (q v.). 

Dem'i-meto'pe. In architecture, a half- 
metope found at the retiring or project- 
ing angles of a Doric frieze. 

Di m'i-qua vkr, a note in music of half 
the length of a quaver. 

Dem'i-helie'vo. In sculpture, a kind of 
relievo, wherein the figure rises from the 
plane, as if It had been cut in two, and 
only one half fixed to the plane. 

Dem'i-sbm'i-uua'ver, a note in music, 
equal in length to half a semi-quaver. 

Dbm'i- tint. I n painting, a tint represent- 
ing the medium between light and shade. 


Dem'i-ur'gus, Gr., from people, 

and ifyor. work. An artificer employed 
in ordinary handicraft. 

Dem'i-vii.i. a half- vill, consisting of five 
freemen or frank pledges. 

I)em'i-volt, one of the artificial motions 
of a horse, in which he raises his fore- 
legs in a particular manner. 

Di.mi'se, Fr. d£mis,dimise, from dimettre, 
literally a laying down or removing. The 
death of a king or queen regnant, and the 
transfer of the royal authority to a succes- 
sor, is termed the demise of the crown. In 
law, a transfer of an estate by lease or 
will Is termed a demise ; and where there 
are mutual leases made from one to ano- 
ther, of the same lands or something out 
of it, the conveyance is termed a demise 
and re-demise. 

Democracy, from ivifASf, people, and 
z^etrut, to govern, government by the 
people ; one of the three forms of govern- 
ment ; that In which the supreme power 
remains in the hands of the people. 

Dem'o-gor'gon, iauftoov, a demon, yaj- 
<ys, terrible. A mysterious divinity of 
antiquity, who was an object rather of 
terror than of worship 

De'mon, D-s'mon , iai/UAiv. In mythology, 
demons were spirits or genii, who ap- 
peared to men either to do them servico 
or hurt, and which were therefore objects 
of worship. The demons of the Platonists 
are those immaterial beings since called 
angels ; those of the New Testament were 
the tormentors of men : hence, the word, 
in modern usage, has come to signify an 
evil spirit or genius, which has the power 
of influencing the conduct and fortunes of 
mankind. 

Demo'niacs. In church history, a branch 
of the Anabaptists, who maintain that at 
the end of the world the devil (houuon) 
will be saved. 

Demonstration, from de, and monstro, 
to show. In logtc, a proof of a proposi- 
tion, founded on axioms or definitions, or 
both, and called d prion, when the effect 
is proved from the cause, and d postenori, 
when the cause is proved from the ettect. 
In uar, demonstrations are manoeuvres 
practised for the purpose of misleading 
the enemy. 

Demon stra'tor. In anatomical schools, 
one who assists the students in their prac- 
tical lessons on anatomy. 

Dk'mos. In ancient history, a borough 
or ward. 

Demur'rage, from demur, to stop. In 
commercial navigation, an allowance made 
to the master or owners of a vessel by 
the freighter, for detaining her longer In 
the port than the period agreed upon for 
her sailing. 

Demurrer, from demur, to stop. In 
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late, a pause upon a point of difficulty In 
nn action, and a resting of the decision of 
the cause upon that point. This abiding 
upon a point of Jaw is called demurring. 

Dkmv' (see Demi). 1. A half-fellow at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 2. A par- 

ticular size of paper, much used for print- 
ing books upon. 8. In heraldry , a 

charge borne in half. 

Dena'mi (see Denarius). A general 
name in law for any sort of pecunia nutne- 
rata, or ready money. 

Dkna'rius, the Homan penny. A silver 
coin estimated by Dr. Arbuthnot to have 
been worth about seven pence three far- 
things. As a weight, the denarius was the 
seventh part of a Roman ounce. 

Drx'i)KAC\TE, from dtvfyqp, a tree, and 
, agate ; arborescent agate , agate 
containing delineations of parts of plants, 
as ferns, mosses, &c. Such pebbles are 
found abundantly on the shore from Bog- 
nor to Brighton, and are very beautiful 
when cut and polished. 

Den'drite, from htv'Beov, a tree. Any 
mineral having impressions or delinea- 
tions of trees, shrubs, &e , or which as- 
sumes a ramified appearance. The native 
silver of 1'otosi is also thus named from 
its resembling, when first extracted, small 
branches of trees. 

Dfnpiwi'd, from a tree, and 

iliot , likeness A term applied In natural 
history to objects which hate a ramified 
or tree like apjiearnnee 

Dendeom'eteu, from dsrfyev, a tree, and 
purser, measure, an instrument adapted 
to the purposes of measuring trees. It 
consists of a semi-circle, divided into two 
quadrants, and graduated from the middle, 
and upon the diameter there hangs a 
plummet for fixing the Instrument in a 
vertical position. Fitted to a theodolite, 
it may be applied to measuring the heights 
nnd distances of objects, accessible of in- 
accessible, whether situated in planes 
parallel or oblique to the plane in which 
the instrument is placed. 

Denkh. In astronomy, an Arabic term 
signifying tail. Used to denote «m vent! 
stars in the tails of some of the constella 
tions, as JJeneb Adyem, the tail of the 
Swan. 

Denier, an old French copper coin, of 
which 12 made a sol. There were two 
kinds, the foumowand the parists. 

Dvn'izen, an alien born, who has ob 
tained letters patent whereby he is con- 
stituted an English subject. The radix of 
the term is Welsh, din, dinae, a town, 
eitv, or fortress. 

Denominator (of a fraction). In arith- 
metic and algebra, the number and letter 
below the line, showing the number of 
parts tuto which the integer is divided, 


and consequently indicating the denomi- 
nation of the fraction, or giving it name. 

Denou'ement (Fr.), from dinouer, to 
untie. The development of the plot or 
story in a novel or play, or any other de- 
partment of literature. 

Be No' vo (Latin), anew, from the be- 
ginning. 

Dens (Latin), a tooth, quasi edens, from 
edo, to eat. Many plants have this speci- 
fic name from their fancied resemblance 
to the teeth of some animal, as Dens leo- 
nts, the Lion’s tooth or Dandelion. 

Dknse, Den'sttv, Lat. densus, close; 
densitas, closeness. These terms are rela- 
tive, and denote the comparative quan- 
J tity of matter which is contained in the 
same space ; they are directly opposed to 
rare and rarity The specific gravities of 
bodies are presumed to be the measure of 
their densities. See Volume. 

Dfnta'ora, from dens, a tooth, and 

ety^os, a seizure 1. The tooth-ache. 

2. An instrument for drawing teeth. 

Dental. By naturalists, the expres- 
sion dental formula is used as the name 
of a notatiou, used to signify the number 
and kind of teeth of a mammiferous ani- 
mal. Thus the genus Fclis is character- 
ised by — Incis canin. -f, y; pnernol. 

mol. - 30 - This signifies that 
they have six incisors in both the upper 
and the lower jaw ; one canine tooth on 
each side of botli jaws, two pncmolarcs 
on each side of each jaw ; two molareson 
each slue of the upper, and one on each 
side of the lower jaw. 

Denta'uum, the tooth-shell ; a genus of 
marine tubicol shells , it is a tubulous 
arcuated cone open at both ends, and re- 
sembling the tusk of an elephant in mi- 
niature, whence the English and generic 
names dentalis, tooth-like. 

Ban'tate, Lat. dentatus, toothed. In 
botany, leaves, petals, roots, &c., are den- 
tate when beset with horizontal project- 
ing points, or rather distant teeth of their 
own substance 

Denta'to-sin'uate, having points like 
teeth with hollows about the edges. 

Den'tkls, Dkn'tils. In aichitecture, or- 
naments in a cornice in the form of in- 
dentations or teeth \,dentes) , this member 
is called a denticule or denticulated band. 

Den'tes, plural of dens, a tooth. D. 
acute, or met sores, the Incisor teeth or 
four front teeth , D. adult i, the teeth of 
the second dentition ; D. btem/ndes, the 
two first grinders on each side , D. eanmi 
or cuspidatt, the canine teeth, two in each 
jaw on the sides of the incisores , D. ma- 
tures, the grinders or double teeth; D. 
sa/imtur, the wisdom teeth, the two 
double teeth farthest back in the jaw. 

Dkntic'ulate, Lat. denticulatus, set 
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with little teeth, applied to various ob- 
jects, from their appearance. 

Den'tico-lb. In architecture. See Den- 
tate. 

Dehtiros'treb, a family of passerine 
birds characterised by having the beak 
emarginated on the sides of the point, 
whence the name from dens and rostrum, 
a beak. The shrikes, thrushes, tanagers, 
crown-birds and fly-catchers are exam- 
ples. 

Dentda/tion, Lat. denudatio , a laying 
bare ; applied, in geology, to those disap- 
pearances of upper strata in particular 
districts, by which lower strata are par- 
tially exposed to view. 

Dt nuda'tvs, naked. In botany, applied 
to the polish of bodies, being the reverse 
of hairy, downy, &c. 

De'odand. In law, Lat. deodandum , a 
thing given or forfeited to Ood to appease 
his anger (that is forfeited to the king to 
be applied to pious purposes), when a per- 
son comes to a violent death without the 
fault of any reasonable creature. Thus 
if a cart run over a man and kill him it 
is forfeited as a dcodand. 

Deontol'ogy, Jgov, due, and Xoyos , dis- 
course. The science of duty. 

De-oxida'tion, | depriving asubstance 

Db-oxydation, j of the oxygen which 
it contains; reduction from the state of 
an oxide. 

Departi'tion, from de and partior, to 
divide, an old chemical name for the 
process of separating metals. 

Depar'tore. In navigation, from Fr. 
dipartir, to move from ; the easting or 
westing of a ship in respect to the meri- 
dian it departed from , or it is the differ- 
ence of longitude in miles, either east or 
west between the meridian which the 
ship is under, and that where the last 
reckoning or observation was made. 

Dephlegka'tion, from de and phlegm 
(q. v.) , the process by which liquids are 
deprived of their watery particles • ap- 
plied chiefly to spirituous liquids, and in- 
volving the alchemistical notion of a par- 
ticular principle culled phlegm. 

Dfphloqis'tioated, from de and phlo- 
giston (q. v.) , a term formerly applied by 
chemists to bodies which were supposed 
to be deprived of phlogiston or the inflam- 
mable principle. Thus oxygen was called 
drphlogisticated air, and chlorine dephlo- 
gisticated muriatic acid. 

Depii/atoky, from de and pilus, the 
hair; a name for any substance capable 
of removing hair from the human skin. 
Thus a pitch plaster which on being 
removed pulls the hairs along with it 
by the roots, is a mechanical depilatory ; 
the chemical ones are composed either of 
caustic alkalies, sulphuret of baryta, or 
some arsenical preparation, and act by 


destroying the roots of the hairs. They 
are very unsafe. 

Dbflo'y, from Fr. de and ployer, to fold 
i.e. to unfold. In military tactu,s,t\\is ex- 
pansion of a body of troops previously 
compacted in column, so as to offer 
a large front. 

Depo'nent, from de and pono, to place. 
1. In law, one who answers interroga- 
tions under oath in Chancery. 2 In 

grammar, such verbs as have no active 
voice are called deponents or deponent 
verbs. 

Deporta'tion, from de and potto, to 
carry ; a sort of banishment among the 
Romans by which the individual exiled 
was sentenced to remain in some al- 
lotted place under pain of death. 

Deposition. 1. In geology, the subsi- 
dence from a fluid of the different strata 
which now form the crust of the earth. 

2. In surgery, the depression of the 

lens in the operation of couching 

Deprfh'sion, from deprimo, to press 
down The depression of the sun or oj a 
star is its distance at any time below the 
horizon, measured by an au* of the ver- 
tical circle. — The depression of the pole is 
the phenomenon which appears to an 
observer as he travels or sails towards 
the equator, the pole appearing to sink 
as he recedes from it. — The depression of 
an equatim is the reducing of such equa- 
tion to a lower degree • thus a biquadratic 
may be depressed (in particular ca«es) to 
a cubic equation, and the cubic equation 
to a quadratic. 

Repriv a'tton, from de and privo, to 
take away, an ecclesiastical censure by 
which a bishop or other dignitary is de- 
prived of his spiritual dignity. 

Dep'cty, from Fr diputi ; a person ap- 
pointed to act for another. In law, a 
person who exercises an office in another’s 
right. One or more deputies sent to trans- 
act business, either with a special com- 
mission and authority, or with general 
powers, constitute a deputation. The 
Chamber of Deputies is the lower of the 
two legislative chambers in France. 

Der'byshire Spar, a fluato of lime, 
named also ffuor spar, and found in great 
beauty and abundance in Derbyshire. 

Der'eucts, from de and rehnquo, to 
leave, things forsaken, as, 1. Tracts of 
land loft dry by the sea and tit for culti- 
vation. 2. Goods relinquished by the 

owner. Vessels forsaken at sea are like- 
wise called derelict ships. 

Dermat'ooraphy, ) from $sf/4oc, the 

Dermoo'raphy, /skin, and 
to describe ; the anatomical description of 
the skin. 

Dmr'matoid, 1 from the skin, 

Dkr'moid, t and , like ; resem- 
bling skin. 
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Dermatol'ouy, ) from titf/xa, the skin, 

Dermol'oqy, > and koyo(, discourse, 
a discourse or treatise on the skin. 

Dkhmes'tks, a genus of coleopterous 
insects named popularly the leather- 
eaters, because they destroy furs, leather, 
&c.,&c. , dissectors by De Geer, because 
they devour and reduce to skeletons the 
dead bodies of animals. Cuvier places 
the dermestes among the clavtcomes. 

Dfrog'atohy Clause. In tails, a sen- 
tence or secret character, inserted by the 
testator, of which he reserves the know- 
ledge to himself, with a condition that no 
will which he may hereafter make shall be 
valid, unless this clause be inserted word 
for word. This is done as a precaution to 
guard against later wills being extorted 
by violence or other improper means. 

Der'ricr. In navigation , a tackle used 
at the outer quarter of the mi/en-yard , 
also a prop or support to shears, Ac. 

Deu'vinf, a Persian name given to all 
Mohammedan monks, though of various 
orders 

Des'cant In old music, from Ital des- 
canto, Lat. canto , to sing , the art of com- 
posing music in several parts. Plain 
descant consists in the ordeiiy disposition 
of concords, and is the foundation of 
musical composition. Figurativi orjtond 
descant, is that part of an air in winch 
some discords are concerned. Double 
descant is when the parts arc so contrived 
that the hase may become the treble and 
the treble the base. 

Descfnsion, from de and scando, to 
climb , a going downwards Applied in 
astronomy : 1. Might dcseennon is an arc 
of the equator which descends with the 
star or sign below the horizon in a right 

sphere. 2 Oblique descenston is an are 

of the equator which descends with a 
star or sign below the horizon In the 
oblique sphere. The difference between 
the right and oblique descension of any 
heavenly body is called the descenswnal 
difference. 

Desceht', Lat. descensus, the tendency 
of a body from a higher to a lower place. 
1. In mechanics, the descent of bodies is 
their motion or tendency towards the 
centre of the earth either in a direct or 
in an oblique direction. The line of imp- 
est descent is that which a body falling by 
the action of gravity, describes, in the 
shortest time possible, from one given 
point to another , and this line is the are 
of a cycloid when the one point is not 
perpendicularly over the other (see Hra- 
chystoc krone) — In law, descent is the 
title by which an individual on the death 
of his ancestor acquires his estate by right 
of representation as his heir at law.-— In 
heraldry, descent expresses the position of 
an animal in the act of descending, as a 


lion in descent with his heels upwards, as 
in the act of leaping down from an emi- 
nence. 

Descri'bbnt. In geometry, from de and 
scribo, to write; the line or surface, from 
the motion of which a figure or body is 
supposed to be generated or described. 

Desi'on, Fr. dessein, a plan or represen- 
tation of anything by an outline or sketch. 
In painting, the design, is the first idea of 
a large work drawn roughly and on a 
small scale, with the intention of being 
executed and finished in large. — In textile 
manufactures, design expresses the draw- 
ings which the workman copies by va- 
rious contrivances into the fabric upon 
which he is employed. — In architecture, 
Ac., the plan of an intended building pro- 
jected according to the rules of art, with 
taste and judgment, is called a design: it 
includes plans, sections, and elevations.-— 
In music, design means both the invention 
and execution of the subject in all its 
parts. 

l)i sig'nator. Anciently, a master of 
the ceremonies, whose duty it was to as- 
sign to each person his proper place in 
tin' theatres and at the other public spec- 
ta( les. 

Dksmoi/oot, from lur/xo;, a ligament, 
and koyo s, discourse, the anatomical de- 
scription of the ligaments of the body. 

I)i sitm a'tjov , from de and spuma, froth ; 
the clarification of a liquid, or the sepa- 
ration of the spume, froth, or scum from it. 

DrsuiTAMA'rioN, from de and squama , a 
scale, the separation of scales from the 
skin or bones in the case of the bones 
the word exfoliation is commonly used. 

Dfstem'per, Fr. dttrempe. Jo painting, 
a preparation of opaque colour, ground 
up with size and water, used in seene- 
pamting. 

l)i srnrc'TivTi Distii.eatioh, the distil- 
lation of organic products at a high tem- 
perature, whereby the elements enter 
into new combinations, as in distilling 
coal for the production of gas, and wood 
for the formation of vinegar. 

Des' t e re de, from desuetude , to cease from 
any practice , discontinuance of any cus- 
tom, law, «&c. Words are lost, and laws 
are virtually abrogated, by desuetude. 

Dr 'htjnt Cetera (Lat,),“ thereat want- 
ing put at the end of any chasm or de- 
ficiency in an imperfect or mutilated 
work. 

Detached. In painting, Is said offigures 
when they stand free and disengaged from 
each other. 

Dktacw'fd Pieces. In fortification, out- 
works at i distance from the body of a 
place, as ••emilunes, ravelins, Ac. 

Dfta'il* (of a plan), drawings or de- 
lineations fi)r the use of workmen, other- 
wise called working drawings. — In the 
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Jim arts, the parts of a work as distin- 
guished from the whole mass. 

Deten'ts. In clockwork, from detentus, 
those stops which, by being lifted up or 
let down, lock or unlock the clock in 
striking. 

Dbte'nub. In law, a writ or action that 
lies against a person who has had goods, 
&c., delivered to him to keep, and after- 
wards detains or refuses to give them up. 

Determinate, Lat. determinatus, li 
mlted, fitted in value, as a determinate 
quantity, in algebra. In botany , determ t 
nati ramosus, abruptly branched, as when 
each branch, after terminating in llo worn, 
produces a number of fresh shoots in a 
circular order from just below the origin 
of these flowers. — In mathematics, a detn 
inmate problem is one which hus a limited 
number of answers. 

Determining Line. In conic sections, 
a line parallel to the plane of the base of 
the cone. In the hyperbola it falls within 
the base of the cone , it forms a tangent 
to the base in parabolic sections, it fulls 
without in the ellipsis. 

Detonating Poivder, fulminating mer- 
cury, and silver, and other compounds, 
which suddenly explode when struck or 
heated. 

Detonating Tube, a stout glass tube 
for the detonation of gaseous bodies 
Detrac'tor, Lat. from detraho, to draw 
a muscle, the office of which is to draw 
the part to which it is attached from some 
other part. 

Detri'tub (Lat.), the worn off or broken 
fragments and matters formed by the dis- 
integration of mountains, Ac. 

Beneath the whole series of stratified 
rocks that appear on the surface of the 
globe, says Buekland, there probably 
exists a foundation of unstratified crys- 
talline rocks, bearing an irregular sur- 
face, from the detritus of which the 
materials of stratified rocks have in a 
great measure been derived. 
Deutkro'nomy, from hivn^of, second, 
and y ofAO(y law, the second book of the 
law, the name given in the Scriptures to 
the fifth book of Moses , equivalent to the 
Mischua of the Hebrews. 

Deu'tero-oanon ical. In theology, a 
term applied to certain books of Scrip- 
ture which were added to the canon after 
the rest were compiled: deutero, abbr. of 
hvn^ee, second. 

Df.uterov'athy, Lat. deuteropathia 
second, and suffering) ; 

a sympathetic affection where a second 
part suffers from consent with the part 
originally affected. 

Dsutox'ide, from Stt/rtfar, second, and 
oxide (q. v.) ; literally, the second oxide, 
but usually employed to denote a com- 
pound containing two atoms or two prime 


equivalents of oxygen to one or more of a 
metal. See Oxmr. 

Devei opMent, Fr. diveloppement , an 
unfolding ; a term frequently emploj ed by 
algebraists to denote the transformation 
of any fraction or other quantity into the 
form of a serips. The devdopment of a 
spheric surface on a plane is a method of 
drawing a portion of a sphere nearly 
spherical , by supposing it circumscribed 
by a polyhedron, the side of which is ex- 
tended upon a plane. 

Devia'tion. In commercial navigation, 
from de and mo, the way , the voluntary de- 
parture of a ship, without necessity, from 
the voyage insured for. This discharges 
underwriters from their responsibility. 

Divi'ce, Fr. dense; a term used in 
heraldry and painting for any emblem 
contrived to represent a certain family, 
pei son, action, or quality, with a suitable 
motto applied figuratively. 

Devie’s-duno, a vulgar name for assa- 
feetida. 

Divis'e. In law , the act whereby a 
person bequeaths his estate to another: 
the act of dividing real estate. The per- 
son who thus bequeaths is called the de- 
visor, and the person in whose favour the 
bequeathment is made is called the densee 

Dew, Sax. deaw. The vapour condensed 
upon the surface of the earth during tho 
night in consequence of the radiation of 
calorie into a clear expanse of sky, whieli 
makes no return, so that the temperature 
of these bodies sinks below that of the 
air, from which they abstract a portion 
of that caloi lc which holds the atmosphe- 
rical humidity in solution, and cause a 
part of it to be deposited. 

Duwan'. In India, the bead officer of 
finance and revenue, always a Hindoo. 

Diwan'ny AriAw'r.ET. In India , a court 
(adawlel) for trjing revenue and other 
eh il causes, in distinction from the Niza- 
mvt adawlet (q. v.) See Dew an. 

1)ew point. The temperature at which 
dew begins to bo deposited, varying with 
the humidity of the atmosphere". 

Dex'trai . In comhology, ail spiral 
shells are divided into dextral and sims- 
tral: when the turn of the shell is on the 
right hand side (dexter), the mouth being 
downwards, it is termed dextral, when on 
the left (^mister), it is smhtrnl or reversed. 
'Hie great majority of spiral shells are 
dextral, but individuals of the very same 
species are found reversed or sinistra!. 

Dux' trine, from dexter, the right hand ; 
a matter of a guu my appearance, into 
which the interior substance of the mole- 
cules of starch is converted by diastase 
or acids. Thus named, from the circum- 
stance that it turns the piano of polariza- 
tion to the right hand more than any 
other body. It is white, insipid, trans- 
parent in their plates, and without smell. 
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Dby, the title of the supreme governor 
of Algiers, Tunis, and the other States of 
Barbary. 

D.F., for defensor Jidei, defender of the 
fhith. 

D. G., for Dei gratia , by the grace of God. 

Diab'etes, SietSvtTvts- A morbid copi- 
ousness of urine, a disease of which there 
are two species, theD. insipidus, in which 
the urine has its usual taste, and the I). 
mdhtu « in which it contains a great 
quantity of sugar. Both species are at- 
tended with great thirst, voracious appe- 
tite, and emaciation. 

Diacao'stic, from Zictxavoo, to burn ; 
applied to a double convex lens or burn- 
ing glass. The diacau\tic curve is a spe- 
cies of the caustic curves formed by ro- 
fractlon. 

Diach'ylon, ^layvhaiv- The name 
given by the Greeks to a piaister composed 
of the juices of herbs, from inx and yuhot, 
juice. In modern pharmacy two diachy- 
lon plaisters are known, the simple or 
white diachylon or lead-plaister, and the 
yellow diachylon or diachylon with gum, 
made by adding galbanum, turpentine, 
and frankincense, to simple diachylon. 

DiACoeVrics, from ha and oskovu, to 
hear : the doctrine of refracted sounds, 
called also diaphomcs fq. v.). 

Diacbit'ic Marks, to distin- 

guish. Marks used to distinguish let- 
ters, between the forms of which much 
similarity exists. 

Diadel'fhia, iif, twice, and adiAptf, 
a brotherhood ; the name of a class in the 
sexual system of plants, embracing those 
the flowers of which are papilionaceous 
or hermaphrodite, and have the male 
organs united below (generally) into two 
sets of cylindrical filaments The fruits 
are leguminous. The pea and bean are 
examples. 

Di'auem, iietivifjux, diadema. I. The 
head-band anciently worn by kings as a 

badge of royalty. 2. The regal crown, 

hence figuratively supreme power 3. 

In heraldry, a circlet enclosing the crown 

of a prince. 4. In surgery , a sort of 

bandage for the head in cases of relaxa- 
tion of the sutures. 

Dije'resis, from to divide. 1. 

In grammar, the division of one syllable 
into two, usually denoted by two points 

over a letter, as in outlet for aulce. 2. In 

surgery, a solution of continuity, as an 
ulcer. 

Diagnosis, from hayivumas, to know 
thoroughly ; the art of distinguishing one 
disease from another by the symptoms 
presented, called also diacrisit. 

Diagnob'tig, hetyvoarixog , character- 
istic ; the diagnostics of a disease are the 
signs or symptoms by which it is recog - 
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nised and distinguished from others. 
These are of two kinds, the adjunct when 
the symptoms are common to several dis- 
eases, and the pathognomic when they at- 
tend only one disease, and serve to distin- 
guish it from all others. 

Diag'onal, from through, and 

yam*, a corner - in an angular direction. 



A right lino, as A B drawn across an 
equilateral figure from one angle to 
another, is by some called the diameter, 
by others the diametral, but generally 
the diagonal of the figure. 

Dia'gram, from hiay^ettpas, to delineate ; 
a geometrical delineation for the purpose 
of demonstrating the properties of any 
figure, as a square, triangle, &c. The 
hay^afA.fJues of the Greeks was a sort of 
musual scale, a proportion of measures 
distinguished by certain notes. 

Dia'grafh, bnx, and ygx<p<», to describe ; 
an instrument recently invented in 
France, used in perspective. 

Di'al, an instrument serving to mea- 
sure time by the shadow of the sun, called 
therefore tautologically, a sun-dial. The 
word is formed from dies, day, because 
indicating the hour of the day. The an- 
cients called it snatherxeum, from its doing 
it by the shadow. There arc many kinds 
of dials, the diversity arising from the 
different situations of the plane, and from 
the different figures of the surfaces upon 
which they are described, as the horizontal, 
the equinoctial, vertical, polar, direct, erect, 
declining, inclining, reclining, &c., and 
there are several kinds called universal, 
because they serve for all latitudes. De- 
scriptions of several of these will be found 
in Jones’s Instrumental Dialling. The 
miner’s compass is sometimes erroneously 
called a dial by the workmen. 

Dia'lect, from ha and As yes, to speak ; 
the form or idiom of a language peculiar 
to a province, a kingdom, or a state, as 
the Attic dialect spoken by the Athe- 
nians in contradistinction to the Ionic, 
Doric and ASolic dialects. Many lan- 
guages which are regarded as distinct, 
are dialects of one common language 
locally accommodated to circumstances. 

Dial'ling Globe, on Instrument of brass 
or wood, with a plane fitted to the hori- 
zon, and an index so contrived as to give 
a clear illustration of the scientific prin- 
ciples on which dials are constructed. 

Dui/linu Lines, | Graduated lines 

Dialling Scales. f placed on rulers, 
the edges of quadrants and other instru- 
ments, for the construction of dial*. 
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DiAt/tiwo-SfHBnB, an instrument usu- 
ally made of brass, with several semi- 
circles sliding over each other on a move- 
able horizon, used to demonstrate the 
nature of spherical triangles, and to give 
the true idea of the methods of construct- 
ing dials on all sorts of planes. 

Dial'lage. In mineralogy, a dark- 
green variety of crystallised serpentine, 
thus named from iieckkotyy, difference, in 
allusion to the difference of lustre be- 
tween its natural joints. Diallage is the 
Verde di Corsica duro of artists, by whom 
it is fashioned into ring-stones, snuff- 
boxes, &c. In the rock it is called gabbro ; 
it ranks as a species of the genus Schiller - 
spar, is named smnragdite by Suussure, 
and euphotide by others. 

DiAi/rsis, huhutns, a loosening 
to dissolve). 1. In grammar, a mark or 
character consisting of two points placed 
over one of two vowels to dissolve a diph- 
thong, or to show that the two vowels 
are to be separated in pronunciation, as 

afirial. 2. In rhetoric, & figure of speech 

in which several words arc placed toge- 
ther without the aid of a conjunction, as 
veni, vidi, vici. 3. In medicine, relaxa- 

tion or weakness of the limbs. 

Diam'eter, from htat, through, and 
pur^UD, to measure , a line which passing 
through the centre of a circle or other 
curvilinear figure divides it or its respec- 
tive ordinates into two equal parts. In 
conic sections, the line A B is called the 
corrugate diameter, and the Line C D is 
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the transverse diameter. In architecture, 
the measure across the lowest part of the 
shaft of a column, which is usually di- 
vided into sixty parts, called minutes, and 
forms a scale for the measurement of the 
other parts of the order. 

Dia'monb, a condensed and usually 
crystallised form of carbon ranked as the 
most beautiful and valuable, as it is the 
hardest, of the precious stones, formerly 
called adamant. Colours white and grey, 
sometimes red, brown, yellow, green, and 
rarely blue and black. The white is the 
most valued ; when transparent and pure 
it is said to be of the first water. When 
cut it exhibits a beautiful play of colours 
in the sun beam. It has only been found 
as vet within the tropics (in some parts 
ef India, in Borneo, and in Brazil), in di- 
luvial gravel, and among conglomerate 
rocks called cascalho, in Bra/U, on which 
It may be aaid Europe depends at present 


for diamonds. The primitive form is the 
regular octahedron, but each triangular 
facet is sometimes replaced by six secon- 
dary triangles bounded by curved lines, 
so that the crystal becomes spheroidal 
with 48 facets. Its brilliancy depends on 
its property of reflecting all the light 
which falls on its posterior surface at an 
angle of incidence greater than 24° 13' 
only. The natural edges of the crystal 
cut glass, artificial edges only scratch 
It. The weight and consequently the 
value of the diamond is estimated in 
carats ; and the price of one diamond as 
compared with another of equal purity 
is as the square of the respective weights. 
The largest diamond known is that in 
the possession of the Queen of Portugal. 
It is uncut, and welgh^CSt) carats, or 11 
oz. 96 grs. ; supposing therefore the table 
of rates to he applicable to this diamond, 
it is worth 1680* X 2/. =5,644,8001., but the 
highest price ever paid for a diamond 
was 150,0001. A rough diamond is one as 
it comes from the mines. A brilliant dia- 
mond is one which is cut into facets both 
at top and bottom. A rose diamond is one 
which is quite flat beneath, with its upper 
part out into numerous facets, usually tri- 
angles. A table diamond is one cut with 
a large square face on top, encompassed 
by four lesser ones. Diamond powder is 
used for cutting, engraving and polishing 
hard stones. The glazier's diamond, used 
for cutting glass, is a small point of a 
natural crystal of the diamond, set in a 
socket of steel, lead, or silver. It is also 
of late used by engravers to draw lines 
which are to be deepened by aqua fortis 
(dilute nitric acid). The term diamond is 
used by heralds to express the black co- 
lour in the achievements of peerage, and 
the same name is given popularly to the 
figure otherwise called a rhombus. 

Di'amon d-shaped. Leaves are so called 
when they approach in iorm to a square, 
or resemble the figure of the diamond as 
painted on cards. 

Dia'na. 1. The moon. A name formerly 
given to silver from its white shining 
appearance.— 2. The goddess of hunting, 
twin sister of Apollo. 

Dia'na, Tbfe of, a name given to the 
crystallised silver which is disengaged 
when mercury is put into a solution of 
nitrate of silver. 

Dian'dria, from hs , twice, and 
a man. The second class of plants in the 
Linnuan sexual system, comprising such 
as have hermaphrodite flowers with two 
stamens. „ , 

Di an 'thus, the pink. A genus of about 
70 species, mostly hardy perennials. 2)e- 
eandna — Dtgynia. Name from Aioe , Jove, 
and av6o ( , a flower, in allusion to the ele- 
gance and fragrance of the flower. The 
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sweet- william, clove-pink, carnation, and 
maiden-pink.are well-known speclbs. 

Diapa'bon, Diapase, from $ia trxtross, 
through all. A rule or scale whereby 
musical-instrument-makers adjust the 
pipes of organs, cut the holes of flutes, 
hautboys, &c., in due proportion for per- 
forming the tones, semitones, and con- 
cords with precision. Most writers on 
the theory of music use diapason to ex- 
press the octave of the Greeks. Con- 
sidered simply, it is but one harmonical 
interval; but considered diatonically, it 
contains seven degrees, the three greater 
tones, two lesser tones, and two greater 
semitones. 

Diapa'son-diafentb. In music, a com- 
pound consonance in a triple ratio, con- 
sisting of nine tones and one semitone : a 
twelfth. 

Diapa'son-diates'saron. In music, a 
compound concord, founded on the pro- 
portion of 8 to 3, consisting of eight tones 
and one semitone. 

Diapa'son-ditonb. In music, a com- 
pound concord, the terms of which ore 
as 5 to 2. 

Diapa'son-sem'iditonk. In music, a 
compound concord, the terms of which 
are as 12 tod. 

Diapen'te, from faa, and ns-n, five, a 
fifth. In music, an Interval making the 
second of the concords, and with the diu- 
tessaron an octave. In pharmacy, a com- 
position of five ingredients. 

Di'apee,^ kind of cloth much used for 
table-linen, thus named from Ypres (cloth 
d’lpre), in the Netherlands, where it 
was first manufactured. It is named 
by the French toile fourrie, and is orna- 
mented with the most extensive figures 
of any kind of twisted cloth, except 
damask. 

Diaph'onicb, the doctrine of refracted 
sound. 

Dia'fhora, from fax < pS £ ia >, to differ. A 
rhetorical figure, in which a word, when 
repeated, is taken in a different sense 
from what it was at first understood. 

Di'aphbaqm, faxfyayf . cot , the midriff. 
A muscle which divides the thorax from 
the abdomen. It takes its name from this 
position, fax^xtnro), to separate by a par- 
tition ; hence diaphragmatic, pertaining 
to the diaphgram, as the diaphragmatic 
arteries, veins, &c. Hence also, dtaphrag- 
mitis, inflammation of the diaphragm 

Diapo&b'bis, dtavrofyerif , doubt. The 
name given to a rhetorical figure, in 
which the speaker expresses his doubt or 
hesitation as to the manner in which he 
ought to proceed. 

Diarrhoc'a, from Simmies, to flow. A 
purging, flux, or looseness, of which there 
are several species. It differs from dysen- 


tery (q. v.), aud is not contagious. XX<w- 
rhettc, purgative. 

Diarthho'sib, from fax^oai, to articu- 
late. A moveable collection of bones, of 
which anatomists enumerate five species : 
cnarthrosis, arthrodia, ginglymus, trochm- 
dcs, and amphtarthrosis. The term dtar- 
throdial is applied to the cartilages cover- 
ing the articular extremities of bones. 

Di'aschism, $(ec<rx‘<rpux,, a piece cut off 
A term used in music to express the differ 
ence between the comma and enhar- 
monic diesis, commonly called the lesset 
comma. 

Diastai/tic, faxtrrxXnxoc . dilated, 
noble. Applied by the Greeks to certain 
intervals in music, as the major third, 
sixth, and seventh. 

Diar'tase, from faxirrans , separation. 
A substance extracted by cold water from 
crushed malt, and precipitated from its 
solution by alcohol. It liquefies and sac- 
charifies the paste of starch without ab- 
sorption or disengagement of gas. 

Di'astem, hao-Tvifjux, an interval. Ap- 
plied chiefly in music, but sometimes by 
physicians in the same sense as diastasis 
(q. v.). It is also used to express the in 
tervai between the rising and falling 
inflexions in reading and speaking. 

Dias'tole, hicarToAr,, dilatation. 1. In 
medicine, dilatation of the heart and arte- 
ries- opposed to systole. 2. In grammar, 

a figure of prosody, by which a syllable 
naturally short is made long. 

DflASTYLE, from Tim and crrvXos , a pillar. 
An edifice of which the intcrcolumnia- 
tion is equal to three mean diameters of 
the columns. 

Diaies'sarow, from faa, and •rta’trx^a, 
four. A musical concord, composed of a 
greater tone, a lesser tone, and one 
greater semitone. Its proportion is 4 to 
3, lienee called a perfect fourth. The name 
is also given to the four gospels when 
arranged harmonically , and to a medicine 
composed of four ingredients, gentian 
aristoloehia, laurel berries, and honey. 

I)i ath ak'mal, d/a.and warmth. 

Applied to substances, such as transpa- 
rent rock-salt, which suffer heat to pass 
through them. 

Dia'thksib, itadytris, disposition. A 
natural predisposition to certain diseases, 
such as the scrofulous, rheumatic, can- 
cerous, and calculous diatheses. 

Diat’oni, Si*, and rovof, an extension. 
In ancient architects it e, the angle stones of 
a wall. 

Diato'nic, from fax, and tdvos , sound 
An epithet given to a musical scale or 
gamut, as It proceeds by tones and semi- 
tones. Thus we speak of a diatonic scale 
or series, a diatonic interval, diatonic bar- 
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mony. It is applied to ordinary music, 
containing only the two greater and 
lesser tones, and the greater semitone. 

Diazeux'is, foa^iv^ig, division. The 
name given by the ancient musicians to 
the tone which separated two disjunct 
tetrachords. It was placed between the 
mesis and paramesis. This diazeutic tone, 
in our music, is from A to B. 

Pj'azom, foctg&>/uct, a zone. The term is 
used to designate the diaphragm which 
surrounds the cavity of the thorax. In 
undent architecture, thp landings which 
encircled the amphitheatre at different 
heights. 

Di'cast, foxeeccrvig. An ancient officer 
in Greece, answering nearly to our jury- 
man. The radix iB foxy, justice. 

Dicastf'iui’m , a hall of justice in Athens. 

Di'ceras, from fog, twice, and x'i$ag, 
a horn ; a genus of fossil shells discoveiod 
in granular limestone, and thus named 
from possessing two prominent spiral um- 
boneB w hich resemble two twisted horns 

DicHor'oMoi s, Lat. bichotomus, bifur- 
cate, forked , applied to stems and plants 
divided into two parts. 

Dichotomy, from foxorofuot, a division. 

1. A distribution by pairs. 2. That 

pliasis of the moon in winch she appears 
bisected or shows only half her disc. 

Dic'hroism, dig, double, colour. 

A property of certain crystallised bodies 
of appearing under two distinct colours, 
according to the diiection iu w'hich the 
light is transmitted through them. 

Pich'roite, a mineral of the gem order, 
thus named from fog, and x^oa., colour, 
from its showing different shades of colour 
(usually blue) when viewed in different 
directions. It is called also iohte. It oc- 
curs in granite and gneiss. Its principal 
constituents are silica, alumina, magnesia, 
and oxides of manganese and iron 

Buoc'rors, Lat dtcoceus, two-seeded, 
fog and xoxxog ,a berry , applied to a cap- 
sule which consists of two eohci nig grains 
or cells with one seed in each. 

Du e n i/edov , from fog and xorvXr^aJy, 
a cotyledon , a plant which has tw’o cotyle- 
dons," seminal leaves, or seed lobes, exem- 
plified in the bean. The dicotyledones 
foim the third great division of plants in 
Jussieu’s natural method, and the term 
dicotyledonous is applied to all plants of 
this division. See Cot* i uuon. 

Dictam'nus, the Dittany or Fraxinclla ; 
n genus of perennial plants. Decandna — 
Mnnogynia Name from I)iete, a moun- 
tain in Crete, where the red flower frax- 
fnella, the first known species, grows 
plentifully. The fraxinclla of the shops is 
the root of the I>. albus or bastard dittany, 
(bund In Germany 

Digta'tor, the title given in ancient 


Rome to a magistrate created in times of 
exigency, and invested with unlimited 
power. The ordinary duration of his 
office was six months, during which time 
all other magistracies ceased, the tribune- 
ship alone excepted, fly 11a and Ctcsar 
rendered the dictatorship perpetual and 
the name odious. 

Didac'tyle, fohttxrvXog , an animal hav- 
ing only two toes ; hence didactylous, two- 
toed. 

Dioecahe'dkai., from di and decahedral ; 
having the form of a decahedral (ten- 
sided) prism with pentahedral (five-sided) 
summits. A crystal of this form may be 
called a dtdecahedron. 

Didodbcahe'drai., from di and dodeca- 
hedral; having the form of a donecah* 1 - 
dral (^twelve-sided) prism with hexahedral 
(si\ -sided) summits: such a crystal is a 
didoderahedron 

Didel'phis, 1 A genus of mammalia: 

Piuh/phtb, } order Ferce, Lin., and 
Mnrsupiata, Cuv. Name from fog and 
foXtpvg, having two wombs, all the species 
possessing an external abdominal pouch 
(inarsuptum) , in which the foetus is placed 
after a very short uterine gestation, and 
where it remains suspended to tho nipple 
by the mouth till sufficiently matured to 
come forth to the external air. This 
genus, formed by Llnmcus, is now divided 
into the following genera : Duirlphis, pro- 
perly so called, including the Chironectes , 
Illiger, and the Thylacxnus and Fhascogale, 
Temminck (Ex. opossums of America 
and the dog -headed opossum of Van 
Diemen's Land) , the Dasyurus, Geoffroy, 
the Fhalangista, Cuvier, the Hypsiprym. 
nus, Illiger, the Macropus , Shaw, or Pal- 
maturus, Illiger, the Koala, Cuvier, and 
the Phascalomys, Geoffroy. These genera 
form the order Marmpxata of Cuvier. 

Di'deron (Gr.) In ancient architecture, 
a biiek one foot long and six inches 
broad. 

Didrach'ma, an old Grecian silver coin 
of the fourth of an ounce. 

Pidina'wta, from iig. and 'hwatx.ig, 
power , the name of the 14th class of plants 
in the sexual system of I.innaus, having 
four stamens, two long and two short. 
The orders are Gynuiotpermia and Anym- 
s})ermia, and the bugle, germander, mint, 
betony, balm, thyme, snapdragon and 
broom rape, are generic examples. Epi- 
thet, dtdynamtc 

Die. 1. A stamp used in coining, strik- 
ing medals, plural dies. — 2. One of ft 

pair of dice. 8. The cubical part of the 

pedestal of a column between its base and 
cornice. 

Dies. 1 Plural of die, for coining. 

2. Latin, plural of dies, a day, as D cani- 
culares, the dog davs. D. non (juridici), 
days on which no court is held , D. datm, 
a B 
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a day or time of respite given by the court 
to the defendant in a cause. 

Dtx'sis, iturif, division. In music, the 
division of a tone, less than a semitone : 
an Interval consisting of an imperfect 
semitone.*— In books, the mark X, called 
also a double -dagger, and used as a mark 
for reference. 

Di'et. I. Lat. diasta; food regulated 

by medical rules. 2. Germ, dyet, the 

general assembly of the states of the 
German empire, and formerly of Poland. 

Died et mon Droit (French), God and 
my right. The motto of the royal arms 
of England, first assumed by Kichard I. 
■William III. used the motto je mamtien- 
dray ; Elizabeth and Anne UBed semper 
eadem. 

Disc et son Acte (French), a maxim in 
law, that the act of God shall not be a pre- 
judice to any man. 

Difference, from dis, away, and fero, 
to bear ; variation in whole or in part. 
In logic, an essential attribute belonging 
to a species, that is not found in the genus. 
In arithmetic, the remainder, when one 
number has been subtracted from another. 
In heraldry, any addition to a coat of 
arms, serving to distinguish one family 
from another. 

Differential. In mathematics, an infi- 
nitely small quantity, so small as to be 
less than any assignable quantity : thus 
denominated, because frequently con- 
sidered as the difference of two quantities, 
and as such is the foundation of the dif- 
ferential calculus. 

Differential CA.LCtJi.TTS, 1 the arith- 

— — - — Method, j metic of in- 

finitely small differences of variable quan- 
tities, consisting in descending from 
whole quantities to their differentials, 
and comparing them together. It differs in 
its metaphysics from thc./ftm<mal calculus. 

Differential Coeffi'ctent, in ana- 
lysis, is the ratio of the differential of any 
function of a variable quantity to the dif- 
ferential of the variable. 

Differential Thfrmom'eteu, an in- 
strument for measuring very small differ- 
ences of temperature. 

Diffrac'tion . In optics, a species of 
inflexion, which the rays of light undergo 
in passing very near the extremities of an 
opaque body. 

Dioam'ma, the double gamma or F of the 
Greeks, with the sound of V. 

Diok'st, Lat. digesta, a collection of 
the Homan laws, ranged and digested 
under their proper titles, by order of the 
Emperor Justinian ; thus named the Jus- 
tinian Code. 

Diges'ter, a strong iron or copper ves- 
sel, with a cover adapted to screw on, 
with pieces of felt or paper interposed, 
and furnished with a safety-valve, which 
may be more or less loaded. The purpose 


of this vessel is to prevent the loss of heat 
by evaporation, and thereby to render tho 
action of water, &c. on solids digested in 
it more Intense, by raising the fluids to 
higher temperatures than their common 
boiling points. Animal bones are dis- 
solved with great facility along with 
water, in Papin ’s digester. The autoclave 
of the French cook is a modification of 
the digester. 

Dioes'hon, from digero, to dissolve. In 
chemistry, the operation by which bodies 
intended to act slowly on each other are 
exposed for some time to a moderate 
heat. In physiology, the change which the 
food undergoes in the stomach in being 
converted into chyme. 

Dio'it, from digitus, a finger. In arith- 
metic, any integer under 10, thus called 
from arithmetic, being first performed 
upon the fingers, In astronomy , the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or 
moon : used to express the quantity of an 
eclipse. 

Dig'italine, a powerful poison, derived 
from the digitalis purpurea, or fox-glove. 
This substance is now known to consist of 
chlorophylle, resin, and a fatty matter. 

Diqjta'lis, the fox-glove. A genus of 
plants, mostly herbaceous, and either bi- 
ennial or perennial, lhdynamia — Angio- 
spernua. Name from digitate, the finger of 
a glove, which the flower resembles. 
The leaves of the D purpurea are much 
used in medicine. 

Dio'itatk, | Lat. digitatus, fingered. 

Dig'itiform, j Applied to leaves com- 
posed of two or more leaflets. 

Digita'tion, from digitus, a finger. A 
term applied by anatomists to parts which 
arc more or less finger-shaped ; as when 
a muscle is said to arise by a number of 
fleshy digitations. 

Dio'itato-pi'nnate, Lat. digitato-pin- 
natus. Applied to digitate leaves, the 
leaflets of which are pinnate. 

Digjti'orada, the name given by Cu- 
vier to the second tribe of Carnivora, 
from the circumstance of the animals 
comprised in it walking upon the ends of 
their toes (digitus, a finger or toe, and 
grado, to walk). The weasel and dog are 
examples. 

Di'glyfh, ^iykv<po;. A double chan- 
nelled tablet. See Gi yph, and Trigi.yfu. 

Dig'nitaev, an ecclesiastic who holds 
a dignity or benefice, which gives him 
some pieemincnce over mere priestB and 
canons. Eishops, deans, arch-deacons, 
&c. are dignitaries. 

Dignity, from Lat. digivus. Among ec- 
clesiastics, ofhee or preferment joined with 
jurisdiction. In astrology, some peculiar 
advantage which a plant t has, from its 
position in the zodiac, or with respect to 
other planets. 

Diores'sion, Lat. digridi, to diverge. 
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In astronomy , denotes the apparent dis- 
tance of the inferior planets, Mercury and 
Venus, from the Bun. 

DiGYN'iA.from and yvv*i, a woman. 
The name of an order in several classes of 
the sexual system of plants, embracing: 
those plants which, to the character of 
the class whatever it may be, add the 
circumstance of having two styles or 
pistils. 

Dihedron, from and a face- 

A figure having two sides or surfaces; 
hence dihedral , two-sided. 

Dihexahe'diiai., from di and herahedral. 
Having the form of a hcxahedral prism, 
with trihedral summits. 

Dike, 8w. dike, Dutch dyk. Radically 
the same word as ditch. Engineers use 
this term in the same sense as embank- 
ment, with this difference , that a hydraulic 
embankment, and one impervious to 
water, is meant. Thus a considerable 
portion of Holland is preserved from the 
sea by dtkes. Geologists and miners em- 
ploy the name dike to a wall of mineral 
matter cutting through the strata in 
nearly a vertical position. Many of these 
dike® are fissures filled with clay, but the 
most notable are those of igneous matter, 
as whin. In Scotland a stone fence is 
called a dike. 

Dn apwa'tion, from di, and lapis, a 
stone. In law, this term is used to denote 
a voluntary wasting, or suffering to go to 
decay, any building in possession of an ec- 
clesiastical incumbent. Dilapidation is 
aitive when the incumbent pulls down a 
building ; permissive when he suffers the 
building to waste for want of repair. 
Dilapidation extends, not only to build- 
ings, but also to woods or anything which 
happens to be church property. 

Dii/atorv 1. Lat. dtlatortum, a sur- 
gical instrument for dilating any part. 

2. Lat. dilatonus, intending to make 

delay, as in law, a dilatory plea, intended 
to delay trial. 

Diligence. In Scottish law, that pro- 
cess by which persons, lands, or effects 
are seized in execution, in security for 
debt. 

DiLtr'viuM, Lat. from di, and luo, to 
wash. Water-worn debris, consisting of 
loam, sand, gravel, &c. deposited by an 
inundation of water • such deposits are 
termed dilui tan and diluvial. These terms 
were originally introduced into geology 
to distingush the accumulation of debris 
consequent on the Noachian deluge. See 
Alluvium. 

Dime, (contracted from Fr. dixieme, 
tenth). A silver coin of the United Htates 
of America ; value ten cents, or the tenth 
of a dollar. 

Dimension, from dimetior, to measure ; 
length, breadth, or thickness. A Une has 


one dimension, length ; a surface has two 
dimensions, length and breadth ; a solid 
has the three dimensions, length , breadth, 
and thickness. In algebra, the term dimen- 
sion has reference to the highest power 
which enters into the composition of an 
equation or expression. Thus an equation 
is said to be of one, two, three, &c. di- 
mensions, according as it involves the 
simple quantity, the square, cube, &c. 

Diminished Iniervus. In music, one 
that is short of its quantity by a lesser 
semitone. 

Diminoen'do (It.; In music, where 
the volume of sound is to be lessened from 
loud to soft, marked thus ~ — 

Diminution, from di, and minor, less, 
a making less ; opposed to augmentation. 
In architecture, a contraction of the upper 
part of a column , called also the dimi- 
nishing of the column. In law, a plea by 
the plaintiff, in an appeal to a superior 
court, that part of the record is omitted 
in the inferior court. In music, the reply 
to a subject in notes of half the length of 
those of the subject itself. 

Dimis'sory, Lat. dimissorius, sending 
away, dismissing to another jurisdiction. 
A Utter dtmissory is one given by a bishop 
to a candidate for holy orders, having a 
title in his diocese, directed to some other 
bishop, gning leuve for the bearer to be 
ordained by him. 

Dim'h \ , Sp. dimite. A species of cross- 
barred stuff, composed entirely of cotton, 
and similar in fabric to fustian. 

Dinoi hi/hii’m, an extinct genus of ter- 
restrial mammalia, thus named from 
$iyof,huge, and dittos, a wild beast, in 
allusion to its huge size, the dlnotherium 
being considered to have been the largest 
of all terrestrial animals. It holds an in- 
termediate place between the tapir and 
the mastodon, as it is believed to have 
been a herbivorous aquatic animal, and 
supplies a link between the cetacea and 
pachydermata. There are two species at 
present recognised. The remains are 
found chiefly at Epplesheim, in Germany 
The animal is referred to the miocene 
period. 

Diobo'lon, fooCoXov . An ancient weight 
of two oboli (a scruple). 

Di'ocesb, | from iiotxriffif, a jurisdic- 

Di'ocess, ) tion (radix sixes , a house). 
An ecclesiastical division of a kingdom 
or state, subject to the authority of a 
bishop, hence called a diocesan. A diocese 
was originally a division of the Roman 
empire, called otherwise a prefecture. 

Dioctahe'dral, from di, and octahe- 
dral, having the form of two octahedral 
pyramids joined base to base, without 
any intermediate coluirn. Crystals of 
this form constitute the genus dioctahedrus, 
and the figure is called a dioctahedron. 
ill 
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Bi'odom, the sun fish. PI need by Cu- 
vier in the family Gymnodontes.and thus 
named from fa, and above, a tooth, in 
consequence of the jaws bring undivided, 
and formed of one piece above, and ano- 
ther below. The skin is evcrywheie 
aimed with spines, so that when the fish 
is inflated, and it has the power of swell- 
ing itself like a balloon, it bears a close 
resemblance in form to the burr of a 
chestnut-tree. A number of species inha- 
bit the seas of hot climates. 

Bio/cia, from $<$,and eixoe, a house. 
The name of a class of plants in the sex- 
ual system of Linmvus, embracing such I 
as have barren or male flowers on one 
individual, and fertile or female ones on 
another of the same species. The poplur, 
aspen, and willow, are examples. The 
epithet for plants of this class is dioecious. 

Ditmts'nrA., the albatross. A genus of 
aquatic birds of gigantic size ( Sec Abba- 
thobh). 'J he> inhabit the South Seas 
Cuvier places them among the JLongipen- 
ties. The name is that of certain birds of 
the Island of Diomedes, near Tarontum, 
which were said to receive the Creeks 
favourably, and to attack the barbarians 

DiorHAN'TiNK Anaiysis. 1 In algebra, 

Phobi,e M s. j certain pro- 
blems relating to square and cube num- 
bers, right-angled triangles, &e , the 
properties of which were first disiussed 
by Piophantes, in his” Arithmetic.” 

Dior'Tiucs, from hot, through, and 
carro/xat, to see. That branch of optus 
which treats of the laws of refraction, 
and of the effects which the refraction 
of light has on vision: called also ana 
elastics. 

Bioha'ma, from ha, and o^apsa. a view. 
This name is given to those buildings in 
which dioramte paintings are exhibited, 
and also to the art of making such paint- 
ings. Dioramic painting is a ntw art, 
and is a decided improvement upon the 
old panorama. It consists in uniting 
transparent painting to the usual opaque 
method, and causing the light to fall upon 
the picture both before and behind. To 
give life to the picture transparent blinds, 
suspended both above and behind, are put 
in motion by machine! 1 } , and now and 
again modify and intercept the rays of 
light, so as to fall at pleasure in graduated 
tints upon all parts of the scene m sucees 
s on. JKy the same means, figures are 
n ade to appear where The spectators had 
je»t beheld empty seats, &c. , rocks to 
tumble from mountains , the dark thun- 
d< r-cloud to overshadow the smiling 
valley, or the avalanche to hurl destruc- 
tion among the peaceful inhabitants of 
the lowland village. 

DinHtuEK'A,agenu8 0f perennial plants 
JJicrcia — Hexandna. Named In honour of 


Bloscorides, The esculent root called the 
j /am is afforded by three species, the alata, 
bulbifera, and satiia. They are natives of 
both Indies, and the root is eaten promis- 
cuously as the potato is with us. The 
taste is more luscious than the potato. 

Dios'ma, a genus of permanent plants 
; of about 50 species. 1'entandrta — Monogy- 
nia. Name from A toe, Jove, and o<r/i<.Yi, 
a smell, on account of its divine smell. 
The smell, however, of some of this spe- 
cies is so far from being divine that a di- 
vision called Barosma lias been formed to 
include them. A bitter principle called 
dtosmtne has been extracted from the 
leaves of the 2>. crcnata , the Buchu of the 
natives 

Dir, from Sax . dippan , to incline down- 
wards. In geology and rummy, the incli 
nation of a stratum, or the angle which 
it forms with the horizon, is termed the 
dip or angle of inclination. Mining woik- 
mcn also use the term dip tor any inter 
ruption of a vein hy a dike or fault, w lth- 
out regard to the Itterul meaning of the 
word In magnetism, the depression ot 
one of the poles ot a magnet, and the con- 
sequent elevation of the other, is called 
the dip of the magnet or needle. An np 
paratus constructed to show the amount 
of this depression is called a dippmy- 
needlt (q v.). Dor dip oj the horizon, see 
DrraBwsiox. 

Dirm'Loiifi, from bif, and ortraXo*. a 
petal , having two flow ev-leaves or petals 

Pirn'vuEs, the name given b> Cuvier 
to a genus of 7oopli) tes. Class Amlepha , 
Order Hydrostatica , from fa, and Qvri, 
nature. Two different animals being al- 
ways found together, the one encased in 
a cavity of the other, but susceptible of 
being separated without destrojing the 
life ot either. They are gelatinous and 
diaphanous. 

Birin i/locs, from fa, and Qvkhov, a 
leaf, two-leaved, applied to the perianth 
of flowers when there are two calyces 

Pir'i O e, from hrhoa/, to double, the 
name given by anatomists to the cancel 
lated substance between the two plates of 
the skull. 

Pirui'MA, hcrXufjia- A writing which 
confcis some privilege, and especially the 
instrument of licence given by colleges 
to clergymen to exercise the ministerial 
functions, and to physicians and surgeons 
to piactise physic and surgery: thus 
named from birKoao, to double, be- 
cause usually written on parchment and 
folded up 

BirnoM'ArY, from birrhu/xa, a folded 
letter (ancient meaning) , the customs, 
privileges, and rules of ambassadors, en 
vov s, and other reprosoutat i ves of princes 
and stales at foreign courts. Minister! 
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at courts are lu>nce termed a diplomdtic \ 
body, and severally, diplomatist*. At the 
Congress assembled at Vienna, 1814, it 
was arranged that the rank of d plomatic 
agents should be: 1. Ambassadors, 2. 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Ple- 
nipotentiary , 3 Ministers resident, 4. 
Clnirgds d’Affaires ; 5. Secretaries of Le- 
gation and Attaches. 

Diplomat'jcs, the science of diplomas or 
ancient writings, literary and public do- 
cuments, decrees, charters, and having 
for its object the deciphering of old 
writings, and the discussing of their au- 
thenticity, dates, &c. 

Dir'Lop r, Lat. diplopia, a disease of the 
eye in which the person sees an object 
double, from h-rXooi, double, and 
oarrofMiij to see; the visits dupheatus 
The cause of the affection is not well 
known. 

Diplo'zoon, from StrXoos, double, and 
j<jy, an animal , i.e. double animal, a 
very singular worm which infests the 
gills of the bream, having two distinct 
bodies united in the middle, resembling 
a 8t Andrew’s cross. 

Dipping (see Die). Among miners, the 
interruption of a vein of ore. In maqnet- 
t ami, the depression of the pole of a mag- 
net or magnetic needle is called its dip, 
and the amount is shown by the dipping - 



needle. This needle, A 11, is a flat mag 
net. through the centre of which a small 
axis passes at right angles. It moves 
freely in circular holes made in the hori- 
zontal bar, C 1), which forms the diame- 
ter of a circle, graduated for the purpose 
of showing the angle which the needle 
makes with the horizon. At the equator 
the needle takes the horizontal position, 
from which position it deviates in pro- 
portion as It is approached towards either 
pole : this may be shown by using a large 
artificial magnet. 

Dip'tera., an order of insects character- 
ised by having two membranous, ex- 
tended wings, whence the name from I 


2>i{ and a wing. The epithet for 

this order is dipterous or dipteral. 

Djftera'ci-je, a natural order of arbo- 
rescent exogens. 

Dir'TERON, from tiam^os, two- winged; 
the name given by the old architects to 
an edihee with a double row of columns, 
which formed porticoes called wings or 
aisles. 

Diptery'oians, &*rrsi*t/5 two-flnned, a 
family of fishes having only two fins. 

Dir'TYon (Gr ), twofold, a tablet used by 
the Romans for the purpose of writing, 
and folded like a book of two leaves. 
When it consisted of several leaves it was 
called i>oli/ptyrh The tablet was formed 
of wood or some metallic substance. 

Di'rcs, the generic name given by 
Gmelin to the Jerboas belonging to the 
rat-tribe. The jerboa is found from Bar- 
bary to the north of the Caspian Sea, is 
thesi7e of a rat, lives in burrows, and 
becomes torpid during winter. Thjms 
means two-tooted, and the common jerboa 
(/> saqitta) is often called the two footed 
mouse (a name more or less applicable to 
all the species), from the great length of 
its hind-legs and the shortness of its fore- 
paws, its motions resemble those of a 
bird. 

Dip'yui:, a mineral of the zeolite family, 
thus named from hi and <rv§, tire, be- 
cause it melts and phospliorises at the 
same time before the blow -pipe. It is a 
| silicate of alumina and lime. 

Dinin', from directus, straight. In 
astronomy, a planet moves direct when 
its motion is forward in the zodiac or In 
the direction of the signs (see Conseuuen- 
tia) opposed of retrograde. In iwtisir, an 
interval is direct when it forms harmony 
on the fundamental sound which produces 
it , and a direct is a character placed at 
the end of a stave to direct the performer 
to the first note of the next stave. Tn 
arithmetic. See Proportion and Ratio. 
In geometry/. See Right. In optics. See 
Ray. A direct dial is one which points 
directly to one of the four cardinal points. 
A direct tax is one upon real estate and 
houses and lands. 

Direction. In mechanics, (1.) The line 
of direction is the line in which a body 
moves, or in which force is applied; (2 ) 
The angle of direction is that included 
between the lines of direction of two 
conspiring forces , (3 ) The quantity of 
direction has the same meaning as w»o- 
menturn 

Direc'tor. 1. A person appointed to 
manage the affairs of a public company. 

2 A grooved instrument or probe for 

guiding the knife in some surgical opera- 
tions,. 3. The name of a muscle. 

Direc'trix. In mathematics , (I.) A 
line drawn perpendicular to the axis of 
2 B 3 
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the curve, frequently referred to in de- 
monstrating the properties of the conic 



sections in planes. (2.) The line or plane 
along which another line or plane is sup- 
posed to move in the generation of a 
surface or sol d, called also the dirigent. 

Disabii/ity. In /««>, a state which ren- 
ders a person ineligible as a holder of 
certain legal benefits. 

Disc, or Disk, Lat. discus. 1. The face 
of the sun or moon as either appears to a 

spectator on the earth. 2. The width 

of the aperture of a telescope. 8 In 

botany , the central florets of a compound 

flower ; the whole surface of a leaf. 

4 . In conchology, the middle part of a 
valve, or that part which lies between 
the umbo and the margin; the convex 
centre of a valve or most prominent part, 
supposing it to lay with its inside under- 
most. 

Discharger. In electricity, an instru- 
ment for discharging a jar or battery. 
The handle is glass, and the other parts 
brass. The common forms are the 

UNIVEHSiL DISCHARGER. 


SIMPLE DISCHARGER. 



The single discharger is called also a dis- 
charging rod. 

Dis'cieorv, Lat. disciformis, resembling 
a disk or quoit in shape. 

Disclaimer. Inlaw, a plea containing 
an expre>-s denial. 

DisconTiM'i'AHrB. In law, an injury to 
real property, of which the rightful owner 
Is kept out by a tenant whose entry at 
hr*t was lawful, but who wrongfully re- 
tains the possession. 


DisVord. In music, an interval whose 
extremes do not coalesce ; opposed to 
concord. The second, fourth, and seventh, 
with their octaves, are instances. 

Dis'codnt, Fr. discornpte, from dear dis, 
and cmnpte. An allowance paid for the 
advance of money not due till a future 
period. It is of two kinds: discount of 
bills, and discount of goods. When n hill 
of exchange is presented to a banker for 
discount, he calculates the simple iuterest 
for the time which the bill has to run, 
and deducts it; this is called the discount 
Again, a merchant who allows three 
months’ credit, will deduct a certain jato 
percent, for payment in hand , und this 
sum is called the discount, and sometimes 
the rebate 

Disco' very. In late, the act of revealing 
or disclosing any mutter by a defendant 
in his answer to a bill in Chancery. 

Discrete', Lat. dtseretus, separate or 
distinct 1>. proportion is that in which 
the ratio between two or more pairs of 
numbers is the same, and still the pro- 
portion not continued : called also dtsiunet 
proportion. The proportion 3 : 6 : : 5 • 10 
is an example A distrete quantity is one 
which is not continued ami pnned. Much 
is a number whose parts being distinct 
units cannot be united into one conti- 
nuance. 

Dis'cretive (see Discrete), disjunctive. 
A discrehve proposition is one which ex- 
presses some distinction, opposition, or 
variety, by means of hit, though, yet, &c. 

Dis'eus (Lat ), a quoit. A piece of iion, 
copper, or stone, of an oval form, five or 
six Angers broad, and about a foot long, 
hurled ir the manner of a bowl hv the 
help of a thong passing through a hole hi 
the middle, and fastened to the person’s 
hand who threw it 

DisniArA'soN. In music, two octaves, 
or a fifteenth. 

Dibinikctino Liquor is a solution of 
chloride of soda, or of chloride of lime. 

Disintegration, from dis and i nhger, 
separation of the integrant parts of ,i 
substance, as distinguished from decom- 
position, or the scpiuutiun of constituent 
parts. 

Disjunctive (see Disjunct). In gram- 
mar, a disjunct i, e conjunction is a word 
which joins sentences, but dugoins the 
sense, as or, nor, but, Ac. In logic, a </i v - 
junctire projnmtion is one in which the 
parts are opposed to each other by means 
of disjunctives. A diyum-tii e syllogism h 
one in which the major proposition is 
disjunctive, as the earth moves in a eh tie 
or an ellipsis ; but it does not more in a 
circle, therefore it moves in nn ellipse. 

Disloi a'i ion, from dis, and locus, a 
place. In surgery, the displacement of the 
articular extremity of a bone , called also 
a luxation. In geology, the displacement 
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of part* of rocks, or portions of strata, 
flam the situations which they oiiginully 
ouupied M I)e Eeaumonr s theory oi 
dislocations pots to show tlmt those of the 
same geological age range in lines parallel 
to one and the same gieat tiult of the 
sphere 

Dismkm BFRrn In heialdry buds, &c 
aie dismembered that have neither legs 
nor fee t 

Disomum In ancient sculpture, a tomb 
made for the reu ption of two bodn s 
Disparting In gunm rv setting a 
maik upon the muzzle ring of a puce of 
01 tin am » , so that a sight tal c n from the 
top of the bi iss ring against the touch 
holt mat be parallel to the axis of the 
cone i vt. cvlineie 1 

1 list i* nsa 1 1 n In ecclestasfu al affaiis, 
(1 ) A syst< m of piimiphs or rites tn 
join d {dispensed) ns tin Mosaic dispensa 
ft m, it tin Ievitnal law the gospil 
disgtnsnti n it tin scheme of human 
rtdimpu n bj ,)tsus (lmst (2) I he 
g lilting of a license oi the lutnst itself, 

I t » do w n it is forhiddt n by I iw s ore uions, 
or to omit something tlurtin enioimd, 

I 1 1 the disptnsmg with a law oi tanon 
1 lie pope has power to giant disptn 
s itions 

I Hi i >r mi t s,Lat dtspermus two seeded 
I Applied to fiuits 

1 JlisimsioN from dispngo to scatter 
In optics the dtspusion of light is tht en 
1 lu gum nt of a penal or lx tin of light, 
wliieh is product d by Its pnssngt fiom 
out medium to anotht r \n duptms tht 
p int of dispersion is that from which the 
it fractal rajs begin to diverge, wliin 
their refi action renders than dnergent 
Disi i it vi a tum (1 at ) A place in w hich 
the lain was carried aw iy by two than 
lids, in ancient buildings 

l)is8KCT, or Dissicteo I at dtssectus 
applied to leaves of plants, which are 
div id< d into numerous irre gul ir portions 
bjnommous with incised oi lanniatid 
Dissu sin, ) from dis and sere In Into, 
Dissei zin, j an unlawful dissei/mg 
clisposst ssing' a person of his lands tern 
tilt nta a dt pi i ration of nctu il semn 
Disst n'ti r, one who dissents or sepa 
I rates from the suviec and woiship of an 
I established church The Dissenters of 
I England maintain that Chilst alone is 
iu id of the t hurch , and bow to no huutnn 
authont) in matters of rt ligioti Dissent 
b< gan in Queen Elizabeth s time 
l)i csei , imeni , Eat dissepmuntum a par 
tition applu d hv botanists to tht parti 
lions which divide a i ipsule into cells 
Dik'sioents A tum applied to those 
dissenters from the established religion 
in Poland, who, under the old icpubUi 
were allowed the free extreiae of their 
faith 

Dissil'ient, Lat dissihens, bursting 


suddenly asunder applied to capsules, 

&( , of plants 

Dissipation, dispersion , fiom dts ami 
(obsolete) sipo, to throw In o/tics, the 
nrcle of dissipation is that circulir spaee 
upon the retina which is taken up bv one 
of the extreme pencils of ruis issuing 
fiom any obiect the radius of that circle 
is called the radius of dissijatu n 

Dis tance Aicessthli distant ex are sue h 

ns may he me isui d b) ny 1 neal me i 
sure Inacct isihti distances ire such is can 
only b< me mured by means of tugono 
metrical rules ind formula — In optic*, 
apjiaunt distame is tint at which wo 
judge an objeet to he placed when seen | 
afar olf it gene mile differs tonsielcidbl) ( 
fiom the true distame — In pers/ eitm the 
line of distame is a right line drawn from 
the eje to the princip U point of the plane 
— I he point of distame is that point m the 
hoi izontal line which is it the sum dis 
tance fiom the puncipul pennt as the eye 
is from the same — lhe di tance of the eye 
is a line di vwn from the eve to the pnn 
cipal point — In horse racing, distance is i 
length of 240 >ards from the winning 
post at this point is placed the distance 
post If an) horse has not uached the 
distance post before the fust horse in th it 
heat has leached the winning post sue h 
hotse ie» bind to be distant ed and is disqua 
litled for tunning again during that rice i 
Distant, Lat distans applied to petals, 
stuns, &c , of plauts when they aie di 
leeted awa\ fiom each other 

I)lsTl M PFR(«eeTEMPI R) 1 AteMTUUSUl 

in painting to signify the working up of 
colours with something else besides inue 
w ate r oi enl Vaulting with w ater coioui s 
is called limning, with colours prtpaie d 
with oil it is sunplv painting oi painting 
m oil , hut a piece done w ith tolouis pie 
paied with any glutinous oi unctuous i 
matter as sizes, white of cggs,&c , is done | 

m distempir 2 A disease of the dog, 

considered to be a catanhal disoider 
Dis these a mineral thus named by 
lliU),ftcmi 'htf and crOivoc stungth, on 
account of its double electric power 
some of its crystals, undu the same ui 
cumstances, bung positnel) and others 
negntiveli electrified by friction This 
is the disthen sjiath of M< hs See Cyan n r 
Dis ricnoxrs, lat distuhus two ranked, 
Sif and cnx°$ a row a PP lled t0 stems, 
leaves, &c eif plants when the) spread 
in two hon7e»ntal dnections as the 
b anches of the sthu fir 

Distii i c iioN, from dis and stilla, a 
drip achemieai process which consist a 
in the sepaiation of the volatile pnnei 
pi s of bodies 1*> sublet ting them to he at 
in a vessel (alembic or le tort), and con 
dcusing the \ ohmic part in another ves 
stl (a lectivu ) TIV hen a body Is decom 
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posed by a strong heat in one vessel, and 
the products collected in another, the pro- 
cess is called destructive distillation. 

1)i8tinc't»on , from distmgus, to distin- 
guish: a separation or disagreement in 
kind or qualities by which one thing is 
known from another ; divided by logicians 
into three kinds, real, modal, and rational. 
The first is that between the modes of 
two substances, the second is that be- 
tween several things, one of which may 
exist without the others, but not i ice 
versa; the third is that between a thing 
and its essence, between essences and 
properties, &c. 

Distin'oco. In the schools, an expe- 
dient to evade an argument. 

Dis'tom a, from big and <rroju.a, a mouth ; 
the name given by Ret/ to a genus of 
Entozoa of the I'arcnchymie order. The 
species are numerous. Several inhabit 
the hepatic vessels of sheep and other 
ruminant animals. The most celebrated 
is the liver fiuke (D. hepniica). 

DisTUAc'riLi. In botany, a connective 
which divides into twm unequal portions, 
one of which supports a cell, and the 
other not. 

Uis'raiBt 'tion, from dis and tribun, to 
divide. In printing, the taking down of 
a form, and the placing of the li tters in 
their proper cells in the cases— In logu, 
the distinguishing of a whole into its 
several parts. — In architecture , the dispos- 
ing of the several parts of a building ac- 
cording to some plan.— Distributin' nouns 
are words which serve to distribute things 
into several orders, as each, every , either, 
&c. 

Distrin'oa**. In law, a writ command 
ing the sheriff or other officer that he 
distrain for taxes, &c., or for his appear 
anee at a certain day. 

Dis'txle, Lat. dtstylus; having two 
styles. 

Ditrthahe'dru, a genus of crystals in 
the form of tetrahedral prisms with dihe- 
dral summits. Epithet detitrahedral. 

Dithitram'bus, from bi6o^a/x.Cog, one of 
the titles of Bacchus , a hymn in honour 
of Bacchus. Hence dithyramlnc, a poem 
in wild enthusiastic strains. 

Di'tonk, from bit and rovog, tone ; a 
musical interval comprising two tones. 
The ratio is 4 : 5. 

Ditri'oi.yph. In architecture, the span 
between two triglyphs. 

Ditrihk'dria, a genus of crystals with 
six sided planes (di and tnhedrta), being 
formed of two trigonal pyramids joined 
base to base without an intermediate 
column. Epithet ditrihedral. 

Ditjrib'sis, hauler ig- The excretion of 
urine. Hence diuretic is applied to any 
medicine which is designed to augment 
the flow of urine from the kidneys. 


Piijr'na, a family of Zepidoptera, com- 
prising the genus Papilw of Linnmus, now 
divided into 28 sub-genera. These but- 
terflies are thus named because they fly 
during the day. 

Diijr'njb, a family of the Accipitrine 
order of birds, comprising the genera 
VuUur and Falco, of Linnaeus. They fly 
during the day, whence the name. Also a 
family of Lepidopterous insects. 

Diur'nat., from diurnus, daily ; the di- 
urnal arch is the arch or number of de- 
grees that the sun or other heavenly 
body describes between its rising and 
setting. The diurnal motion of a heavenly 
body is the number of degrees, &c. w hich 
it moves through in 24 hours. 

Piva'n, an oriental word (Arabic, 
divan ) signify ing originally a register of 
names and accounts, and now used syno- 
nymously with our board and exchequer; 
a council assembled , a court of justice ; 
a council chamber. It also signifies a kind 
of sola 

Pivkrg'ent, diverging, from diverqo, to 
incline from a point , tending to various 
parts fioni a point, thus du ergent rays 
are those which, going from a point of the 
visible object, (ontiimally depart from 
each other in proportion as they are re 
moved from the object, opposed to rontrr- 
gent A concave lens renders rays diver- 
gent, nnd a convex one renders them 
convenient. In mathematics, series are said 
to be da ergent, when the terms Income 
always greater as the series is continued, 
and convergent when they continually be- 
come smaller. In geology ,divery< nt is ap- 
plied when branches form a right angle 
with the stem. In botany, when describ- 
ing the venation of leaves. 

Diversion , from diverto, to divert. In 
military tactics, a movement towards an 
enemy ’s weak point to draw off his forces 
from operations in another quarter. 

Dividend ( see Division) (1.) The pro- 
portion of profits which the members of 
a society or public company receive at 
stated periods (2.) The payment made 
to creditors out of a bankrupt’s estate. 
(3.) The annual interest payable upon 
the national debt ; the order bv which 
stockholders receive their interest is 
called a dividend warrant, and the pro- 
portions of interest unreceived are termed 
unclaimed dutdends. In arithmetic, any 
number to he divided is called a dut- 
dend, and the successive dividends in a 
process of “long division” are called 
dividuals ; the dividing number is called 
the divisor. 

Divina'tion, from divino, to forctel ; 
the pretended art of foretelling fhture 
events. The Jews were fond of divina- 
tion, magic, and the interpretation of 
dreams The heathen philosophers be- 
lieved in divination, and divided it into 
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two kinds, natural and artificial. The 
first was supposed to be effected by a 
kind of inspiration, the second by cer- 
tain rites and observations, as sacrifices, 
flight of birds, lots, position of stars, Ac. 

Divine Right op Kings, the absolute 
and unqualified claim of sovereigns on the 
obedience of the people. 

Div'ino-bku,, a mechanical contriv- 
ance by which persons may descend be- 
nt ath the surface of the water, and 
remain for some time with little incon- 
venience. It somewhat resembles a bar- 
rel without a bottom, or a bell, as the 
name implies, and is usually about 5 foot 
in height and the same in width, in the 
clear. Tt is commonly formed of veiv 
thick east iron, and in one piece, whereby 
it is peifectly air and water tight The 
weight of the metal causes the hell to 
sink readily, and its substance is in some 
measure proof against accidents In the 
top an opening is disposed for the recop 
tion of a supply of air, and thick lenses 
are also fixed in the upper part to admit 
light. The divers in the bell me supplied 
with fresh air through an eduction tube, 
by means of a force pump worked above 
There are many forms of this apparatus, 
and some diving bells me made to rover 
the head only. The general use of div- 
ing-bells is the recovery of property that 
! has been sunk in wrecks, clearing ob- 
structions from the bottoms of harbours, 
rivers, Ac., and laying the foundations 
of piers and other water works 

l)i\'iNo-Bt.Ai/i>Fa, a term used by Bo- 
relli for a machine which he contrived to 
answer the purposes of the diving bell in 
great depths of water It is nothing more 
than a diving-bell for the head only of 
the diver The bladder, ns it is called, is 
I made of brass or copper, ami about tw ofeot 
in diameter "Within are pipes, by means 
of which a circulation of air is kept up. 

Divisibility, that property of bodies 
bv which they are separable into parts, 
and those parts into others No limit is 
assigned to this subdivision, though it 
seems probable that at some term, how- 
ever distant, the particles may lapse into 
single atoms incapable of further reso- 
lution. 

Division, from divido, to divide- the 
act of separating any entire bodies into 
parts. In arithmetic, one of the four fuu- 
dunentol rules bv which we find bow 
often one quantity is contained In another: 
it is called simple division when the divi- 
dend and divisor are absti let numbers, 
and compound ditiston, when the dividend 
is concrete. The terms of a division are 
the dmsor, the dividend, and the quotient. 
In music, the distinguishing of the octave 
into a number of loss mrm ils -is qu*i- 
< vers. The fourth and fifth dn >do the oc 
I tavo perfectly though dilhoently , when 


the fifth is below, and serves as n bass to 
the fourth, the division is hannomcai ; 
but when the fourth is below it is arith- 
metical. In loose, the explication of a 
complex idea by enumeration of simple 
ideas whereof it is composed, is called 
division ; and the same name Is given by 
rhetoricians to the arrangement of a dis 
course into heads. In the navy, a select 
number of ships in a fleet or squadron of 
men of- war, is called a division, and is 
distinguished by a particular flag, pen 
dant. or vane. A part of an array, usu 
ally tw-o brigades, commanded bv a 
major-general, is also termed a duision ; 
but the term is not definite. 

Di vi'sor. In arithmetic, the nnmber or 
quantity by which a dividend is divided. 
When the same number divides two or 
more numbers, without leaving any re- 
muindir it is called a common dinsor , 
and if it is the greatest of all such divi- 
sors it is called the greatest common di- 
visor, or, more commonly, the greatest 
common measure 

Divor'ci , Lat dnortium, a legal separ 
lation of husband and wife either a tm- 
cnlo matrimonii, which is a complete 
d ssolution of the marriage bonds, or a 
mensa et thoro (from bed and board), 
w hereby the parties are legally sepa- 
rated, but are not unmarried. 

DM, an abbreviation of Doctor Medi- 
cine? , i.e. Doctor of Medicine. 

Do In music, a syllable used by the 
Italians instead of ut. 

Do mi, a Persian word meaning tiro | 
waters, and applied in geography (In- 
dian! to any tract of country included 
between two rivers. 

Doh'hash. the name given in India to 
a bilmguist. or one who speaks two lan- 
guages, now synonymous w ltli interpreter. 

Doce'tie, from h'oxuv. to spom, an an- 
cient heretical sect who considered that 
Christ only acted and suffered in appear- 
ance. 

Docim'acy, 'hoKifjuttr iv.. Trial by expe- 
riment. The art of assaying metals. The 
art by which the nature and proportions 
of an ore are determined. It is called 
sometimes the docimastic art. 

Docimasia, <ir. hoxiju.acna, from toxi- 
fAv^tu, to prove. A probation of the 
ancient Grecian magistrates and persons 
employed in public business at Athens, by 
which they were obliged to give an ac- 
count of themselves and their past life 
before certain judges. 

Dor k. Saul to be from Itxouuti, to re- 
ceive, but obviously Teutonic dock, per- 
haps originally from dekhen, to cover or 
protect In naiicjatum, an artificial basin 
for th»‘ reception ot ships Docks are of 
two sorts, wit and dry. The first are for 
1 the reception of slops at all states of the 
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tide ; dry docks are *0 called from their 
being left dry when the tide is out. There 
are also graving or repairing docks, for the 
repairing of vessels , import docks appro- 
priated for ships unloading ; and export 
docks for vessels going out. In America, 
the spaces between wharves are called 
docks. 

Dock'et, a piece, from dock, to clip. 1. 
In law, a small piece of paper or parch- 
ment containing the heads of a writing; 
a brief in writing; also a subscription at 
the bottom of letters-patent by the clerk 
of the dockets ; also an alphabetical list 
of the cases in a court. Attorneys keep 
docket-books in which they enter judg- 
ments. To strike a docket, is a cant phrase 
for making a man bankrupt by process of 

law. 2. In commerce, a direction tied 

to goods ; a ticket. 

Doctor, literally a teacher. One who 
has taken the highest degree in the facul- 
ties of divinity, law, or physic. 1). of 
Divinity, abbr. D.D.; D. of Laws, ahbr. 
LL.D. ; D of Medicine, M.D. The title 
is either conferred publicly with certain 

ceremonies, or by diploma. 2. In calico 

printing, a thin plate of steel used for 
scraping the colour or mordaunt off the 
copper-plates. 

Doctors’ Commons, the popular name 
for the courts and offices occupied by the 
“ College of Doctors of Law excrccnt in 
the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts.” 

Doc'trin airis, a party of French poli- 
ticians, supporters of a constitutional 
monarchy ; the philosophical party. 

Dodec'agon, from $udiz<x, twelve, and 
yaviet, an angle. A geometrical figure of 
twelve sides and angles. 

Dodecagy'nia, from Sutitza, twelve, 
and yi>yvi, a woman. An order of plants 
having twelve styles or pistils : the ho use - 
leek. 

Dodecahedron , from da>8tzot, twelve, 
and fat, a base. A regular solid con- 
tained under twelve equal and regular 
pentagons, or having twelve equal bases. 

Dodecahe'dral Corun'duw, a mineral. 
There are two varieties; the Ceylanito, 
and the Spinel Euby. General name, 
Spinel. 

Dodecahk'diiaii Gar'net, a species of 
garnet of which there are ten varieties , 
the Grossulaire, Fyrenaite, Colophonite, 
Precious Garnet, Topazollte, Melanite, 
Allochroite, Pyrope, Essonite, and Com- 
mon Garnet. 

Dodecan'dria, from twelve, and 

avtjf, a man. A class of plants in the 
sexual system, comprising such as have 
not less than twelve, nor more than nine- 
teen stamens on each flower. Epithet 
dodecandrian. 

DoDtcAs'ryut. In architecture, a build- 


ing having twelve columns on front or 
flank. 

Dodrans (Lat.). A measure equal to 
about nine inches, being the space between 
the end of the thumb and the little finger 
when fully extended. It is about equal to 
the palm. 

Dog. A sort of iron hook or bar, with 
a sharp fang at one end, so formed as to 
be easily driven into a piece of timber, to 
drag it , by means of a rope, out of the 
water or ship-board. 

Doo'-days, Lat. dies canicnlares. The 
days between the 24th of July and the 
24 th of August, so called because the dog- 
star (Sinus), during this period, rises with 
the sun. To the influence of this star the 
great heat of these days was ascribed. 

Doge, formerly the title of the chief 
magistrate of the republics of Venice and 
Genoa. 

Dog'oer, a two-masted Dutch vessel, 
navigated in the German Ocean: princi- 
pally employed in Ashing on the Dogger 
Bank. It somewhat resembles a ketch. 

Dog'mai’ists, from boyptet, a doctrine. 
A sect of ancient physicians, of which 
Hippocrates was the flrst. They laid down 
definitions and divisions, anil supposed 
principles from which they drew conclu- 
sions, which they applied to particular 
diseases : hence they were also called 
lugict, or logicians, to distinguish them 
fi om the empyrici and methodici. 

Dog-star, Sirius (q.v.). A star of the 
flrst magnitude in the constellation Cams 
major. 

Dog-vane. In navigation, a small, light 
vane, formed of a piece of packthread and 
some slices of cork, stuck full of feathers, 
placed on the windward side of the quar- 
ter deck, or weather-gunwale, to assist 
in steering the ship in a wind. 

Duo' watch, among seamen, a watch of 
two hours. 

Doit, the old Scottish penny, twelve 
of which made a penny sterling. 

Doi.ab lutoRM, from dolabra, a hatchet, 
and forma. Hfttchet-shaped. Applied to 
leaves cylindrical at the base, and having 
the upper part dilated, thick on one edge, 
and cutting on the other. 

Dol'ce (It). In music, a mark which 
means that the music is to be played 
softly and sweetly. 

Dolk h'opcb, a genus of dipterous in- 
sects, family Tam/stoma. Found on walls, 
trunks of trees, &c , and often running on 
the surface of water. Name from 
long, and too?, a foot, the legs being very 
long and slender. 

Dol'ichos, the cowhage, or cow-itch 
plant. A genus of numerous species. Dm»- 
delphia — Decandria. Name from $o? 
long, in reference to the length of itf 
pods. Several species are used as food. 
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Dot/ ear, a silver coin of Spain and the 
United States, value 100 cents. Said tt> be 
named from Dole, the town where it was 
tirst made. The dollar seems to have 
been originally a German coin, and in 
that country the name is still given to 
coins of different values. 

Doti/MAH, the name given to a long 
cassock worn by the Turks. 

Dolo'mite, a variety of magnesian lime- 
stone ; thus named after M. Dolomieu, a 
French geologist. A white variety called 
D. marble was used by ancient sculptors 
in their finest works. The Germans call 
it Zechstein. 

Dom. Lat. domtnus, a lord. A title of 
the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
church, and of certain monastic orders. 

Dome, from 'hoyt.ot, from btuu, to build. 
1. In architecture, an arched roof spring- 
ing from a polygonal, circular, or elliptic 
plan ; when the base is circular it is lilt'd 

a cupola, 2. In chemistry, the upper 

part of a reverberating furnace, resem- 
bling a hollow hemisphere. 

Domes'day, Doomsday-book, a book or 
record, made by order of ’William the Con- 
queror, of the lands of England. It con- 
sists of two volumes, a folio and a quarto, 
and remains in the Exchequer. 

Dom'ina, dame, a title anciently given 

women, who in their own right of in- 
heritance, held a barony. 

Domin'ical Letters, called also Sunday 
letters ; the letters, A , B , C, D, E , F , G , 
used in almanacs, &e., to denote Sundays 
( dominions dies), throughout the year. 

DominTcans, called also Predicants or 
Preaching Friars; an order of Monks 
founded by St. Dominic of Spain, in 1215. 
The object of their institution was to 
preach the gospel, convert heretics, defend 
the faith, and propagate Christianity. In 
France they were called Jacobins because 
their first convent was in the Rue St. 
Jaques. 

Domiciliaky, pertaining to a domus or 
private residence, as a aomtcilary visit, 
which is a legal visit to a private house 
for the purpose of searching it. 

DomTfyino, from domus, a house, and 
facio, to make ; a term used in astrology, 
for the distribution of the heavens into 
twelve houses, in order to erect a theme 
or horoscope by means of the six great 
circles, called circles of position. 

Dominant, from domtnus, a master, 
predominant. In music, of the three notes 
essential to the tone, the dominant is that 
which is a fifth from the tonic. A domi- 
nant, or sensible chord, is that which is 
practised on the dominant of the tone, 
and which introduces a perfect cadence. 

Dominion , Lat. dominium, supreme 
authority. JDommium plenum is when 
the property is united with the posses- 


sion ; domimum nudum, when there is 
property without possession. Directum 
dominium is the right of dominion ; 
dominium utile is the profit arising from 
it. The wife retains the dominium direc- 
tum of her jointure, hut the dominium wf»Je 
passes to the husband. 

Dom'ino. 1. A dress formerly worn by 
ecclesiastics in winter, serving to protei t 

the face and head from the weather. 

2. A masquerade-dress worn by gentlemen 
and ladles: it consists of a long silk man- 
tle with cap and wide sleeves. 

Dom'inoes, a game played with 26 
pieces of ivory or bone variously dotted 
after the manner of dice ; these are some- 
times called cords, but commonly dom- 
inoes. 

DomTntjs (Latin), a master. 1. In. 
civil law, one who possesses anything by 

right. 2. In feudal law, one who grants 

part of his estate in fee to be enjoyed by 
another. 

Dom'o-Reparan'do, a writ which lies 
for a person against his neighbour, whose 
house he fears will fall to the damage of 
his own. 

Don , the Spanish title for a gentleman, 
answering to Dom or dominus, lord. 

Don'atists, a sect of Christ ians in Africa, 
named from their founder Donatus. 

Don'ative, from dono, to give. In canon 
law, a benefice given by the patron to a 
priest without presentation to the ordi- 
nary, and without institution or induc- 
tion. Among the Romans a donativum 
was a gift made by the soldiers, as con- 
giarium was one made by the people. 

Don'jon, Donoeon (Nor. Fr. for dun- 
geon), in fortification, a strong tower or 
redoubt of a fortress, into which the garri- 
son may retreat, in case of necessity. 

Doors, in Scotland, flat pieces of wood 
inserted in walls; called in England 
wooden bricks. 

Door. Doors intended to present an even 
surface when closed are called jib-doors, 
or flush-doors. The three horizontal 
pieces mortised into the upright sides of 
the door, are called the top, the bottom, 
and the lock-rails, and if a fourth occur 
under the top-rail, it is called the frieze- 
rail ; the side pieces are called stiles, and 
the two intermediate pieces are meeting- 
stiles ; the intermediate pieces between 
the stileB are munions. The door-frame 
or case is the wooden frame enclosing a 
door. 

Dora'do (Span.) , gilt, a southern constel- 
lation sometimes called the Sword fish. 

Dor'ema, a genus of plants. Petandna 
— Dtgynta. Name from iai^rs/u.x, a gilt. 
A Persian species yields the gum amiuo- 
niaeum of the shops. 

Dor'ic, from Dons in Greece , pertain- 
ing to Doris or the Dorians, as the Doric 
dialect. The doric order of architee- 
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ture is that peculiar shape of a column 
and its entablature originally formed in 
imitation of a wooden fabric, supported 
with fluted posts or the trunks of trees. 
In the most ancient specimens the distin- 
guishing character is the absence of base. 
The order is characterised by strength 
and simplicity, and Is appropriately used 
in the gates of cities and citadels, out- 
side of churches, &c. The dortc mode was 
the first of the musical modes of the an- 
cients. Its character is severe, tempered 
with gravity and joy. 

Dormant, is applied, in heraldry , to an 
animal when in a sleeping posture ; and 
In commerce, to a partner in a concern 
when he takes no share of the business. 

Dor'mer, Dor'm ant- window. The attic 
stories of houses were in former times 
generally occupied by sleeping-rooms, 
and the windows opened on the inclined 
plane of the roof ; on this account the 
rooms were called domutones, and the 
application of dormant was applied to the 
windows of these apartments 

Dor'noch, a species of figured linen of 
a stout fabric ; it takes its name from 
Dornoch, a town in Scotland, where it 
was first manufactured for table-cloths. 

Dorsal, Lat. dorsalis, belonging to the 
back (dorsum) ; as dot sal Jins, dorsal 
nerves, &c. 

Dorsibran'chiata, from dorsum and 
bratii'hus ; an order of articulate animals : 
class annulata. The branchiae resemble 
trees, tufts, laminae or tubercles, in which 
the vessels ramify and are placed on the 
middle of the body, the dorsum. They 
mostly inhabit mud or swim in the ocean. 

Dokstf'krotis, from dorsum and fero, 1 

Dorsip'aroos, from dorsum andparto, j 
Back bearing: applied to plants which 
have no stems and bear their seeds on the 
’ back of their leaves. The fern is an ex- 
ample. 

Doh'stjm CLat.), the back In conchology, 
the upper surface of the body of the shell, 
the aperture being downwards — In phy- 
sical geography , the ridge of a hill. 

Dort, Synod of. An assemblj of Pro- 
testant divines convoked at Dort in 1618- 
19, by the states- general. 

Do'h t, John, corrupted from Fr .jaune 
dorfe; a fish, the zeus faker. 

Dosi'theans. A religious sect which 
sprung upln the first century of the Chris 
tian era. 

Dos'hil, from Fr. dossier , a bundle. In 
j sutgery, a pledget or piece of lint made 
j into a cylindrical form. 

Dothinen'tkhitbs, from Jo&r/v, a boil, 
and an Intestine ; an enlargement 

ofPeyer’s and Brunner’s glands, regarded 
by Bretonneau as the cause of those symp- 
toms which constitute typhus and several 
other kinds of fevers. 


Double-acting Inclined Plan*. Upon 
railways, <fcc., an inclined plane worked 
by the gravity of the load conveyed : the 
loaded waggons descending being made 
to pull up the empty ones by means of a 
rope passing round a pully or drawn at 
the top of the plane. 

Double-banked, the situation of the 
oars of a boat when two opposite ones are 
managed by rowers seated on the same 
bench or thwart, the oars are also said to 
be douldc-banked when there are two men 
labouring upon each oar. 

Double-bass. See Contrabasso. 

Double-cast, a term used by farmers 
for that method of sowing which does 
not dispense the requisite quantity of seed 
at once, but requires to be gone over 
twice. 

Double-octave. In music, an interval 
of two octaves , a fifteenth. 

Doi ule- rn: a. I 11 law, a plea in which 
two matters are alleged to bar an action. 

DouBLr-uuARREL. In ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, a complaint of a clerk to the arch- 
bishop against an inferior ordinary for 
delay of justice. 

Doubli-railud Inclined Plank. An 
inclined plane having a double line of 
rails upon it. 

Dotii'let. Among lapidaries, a coun 
terfeit stone composed of two pieces of 
ciystal with a colour between them, so 
that it may have the appearance of a 
naturally coloured gem. 

Docb'ling. 1. In the military art, put- 
ting two files or ranks of soldiers into one. 

2 Doubling upon is a phrase used by 

naval tacticians for enclosing a part of 
the enemy’s fleet so as to cannonade it 

from two sides. 8. Doubling a Cape Is 

to sail round or pass beyond it 

Dot blo'on (properly doblon), a Spanish 
and Portuguese coin, value two piBtoles. 

Douche. In baths, a current of water 
directed to some particular part of the 
body. 

Dorci'.vE (Fr.), a moulding concavo 
above and convex below, serving as a 
cymatium to a delicate cornice. 

Dove- TAIL. In carpentry, a method of 
fastening boards together by letting one 
piece into another in the form of a dove’s 
tail spread, or of a wedge reversed. 

Dow'ager, properly a widow who en- 
joys a dower, but now generally confined 
as the title of the widows of princes and 
nobility, as the Queen Dowager. 

Dow'al, a round dowal, or coah, is the 
piece of timber to which the felloes of a 
carriage wheel are united. 

Down. 1 . Germ, dunen : the fine fea- 
thers from the breasts of several birds, 
particularly those of the duck kind, and 
especially the eider-duck. This bird plucks 
it from its breast to line Its nest: this 
. taken from the nest is called live down 
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and is most valued. Also, the fine feathery 
substance by which seeds of plants are 
conveyed to a distance by the wind, as in 
the cases of the dandelion and thistle. 
——2. Sax. dun, a hill. Downs are eleva- 
tions of sand thrown up by the sea, and 
formed along its coasts, and serving as a 
barrier. The Downs is a famous roadstead 
on the coast of Kent. 

Down'-haul. In a ship, a rope passing 
up along a stay through the cringles of 
the stay-sails or jib, and made fast to the 
upper corner of the sail, to pull it down 
when shortening sail. The down-haul 
tackles are a complication of tackles em- 
ployed to pull down the main or fore- 
yard in a tempest, in order to reef the sail. 

Drab'ler. In sloops and schooners , an 
additional part of a sail sometimes laced 
to the bottom of a bonnet or square sail 
It is the samo to a bonnet as a bonnet is 
to a course. 

Drabs. In salt-works, wooden boxes in 
which the salt is put when taken out of 
the pans. 

Drachm, Drachma, 1. An 

ancient Grecian coin value 7 %d. 2. The 

eighth part of an ounce : now contracted 
to dram. 

Dra'co, l^asxm, a dragon. 1. A genus 
of Saurians belonging to the East Indies. 

2. A constellation of the northern 

hemisphere, representing the monster 
which watched the garden of the Hes- 

perides. 3. A luminous exhalation 

common in marshy and cold countries . 
called D. volans. 

The term fyecxaiv generally designated 
a large serpent. Lucian mentions flying - 
dragons, alluding no doubt to the pre- 
tended flying serpents treated of by 
Herodotus Subsequently dragons are 
always represented as having wings. 

Dracun'ciuus, a little dragon. ( See 
Draco). 1. In botany, a plant, the same as 

Dracontium. 2. A guinea- worm. The 

dracunculi are small worms which breed 
in the muscular parts of the arms and 
legs * common among the natives of 
Guinea. 

Drafts, a game played on a chequered 
board like the chess-board: hence called 
a draft-board. 

Drag, from Sax. dragon, to draw. 1. A 
machine for dredging docks, cleaning 
rivers, Ac. See Dredgxr. 2. An ap- 

paratus for retarding or stopping the 
rotation of one or more of the wheels of a 
wheeled carriage in descending hills, Ac. 

Drag'acanth, Draqant-gttm, a gum 
produced chiefly from the astragalus verus, 
or goat’s horn, a plant common to the 
north of Peisla: more commonly written 
Tragacanth. , 

Drio'-nbt, a net to be drawn on the 
bottom of a pond or river to take fish. 


Draq'omah, Drooman, an interpreter: 
a term in general use in the Levant. 

Drag'on. In zoology, a genus of Saurian 
reptiles. See also Draco 

Dragon-beam. In architecture, a hori- 
zontal piece of timber on which the raft- 
ers of a roof pitch. 

Drag'on -fly, a nenropterous insect of 
a light and graceful figure, beautiful and 
variegated colours, and large wings, re- 
sembling lustrous gauze. The name is 
common to all the Bpecies of the Libellu 
he See Libkllui a 

Dragonn'ades (Fr ), the persecutions 
instituted by Louis XIV. and his succes- 
sors against the French Protestants 

Drag'on’s Blood (sanguts draconts ) ; a 
vegetable balsam of a dark red colour, im- 
ported in small balls of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, but sometimes in rods and cakes, 
from India, Africa, and South America, as 
the produce of several trees • that in tears 
from the Dracaena draco, that insticks from 
the Pterocarpus draco, that in cakes from 
the fruit of the Calamus draco. The gum 
is now only used as an ingredient in var- 
nishes and dentifrices. 

Drag'on’s- head and Dragon ’ a - tail, 
terms used in astronomy to denote the 
nodes of the moon and planets, or the two 
points in which the ecliptic Is intersected 
by their orbits more particularly applied 
to the moon’s nodes. It is about these 
points that all eclipses happen See Node 

Dragoons. A species of cavalry trained 
to act either on foot or on horseback as 
emergency requires. 

Drain'inq Tu.es, hollow tiles employed 
in the formation of drains, and often em- 
ployed in embankments to carry off the 
water into the side drains. 

Dra’perv. In sculpture and painting, 
the representation of the clothing of hu 
man figures, also tapestry, curtains, Ac. 

Draught (see Draft) 1. In mechanics, 
the power or force required to put any 
machine in motion, as a coach, horse- 
mill, Ac — -2. The depth of water neces- 
sary to float a vessel 3. In masonry, 

\ the chisel-dressing at the angles of stones, 
made to guide in levelling the several 
surfaces. 4. In trade, a small allow- 

ance on goods sold by weight, made by 
the wholesale merchant to the buyer, 
that the weight may hold when the goods 
are again weighed in retail . called also 
doff or dough. The same name is given 
to an allowance made at the custom 
house on excisable goods. 

Draught'-comfasses, compasses with 
moveable points, used for drawing the 
finer lines in mechanical drawings, as 
plans, Ac. 

Draught'-hooks, large hooks of iron 
fixed on the cheeks of a gun-carriage for 
the convenience of drawing it backwards 
or forwards 

2 c 
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Draw 'back. In commerce, the remitting 
or paying back of duties previously paid 
on a commodity on its being exported. 

Draw'-bore Pin, a joiner’s tool, of a 
solid piece of Bteel tapered from the han- 
dle, and used to enlarge the pin-holes 
which are to secure a mortise. 

Dhaw'-brxdqe, or Leaf-bridge, a sort 
of bridge thrown across canals, &c., and 
so constructed as to bo capable of being 
raised and let down at pleasure. They 
are now nearly superseded by swing or 
swivel bridges. 

Draw'-link. The draw-link for rail- 
way carriages is a contrivance for securing 
the several carriages of a train together. 

Dredge, a sort of drag for catching 
oysters in deep water. 

Dredg'er, called also a ballast lighter ; 
a sort of open barge employed in removing 
sand, silt, or the like, from the beds of 
rivers, harbours, docks, &c. The materials 
are lifted by a sort of scooping apparatus, 
and thrown into the barge moored beside 
it, or to which it is often attached. Most 
dredging machines are now worked by 
means of steam-engines, the scoops being 
attached together, and in the manner of 
the piston-plates of a chain pump, so that 
a perpetual action is kept up. 

Dressing. 1. In flax-mills, the whole 
process of preparing the material for the 

spinner. 2. In foundries, the cleaning 

of the castings after being taken from the 

moulds. 3. In the manige, the cleaning 

and trimming of a horse.— 4. In hus- 
bandry, manure laid on the surface. 

5. In architecture, mouldings round doors, 

windows, and the like. 6. The term is 

applied to starch and other articles used 
in preparing or stiffening silk, linen, or 
other fabrics. 

Drift. 1. In navigation , the angle 
which the line of a ship’s motion makes 
with the nearest meridian, when she 
drives with her side to the wind and 
waves, and is not governed by the helm ; 
also the distance which she drives on that 
line. The drift of a current is its angle 

and velocity. 2. In mining, &c,, a square 

horizontal passage between the shifts or 
turns, or between shaft and shaft : called 

also driftway and heading. 3. The term 

drift is likewise applied to arches to 
express the impetus of the arch against 
the piers. 

Drift-sail, a sail used under water, 
veered out right a-head, to keep the 
ship’s head right upon the sea m a storm, 
and to hinder her driving too fast in a 
current. 

Drill. 1. In mechanics, a small steel 
instrument used for boring holes in hard 
substanceBj when punches cannot he con- 
veniently used: holes are drilled in ivory, 
iron , &c. , and the process Is called drilling. 
—2 In husbandry, when ground is 


channelled by the plough by backing 
every two furrows upon each other, these 
channels are called drills, and the ground 
is said to be drilled. Potatoes are planted 
in drills, hut the term drilling is generally 
applied to all methods of putting seeds 
into the ground in equi-distant rows. 
Hence an excellent machine of recent 
invention, adapted for sowing grain in 
drills or rows, is named the drill-plough, 
or drilling -machine. 

Drip. In architecture, that member of 
a cornice which projects beyond the other 
parts, with a form adapted to throw off 
the water by small portions, or drop by 
drop ; called also the Larmier. 

Drip'ping Eaves, the terminating pro- 
jections of inclined roofs of houses, to 
which there are no gutters for carrying 
away the water, which therefore falls 
into the street. 

Driv'ino. In nautical language, said of 
a ship when the anchor does not hold her 
fast, but allows J\er to be driven away 
by the tide or wind. — In music, driving 
notes are those which connect the last 
note of one bar with the first of the fol- 
lowing bar, so os to make only one note 
of both. 

Droits of Admiralty, the perquisites 
resulting chiefly from the seizure of the 
property of an enemy at the commence- 
ment of a war, and attached to the office 
of lord-high-admiral. 

Drom'kdary , the Arabian camel (camelus 
dromedanus) , distinguished from the Bac- 
trian camel by having a single hunch on 
the middle of its hack. This name is from 
ifO/ccetf, running, in allusion to theswift- 
ness of the animal. 

Drone. 1. The male of the honey-bee, 
smaller than the queen-bee, and larger 
than the neuters or working-bees.— —2. 
The largest tube of the bagpipe, which 
emits one continued deep note, as a bass 
to the air or tune played on the smaller 
pipes. 

Drop. 1. A small spherical portion of 
any fluid. The spherical form is the re- 
sult of corpuscular attraction. 2. A 

machine for lowering coals from the 
Btaiths of railways into vessels below.— 
3. The part of a scaffold on which the 
criminal stands to be executed, and which 
is suddenly dropped after the cord is ad- 
justed. 4. In architecture, a conical or- 

nament, hanging drop- like in the comice 
of the Doric order, below the mutules, 
and on the architrave under the triglyplis : 

six drops under each. 5. Some liquid 

medicines are popularly called drops, be- 
cause the dose is regulated by pouring 
a certain number of drops from the lip of 

the phial which contains it. 6. To drop 

astern is, in seamen’s language, to slacken 
the speed of the vessel and let another 
pass her. 
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Drop's*, corrupted from hydropsy, from 
water, and arp, the face; a preter- 
natural collection of watery fluid in the 
cellular substances of the body. The dis- 
ease has different names according to its 
situation. When diffused through the 
cellular membrane, it is anasarca ; in the 
cavity of the cranium, it is hydrocephalus ; 
in the chest, it is hydrothorax ; in the ab- 
domen, it is ascites; in the uterus, hydro- 

metra; and in the scrotum, hydrocele. 

2. In botany, a disease peculiar to succu- 
lent plants, arising from an excessive ac- 
cumulation of water in the system. 

Pros'i.ra, the Sun-dew, a genus of per- 
ennial plants. Pentandrta — Pentagynia. 
Name from t^otrot , dew, because the leaves 
are beset with glands resembling dew- 
drops. There are three British species. 

Drosom'kter, from deotros, dew, and 
fAtr^ev, measure. An instrument con- 
trived to measure the quantity of dew 
that gathers on a body which has boen 
exposed to the open air during the night. 
It consists of a balance, one end of which 
is furnished with a receptacle for the 
dew, and the other end is loaded with a 
counterpoise protected from it. 

Drove. 1 . In husbandry, a narrow 
channel or drain much used in the irri- 
gation of land. 2. In masonry , an epi- 

thet referring to a description of tooling 
on the faces of hard stones. Droved ashler 
is the coarsest of hewn stone for building. 
Droved and stripped applies to a series of 
grooves, an eighth of an inch deep, cut 
with a three-quarter chisel, leaving a 
droved space between each. This sort of 
hewing is common m Scotland. 

Drug'oet, a coarse but slight woollen 
fabric, used for covering carpets, and as 
an article of clothing by females of the 
poorer classes. The article manufactured 
under this name in Scotland has usually 
the warp of coarse flax, and is commonly 
striped blue and white. 

Druids, from Welch derw, an oak, and 
guys, knowledge. The priests and philo- 
sophers of the ancient Britous and other 
Celtic tribes. They sacrificed under the 
oak. 

Drum, Ir. druma. 1. A martial instru- 
ment of music, consisting of a hollow 
wooden cylinder, with vellum stretched 
over the ends, to be beaten with sticks by 
a drummer.— —2. In mechanics, a hollow 
cylinder or barrel fixed on an axle, round 
which ropes or bands are passed, for the 
purpose of communicating motion to other 
parts of the machine.-— 3. In architecture, 
the bell-formed part of the Corinthian 

and Composite capitals. 4. The drum 

of the ear is called technically the tympa- 
num (q. v.1 

Pruek, Lat.drupa, a stone-fruit formed 
of a coriaceous seed-vessel, enclosed in a 


nut: from drupai, over-ripe olives. Fruits 
of this character are called drupaceous : 
the peach and apricot are examples. 

Daube ( German) , a gland: the name 
given to a hollow space in veins of ore 
generally lined with crystals. 

Dr*. In painting, a term applied where 
the outline is too strongly marked, and 
the colours of the objects do not unite 

with those around them. In sculpture, 

applied to a wont of tenderness in the 
forms 

Duy'ing Oil. Linseed and other oils 
which have Deen heated with oxide of 
lead. 

Dry-rot, a term used to denote a rapid 
decay of timber by which the interior 
substance is converted into a dry powder, 
which issues from minute circular cavi-> 
ties, resembling the borings of worms. 
Many modes have from time to time been 
suggested for preventing this disease, but 
none have as yet proved completely suc- 
cessful. 

Dry'-stove. A glazed structure for con- 
taining the plants of dry arid climates. 

Du'alism. Those systems of philosophy 
which refer all existence to two ultimate 
principles. 

Dub'ber, a leathern vessel, bottle, or 
jar, used in India to hold oil, ghee, &c. 
Dubbers are of all sizes, from a quart up 
to a barrel. 

Dub'bing-out. Used by plasterers to 
signify the bringing of an uneven surface 
to a plane by pieces of tile, slate, plaster, 
und the like. 

Du'cax, from duke. The ducal coronet 
consists of a circlet of gold, with eight 
strawberry or parsley leaves of equal 
height about the rim. 

Duc'at, from duke. A coin In several 
countries of Europe struck in the domi- 
nions of a dnke. 

Due vtoo'n, from ducat. A silver coin 
struck chiefly in Holland and Flanders. 

Du'ces Tecum (bring with thee). A writ 
commanding a person to appear on a cer- 
tain day in the Court of Chancery, and to 
bring with him certain writings which 
the Court would view. 

Duch'y Court, a court of the Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, held at West- 
minster. 

Ductilim'eter, an instrument for com- 
paring the degrees of ductility of differ- 
ent metals. 

Puctil'ity, from ductilis, a property 
of some metals, as gold, silver, copper, 
iron, &c., in consequence of which they 
may bo elongated or drawn into wire. It 
is to be distinguished from malleability 
and laminability (q v.). 

Duet, Ital. duetto, a piece of music 
composed in two parts ; it may be vocal 
or instrumental. 

Du'oonq. In zoology, the halicore du - 
c c 2 
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gong, called also tea-cow , siren, &c., in- 
habits the Indian ocean, and is often con- 
founded by travellers with the Manatus. 
See Hamcose and Makatcb. 

Duke, from dux. In Great Britain 
Duke is the highest title of nobility infe- 
rior to primes, but in some countries of the 
continent a duke is a sovereign prince 
without the title of king. In Britain 
duke is a mere title, without giving any 
domain or jurisdiction over the place 
whence the title is derived. The eonsort 
Of a duke has the title of duchess. 

Due'cimer, Ital. dolctmello, from dolce, 
sweet , a musical instrument strung with 
50 wires stretched over a bridge at each 
end, and played upon by striking the wires 
with little iron rods. 

Domo'sjk, the 43d natural order of 
plants in the natural system of Linnaeus. 
Name from dumus , a bush, because the 
plants are chiefly shrubs or low bushy 
trees. Ex. the elder. 

Do'mose, Lat. dumosus, bushy, applied 
to plants chiefly. 

Dune. In geology, a low hill or bank of 
drifted sand , the word is British, dun , an 
eminence. 

Du'helm. In church matters, the signa- 
ture of the Bishop of Durham, the Chris- 
tian name being usually prchxed , it is a 
contraction of Dunelmensts 

Duko'ino In caltco printing, the ap- 
plication of a bath of cow-dung diffused 
through hot water to cotton goods in a i 
particular stage of the process. 

Dun'kers, a Christian sect which arose 
in Pennsylvania, in 1724. 

Dun'naqe. In commercial navigation, I 
loose wood, as pieces of timber, boughs of 
trees, fagots, &c., laid in the bottom and 
Against the sides of a ship’s hold, either 
to raise the cargo when she is loaded 
with heavy goods, or to prevent the cargo 
from being damaged in the event of her 
becoming leaky. I 

Dun'ninq, a method of curing cod-fish 
so as to give them a particular colour 
(dun) and quality, practised at the isle of I 
Shoals in New Hampshire, North Ame- 
rica. The cod are split, slack-salted and 
piled for two or three months in a dark 
stove, covered for the greater part of the 
time with salt, hay, or eel-grass, and 
pressed With some weight. They are 
turned over, piled again in the same dark 
stove, in which they are allowed to re- 
main for two or three months more, when 
they are fit for use. 

DnoDEc'iMAts, from duodecim, twelve , 
numbers proceeding in a proportion of 
twelves, in the same manner as decimals 
proceed in a proportion of tens. This no- 
tation is commonly employed by artifi- 
cers in casting up the contents of their 
work, dimensions being commonly stated 
in feet, inches, and twelfths, and from 


the manner of performing the operations 
the process is called cross multiplication. 

Duodecimo, Lat. from duodecim, twelve ; 
having twelve leaves to a sheet, the 
name given to a book in which the sheets 
are each folded into twelve leaves, written 
12mo. 

Ddoden'aht Arithmetic, that In which 
the local value of the figures increases in a 
twelve-fold proportion ( duodeni , twelve), 
instead of in a ten-fold proportion, as in 
the denary arithmetic. Thus in the duo- 
denary scale 1111 expresses 12* + 12* -f 
12 •+• 1 = 1885 in the denary or common 
scale. 

Duode'ntjm, Lat. from duodeni, twelve; 
the name given by anatomists to the.first 
portion of the small Intestines, supposed 
anciently, when anatomy was restricted 
to the dissection of brutes, not to exceed 
the breadth of tw elve fingers. 

Du'pion, a double cocoon formed by two 
or more silkworms. 

Dt/i’LE, Lat. duplus, double. Duple ratio 
is that of 2 to 1 , sub-duple ratio is the re- 
verse, or that of 1 to 2. 

Du'flex, Lat. from duo and plico, to 
fold, double or two-fold, applied to 
leaves, petals, &c. of plants. 

Do'fucate, Lat. dupheatus, doubled; 
applied, 1. In botany, to flowers which 
have two rows of petals. 2. In arith- 

metic, both proportion or ratio of squares, 
thus the duplicate ratio of a to 6 is the 
ratio a a too b, or of the square of a to the 

square of b 3. A duplicate is a copy of 

some writing, deed, or account. 

Di 'ra Ma'ter. In anatomy, the tough 
sero-fibious membrane which invests the 
brain externally to the arachnoid mem- 
brane. thus named from being hard 
(darns) compared with the pia mater 
(q v.). It is sometimes called the derma- 
toid membrane. 

Duha'mkn (Lat) The fully formed 
contral layers of the wood of exogenous 
trees, commonly known as heart-wood. 

Duran'te. In law, during, as durante 
beneplacito, during pleasure , durante 
vita, during life , durante minor e estate , 
during minority. 

Du'rate. In music, a term applied to 
whatever offends the ear by its effect. 

Dur'bar, a Persian w’ord used in India 
for a court, where a sovereign or viceroy 
gives audience. 

Dcre ss (Norm, duresse, from dur, hard), 
literally, hardship. In law, duress is of 
two kinds, duress of imprisonment, which 
is illegal restraint of personal liberty ; 
and duress by menace or threat, in which 
the person is threatened w’ith personal 
violence unless he perform some deed, as 
signing of a bond. 

Dutch'-drops, a preparation of oil of 
( tut pentine, tincture of guaie, nitric ether, 
i and oils of amber and cloves. The balsam 
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of turpentine Is also sold under this 
name. 

Dutch'-qold, an alloy of 11 copper and 
2 zinc rolled into sheets ; hence frequently 
called dutch-foil. It is manufactured 
chiefly at the brass works of HegermOhl. 

Dutch School. Inpainting, thisschool, 
generally speaking, is founded on a 
faithful representation of nature, without 
attention to selection or refinement. 

Put*, from due. 1. In commerce, any 

tax or excise. 2. Among engineers, the 

work which a machine actually docs, 
measured by the weight raised and the 
space through which it is raised conj ointly . 
Dutj'mviri, < Among the Romans, 
Duu'mvirate. j magistrates, commis- 
sioners, and other public officers were col- 
lectively called duumviri ; and as two were j 
usually associated in the same function, 
the office or government of the two thus 
connected was termed a duumvirate. 

D-Valve, or D Slide-valve. In steam- 
engines, a valve employed for opening 
and shutting the communications with 
the steam cylinder, particularly in loco- 
motive engines : thus named from its 
shape. 

Dwarf-treeb. These may be produced 
in three ways : by grafting on dwarf slow- 
growing stocks; by planting in pots of 
small size filled with poor soil ; and by 
causing a portion of the extremity of a 
branch to take root, and then cutting it. 
off and planting it in a pot of poor soil. 

Pwarf- walls, those about courts, on 
which are iron-rails; but low walls in 
general receive this name. 

Dy'adic Arithmetic is that in which 
only two characters, 1 and 0, are used, 
more commonly called binary arithmetic. 
Dyadic from iuaf, two. 

Dte. In architecture, any square body, ] 
as the trunk of a pedestal. 

Dynam'eter, from iuvapus , power, and 
pur^ssi, to measure; an instrument for 
determining the magnifying power of 
telescopes. 

Dyn'amics, from iusafjut, power ; the 
science of moving powers, or the action of 
forces which are not in equilihno. As a 
branch of mechanics, dynamics treats of 
bodies in motion. 

Dynamom'etek ( see Dynameter) ; a ma- 
chine for estimating the amount of force 
required to draw carriages, boats, &c. 

Dyn'asty, tvtetrrvif, a lord; a race or 
family of sovereigns in succession. 

Dys'entbry, Lat. dysenteria, bad, 
and ivresot, the bowels ; bloody flux, a dis- 
ease which is known by contagious fever, 
frequent griping stools, &c. It is epide- 
mical, and seems to be induced by a pecu- 
liar state of the atmosphere, especially in 
warm countries. 


Dys'odils, from hvovlrn , fetid ; a m)n» 
oral of a greenish colqur found near Syra- 
cuse. It burns like coal, but gives out 
during combustion a most intolerable 
feetor. 

Dys'ury, Lat dysuria, 5 uf , badly, and 
cv^ev, urine ; difficulty in discharging the 
urine. 

Pytis'cus, a numerous genus of aquatic 
coleopterous insects, known popularly as 
water-beetles. 

E. 

E, the second vowel and the fifth letter 
of the English alphabet. As a numeral, 
it stands for 250. — In music, it denotes the | 
tone e-la -mi . — In the calendar, it is the , 
fifth of the dominical letters.— In charts, I 
&C-, It distinguishes the easterly points. 

Ea'gle. 1. In ornithology (see Aquila). 
2. In astronomy, a northern constella- 
tion having its right wing contiguous to 

the equinoctial. 3. A gold coin of the 

United States of America, value 10 dol- 
lars. 4. In architecture, the frontispiece 

or pediment of a Grecian temple.— 5. In 

history, the symbol of royalty. B. In 

heraldry, a bearing of frequent occur- 
rence, particularly assumed by sovereigns 
as the emblem of empire. 

Ei'ole-stones, ostites; a variety of ar- 
gillaceous iron ore of a nodular form, 
and varying in size from that of a walnut 
to that ofa man’s head, and containing a 
sort of loose kernel. It obtained this 
name from a supposition that the eagle 
carried them to her nest to facilitate the 
laying of her eggs. 

Ea'o let. In heraldry, when there are 
several eagles on the same escutcheon 
they are termed eaglets. 

Ear. 1. In anatomy, auris ; the organ 
of hearing, consisting of the outer-ear or 
concha, at the bottom of which is the 
drum or tympanum, like the skin of a 
drum, and beneath the drum Is a cavity 

terminated by the eustachian tube. 2. 

In music, the internal sense by which we 

perceive and judge of harmony. 3. In 

husbatidry, that part of certain plants 
(gramineous) which contains the flower 
and seed, as an ear of barley. 

Ear'inqs. In ships, certain small ropes 
employed to fasten the upper corners of a 
sail to its respective yard. 

Earl, a title borrowed from the Danes, 
earlamh, noble. An earl is next below a 
marquis and above a viscount. He had 
formerly the government of a shire, and 
was called a ehireman. After the conquest, 
earls were for Borne time called counts, 
and from them shires have taken the 
name of counties, and their wives at the 
present time are titled countesses. The 
title is now totally unconnected with 
« c 3 
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territorial jurisdiction. The coronet has 
eightuyramldalpolnts tipped with pearls, 
placed alternately with as many straw- 
berry leaves, lower than the pearls. 

Earl-marshal {of England), the eighth 
great officer of state, who has the super- 
intendence of military solemnities. The 
office is hereditary in the family of the 
Howards. 

Ear'nebt, Rcot earles. In commercial 
law, a sum of money advanced by the 
buyer of goods, in order to bind the seller 
to the tonus of the agreement. In Scot- 
land servants are earled when they are 
I engaged, and the common earles-penny is 
one shilling. 

Earth. 1. In astronomy, the planet we 
inhabit, the third in order from the sun, 

marked by the character ^ 2. In 

chemistry, the term earth was till recently 
employed to denote a simple elementary 
i substance, which was neither inflammable 
nor metallic , but modern science has de- 
i monstrated that what werp formerly 
| termed primitive earths are metallic ox- 
ides. These are silica, alumina, lime, mag- 
I nesia, zircon ia, glucina, vttria, ban ta, 
I strontia, and thorina. Almost the whole 
I crust of the globe is composed of the flist 

l three. 8. In agriculture, earths are dis 

tingulshed from soils by their being with- 
out organised matter. 

EARTjt'auAKE, a shock, concussion, or 
vibration of a tract or district of country, 
usually accompanied by subterranean 
noises, and spreading ruin widely around 
They seem to owe their origin to the 
same class of agencies as volcanoes, or 
rather, it mav be said, they are volcanic 
irruptions diffused. See Volcano 

Earth-work. In engineering, a term 
applied to cuttings, embankments, &c. 

Ear'-trumpbt, an instrument used by 
persons partially deaf, to strengthen the 
sensation of sound, by conducting it 
through a funnel-shaped tube directly 
into the ear. The ear-trumpet Is some- 
times made large, to be put to the car as 
I occasion requires ; but the more advan- 
tageous instrument of this sort is made 
| to fit into the ear, and to lead the sound 
directly upon the tympanum. 

Ea'set, the frame on which painters 
] place their canvas. Hence, easel-pieces 
arc those smaller pictures painted on the 
| easel, as contradistinguished from large 
, paintings on walls, &e. 

Ea'sement. In law, any privilege which 
one man has of another without profit, 
as a way through his lands. 

, Ease 0 it, Ease Away, in nautical 
| language, is the order to slacken a rope 
I gradually. 

j Ease tub Ship, the command given to 
the steersman to put the helm close to 
j the lee 'Side, or hard-a lee. 


Easterling, a coin struck by Richard 
II., and supposed to have given rise to 
the term sterling, as applied to English 
money. 

East Ijidia Company. A famous joint- 
stock association, originally established 
to carry on the trade between this coun- 
try and the countries east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Ea'st , the sea term for a ship moving 
over t*he sea without jerking or straining. 

Eau de Cologne French), a prepara- 
tion to which numerous virtues have 
been ascribed by its venders. It is sim- 
ply brandy highly aromatised. 

Eau dk Llu (French), a volatile liquid 
formed chiefly of ammonia, a little mustic 
macerated in alcohol, and a very little of 
the oils of lavender and amber. 

Eau Mk'tuc inale (French), medicinal 
water. A vinous infusion of the flowers 
of colchicum, long celebrated for the cure 
of gout. 

Eavis’ Lath, Board, or Catch, a thick 
feather-edged board at the eaves, to raise 
the bottom of the first course of slates 
above the sloping plane of the side of the 
roof, that the next course may be pro- 
perly bedded. 

E'biom'ih, a very ancient religious 
sect, who would notallow that Christ was 
any more than an inspired person, the 
son of Joseph and Mary. 

Eb'ony-wood, brought chiefly from 
Madagascar, the Mauritius, and Ceylon. 
There are several species, but the best is 
the jet-black, und free from veins. It is 
the wood of the Biospyros ebenus, a small 
tree. 

E bore(-acensis). In church government, 
the signature of the Archbishop of York , 
the Christian name being usually pre- 
fixed, and the part of the local word 
which precedes the brackets. 

EnRAc'TEArE, Lat. ebracteatus, without 
a bractea, or floral leaf. 

Ecau'date, from e, without, and cauda, 
a tail, without a tail. Applied to plants 
which have no tail or spur. 

Ec'basib, i xGatrif. Iu rhetoric, the 
figure of digression. 

Ec'bot.e, tx&oXvr In rhetoric, a digres- 
sion, in which the speaker introduces 
another person speaking his own words. 

Ec'ce Ho'mo, behold the Man ! A 
painting which represents Christ with 
the crown of thorns on his head. John 
xix. 5. 

Ec'cfntric, from ex, and centrum, cen- 
tre , deviating from the centre : opposed 
to concentric. In geometry, the term ec- 
centric is used substantively to denote 
two circles or spheres, which though 
contained in some measure within each 
other, have not the same centre Tnus 
an eccentric or eccentric wheel is in general 
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use for working the valves of steam-en- Echi'natb, I, at. echmatns, bristly; set 
gines. It consists of a wheel situated with prickles, from echinus, a hedgehog, 
upon the main-shaft, but fixed out of its Ech'initek, fossil echini, abounding in 
Centre. It is fitted in a brass ring to the chalk formation. Sea Echinus. 



which shafts are attached , these arc con- 
nected with the valve-lever, so that, as 
the eccentric turns round with the shaft, 
an alternate motion is communicated to 
the lever, and the valves thereby opened 
and closed. In astronomy, the eccentric 
place of a planet is its place as it would 
appear to a spectator at the sun, and 
which, when referred to the ecliptic, co- 
incides with the heliocentric longitude 
And the distance between the centre of 
the planet’s orbit and focus is called the 
planet’s eccentricity, a term used to de- 
note the distance of either focus of an 
ellipse from the true centre. 

Ecche'ia, 1 from to sound. So- 

Eche'a, j norous bell-shaped vases of 
bronze, &c., used m the construction of 
ancient theatres, to give additional power 
to the voices of the actors. 

Ecclesiastical Comers. The Archdea- 
con's, the Consistory, the Court of Arches , 
the Peculiars, the Prerogative, and the 
Court of Delegates. 

Eccle'sia, ixxKviffiot- In ancient history, 
the great assembly of the Athenian people, 
at which every free citizen had a vote 

Hoc rinol'ooy, from ixx^tvae, to excrete, 
and 'Keyes, discourse, the doetrine of ex- 
cretions. 

Elh'elon (Fr.), from ichelle, a ladder, a 
scale. A term used by military tacticians, 
to denote the position of an army, when 
the divisions of which it is composed 
march on parallel lines, but all differently 
advanced The object is to bring one 
pai t into action, and reserve the others. 

Ech e'n lis, a genus of fishes , order Ma- 
la copter ygii snb-orachiati, and family Dis- 
coboli, Cuv. There are two species. The 
best known is the "Remora (the E. remora, 
1 in ) which inhabits the Mediterranean. 
It is sometimes called the Sucking-fish, 
fiom its attaching itself firmly to bodies, 
as ships at sea, sharks, and other large 
fishes. From this it takes its geneiic 
name, t%*i, to detain, and vrivs, a ship, 
as it was supposed capable of stopping a 
sli p on her course. 

Ech'imys, from t%ts and pevt , the 
spring-rat , a genus of mammalia of the 
rodentian order, considerably laiger than 
the brown rat The fur of some of the 
species is intermixed with flattened spines 
like sword blades. America. 


Echikoder'mata, echinoderms, a class 
of radiated animals, thus named from 
f£iv 0 $, a hedgehog, and typut, skin, as 
the skin is generally armed with points or 
moveable spines. The star-fish and sea- 
urchin are examples. 

Ecminorh-vnctjs, a numerous genus of 
intestinal worms composing the family 
Acanthocephala of Cuvier Name from 
iXivo;, a hedgehog, and fvyx otr a probo- 
scis. The F. btcornis only has been found 
in the human subject. 

Echi'nus, txivos, the hedgehog. 1. The 
generic name of the sea-urchins: Class 
F< hmodermata ; order Pedicellata, Cuv. The 
body is invested by a shell or calcareous 
crust, composed of angular pieces, which 
join together exactly. The surface is armed 
with spines which move at the will of the 
animal. The animal feeds on shell-flsh- 
The shells of echini are very abundant in 
ancient strata, principally those of chalk, 
where they are usually filled with silex. 

2 . In architecture, an ornament near 

the bottom of the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite capitals. It is a convex mould- 
ing, generally ornamented with sphe- 
roids , the upper ends cut off , the upper 
part of the axis projecting and the lower 
receding. The echinus is only used in 
columns, in the entablature and capital. 

E'c nine, the viper-bugloss, a numerous 
genus of plants. Pentandna — Monogynta. 
Name from a viper, because it was 
supposed to heal the sting of a viper. 

Ech'o, from %xes, sound; a sound re- 
flected from some surface, and thence 
repeated to the ear. That a speaker may 
hear a distinct echo of his own voice, he 
must stand at least 63 feet from the re- 
flecting surface. This is owing to the 
relation between the velocity with which 
sound travels and the readiness of the ear 
to distinguish sounds. Caverns, grottoes, 
mountains, and ruined buildings gene- 
rally, reflect sound, and as every point 
against which the pulses of sound strike 
becomes the centre of a new series of 
pulses, and as sound describes equal dis- 
tances in equal times, these frequently 
give more than a single echo of a sound. 
That at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, re- 
peats the same sound 50 times. Archi- 
tects have exercised their ingenuity in 
the construction of vaults, arches, <&c., 
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for producing artificial echoes. These are 
usually ellipses and parabolas. Whisper- 
log galleries (q.v.), are constructed on 
similar principles. The ancients believed 
that Echo was a nymph of the woods, the 
daughter of Air and Tellus, who pined 
into a sound for love of Narcissus. 

Echom'eter, from sound, and 

petr to measure ; a sort of scale or 
rule used by musicians to measure the 
duration of sounds, and to find their in- 
tervals and ratios. 

EcLBc'TicSjfrom ixXtytu, to select; an 
cient Greek philosophers, who, without 
attaching themselves to any particular 
sect, selected from each whatever ap- 
peared to be most rational. They endea- 
voured to mould the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and blend with them 
the theology of the Egyptians and the 
tenets of Zoroaster. They hoped to recon- 
cile the Christians and Pagans to the 
same opinions ! 

Ecur'sB, sjBXUTAj/if , defect. An obscu- 
ration or occultation of the sun or moon 
by another heavenly body. An eclipse of 
the sun is caused by the interposition of 
the moon, which totally or partially ob- 
scures the sun’s disc. Consequently all 
eclipses of the sun happen at the time of 
new moon. An eclipse of the moon is 
caused by the interposition of the earth 
between the sun and the moon; conse- 
quently all lunar eclipses happen at full 
moon. In a case of a partial eclipse , the 
dark part is called the umbra, and the 
light part is called the pe\umbra. 

Eciip'tic, from ixhunnxof , linea eclip- 
tica, the ecliptic line or line in which 
eclipses happen. This is a great circle 
of the sphere, supposed to be drawn 
through the middle of the zodiac, and 
making an angle with the equinoctial 
in the points of Aries and Libra of 23° 
28', which is the sun’s greatest declina- 
tion. The points of intersection aro called 
equinoctial points. An ecliptic digit is the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the moon. 
Ecliptic limits are the greatest distances 
at which the moon can be from her nodes, 
in order that an eclipse of the sun or 
moon may happen. 

Ecpho'nbsis, from ex and voice ; 
a figure of speech in which the orator 
gives utterance to the warmth of his 
feelings. 

Ec'ptoxi, 1 from tx«r<*rr«,to fall down ; 

Ec'ptosis, > a falling down of any part : 
applied to luxations, falling off of gan- 
grenous parts, to hernia of the uterus, &c. 

Ecptro'ses, from w and rvf , fire ; 
Igneous devastations of the world, which , 
according to tho ancient Stoics, recur at 
certain distant intervals. 

Ec'stact, txtrreuris ei stasis. A disease 


which consists in a total suspension of 
sensibility and voluntary motion, and 
mostly of mental power ; the muscles are 
rigid, the body erect and inflexible, tho 
pulsation of the heart is felt, and the 
breathing not affected. It differs from 
catalepsy and trance in the inflexible and 
rigid state of the muscles, and the obvious 
continuance of the breathing and the 
heart’s action. 

Ec'thyma, ix6u/u.at. An eruption of phly 
zacious pustules which are usually dis- 
tinct, arising at a distance from each 
other, seldom numerous, unaccompanied 
by fever, and not contagious. 

Ec'tvpk, from tzrvret , a copy ; a figure 
in relievo or embossed. 

Ei'zema, tzft pat , from tx ^ ta , to boil. 
A cutaneous disease, characterised by an 
eruption of small vesicles on various 
parts of the skin, usually set close to- 
gether. 

Ed’da. In northern antiquity, a system 
of the ancient Icelandic, Runic, or Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

Ed'dt, from Sax. ed, back, and ea, water ; 
the water that by some interruption in 
its course runs contrary to the direction 
of the tide or current, and appears like 
the motion of a whirlpool. 

Edem'atose, from oiosat , to swell ; swell- 
ing with a serous humour: applied to 
tumours. 

Eden'tals, 1 An order of Mammals, 

Edenta'ta. i including those genera in 
which tho dental apparatus is incomplete- 

Edenta'ta, from edentatus, without 
teeth; the sixth order of mammalia in 
Cuvier’s arrangement, comprising qua- 
drupeds without front teeth. The sloth 
is an example. 

Edo'ino. In carpentry, reducing the 
edges of ribs or rafters that they may 
range together. 

Edq'ings. In gardening, the series of 
small but durable plants set round the 
edges or borders of flowerbeds. The best 
edging is the Dutch box, especially for 
walks. 

EnoE-aAitwAT, a certain description of 
roadway, consisting of a succession of iron 
bars or girders, properly supported, upon 
which the peripheries of the carriage 
wheel revolve , a flange projecting one 
inch, being formed on the inner edge of 
the wheels, to prevent their getting off 
the lines. 

E'dile, Lat. eedilis ; a Roman officer 
thus named quod cedes sacras, et adijicia 
publica procuraret . His duty was to see 
to the state of public roads, conduits, 
buildings, &c. 

Edo'lius, a genus of flycatchers, tho 
species of which are numerous in the 
countries bordering the Indian Ocean 
Order Fasec rinse , family Denttrastres. 
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Educ'tion Pipb. In tttam-tngine*, the 
pipe through which the steam escapee 
after fulfilling its duty. 

Kdulcora'tion, from edulco, to sweeten 

1. The freeing of any substance from 

saline matter by affusion of water. 

2, The sweetening of a medicine by addi- 
tion of a saccharine substance or sugar. 

Efl In ichthyology, the popular name 
of all the species of the genus Mur anna, 
Lin. The common eeliis the M. anguilla. 
The Conger-eel ( M . conger, Lin.), is found 
in all the seas of Europe. The electnc cel 
or cramp fish is a species of Gymnotus. 

Eel-pot, a sort of basket used for catch- 
ing eels. 

Eel-spear, a forked instrument used 
for catching eels by stabbing them. 

Effect', Lat effectus, that which is pro- 
duced by a cause ; the consequence of a 
cause. In physics, it is an axiom that 
effects are proportional to their adequate 
causes. — In the arts, effect is taken as the 
sensation which a work of design pro- 
duces or ought to produce upon the mind 
of the spectator : to produce a proper 
effect, therefore, the parts require to be 
harmoniously disposed or to be hugely 
great —In law, the word Is used in the 
plural effects, for the moveable goods of a 
person. 

Lfffc'tion, from effect , the geometrical 
construction of a proposition The term 
is also used in reference to problems, 
which, when they are deduced from, or 
founded upon, some general propositions, 
are called the geometrical effeitiom of them. 

Effen'pi, aTurkishword meaning lord 
Applied to civil functionaries, in contra- 
distinction to aga or military personages. 

EpFLOREs'cENCE,from effloresco, to flow er 
( fios , a flower). 1. In botany, the produc- 
tion of flowers. 2 In chemistry, the 

formation of a soft, white powdery sub 
stance in minute spiculse on the surface 
of saline crystals. It takes place either 
bv the abstraction of their water of crjs- | 
tallisation by the air, as in the case of 1 
carbonate of soda, or by the absorption ol 
oxygen from the air, as in the case of 
alum-schist.— —3. In pathology, any mor- 
bid redness of the skin, as in scarlatina. 

Efflu'via, plural of effluvium, from ef 
fluo, to flow out , the particles which con 
tmually exhale from most If not all bodies 
in nature. The term is commonly re- 
stricted to such exhalations as are noxious I 
or disagreeable to the senses Thus we 
speak of the effluvia of putrefying matter, j 
contagious effluvia, &c. 

E. G., an abbreviation of exempli gratid, ! 
for example , for the sake of an instance. 

Eaa abd Tonuub. in architecture , or , 
naments sculptured in the echinus and 
Ionic volutes. I 

Ei'coohafh, from likeness, and 


to write , an instrument contrived 
lbr the purpose of copying drawings. 

EidoorVnion, from likeness, and 
ove&vov, heaven; a delineation of the 
heavens. 

Eistedd'fod, Welsh eistedd, to sit, the 
assemblies of the Welsh bards. 

Ejectment. In law, a mixed action by 
which a lessee when ousted may recover 
his term and damages , it is real as to the 
lands, but personal as to the damages. 

Eubag'nits, the Dutch myrtle or oleas- 
ter, a genus of trees Tetrandna — Mono- 
gyma. Name from i Xaiov, oil, and uyvee 
chaste. Warm and temperate climates. 

Eueosac'charine, from oil, and 

sugar; containing oil and 

sugar 

El^ote'riom, tXeuov, oil ; an apartment 
n ancient baths where the bathers 
anointed themselves. 

Et a Id;c Ann, the name given by Bou- 
det to an acid obtained by the saponifica- 
tion of elaldme. 

Ela'Idink, a substance resembling stea- 
rine, obtained by the action of hyponltric 
acid upon olive, almond, and some other 
oils The name is from iXaua, an olive. 

E'laink, from iXauov, oil , the oily prin- 
ciple of fats, which may be expelled by 
pressure, or by digesting the fat in boiling 
alcohol , upon cooling, the stearine preci- 
pitates, and the elame collects upon the 
surface of the supernatant liquor. It is 
called oleine by some chemists. 

Ela'iodic Acid, an acid obtained from 
elaine. 

E'lais, the oil palm-tree ; a genus. Diaccia 
— Hexandna. Name from,, »X cues, oil. 
Hot climates. 

Elao'ute, from ikcua, an olive, and 
X< 00 *, stone, olive-stone, a sub-species of 
pyramidal felspar; colours dark-brown, 
inclined to green, and flesh red inclined 
to grey or brown. It is the fettstem (fat 
stone) of Werner. 

Elahmothe'iutim, a fossil animal nearly 
allied to the rhinoceros . name from sXa«, 
to drive, and a beast. 

Ei.as'tic, elasticity, from 
(from tXaa»), impulsor. A body is elastic 
which has the power of returning to the 
form from which it was made to deviate 
by some external force , and the force 
which it exerts in endeavouring to re- 
cover its posture is the measure of its 
elasticity. If two bodies when struck to- 
gether rebound and remain unaltered in 
form, they are elastw, if their form be 
alteied, they are non-elastic. If a body 
yield to compression, and return to its 
former hulk when the pressure is re- 
moved, it is elastic , if it he not compres- 
sible, or being so docs not re -assume its 
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former bulk, it is non- elastic. Gases are 
therefore elastic, and liquids are non- 
elastic. All bodies belong to one or other 
of these divisions, yet there is perhaps 
no substance in nature perfectly elastic 
or completely non-elastic : all partake of 
these properties in a greater or less 
degree. 

Elastic Curve, the figure assumed by 
an elastic plate, one end of which is 
fixed horizontally in a vertical plane, 
and the other end loaded with a weight 
tending to bend the plate. 

Ela'ter, the skipper, a genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the serricorne family. 
Name tXar^, a leaper. The E. noctilu- 
cus, Lin., is the most celebrated species. 
It is rather more than an inch long ; 
dusky brown; a convex yellow shining 
spot on each side of the thorax, in con- 
sequence of which it is used by the ladies 
as an ornament for the hair during the 
evening paseo, and the Indians fix it to 
their feet to light them in their noctur- 
nal journeys. This species belongs to South 
America, but the elaterides have a wide 
geographical distribution. 

Elai’e'rite, mineral caoutchouc, a 
brown, massive, elastic variety of bitu- 
men : constituents, 52 carbon , 40 oxygen, 
and 8 hydrogen. 

Elate'riom, from tAan^oi', a name 
given by the Greeks to any drastic purga- 
tive, and to the juiee of the wild cucum- 
ber in particular. At present, (1). The ] 
wild cucumber ( momordica elaterium ) , i 
(21. A peculiar substance deposited from 
the juice of the wild cucumber and dried , 
its active power as a cathartic is derived 
from a minute quantity of elatin which 
it contains ;“T3). The name of a genus of 
annual plants. Manama — Syngenesia, 
South America. 

Ela'tin, the active principle of Ela- 
teriura (q. v.). It is contained in the pro- 
portion of 12 per cent. 

Ei bow. 1. The outer angle made by 

bending the arm 2. The name given 

to an abrupt turn in a river, frequently 
caused from the action of the current 
upon one of the banks, which thereby 
becomes washed away, when the silt is 
thrown to the other side, where it forms 
an elbow.— — 3. The elbows of a window are 
the two panelled flanks, one under each 
shutter.-—— 4. Elbow joints are voussoirs 
of an arch which form part of a horizon- 
tal course. 

El'caja, an Arabian tree, the fruit of 
which is emetic, and is employed in an 
ointment for the cure of the itch. 

El'der. 1. In ecclesiastical affairs, from 
ealdor, the comp, of eld, now old: elders 
are officers, who with the ministers and 
deacons of Presbyterian churches com- 
pose the kirk M“sion In the first Chris- 
tian churches the elders were persons 


who enjoyed ecclesiastical functions. The 
word indeed comprehends apostles, pas- 
tors, presbyters, bishops or overseers ; 
hence the ancient Christian councils were 
called presbytena or councils of elders.—— 
2. In botany, from Sax. ellarn, D&n.hylde- 
tra , the popular name Of the Sambucus, a 
genus of trees of seven species, and as 
many varieties. Temperate climates. 

El Dorado, the Spanish name of an 
imaginary country in South America, 
abounding in gold and precious stones. 

Eleat'ic, an epithet given to a sect of 
philosophers, from Elea, a town of Lu- 
cania, where most of its teachers were 
horn. 

Elect', Lat. electus (from A tyw, to 
choose) ; one chosen. The Calvinists de- 
nominate those whom they believe God 
to have predestinated to be saved, the 
elect. In matters of polity the word elect 
signifies chosen, but not inaugurated. 
Thus the Lord Mayor of London, before 
his predecessor’s mayoralty is expired, is 
called the lord mayor elect. 

EiEc'rioN. In the Caliimstic theology 
the divine choice of objects for salvation 
is election. See Elect. Ill arithmetic , the 
different ways of taking any number of 
quantities given is called election, but the 
term is rarely used. 

Elbc'tive, depending on choice, as nn 
elective monarchy. The term is used in 
chemistry thus : when a substance already 
combined with another is presented to a 
third for which it has a greater affinity, 
it separates from the former and enters 
into combination with the latter, this 
preference is called elective attraction, or 
more commonly elective affinity. It is 
upon this gradation of alterative force 
that the uniformity of chemical action 
depends, and by which decompositions 
are effected. 

Klec'tiuc, from yjXixr^ov, amber; a 
term used, (1). To denote whatever re- 
lates to electricity; (2). To denote a 
substance or body capable of exhibiting 
electricity by means of friction or other- 
wise, and resisting the passage of it from 
one body to another. Hence an ela trie 
is called a non-conductor, and an electric 
per sc. Such are amber, glass, rosin, wax, 
shell-lac, sulphur, &c. 

Elf< 'thical Appara'ttjs, the various 
instruments and machines necessary for 
the illustration of the laws of electric 
action. 

Ei.r< 'tricat. Bat'tpry, a number of 
coated jars connected with each other, 
which being charged or electrified, are 
then exploded or discharged with an 
effect proportioned to the extent of tho 
coated surface 

Ei m 'inn *l Efl. a species of evmno- 
tus ; it is five or six feet long, and com- 
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municates snch violent shocks that men 
and horses are struck down by them 
This power is dependent upon the will 
of the animal, which gives it that direc 
tion it pleases, and renders it effeetivo 
even at a distance It is, however, dis 
sipated by use, just as muscular power is 
— Cuvier The organ, which is the seat of 
this wonderful faculty in the electric cel, 
extends along the under side of the tail 
occupying about half its thickness 
Eusr trical MACHiNr,a part of electn 
cal apparatus constructed for the purpose 
of collecting the electric fluid in quan 
tity, so as to charge iars, &c to exhibit 
its effects in a very sensible manner It 
has been constructed of many forms, either 
for the s ike of convenience or to r< nd< r 
it more efficient I he most common is 
that which consists of a glass cj Under 
fixed in such a manner that it may bt 
turned by a winch a cushion supported 
by a glass pillar, and having a piece of 
silk between it and the cylinder and a 
metallic tube called the prime conductor, 
supported also by a glass pillar, this is 
the cylindrical machine Another form 
is that represented below It has a plate 
of glass instead of the cylinder 



Xlbc'tkical Rubber, a part of electri 
cal apparatus consisting of black oiled 
•Uk, which serves to aid the friction in 
an electrical machine 
Elsc'tric Fluid, a term for that which 
produces electrical effects , the matter of 
electricity 

Elec tric Condenser, an instrument by 
•which small quantities of electricity may 
be accumulated and rendered apparent , 
B is a brass plate supported by a glass 
stem A is another brass plate of the same 


size, capable of being placed as close to 
it as possi- 
ble without 
touching It 
is supported 
by a brass 
stem which 
moves upon 
a joint, so 
that it is ca- 
pable of as 
Burning the 
position at 
0 

Fibc'tric Jar See Leyden Jar 
Tik tric ity (see Eifctrii ) the name 
of an unknown natural power which pro- 
duces a vast variety of phenomena the 
first of which were observed (by Thales, 
a ( 600) m the mineral substance called 
amber by us, but electron by the Greeks 
It was thence called electric power , and 
the laws, hypotheses, experiments, Ac , 
by which the electrical phenomena are at 
tempted to be explained and illustrated 
constitute electricity It a glass tube be 
rubbed with a dry silk handkerchief, and 
thf n approached to bits of paper cotton, 
feathers, Ac it will first attract these bo- 
dies then repel them After a while the 
excited body loses its influence, but it 
may be renewed for any number of times 
by friction If we substitute a Btlck of 
sealing wax for the glass tube, and rub it 
with a dry, warm flannel, it will, when 
approwched to a feather, exhibit the same 
phenomena of attraction and repulsion, 
and in the same order , but If we present 
the excited wax to a feather which has 
received the repulsive property from the 
glass, or the excited glass to the light sub- 
stance repelled by the wax, strong at- 
traction will be manifested in both cases 
From these phenomena is deduced the 
doctrine of two electricities, — the vitre- 
ous and resinous of the theory of Du Fay, 
or the positivt and negative of the theory 
of I)r Franklin The same phenomena 
gave rise to the terms electrical attraction 
and electrical repulsion 
Elfctric Kite, a contrivance devised 
by Dr Franklin to verify his hypothesis 
respectlng*the Identity of electricity and 
lightning It differs nothing in shape 
fiom a school boy s kite, but is covered 
with silk or varnished paper, and armed 
with a wire The string with which the 
kite is raised is hemp, with a piece of 
silk cord or ribbon next the hand From 
a key suspended at the union of the 
twine and silk, when the kite is raised 
during a thunder storm, a Leyden jar 
may be charged The experiment is not 
| perfectly free from danger 

Elec'tric Sfarx If a body contain- 
ing only its natural share of electricity 
be presented sufficiently near to a body 
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electrified positively or negatively, a quan- 
tity of electricity will force itself through 
the air from the latter to the former, ap- 
pearing in the form of an intense spark, 
Called the electric spark. 

Electric Tension or Intensity, that 
state of a body which is measured by an 
electrometer. 

Electro-Chemistry, a depaitment of 
science which treats of the agency of 
electricity and galvanism in effecting che- 
mical changes. 

Electro-Dynamics, the phenomena of 
electricity in motion. 

Elkc'trode, from ijXtxrgor, electricity, 
and Hot, away; the point at which an 
electric current enters or quits the body 
through which it passes. The name is 
chiefly used in speaking of the plates of 
a galvanic battery, by which the current 
asses into and out of the liquid, and as 
eing the doors by which the current 
enters and departs. These arc further 
distinguished as the zincode and plat mode. 

Elkc'tro-Mao'netism, a branch of elec- 
trical science showing the joint effects of 
electricity, or galvanism, and magnetism ; 
magnetism produced by electricity. 
Electrol'ysis, 1 from ijXtjerfor, eiec- 
Electroly'ts, / tricity, and \Cu, to 
loosen. The process of resolving a com- 
pound body into its elements by the vol- 
taic current, has been named electroly- 
sis, and substances which can be so 
decomposed, are called electrolytes. * 
Elbctrom'bteb , the electricity-measurer ; 
an instrument for mea- 
suring the quantity or 
intensity of electricity, 
or the degree in which a 
body is electrified. The 
most common is the 
quadrant electrometer , 
shown in the figure. 

The index, composed of 
a straw terminated by 
a pith ball, moves from 
its centre of suspension 
as the charge increases, 
and measures the in- 
tensity upon the gradu- 
ated semicircle. 

Electroeh'ortjs, from 
tXtzr£6¥, &nd to 
bear; an electric ma- 
chine, consisting of two plates, one of 
which is a resinous electric, and the other 
a metallic plate. A second polished metal 
plate, of rather smaller diameter, is fitted 
with a glass handle, by which it can be 
lifted on or off the upper surface of the plate 
of resin. When the resin has been excited 
by gentle friction with dry fur or flannel, 
and the plate placed upon it by its 
handle, and Immediately removed, it 
will be found feebly charged with resin- 



ous electricity. If it be then replaced and 
uninsulated by a metallic rod, and again 
lifted by its insulating handle, it will 
be found to 
give a strong 
spark of vi- 
treous elec- 
tricity. The 
process may 
be repeated 
an unlimited 
number of 
times with- 
out additional excitation. 

Elbctro-Po'lar, applied to conductors, 
one end of which is positive and the other 
negative. 

Elec troscope, from eXs terror, electron, 
and rxonee, to view ; an instrument for 
exhibiting the attractive 
and repulsive agency of 
electricity. This term is 
generally used synonym- 
ously with electrometer, but 
sometimes applied appro- 
priately to Bennet’s gold- 
leaf electrometer, shown in 
the figure with gold leaves 
apart. Coulomb’s torsion- 
electrometer Is an excellent electroscope. 

Ele'gance (Fr. and Eng.), from ele- 
gantia : “ The beauty of propriety, not of 
greatness.” — Johnson. In literature, the 
elegance of a composition consists in well- 
chosen words and phrases arranged in an 
appropriate and happy manner. This 
implies neatness, purity, and perspicuous 
arrangement of parts — a style calculated 
to please rather than excite admiration 
or strong feeling. It is now much out of 
fashion. Elegance of speaking includes 
propriety of diction and gracefulness of 
action. In architecture and painting, ele- 
gance consists in a nice distribution of the 
parts with a just regard to their propor- 
tions and appropriate embellishments. 
Similarly, the term may be applied in a 
loose way to many works both of nature 
and art, which please by their symmetry. 

ElfAht. In law, a writ of execution 
by which a defendant’s goods are ap- 
praised and delivered to the plaintiff, 
upon a recognizance that he is able in 
his goods to satisfy his creditors. 

Ei/KMKNT,Lat. clemen turn, a simple sub- 
stance, or one which has not been decom- 
posed. The ancients considered fire, air, 
earth, and water, to be of this nature; 
hence they are still called the four ele- 
ments. Three of these elements, air, earth, 
and water, are however now well known 
to be compound bodies ; but instead of the 
four classical elements, chemistry at pre- 
sent recognises 54, of which 41 are me- 
tallic. These are termed elementary bodies. 

Blemen'tary. In chemistry , is synony- 
mous with undecompoui ide<L 
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Elements, plu. ot element (q. v.). 1. In 
chemistry. See Element. The elements 
of a compound body are its constituent 
parts : these may be either proximate or 
ultimate, — — 2. In astronomy, certain 
quantities which require to be known in 
order to determine something else ; thus 
the elements of the planets require to be 
known in order to determine the theory 
of their elliptic motion. 3. First prin- 
ciples, as the elements of geometry. 4. 

The bread and wine in the eucharist. 

Ei.k'mi, or Gum-elemi, a resin which 
exudes fn>m incisions made in the bark 
of the Amyris elemifera, a tree which 
grows in South America and Brazil. 

E'lench, Lat. elenchtis , a fallacious ar- 
gument. A sophism. 

El'bphant, the largest terrestrial ani- 
mal. Sec Elephab. 

Elephant, White. A Danish order of 
knighthood. 

Ei/ephant-bb'etle, a large species of 
scarabeus found in South America. It is 
covered by a hard black shell, is nearly 
four inches long, and has a proboscis an 
inch and a quarter in length. 

Elephantiasis, a species of leprosy, 
named popularly eleptiant-leg , from the 
swellings and incrustations resembling 
those of the hide of an elephant. It is con- 
sidered contagious. 

El'bphas, the elephant. Order 

pachydermata ; family proboscidiana. 
There are two species ; the Indian ele- 
phant (£■ Indicus, Cuv.), and the African 
elephant ( E . Afneanus, Cuv.). The first 
has an oblong head, the latter a round 
head. Elephants live in herds, and their 
food is strictly vegetable. 

Eleusin'ian Mysteries, anciently se- 
cret religious rites annually performed at 
Eleusis. 

Eleva'tion, Lat. elevatio, a raising 
{lew, to raise). 1. In astronomy, altitude, 
the height of a body above the horizon of 
any place.-—— 2. In gunnery, &c. the angle 
which the axis of the gun makes with the 
horizon.— — 3. In perspective, the repre- 
sentation of the whole body, a geometri- 
cal projection drawn on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. 

Eleva'tob. 1. In anatomy, a muscle 
which serves to raise a part to which it is 

attached, as the lip. 2. In surgery, an 

instrument for raising a depressed portion 
o f bone, especially of the cranial bones. 

Elf-ar'rowb, flint-stones sharpened on 
both sides in the shape of arrow -heads, 
made use of in war by the ancient Britons, 
but vulgarly supposed to have been Bhot 
by elves or fairies. 

El'gin Marbles, certain ancient mar- 
bles brought from Greece by the Earl of 
Elgin, chiefly from the Parthenon at 
Athens, and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, having been purchased by govern- 


ment for 35 ,0001. They are believed to be 
the work of Phidias. Among them are 
some of the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture. 

Elimination, from elimino, to thrust 
out, denotes, in analysis, that process by 
which all the unknown quantities, except 
one, are exterminated out of an equation. 

Eliqca'tion, from eliquo, to melt. An 
operation by means of which a more fu- 
sible substance is separated from one less 
fusible, by applying a degree of heat suf- 
ficient to fuse all the former, and not the 
latter. 

Eli'bor, from Norm, eliser, to choose. 
In law, when the sheriff is not an indif- 
ferent party in a suit, or when he is con- 
cerned by interest or affinity, the twin? 
is issued to the coroners : or if exception 
lies to these, It is issued to two persons of 
the county, named by the court and 
sworn. These art* called elisors, and re- 
turn the jury 

Elk, an animal of the cervine genus, 
the Cervus alee, Lin. Found in the nor- 
thern regions of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica. In the latter country it is called 
moose, from the Indian name musu. 

Ell, a measure of length. The English 
ell is 49 inches, the Rcotch 37*2, the 
French 54, and the Flemish 27. 

El'lii*8B, Ellipsis, lAAu-vJ/if, defect. 
1. In geometry, a figure generated from 
the section of a 
cone by a plane 
cutting both 
_ sides of the 
v cone, but not 
parallel with 
the base : popu- 
» larly called an 

oval. The line C D is the transverse dia- 
meter, and the shorter line, AB, is the 
conjugate diameter. The3e lines are at 
right angles to each other, and both 
equally divided in the centre ; they are, 
therefore, called the greater and lesser 

axis. 2. In grammar, a fiirure of syntax, 

by which one or more words are omitted, 
which the hearer or reader may supply 

Ei.i.iv'soip, an elliptical spheroid, being 
a solid generated by the revolution of an 
ellipse about either axis. 

Elliptic, ) something relating to an 

Ellip'tical, j ellipse. An elliptical are 
is any part of the periphery of an ellipse- 
An elliptic conoid is synonymous with 
spheroid. An elliptic dial is one usually 
made to fold up for convenience of the 
pocket. An elliptic spindle is the solid ge- 
nerated by the revolution of any segment 
of an ellipse about its chord. Mlipticol 
Compasses. See Compass. 

Elliptic‘ity, the difference between 
the greater and lesser semi-axis of an 
ellipse. 

EllipTookaph, from lAAliiJ/if, an ellip- 
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sis, and yfaQet, to describe. An instru- 
ment for drawing ellipses. 

El'mo’s Fire, St., an appearance caused 
by fiery meteors in the atmosphere, often 
seen playing about the masts and rigging 
of ships at sea. It is an electrical pheno- 
menon. 

Elonga'tion, from longus. 1. In astro- 
nomy, the angle under which we see a 
planet from the sun when reduced to the 
ecliptic, or it is the angle formed by two 
lines proceeding from the earth’s centre 
to the centres of the sun and planet when 
reduced to the ecliptic. The greatest 
elongation is the greatest distance which 
the planet recedes from the sun. It can 
only be used in speaking of the inferior 
planets Venus and Mercury. 2. In sur- 

gery, an imperfect luxation, where the 
ligaments are only lengthened, and the 
bone not put out of its socket ; also the 
extension of a limb for the purpose of 
reducing a dislocation or fracture. 

E'll-l, a Jewish month answering to 
part of August and September. 

Eltttria'tion, from dutrio , to cleanse. 
The operation of pulverising a solid sub- 
stance, diffusing it through a large body 
of water, allowing it to settle for a little 
till the larger and heavier partielps sub- 
side, and then pouring off or decanting 
the supernatant liquor. The liquid run 
off will be found to contain an impalpable 
powder, which in repose will collect on 
the bottom, and may be taken out and 
dried. This is a method employed by 
chemists, Ac., to separate substances of 
different specific gravities. 

Elvdor'ic, from iXatov, oil, and ubto$, 
water. A term applied to a mode of paint- 
ing with a substance containing oil and 
water. 

El'vtra, plural of elytron, the wing- 
sheath of an insect, from tXv», to involve. 
The elytra are the crustaceous membranes 
which cover the true membranous wings 
of coleopterous insects. 

El'vtroid, from tXwrjov, a sheath, and 
ubot, like; sheath-like. 

Emar'ginate, Lat. emarginatus , nicked ; 
applied, 1. In botany, to leaves terminating 

in a small notch at the summit. 2 In 

conchology, to shells which have no mar- 
gin, but have the edges hollowed out. 

3. In mineralogy, to crystals having all 
the edges of the primitive form truncated 
each by one face. 

Exralx'ing, a process in which balsams 
were employed to preserve human corpses 
from putrification. A body thus prepared 
is called a mummy (q. v.). Modern che- 
mistry furnishes more simple means of 
preventing putrefaction than the Egyp- 
tian system of salting, spicing, smoking, 
and bitumeniog. 


Embar'go, an order issued by the go- 
vernment of a country to prevent the 
sailing of ships out or into port. The 
word is Spanish, embargo, from the same 
root as embarrass. 

Embattled. In architecture, indented 
with notches in the form of embrasures, 
and on the top of a wall, parapet, or other 
building. Heralds expressed the embat- 
tled line or embrasure by the word cre- 
nelle ; the military architect sometimes 
calls them cannonieres ; and meurtrieres 
when only big enough tor muskets : and 
when the parapet is so low that camion 
may be shot without embrasures, they 
are said to shoot en barbe. 

Ember, in ember days, ember -weeks, is 
the Saxon emb-ren or ymb rime, a circle 
or revolution , from ymb , around, and ren, 
or ryne, course. Ember-days are the 
"Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after 
Quadragesima- Sunday, after Whit-Sun- 
day, after Holyrood-day in September, 
and after St. Lucia’s-day in December : 
they arc therefore days returning at cer- 
tain seasons. Ember-weeks are the weeks 
in which ember-days fall, and formerly, 
our ancestors used the words ember-fast 
and ember-tide or season. 

Em'bi.em, from tpSkria, properly inlaid 
or Mosaic work, from t/xCotXXu, to insert ; 
something inserted into the body of an- 
other. The term is now used to designate a 
painted or sculptured enigma, such as the 
image of Scaevola holding his hand in the 
lire with these word* : “ agere et pah for- 
titer Romanum eat " — to do and to suffer 
with fortitude is lloman. 

Em'm.vmentb, from Norm, emblear, from 
emblecr, to bow, bit, corn ; the produce of 
land sown or planted by a tenant for life 
or years, whose estate is determined sud- 
denly after the land is sown and before 
harvest. The word comprehends the pro- 
duce of all annual plants, but not of per- 
ennial plants. 

Em'boi vs, ipQoXoe ; anything inserted 
and acting in another, as the piston of a 
pump. 

Embos'sino, from Fr. bosse, a protuber- 
ance ; the forming or fashioning of works 
in relievo, whether by raising, by carving, 
or by depression ; wherein, according to 
the prominence of the figures, they are 
said to be in alto, mezzo, or basso-relievo. 
Wood, stone, and other inflexible sub- 
stances are embossed by carving; ailver- 
plate, Ac-, by the pressure of a hydrostatic 
press upon thepattems ;pn per, clothe, Ac., 
by revolving cylinders on which the re- 
quired patterns are engraved. Mr Thos. 
Greig of Rose-Bank, near Bury, Lanca- 
shire, patented an invention in 1835 for 
both embossing and printing silk, cotton, 
Ac., in one or more colours at one opera- 
tion. 
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Emsra'cery. In law , an attempt to cor- 
rupt a jury. 

EMBnAs'uRB(Pr.), from ebraser , to widen; 
an aperture in a parapet through which 
cannon are fired, called also an embattle - 
mmt . — In architecture , the enlargement of 
the aperture of a door or window towards 
the Inside of the wall. 

Embroi'dery, figured work wrought 
with silver or gold, or both, on silk, cloth, 
stuffs, or muslins. The art was till lately 
a handicraft practised by ladies of rank, 
on account of its elegance, but an inge- 
nious machine, invented by M. Kulmann 
of Mulhausen, has brought it within the 
factory system. By this machine one 
female may attend to 140 needles doing 
the work of 20 hand sewers. 

Em'ehaed, a gem of a beautiful green 
colour, called by the Latins Smaraydus, 
from arfM^acyhos- Under this name are 
comprehended the prismatic emerald, the 
eudase of Werner and Hatly, and the 
rhombohedral emerald, which contains 
two varieties, the precious emerald, and 
beryl or common emerald. The consti- 
tuents of the emerald are 65 alumina, 16 
glucina, 13 oxide of chromium w ith some 
lime and iron. 

Emergent, Lat. emergens, rising above 
the water; applied, 1. To a star at the 
moment it goes out of the sun’s beams so 

as to become visible. 2. To the year or 

epoch from which any computation of 
time is made. 

Emkri'ti (Lat.), the public functionaries 
of Home who had retired from their coun- 
try’s service on half-pay. 

Emer'sion, from emergo. The term is 
chiefly used in astronomy, for the appear- 
ance of the sun and moon after they have 
undergone an eclipse. The minutes or 
scruples of emersion, as applied to a lunar 
eclipse, is the arc of the moon’s orbit 
which she has passed through from the 
time she begins to emerge from the earth’s 
shadow. The term emersion is also used 
for the re-appearance of a star which had 
been hid by the sun’s rays. See Emergent. 

Em'ery, a mineral substance, a sub- 
species of corundum, used in powder for 
polishing hard bodies, as metals, glass, 
&c. It contains alumina (about 60 per 
cent.;, silica, and iron. It is imported in 
large quantities from the Island of Naxos, 
in which it occurs abundantly at Cape 
Emeri. 

Em'etine, a substance obtained from 
the ipecacuanha root, of whose emetic 
properties it is believed to be the sole 
cause. It forms transparent brownish-red 
scales. Half a grain is a dose. 

Eminence, Lat. eminentta, elevation ; 
an honorary title given to cardinals since 
the time of Urban VIII., previous to 
which they were styled illustnssim* and 
revereudu&uni. ' 


Esunen'tial EauA'Tiou, a name for a 
certain assumed equation, which involves 
itself in several particular equations. 

Emir, a title of dignity among the 
Turks, denoting a prince. The title was 
first borne by the Caliphs, but when they 
assumed the title of Sultan, that of Emir 
remained to their children. At length it 
was attributed to all who were deemed 
descendants of Mohammed by hlB daugh- 
ter Fatimah. 

Em'issory, Lat. emissorius, from emitto, 
an epithet applied by physiologists to 
ducts which convey fluids out of the 
body, especially to certain veins. 

Kmolles'cence, emollescens, softening, 
a term used in metallurgy for that degree 
of softening in a fusible body which alters 
its shape ; the first and lowest degree of 
fusibility. 

Empa'lemfnt, from »» and pains, a 
stake ; a fencing. In heraldry, a con- 
junction of coats of arms, pale- wise. In 
botany, an old name for the calyx or 
flower-cup. 

Em'phyma, from i/Mpvcrouu, to inflate; a 
tumour originating below the integu- 
ments, and unaccompanied with inflam- 
mation , such as fleshy, bony, and other 
morbid growths. 

Kmpiiyted'sis, t/Lctptvcrts - In law , a 
contract by which property is given to 
be possessed for ever, or for a long term, 
on condition it shall be improved, and 
a small annual rent paid to the granter. 

Emplec'tion, tf^rrX $%&, I entangle. Ia 
architecture, a method of constructing 
walls, in which the front stones were 
wrought fair and filled in with stones be- 
hind. 

Emprosthot'onob, t/x<r£a<r8tv , forwards, 
ruva>, I draw ; a spasmodic action of the 
muscles by which the body is drawn 
forwards. 

Empye'sis, from i/ul-tvoiu, to suppurate; 
the name given by Dr. Good to a genus 
of diseases characterised by phlegmonous 
pimples, which gradually fill withapuru- 
lent fluid, e.g., small-pox. 

Empy'real, from tv and trvf, fire; 
formed of the element of fire. Empyreal 
air is a name given by Scheele to oxygen 
gas. 

Empybb'cm. In theology, the highest 
heaven where the pure element of fire, 

, is supposed to subsist. 

Emfyreu'jia, t/uerv^tvpca from vug; the 
peculiar and disagreeable smell produced 
by the burning of animal and vegetable 
oily matters in close vessels, or under such 
circumstances as prevent the accession of 
air to a considerable part of the mass, 
and occasion an imperfect combustion. 

E'mo. In ornithology, the struthio eat t- 
suarius of New Holland. 
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Emul'gknt, Lat. emvlgcns, milking , ap- 
plied to the artery and vein which go 
from the aorta and vena cava to the kid- 
ncj s, because the ancients supposed that 
they strained, or as it were milked the 
serum through the kidneys. The emul- 
gent arteries supply the kidneys with 
blood. 

Emunc'tokt, from emungo, to drain off. 
The cmunctories are the excretory ducts 
of the body, and the cavities containing 
the fluids to be excreted. The skin and 
kidneys, are the common emunctories 

Enal'lage, tvaXhasyr), change , a gram- 
matical figure by which some change is 
made in the common mode of speech, as 
when one case or mood is put for another. 

Enam'el (Fr. en email). 1. The hard 
siliceous substance which coven? the 

teeth. 2. In the arts, a coloured glass 

formed by combination of different metal- 
lic oxides, to which some fixed fusible salt 
is added, as borates, fluates, and phos- 
phates. Enamels possess all the proper- 
ties of glass except its transparency. They 
are used to counterfeit gems, and in 
enamel painting. 

Enam'ei -I’ainting is performed on 
plates of gold or copper. The plate is 
first covered with a coating of white 
enamel The colours finely ground are 
\ mixed with oil of spike and hud on The 
l plate is then gently warmed, and after- 
wards made red-hot, to incorporate the 
I colours of the picture with the enamel. 

Enan'thbsis, from tv and ctv(ke», floreo ; 
efflorescence from internal affection , a 
I sash. The term is opposed to exanihests , 
I an eruption on the skin, not connected 
I w ith internal affection. 

Enartheo'sis, from c» and a^B^ev, a 
joint; the ball and socket-loint , a spe- 
cies of diarthrosis in which the round 
head of one bone is received into a cavity 
of another, in such a manner as to admit 
t of motion in every direction 
j Enczs'nia, from tyxu tvia, renewal , a 
] festival among the Jews called the Feast 
, of Dedication (of the Temple). The term 
has since been used for any commemora- 
I tive festival. 

Encan'thiv, from i» and xavOor, the 
angle of the eye ; a disease of the lachry- 
mal caruncle of the eyo, appearing at 
first as a small, soft, red, but often livid 
excrescence, granulated like a mulberry. 
It often assumes a cancerous malignity, 
and emits an exceedingly acrid discharge. 

Encak'pus, Or. from iv, and xa^xof, 
fruit , the festoons on a frieze. 

Encaustic, from f* mid xauv> to burn , 
burning in , applied to a species of paint- 
ing in wax liquefied by heat, whereby 
the colours acquire considerable hardness, 
brilliancy, and durability. The term has 


also been applied to painting on porce- 
lain, enamel-work, and to painting oh 
glass ; and in short to all species of paint- 
ing where the colours are fixed by means 
of heat, and even to workB in metals 
where gold and silver are inlaid, melted, 
or laid on by the application of heat. 

EnceTnte (Fr. from en and ccindre ), to 
gird. 1. The wall or rampart which sur- 
rounds a place, sometimes composed of 
bastions and curtains. — **2. In law, a 
state of pregnancy. 

Encephalon, ) tyxtQetXof- The brain, 

En cephAlos, j 6v and xt$*X*i , the head, 
or contents of the cranium 

Enchajs'ino, Chah'ing, Fr. enchasser, to 
enchase , the art of enriching and beauti- 
fying any work in metal by some design 
or figure represented in low relievo Gold 
and silver plate are usually enchased. It 
is a species of embossing performed by 
punching out from the back, and clearing 
with gravers and like tools. 

Encho'rial, from ty%a>{iov, a term ap- 
plicable to whatever is characteristic of 
a country, but especially applied to the 
language, and used in ancient Egyptian 
inscriptions, as distinguished from hiero- 
glyphics (the sacred language) and from 
the Greek. These are all found on the 
ltosetta stone of black basalt. 

EnchjridTon (Gr.), from «y, and %s/( t 
hand A manual, a short and useful com- 
pilation 

En'clivk, from clans. A heraldic term 
denoting something let into another, es- 
pecially when the piece so let in is a 
square. 

Enclit'ic, from i yXtrtxof, inclined. 
Applied to particles or words so closely 
connected with others as to seem parts of 
them , as que in vtrumque. Such particles 
are also called enclitics 

En'criniti, a fossil encrinus. The en- 
crlnitcs form a genus of the order criooi- 
dea, known by the name of stone-lily. 
See Encrinus. 

EncrinTtal, containing encrinites, as 
the encnmtal marble of Derbyshire, which 
consists chiefly of encrinites cemented 
together by carbonate of lime. 

Encri'nub, a genus of radiate animals 
or zoophytes. Class Enchinodermata , or- 
der Pedicellata, Cuv. Name from xfivov, 
a lily, in allusion to the form. There are 
only two living species known, but the 
fossil genera are exceedingly numerous. 

Encyst'ed, from cyst. A term applied 
to tumours when the matter is inclosed 
in a sac or cyst. 

EndecAoon, or Un dec Agon, tvitxa, 
eleven, and ymiu , angle. A plane geo- 
metrical figure bounded by eleven sides. 

Endem'io, from tv, and Tinuec, people. 
Teculiar to a country. Applied to any 



disease that affects many persons of the 
same country, proceeding from some cause 
peculiar to the country or region where it 
prevails. The term is often used substan- 
tively. 

Endocar'ditib, from tviov, within, and 
xafitx, the heart. Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the heart. 

En'docarp, from ivhsv, within, and 
xot^xof , fruit. The stone or shell of cer- 
tain fruits, as the cherry. The outer shin 
is the epicnrp, and the fleshy substance 
the mrcocarp. 

Endogenous, from tvtiov, within, and 
yivmoii, to engender. An epithet for 
plants (endogens), the growth of whose 
stems takes place by addition from with- 
in. The ferns and equicetaceae are endo- 
genous plants ; most others are exogenous, 
or increase from without. See Exoupnh. 

En»opi.eo'ka, fy$ 0 i>,und jrA tvfa. side. In 
botany, the internal integuments, of a seed. 

Endouhiz'.®, ivhov, and root. The 
embryo of monocotyledons. 

Endosmo’sis, from ivbov> within, and 
mttfMt, impulsion. The passage of fluids 
through the membranes of organised 
bodies from the exterior to the interior. 
Some gases endosmose. 

Endosper'mium, iv'hov, and gjrtf/tta, 
seed. The albumen of seeds. 

Enfeoffment, from in and fief. The 
deed whereby one is invested with the 
fee simple of an estate. 

Enfilade (Fr.), a line or straight pas- 
sage (<■»», and fil, a thread). A term used 
in speaking of trenches, <fec. which may 
be seen and scoured with shot all the 
length of a line. Hence trenches are 
usually dug in a zig-zag maimer, that they 
may not be enfiladed, or shot ulong their 
whole length. 

Enfi'i.ed. In heraldry, a term desig- 
nating that a head or other charge is 
placed on the blade of a sword. 

Engaged Columns are thobe attached 
to, or built in, walls or piers, a portion 
being concealed. 

Enginb'er, Fr. ingenicur. A person 
skilled in mathematics and mechanics, 
and whose business it is to form plans, 
and superintend the construction of 
works. If these are for offence and de- 
fence he is called a military engineer ; if 
they are intended for Industrial purposes, 
as public works, railways, canals, &c., he 
is called a civil engineer. The name is also 
used to designate one who constructs 
engines. 

En'oiscope, an instrument, a kind of 
microscope. 

Engom'phosis, from *v, and ys/ut^se, 
a nail A species of articulation which 
resembles a nail driven into wood, as a 
tooth in its socket. 


EHGiuTtMENT, the ring of dots round 
the edge of a model. 

Engra'vino, the art of producing upon 
plates of copper or other metal, by means 
of a steel instrument called a grax er, re- 
presentations, as letters, portraits, &e., 
without theme of aqua-fortis, and which, 
by means of ink and a rolling press, are 
transferred to paper. Copper ’ias hither- 
to been generally used for engraving upon , 
but for tine pieces, steel plates are used, 
and many “ pictorial editions” are now 
got up with wood engravings. In com- 
plicate pieces, as landscapes, etching and 
dry-point engraving are usually combined, 
so that the picture is produced in a cer- 
tain state by means of nitric acid, and 
finished with the graver. 

En&kos8 , ) In law (1.) To copy in a 

Engross'ino. ) a large (gross) hand any 
deed or record, for preservation on paper 
or parchment. (2.) To buy up corn or other 
dead victuals with intent to sell them 
again, and thereby to make profit by en- 
hancing the price. For a long time, most 
scarcities which occurred in the country 
were ascribed to the influence of engross- 
ers and forestallers, and hence statutes 
were framed for the suppression of en- 
grossing and forestalling. The first is still 
an indictable offence, punishable at com- 
mon law by fine and imprisonment. 

Enhvrmo'nk . In music , an epithet for 
such species of composition as proceed on 
very small intervals, or smaller intervals 
than the diatonic and chromatic An en- 
harmonic interval is the eighth of a tone. 

En'neagon , from tm«, nine, and ym »<*, 
a corner. A figure of nine sides and nine 
angles. 

Enneahe'dria, from %vna, nine, and 
|&£ a, a side. A genus of columnar double- 
pointed crystals, composed of a trigonal 
column, terminated at each end by a tri- 
gonal pyramid. 

Ennean'dria, from tvrta, nine, and 
ctvr,f, a man. A class of plants of the 
sexual system, containing such as have 
hermaphrodite flowers with nine sta- 
mina. 

Enneapet'alous, from tma. nine, and 
TiTotXov , a petal. A coralla having nine 
petals. 

Enneat'ic, lfrom imz, nine ; every 

Enneatical, / ninth. Enneatical days 
are every ninth of a disease ; enneoHc years 
are every ninth of an individual’s life. 

Enrock'ment, a term applied to the 
stone-tilling upon breakwaters and the 
banks of rivers, underneath quays, &c. 
It consists of large stones thrown in at 
random, and of sufficient size to resist 
the action of the current. 

Enrolment, the registering of a docu- 
ment in the rolls of chancery, or superior 
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courts of common law, or the records of 
quarter sessions. 

Ens, J (pan. pres, of ease, to be.) The 

En'titt, ) old metaphysicians distiu- 

? ;uished the ens reale and ens jcosittvum 
rom their ms rationis, which exists only 
in the imagination. The old chemists 
also had their ens to designate the essence 
or virtue of a substance. 

En'sate, Lat. ensatns, shaped like a 
sword (etuis). See Ensiform. 

Ensem'bus (Fr.),a term used in the fine 
arts to denote the general effect of a whole 
work, without reference to the parts. 

En'sxfohm , Lat. ensiformu, sword-shaped 
(from ensis and forma) ; applied to leaves, 
&c. 

Extab'latcre, Fr. entablement, from 
Lat. tabula , that part of a column which 
includes the cornice, frieze, and architrave 
vq. v ). 

Gma'ii, from Fr. entailler, to cut. In 
law, an estate entail, abridged and limited 
by tertam conditions, prescribed by the 
first donor, to descend in a particular line 
of heirs. Estates-tail are either general or 
special, and are alwajs letter estates than 
a fee simple. To entail is to settle the 
descent of lands so that no subsequent 

possessor can bequeath or alienate it. 

2. In Gothic architecture the term entail is 
used to denote delicate carving. 

Enta'sia, from entasis j u generic name 
for constrictive spasm, embracing trismus, 
tetanus, priapism, &c. 

En'tasis, irTac.ru , from t vrtivat, to 
strain , a name given to the slight curva- 
ture of the shafts of the ancient Grecian 
columns, particularly the Doric, which is 
exceedingly graceful. 

Ente. In heraldry, a term signifying 
grafted. 

Ent'elecht, ivnXixiict, an Aristotelian 
word expressing an object in its complete 
existence, as opposed to potential exist- 
ence. 

En'tering 1. Entering goods at the 
custom-house is the lodging of a manifest 
of them, and gaining permission to land 

them. 2 Entering ports are ports cut 

on the middle gun-deck of thrpe-decked 

vessels to serve as doors. 3 Entertng 

ropes, three ropes hanging from the en- 
tering ports of a ship, on the right, left, 
and middle of the steps; called also side 
ropes. 

Enteri'tis, from tyrtfov, an intestine, 
inflammation of the intestines. 

Entehoce'le, from tmgoy, an intestine, 
and xykri, a tumour ; an intestinal rupture 
or hernia. 

Entfro</raphy, from i vrtfov* an intes- 
tine, and euptj, description ; anatomical 
description of the intestines. 
Exteeol'oov, from trrt{6r,an intestine, 


and kayos, doctrine ; that part of anatomy 
which treats of the intestines. 

En'thymf.me, ivOufirifM, from o and 
Bvptos, mind; a term in rhetoric for an 
argument consisting of only two proposi- 
tions, an antecedent, and a consequent 
deduced from it, the major is not ex- 
pressed, but supposed to be present to the 
mind. 

Entire, complete or undivided. In bo- 
tany, applied to leaves when the margins 
are devoid of notches, serration, or inci- 
sions.— In conchology, applied to a shell, in 
opposition to cmargmate. 

Entire'ty, l In laio, the whole of a 

Entilrtie. j thing, in distinction from 
a moiety. 

Entomol 'oar, from bvTOfi&ac, an insect, 
and kayos, discourse; that branch of 
zoology which treats of insects. 

Entomobtom'ata., the second family of 
Hiphobranehiata, in the conchological 
s> stem of Do Illainville, including many 
genera, as Buecinum, Doliurn, &c., ail 
univalves. 

Entumos'traca, from t v to pea, an insect, 
and oo-T^aKOv, a shell, shelled insects, 
which, in the arrangement of Cuvier, 
form the second section of Crustacea. 
They are mostly microscopic, and all 
aquatic, generally inhabiting fresh water. 

Entoz'oa, from tyros, within, and 
an animal , intestinal worms. These form 
the second class of the Eadiala in Cuvier’s 
arrangement. The greater number in- 
habit the bodies of other animals 

En'tremets (Fr.), small plates or dain- 
ties set between the principal dishes at 
Table. The term is used in music for the 
inferior movements inserted in a compo- 
sition between those of more importance. 

En tkfi’as (Fr), a term used in the 
menage for the broken pace of a horse re- 
sembling an amble. 

En'tresol (Fr.) See Mezzanine 

En'trochi, l from r^o^cf , awheel; 

En'trochite8, ' wheel-stones; a name 
given to the broken stems of fossil eneri- 
nites. These are well known under the 
name of St. Cuthbert’s beads. 

En'tut, Fr entree. 1. In commerce, the 
depositing of a ship's papers in the cus- 
tom-house, and obtaining licence to land 
goods : — “ The person entering any goods 
inn aids, shall deliver to the collector or 
comptroller a bill of the entry of such 
goods, fairly written in words at length, 
expressing the name of the ship, the plate 
whence the goods were brought, and the 
name of the person in whose name the 
goods are to be entered, and the quantity 
and description of the goods,” &o — this is 

a bill of entry. 2 In law, a w rit directed 

to a sheriff, requiring him to command 
the tenant of land, that he render to the 
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demandant the premises in question, or 
appear in court on such a day and show 
reason why he has not done it, is termed 

u writ of entry. 8. Accounts arc entered 

in account- books, and these account-books 
arc kept either by tingle or double entry. 

Enumer'ai'ion. In rhetoric , that part 
of a peroration in which the orator re- 
capitulates the principal points or heads 
of the discourse or argument. 

Enor'ney. In heraldry, an epithet for 
a bordure charged with wild beasts. 

En'vei ore, a wrapper, Fr cnreloppe ; ft 
term in fortification for a work of earth, 
sometimes in the form of a single parapet, 
and at others like a small rampart with a 
parapet, raised sometimes on the ditch, 
and sometimes beyond It, to cover weak 
places with single lines. 

En'vironne'. In heraldry, surround 
with other things. 

Envoy , Fr. envoy e, from envoyer, to send ; 
a person deputed by government to nego- 
tiate some affair with a foreign govern- 
ment. Envoys are inferior in rank to 
ambassadors, but arc equally under the 
protection of the law of nations. 

E’ocene, from fja/j, aurora, and xxmt , 
recent ; one of the four terms proposed by 
M. Deshaycs and Mr. Lyell, to designate 
the marine formations of the tertiary 
1 series, founded on the proportions w hich 
their fossil shells bear to marine shells of 
existing species. These terms arc Jiocene, 
Jtfiocene, Older Pliocene, and Newer Pho- 
tene. The proportion of living species in 
the Eocene are less numerous than in any 
of the others, and indicates whnt may be 
regarded as the dawn or commencement 
of the existing state of animate creation. 

E'pact, from tarayro! , adseitltious , the 
name given to the excess of the solar 
tnonth above the lunar synodical month, 
and of the solar year above the lunar 
, year of twelve synodical months. The 
lunar month Is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min., 

8 see., consequently the lunar year is 354 
days (nearly), and the annual epaet 11 
days, to which one is added every year to 
I 19 (the lunar cycle), when it becomes 30 
( or 0, as 30 is an ombolismic month. The 
i Gregorian epact for any year is the same 
ns the Julian epact for the preceding year, 
the difference between the Gregorian and 
Julian years being equal simply to the 
difference between the solar and lunar 
year. 

Ei’Ago'ob, from strxyee, induco ; a rhe- 
torical figure whereby like things or ar- 
guments are compared, to prove universal 
propositions by particulars. 

EPANAiupto'sis, vcxmhxhtotris > redu- 
plication ; a rhetorical figure wherein a 
sentence begins and ends with the same 
word. 

Ei’anaiep'sib, txavahfj/tf , resumption ; 


a rhetorical figure wherein the same word j 
is repeated in resuming the subject after 
a long parenthesis. 

Kpanaph'orr, from trxvxfiftv, refero ; 
a rhetorical figure which makes several 
clauses begin with the same word. 

Efan'odos, from tin and «vo3o? ; a rhe- 
torical figure wherein two things spoken 
of together are afterwards spoken of sev- 
erally. 

Ei’ath.e'. In fortification (Fr. epaule, a 
shoulder), the shoulder of a bastion , the 
angle of the face and flank, often called 
the angle of the epaule. 

Epaulb'ment, from Fr. epaule, a 
shoulder. A term in fortification for a 
side work made of gabions, fascines, or 
bags of earth. It also sometimes denotes 
a semibastion, and a square orillon to 
cover the cannon of the casemate. 

E'rHA, 1 a Jewish dry measure, equal 
E'rHAH, j to an imperial bushel, nearly. 
Epumjki'cm, uptfios, a youth. In ancient 
architecture, a building appropriated for 
the wrestling and exercises of youth prior 
to their entering the gymnasium. 

Eph'elis, from tori, and rihiot, the sun. 

A term denoting not only the freckles or 
little yellow spots which appear on per- 
sons of a fair skin, and the larger brown 
patches which likewise arise from expo- 
sure to the direct raj s of the sun, but also 
those large dusky patches which are very 
similar in appearance, but occur on other 
parts of the surface which arc constantly 
covered. 

EputM'ERA (Lat.),from daily. 

1. A fever of only one day’s continuance. 

2. The day-fiy, a genus of neurop- 

tcrous insects of the subulieome family. 
Epithet ephemeral. The ephemera take 
their name from their short term of life 
in their perfect state. They usually ap- 
pear at sun-set, in fine weather, in sum- 
mer and autumn, along the banks of 
rivers, lakes, &e., and sometimes in such 
innumerable hosts, that after their death 
the surface of the ground is thickly co- 
vered with their bodies, in certain dis- 
tricts, cart-loads of them are collected for 
manure. The continuance of their species 
is the only function which these animals 
have to fulfil, for they take no nourish- 
ment, and frequently die on the day of 
their metamorphosis, and even within a 
few hours of that event. If, however, we 
trace them back to that period in which 
they existed as larva*, we find that their 
career extends from two to three years. 
In this state they live in water. 

Ei'hi.mT.ris, an almanack, from tpipet- 
ea, daily An account of, or tables cal- 
culated to show, the state of the heavens 
for every day of the year, i. e. the position 
of planets. &e. The ’Nautical Almanack, 
published by the Hoard of Longitude. i« 
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the most authentic specimen of an Astro - 
nomieal Ephemens. The term Is sometimes 
used in the plural, Ephemtndes , for a 

collection of astronomical tables. 2. In 

literature, a collective name for all kinds 
of periodical literature. 

Eviualta, the herb peony, said to cure 
night-mare \ephmltes). 

Epiuai/tib, tQtahrvie, Night-mare. 

E'phod. In Jewish antiquity, a part of 
the sacerdotal habit. It was a sort of 
girdle, brought from behind the neck over 
the two shoulders, and hanging down be- 
fore, was put across the stomach, then 
carried round the waist, it served as a 
girdle to the tunic. 

Efh'ori. In Grecian antiquity, magis- 
trates (usually live) established in ancient 
Sparta to balance the regal power. 

Ef'icaiip, from e*ri, and xa^rog, fruit. 
The outer skin of some fruits. See En- 
docarp. 

Ep'icene, tnxoivog, common to both 
sexes. Applied to nouns of common 
gender. 

Ep ic line, from tri, and xhtm, a bed. 
An epithet applied by Mlrbel to a nectary, 
when it is placed on the receptacle of a 
flower. 

EruaAN'ms Or., trtx^aivu, I finish. 
A term in architecture for the eyma of the 
cornice. 

Epicureans, an ancient sect of philo 
gophers, who followed the doctrines of 
Epicurus, acolebrated philosopher ol Onr- 
gctlim, in Attica, about 300 years before 
Christ. 

Ep'icycuc, from iti, and xvxhog, a 
circle. A little circle whose centre isln the 
circumference of a greater circle, or a 
small orb, w liich, being fixed In the defer- 
ent of a planet, is earned along with its 
motion; and yet, with its own particular 
motion, carries the body of the planet 
fastened to it round about its proper c ou- 
tre. Epicycles were of particular use in 
the ancient astronomy. 

Epicycloid, iTixvxkoitirf , a curve 
generated by the revolution of the pe- 
riphery of ft circle along the convex or 
concave part of another circle, thus dif- 
fering from a cycloid (q. v.). 

Epidem'ic, from i-rt, and , people. 
An epithet applied to those diseases which 
attack a multitude of persons at the same 
timp and same place. The word is also 
used substantively for epidemy, an epi- 
demic disease. Epidemics may arise from 
contagion or atmospheric causes. 

Ei ihen'dra, a natural family of plants, 
of which the genus Epidendrum is the 
type. 

Epioen'drum, the umellee. A genus of 
perennial plants. Gynandria — Monandria. 
Name from »ti, and Stv^r, a tree, be- 


cause the species grow paresiticaUy on 
the trunks or branches of trees. Hot cli- 
mates. 

Epidbr'mis, tTtit^pug, ^om vri and 
Stfput, the true Bkin. The cuticle or 
scarf-skin of an animal or plant. 

Epider'moid, from trihepug and uiog, 
resembling the epidermis. The word 
should be written epidermatoid. 

Epime'YMUS, im'bi&vpsis, from iti and 
&/$t>ptog. A hard, vascular body, princi- 
pally composed of minute elastic tubes 
(tubitli ecrnitujert) , intricately convoluted, 
and placed at the outer and back part of 
the testis. 

Er idote, from icrihocns, addition. A 
mineral of a green colour, and crystallised 
structure, thus named from an enlarge- 
ment of the base of the prism in one di- 
rection: named also pwtacite, from its 
colour. Found in primary rocks through- 
out Europe, Comp. 37 silica, 27 alumina, 
14 lime, 17 oxide of iron, and 1'5 oxide of 
manganese. There are many varieties. 

Epioje'ous, • xi, upon, and yyj, earth. 
In botany, applied to plants which grow 
close to the earth. 

Epioab'trum, if xiyit, fryer, from it/, 
and yatrrri^, the belly. The upper part 
of the abdomen or belly, immediately 
over the stomach. 

Ep'ioene, from i<xt, and ytvoputi, to pro- 
duce. A term which, with pscudnmor- 
phous, is applied to forms of cr>stal» not 
natural to the substances in which they 
are found. 

Epi&fn'esis, imytvwg, from iti, and 
yivoitaa, to generate. A name given to 
thut theory of generation which regards 
the foetus as the joint production of mat- 
ter furnished by both sexes. 

Epxc.i.ot'ti8, snyhurrig , from iti, and 
y hurra, the tongue The cartilaginous 
valve at the root of the tongue, which 
falls on the glottis, or superior opening of 
the larynx. Its use is to close the glottis 
during the act of swallowing, and thereby 
prevent the passage of tood into the tra- 
chea or windpipe. 

Ep'iorai’h, tny fa^vtt from tiro and 
yfeepu- An inscription on a monument 
explanatory of its use, its destination, or 
pointing out the time of its erection, &c. 

Epio'inous, i-ri.upon and yuvvi, a fe- 
male. In botany, any organ growing upon 
the summit of the ovarium. 

EriNvc'riDKs, iriwxnTiig, from tin, 
and night. A fugacious kind of nettle- 

rash, which arises during the night, and 
disappears in the morning. 

EriPETAr-ous, Lat. epipetalus. An epi- 
thet applied to stamina and glands which 
are attached to the corolla of a flower. 
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Efiph'amy, \xiqxHtct, from tn, and 
qctivw, to appear. A church festival, cele- 
brated on the twelfth day after Christmas, 
in commemoration of the Saviour’s being 
manifested to the wise men of the East, 
by the appearance of a miraculous star. 

Ep'ifhra.om, from tin, upon, and q^ety- 
fMt, a partition. The slender membrane 
which sometimes shuts the peristome of 
mosses. 

Epiphyi/i ospeb/mots, from txi , qvkkov, 
a leaf, and trxs^/jut. , seed. An epithet ap- 
plied to plants which bear their seed on 
the back of the leaves. These plants are 
eryptogamic, and form a natural family, 
under the name of ep*phylosperma>. 

EpiphtLcous, t-rt anil ^yAA«v. a leaf 
In botany, something inserted upon a leaf. 

Epiph'ysis, itriQvfftf, from ttrt, upon, 
and aval, to grow; a portion of bone 
growing upon another bone, but not 
forming a part of it, as is the case of apo- 
physis. 

Epipi.bx'is, from uri and trkixai, to fold , 
a figure of rhetoric in which the speaker 
endeavours to convince by a gentle kind 
of upbraiding. 

Ep'iplock, triirkoxvh implication ; a fi- 
gure of rhetoric by which one nggrnvn- 
tion is added hy due gradation to another. 

Epiploce'le, from tm-rkoov, the omen- 
tum, and a tumour; ar. omental 

hernia ; a rupture produced by the pro- 
trusion of a portion of the omentum. 

Erip't oic, appertaining to the epiploon 
or omentum, as the eptplotc artene s, which 
arc branches of thegastro-epiploic artery 
distributed to the omentum. 

Epip'loon, txixkoov, from ssrcrAf bo, to 
sail over , the omentum, which sails as it 
wore upon the intestines. 

Episck'nium, i xierxviviov, a place on the 
top of an ancient theatre where the ma- 
chinery was kept. 

Episcopalians, an appellation given 
to those who adhere to the episcopal form 
of church government. 

JSe'isoDE, ( truruhvi, an incident, story, 
or action, introduced into a poem, and 
connected with, but separable from, the 
1 main action. The episode was originally 
I something rehearsed between the paits 
j of a chorus in ancient tragedy, to amuse 
j the audience. 

i E'pispebm, s an and cxiPf^a, seed. In 
botany , the integuments of a seed. 

Epistates, ixurruTw > the title of the 
presidents of the two great Athenian 
councils, the Ecclesia and the Senate of 
the five hundred. 

Eris'TROPiiE, iTicrrqoqv}, from $ ri and 
to turn , a figure in rhetoric 
wheroin several successive sentences end 


with the same affirmation : thus, “ Are 
they Hebrews ? 80 am I. Are they Is- 
raelites ? So am I. Are they of the seed 
of Abraham? 8 oamI,”&c. 

Ep'istile, from t«r< and ffavkoi, a co- 
lumn ; a term used by the ancient Greek 
architects for what is now called the ar- 
chitrave (q. v.). 

Epit'asis, from imruvet, to strain ; the 
second division of an ancient dramatic 
poem ; that in which the plot entered 
upon iu the protasis was curried on and 
strained, or worked up, till it arrived at 
its height in the catastasis. The terra has 
also been used in medicine for the in- 
crease of the paroxysm of a fever, and iu 
rhetoric for that part of an oration in 
which the speaker addresses himself most 
forcibly to the passions. 

ErirATH'iDEs, ixt and riOypu, I place. 
In architecture, the crown of an entab- 
lature. 

Epi-r'RorE, ixir^axvi from i?ri and 
Tftru, to turn , a figure in rhetoric 
whereby something is granted with a 
view to gain an advantage. 

Epm>or / .c, from m, upon, and £aios, 
an animal, an epithet fora disease which 
prevails among cattle in the same man- 
ner as an epidemic does among men. 

Epi/oo'ty, an epizootic disease of which 
murrain is an instance 

Ep'och, (from a stop; a chro- 

Ec'o( hi, } nologieal term for the point 
of time at which u new compulation is be- 
gun and from which dates are numbered, 
sueh as the Creation, 4004 ».c. , the De- 
luge, 2318 b c. . the taking of Troy, 1184 
H.e ; the building of Home, 763 jb.c.; the 
Birth of Christ, the commencement of the 
Christian era, the Hegira, 622 a.d. 

Ep'ode, trai^r,, from i<t t and ai^ti, an 
ode; the third or last part of tho ode 
(q. v.). The term Is now commonly used 
for any little verse which follows one or 
more great ones. Thus a pentameter 
after a hexameter is an epode. 

Evop'tje, ixorreci, a name for those 
who were admitted to view the greater 
mysteries of tho Greek theology. 

Epkoi'vptt e (French), an instrument 
for ascertaining the relative strength of 
different kinds of gunpowder 

Kp'som Sai ts, a popular name for sul- 
phate of magnesia, formerly obtained by 
boiling down the mineral water found in 
the vicinity of Epsom, but now prepared 
from bittern and magnesian limestone. 

Ept’io'nes, officers among the Homans 
who had charge of the epulum or sacred 
banquets for Jupiter and the other gods. 

E'uoamib. In mechanics, a term ap- 
plied synonymously with uniform. Thus 
equable motion is motion neither accele- 
rated nor retarded. Motion is also said 
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to be equably accelerated or retarded 
when it is increased or decreased by 
equal quantities in equal times. 

Equal'ity, a term of relation between 
things equal in magnitude, quantity or 
quality. The sign now commonly used 
to express equality is = but some writers 
use OC , and otheis 

E'quant, a circle in astronomy, for re- 
gulating and adjusting certain motions 
of the planetary bodies. 

E'quatkd Bodies, or Gunter's Scale ; two 
lines which relate to the comparison of 
the sphere and tho regular bodies. They 
are seldom given on modern scales. 

Equa'tion, that disposition of quan- 
tities by which one set is made equal to 
another however differently expressed. 
Thus 21. 16s. (id = 67 M. is an equation, 
so is y*+y=o6-hc — d. Equations are 
said to be literal when the quantities 
are expressed by letters, and numerical 
when the co-efficients of the unknown 
quantities and the absolute terms are 
given in numbers. They are simple, when 
the unknown quantities enter only in 
the first degree, quadratic, when they 
enter in the second degree , cubic, when 
they enter in the third degree, Ac. (See 
Degree.) In astronomy, the teim equa- 
tion is used to express the amount of 
correction to be added to or subtracted 
from the mean position of a heavenly 
body to obtain its true position ; hence 
equation of time denotes the difference be- 
tween mean and apparent time, or it is 
the quantity to be added to or subtracted 
from the mean time, to find the true as- 
tronomical time. The equation of time 
arises from two causes, the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic. Equation of payments is an 
arithmetical process for finding the time 
to pay at once several debts due at sun- 
’ dry times, and bearing no interest till 
after the time of payment, so that no loss 
shall be sustained by either party. 

Equa'tor, Lnt. (equator, the equalizer; 
a great circle of the sphere, equally dis- 
tant from the two poles of the world, and 
dividing it into two hemispheres, the 
northern and southern. It is called the 
equator, because when tho sun is in this 
circle the days and nights are of equal 
length in all parts of the world. For this 
reason the celestial equator is also called 
the equinoctial (q.v.), and when drawn 
on maps and globes, it is called the equi- 
noctial line, or simply the line. From 
this circle, referred to the earth, are 
reckoned the degrees of latitude, both 
north and south. Epithet equatorial, as 
the equitorial regions. 

Kqu vto'rial, an astronomical instru- 
ment contrived for keeping an object in 
view for any length of time, notwith- 
standing the diurnal motion. 


Equery, 1 from Fr. escurie. 1. A grand 

E'querry, j stable. 2. An officer of 

the royal household under the master of 
horse. The equerries are five in number, 
and ride in the leading coach on grand 
occasions, and have a table provided for 
them. 

E'ques Auratus, a knight bachelor 
called auratus ; q. d., gilt, because an- 
ciently none but knights were allowed to 
beautify their habiliments of war with 
gold. 

Eques'trian, from equus, a term now 
chiefly used in the phrase equestrian sta- 
tue, which is the representation of a per- 
son on horseback. The equestrian games, 
the ludi equestres of the Romans, were 
horse races of five kinds : the plain horse- 
race, the chariot race, the dccursory race 
about funeral piles, the ludi sevtrales, and 
the ludi ncptunales. The equestrian order 
was the second rank in Rome next to the 
senators. 

EqmsN'owtiR, having equal angles, 
such as the square ami all regular bodies. 
The term is also applied to two or more 
figures having equal angles. 

EancRu'RAt, from cequus, equal, and 
crus, a leg ; having equal legs, but longer 
than the base : isosceles. 

Euuic't’Lvs, \ the Horse's Head ; a 

Equus Mi'nor, [constellation of the 

Equc't.eus, * northern hemisphere, 
representing, according to the poets, tho 
horse which Mercury gave to Castor, and 
which he named Celcris. From the im- 
perfect representation of the animal in 
this constellation it has also been called 
equi lectio. Number of stars 10. 

E'quidie'ferent, having equal differ- 
ences: applied in arithmetic to any series 
of quantities which proceed in arithmeti- 
cal proportion, i e. when the difference 
between the first and second, the second 
and third, the third and fourth, &c., terms 
is the same, as 1 f!l + {+ 7 + 9+ &c., 
is an cquidtfferent series. The term is also 
applied to crystals when the faces of the 
prism and each of the summits are dif- 
ferent, but form a series, as 6. 4. 2. 

E'qvilai'lual, from irquus, equal, and 
latus, a side ; equal-sided. A bivalve is 
said to be equilateral when a transverse 
line drawn through the apex of the umbo 
bisects the valve. — An equilateral hyper- 
bola has the two axes equal to one another. 

E'quilib'rium (Lat.), equipoise; a term 
used in mechanics for an equality offerees 
acting in opposite directions, whereby 
the Jbody acted upon remains at rest, or 
technically, in equlibrio. In fine arts, 
equilibrium means the just poise or bal- 
ance of an object, so as to appear to stand 
firmly. 

E'qcimul'tipees, products nrising from 
the multiplication of two or more prlmt 
tive quantities by the same number or 
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quantity. The 3 a and 3 b are equimulti- 
ples of a and b. See Multiule. 

Equinoctial, I from tsquus and 

Equinoctial Lime, > nox, night; the 

The Line, ) great circle of the 

sphere under which the equator of the 
earth moves in its diurnal course, and 
to which, when the sun in his progress 
through the ecliptic comes, he makes equal 
days and nights all over the globe, as then 
he rises due east and sets due west. From 
this circle the declination of the heavenly 
bodies is counted (see Equator and Equi- 
nox).— Equinoctial colure is that passing 
through the equinoctial points ( see Col- 
urk ). — Equinoctial dial, one whose plane is 
parallel to the equator. — Equinoctial points 
are the two points wherein the equator 
and ecliptic intersect each other (see 
Equinox). *— Equinoctial gales, storms 
which are observed generally to take 
place about the time when the sun crosses 
the equinoctial. 

E'quinox, from cequus, equal, and nox, 
nfght; the precise time at which the sun 
enters one of the equinoctial points (the 
first point of Aries or Libra), for then, 
moving exactly in the equinoctial circle, 
he makes our days and nights equal. The 
sun enters Aries about the 21st of March, 
which is the vernal or spring equinox, and 
Libra about the 23rd of September, which 
is the autumnal equinox. The word Equi- 
noxes taken absolutely in common lan- 
guage, generally signifies the equinoctial 
gales, and the small observed retrograde 
motion of the equinoctial points is what is 
termed, in astronomical language, the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

E'quicaoe, from equip, the furniture of 
an army. Camp equipage includes tents 
and everything neeessaiy for accommoda- 
tion in camp. Field equipage consists of 
arms, artillery, waggons, tumbrils, &c. 
An army furnished with all its camp and 
field equipage is said to be equipped for 
service. 

Equi'ria, equestrian games instituted 
by Romulus at Rome in honour of Mars. 

E'quitant, Lat. eqmtans, riding , ap- 
plied to leaves which are disposed in two 
opposite rows, and clasp or ride upon each 
other by their compressed base. 

E'quxtbs, plural of eques, a knight or 
horseman; the equestrian order among 
the Romans. The cquites composed the 
Roman cavalry, and constituted the se- 
cond order of nobility. 

E'quitt (quasi ecqualitas), the impartial 
distribution of justice. Equity, in its 
true and general meaning, is tho soul and 
spirit of all law ; positive law is construed 
and rational law is made by it. In this 
equity is synonymous with justice. In 
English jurisprudence, equity is the law 
of reason, and a court of equity is one 
whose business it is to correct the opera- 


tions of the literal text of the law, and 
supply its defects. Chancery is, or ought 
to be, such a court. 

Equivalents. In chemistry, a term 
introduced by Dr. Wollaston to denote 
the primary proportions in which the 
various chemical bodies reciprocally com- 
bine, referred to a common standard, as 
oxygen or hydrogen, reckoned unity or 
1*000. Dr. Dalton, who is justly con- 
sidered the true author of the grand dis- 
covery of definite and' multiple chemical 
ratios, calls these equivalent numbers 
atomic weights, when reduced to their 
lowest terms, oxygen or hydrogen being 
the radix of the scale. The following is— • 


A Table of all the Chemical Equivalents at 
present known, with their Symbols. 
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Hydro- 

Oxygen 
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gen - 1. 
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1. Aluminum . 

10 

1-25 

Al. 

2. Antimony . 

65 

8-125 

Sb. 

3. Arsenic . . 

38 

4-75 

As. 

4. Barium . . 

69 

8-025 

Ba. 

5. Bismuth. . 

72 

9‘ 

Bi. 

6. Boron . . . 

20 

25 

B. 

7. Bromine. . 

78 

9-75 

Br. 

8. Cadmium . . 

56 

7* 

Cd. 

9. Calcium . . 

20 

2-5 

Ca. 

10. Carbon. . . 

6 

075 

C. 

11. Cerium . . 

48 

6* 

Ce. 

12. Chlorine . . 

36 

4-5 

Cl. 

13. Chromium . 

28 

3-5 

Cr. 

14. Cobalt . . 

30 

3-75 

Co. 

15. Columbium. 

185 

23125 

Ta. 

1(5. Copper . . 

32 

4- 

Cu. 

17. Fluorine. . 

18 

2 28 

V. 

18. Glucium . . 

18 

225 

G. 

19. Gold . . . 

200 

25- 

Au. 

20. Hydrogen . 

1 

0125 

H. 

21. Iodine . . 

125 

15 625 

I. 

22. Iridium . . 

96 

12- 

Ir. 

23. Iron . . . 

28 

35 

Fe. 

24. Lead . . . 

104 

13- 

Pb. 

25. Lithium . . 

10 

1*25 

L. 

26. Magnesium. 

12 

1-5 

Mg. 

27. Manganese . 

28 

35 

Mu. 

28. Mercury . . 

200 

25- 

Hg. 

29. Molybdenum 

48 

6- 

Mo. 

30. Nickel . . . 

28 

35 

Ni. 

31. Nitrogen . 

14 

1-75 

N. 

32. Osmium . . 

100 

125 

Os. 

33. Oxygen . . 

8 

1’ 

O. 

34. Palladium . 

54 

675 

Pd. 

35 Phosphorus 

16 

2- 

P. 

36. Platinum . . 

96 

12* 

PI. 

37. Potassium . 

40 

5- 

K. 

38. Rhodium . . 

45 

5-626 

R. 

39. Selenium . 

40 

fi- 

8e. 

40. Silicium . . 

8 

l- 

Si. 

41. Silver. . . 

110 

ms 

Aq. 

42. Sodium . . 

24 

3* 

Na. 
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Equi- 

Equi- 

| 


valents. 

valents. 


Hydro- 

Oxygen 



gen-1. 

— 1. 

02 

43. Strontium . 

44 

55 

8r. 

44. Sulphur . . 

45. Tellurium . 

16 

32 

2’ 

4* 

8. 

Te. 

46. Thorium . . j 

60 

75 

Th. 

47. Tin. . . . 

58 

725 

8n. 

48. Titanium . . 

24 

3- 

Ti. 

49. Tungsten . 

100 

125 

W. 

50. "Vanadium . 

68 

85 

Y. 

51. Uranium . 

217 

2712 

U. 

52. Yttrium . . 

32 

4* 

Y. 

53. Zinc . . . j 

32 

4- 

Zn. 

54. Zirconium . 

30 

3 75 

Zr. 


The foregoing enumeration may again be 
very properly subdivided and classified 
according to their analogies, as the greater 
number of them fall under the character 
of metals. Some, therefore, have been 
called metalloids, as only m certain re- 
spects they resemble metals, but in others 
are greatly different, others, again, by 
entering into peculiar and distinct saline 
combinations, have been termed halogens, 
of which common salt is the type , while 
a third class have been designated gazo - 
lytes, having never been either liquefied 
or solidified, but when isolated always 
presenting themselves in the form of per- 
manent gases. The following, there- 
fore, is the classification adopted by Ber- 
zelius : 

I. II. 

Metalloids. Halogens. 

Sulphur. Chlorine. 

Phosphorus. Iodine. 

Carbon. Bromine. 

Boron. Fluorine. 

For the classification of metals , see M et als. 

EquivAi ve. In conchology (from ecquus 
and valva), a term applied to bivalves 
when the valves are found exactly alike 
as to their length, width, depth, &c. : op- 
posed to tnequtvalve. 

Eonu'i.*U8, 1 In astronomy, the little 
Eou/c'ul 0 r, or > horse , one of Ptolemy’s 
E'qtttjb Minor. ) constellations. Also, 

Equuleus signifies a species of rack used 
as an instrument of torture. 

E'quus, the horse ; a genus of solipedc 
quadrupeds: family Pachydermata ordtn- 
aria, Cuv., E. caballus, the horse, properly 
so called , JE. hemionus, the dzigguetai of 
Central Asia, JE. astnus, the ass, a native 
of Central Asia also; E. zebra, the zebra 
of the South of Africa; E. quaecha, the 
quagga of South Africa ; JE. montanus, the 
onagga of Africa; E. marinas, Liu., the 
sea horse or walrus. 

Era, Lat. mra; a particular reckoning 
of time, counting from some remarkable 
epoch (The terms epoch and era are 


frequently confounded, both in speaking 
and writing”). 

Er'abko. In heraldry , an epithet for 
the head or limb of a creature violently 
torn from the body, so as to give it a 
jagged appearance. 

EraVtia.'n &, the followers of Erastus, a 
German divine. 

Er'ato , t > love. In ancient mythology, 
the muse who presided over love poetry. 

Erec'ule, from engo , to set upright, a 
term applied to a tissue peculiar to some 
parts of the animal body, as the nipples, 
lips, iris, &c. It is formed of veins, ar- 
teries, and nervous filaments. 

Erkgt'or In anatomy, a muscle, the 
office of which is to erect or raise the part 
into which it is inserted. 

Erethi'sm, from igg &£«, to irritate, 
preternatural sensibility of the animal 
system. 

Er got, Fr. ergote, a spur. In famery, 
a stalk like a piece of soft horn, situated 
behind and below the pastern joint. — In 
agriculture, a black curved morbid ex- 
crescence, like the spur of a fowl, found 
in the spike of the rye ( Secale cerealis, 
Lin ), especially in hot climates, when 
great heat suddenly succeeds to much 
moisture. The disease is caused by a 
small insect which penetrates the grain, 
feeds on its amylaceous part, and leaves 
its poison in the parenchyma. The ex- 
crescence is extensively used in medicine, 
under the name of the ergot of rye. 

Eai't a, the heath ; a genus of permanent 
plants, of which Don enumerates 402 dis- 
tinct species, besides varieties. Octan - 
drxa—Monogyma There are two British 
species, the Cornish and common heath, 
or ling, of which however there are many 
varieties. Almost all the other species 
are greenhouse plants. 

Erid'anub, 1 a constellation of the 

The River Fo , ) southern hemisphere. 
This immense constellation is fabled to 
derive its name from Phaeton’s tumbling 
into the river Eridanus or Po. It contains 
84 stars, of which Achernar is the most 
brilliant. Its course winds from Orion to 
CetU9, and thence to Phoenix. 

Erina'ceus, the hedgehog ; a well- 
known genua of insectivorous mammalia. 
One species is common in the woods and 1 
hedges of Europe. It eats fruit as well 
as insects. Its skin was formerly used to 
dress hemp. 

Eriom'eter, from wool, and 

measure ; an Instrument for mea- 
suring the fibres of wool, &c. 

Ermine. 1. In zoology, a species of 
weasei, the Mustila Candida, Lin., abun- 
dant in all cold countries, especially Rus- 
sia, Norway, and Lapland. In summer 
it is brown, and is then called the stoat, 
but in winter it is snowy white, and its 


III. 

Gazolytes. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 
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fur is then highly prized, and constitutes 
the ermine of commerce 2. In herald- 

ry, the word ermine denotes ft white 
field or fur powdered and interspersed 
with black spots. It is supposed to re- 
present the linings and doublings of 
mantles and robes. 

Ero'ded, Lat. crodo, I gnaw. In zoo- 
logy , when an edge is irregularly jagged. 

Kro'be, Lftt rrosus, jugged ; applied to 
leaves irregularly notched. 

Eroto'many, 1 from love, and 

Erotomania, } mania; that spe- 

cies of insanity which is the effect of love, 
or which shows itself in erotic passion. 

Ervetologv . See Herpetology. 

Er'rhine, from c» and |/v, tne 

nose ; a substance which excites sneez- 
ing when snuffed up the nose. Medicines 
of this soft are called sternutatories. 

Er'hor. In law, signifies an error in 
pleading, or in the process, and the writ 
which is brought for a remedy thereof is 
called a writ of error, 

Erse, the name given to the language 
spoken by the Scotch Highlanders. 

ERtJP'TtON, from erumpo, a violent 
bursting forth of contained mutters, as 
the eruption of luva from a volcano. In 
medical language, an eruption is the sud- 
den appearance of a disease on the skin, 
as an eruption of measles, small-pox, &c. 
The term applies both to the disease as 
developed on the skin, and to the act of 
its breaking out. 

Ervsxp'f.las, t£V(n<ri\as, from tgvv, to 
draw, and adjoining. Ignis sacer ; 

St. Anthony’s Fire ; the Rose; a particu- 
lar form of inflammation which occurs 
chiefly in the skin. It takes the name 
erysipelas from its tendency to spread to 
the neighbouring parts. 

Erysipela'tou), from tfvnrthxf, ery- 
sipelas, and , like ; resembling erysi- 
pelas. 

Er'ythem, 1 from a>v8^o f, red; the 

Erythe'ma , \ red-rush ; a nearly con- 
tinuous redness of some portion of the 
skin, attended with disorder of the con- 
stitution, but not contagious. This dis- 
ease, usually symptomatic of debility, 
developes itself commonly in large red 
patches, which may be mistaken for ery- 
sipelas. 

Erythri'na, the Coral- tree ; a genus of 
plants mostly arborescent. Ihadelpkia — 
Decandrta. Name from tfvdfa red, in 
allusion to the beautiful scarlet blossoms 
of some of the species. Warm climates. 

Ebcala'db, from scala, a ladder ; an at- 
tack made by troops on a place, made by 
scaling the walls of the fortifications, fill- 
ing up the ditches with fascines, and en- 
tering by ladders. 


Esc a tAie, ) the scollop ; a bivalve 

Bscal'lop, j whose shell is regularly in- 
dented. 

Escvpa'de (Fr. naturalised). An im- 
propriety of speech or behaviour of which 
the person is unconscious. 

Escapement, a mechanical contrivance 
for transmitting the maintaining power 
of a clock or watch to the regulator, whe- 
ther balance or pendulum, in order to 
restore the loss of motion, in every vibra- 
tion arising from the friction of the act- 
ing parts and the resistance of the air. 

EsoAu'r, | Fr. escarpement. 1. In 

Esi ar'pment, ) fortification, the exte- 
rior slope facing fortified works , the in- 
terior slope is the counterscarp. 2. The 

steep face of a high ridge of land. 

Ea'cHAii, nr%a$<x, from to scab 

over , the crust or scab occasioned by the 
application of a caustic to a part of the 
animal body. 

Eh'cHAHA. In malacology, the fifth 
order of zoophytes in Linmcus’ system. 
Each polypus is contained in a calcareous 
or horny shell, without any central axis. 

Escharot'ic, from eschar ; a caustic ap- 
plication, or one which has the power of 
forming eschars when applied directly to 
the parts of an animal body, as nitrate of 
silver. 

Esc he' at, from Fr. echeoir, from Norm. 
escheir, to happen , any possession which 
falls to a lord of fee within his manor, 
either by forfeiture, death of tenant, fail- 
ure of heirs, or other contingency. 

Escrol/l. In heraldry, that exterior or- 
nament of an escutcheon representing 
usually a slip of paper or parchment, on 
which the motto is inscribed. 

Es'cnow, Fr. icreu, scroll. In law, a 
deed delivered to a third party, to be the 
deed of the party making it, upon a fu- 
ture condition, when a certain thing is 
performed. 

Es'coape, vulgarly squad ; a military 
term for the third or fourth part of a 
company, so divided for mounting guard. 

Es'ccaoe, from Norm, escu, a shield ; 
service of the shield, called also scutage ; 
Lat. scutum, a shield; a species of feudal 
tenure, by which the tenant was bound 
to follow his lord to war. 

Esco'uc Acid, a peculiar acid found by 
Bussy in the bark of the horse chesnut, 
tesculus. 

EsctTCH'EON,from Norm, escusson, from 
escu, a shield. A shield on which the ar- 
morial insignia of a family are painted. 
It is in imitation of the shields anciently 
used in war. 

Esoph'agus oicotpayct, from else and 
; the canal or passage leading from 
the pharynx to the stomach, and through 
which the food passes to the stomach, 
written often eesophagus. 
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Esoter'ic, from tawri ^ os , interior; an 
epithet applied to the private instruc- 
tions and doctrines of Pythagoras; op- 
posed to exoteric or public. 

Espar'to, the Spanish name of a species 
of rush, the Stipa t enact sstma, Lin , des- 
cribed by Pliny under the name of Sparta . 
It is extensively used in the manufacture 
of cables, and various things of a fibrous 
nature, especially alpergates , a light sort 
of shoes worn by the Valencian peasantry. 

Esfeana'de, Fr. from Lat. planus. The 
empty space between the glacis of a cita- 
del and the first houses of the town , or 
the glacis of the counterscarp or covert- 
way towards the champaign. 

EsTeees. In law, the general products 
which lands yield, or the profit which is 
to be made of a thing. 

Es'auiRE, from Fr. escuier, and scutifier, 
and Lat. armtger, armour-bearer, the 
armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. 
The dignity is next below a knight 

Essf'nes, a sect among the Jew’s in the 
time of our Saviour. 

Es'sera, from eshera, an Arabic word, 
literally meaning papuUe; a species of 
cutaneous eruption, distinguish! d by 
broad, shining, smooth, red spots, differ- 
ing from the nettle-rash in being ele- 
vated. 

Es'sorN. In law (from Norm fron, ex- 
cuse), an excuse fora poison summotied 
to appear and answer m a court, on ac- 
count of sickness or other reasonable 
cause. In England the three first days 
of a term are called essotn-days, these be- 
ing allowed for the appearance ol suitors. 

Es'soravt. In heraldry, a term for a 
bird standing on the ground with its 
wings expanded, as if it had been wet, 
and was drying itself. 

EsrA'BLisHMrvr of the Port. The in- 
terval between the time of high water at 
any given port, and the time of the moon’s 
transit immediately preceding, when the 
moon is in sy/ygy. 

Estaca'de (Fr.),a military term for a 
dike constructed with piles in the sea, a 
river, or morass, to oppose the entry of 
troops. 

EsTArrETTE', > a name given on tho 

Estafkttk, f continent of Europe to 
a state messenger. 

Estate. In law (from status), the inte- 
rest which a man has in lands, tenements, 
Ac. Real estate consists of lands or free- 
holds ; personal estate consists in chattels 
or moveables. 

Estivation. In botany (from wet as, sum- 
mer), the disposition of the petals within 
the floral gem or bud. These are con- 
volute, imbricate, conduplicate, or yal- 
vate. 

Ebtop'pel, from Fr. es temper, to block 
up. In law, an impediment or bar of 
action arising from a man’s own act or 


deed, against which he is forbidden to 
plead. 

Esto'vers. In law (from Norm, estoffer, 
to store), reasonable allowance out of 
lands or goods for the sustenance of a 
felon in prison, for a w'oman divorced, 
Ac. The term is more commonly taken 
for the allowance of wood to tenants, 
called from the Saxon house-bote, plough- 
bote, fire-bote, cart-bote, Ac. 

Es'trappade, Fr. strappado. TBie defence 
of a restive horse, when he rises before, 
and yerks out his hind legs furiously. 

Entreat'. In law, a copy, note, or an 
extract of some original record, especially 
that of fines. 

EVritKArn, Norm, estraite. A law term 
for the copy of an original writing. 

KsrRc'rEMi ni. In law (from Norm. 
estreper, to waste), the stripping of land 
by a tenant to the prejudice of the owner. 

KsfRicH, 1 the fine soft down wliieh 

E^truk.e, / lies immediately under tho 
feathers of the ostrich (q v.). 

Etc., an abbreviation of et ccetcra, and 
so on, written also &c. 

EtchTno, from Germ, eti-.en ; a mode of 
engraving on copper, &c., the lines being 
corroded in with nitric acid, instead of 
being cut with a gi aver, and wiiicli for 
many purposes is superior to any point 
engiaving. The name is also applied by 
the artist to the lines drawn through the 
eUhmg varnish upon the plate by the sty- 
lus, or tUhmg- needle, which are after- 
wards to be deepened by aquafortis. 

Ete'sian, from trttnof, fixed, applied 
to certain periodical winds, answering to 
the monsoons of the East Indies. The 
etesian winds mentioned by the Greek 
and Itoman writers, are the periodical 
winds ol the Mediterranean. 

E'tulr, Lat. erthir. 1. In ihemhtry, a 
volatile, inflammable liquid, prepared by 
the distillation of alcohol with an acid : 

the sulphuric ether is the best known. 

2 The hypothetical subtile fluid or gas 
which fills space, and which is infinitely 
more rare than atmospheric air. From 
this we have the epithet ethereal, in ethe- 
real regions, &c. , and the same term is 
applied in pharmacy to any highly recti- 
fied essential oil or spirit. 

E'lHiors, tt term applied by the old 
chemists to several preparations, because 
they are black (like the Ethiopian’s skin). 
Thus : E. martial, the black oxide of iron ; 
E mineral, the black sulphuret of mer- 
cury ; E. per sc, the black oxide of mer- 
cury, formed by agitation, with access of 
air. The term is obsolete. 

Eth'moid, from t Oos, a slove, and udot, 
like ; sieve-like : applied to a bone of tho 
nose, because it is perforated like a sieve 
or sponge. 

Ethnog'rafht, t6so ( , nation, and y(<xQv t 
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I describe; the science of the manners 
and customs of nations. 

EinNor/oo’r, from tOvog, a nation, and 
Aoyo;, discourse; a treatise on the rise, 
decline, and fall of nations. 

E n'olatb§1T. ctioler ; to blanch by con- 
cealment from thought: hence etiolation, 
the operation of whitening by conceal- 
ment from light, as the inner lca\es of 
endive and lettuces when tied up, and 
celery w hen earthed. 

Etuiuette' (Kr j, a ticket; originally a 
little piece of paper, mark, or title, affixed 
to a bag or bundle, expressing its contents, 
subsequently an account of ceremonies , 
at prt sent forms of ct 1 oniony The word 
took its present meaning in the old cus- 
tom of delivering tickets containing the 
orders of ceremony to be observed on 
pubbe occasions. 

1! rbiui’A, a crane and pully, formerly 
used in Prance as an instrument of toi- 
ture. 

Jirars'cAN, having reference to the an- 
cient inhabitants of Tuscany prior to the 
liomans. 

Etyjm.ol'oot, from trvu,o; , true, and 
Aoyos, word; that branch of philology 
winch treats of the origin and derivation 
of words The term as used in grammar 
implies not only derivation, hut also in- 
flection of nouns and verbs. 

Et'ymon, stv/xov, from iruyeof, true ; a 
primitive word. 

Ettcai yp'tus, a genus of trees, Iroian- 
dna — Monoijijnta. Name from iu and 
xaAv'TTu, to hide, in allusion to the great 
size of the species, especially the brown 
gum-tree. New Holland. 

Eu chlorine, from jy, very, and 
green ; the protoxide of chlorine, thus 
named by Sir li. Davy from its vivid 
green colour. 

Etj'chlorite, a mineral thus named, 
from jy, very, and %Aa>°oe, green, on ae 
count of its lively green colour. It is ic- 
markable as containing water and copper 

Em hoi/ogy, sy^&A oyiov, from iu\r,, a 
prayer, and A oyos, discourse , the iormu 
lary or ritual of the Gteeh chuicli, in 
which is pi escribed the order of cere- 
monies, sacraments, and ordinances. 

Ei 'class, the prismatic emerald, thus 
named from s y, easily, and kAum, to 
break, because easily broken, or rather 
divided into lamina'. It has been con- 
founded with the emerald on account oi 
its green colour. It contains Silica, alu- 
mina, glucina, and the oxides of iron and 
tm. 

Kothom'btjbr, from tudio?, purity, and 
fur^ov, measure ; an Instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of oxygen contained 
any given bulk of elastic fluid, origin- 


ally applied in experiments upon atmos- 
pheric air. The oxygen is absorbed by 
nitrous gas, or spongy platinum, and the 
remainder measured, or a definite quan- 
tity of hydrogen is introduced into a tube 
containing a known portion of atmos- 
pheric air, and the mixture exploded by 
passing an electric spark through it. 
l T rc's Explosive Eudiometer is perhaps 
the most convenient, and it is the cheap 
est. 

Ecdiom'etry, the operation of ascer- 
taining the puuty of air by means of an 
eudiometer (q v.). 

Ludr'wc an extensive genus of t-ecs 
Losandna — Mating ynta. thus mrucl by 
Miehell, in honour of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. The clove tree, the Malabar ap 
pic tree, the Malay plum-tree, &o . are 
species. All the specie's are stovt- plants 

Euhakwon ic, from ty, well, and har- 
monic, producing harmony well, as the 
< uharmonte organ 

Kuni'ce, a genus of Annulata. Order 
Dorubmnt hiata The E gignnten , Cuv., 
is the largest of the known annulnta, be- 
ing upwards of four feet. It is found m 
the sea of the Antilles. 

Eui'ato'rutm, an extensive genus of 
plants, mostly pt>rennials. Syngenesia — 
Eoly. crqualis. Nume ivraTCeiiov, the 
hemp agrimony (the only JJritish species), 
from Mitluidatus Eupator, who brought 
it into use as a counterpoison , but some 
derive the name quasi ptpatonum, from 
»j<t the liver, because the plant was 
said to cure diseases of the liver. Tem- 
perate climates. 

Eupa'tiud/E, lutrar^ou- In ancient his- 
tory, the nobles of Attica. 

Er'riiLMisM, from ty, well, 

and $ 7 ] fju , to speak , a rhetorical figure, 
in which a soft or agreeable word or ex- 
pression Is substituted for oue which is 
offensive to delicate ears. 

Eu'phonv, i uQaovia,, from ty, and Qurt}, 
voice , an easy and smooth enunciation of 
words Euphony is sometimes obtained 
at the expense of giammatital accuracv, 
by omission and substitution of lettei s in 
words The Greek language abounds 
with such euphonies. 

Euphoh'bia, the Spurge; an extensive 
genus of plants. Dodecandria—Dtqynia. 
Named In honour of Euphorbius, physi- 
cian to King Juba. Some species are 
shrubby , others arc herbaceous, and many 
are succulent. All parts of the world. 

Euphokbia'c! jr, a natural tribe of 
plants of which the genus Euphorbia is 
the type. 

Ei piior'btttw, a gum-resin obtained 
from a perennial species of spurge, the 
Euphorbia ojficwarwn. It is imported 
lrom Ethiopia, Libya, and Mauritania, 
s e 2 
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Euphra'sia, the Eyebright; a genus of 
hardy annual plants. Didyriamia— Angio- 
spernua. The name is corrupted from 
tu^oovnr\ , from joyful, because it 

exhilarates the spirits. Europe. Its Eng- 
lish name is derived from its supposed 
efficacy in ophthalmic diseases. 

Enai'pus, a space, in ancient architec- 
ture, which separated the seats of the cir- 
cus from the arena. 

Eurith'imy. In architecture, &c. See 
Euiuth my. 

Eu'ritmmy, tuftOfMty from at/, good, and 
ftdue {, harmony, that agreeable har- 
mony between the breadth, length, and 
height of the rooms of a fabric, which sud ■ 
denly, where it is, taketh every beholder, 
by the secret power of proportion. The 
word is used also in painting and sculp- 
ture to imply ease, dignity, and elegance 
combined, and arising from just propor- 
I tions in the composition. 

! EnRou'tA don, from i v(Of> wind, and 
' xkuiSuv, a wave ; a tempestuous wind 
which drove ashore, on Malta, the ship in 
which Paul was sailing to ltaly.Actsxxvil 

Ecsta'chian. In anatomy , an epithet 
for the tube which forms a communica- 
tion between the posterior nares and the 
ear, discovered by Eustachius. 

Et kta'thians, a sect of herettes of the 
fourth century. 

Et 'style, from tv , beautiful, and 
mrvXoi , column , an intercolummation of 
21 diameters, which is one of the most 
beautiful arrangements that can be given 
to a row of columns. 

EtjierVf, tv and rt ^ ru , 1 delight. In 
mythology, the muse which presided over 
wind instruments 

Eutvch'ians, an ancient sect, who sup- 
posed the human nature of Christ to be 
merged in tlie divine. 

Evan'tts, priests of Bacchus. 

Evaporation, from c and t apour ; con- 
version of any liquid into vapour. As an 
artificial operation, it is usually per- 
formed by applying heat to the substance, 
hut it differs from distillation in its ob- 
ject, which chiefly consists in preserving 
the more fixed matters, while the vola- 
tile parts are dissipated and lost. The ves- 
sels accordingly differ also ; evaporation 
bring commonly performed in shallow 
vessels, and distillation in apparatus 
nearly closed from the external air. Eva- 
poration, as a natural process, is of vast 
I importance in the economy of nature. 
"When a liquid is exnosed to a free atmo- 
sphere, vapour ris's continually from it. 
and the liquid at length disappears , arid 
as very considerable portions of the 
earth’s surface are covered with water, 
vast quantities of it are perpetually being 
couvcrtcd into vapour, which, being 


lighter than atmospheric air, ascends, and 
afterwards, by partial condensation 
forms clouds, to be subsequently preci 
pitated in rain, &c. 

Kv apouom'f.tbr, from evaporo and /mtpov, 
a hygroscope (q. v.). 

Ev'atfs. Strabo divided the British 
and Gaulish philosophers into three seels, 
Bards, Evates, and Druids. The bards 
were the poets and musicians, the evates 
the priests and naturalists, and the Druids 
were moralists as well as naturalists. 

Evec'tion, from et who, to carry away; 
a term in astronomy for one of tho most 
considerable lunar irregularities caused 
by the action of the sun upon the moon. 

E'vkn Keel, a ship is said to be on an 
even keel when she draws the same abaft 
as forward. 

Ev'olute, from evolvo, a particular 
species of curve first proposed by Huy- 
gens. Thus, if 

f y-.. a thread be 

/ * ound round 


A will describe another curve, ABE, 
passing further and further from the 
former curve, ABO, as the thread un- 
winds, till it reaches the point C, where 
it is supposed to be fixed. If carried fur- 
ther to F, the are KF will be part of 
a circle. The primary curve round which 
tlie thread was wound is the eiolute, and 
the secondary curved formed by unwind- 
ing the thread is termed an involute. The 
term evolvent is by some used for involute, 
as being the curve evolved by the opening 
of the evolute. 

Evolt'tion, from ei>olvo. 1. In mih . 
tary tactics, the motion made by a body 
of men in changing their position or form 

of drawing up. 2. In geometry, the 

equable evolution of the periphery of a 
circle, or other curve, is such a grudual 
approach of the circumference to recti- 
tude, as that all its parts do meet to- 
gether, and equally evolve or unbend. 

3. In algebra, &c , the extraction of 

roots, being thus opposed to involution.-— - 
4 In natural history, the theory of evolu- 
tion supposes that the germs of all plants 
and animals were really all formed withm 
the first of their respective kinds, and 
are not evolved by the process of genera- 
tion ■ opposed to Epigenesis. 

E'vo\ m. In music, the vowels used with 
the ending notes of the ecclesiastical tones. 



the curve ABC, 
'■'fixing one end 
at C, and car- 
rying the other 
round to A ; and 
if this thread be 
now unwound, 
keeping it tight 
upon the con- 
vexity of the 
curve, its end 
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Ew'nv, from Sax. hwer, an officer of the 
royal household, who has charge of the 
table-linen, &c. 

Exau kea'cion, from exacerbo, to irri- 
tate; a nosological term for any increase 
in the intensity oi the symptoms of a dis- 
ease recurring at intervals ; synonymous 
with patorysm. 

Ex/i'iusis, tioin i£ut$tcu, to remove, 
that brant h of surgery which comprises 
all operations for the remo\al of what- 
ever is injurious or superfluous to the 
body, as tumours, foreign bodies, Ac. 

Exali a'dos. In Spanish history, the 
name of the party attached to the liberal 
system of politics. 

E Am'uoN. In astrology, the dignity 
which a planet acquires in certain signs 
of the zodiac, which dignity was sup- 
posed to give it a peculiar influence. 

Exan'gy, l from j| and uyyuoe, a ves- 

Exan'qia, f gel ; a generic name for 
those diseases which consist in enlarge- 
ment, breach, or other morbid perforation 
of a large blood-vessel without external 
Opening, as aneurism, van*, and cyania. 

Exan'thkma, 1 ifaiiOri/xot, from t£avOu», 

Exanihisma, / to effloresce; a term in 
nosology for an eruption or rash which is 
accompanied with fever, and which has 
its regular periods of efflorescence and 
decline. 

Ex vn'thesis, t^avOrtO-ii, from tv(ku, 
to effloresce , properly, the breaking out 
of an efflorescence on the skin, hut ap 
plied also to the efflorescence itself. 

Ex'viuir, from ctQ%o(, a chief. 1. A 
prefect under the ancient Eastern empe- 
rors. 2. A legate of the Greek church 

Ex Cathedra, a Latin phrase, applied 
to every decision pronounced by one in 
the exercise of his peculiar authoiity, a 
pro lessor in his lecture-room, a judge 
from the bench. 

Kx'cei iim \ , Lat. excellent ia, a title of 
honour, formerly given to kings and em- 
| perors, but now given to govcrnois, am- 
bassadors, &e. , w ho are elevated by virtue 
of particular offices. It is in no case he- 
reditary or transferable, but belongs to 
the office. 

Ext ef'i ion , from ex and capia, to take , 
a term in law implying a denial of what 
is alleged, and considered as valid by the 
other party, either in point of law' orm 
pleudmg. It is a stay or stop to an ac- 
tion, and is either dilatory or peremptory. 

Exckre'ta (Latin), things picked out, 
selections. 

Excess, excesses. In mathematics, the 
difference between two unequal numbers 
or quantities. 

Ext ha'nob. In commerce , a term ge- 
nerally used to designate that species of 
mercantile transactions by which the 
debts of individuals residing at a distance 


from their creditors are cancelled with- 
out the transmission of money. For in- 
stance, A in London owes B of Hamburgh 
a certain sum, and 0 of Hamburgh owes 
I) of London a like sum , A then, instead 
of i emitting the sum due toll, buys a bill 
upon Hambutgh, that is, lie buys an order 
from 1) of London addtessed to Ins debtor 
0 of llambnrgh, and having indorsed it, 
tiansnnts it to B of Hamlmigh, who re- 
ceives the mono) from c. Thus A of Lou- 
don pajs 1) of ditto, and C of Hamburgh 
pays B of ditto, and yet no money Is re 
xnitted BBls oi this nature are called 
bills of erthange, and these are foietgn 
when drawn bj the merchants of one 
country' upon another, and inland when 
drawn in one part of a country upon 
another part. The par of exchange is the 
equivalency of a certain amount of the 
currency of one country in the currency 
of another country, supposing the cur- 
rencies of both to he precisely of the 
weight and purity fixed by their mints. 
The course of enhange, that is, the varia- 
tions abme and below par, depends on the 
same causes that regulate the price of 
commodities generally, the quantity in 
the market Thus if Hamburgh be pro- 
portionally little indebted to London, 
thin aio bills upon llambiugh scarce, 
and the London merchant, who wants 
them to remit to Ilambutgh, pays dearly 
for them, and complains that the ex- 
(liangeis a hoi e par, whereas the Ham- 
burgh im reliant can procure bills upon 
London In low par, because they are pro 
poitionallj pluiJl/ul Jn London, bills of 
exchange aie bought and sold by brokers. 
The>>e meet for the purpose of transact- 
ing business in the euham/e The nrith- 
im tiial rule by which we find how much 
money of one place is equivalent to a 
given sum of another, nccoiding to a cer- 
tain com sc of exchange, is called Bimply 
ejuhanqe , hut that by which we calcu- 
late the exchanges of ditlerent places 
w'ith a view to ascertain the most advan- 
tageous mode of liquidating a foreign 
debt, is called arbitration of exchange. 
This is simple when the exchanges of 
three places are considered, and compound 
when four or more are concerned. 

Ex< HEu'rER,an ancient court of record, 
intended principally to collect and super- 
intend the revenues and debts of the 
crown, and so called from scacchanum , 
denoting a chequered cloth which covers 
the table. It consists of two divisions: 
the receipt of the exchequer, which ma- 
nages the revenue, and judicial, which is 
subdivided into a court of equity and a 
court of common law. 

ExcHFQUEH-nna.s archills or tickets is 
sued by the Exchequer, payable out of the 
produce of a particular tax, or generally 
out of the supplies granted for the year. 
l E a 
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Exci'se, the name given to the taxes or 
duties levied on commodities consumed 
at home ; distinct from customs, "which 
are duties levied on imports and exports. 

Excitability, from excito. The con- 
dition of living bodies, wherein they can 
be made to exhibit the functions and 
phenomena which distinguish them from 
inanimate matter. 

Ex<.<eca'ria, a genus of trees. lHoeria 
—Trtandna. Two species, of which the 
nloes-wood ( Agallocha ) is one. The heart 
of this tree is the tambac or calombac, so 
much valued in India. 

Excommunication, an ecclesiastical 
penalty or censure, whereby such persons 
ns are guilty of any notorious crime or 
offence are separated from the communion 
of the church. 

Excretion, from excernn, to separate. 
The expulsion, by the various outlets of 
the body, of such matters as M ould prove 
injurious if they remained , also, the mat- 
ters excreted. 

Ex'cretory, from excerno, to separate. 
A term in physiology, applied to those 
ducts which convey the secreted fluids 
from the glands, some of which have se- 
veral excretory ducts. 

Excur'rbnt, a botanical term, descrip- 
tive of the ramification of a body whose 
axis continues alwajs in the centre. 

Ex/eat, an ecclesiastical term for the 
l>o emission granted by a bishop to a priest 
to go out of his diocese. 

Execution, from ex and seipioi . In law, 
a judicial writ grounded on the judgment 
of the court whence it issues, and is sup- 
posed to be granted by the court at the 
inquest of the party at whose suit it is 
issued, to give him satisfaction on the 
judgment which he hath obtained. In 
fine arts, the mode of performing a work 
of art, and the dexterity with which it is 
accomplished. 

Exec'ctivt. In politics, that branch of 
the government which executes the 
functions of the state. The word is used 
in distinction from legislative and judicial. 

Ex'edka. 1. A small conversation-room, 

equivalent to the modern boudou . 2. A 

building separate from u church, but with- 
in the limits of the consecrated ground. 

Exemplification (of letters patent), a 
duplicate of them, made from the enrol- 
ment thereof, and sealed with the great 
seal. 

Exequa'tob (Lat.), an official recog- 
nition of a person in the character of con- 
sul, or commission agent, authorising him 
to exercise his powers in the country. 

Exergue', from and tpyov, work. 
A term used by medallists to denote the 
little space around and without the work 
or figures of a medal, for an inscription, 
device, date, &c. 


Exfolta'tion, from ex, and folium, a 
leaf. A term, in surgery , for the scaling 
of a bone ; the separation of a dead piece 
of bone from the living portion. 

Exhaustions. In geometry, the method 
of exhaustions is a way of proving the 
equality of two magnitudes by a icductio 
ad absurdum, showing that if one be sup- 
posed greater or less than the other, there 
will arise a contradiction. It was of fie- 
quent use among the old mathematMans. 

Ex'hedra, i|, out of, and a chair. 
In ancient architecture, a small room in 
public buildings for conversation. 

Exhehkda'tion, from ex, and hceres, an 
heir. A father’s excluding a child from 
inheriting any part of his estate. 

Exh m'ir from ex and habeo. In law, a 
term used where a writing, being pro- 
duced in a chancery suit, the commis- 
sioner certifies on the back thereof, that 
the same was shown to the witness at tho 
time of his examination, and by him 
sworn to : the paper so certified is called 
an exhibit. 

Exhibi't ion , from exhibeo, a benefaction 
settled for the benefit of students in a 
university. 

Ex'iqent, from exigo. In law, a writ 
which lies w-hcrc the defendant cannot 
be found, nor anv effects of his within the 
county, by which ho may be attached 
or distrained in a personal action. Tho 
exigent, or exuji facias, requires the de- 
fendant to be proclaimed in five counties 
to render himself, and if he does not, he 
is then outlawed. 

Ex Mr.ao Moth, a phrase used in char- 
ters and letters patent, to signify that 
they are granted by the sovereign of his 
own free will and motion, i.e. without 
petition. 

Ex'ode, tlofoov, the concluding part of 
a Greek drama. 

Ex'ooitJM, the end or denouement of 
the play, in Greek tragedy, 
j Ex'om'H,K|c$ef , from gg,and ohot, vray. 
The second book of the Pentateuch, so 
called because it describes the journey of 
the Israelites from Egypt. 

K\-oi ri'i in ( Lat.), by virtue of office, 
and without especial authority Ex officio 
mjormations may be filed by the attorney- 
general in virtue of his office, without 
applying toanj court, and without giving 
the defendant notice 

Ex'ookn, an exogenous plant, which 
adds to its wood by successive external 
additions. 

Exogenous, from fgoi, without and 
yttvotco, to grow. A term applied to plants 
w hich increase by additions to the out- 
side of their wood, in contradistinction 
to etidogcns (q. v.). 

Ex'ovth umy, ) A species of ophthal- 

ExWiHAt.MiA 1 lnj, in which the bulb 
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of tlu* eye protrudes to such a degree, 
that the eyelid cannot cover it. 

Kxuphyl'lois, |£, and QuXhov, leaf. 
Applied to the young leaves of exogens. 

ExopTilks, and xrtXof, feather. A 
term for dicotyledonous plants. 

Ex'osmose, Gr. from and uirpuK, 
impulsion. The passage outward irom 
within, of gases, &c., through porous 
membranes. 

Exosto'sis, from t£, and otrr&ov, a hone. 
A term in surgery and botany for any osse- 
ous or knotty excrescence. 

Exote'ric, from i^cerifec, exterior. 
External, opposed to esoteric, internal. 
The exoteric doctrines of the ancient phi- 
losophers were openly professed and 
taught ; the esoteric were secret, and 
taught only to a few. 

Expansion, from expansum The in- 
crease of bulk which a body undergoes by 
the recession of its particles from one 
another, so that it occupies a greater 
space, while its weight remains the same. 

I Expansion is one of the most general ef- 
fects of heat, being common to all bodies 
whatever, whether solid, liquid, or ga- 
seous. 

Expan'sive En'qink, a steam engine in 
which the expansive power of steam is 
taken advantage of and employed, instead 
I of being dismissed at full power into the 
' air or condenser. The steam is cut off be- 
! fore the end of the stroke, which is finished 
1 by the expansion of the steam which was 
[ let into the cylinder. There are also en- 
* gines in which there are two steam cylin 
dors employed , both connected to the same 
beam: in one the steam works at full 
force, and is afterwards discharged into 
the other, which is of a larger size, where 
it acts a second time by its expansive 
i force. 

j Kx-parTe (Lnt. for partly). A term 
used in the Court of Chancery, when a 
| commission is taken out and executed by 
, one side or party only, upon the other 
parties refusing or neglecting to join in 
the same. 

Even v'ant, looking for An expectant 
estate is one which is suspended till the 
determination of some particular estate. 
Estates of this kind are remainders and 
reversions. 

Expectation, from expccto. 1. In the 
doctrine of chances , the value of any pro- 
spect or prize depending upon the hap- 
pening of some uncertain event. 2. In 

t he doctrine of life annuities , the particular 
number of years which a life of a given 
age has an equal chance of enjoying, or 
the term which a person of a given age 
may justly expect to live. 

Experiment*!, Puiiosopuy, those 
branches of science, the deductions of 
which are founded on experiment or trial, 


as contrasted with the moral, mathema- 
tical, and reflective branches. 

ExpbrimenTbm Crucis (Latin), a lead- 
ing or decisive experiment. 

Exploration, from exploro. A term in 
medicine for the investigation of the phy- 
sical signs of a disease, as opposed to the 
diagnosis derived from symptoms. Ex- 
ploration is used chiefly in diseases of the 
thorax and abdomen. 

Expo'nent, from expono. In algebra, the 
exponent or index of a power is the num- 
ber which expresses the degree of power, 
or which shows how often a given power j 
may be divided by its root before it be- 
comes unity. Thus 2 is the exponent of I 
x , and 4 of r* = xxxx. 

Exponential, from exponent. Tn ma - I 
thematics, exponential curves are such as > 
partake both of the nature of algebraic 
and transcendental ones They consist 
of aflnite number of indeterminate terms, 
but cannot be algebraically constructed. 
The exponential theorem is an expansion 

Of l +Ax+dL£ +.... 

1-2 1’2'3 

where A^l-f j a— 1 — J (a— l)*-f | (rt—1)" 

— &c. jx-f&c. 

Ex Post Fvcto, a Latin phrase, used 
in law to denote something done after 
another thing that was committed before, 
and after the time it should have been 
done. An ex post facto law is one which 
operates upon a subject not liable to it 
at the time the law was made. 

ExpRts'sKn Oil, an oil obtained by 
pressing it out of the substance contain- 
ing it, as olive oil from the olive, almond 
oil from the almond, &c. 

Expression, from expremo. 1. A me- 
chanical operation by which the juices 
of plants and various fixed oils are ob- 
tained 2. The indication of the state 

of the feelings, passions, and sensations, 
presented by the countenance, attitude, 

and gesture 3. That manner and tone 

of voice in singing which gives life and 
reality to ideas and sentiments, the mo- 
dulation of voice suited to any particular 
subject. 

Exsfrt'eo, Lat. exsertus, protruding; 
applied in botany in opposition to en- 
closed. 

Ex>tip'ulate, from ex and stipula. A 
botanical term applied to plants desti- 
tute of stipules. 

Extension, from extend. A term in 
physics for that essential property of a 
body by which it occupies some part of 
space. Figure is the result of extension. 

Exten'sor. In anatomy, a muscle 
which serves to extend any part, the 
name is opposed to flexor. 

Extent. In law, a writ of execution. 
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or extendi facias, commanding a sheriff to 
value the lands of a debtor. Sometimes 
the term Is taken as the act of the sheriff 
or other commissioner in making the va- 
luation upon the writ. 

Exter'min vtion. In algebra, surds, 
fractions, and unknown quantities, are 
exterminated, eradicated, or extirpated by 
the rules for reducing equations. 

Extinction, the trituration of Mer- 
cury with some other substance till the 
globules disappear, is sometimes called 
the extinction of the mercury, but the 
Word killing is more commonly used. 

Extin'ciiishmi’n r. Tn hm , extinction, 
consolidation of an estate with another 

Evrir'ctAii., Lat. extipulatus , without 
stipul® ; applied to stems of plants. 

Extract', from ex and traho, to draw. 
1. In literature, a piece selected from a 

book, &c. 2. In law, a copy or draught 

of a writing. 3. In chemistry, the so- 

luble matter obtained from vegetables by 
! decoction, reduced by careful evapoia- 
| tion of the menstruum to a pasty or solid 
consistence. Fourcroy made many ro- 
I searches upon vegetable extracts, and was 
j led to the conclusion that they all had a 
I common basis, which he culled the ej- 
Iractue prnniple, but Ohevroul and 
others have since pro\(d that this pic 
tended principle is a heterogeneous and 
very variable compound The subjeit, 
however, still requires further exami- 
nation. 

Extraction, from extract. In antb 
metic and ctlgebia, the extraction of roots 
is the opera i Ion of finding the root of n 
given number or quantity , also the rule 
by which the operation is porformt d 

Exiua'dos, the outside of an arch of a 
bridge, vault, Acc., in contradistinction to 
t nlrados. 

ExTUArouA'cisors, Lat. extrafolia crons, 
underneath the leaf, applied to stipul® 
which are below the footstalk, and exter- 
nal with respect to the leaf. 

Extra v'aqani’s. In eccUuastical his- 
tory , certain decretal epistles which were 
published after the Clementines, and not 
at first arranged and digested with the 
other papal constitutions. 

Extravaganza. In music, the Italian 
word for any wild and incoherent com- 
position. The term is used also for a spe- 
cies of irregular dramatic compositions, 
generally of the burlesque kind. 

Extre'me, Lat. ext r emus, last. 1. In 
logic, the extremes of a syllogism are the 
predicate and subject. 2 In mathema- 

tics, the extremes of a proportion are the 
first and last terms. 3. In music, em- 

ployed in describing those intervals in 
v hich the diatonic distances arc increased 
or diminished by a chromatic semitone. 
4 Extreme unction, is one of the seven 
sacraments of the Romish Church. 


Extrf'mity, Lat. arfmm f«s, the utmost 
point, the extremities of the body, in 
/nnntmg and sculpture, are the head, 
hands, and feet, but in anatomy the term 
is applied to the limbs, as distinguishing 
them from the head and trunk. 

Exe'viv®, Lat. from exuo, to strip off. 
The east off skins of those animals winch 
change their skin by a natural process, 
as the sloughs of serpents The term has 
also been extended to shells, <Vc., and in 
geological language to all animal remains 
found in a petrified state in the cuith; 
fossils 

E\ Vo'to (Latin), a votive gift, such as 
a picture dedicated to a temple. 

Em, the oigan of sight, from Sax. ef or 
cy, water, an island. The word hus 
many trivial applications derived from 
the form, uses, &c. of the eye. Thus we 
speak of the eye of a peacock’s feather, 
tlie eye of a needle, of hooks and eyes (the 
eyes being the catches for the hooks), and 
we apply the word eye in a very similar 
sense to certain loops in block and tackle 
apparatus. The eyes of a ship are the 
parts which arc near the hawse-holes, 
particularly in the lower apartments. 
The eyt s of a plant are the buds from 
which shoots proceed. The eyes of a po- 
tato, are those points at which the new 
spi outs issue, but the eye of an apple, &c., 
is the depression opposite the stalk , and 
the hud or shoot insetted into a tree by 
n ay of graft, is an / >/c. The eye of an 
aut hor is the hole wherein the ring of the 
an< lior is put into the shank. The eye of 
a blink strop is the place by winch it is 
fastened or suspended to any particular 
place upon the sails , and that part of a 
siay which is formed into a collar to go 
round the mast-head, is termed the eye 
of the stay In arrhitciture, any round 
window made in u pediment, an attic, the 
reins of a vault, &c , is called an rye, and 
an aperture at the top of a dome, usually 
covered by a lantern, is termed the eye 
of the dome Similarly the centre of a vo- 
lute is called the eye 

Eie'-bolt. In ships, a bar or holt of 
iron w ith an eye in one end of it, formed 
to be driven into the deck or sides for the 
purpose of hooking tackle to. 

Ete'stone, a small calcareous stone 
used for taking substances from between 
the lid and hall of the eye. 

Eye'touth, the two upper cuspidati, 
thus called because the fangs extend up 
to near the orbit. 

Eyri , Lat. ttes, journey. In law, signi- 
fies the court of justices itinerant. 

V. 

F, the sixth letter of the alphabet, as a 
numeral denotes 40, and with a dash over 
it, thus, F, it stands tor 40,000. In music 
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it stands tor the baas- clef, and frequently 
I for forte, as ff does for forte forte. F is 
I alHO the nominal of the fourth note in the 
I natural diatonic scale of C. In medical 
jrr exemption , F. or ft stands for fiat or fiant, 
let it, or them, be made. 

F*.. In music, one of the syllables in- 
vented by Guido Aretine to mark the 
fourth note of the modern scale, which 
rises thus, ut, re, mi, fa. It is either fiat 
or sharp, the fiat marked thus [j, the 
sharp thus and the natural thus, jj, and 
called biquadro. 

IVba, the bean. The Falisci, a people 
of Hetruria, called it Naba, whence Latin 
fa ha. 

Faba'ci*, Faba the type ; an extensive 
natural order of plants 

Fa'bian, an epithet signifying that line 
of military tactics which declines the 
risking of a battle in the open field, but 
seeks every opportunity of harassing the 
- enemy by counter-marches, ambuscades, 

I &c , as was practised by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, a ltoman general, opposed to 
Hannibal. 

Fab'liaux. In French literature, the 
metrical tales of the Trouvferes or early 
poets of the north of France. 

Fabra'rum A'qua, the pharmaceutical 
name for forge-water, a mild chalybeate 
| formed by quenching red-hot iron in 
water. 

I Fab'ulous Aoe, that period in the his- 
tory of every nation in which supernatural 
events are represented as having hup- 
| pened : sometimes called the hei'oic age. 
i Fa? a' ns, a French term for front, used 
to denote the whole exterior side of a 
building that can be seen at one view, 
i Face, the visage, Lat. factes, whence 
the epithet foetal. The edge of a cutting 
instrument is vulgarly called the face , 
and when one side of an object is fiat and 
the others not, the smooth or Hat side is 
called the fore. “ Stones are Jaced in the 
1 opposite direction ot their splitting grain ” 
A cube lias six faces, and a polyhedron 
has many faces, bmall faces are facets. 
i Face Mould, the name given by work- 
men to the pattern for making the plank 
J or board out of which ornamental hand- 
I railings for stairs or other works are to 
I be cut. 

i Fa'cet, Fr facette, the face. A little face 
1 or small plane, as the facets of a brilliant 
or rose diamond. The facets of a column 
i are the fiat projections between the flut- 
1 ings. Multiplying glasses have many 
, facets. 

' Fa'cial, appertaining to the face, as the 
[ facial artery, otherwise called the labial 
j or angular artery. The facial anate is that 
contained between two lines, one drawn 
I from the most prominent part of the 
| forehead to the alveolar edge of the upper 


jaw, opposite to the incisor teeth, and tho 
other from the external auditory foramen 
to the same point. 

Fa'cirs Hippochatica, that state of the 
countenance which immediately precedes 
death ; so called from particular attention 
being directed to it by Hippocrates in his 
prognostics. 

Fa'cino. In hydraulic earth-work, a 
layer of common materials or soil, laid 
over the lining or puddle, and upon the 
bottom and sloping sides of a canal, reser- 
voir, &c.— In carpentry , facings are the 
wooden coverings of the sides of window s 
and door-places in the insides of rooms. — 

In architecture, that part of the work seen 
by a spectator, but usu illy a better sort 
of work which masks the inferior one in- 
ternally. 

Fac Sim'ile (Lat.), an exact copy. 

Fac'tion (Lat.), anciently, an appella- 
tion given to the different troops or com- 
panies of combatants in the games of tho 
cireus- At present the term faction is 
bandied about by the three great parties 
of the country, the Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, and applied to one another. 

Fac'tor, Lat. from facio. 1. In com- 
merce, an agent employed by merchants 
at a distance (usually in some other coun- 
try), to transact business on their account. 

He is usually paid a per centage on the 
goods he sells or buys, and if he acts under 
what is termed a del credere commission, 
i e. if he guarantee the price of the goods 
sold on account of his principal, he re- 
ceives an additional per centage, to in- 
demnify him for his additional responsi- 
bility. 2. In arithmetic, the numbers 

employed in forming a product or factum 
are called factors. Thus 7 and 3 are the 
factors of 21. 

Fsc'ToRAor,thc allowance, per centage, 
or commission, given to factors by the mer- 
chants, &c. , who employ them. See Fac tor. 

Fac'tort, a place where factors meet to 
transact business for their employer. The 
English merchants havc/oclones in China, 
Turkey, Portugal, Hamburg, Russia, &c. 
The word factory Is now also used for a 
building or collection of buildings appro- 
priated to the manufacture of goods , but 
in this sense It is a contraction of manu- 
factory. 

Fac'tuw (Lat.), something made. In 
arithmetic, a product. — In law, a man’s 
own act. 

Fac'ui.*, Lat. dim. plu. ot far, a torch ; 
bright spot generally : used to denote cer- 
tain liquid spots on the sun’s disc, brighter 
than the rest of the body. 

Fac'ulty, Lat. focnltas, ability. 1. In 
logic, the power of the mind, imagination, 

reason, and memory. 2. In physiology, 

a power or ability to perform any action, 

natural, vital, or animal. 3. In school*, 

one of the departments of a university. 1 
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In most universities there are four facul- 
ties, viz., arts, including languages and 
philosophy, theology, physic, and mil law. 

- 4. The faculty of advocates is a body of 

lawyers, who plead in all actions before 
the Court of Session in Scotland, and their 
elective president is called the Dean of 
Vacuity. Similarly there are faculties of 
physicians and surgeons, of civil- engi- 
neers, &c., some of which have peculiar 
privileges granted by charter, others are 
merely professional associations. 

Fa'<ks, Lat. pi of feex; the alvine ex- 
cretions. The fossil farces of certain fishes 
are called copiohtes, the excrement of 
dogs and wolves, album yr cecum , of mice, 
album negrum. 

Fa Fin 'to In music , a feigned F, or a 
feint upon that note. 

Fa'gotio, the same as Bassoon, which 
sec. 

Fa'ottb, the beerh-tree ; a genus of four 
species Moncrcia — Poli/andna. Name from 
Qayiu i to eat, its nut being one ol the fiist 
fruits used by man. Britain, North Ame- 
rica. &c. 

Fahl'frz, gray copper-ore, called also 
pan abase, from the many oxides it con- 
tains. 

Fahl'onite, a name for automolite or 
octahedral corundum, found at Fahlun, 
in Sweden. 

Fa'ieni e , ) A fine sort of pottery glared 

Fa'vence. I and puinted, named after 
FaPnza.in Italy. 

Fainting. See Syncope. 

Faints, the impure spirit which comes 
over first and last in the distillation of 
whiskey. The first sort is called s Irony, 
And the latter weak faints. This impure 
spirit is strongly impregnated with a 
fetid essential oil. 

Fairy, r'r. fie, a fay, or imaginary spi- 
rit, whence feer, to enchant, and feerte, a 
fairy-land. The native land of the fairy 
mythology is Arabia, whence it was 
brought to Europe by the Troubadours, 
but the radix of the word is doubtful. 
Fairies were much m favour at one time, 
but they are now consigned to nurseries 
and to mines. The fairy of the English 
miners answers to the cobalt of the Ger- 
man mines. 

Fai'ky Kino, ) A phenomenon fre- 

Fai'hy Circi.e. ) quently seen in lea 
fields There are two species- one con- 
sists of a round and apparently beaten 
path, with grass in the mid lie; the other 
is a circular patch, of which the grass 
appears destroyed. Both of these were 
formerly ascribed to the dances of the 
fairies (believed at present m some parts 
of the country). Some have supposed 
them to he the effect of lightning, hut 
they are now generally believed to be 
produced by an unknown species of fun- 
gus which grows in a circle from the 


centre outwards, destroying the grass as 
it extends. 

Fake'eu, 1 A name common in the East 

Fakor'. 1 Indies for a Mohammedan 
mendicant or devotee. The word in Ara- 
bic means a poor man, and in Ethiopia 
an interpreter. 

Falca'de, from falx , a sickle. In tho 
menage, a horse is said to make a falcade 
when he throws himself on his haunches, 
two or three times, as in very quick cur- 
vets. 

Fa l'cate, Lat. falcatus, sicklp-shaped, 
from falx, a sickle. The moon is said to 
bo falcate when it appears horned : hence 
also a figure formed by two curves bend- 
ing the same way and meeting in a point 
at the apex, the base terminating in a 
straight line is called a falcate. 

Fau'co, a falcon. The genus Falco, Lin., 
is subdivided into two great sections. 
Tiie first comprises the noble birds of prey, 
the falcons, propeily so called. To this 
belongs the common falcon (F. communis, 
Gm ),and the gerfalcon ( llterojaho , (Juv ). 
1 he second section comprises the ignoble 
buds of prey, or those of the genus which 
cannot be employed in falconry. To this 
belongs the eagle (Aqutla, Bris), the 
goshawk (Astur, Bech.), the sparrow- 
hawk ( Nisus , Cuv ), the kite ( Milvus , 
Bech ),the honey buzzard (Pemis, Cuv.), 
the buzzard (JButeo, Bech.), the harriers 
( Circus , Bech.), and the snake-eater or 
secretary (Serpentartus, Cuv.). Order Ac- 
cipittcs, family lhurnce. See Falcon . 

FAi/coN,a bird of prey, the I'alco com- 
munis, Gm., capable of being trained to 
sport, ami which has given name to that 
kind of hunting in which birds of prey 
me used. It inhabits the whole of tho 
northern regions, and builds in the most 
inaccessible cliffs. The female is gene- 
rally one third larger than the male, 
which on this account is by sportsmen 
termed a tarsil, or teicelet, the name jal- 
<on being reserved to the female. The 
name fnhon is also used to designate a 
particular size of ordnance. The bore is 
si inches, and the weight of the shot 2£ 
lbs 

FatVonft, a little falcon. A piece of 
ordnance whose bore is 4i inches, and 
shot lilb 

Fai <oNRY,the art of taking birds by 
means of falcons and other birds of prey 
(wFauon) The sport is ancient, and 
was of such high repute in England, that 
some of the nobility hold their estates on 
condition of providing the sovereign with 
ha wks. 

Fal'dage, from "Wei .fold, a fold. A 
privilege, which anciently several lords 
reserved to themselves, of setting up folds 
of sheep in any fields within their manors, 
the better to manure them. 

Fall. 1. Descending from a higher to 
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a lower place by the force of gravity. 

2. Descent of water, as the /ell* of Clyde. 

3. Diminution, as the fail of prices. 

■——4. Extent of descont, as the river has 

a fall of two feet per mile. 5. Thelooso 

end of a tackle. 6. A Scotch superficial 

measure, 1 fall - 36 ells 7. A Scotch 

long measure, 1 fall 223 2 imp. inches. 
— —8. The loss of their first estate by our 
first parents, Adam and Eve. 

Falling-home Applied to the timbers 
or upper parts of the sides of a ship, when 
they curve inwards. 

Falling-sluice, a certain description of 
flood gate, in connection with mill-dams, 
rivers, canals, &c , which are sclf-actimr, 
or contrived to fall down of itself in the 
event of a flood, whereby the water way 
is enlarged. 

Falio'eian. In anatomy , an epithet ap- 
plied to two tubes, canals, or duets, of a 
tortuous figure, arisinsr from the womb, 
and joined to the fundus, one on each 
side. Their use in tin 1 process of concep- 
tion was first pointed out by Gabriel Fal- 
lopius, an Italian anatomist of the six- 
teenth century. The term fallopian is 
also sometimes applied to Foupart’s liga- 
ment. 

Fm.se, Lat falsus, not true. Appli- 
cable to subjects physical and moral In 
music, those ehoids which do not contain 
the intervals appertaining to them in 
their perfect state arc termed false, and 
the same term is applied to those intona- 
tions of the voice which do not truh ex- 
press the intended intervals, and, indeed, 
to all ill-adjusted combinations A t.ilse 
cadence is one wherein the bass rises a 
tone or semitone, instead of rising a 
fourth, or falling a fifth In law , the epi- 
thet is applied to something illegal, as 
/fl/w-imprisonment. A false flower is one 
which docs not seem to produce fruit. A 
false gem is a counterfeit one, a paste. A 
false roof is the part of a house between 
the roof and the covering. There are also 
false alarms, false attacks, false weights, 
false coin, false foundations, &c. False fl> e 
is a species of blue signal fire. 

False Keel The timber added to the 
main keel of a ship, both to serve as a 
defence, and also, by deepening the ver- 
tical surface, to give the ship a better 
hold of the wind. 

Ealset'to. In music, an Italian term 
for a feigned voice, an octave above its 
nktural pitch. 

Fa'lun, a provincial name given to 
Home sheliy strata in the neighbourhood 
of the Loire, and which resemble in their 
lithological characters what we term crag. 

Famii/iar Spirits, demons supposed to 
be perpetually within call, and at the 
service of their masters. 

Fam'ily. In natural history, a collection 
of a number of genera, which are nearly 


allied to each other by characters derived 
from their organisation • the term is some- ’ 
times loosely applied. In mathematics, a 
family of curves is a congeries of several 
kinds of curves, all of which are defined 
by the same equation, but in a different 
manner, according to their different 
orders. 

Fan, Sax fann, Fr. van, Lat. vannus. 

1. A well-known hand ornament used by 

ladies. 2. An apparatus for winnowing 

grain- it consists of a series of boards, 
arranged edgewise round an axle, which 
is made to revolve with the necessary ve- 
locity , called in Scotland fanners. 

Fa \ \l'. In architecture , a French name 
foi u pharos or light-house, or, more par- 
ticularly, the lantern placed in it. 

Fandan'go, an old Spanish dance, which 
proceeds gi adually from a slow and uni- 
form to the most lively motion. It is 
seldom danced except at the theatre. 

Fan'fank, a French name fora short 
warlike piece of music, composed for 
trumpets, kettle-drums. &c. 

Fan'nlr. In mcthanics, a contrivance 
of \ anes or flat discs, revolving about a 
centre, for the purpose of creating a 
draught by producing a current of air. 
Used in windows, &c. to ventilate apart- 
ments. 

Fani’v'sia. In music, an Italian name 
for an instrumental composition, supposed 
to he struck off in the heat of im, initia- 
tion, and in which the composer is allowed 
to give free scope to his ideas, uneonbned 
b> the rules of science, I he fantasia dif- 
lors from the capricm in this, that when 
it is finished it no longer exists. 

Fani’occi'm It, fantoccto, puppet. 
Dramatic representations, in which pup- 
pets are substituted in the scone for 
human performers. 

Faii'< in, ) In Jarritry, a disease of 

Far'cy ) horses, which appears to be 
a peculiar inflammatory affection of the 
absorbent vessels below the skin. It is of 
the nature of scabies or mange. 

Faui'na, Lat., from far, corn. Meal or 
flour of any species of corn, or starchy 
root, as potato, arrow-root, &e The fa- 
rina fmeundans of botanists is the fecun- 
dating dust or pollen contained in the an- 
ther# of plants. Fanna Jossilis is a name 
for mineral agaric. 

Far. i ' nose. In entomology , having the 
surface covered with dust resembling 
mmr {farina), which the slightest touch 
removes. Most of the Lepldoptera are 
farinose. 

FAR'Rirav, from ferrarius, of ferrum, 
iron. Originally the art of shoeing horses. 

In the modem acceptation of the term, 
it includes the whole veterinary art, a# it 
relates to the management of horses, 
cows, &c., and their diseases. 

F.A.S., an abbreviation of Fratemitatii 
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Antiquariorium Socius, Fellow of the An- 
tiquarian Society. 

Fas'ces (Lat.), bundles of rods and axeB 
carried before the Roman consuls, as a 
badge of their office. 

Fas'cktb. In glass-making, the irons 
thrust into the mouths of bottles to con- 
vey them to the annealing tower. 

Far'cia (Lat.), a band or fillet. In ar- 
chitecture, a broad fillet or band, particu- 
larly used in architraves and pedestals. 
In anatomy, a tendinous expansion of a 
muscle, inclosing others like a band, 
binding them to their places. In astro- 
nomy, the belts seen on the discs of the 
superior planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn, are called fascia. 

Fas'cicle, 1 Lat. fasciculus, from fascis, 

Fvs’cicule, ) a bundle, a little bundle. 
A term in botany for a manner of flower- 
ing, in which there are several flowers on 
little stalks, variously inserted and sub- 
divided, e. g. sweet-william. 

Fascic'ular, Lat. fascuularis, bundled. 
Applied to roots which are sessile at their 
base, and consist of bundles of finger-like 
processes, &c. 

Fabcic'ulate, Lat. fasciculatus , bundled 
or clustered. Applied to nerves, stems of 
plants, leaves, and flowers. 

Fascina'tion, from fascino. A species 
of witchcraft or enchantment by the in- 
fluence of the eye. The notion of an evil 
eye, not yet entirely forgotten among the 
ignorant, is a vestige of this superstition. 

Fas'cines, bundles, from fascis, a bun- 
dle. The term is used, in fortification, for 
those bundles of rods, bound at both ends 
and in the middle, used for raising batte- 
ries, filling ditches, strengthening ram- 
parts, making parapets, &c. 

Fash'ion- pieces In ships, the hinder- 
most timbers, which terminate the 
breadth, and form the shape of the stern. 

Fas'ti, the Roman calendar, wherein 
were expressed the several days of the 
year, with their feasts, games, and other 
ceremonies. 

Fastig'iate, h&t.fastigiatus, flat topped. 
Applied to umbelliferous flowers, &c. 

Fastig'jum, the Latin name for the 
Greek JEtos, the apex, summit, or ridge 
i of a house or pediment. 

! Fat, the oily concrete substance depo- 
j sited in the cells of the adipose or cellular 
membrane of animal bodies. The fats 
differ in different animals, but they are 
all chiefly composed of stearine, mar- 
garine, and oleine, with a little colouring 
and odorous matter. The fat of the goat 
yields hircine, that of the dolphin phoce- 
nine, and butter yields butyrine. They 
saponify with alkalies, and generate the 
stearic, margaric, and oleic acids. 

Fa'ta Mono a wa, the fairy Morgana. A 
singular optical deception which fre- 
quently occurs in the Straits of MeBSina, 


between Sicily and the coast of Calabria, 
and sometimes, though rarely, on other 
coasts. It consists in the objects ashore 
being delineated on the surface of the sea 
in magnificent and fantastic fashions, and 
is the effect of atmospheric refraction. 

Fa'taetst. In ethics, one who main- 
tains that all things happen by invincible 
necessity or fate. This doctrine constitutes 
fatalism. 

Fv'iher. An adoptive father is he who 
adopts the children of another. A natural 
father is the father of illegitimate children. 
A putative father is a reputed or supposed 
father. Fathers of the Church were the 
early Christian writers, whose works have 
thrown light upon the primitive history 
of Christianity. 

Fa'thsreash'er, a fish, the Cottus bubu- 
lus, Cuv. Culled in Scotland the Lucky 
Prosch. It is at once recognised by its 
well armed head, and long spines. 

Fath'om, Sax. fnethem. A measure of 
length, equal to six feet, employed in ma- 
rine and mining operations, in measuring 
vertical distances. 

Fa u'ces, plural of faux. 1. In anatomy, 

the gorge or opening of the pharynx. 

2. In botany, see Faux. 

Fault. In mining, &c., a break of 
strata, with displacement, which Inter- 
rupt the miner’s operations, and put him 
at fault, by an apparently abrupt termina 
tion of the vein or bed. Faults consist of 
fissures, which often traverse the strata 
for miles, and are generally accompanied 
by depression on one side of the line, and 
elevation cm the other. They are nume- 
rous in coalfields 

F au'n a , Lat fauni. The animals pecu- 
liar to a country constitute its fauna, as 
the plants constitute its flora. 

Fauns, hat. fauni. Rural deities among 
the Romans, inhabiting the woods and 
forests, represented with horns, sharp- 
pointed ears, and bodies like goats. They 
are also termed sylvans, or sylvan deities. 

Faussf'jmate. In fortfication, a small 
mound of earth, four fathoms wide, erected 
on the level round the foot of the ram- 
part. 

Faux, plural /auccw, a mouth. In botany, 
the opening of the tube of a monopetalous 
plant. In conchology, the first chamber 
of a shell, seen by looking in by the 
aperture. 

Fat x Jour (French), false light. Used 
in the fine arts, to signify that a picture 
is placed so that the light falls upon it 
from a different side from that which the 
painter has represented it in the painting. 

Fa'vobe, Lat. favosus, honeycomb-llke. 
I. Applied to some cutaneous diseases. 
2. To parts of plants. 

Fa'vus (Lat.), a honeycomb. The name 
"given to a pustule larger than the achor, 
flatter, and not acuminated. 
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P. D. abbreviation of Fidei Defensor, 
Defender of the Faith : a title conferred 
by the Pope on Henry VIII., for writing 
a book against Luther. 

Fbal'ty, Fr. feal, trusty, from Lat. 
fidelis. A term, in fettdal law, for the oath 
taken by the tenant, to be true to the lord 
of whom he hold his land, and to defend 
him against his enemies. This obligation 
was called his fidelity or fealty. The 
ter ant was called a liege man, the land a 
liege fee, and the superior a liege lord. 
Feasts, 1 In church rituals , are nnni- 
Ffs'tivals. j versarics of joy and thanks- 
giving, on stated days, in commemoration 
of some great event. They are called 
immoi cable, when they occur always on 
the same day of the year, as Christmas- 
day; and moveable, when they depend on 
astronomical calculations, and do not re- 
turn on the same days of the year, as 
Easter, which fixes all the others. 

Feath'kr-edged, a term referring to 
any wrought substance, in which the 
work is considerably reduced in thickness 
towards the edge. 

Feath'bry, plumose. Applied to plants 
furnished with lateral hairs. 

Fkb'rieuge, Lat. febrifugus, from febris, 
fever, and fugo, to drive away; a medi- 
cine which alleviates or removes fever. 

Frb'ruary, Lat. Februarius. In the old 
Botnan calendar this was the last month 
of the year, until the decemvir ordered 
that it should rank as the second. It 
takes its name from februa, a festival held 
in behalf of the manes of the deceased, 
and this from februa, to purify by sacri- 
fice. It means, therefore, the month of 
purification. In common years it has 28 
days ; in leap-years, 29. 

Fecia'i.es, a college of priests, instituted 
at Rome by Numa. They were the arbi- 
trators in all matters of war and peace, 
and the guardians of the public faith. 
Hence our epithet fecial. 

Fi/cit, a Latin word inscribed by artists 
on their works, to indicate the designer. 

Fko'ula, Lat. feecula. Any substance 
derived by spontaneous subsidence from 
a liquid. The term is now commonly 
applied to the pulverulent matter ex- 
tracted from vegetables by grinding them 
in water, and allowing the fluid to settle ; 
the fecula subsides. Starch is an ex- 
ample. 

Fed'eral, from fmdus. Relating to a 
league or international contract. A fede- 
ral government is one formed by the union 
of several sovereign states, each surren- 
dering a portion of its power to the cen- 
tral authority. 

Fee, primarily, a loan of land. An es- 
tate in trust, granted by a prince or lord, 
to be held by the grantee on condition of 
personal service* or other condition, and 
k the grantee flailed to perform the con- 


ditions, the land reverted to the lord or 
donor, called the land-lord or lend-lord , the 
lord of the loan. A fee, then, is any land 
or tenement held of a superior on certain 
conditions. It is synonimotis with fief 
and feud. All the land in England, except 
the crown lands, is of this kind. Fees are 
absolute or limited : an absolute fee, or 
fee-simple, is land which a man holds to 
himself and his heirs for ever, who are 
called tenants in fee-simple. Hence, in 
modern times, the terra fee or fee simple 
denotes an estate of inheritance: and in 
America, where lands are not generally 
held of a superior, a fee or fee -simple is an 
estate in which the owner has the whole 
property, without any condition annexed 
to the tenure. A limited fee is an estate 
limited or clogged with certain condi- 
tions: as a qualified, or base fee, which 
ceases with the existence of certain con- 
ditions : and a conditional fee, which is 
limited to particular heirs. 

Feeder, a carriage or catch drain : a 
small canal, cut, or channel, by which a 
stream or supply of water is conveyed for 
the use of a canal, &c. 

Feed'-pipe of a Steam-engine, the pipe 
employed for conveying the water to the 
boiler. 

Feed'-pump, the force-pump employed 
in supplying the boilers of steam-engines 
with water. 

Feel'ers, a name for the horns or an- 
tenna? of insects, usually two in number, 
but sometimes four. 

Fee Tail, a conditional fee. See Fee. 

Fe'hs, a cat. A genus of carnivorous 
mammalia of the digitigrade tribe, the 
essential character of which consists in 
having four teeth, the intermediate ones 
equal, grinders three on each side, the 
tongue besetwith bristles backwards, and 
the claws retractile. At the head of the 
genus stands the lion (F. leo, Lin.), next 
the tiger (F. tigris, Buff.), the jaguar (F. 
onca, Lin.), the panther (JF. pardus, Lin.), 
the leopard (F. leopardus, Lin.), the cou- 
guar or puma (F. discolor , Lin.), the lynxes 
(see Lynx), and the domestic cat ( F.catus , 
Lin.). Epithet feline. 

Fkl'loes or Fellies. In mechanics, the 
covered pieces of wood forming the cir- 
cumference of a carriage- wheel, into 
which the spokes are inserted. 

Fe'lo-de-8b. In law , one who commits 
felony by suicide, or being of the years of 
discretion and in his right senses, wilfully 
destroys his own life. 

Fel'on. 1. In law, a person who com- 
mits felony. 2. In surgery, a whltloe 

arising between the periosteum and the 
bone. 

Fel'ony. Tn law, any crime which in- 
curs the forfeiture of lands or goods, ex- 
cept treason, which is a crime tui generis. 
As ail crimes punishable by death are 
r i 
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felonies, the true import of the word is in 
a measure lost, or at leust so mixed up 
with the idea Of hanging, that both la w and 
usage now conspire to limit the term of 
felony to capital crimes. 

Fel'spar In mineralogy , one of the 
three ingredients of granite : quartz, and 
mica, being the others. Next to quartz 
it forms tlio chief ingredient of many 
rocks. It is nearly opaque, harder than 
glass, and of a lamellar structure. Prof. 
Jameson divides it into five species: I. 
Rhombohedral felspar or Nepholine ; 2. 
Prismatic felspar, comprehending com- 
mon felspar, ice-spar, ndulariu, clink- 
stone, amazon stone, porcelain earth, 
&c. ; 3. Tctarto-prismatic felspar or al- 
bite • 4. Polychromatic or Labrador fel- 
spar, a beautiful mineral first discovered 
on the coast of Labrador, as a constituent 
of syenite , 5. Pyramidal felspar, compre- 
hending scapolite, weionite, parathine, 
wernerite, dipyre , and elaolite. The con- 
stituents are silica, «6, alumina, 1H, pot- 
ash, 12, lime, 3, and some oxide of iron, 
but the proportions vary in the species 
and varieties. The name is altered from 
the German, feldspat h, from fold, a field, 
and spath or spar, a shining substance. 
Epithet fel spathic. 

Felt, a fabric of hair, wool, &c., inter- 
laced and pressed into a firm texture. 

Feluc'ca, 8p .feluca, a little vessel with 
6 oars and lateen sails, used in the Medi- 
terranean. It is capable of going either 
stem or stem foremost. 

FE'MAXE-i-LowBn, a flower which is fur- 
nished with pistils and not with stamens. 

Fe'mai e-screw, a screw, the spiral 
thread of which is cut in the cavity of the 
cylinder. 

Feme, Femme (French), a woman. A 
feme-covert is a married woman who is 
under covert of her husband, and cannot 
sue or be sued. A feme-sole, an unmar- 
ried woman. A feme-sole merchant, a 
woman who carries on trade alone with- 
out her husband. 

Fe'mur, the thigh ; also the os femoris 
or bone of the thigh. In architecture, the 
Intersticial between the channels in the 
triglypb Of the Doric order. These femora 
are sometimes called the legs of the 
triglyph. 

Fen'pers. 1. Timbers placed in front 
of a quay- wall or other work, to protect 
It from injury by vessels, &c. , these arc 

also called fender piles. 2. Pieces of old 

rope, &c , made up into bundles and hung 
over the sides of vessels to protect them 
from contact with others, with the sides 
of docks, &c. 

Fen'u orr, to push off a boat or any 
heavy body, to break the shock or avoid 
contact. 

Fenes'tra (Latin), a window • the name 
giyen by anatomists to .two foramina in 


the ear, the one oval and the other round ; 
the first Bituated between the cavity of 
the tyrapan and the vestibule, and the 
other leading from the tympan to the 
cochlea of the ear. 

Feneb'trate, Lat. fenestra, window. In 
entomology, the naked hyaline transpa- 
rent spots on the wings of butterflies. 

Feod, low Latin, feodum. A feudal law 
term for the right which the vassal had 
in the land, to use the same, and take the 
profits thereof, rendering unto the lord 
the proper fees. 

Feo'dal. In law, held of another. See 
Ffod. 

Fkof!''ment, law Lat feoffamentum. Tho 
grant of a fee or corporeal hereditament: 
a grant in fee simple. 

Ff'r/f. Tn zoology, the third class of 
mammalia in the arrangement of Lin- 
meus, distinguished by having six sharp- 
ish fore-teeth in the upper jaw, and tusks 
solitary. They arc nearly all beasts of 
prev. Epithet ferme. 

Fe'r.e Naiu're In law, beasts and 
birds that are wild, as foxes, wild ducks, 
Ac. 

Fera'lia, a festival observed among the 
Romans on the 21st of February, in ho- 
nour of the manes of deceased relations. 

Fkr I)k FouKCHKira. In heraldry, a 
cross having at each end a forked iron, 
like that formerly used by soldiers to rest 
their muskets upon. 

Ferenta'ria, a sort of light armed sol- 
diers in the Roman army. 

Fe'ria, a holiday, as the feria of the 
Romish breviary. Tho fence of the Ro- 
mans answered in some measure to the 
sabbaths of the Jews, but the name was 
also given to holidays in general. 

Fe'rio. In logic, a mode in the first 
figure, of syllogisms consisting of a uni- 
versal negative, a particular affirmative, 
and a particular negative. 

Fbr'ison . In logic, a mode in the third 
figure of sjllogisms, closely allied to the 
ferw of the first figure. 

Fer'ment, yeast or harm, quasi fervi- 
mentum, from ferveo, to be hot. This is 
the scum which collects on beer &c., 
while fermenting. It has the property 
of exciting fermentation in various other 
substances in which water is present, and 
seems to be the result of a chemical al- 
teration which vegetable albumen and 
gluten undergo, with contact of air 
amidst a fermenting mass. 

Fermentation, from ferment. The re- 
action which takes place among tho 
proximate principles of some vegetable 
substances, (as sugar, starch, gluten, &c ), 
when under the influence of water, air 
and warmth, so that their ultimate prin- 
ciples (carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen,) 
combine m new proportions, and form 
new compounds. Of this process thereat* 
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five species : (1). The saccharine fermen- 
tation, in which starch and gum are 
changed into sugar ; (2.) The vinous fer- 
mentation, in which sugar is converted 
into alcohol, (3.) The mucilaginous fer- 
mentation, in which sugar is converted 
into slime ; (4.) The acetous fermentation. 
In which alcohol and other substances 
are converted into vinegar , (5). The /m- 
trul fermentation, or putrefaction, which 
produces ammonia. 

Feh'het. 1. An African animal of the 
weasel tribe (.see Mustela) used to hunt 
rabbits, rats, Ac., as it is slender and can 

enter their hole9. 2. In glass making , 

the iron used to make the rings at the 
mouths of bottles. 

Ferri-cal'cite, a species of calcareous 
earth combined with iron (ferrum). 

Fer'ro-chy'azic Acid, an acid obtained 
by adding to a solution of ferro-cyanite 
of baryta just enough of sulphuric acid 
l to precipitate the baryta, and thus named 
from ferrum and chgazic acid, (q. v.). it is 
of a yellow colour, and is decomposed by 
a gentle heat or strong light, when hy- 
drocyanic acid is formed, and a white 
hydrocyanite of iron is precipitated, 
which becomes blue by exposure. 

Ferro-cy'anate, a salt formed by the 
union of the ferro-cyanic acid with a 
base: more correctly ,/erro-cyamdc. 

Fkr'ro-cy'an ic Ac id, \ The jvrruretted 

Fkr'ro-prub'sic Actn. J chgazic and of 
Mr Porrett. A lemon-coloured compound 
of cyanogen, protoxide of iron, and water. 

IVuno cy'anidf, "j A compound of the 

Fkrro-cyan'odide, > protocyumdc ol 

Ferro- fiuis'siatf. ‘ iron with a cyanide 
of potassium, sodium, barium, &c. The 
double cyanide of iron and potassium is 
the* important salt called prussmte of j>ot- 
ash, or techn cally ferrocyauodidc oj pot- 
assium. Prussian blue is a fcriocyanodidc 
of iron. 

Fer'ry, Ger. and Sax. fahren, to pass 
over. In law, a grant to have a boat to J 
carry men and horses across a river, and 
to levy a reasonable toll. 

Fi/sipo, an arbitrary name for one of I 
the modes of the fourth figure of syllo- 
gisms. 

Fks'cennine Versfs (so called, from 
Fcscennia, in Etruria, where they origin- 
ated), were pieces of poetry recited by 
the youths at rustic festivals. They con- 
sisted principally of raillery and playful 
abuse. 

Febse. In heraldry , one of the honour- 
able ordinaries, which occupies the third 
part of the middle of the field The term 
is Lat. fascia, a band. Any charge within 
the breadth of the fesse is home rn fosse ; 
the centre of the escutcheon is the fesse 
point ; anything borne in a rank across the 
middle of the shield is borne in fesse or 
I festc-ways ; a parting across the middle of 


the shield, from side to side, through the 
fesse point, is parte per fesse, &c. 

Fes'tino. An arbitrary term in logic for 
a mood of syllogisms in the second figure : 
the first proposition is a universal nega- 
tive, the second a particular affirmative, 
and the third a particular negative. 

Festo'on , Fr .feston ; a term in architec- 
ture for an ornament of carved work, in 
the form of a wreath, or garland of flowers 
or leaves twisted together. 

Festu'ca, the stalk or shoot of an her- 
baceous plant; also the Fescue-gru • a 
genus of herbaceous and mostly perenuial 
plants. Tnandna — Ihgyma. There are 
28 species, 15 of which are British. 

FktTchism, 1 The worship of idols 

Fit'icimm. /among the negroes of 
Africa. Fettch is their name for an idol, 
or more generally fetich is the name which 
the y giv e to any object of worship. Every 
family has a fetich to watch, reward, and 
punish the members of the household as 
they deserve. 

Fkt'uick, feet and lock. A tuft of hair 
that grows behind the pastern joint of 1 
horses. 

F*T'r*RF,D. In zoology, applied to the 
feet of animals when they are stretched 
backwards and appear unfit for walking. 

Feu, Lat. feodum, fief. In Scotch law, is 
used in contradistinction to ward-holding, 
or military tenure, to signify that the 
vassal makes a return in grain or money, 
in lieu of military service. The feu-con- 
tract is that which regulates the giving 
out of lands, the rent paid being called 
jeu-duty. 

I'eud. 1. Rax. faihw, a quarrel between 
families or parties of a state: originally 
applied to a combination of kindred to 
avenge the murder of a kinsman on the 

offender and his race. 2. From Norm. 

Jn, faith, and had, state ; a fief, fee, or 
right to lands or hereditaments held in 
trust or on the terms of performing cer- 
tain conditions. See Fee and Feod. 

! Feu'dal System. A form of government 
anciently subsisting in Europe, and which 
forms the basis of our modem forms and 
customs. It was this : — When the Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, liunns, and Lombards 
overran Europe, on the declension of the 
Homan empire in the filth century, they 
made it a principle that all conquered 
land should be divided among the clucf 
officers. These again divided their shares 
among the officers of a second rank, who 
divided in like manner to the third rank, 
&c. These stipends of land were called 
fiefs, foods, or feuds, and the condition of 
tenure was that the tenants in fief should 
serve the owner of the fee-simple, at 
home and abroad, in all wars and military 
expeditions. To this they bound them- 
selves by an oath of fealty, so that a reci- 
procal tie linked the highest chief with t 
i r 2 
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the humblest of his followers, who could 
not only enjoy but dispose of their ter- 
ritory ua they pleased, the possessor being, 
by his occupancy, bound for military ser- 
vice, as was his predecessor. According 
to the Doomsday-book, England was 
divided by William the Conqueror into 
00,215 military fiefs, some of which he 
kept to himself, and divided the rest 
among his Norman followers, on condi- 
tion of their appearing in the field when he 
should raise his standard of war. See Fee. 

Fec'datory. In law, one who holds in 
Chief, but by some conditional tenure. 

Feu'duty. In Scots law, the annual 
duty which a vassal, by the tenor of his 
right, becomes bound to pay to his supe- 
rior : hence the tenure of feu -holding. 

Fk'ver, a general name for diseases in 
which the temperature of the surface of 
the body is prcternaturally high, und the 
pulse quick: it is sometimes continued 
and sometimes intermittent. There are 
many species, but typhus is most feared 

Fiars, pron fecars ; the price of grain, 
as fixed, in the counties of Scotland, by 
the respective sheriffs and a jury. 

Fi'vt, a Latin word meaning “let it be 
done ” In late, a short order or warrant 
signed by a judge for making out and 
ullowing certain processes — In medicine 
(sec F). — In bankrupt cy, a commission sued 
out by creditors, when a trader fails. 

Fib'ril, hut. jib/ ilia, dim. of fibra , a 
small fibre , applied to the little roots of 
plants which are given off. 

Fi'brine, a solid, white, flexible, slightly 
elastic, insipid, and inodorous substance, 
denser than water, but containing 4-5ths 
of its weight of it ; it constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of animal muscle : it exists in 
the chyle, the blood, and may be regarded 
as the most abundant constituent of ani- 
mal bodies. It may be obtained pure by 
agitating newly drawn blood with a bun- 
dle of twigs, and washing in cold water 
the long reddish filaments which adhere 
to them : the flbrine is thus washed from 
the colouring matter of the blood, and 
may be freed from any adhering grease 
by digestion in alcohol. 

Fib'ula (Lat.), a clasp or brace ; a long 
bone of the leg, so named on account of 
its connecting and giving firmness to 
the other parts. It is situated on the 
outerside of the tibia, and its lower end 
forms the lower ankle. 

Fic'tion. In law, a supposition that a 
thing is true, without inquiring whether 
t is or not, so that it may have the effect 
of truth, as far as is consistent w ith equity. 

Fxo'tor (Lat.), a potter or modeller who 
1 fabricates images, & c., with terra cotta, 

I clay, and similar substances. 

I Fic us, the Jig- tree ; a genus of many 
| species. Polygamia — Tnoecia. Warm cll- 
' mates. 


[ Finn In narigatton (1.) a pin tapering 
and sharp at one end, used to splice ropes ; 
(2.) the pin in the heel of the top mast. 

Fid'ei Commis'sum. In Roman law, a 
species of testamentary disposition, re- 
cognised by the Roman law, by which a 
testator charged his heir to deliver over 
to a specified person the whole or part 
of the goods which he inherited. 

Fide Jus'hor In law , one who engages 
to pay the debt of another in ease of fail- 
ure : called in England a guarantor. 

Fi'ef. See Feudal System. 

Field. In heraldry, the whole surface 
of the shield: the ground on which the 
colour, bearings, metals, &c., arc repre- 
sented. — In agncidture, a portion of land 
inclosed by a fence. Tlie^icld of view in 
a telescope or microscope, is the space 
within which the objects are visible when 
the instrument is adjusted. 

Field'book. In surveying, the book In 
which the angles, distances, stations, &c., 
are set down. 

FiFi.D'coLorRR, small flags, carried along 
with the quartermaster general, in mark- 
ing out the ground for the squadrons and 
battalions. 

Fipld'm umiAL, the highest military 
officer in England. 

Field'oifk er, a military officer above 
the rank of a captain, as a major or 
colonel. 

Field'pifcfs, small cannons, from 3 to 
12 pounders, carried along with an army. 

Filld'staff, a weapon, carried by the 
gunners, about the length of a halbert, 
with a spear at the end, and having on 
each side ears screwed on, like the cock of 
a matchlock, into which bombardiers 
screw lighted matches when they are 
upon command; the field -staffis then said 
to be armed. 

Fn ld -works, in fortification, are those 
tluown up by an army in besieging a tor- 
tress, or, by the besieged, to defend the 
place; or by an army, to strengthen a 
position. 

Fi'mi Fa'cias, a judicial writ for him 
who hus recovered in an action of debt or 
damages, to the sheriff, commanding him 
to levy the same. 

Fifteenth, an ancient tribute or tax 
laid upon cities, boroughs, &c. through 
all England, and so termed because it 
amounted to a fifteenth part of what each 
city or town had been valued at; or it 
was a fifteenth of every man’s personal 
estate. In music, an interval of two oc 
taves ; also a stop on an organ, a double 
octave above the diapason. 

Fifth. In music, a distance comprising 
four diatonic intervals, i. e. three tone® 
and a half. 

FnrH-MON'ARCHY-MKN,a fanatical sect, 
who formed a principal support of Crom- 
well during the protectorate. 
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Fifth Sharp. In music, an interval 
comprising eight semitones. 

Figs, the fruit of the fig-tree, Ficus ca- 
nca, a native of Asia, but now natural- 
ised in the milder countries of Europe, 
Turkey, Greece, Spain, Italy, &c. 

Fig'ural or Fk/urat* Numbers, are 
such as do or may represent some geome- 
trical figure, in relation to which they are 
always considered as triangular numbers, 
pentagonal numbers, &c. 

Figu'rate. In music, that counterpoint 
wherein there is a mixture of discords 
with concords is called figurate ; and a 
descant is figurate when the discords are 
le*>8 concerned than the concords. 

Fio'ure, Lat fignra, from figo, to set, 
the form of anything as expressed by the 
terminal lines; form or shape. In gro- 
mi try, there are rectilinear, curvilinear, 
and mixed figures, just as the extremities 
are bounded by straight lines, curved 
lines, or both. A rhetorical figure is a com- 
bination of words deflected from their 
ordinary meaning, to express a passion, or 
an idea, with more force and beauty than 
by the ordinary way. In a painting, the 
figures are the animals, more particularly 
the human personages, represented in it 
An astrological figure is a description of 
the disposition of the heavens at a certain 
hour, when the places of the planets and 
other stars are marked in a figure of 
I twelve triangles or houses. The arith- 
metical figures are the nine digits and 
( cipher. In optics, the apparent figure is 
' the figure under which an object presents 
I itself to our view. 

Fio'ure hiau, the figure, statue, or 
bust on the projecting part of a ship’s 
head. 

Fig'ure-stone, agalmatolite, a variety 
of talc-mica, of many colours. The best 
is brought from China, where it is exten- 
| sively used for carvings, toys, &c. 

| Fil'aceh, lAit.filazarius. An officer in 
the Common Pleas, so called from hisfiling 
the writs on which ho makes out pro- 
cesses. 

Fu/bert, the fruit of the hazel. See 

CORYT US. 

Fi lv. In mechanics, an instrument of 
forged steel, having teeth made by fur 
rowing the surface with a chisel ; used for 
cutting and abrading metals, ivory, wood, 
Ac. When the teeth are a series of sharp 
edges, raised by the flat chisel, and ap- 
pearing in parallel furrows, the tool is 
said to he single-cut ; but when these teeth 
are crossed by a second series of similar 
teeth, the flic is double- cut. When the 
I Teeth are made by a sharp- pointed tool, in 
| the form of a triangular pyramid, the file 
is called a rasp. 

j Fii/ices (Eat. pi. of filix), ferns. The 
first of Cryptogamia ; the first tribe of 
acotyledonous plants. They bear their 


flowers and fruit on the back of the leaf 
or stalk, which is called from. 

Fil'iform, from filum, a thread, and 
forma, form , thread-like. Applied, in 
botany, (1.) To peduncles when very fine. 
(2.) To the tube of monopetalous flowers, 
when of a thread-like form. (3.) To 
aments. 

File, the sea term for bracing a yard 
which had been laid aback, so that the 
wind may act on the after side of the sail. J 

Fill'aoree, I from filum, a thread, and I 

Fjl'aghane, j granurn, grain. A term in 1 
the arts for a sort of enrichment on geld 
and silver, wrought delicately in ihe 1 
manner of little threads or grains, or both I 
intermixed. The tlllagrce-work of Su- 
matra lias been most esteemed, but it has 
of late been cheaply imitated with co- ’ 
loured and gilt paper. 

Fii'lit. 1. In architecture, &c. a little I 
member that appears in ornaments and l 

mouldings, otherwise called a hstel- 2. i 

In heraldry, a, bordure or orle, one-third 
part of the breadth of the common bor 

dure. 3 In the mantge, the loins of a 

horse are called the fillets. 

Fil'ibeo, a dress reaching only to the j 
knees, worn by the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. 

Filling- in -pieces are short pieces of 
timber, affixed to hips of roofs, groins, 
and other frame-work. 

Film, a thin skin or pellicle. In botany, 
the thin skin which divides the seeds in 
pods. 

Fil'osf, hot. filum. In geology, when a 
pait ends in a thread-like process. 

Fil'ti r, Fr.filtre. A strainer through 
which any liquor is passed, to separate 
the gross pai tides, and render it limpid. I 
The root of the term is felt, this substance 
being formerly used for straining liquors. 

Fit/tering-basins, stones, &e. for fil- 
tering water, are either natural or arti- 
ficial. Insoluble, porous material, of any 
sort, serves the purpose. 

Fil'tek-p aper, a sort of thick bibulous 
pnper, without size, used for filtering 
liquids. 

Fim'bria, a fringe. Applied, in ana- 
tomy, to any fringe-like body , and in bo- 
tany, to dentated rings of the operculum 
of mosses Epithet./S»ifoi«ie, fringed 

Final Cause. In ethics, the end for 
which anything is done. It is the first 
object in the intention of a person who 
does a thing, and the last in the execution. 

Fina'le. 1. The last note of a musical 

composition. 2. The last piece of an 

opera, &c. 

Finance', primarily, revenue arising 
from fines The term is now' used in the 
plural, finances, for the revenue accruing 
to the public treasury. The word is 
Norman. 

Finch, a bird. The word is generally 

v w S 
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used in composition, as goldfinch, chaf- 
finch, &c. See PaiNoitLA. 

Fine. In law, a pecuniary punishment , 
a sum of money paid as compensation for 
ait offence , a mulct. The term seems to 
he the Lat. >ms, and the application of it 
to pecuniary compensation seems to have 
proceeded from Its feudal use in the trans- 
fer of lands, in which a final agreement 
between a lord and his vassal. It was 
made the basis of the word finance. 

Fine Arts, Fr. fin, whence finesse. 
Those arts which depend chiefly on men- 
tal labour and the Imagination, combined 
| with manual dexterity : called also pohte 
arts. Poetry, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture are fine arts. 

Fine of Lands. In law, a species of 
I conveyance or record, for the settling or 
securing lands and tenements, now abo- 
, lished. 

I Fi'ners (of gold and silver) are those 
who separate those metals from their 
coarser ores. 

. Fi'nery. In metallurgy , the name of a 
‘ furnace at which cast iron is converted 
I into malleable iron. 

' Fine Stuff. In architecture, plaistcr 
| used in common ceilings or walls, for the 
' reception of paper or colour , i omposod 
I of finely-sifted lime, mixed with hair and 
fine sand. Coarse stuff is a mixtuie of lime 
and hair, used in the first coat. 

Fin'ial. In Gothic aichitecture, the 
figure of a lily, trefoil, endive, acorn, or 
I tlu* like, made to terminate canopies, pin- 
I moles, high-pointed pediments, and other 
parts of buildings. 

Fin'footed, 1 Falmipedous . having feet 

Fin't odd. j with membranes between 
the toes connecting, them with each 
other. 

Fin'ger-board, the board at the nook 
of a violin, guitar, &c., where the fingers 
act on the strings. 

Fin'geuinc. In music, the manner of 
touching an instrument, so as to give 
passages with articulation, accent, and 
expression. It is on dexterity of finger- 
I iug that graceful execution depends. 

Finish. In the fine arts, the last 
' touching up of any object, so as to com- 
plete it. 

Finishino-coat. In architecture, the 
1 best coat of stucco, when three coats are 
l used. 

Fi'nitk. In mathematics, an epithet 
for a series, line, &c., which is limited in 
extent, duration, &c., in distinction from 
infinite. 

Finto (Italian), a feint. A term in 
music. See Fa finto. 

I I’m, Fir-tree, a name common to all 
l the species of the genus Finns The 
* Scotch fir (F eylvcslrts), Spruce fir (F. 

| nigra and abies), and Larch {F.lar ix), are 
I well known species. 


Fir- in -bond, a name given to lintels, 
bond-timbers, wall-plates, aud indeed all 
timbers built in walls. 

Fire, the evolution of light and heat 
which attends combustion. Fire was for 
a long time regarded as a constituent of 
bodies, which required only a concurrence 
of favourable circumstances for its deve- 
lopment ; hence the ancients regarded it 
as one of their four elements. No theory 
respecting fire is as yet fully established, 
though many have been proposed. 

Fire, Greek ; this fire was employed 
in the wars between the Christians and 
Saracens in the middle ages; naphtha 
was its principal ingredient. 

Fire-arms. Under this name is com- 
prised all sorts of guns, fowling-pieces, 
blunderbusses, and pistols. All gun- 
barrels are to be proved in a public proof- 
house, under a penalty of 201. 

Fire-arrow, an iron or steel dart 
armed with combustible matter, used by 
privateers and pirates, to set lire to the 
sails of ships. 

Fire-bales. 1. In meteorology, globu- 
lar masses of luminous matter, occasion- 
ally seen moving through the atmosphere. 

2. In military operations, masses of 

combustible matter to be thrown fiom 
mortars or howitzers upon the enemy’s 
works, houses, Ac. 

Fire bikreis, hollow cylinders filled 
with reeds and fire-brand composition; 
as sulphur, pitch, tallow, &e., used in 
fire-ships to convey the flame to the 
shrouds 

Fire blast. In agriculture, sometimes 
applied to plants suffering from the mil- 
dew fungi, or from minute insects, also 
used \\ hen the delicate parts of plants are 
too suddenly exposed to a brilliant sun, 
whereby they aie shrivelled up. 

Fire bote. In old customs, fire-wood 
allowed to tenants out of the landlord’s 
grounds. 

FiRE-KNoiNE,the name generally given 
to a machine by which water is thrown 
upon fires in order to extinguish them. 

Fun -esc ate, a machine for removiug 
persons from upper stories of houses when 
on fire. There are many sorts, but all 
partake of the nature of ladder work. 

Fiue-maikk, a fish. The sting ray or 
common trygon ( Tryyon Pastmaca, Yarr., 
Cuv. ; Kaia Fastinaca, Penn. Jeu. Don.) 

Fire-flies, a name common to two 
species of American flies which emit a 
beautiful phosphorescent light. See Lam- 
fvris. 

Fire-ship, a vessel filled with combus- 
tible materials and fitted with grappling- 
irons, which, with the advantage of a 
favourable wind, hook on to the enemy’s 
ships and set them on fire. 

FtHE-vroNE, an old name for pyrites. 
The fiic stone of the geologists is an are- 
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uaceo-argillaceous deposit, of a greyish- 
green colour, composed of marl and grains 
of silicate of iron. In some places it is in 
the state of sand, in others it forms a 
stone sufficiently hard for building. 

Fibb-works. This name comprises 
squibs, rockets, serpents, &c., all of which 
are declared to be a common nuisance by 
9 & 10 Will III., and the makers or 
sellers of the same arc liable to a tine of 
5 I., and any one casting or tiring a squib, 
&c., is subject to a penalty of 1/. 

FiniNG. In farriery , cautery ; the ap- 
plication to the skin of a hot iron, called 
a firing -iron. 

Fir'kin, an old measure of capacity 
containing the fourth of the barrel. 

Fir'lot, a Scotch measure of capacity 
The barley flrlot contains 31 standard 
pints, the wheat firlot, 2211 cubic 
Inches. 

Fir'm ament, Latin firmamentum , from 
finnus ; a term which has been used with 
great latitude as well by astronomers as 
by poets. Some old astronomers rc 
garded the orb of the fixed stars as the 
firmament, but in scripture and common 
language it is used for the middle regions 
or expanse, appearing like an immense 
concave hemisphere. Many have consi- 
dered the firmament a fluid matter, but 
those who first used the term must have 
considered it a solid. In astrology, the 
firmament is the eighth heaven. 

Firman', As. firmaun ; an order, man- 
date, permit, passport, &c , in India. 

First Coat. In architecture, the laying 
the plaster on the laths, or the rendering 
on brick when only two coats are used. 

I When three coats are used, it is called 
| respectively pricking up and roughing tn. 

I Fuibt Fruits. In church government, 

] the prtmiiia; the profits of every spiii- 
tual living for one year, given anciently 
to the pope and afterwards to the sove- 
reign. 

Fisc, Lat flsctis, a basket; the treasury 
of a prince, state, &c , or that to which 
all things due to the public do fall. 

Fiscal ( see Fisc). 1. Revenue. 2. 

An officer who has charge of the fisc. 

3 In Scotland, a public officer appointed 
| to prosecute in petty criminal cases 

i Fish. 1. (See Ichthyology). 2. A 

machine to hoist and draw up the flukes 

. of a ship’s anchor. 3. A long piece of 

i timber concave on the one side and eon- 
i \ ex on the other, used to strengthen 
masts, &e., when sprung or damaged. 

Fisheo-beam, a beam bellying on the 
1 underside. 

Fishery, a place where fish are caught 
i plentifully, as salmon among th« lochs of 
i Scotland, herrings among the Hebrides, 
j pilchai ds on the coast of Cornwall, cud on 
tlu* banks of Newfoundland, and whales 
ou the coasts of Greenland. 


Fish Gig, an instrument used to strike 
fish at sea. It is similar to an eel-spear. 

Fi8ii-itooM,a space between the after- 
hold and spirit-room of a ship. 

Fis'sility, from JIssuh ; that property of 
some bodies, as minerals, which renders 
them divisible in the direction of the 
grain or natural joints. Bodies of this 
nature are called fissile. 

Fissi'i'ara, Lat. findo, I divide, and 
pano, I engender; applied to those ani- 
mals which propagate by spontaneous fis- 
sion, or the detachment of a portion of 
the body, having an inherent power of 
growth. 

Fis'riped, from JIsbus and pes ; an animal 
whose toes are not connected by a mem- 
brane. 

Fihsiros'tres, from Jlssus and rostrum ; 
a family of passerine birds of which the 
beak is short, broad, slightly hooked, un- 
emarginated, and with an extended com- 
missure, so that the opening of thcmouih 
is very large. The family comprises the 
swallows and goat-suckers. 

Fis'srs, cleft, clo\cn , applied to leaves 
and pods which arc divided into segments. 

Fis iic-nut, the pistachio-nut, the fruit 
of a large tree, the Putacia vera. It re- 
sembles a filbert. 

Fisti la (Latin), a pipe. A wind In 
strument originally a reed (a whistle) In 
surgery, a long and sinuous ulcer that has 
a narrow opening, and is callous within. 

Fismjla'n a, a genus of molluscs- order 
Acephala testacca ; family Inclusa. Brought 
recently only from the Indian Ocean , but 
form a fossil throughout Europe. The 
tube resembles a bottle. 

Fist i la'hia, a genus of Aeanthoptcry- 
gious fishes, the name of which is derived 
in particular from the tube ( fistula ) com- 
mon to the whole family of Jistularidcr. 

Fistular'id.®, a family of Acanthopte- 
rygious fishes, characterised by a long 
fistula or tube in the fore-part of the 
cranium. 

Fis'tl lifokm, from fistula and forma. 
In round hollow columns. 

Five Foints. The principal points of 
controversy between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, brought to a decision by the 
Synod of I)ort. They were predestina- 
tion, satisfaction, regeneration, grace, 
and final perseverance. 

Fixed Air, the old name for carbonic 
acid, because found ./m-d in limestone. 

Fixed Alkalies. Potash and soda, in 
contradistinction to ammonia, the volatile 
alkali. 

Fixed Body, a body which bears a high 
heat without evaporation or volatilisa- 
tion. 

Fixed Engine. On railways, a station- 
ary engine. 

Fixed Oirs, oils not readily volatilised, 
in distinction from volatile and essential oil* 
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Fivf.ii Signs, An arbitrary denomina- 
tion which some astronomers have given 
to the signs Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and 
Aquarius, the seasons being considered 
most fixed when the sun is in these siarns. 

Fixed Ktxiis, are those which con- 
stantly maintain the same relathe posi- 
tion with reitaid to each other in con- 
tradistinction to planet and comets, which 
are constantly changing their positions 

Fix n v , the property by which bodies 
resist the action of heat, so as not to rise 
in vapour. 

Fixtures. In law, a term generally 
applied to all articles of a personal nature 
affixed to land. 

Fr.ABu/i.mmM, Lat flobelhformis, fan- 
sliapcd. Applied to plants. 

Flag. 1. In botany, several aquatic 
plauts, which have long sword like leaves, 

are called flags \sce Acorns and Juis.) 

2 In natal and militant affairs, a general 
name for colours, standards, banners, en- 
signs, &c. The first, flag in Great Britain 
is the royal standard , the second is the 
“ anchor of hope," the third is the union- 

flag. 

Flaget/i.antr, a fanatical sect who 
arose in Italy, a.d. 12f>0, who maintained 
that flagellation was of equal virtue with 
baptism and the sacrament. They accord- 
ingly walked in procession with bare 
shoulders, and lashed themselves till the 
blood flowed dawn their bodies. 

Flagel'lum, Lat. dim. of flagrum , a 
whip, a small whip. A runner or twig 
which runs out long and slender, as that 
of the strawberry. 

Flao'eolet (Fr.), a wooden musical 
wind instrument, played with a mouth- 
piece, and furnished with holes and keys 
for fingering. 

Fi.ao-offxcers, those who command the 
several squadrons of a fleet, as admirals, 
vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 

Flag-ship, a ship commanded by a 
flag-officer, who has a right to carry a 
flag, in contradistinction to the secondary 
ships under his command. 

Flake- w'hite, properly a subnitrate of 
bismuth (pearl-white), but the name is 
frequently given to pure w hitc lead. 

Fla'ky, Bw. flake, a layer. Having 
scales or laminae. 

Flame, Fr. and Germ, flamme, Lat .flam- 
ma, the combustion of a mixture of an 
inflammable gas, as hydrogen with air, 
naturally ascending in a stream from 
burning bodies, being specifically lighter 
than common air. 

Fla'hkn (Lat ), a priest among the Ro- 
mans There were three so cailed : the 
FI a men Dutlis, consecrated to Jupiter; 
the Flamen Marticdis, sacred to Mars, and 
the Flamcn Qumnalts, who superintended 
the rites of Quirinus or Romulus. 

Flamin'oo corruo. from Bp. and Port. 


flamenco, from fiamma, flame. Phantcop- 
terns ruber, Lin., found in all parts of the 
eastern continent below 40 u ; and an Ame- 
rican species, the Plusnicopterus ruber of 
Temminclc. They take their name from 
the purple-red of the back, and rose- 
coloured wing?. They feed on shell-iish. 

Flanche, 1 A projecting piece, forming 

Flvngf.. j part of an iron girder or 
framework. The flanges of castings are 
commonly placed flat against one another, 
and holes are drilled through each, for the 
passage of bolts to secure them together. 

Flank. 1. In military tactics, a tenn 
synonymous with the *wte,as distinguished 

from t he front or rear ot an army 2 In 

fortification, that part of a bastion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face : it is 
aline drawn from the extiemity of the 

face towards the inside of thp winks 

3. In auhitccturi, the last side of a pa- 
vilion, by which it is .joined to the main 
building. Th vflank-waUs ofa bridge, Ai 
are the wing or return walls. 

Flashe, a description of sluice upon 
navigable rivers, erected for the puipose 
of raising the water over shoals, &e., 
while vessels are passing. 

I’lash'inos. In aichiteeture , pieces of 
lead or other metal, let into the joints of 
a wall, so as to lap over the gutters or 
other conduit pieces, and prevent the 
splasliiug ol rain injuring the interior 
works. 

Flat . In music, a character 0 , of which 
the effect is to lower the note to whu h it 
is affixed a semitone minor. — In architec- 
ture, that part in the covering of a house, 
of lead or other metal, w'hicli is laid hori- 
zontal , also synonymous with storey, in 
Bpeaking of the number of floors or storeys 
of a house. 

Flat'ten a Sail, to extend it fore and 
aft, whereby its effect is lateral only. 

Flat'ting. In gilding, the giving of 
thp work a light touch in places not fur- 
nished with size, in which there is some- 
times a very little vermilion 2. In 

house-painting, the mode of finishing 
without leaving a gloss on the surface, by 
using a greater proportion of turpentine 
and unboiled oil. 

Fla'vous, Lat. flatus, yillow. Of a 
yellow colour. 

Flax, Bax. fleax. The inner bark or 
bast of the Ltnutn usitatissimum, which is 
spun Into yarn for weaving linen webs ; 
also the plant which produces it. The 
New Zealand flax (from the Phornnmn 
t cna r), is said to exceed that cultivated m 
Europe in strength and whiteness of fibre. 

Fleam (Wei.^tewi). In farriery, an in* 
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cow*. The catting edge a is placed upon 
a vein, and driven in with a small wooden 
mallet. 

Fleice, Order of the Golden, one of 
the most distinguished among European 
ordei'B of knighthood. 

Fi i cue. In fortification , a simple redan, 
usually constructed at the foot of a glacis. 

Fleet, Sax. ./fret. A squadron of 
ships, more particulaily ships of war. 
Also, a sea term used for shortening or 
taking up anything, after it has been 
stretched out. 

Flr'mjsh School. In painting , the works 
of this school arc distinguished by the 
most perfect knowledge of chlaro-scuro, 
high tinishing, an admirable union of 
colours, and by a flowing, luxurious 
pencil. 

Flesh-brush, a brush for rubbing the 
surface of the body, to excite the cuta- 
neous circulation. 

Fleur-de-lis, l In heraldry , a bear- 

Fleur-de-leuce. ) ing representing the 
lily, called the queen of flowers. The 
arms of France are the fleur-de-lis or, in 
u held of azure. 

Flevibil'ity, Lat.flecto, I bend. That 
property of bodies, in virtue of which, 
when a sufficient force is applied to them, 
they change their form and are bent, op- 
posed to stiffness and to brittleness. 

Flex'or. In anatomy, a name common 
to those muscles, tiie ottice of which is to 
bend the joints : the flexors are the anta- 
gonists of the extensors. 

Fllx'uous, hat. flexuosus, full of turn- 
ings: applied to stems of plants, &c , 
whieh form angles alternately from right 
to left, or are zigzag. 

Fi ex'ura. In mammalogy, the joint 
between the antibrachium and carpus, 
usually called the fore-knee in the horse, 
corresponding to the wrist in man 

Flkx'urk, Lat. flexura, a bending. A 
term used to signify that a curve is both 
concave and convex with respect to a 
given right line. The point of bending is 
called the point of flexure. 

Flint, Sax. flint. 8ilieoous earth nearly 
pure, (flilex 98, lime 0 5, alumina 0 25, 
oxide of iron 0 25, water 1). It occurs 
plentifully in the upper chalk, dispersed 
In parallel beds, but as yet no plausible 
theory has been advanced for its presence. 
— Flint glass or crystal is a species of glass, 
in the manufacture of which flint was 
formerly employed. 

Fus'ty Blate. This differs from the 
common slate in containing more siliceous 
earth. When it ceases to have the slaty 
fracture it becomes hornstone, or the 
petrosilex of the French mineralogists. 

Float. 1. A raft. 2. The water- 

guugc of a steam -boiler. This is usually 
a piece of whinstone partially suspended 
and partly floating upon the surface of 


the water. Its use is to regulate the sup- 
ply of water in the boiler, by operating 
upon the valve at the top of the feed-pipe. 

Flo xt- boards, the boards fixed to un- 
dershoot water wheels, to receive the im- 
pulse of the falling Btieam.and to paddle- 
wheels, being the means whereby they 
act. 

Floated Lath and Plaister. In ar- 
chitecture, plastering of three coats, of 
which the first is termed pricking up (see 
First Coat) ; the second floating or floated 
work, and the last fine stuff. 

Floating. Among plasterers, the spread- 
ing of stucco or plaster on the surface of 
walls, called also rendering and setting, by 
means of a straight edge, called a float. 

Floating Bridge. The military float- 
ing bridge is a sort of double bridge, the 
upper one projecting beyond the lower 
one, and capable of being moved forward 
by pulleys, used for transferring troops 
across moats. The civil floating bridge is 
a description of steam vessel, employed 
for ferrying passengers and goods across 
rivers, Ac. It is a flat-bottomed vessel, 
with drawbridges at each end, by which 
carriages muy be run on board by the 
horses. The leaves are slightly raised 
during the passage, and the bridge is 
guided by chains laid across the bottom 
of the river, and secured at each end by 
counterbalancing weights. 

Float'ino Clough, a moveable machine 
for scouring out channels or inlets. It is 
constructed of timber, and upon being 
floated to the required spot is sunk, and 
the flaps connected with it, and which 
have scrapers attached, are then let down 
upon the banks. The force of the tide 
pushes it along, when it clears away all 
obstructions in its course. The re-action 
of the tide brings it back again. 

Float'ino Collim'ator, 1 An instru- 

Float'ing Intersec'tor. } ment intend- 
ed to supply the place of a level or plumb- 
line, in making astronomical observa- 
tions aboaid of ships. It consists of a 
rectangular box containing mercury, on 
which a mass of cast-iron is floated, and 
furnished with a small telescope having 
cros-.- wires. 

Float'ino Light, a hollow vessel of 
tinned-iron plate, made in the form of a 
boat, with a reflector and lanthorn, which 
is lighted, and the apparatus lowered to 
the rescue of any one happening to fall 
overboard during the night. 

Flo at'i n o 8c UD8. In architecture, strip* 
of plaster arranged and nicely adjusted 
for guiding the floating rule. See Floated 
Work. 

Float'ino Meadows, meadow lands, the 
surface of which is flat, adjoining a liver 
or other source of water, with which they 
can be flooded at pleasure. 

Float'stonk, a name common to the 
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white and grey porous varieties of rhom- 
bohedral quartz, which, in consequence 
of their porosity, float on the surface of 
water. 

Ftoc'ci. In botany , the woolly filaments 
found mixed with the sporules of many 
Gastromyci. Applied also to the external 
filaments of Byssaceec. 

Floccila'tIon, from flnecus ; picking of 
the bed-clothes. A symptom of great 
danger in acute diseases. 

Floc'cus. In mammalogy, the tuft of long 
flaccid hairs which terminate the tail. 

Fi oetz, Germ, flatz. A name given by 
■Werner to certain rocks, because they are 
flat, horizontal, and parallel to each other. 
The floetz formations lie immediately 
over the transition rocks, and contain 
fossils. The term is not now technical. 

Flood-gatf on Sluice. A gate or sluice 
that may he opened or shut for the admis- 
sion or exclusion of water : used in rivers, 
canals, docks, and reservoirs. 

Flood majik. The mark which the sea 
makes on the shore at high tide: the 
hi '’h watermark. 

Flooring. In mining, a shifting of a 
lode by a cross vein. 

Fiona, folded or folding. In architec- 
ture, one in -which the floor-hoards are so 
laid that their joints do not appear conti- 
nuous throughout the length of the floor, 
hut in bass or folds of three, four, or more 
boards each. Straight -joint floor, on the 
lontrary, has its seams continuous 
throughout. 

Floor-cloth. A useful substitute for 
carpet, consisting of curivas saturated 
with seven coats of oil, and painted with 
a great variety of patterns. 

Floor-timbers (of a ship), are those 
timbers placed immediately across the 
keel, and upon which the bottom of the 
fillip is framed. 

Flo'ra, Lat. from flat, a flower. The 
plants peculiar to a country constitute its 
flora, as the animals do its fauna. 

Flora'lia, a festival observed by the 
Komans, in honour of Flora, the goddess 
of flowers. 

Flor'id, Lat. floridus, from floreo, to 
flower, embellished with flowers. The 
florid Gothic is an elaborate kind of Gothic 
architecture, filled with points, ramifica- 
tions, mullions, &c. The term florul is 
also applied to a composition, either lite- 
rary or musical, when too much embel- 
lished with figures and flowers of the 
literary and musical sorts. 

Flor'in , a coin originally made in Flo- 
rence. The name is given to different 
coins of gold or silver, and of different va- 
lues in different countries. It is also used 
as a money of account. 

Flos'c ula.r, ) Lat. flosrulosus, having 

Flos'culous, [little florets. A floscu- 

FiWctJLos*. * lose flower is one com- 


posed of florets, with funnel-shaped 
petals, as iu burdock, thistle, and arti- 
choke. Linmeus applies the word tu~ 
bulose. 

Fios'cule, Lat. flosculus, a floret. One 
of the flowers of a compound or fioscular 
flower. 

Flos Fer'ri (Lat.), flower of iron. A 
mineral substance, eoralloidal arragonite, 
which occuvs in little cylinders, some- 
times branched like coral. It has a silky 
lustre, fibrous structure, and is often very 
white. It takps its name from being often 
found in eavitles of veins of sparry iron 
ore, but contains no iron. 

Fioss, Lat flox, a flower. 1. A downy 
substance, found in the husks of ceitnin 

plants 2. A fluid glass floating upon 

the iron of a puddling furnace, resulting 
from the vitrification of the oxides and 
earths which are present. 

Fi oss 8 ilk, the ravelled silk broken off 
in the filature of the cocoons. It is carded 
like cotton or wool, and spun into a soft 
coarse yum or thread, for making bands 
shawls, socks, &c. 

Ib ot's^m. In law, a term fbr goods lost 
by shipwreck, but which are floating in 
the sea. See Jetsam and Lagan. 

Flourish. In music, a prelude played 
with hold and irregular notes, without 
attention to rule. 

Flow'er, hat. flos, floris. The flower 
comprehends all the organs of a plant 
w Inch are preparatory and necessary to 
the impregnation and perfection of the 
fruit and seed. These organs are the 
calyx, corolla, nectary, stamen, and pistil , 
but the essential parts are the anther and 
stigma, which are sufficient to form a 
flower, either together, in hermaphrodite 
flowers, or separate, in male and female 
flowers. 

Flow'ers, an .appellation given by the 
old chemists to substances obtained in a 
minutely crystalline form by sublimation. 
Thus there were flowers of benzoin, of 
sulphur, &e. 

F L. S., abbreviation of Fratemitatis 
Lmncpnat Socvus, Fellow of the Linna'an 
Society. 

Flu'can, a name chiefly used by the 
Cornish miners for a fault or dam. 

Flu'knt. In fluxions, the flowing quan- 
tity, or that which is continually increas 
ing or decreasing. 

Flu'io, Lat../iu»di/A, from^Mt), to flow. A 
term applied, 1. adjectwely, to express that 
state of matter in which its particles are 
freely moveable in all directions with re- 
spect to each other, as opposed to the 
solid state, in which the particles more 
firmly cohere, and require more or less 

force to separate them. 2 substantively, 

to designate a body in the fluid state. 
Fluids are divided into liquids, the puv- 
tioles of which, though moveable on each 
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other and easily separated, are held to- 
gether by a feeble cohesion ; and elastic 
fluids, gases, or afriform fluids, between 
the particles of which there is a certain 
degree of repulsion, and which, when 
unconfined, tend to diffuse themselves 
through space. The property of fluid bo- 
dies, Dy which they >ield to any force 
impressed, is twYUcd fluidity. 

Fluke, from Germ pflng, a plough. l.The 
broad part of an anchor, which takes hold 
of the ground 2. A fish, the plaice. 

Ft uohou'k; Ac in, a gaseous acid ob- 
tained by heating in a retort 12 sulphuric 
acid with a mixture of 1 fused boraoic 
acid and 2 fluor spar. 

Fli'oh'C Acid. The substance desor'.oed 
by Gay-Lussac, MargrafF, and others, 
underthis name, is now eousideted a com- 
pound of hydrogen and fluorine, and 
hence is called hydrofluoric and fq v ). 

1'li Wide, a compound of fluorine and 
a metal, as fluor spar, which is a fluoride 
of calcium. 

Flu'orine, an elementary body, which 
hasnothithertobecn obtained in sufficient 
quantity, in an insulated state, for exa- 
mination. It forms the basis of hydro- 
fluoric acid, and exists in nature as a com - 
ponentofa few minerals, of which fluor 
spar is the most common. 

Fll'oh. Srsa, a native fluoride of cal- 
cium, thus named from fluo, to flow, 
because used as u flux for metals. The 
coloured specimens are popularly known 
under the name of Derbyshire spar. It 
crystallises in the cubic system, with re- 
gular octahedral and tetrahedral cleava- 
ges. Sp. gr. 3- 198. 

Fluosilil'ic Acid, a binary compound 
of silicon and fluorine. It is a colourless 
gas, 100 cubic inches weigh 112 grs. 

Flush. 1. A term in a game at cards, 

where they are all of a suit. 2. A, join 

er’s term to denote the continuity of two 
or more parts to the same surface. 

Flush and Bead. See Bead and Flush. 

Flush Deck, a deck without a half- 
deck or forecastle. 

Flus'tha, the sea-mat. A genus of zoo- 
phytes resembling themillepores, the cells 
being inhabited by polypi. The flustras 
are observable in patches qf white calca- 
reous matter on every sea- weed and shell, 
appearing like delicate lace, and when 
taken fresh from the water present the 
appearance of fine net- work. 

Flute. 1. A musical wind instrument, 
consisting of a tube about eighteen Inches 
in length, furnished with lateral holes at 
the side, for the purpose of fingering. 
This is the English flute ; but the German 
flute is formed of several joints or pieces 
screwed into each other, with holes, and 
several keys, to modify the tones to the 
various sharps and flats. In .this sense 
the term is Uomflo, flatus, to blow.— —2. 


In architecture, see Flutinos 3. In na- 

vigation, a small vessel or brtat with flat 
ribs, to carry provisions for fleets or squa- 
drons. In this sense the term is a different 
orthography of float or flata. Germ fldte. 

Fluted, grooved, channelled, furrowed. 

I Flu'tinos, l In architecture, longitu- 

Flute-l / dinal cavities or channels 
out m the shaft of a column or pilaster. 
Fluting is employed chiefly in the Ionic 
order, sometimes in the Composite and 
Corinthian, randy in the Doric and Tus- 
can. Fluted columns are sometimes 
termed reeded. 

Flux , Lat flnms, a flowing. Any flow 
or issue of matter. In nosology, a general 
name for diarrhoea, dysentery, and cho- 
leta. In chemistiy, a name for any admix - 
ture to promote the fusion of earths or 
metallic ores by heat. White flux is the 
residuum of the deflagration of two parts 
nitre, and one part cream of tartar: it is 
a carbonate of potash. Black flux is ob- 
tained bj deflagrating equal paits of nitie 
and tartar. 

j FLux'ioN,Lat../hmo > a flowing. A term 
I used by the old chemists synonymously 
with fusion. In mathematics, the term 
fluxion denotes the./fMrnfvu* flowing quan- 
tities, increase or decrease ; and fluxions 
denotes that branch of anal j sis wherein 
magnitudes of every kind are supposed to 
be generated by motion , aline by the mo- 
tion of a point, a surface by the motion of a 
line, and a solid by the motion of a surfac o. 
The increments are also sometimes called 
fluxions, but more commonly flumts. 

Fly or Flv whehi. In mechanics, a 
heavy wheel employed for equalising the 
motion and increasing the effect of ma- 
chines, revolving upon an axle, after the 
same principle as a counterbalancing 
weight. The general object is to conduct 
the motion over the dead points, or those 
parts where the crank has least effect, as 
in stationary steam ensrlnes — The fly of 
the mariner's compass Is that part on which 
the 32 points are described 

Flv-doat. 1 A large flat-bottomed 
Dutch-built vessel: buiden from 400 to 

600 tons : named also flight. 2 A long 

narrow boat used on canals, called other- 
wise a swift-boat. 

Fly'ers. In architecture, stairs that do 
not wind, but go straight forward, the 
steps being all parallel. 

Fly'ino-buttiikss. In Gothic architec- 
ture, a buttress built as an arch, springing 
from a solid mass of masonry, and abut- 
ting against the springing of another 
arch. Its office Is to act as a counterpoise 
against the vaulting of tho nave. 

FLY'iNo-risH, the Exoccetus volitans, Lin., 
which is able by the vibration ofits large 
pectoral fins to rise above the water when 
pursued, and to maintain itself in the at* 
for a few seconds. 
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I'tY'iNG-yrw'ioN, that part of a clock 
having a fly or fan, by which it boats the 
•ir, and thereby checks the velocity of 
the descent of the weight in the striking 
department. 

Fly-or'chis, a plant, the oichts muct- 
fera, supposed to bear some resemblance 
to a fly. 

Focilb. In anatomy, the ulna and the 
radius have been denominated by the 
barbarous appellations of focile majus and 
tmn«« ; the tibia and fibula have also been 
so called. 

Fo'ccs, Lat. focus, a fireplace or hearth. 
A point in which light, and consequently 
heat, is concentrated In optu s, the focus 
is a point where several rays are collected 
together in consequence of reflection or 
refraction. The focus of a glass Is the 
point of convergence where the rays cross 
the axis after their refraction by the glass 
The focus of a parabola is a point in the 
axis within the figure, and distant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter or latus rectum. The fact of an 
ellipse are two points, one towards each 
end of the longer axis, whence two right 
lines being drawn to any point in the 
circumference, shall be together equal to 
that of the longer axis. The focus of a 
hyperbola is a point in the principal axis 
(within the opposite hyperbola), from 
which, if any two lines are drawn, meet- 
ing in the curve of either of the opposite 
hyperbolas, the difference of these lines 
will be equal to the shortest transverse 
diameter. 

Fod'dbr or Fother. 1. The name of a 
weight by which lead and some other me- 
tals are sold : it varies from 20 to 23 cwts. 

in different parts of the kingdom. 2. A 

name for dry food for cattle, horses, and 
sheep, as hay, straw, &c , newly cut grass, 
&c , go by the name of green fodder , straw 
and dry hay go by the name of -dry fodder. 

Foo, Ital. sfogo, an exhalation. A dense 
watery vapour, exhaled from the earth, 
rivers, lakes, &c., floating in the atmo- 
sphere, usually close on the surface of the 
earth. It appears to differ from mist, 
which is the condensed moisture of the at- 
mosphere forming rain in very small drops. 

Foo-sanx, an appearance, in hazy wea- 
ther, which frequently resembles land at 
a distance, but which vanishes as you 
approach it. 

Foil. 1. Fr.feuille , a leaf of metal, as 
tinfoil. Among jewellers, a thin leaf ol 
metal, as gold, silver, tin, &c., placed 
under bits of glass cut like gems, to give 
them the appearance of particular stones. 
The same artifice is employed to improve 

the appearance of inferior gems. 2. 

Wei fwyl, an elastic piece of steel, or a 
small sword, without a point, or with a 
button or piece of cork on the point, used 
in fencing for exercise. I 


Fold. In agriculture, a temporary en- 
closure for keeping cattle or other ani- 
mals together. — In painting, the lapping 
of one piece of drapery over another. 

Fo'liage. In atchitecturc, a group of 
leaves of plants, so arranged as to form 
an appropriate ornament, as in friezes, 
panels, and the Corinthian order. 

Fo'liaib, the name of a curve, whose 
equation is + y" — axy, having some 
resemblance to a leaf. 

Fo'lio. 1. In account books, a page, or 
rather both the right and left hand pages, 
these being expressed by the same figure. 

2. A folio book is one in which the 

leaves are formed by once doubling a 
sheet of paper, the sheet making thereby 
two leaves. 

Fo'liole, Lat foHolum, from folium, a 
leaf A leaflet or little leaf. 

Fotk'land, copyhold land, or land held 
by the commonalty at the will of the lord. 

Fol'kmotk, Sax folcgemote, conventus 
popnli. A term used before the N< rman 
conquest, to denote the annual assembly 
of the people, answering in some measure 
to the modem parliament. 

Folxstone Marl, a stiff marl, better 
known by the provincial term Oalt. 

Fol'licle, Lat folliculus, a little bag. 
In anatomy, a simple gland —In botany, a 
one-valved pericarp or seed-vessel 

Fo'malhatjt. In astronomy, a star of 
the first magnitude, in the constellation 
Aquarius. 

Fo'mks (Lat.), fuel. A term in medical 
language for any porous subsflmce capa- 
ble of absorbing and retaining contagious 
effluvia. Wool and woollen cloth are 
among the most active fomttes. 

Font or Fount, a complete assortment 
of printing types of one size, including a 
due proportion of all the letters of the 
alphabet, large and small, points, accents, 
and whatever else is necessary for print- 
ing with letter. 

Fontanel', Ft fontaneUe. An interstice 
in the infant cranium, between the frontal 
and parietal bones, is commonly called 
the mould, and scientifically the anterior 
fontanel, and a lesser vacancy, between 
the occipital and parietal bones, is termed 
the posterior fontanel. These interstices 
are subsequently filled up with osseous 
deposit. 

Fools, Feast or. A festival anciently 
celebrated in every church and monastery 
in France, on New-Year’s-Day, in which 
every absurdity and indecency was prac- 
tised. It was equivalent to the Saturnalia 
of the Romans. 

Foot, the lower extremity of the leg. 
Animals are distinguished with respec* 
to the number of their feet, as bipeds, qua 
drupeds, and multipeds. — Foot is also the 
name of a measure of length consisting of 
12 inches, supposed to have been taken 
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from the length of a man’s foot. A square 
foot is the same measure both in length 
and breadth ; a cubic foot is the same 
measure in all the three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness. In poetry, 
a foot is a certain number of syllables con- 
stituting part of a verse, as an iambus, 
dactyl or spondee. In military language, 
soldiers who serve on foot are called foot 
or infantry, as distinguished from cavalry. 

Footing-beam, a name given to the 
tie-beam of a roof in some paits of the 
country. 

Footing (of a wall) ; a projecting course 
of stone or brick, at the base of a wall or 
building, intended to give greater stability 
and support. 

Footing Dormant. In cdrpentry, a name 
for the tie-beam of a roof. 

Foot-pace, a flat part in a stair or hand- 
railing, between the first step and the 
landing place. 

Footstalk. In botany, a partial stem 
supporting a leaf: a petiole. 

Footwaling (of a ship), the ceiling or 
planking lining the inside of the ship 
below. 

Fora'men (Lat.), a little opening, from 
foro, to pierce. A name in anatomy for 
various perforations in several parts of 
the body. In botany, the opening that 
exists in the integuments of every ovulum. 

Force. In mechanics, is that which 
causes or tends to cause a change in the 
state of a body as to motion or rest. This 
is sometimes teimed active force, in con- 
tradistinction to what merely resists or 
retards the motion of another, but is it- 
self apparently v active. The degree of 
resistance to anj motion is measured by 
the active force required to overcome that 
resistance, and lie nee writers on me- 
chanics make use of the terms resisting 
forces and retai duty forces. 

Force-pump or 1 obcikg-mjmp, a pump 
differing from the 
lifting or sucking 
pump in having its 
piston solid or with- 
out a valve, and also 
in having a side- 
pipe through which 
the water is forced, 
instead of rising in 
a perpendicular di- 
rection, as in the 
others. See Pump. 

Forcer 1 . The 
solid piston of a 
force-pump. — 2. A 
force-pump. 

Forcible Entry 
and Detainer In 
lau>, an offence com- 
mitted by violently taking possession of 
lands and tenements with force, and 
without legal authority. 



For'cino, In horticulture, a method 0# 
producing fruits, &c., before their mature 
time or season. 

Fore, a nautical term for near the 
stem, as “ fore and aft,” i.e. from stem to 
stern. 

Fore'castle, a short dock in the fore- 
part of a ship above the upper deck, 
usually terminated in ships of war with 
a breast- work. 

Fore-close. In law, to exclude or bar 
the equity of redemption on mortgages, 
and thereby to cut off the power of the 
mortgager to redeem the mortgaged 
property. 

Fo'rf-poot, a piece of timber at the 
fore extremity of the keel. 

Fore'hand. In the manige, the part of 
a horse which is before the rider. 

Fore'ma^t, the mast of a ship or other 
vessel which is placed in the forecastle, 
and carries the foresail and foretop-sail 
yards. 

Fore'shore, that sloping part of a shore 
comprehended between the high and low- 
water marks. 

Foreshort'enino. In painting, the art 
of conveying to the mind the impression 
of the entiro length of an object when it 
is represented as viewed in an oblique or 
receding position, in which ease the ac- 
tual vision of it is in line on the receding 
side. 

Fore-staff, a rude instrument formerly 
used at sea for taking altitudes. 

Forest ai ’ling, the buying or contract- 
ing for any cattle, provision, or merchan- 
dise on the way to market, or dissuading 
persons from buying their goods there, or 
persuading them to raise the price, or 
spreading any false rumour with intent 
; to enhance the value of an article. 

Fore'stay. In a ship's rigging, a large 
strong rope reaching from the foremast 
head towards the bowsprit end, to sup- 
port the mast. 

Foketackle (of a ship). The tackle on 
the foremast 

Fore'top (of a ship). The platform 
erected at the head of the foremast. 

Fouetop-mast, the mast erected at the 
head of the foremast, and at the head of 
which stands the forelop gallant-mast. 

For'ffituke, Lat. forjisfactura, expul- 
sion The punishment of an illegal act, 
according to which the owner of property 
is deprived of all interest therein, and the 
property delivered to the injured party 
by way of recompense. 

Forge (Eng. and Fr.). The name either 
of the furnace where wrought iron is 
hammered and fashioned with the aid of 
heat, or the great work -shop where iron 
is made malleable. The former is a smith's 
forge, the latter a shtngling mill. 

Forget-me-not, a small herbaceous 
plant, the Myosotis palustru , which bears 
o o 
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a beautiful blue flower, the emblem of 
fidelity iu matters of love. It bolds a 
conspicuous place in bouquets. 

Fouuirn'-hopk. In military affairs , a 
detachment of men (volunteers) ap- 
pointed to lead in an assault, or to per- 
form any service attended with imminent 
peril, thus named from the small hope 
they have of surviving. 

Form. ]. In physiology, the essential 
and distinguishing modification of the 
matter of which a body is composed. This 

is essential form. 2. In general physics, 

the exterior appearance or surface of a 
body, or the disposition of its parts as to 

length, breadth, and thickness. 3. In 

printing , pages or columns oi type pro- 

K erly arranged, enclosed and locked man 
•on frame called a chase, ready to be put 
to press , there are two forms for each 

sheet.- 4. In ethics, the maimer of being 

or doing a thing according to certain i ules, 

thus we have a form of government. 

6. In law, the rules requisite to be ob- 
served in legal proceedings are called 
forms. 

Fok'ma Fac'pekis. In law, when a per- 
son has just cause of a suit, and swears 
that he is not worth five pounds sterling, 
he Is allowed to plead in formd pauperis , 
i.e., without paying any fee, counsel and 
attorneys being assigned to him. 

Formations. In geology, regular alter- 
nations of strata over each other. The 
term is designed to convey the idea, that 
the strata, composing the earth’s crust, 
have been formed at different and dis- 
tant periods; hence those strata, supposed 
to have been formed during one geologi- 
cal period, constitute a formation. Thus 
the strata of shale, sand-stone, and iron- 
stone, which accompany coal-beds, ore 
called the coal formation. 

For'medon. In law, a writ of right 
which lies for him who has right to lauds 
or tenements by virtue of an entail. 

FoKM'icA,thc ant. An extensive genus 
of hymenopterous insects of the hetero- 
gynous family. 

Fok'mic Acid, a peculiar acid, thus 
named from its having been first found 
in the red ant (formica ruja). It is now 
formed artificially by distilling a mix- 
ture of 10 tartaric acid, 14 black oxide of 
manganese, and 15 concentrate sulphuric 
acid, with 20 or 30 of water : the colour- 
less liquid which comes over is formic 
acid. It consists of 2 vols. carb. oxide, 
and 1 vol. vapour of water. 

For'mola, Lat. dim. of forma. A pro- 
scribed form. 1. In theology, a profes- 
sion of faith. 2. In pharmacy, a pre- 

scription for the preparation of medicines. 

3. In algebra, a theorem or general 

pule. 1. Chemical formula are symbols 

representing the different substances, 
simple and compound. 


For'xix (Latin), an arch or vault. The 
fornix of the brain is the part beneath the 
corpus callosum. It is so called, from its 
somewhat resembling the arches of an- 
cient vaults. The fornix of a shell is the 
excavated part under the umbo. 

For'te. In music, an Italian term, 
being a direction to sing with strength of 
voice. 

Forte Piano. In music, an Italian com- 
pound, signifying the art of enforcing or 
enfeebling sognds in imitative melody, as 
is done in speech, which it imitates. 

Fortifica'tion, from jort. That species 
of architecture called military, used for 
defence against the attack of an enemy, 
showing how to fortify a place with ram- 
parts, parapets, moats, and other bul- 
warks. 

FoRris'siMo, the Italian superlative of 
foitc (q. v.), implying “ very loud.” 

For'tri.t or For'tin, a sconce or small 
fort. 

Fo'rtjm. In Roman antiquity, any pub- 
lic place, as a market, court of law, or 
place where causes were judicially tried, 
and orations delivered to the people. 

Foss, \ Lat. fossa. A ditch, applied in 

Fosse, / fortification to the moat lying 
between the scarp and counterscarp, and 
in anatomy to any little furrow or sinus. 

Fos'ha (Lat.). In geology, depressions on 
the external surface. Fossa oralis, a de- 
pression In the right auricle of the heart. 

Foh'hil, Lat. fossilts, from Jodio, to dig; 
dug out of the earth. The term is now 
commonly used substantively to express 
the remains of animal or vegetable sub- 
stances found buried in the strata of the 
earth’s crust. 

Fos'sit -Co'pal, High gate resin; a resi- 
nous substance found in perforating the 
bed of blue clay at Highgate, near London. 
It appears to be a true vegetable resin. 

Fosso'res (diggers). A family of hj men- 
optermis insects armed with a sting, and 
in which the individuals of both sexes 
are furnished with wings and live soli- 
tarily ; and in which the legs arc adapted 
for walking, and in some for digging. 
They compose the genus Sphex , Lin. 

Fosbo'riac, Lat. fodio, to dig. In zoo- 
logy, animals which dig their retreats and 
seek their food in the earth. 

Foth'er. 1. A weight of lead, &c., con- 
taining 8 pigs (see Fodder.) 2. Among 

seamen, to fother is to endeavour to stop 
a leak in the bottom of a vessel while 
afloat, by letting down a sail by the cor- 
ners, and putting chopped yarn, oakum, 
wool, &c., between it and the ship’s sides, 
in order that these substances may be 
sucked into the cracks, and the leak 
stopped. This is fothering. 

Fou'oade, a French term for a little 
mine under some work or fortification, 
to destroy it by explosion- 
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Fou'gass, Lat. forata. In fort ifiea turn, a 
small mine six or eight foot under around. 

Found. In architecture, the trench or 
excavation made to receive il\e founda- 
tion stones of a wall. 

Foun'der. In farriery, a painful spe- 
cies of lameness occasioned by inflamma- 
tion within the horse’s hoof, hence called 
also foot founder. 

Foon'diu, the place or works where 
founding of metals is carried on. 

Foun'tain, U'omjont. Proper!} a spring 
or stream of water rising up through the 
superficial strata of the earth 'lhe word 
accords in sense with well, hut that term 
is now restricted to uu artificial pit dug 
to receive and contain water either by 
drainage of the surface, or from the inte- 
rior strata. There are also attificial Joun- 
taim of various forms, hut all acting on 
the principle of a presume either from a 
head of water or arising from the elasti- 
city of the air. When fountains are 
formed by the pressure of a heud of 
water, or any other fluid of the same 
kind, with the fountain or jet, then will 
this spout up nearly to the same height 
as that head, allowing a little for the re- 
sistance of the air, with that of the adju- 
tage or tube, Ac., in the fluid rushing 
through ; but when the fountain is pro- 
duced by any other force than the pres- 
sure of a column of the same fluid as it- 
self, it will rise nearly to the altitude of 
the fluid, whose pressure is equal to the 
given force that produces the fountain. 

Fourteenth. In music, the octave or 
replicate of the seventh , a distance com- 
prehending thirteen diatonic intervals. 

Fourth. In music, a distance compre- 
hending three diatonic intervals, or two 
tones and a half. 

Four-way Cock, la description of 

Four-way Valve, } valve much used in 
steam-engines for passing the steam to 
the cylinder. A is the communication with 


B 



D 


the steam- pipe, B the passage to the 
upper end of the cylinder, C to the lower 
end, and D the passage to the condenser. 
By turning the centre a quarter of a revo- 
lution the action is reversed, and the 


steam, instead of entering by the cylinder 
at the upper end, will enter at the lower 
end through C. 

Fox, a name common to several species 
of the genus Cants, "Lm. The common fox, 
found from Sweden to Egypt, is the V. 
tuljies, Lin ; the tri-coloured fox of 
America is the C. nnereo-argenteus, 
Hchreb. ; the little fox of the prairies of 
North America is the C. velox, Marl. , the 
silver and black fox of North America is 
the C. argentatus, Cuv. The African 
foxes are the Megalotis of Uliger. These 
arc remarkable for the size ot their cars. 
Fox is also applied to a particular kind of 
strand made of rope-yarn. 

Foxtail Wedging In carpentry, a pe- 
culiar mode of mortising, in which the 
end of the tenon is notched beyond the 
mortise, and is split, and a wedge in- 
serted, which being driven forcibly ih, 
enlarges the tenon, and renders the joint 
firm and immovable. 

Frag'tion, from frango, to break A 
part of a whole : appropriately, apart of 
an integer, as jj|. Here the figure below 
the line, called the denominator, shows 
the number of parts into which the inte- 
ger is divided, and the figure above the 
line, called the numerator, shows the 
number of these parts taken. Fractions 
are called vulgar or common when tho 
denominator is written, and decimal, when 
the denominator is 10, or a multiple 
thereof, and not expressed ( see Decimal). 
A fraction Is moreover called simple when 
It is expressed by a single numerator and 
denominator, as f, and compound when 
two fractions are connected by the word 
of, as | of J. When the numerator is less 
than the denominator, the fraction is 
proper, but it is said to be improper when 
the numerator is the greater of the two 
terms. Thus | is a proper fraction ; but » 
is an improper one. * 

Frac'ture, Lat./rnrfwra. A breach in 
any body, especially when caused by vio- 
lence. Surgeons call the disruption of a 
bone a fracture, and term it simple when 
the bone only is divided, and comjwund 
when the bone is broken with laceration 
of the integuments. Mineralogists under- 
stand by fracture the manner in which a 
mineral breaks, and by which its texture 
is displayed. They, therefore, speak of 
compact, fibrous, foliated, striated, con- 
choldal, Ac., fractures. Fracture is one 
of the specific characters of minerals. 

Fr/k'num (Latin), a bridle. A name 
given by anatomists to several ligaments, 
from their office in retaining and curbing 
the motions of the parts they are fitted to. 

Fragmentary, composed of fragments ; 
applied to rocks. 

Frais* or Frieze. In fortification, a 
kind of palisade or stake, placed horizon- 
tally in the exterior face of such ram- 
o o 2 
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parts as have only half revetments, for 
the purpose of preventing the assailants 
from ascending. 

Fkambeha, Lat. framhania, from Fr. 
framboise, a raspberry. The yaws, a dis- 
ease endemial to the Antilles and some 
parts of Africa. It appears with excres- 
cences like mulberries growing out of the 
skin, which discharge an ichorous fluid. 

Frame. In carpentry , &c, , a name given 
to the woodwork of windows enclosing 
glass, and the outward work of doors or 
window shutters enclosing panels , to the 
timber work supporting floors, roofs, cei- 
lings , to the intersecting pieces of tim- 
ber forming partitions, &c. In ship-build- 
ing, the frames consist of pairs of timbers, 
composed of pieces of different lengths, 
joining the floor timbers and carried up- 
wards, those frames whose planes are per- 
pendicular to the keel, are called square 
frames ; at the head and stern these 
frames are inclined towards the extremi- 
ties, and are called cant frames. The di- 
visions of the ship in which are the 
square and cant frames are called the 
square aud cant Itodies. 

Franc, an ancient coin of France. The 
value of the gold franc was something 
more than that of the gold crown, and the 
6ilver franc was one third of its value 
The present franc is a silver coin, worth 
9‘69 pence sterling, or 9| d. nearly. 

Franc. h'ibr, from Fr. franc, free. A 
particular privilege or right granted by a 
sovereign to an individual, or number of 
individuals. A franchise is any particular 
i political privilege, giving a power to do 
j something, and may be vested either in 
I bodies politic, in borough towns, or in in- 
dividuals, as the electoral franchise. 

Francis'cans, a name of the Grey- 
friars. A religious order of St. Francis, 
by whom they were founded, about a.d. 
1200. 

Fran'oible, from frango, to break. A 
term relating to the degree of force neces- 
sary to separate one part of a body from 
another by percussion: applied to mi- 
nerals. 

Frank Also. In law, an absolute right 
to real estate. In Lower Canada, and also 
in Guernsey and Jersey, acknowledging 
no superior, and consequently not a 
tenure. 

Franx-almoiqne, free alms (Norm, al - 
moignee, alms). A tenure by which a re- 
ligious corporation holds lands to them 
and their successors forever, on condition 
of praying for the soul of the deceased. 

Frank- chase, a liberty of free chase, or 
of keeping royal game therein, protected 
even from the owner of the land himself, 
and with liberty of hunting them thereon. 

Prank-fee, in law, is the same us hold- 
ing lands, &c. in fee-simple. 

Frankferm, anciently signified lands 


changed in the nature of the fee by feoff- 
ment, and out of the knight s service for 
other certain yearly services. 

Frank-fold, is where the lord has the 
liberty of folding his tenant's sheep with- 
in his manor. 

Frankfort Black, a Bubstance procured 
by calcining vine-branches and other re- 
fuse lees of the vinegar- vats of Germany, 
previously well washed. 

Frank-free, ■) Germ, birge, pledge. 

Frank-pledqe, > An ancient usage of 

Frebboro. ) two kinds. 1. That by 
which every lord was made responsible 
for the appearance of his own men or de- 
pendants, when accused before justice. 

2. Public frank-pledge is of obscure 

origin. The inferior class of freemen weie 
enrolled in bodies called ty things, under 
the superintendence of a tything-man : the 
tything thus organised was bound for the 
appearance of any one of its members 

Frank'incense, a name common to two 
resinous juices. 1. That called thus, ob- 
tained from the pinus abies, or spruce- 
ttr. 2. That obtained from the juniperus 
lycta, a species of juniper-tree common in 
Turkey and the East Indies. This last is 
more commonly called frankincense. It is 
used as a perfume. 

Frank'ing, a term used by the makers 
of windo w sashes, and applied to the mode 
of forming the joint, where the cross- 
pieces of the frame intersect each other. 

Franks. A general appellation, con- 
ferred by the Turks and other Asiatics on 
the inhabitants of Europe. 

Fra'trage, from frater, a brother. In 
law, (1.) A partition among co-heirs com- 
ing to the same inheritance. (2 ) The part 
of an inheritance which comes to the 
youngest brothers, 

Fraxi'nus, the ash-troe. A genus of 
about forty species. Polygamia — Diwcia. 
Name from pragor, on account, as some 
say, of the noise which its seeds make 
when the tree is shaken by the wind. 
Temperate climates. 

Frke-bknch. In law, a widow’s dower 
in a copyhold estate. 

Freebooters, Germ, freibeuters. A set 
of adventurers of all nations, who dis- 
played great courage in executing the 
most difficult plundering enterprises. 
The term is applied to any one who re- 
gards the universe as his property, and 
appropriates, either furtively or forcibly, 
the possessions of others. 

Free-chase. See Franx-chase. 

Frkk'hold, lands or tenements held in 
fee-simple, fee-tall, or for life. Freehold 
in deed is real possession. Freehold in law 
is the right of a person to lands, &c., but 
does not imply possession. The term free- 
hold is sometimes taken in opposition to 
villenage. 

Free man. In old law, one free from seiv 




vitude, as distinguished from villain or 
bondsman. The name is now used to de- 
signate one who enjoys the freedom of a 
city or borough town. 

Frbema'bonrt. A well-known institu- 
tion, the origin of which has given rise 
to much needless speculation. 

Freethinker. A term applied to those 
who reject the ordinary modes of think- 
ing in matters of religion. 

Freez/ino Mixture, a mixture which, 
by absorption of heat in liquefying, pro- 
duces great cold, as a mixture of snow 
and salt, which in the proportion of two 
snow, and one salt, sinks the thermometer 
to 5°. 

French Chalk, talc in a completely 
indurated form. It is a magnesian mineral , 
much employed to remove greasy stains 

French-horn, a musical wind instru- 
ment, made of copper, and possessing a 
range of three octaves. It is bent two or 
three times round, and becomes gradually 
wider towards the end, which in some 
horns is ten inches over. 

Fres'co (Italian), shade, coolness. 
Vaulting in fresco is done by drawing with 
jolours diluted with water, on a wall 
newly plastered, with the plaster of 
which they are so incorporated, as to 
perish only with the stucco itself. It is 
called in fresco, by the Italians, because it 
is frequently done on walls, alcoves, &c. 
in the open air , or because of the coolness 
or duskiness of the colours. 

Fret. 1. In mime, the stop of an instru- 
ment, which regulates the vibration of 
the strings, e.g. the short piece of wire 

fixed on the finger-board of a guitar. - 

2. In heraldry, a bearing composed of bars 
crossed and interlaced. 3. In architec- 

ture, a kind of ornamental work, formed 
by rectangular channelled work, used on 
flat members. 

Fric'tion, from frico, to rub. A general 
name for the attrition of bodies The 
term is applied, in mechanics, to denote 
the resistance offered by the rubbing of 
the parts of a machine or engine against 
each other, upon the application of the 
force necessary to put the same into action 
Bv reason of friction, a great part of the 
effective power of machinery is lost, and 
the several parts worn, and rendered de- 
fective. It arises from roughness, or im- 
perfection of the opposing surfaces, the 
interposition of dust, moisture, &e. be- 
tween them ; from the conjoint action of 
gravity and cohesion, &c. It is modified 
by the amount of rubbing surfaces in 
contact. 

Fric'tion Roller, a description of 
wheel much used in connection with in- 
clined planes and fixed engines, to receive 
the rope, and thereby to reduce the fric- 
tion. See Sheave. 

Frien'dly- Societies. Voluntary asso- 


ciations of subscribers, for the purpose of 
forming a fund for the assistance of mem- 
bers in sickness, or on other occasions of 
distress. 

Frieze, Fr. from /riser, to curl. Pro- 
perly the nap on woollen cloth , hence a 
kind of coarse woollen cloth or stuff with 
a nap on one side. The term jriez, is 
applied in architecture to denote a large 
fiat member of the entablature, compi ised 
between the architrave and the cornice, 
supposed to have originated from the 
projecting ends of the transverse beams, 
resting on and fixed to the architrave. 

Frik/b'-pan'kl, the upper panel of a 
door of six panels. 

Frieze Rail, the rail next to the toprail 
of a door of six panels. 

Fri'oa or Frbva. See Odin. 1 

Frig'ate, Fr. frigate, Span, and Tort. 
fragaia. A ship of war larger than a sloop 
or brig, and less than a ship of the line, 
usually having two decks, and carrying 
from 30 to 44 guns. 

Frig'ate Birds. They constitute the 
genus Tachypetes, Vieillot. The> differ 
from the cormorants in their forked tail 
and short feet, the membranes of which 
are deeply emargmated. The spec ics is 
well known, the Feltcanus aquilus, Ian. 
Its wings when expanded measure from 
10 to 12 feet. 

Frigate-built, having a quarterdeck 
and forecastle raised above the mam deck. 

Frigato'on, a Venetian vessel with a 
square stern, without a foremast, having 
only a main and mizenmnst. 

Frigid Zonks. In geography, the two 
zones comprehended between the poles 
and the polar circles. They are the north 
frigid zone at the north pole, and the 
south frigid /one at the south pole 

Frigida'ricm, Lat. friyidm, cold. In 
ancient architecture, the apartment in 
which the cold bath stood. 

Fringe (of mosses;, a simple or double 
row of separate or connected teeth, which 
border the orifice of the capsule in almost 
all the genera of mosses, and are origin- 
ally covered by the lid and veil. 

Fringil'la, a finch. A genus of pas- 
serine birds. Family Controstres. This 
genus according to Linnauis comprises 
the weavers (Ploceus), the sparrows ,Pyr- 
qita), the finches ( Frinytlla ), the gold- 
finches ( Cardnelt >), the linnets (Linanu), 
the whidahs [Vidua), the grosbeaks (Coc- 
cothraustes), the bullfinches ( Pyrrhula ), 
and the Pitylus, according to the arrange- 
ment of Cuvier. 

Frit, 1 The materials of glass after 

Fritt. j undergoing calcination, hut 
before fusion. 

Frith or Firth, an arm of the sea, the 
opening of a river into the sea, Lat. /re- 
turn, a narrow passable channel. 
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Frithoild. In archeology, a guildhall, 
also a company or fraternity. 

Frithsokkn. In law, a liberty of hav- 
ing frankpledge or surety of defence. 

Frog. 1. In zoology (see Rama, and 
H\la.) — - 2. In farriery, the hard frog- 
like protuberance in the middle of the 
lower part of a horse 8 hoof, pointed to- 
wards the forepart, and expanded towards 
the heel like a wedge. 

Frond, La t. /rows, the leaf or bough of a 
tree , now applied by botanists to the 
eryptogamic plants only, to signify that 
the stem, root, and leaf, are all in one, as 
in the ferns, fuci, &c. 

FkovDEs'crNcE, from frondesco. A term 
in botany for the precise time of the year 
and month in which a plant flowers. 

Fron'tate, from frons,-dis. An epithet 
for leaves which continually become 
broader, and at last perhaps terminate 
in a right line : opposed to cuspate. 

Front'is, Os, the frontal bone, or bone 
forming the forehead. 

Fkon'tisi’IFc e. 1. In architecture , the 

ornamental front of a building. 2. An 

ornamental engraving fronting the title- 
page of a book. 

Fron'ton. In architecture, a French 
term used to denote an ornament over a 
door or pediment. 

F R. S., an ubbrev. of Fratermtatis Re- 
gia Soaus, Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Frus'tt’m. In geometry, a Latin word 
for a part of a regularsolid next the base, 
left by cutting off the top or segment by 
a plane parallel to the base, a 4 the frus- 
tum of a cone, of a pyramid, of a conoid, 
Su\ The frustum of a sphere is any purl 
comprised between two parallel sections. 

Fihh'sia, a genus of arborescent plants. 
Octandrm — Motwgyma. Warm climates, 
as Chili and Mexico 

Fr'rus, the name of an extensive genus 
of crj ptogamic plants. Older Alya. The 
gulph weed, red dulce, sea girdle, and 
hangers, daber locks, corsican worm 
weed, sea lentil, dulce or dills, sea oak or 
sea wrack, &v., are all species, as indeed 
are most of those plants called sea- weed, 
some of which are eaten raw, as a salad, 
others are used medicinally, some afford 
soda, others contain iodine, and one spe- 
cies when burned affords the vegetable 
jFbhiops of the shops. Name ficus, from 
(poKof i means simply a sea weed, but the 
term w as also applied by the Romans to 
eertuln dyes, &c. 

Fue'ros. The term by which in Rpain 
the peculiar privileges of certain pro- 
vinces are distinguished. 

Fo'oa, { In music, a movement in 

Fi 'am. j which the leading part or 
first treble is followed by the second, the 
second treble by the tenor, the tenor by 
the bass, in close succession. 


Fu'glkman or FLuoELMAN,Oprm.^kpei, 
wing. An officer who takes his place in 
front of a regiment, as a guide to the sol- 
diers in the movement of the drill. 

Fti/cra, Lat. plu. of fulcrum, a prop ; 
props or supports. A term used by Lin- 
meus to denote not only those organs of 
vegetation properly called props, but also 
various appendages to the herbage, none 
of which are universal or essential, and 
no plant Is furnished with them all. The 
greater fulcra are the roots, trunk, and 
branches , the lesser are the petioles, ten- 
drils, suckers and runners. The fulcra of 
a flower arc the peduncle, scape and re- 
ceptacle. 

Fulcuum (Lat.), a support: a term in 
mechanics for the prop which supports a 
lever. 

Fut'oorit*, Lat. fulgurittis, anything 
struck by lightning. A term used to de- 
signate a mineral with marks of fusion, 
supposed to be from the action of light- 
I ning. 

Fcj.gur'ation, tromfulgeo, to shine. A 
term used by assayers to denote the sud- 
den brightening of the melted gold or 
silver in the cupel, when the last film of 
i itreous lead and copper leaves their 
surface. 

Fi'utA. 1. The lantern- carriers or fire- 
flies, n genus of hemipterous insects - — 

2. The coots, a genus of birds Order 
Grallatorup, family Macrodactyli, Cuv. 
The genus according to Linnauis compre- 
hends the Gall inula, Briss. and Lath , the 
Porphyrto, Bliss , and the Fulua, Briss., 
which comprises the true coots, of w hich 
there is only one species in Europe, the 
F. atra, Germ., found wherever there is 
a pond. , 

Fui'eer’s Earth. A clay of a greenish 
and somewhat spotted colour, very soft, 
and feels unctuous to the touch. Thus 
named from its being used by fullers to 
take tile grease out ot cloth before apply- 
ing soap. It contains 63 silex, 25 alumina,, 
and 12 water 

Foi'unq, the business of scouring,, 
cleansing, and pressing woollen cloths, 
•fee., to render them closer and stronger ; 
called aNo milling, because these cloths 
are in point of fact scoured by a water- 
mill. 

Fui/min ktta, fulminating powders. There 
are several species, such as fulminating 
gold, silver, mercury, «Sc , but the only 
kind at all interesting is the iulminate of 
mercury, now extensively used as priming 
to the caps of percussion locks. 

Fcemi'nic Adi>, the explosive eonsti- 
j tuent of the fulminates. It has exactly 
j the same constitution as cyanic acid, jet 
the compounds of the latter do not deto- 
nate and afford in their decomposition by 
an oxjgen acid, ammonia with carbonic 
acid- while those of the former afford 
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ammonia and prussic acid. Ail attempts 
to insulate the fulmlnlc acid have hitherto 
proved ineffectual. 

Fu'ming. The fuming liquor of Boyle is 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia; that of 
Cadet is chloride of arsenic: and, that of 
1a bavins is bichloride of tin. 

Func'tion. In mathematics, a quantity 
is said to be a fnnction of another quan- 
tity, when its value depends on that 
quantity and known quantities only. In 
physiology, a function is any action by 
which vital phenomena are produced, 
as the action of the heart, the digestion 
of nliment, or the sense of touch. 

Funuamental bash. In music, the low- 
est note or root of a chord. ! 

ruM)8, stock or capital, lat. fundus, 
foundation. The term is taken in the 
sense of a sum of money appropriated as 
the foundation of some undertaking with 
a view to profit, and by means of which 
expenses and credit are supported. The 
money lent to government and known ex- 
perimentally as the National debt, is col- 
lectively called funds, as constituting the 
stock of that debtor, as being a public 
funded debt due by government : hence 
called the public funds ; and the funds are 
said to rise or fall when a given amount 
of that debt sells for more or less in the 
market. The sinking fund is a sum of 
money appropriated to the purchase of 
the public stocks by government, with a 
view to pay off the National debt. 

Fun'gi, Lat.- pi of fungus; mushrooms,] 
toadstools, &c. ; an order of the class 
Cryptogamia. 

Fun'gus (Latin), a mushroom In sur- 
gery, any morbid excrescence of a softer 
texture than that which is natural to the 
part where it grows. 

FunicVlau machine, Lat. funis, rope. 
In mechanics, if a body Axed to two or 
more ropes is sustained by powers which 
act by means of those ropes, the whole 
* system is termed the funicular machine. 

Funnel, Lat. injundtbulum. Iu atcht- 
j lecture, the upper part of a chimney, 
i Funnel-shaped. In botany, applied to 
■ the general form of a calj x or other part, 
i Fun, the short, line soft hair of certain 
animals, growing thick on the skin and 
distinguished from hair , uliich is longer 
. and coarser. In commerce, the skins of 
animals with fur arc called furs, the 
inner side being convened into a soft 
leather by a peculiar process called peltry. 

Fuii'cate, Lat .furcatus, forked, or fork- 
like : applied to parts of plants. 

Furling, in nautical language, the 
wrapping up and binding of any sail close 
to the yard. 

Furlong, a measure of length, the 
eighth part of a mile, or forty poles, 
j Fur'nace, Lat. fornar, a vessel or 
j building (according to sizci for the pur- 


pose of containing combustible and fusible 
matters, whether of coal, wood or metal ; 
and so constructed that great heat may 
be produced and concentrated. Furnace* 
are as various in their construction as are 
the forms of operation to which they are 
subservient, but they may all be reduced 
to three sorts, evaporating furnaces, for 
the reduction of substances to vapour by 
moans of heat; reverberatory fu mans, 
where the flame is prevented from rising ; 
and forge furnaces , in which the current 
of air is determined by bellows. 

Fur'niture. In printing, the materials 
used to extend pages of type to their 
proper length, and to set them at a .just 
distance from each other when imposed, 
so as to print off properly on the sheet. 
In architecture (Fr. foumir, to furnish), 
the brass-work of locks, doors, shutters, 
&c. 

Fu'ro, the ferret, a species of mustela 
or weasel. 

Fi H'niNGjFr. fourrer, to thrust in. The 
small slips nailed to joists, &c„ to bring 
their surfaces to one plane, and thus to 
render the braiding nailed upon them 
regular. 

Fusar'ot.e, ) In architecture, a small 

Fusur'ole, j member in the form of a 
collar, with somewhat long beads under 
the echinus or quarter-round, of pillars 
of the Doric, Ionic and Composite orders. 

Fuse'e, (Fr. from Lat fnsns, a spindle). 
1. In clockwork, the conicni part round 
which is wound the chain or cord of a 
watch or clock, thus constructed to equa- 
lise the power of the main-spring. 2. 

In gunnery, the tube fixed into a bomb or 
grenade-shell. It is usually a wooden 
pipe tilled with combustible matter to fire 
the contents of the shell. 3. A descrip- 

tion of small neat musket was till re- 
cently called a fusee, but the word/iml is 
now adopted. 

Fusible Mftal, a compound of 8 parts 
of bismuth, 5 parts of lead, and 3 parts of 
tin. It melts at 212° 1>\ Bose’s fusible 
metal is 2 parts bismuth, 1 of tin, and I 
of zinc. It melts at 200° F. 

Fi'sifokm, Lat. fusitormis, spindle- 
shaped. Applied to parts of plants, ns 
roots, &c. 

Fusil. 1. A description of musket. See 
Fume, No 3 2 In heraldry, is a bear- 

ing ot a rhomboidal figure 

Fusir ie'rh, are now termed light infan- 
try. They were formerly armed w ith 
fusils, hut their muskets are not non dif- 
ferent from those of other soldiers. 

Fust, Fit. In auhitecturr, the shaft 
of a column . also the ti unk of a pilaster. 

I Fus'riAN.Fr Futaine, a description of 
cottou stuff libbed on one side. In r» iti- 
1 cum, .ipplud to compositions posxtssiug 
I a forced elevation of stile nr in exag- 
gerated use of metaphor. 
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Fub'tic, Ger. fustick. The wood of a 
species of mulberry ( morus tinctoria), ft 
large tree which grows in most parts of 
South America, west Indies, &c. It is 
the old fustic of the English dyer, as the 
rhus cotinus , a small European shrub, is 
their young fustic. This last is also called 
fustic and z&nte. 

Fdt'tocks. In ship-building , a term 
corrupted from foot-hooks, meaning the 
lower timbers raised over the keel that 
hold the ship together. 

Fct'took Plates. Flat iron bars, con- 
necting the lower dead-eye of the top- 
mast rigging at one end, with the futtock 
shroud at the other. 

FtiT'Tocit-SHHonDS, foot-hook shrouds. 
The small shrouds in a ship’s rigging, 
passing from the mainmast, foremast, and 
mizenmast shrouds, to those of the top- 
masts. 


G. 

G, the seventh letter of the English al- 
phabet, as a numeral, formerly denoted 
400, and with a dash over it, 40,000, as a 
mark in music, it designates the treble 
clcff; and from its being placed at the 
head, or marking the first second in Gui- 
do’s scale, the whole scale took the name 
of gamut. 

Gabel', Fr. Oahelle. A term which when 
formerly mentioned absolutely signified 
a French tax on salt, but afterwards it 
came to signify any impost or duty. In 
old records it means rent, custom, or duty 
due to the lord. 

Ga'bions. In fortification, wicker bas- 
kets which are filled with earth to form 
temporary defences, &c. 

Ga'jjle, Scot. Gaval. The upright tri- 
angular end of a house from the cornice 
or eaves to the top of the house. 

Gad. Among miners, a small punch of 
iron with a wooden haudle, used to break 
up ore. 

Gaff. In ships, a sort of boom or spar, 
u^ed to extend the upper edge of the 
mizzen. 

Gage (Fr. and Eng.), a name given to a 
variety of instruments used to measure 
the degree of rarefaction in the receiver 
of an air-pump , quantity of ram which 
falls in a given time , force of steam in a 
steam-boiler, height of tides, force of 
wind, &c, dec. In plastering, the word 
signifies the quantity of Paris plaster used 
with the common plaster to accelerate 
its setting. In architecture, it is applied 
to the length of a tile or slate below 
the lap. 

Gai'llardb (It.), a lively dance pecu- 
liar to Italy. 

Gain. In carpentry, the bevelled shoul- 
der of a binding joist. 


Galag'tin, a vegetable substance ob- 
tained from the sap of the gaiacto-dendron 
utile, or cow-tree of South America, where 
it is used as a substitute for cream. 

Galac'tii.e, milk-stone; yxXa, milk, 
and Xtdoe, stone. A mineral which re- 
sembles steatite ; but which when tritu- 
rated in water gives a milk -like solution. 

GALACTOM'ErKR, from yxXa, milk, and 
fjsiT^ov, measure. An instrument for as- 
certaining the quality of milk by the quan- 
tity of cream it produces. It iB merely a 
long graduated glass tube standing upon 
a sole. The hydrometer is, however, the 
most convenient galactometer. See Milk. 

Galac ropH'oRiis, the milk-bearer; 
yxXa, milk, and <ps^x, to bear. An in- 
strument used to facilitate lactation when 
the nipple is not sufficiently developed. 

Gala'oo, the name given byGeotfroy to 
a sub-genus of the Lemur tribe of mam- 
malia. The species arc all from Africa. 
Their regimen is insectivorous and their 
habits nocturnal. 

Galan'gal. In botany, the smaller ga- 
langal is the Maranta galanga. The Eng- 
lish galangal is the Cyperus longus. The 
greater galangal is the Kamipferta galanga. 

2 In pharmacy, the roots of the 

greater and smaller galangal, brought 
from China and the East Indies. 

Gal'axy. In asttonomy, the milky- 
way ; yaXa, milk , the via lactea, of the 
Latins. A long luminous tract forming 
nearly a great circle of the celestial 
sphere, inclined to the eclipt ic at an angle 
of 60°. The ancients had many singular 
ideas as to the cause of this phenomenon, 
but the telescope proves that it is caused 
by a vast assemblage of stars, too distant 
to be distinguished by the naked eye. 

Gal'banom, Heb. Chalbanah. A gum- 
resin which exudes from incisions made 
in the stem of the Bubon galbanum, an 
umbelliferous plant which grows abun- 
dantly in Africa and some parts of Asia. 

Gal'bula, the Jacamars, a genus of 
birds. Order Scansorioe, Cuv. These 
birds are closely allied to the king-fishers. 
They live solitarily in wet forests, feed on 
insects, and build on low branches. 

Gal'ea, a helmet, from yaXv), a eat, be- 
cause helmets were originally made of 
cats’ 6kins! Applied to, 1. In botany, the 
upper arched lip of a ringent and perso- 
nate corol. 2. In anatomy, the amnion. 

3. In surgery, a bandage for the head. 

■ 1 " 4. In pathology, headache extending 

all over the head. -5. In geology, a 

genus of echini found fossil ; they are dis- 
tinguished by a large base from which the 
shell rises in a vaulted, helmet like form. 

Galkas', Fr. galeasse. A description of 
heavy, low-built vessel worked with both 
sails and oars. 
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G a le'n a , from yctXuv, to shine. A na- 
tive sulphuret of lead, called also lend 
glance. Its colour is bluish-grey ; it occurs 
regularly crystallised, frequently in cubes 
and oubo octahedrons. 

Galen a-Fsettdo, false galena. A dark- 
colourcd variety of sulphuret of zinc- 

GA'i.ENisrs. In ecclesiastical history, a 
sub -division of tile sett of Waterlandians 
in the 17th century. In medicine, the fol- 
lowers of Galen. 

GaleufithVc i 9 , a genus of Cheiropte- 
rous mammalia: order Camana, Cuv. 
One species only is well ascertained, the 
Fhung Lemur of the Molucca islands, 
Straits of Hunda, Ac. 

Galeh u'c* , a genus of Coleopterous in- 
sects . family Cyclica. This genus is di- 
vided by Cuvier into two sections ; those 
which have the power of leaping he 
places in the section Amsopoda, and those 
which arc destitute of this power, form 
the section Isopoda. 

Gal'icot, a mime of a white, semi- 
solid, resinous substance, found on far- 
trees, especially the maritime pine. It 
inerusts the wounds of fir-trees during 
winter. 

Ga'lium, an extensive genus of small 
plants. Tetrandria — Monogynta. Marne 
from yx,Xu, milk; because one species, 
the G ternm, or checse-rennot, has the 
property of coagulating milk. There arc 
12 British species besides the cheese-ren- 
net, and all the exotic species inhabit 
temperate climates. 

Gall. 1. In physiology, see Bilk and 

Ox-gall.- 2. In the Chemical arts. See 

Gall-Nuts and Glass Gall. 

Gail'aies, salts formed by the combi- 
nation of gallic acid with salifiable bases. 
The principal is the gallate of iron, which 
constitutes the basis of black dye, ink , Ac. 

Gall-bladder, an oblong membran- 
ous receptacle, situated under the liver. 
Its use is to retain the bile or gall. 

Gal'leon, a description of man-of-war 
ship formerly used by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. More recently the name was 
used to designate those large vessels em- 
ployed by the Spaniards in their commerce 
with South America. The galleons were 
usually four deckers. 

G at/lery , Fr. galerie. 1. In architecture, 
a long narrow room commonly in the 
wings of a building, and used as an am- 
bulatory. Palladio gives the proper length 
of a gallery at from eight to ten times its 
breadth. In modern palaces and man- 
sions, the gallery, like the portico of the 
ancients, is appropriated to the reception 
of pictures and sculptures. The name 
gallery is also given to long porticoes 

with ranges of columns on one side. ■ 

2. In fortification, a covered walk across 
a ditch in a besieged town, made of strong 
planks and covered with earth. It was 


formerly uv»i for carrying a mine to the 

foot of a rampart. 3. In mining, a nur- 

row passage or branch of the mine, car- 
ried on underground to a work designed 

to be blown up. 4. In a ship, a balcony 

projecting from the stern of a ship of war 
or of a large merchantman. At the stern, 
it is called the stein gallery, at the quar- 
ters, the quarter-gallei'y. 

Gu/ley. 1. Alow flat-built vessel with 
one dock, and navigated with sails and 

oars : used in the Mediterranean. 2. An 

open boat used on the Thames by custom- 
house officers, Ac 3. The cook-room 

or kitchen of a ship of war , answering to 

the caboose of a merchantman. 4. An 

oblong reverberatory furnace, with a row 
of retoits whose necks protrude through 

lateral openings. 5. In printing , a frame 

into which the compositor empties his 
stick as often as it is filled. — —6. Galley- 
slave, a person condemned to work at the 
oar on board of a galley, being chained to 
the deck. In France, the galleys resemble 
the hulks of Great Britain. 

Gvll-fly, the insect which punctures 
the oak-leaves, and occasions the gall- 
nuts. See Cynip8. 

Gu/lic Acid, a peculiar acid obtained 
from gall-nuts and other astringent vege- 
table substances: it is well known as an 
ingredient of black dye and ink. 

Gai/licism. In grammar, this word de- 
notes a mode of speech or phrase in. 
English formed after the French idiom. 

Gallina'cej®, an order of birds in the 
arrangement of Cuvier. Name from gal- 
hna, a hen, gallus, a cock; the hoccos, 
peacocks, turkeys, guinea-fowls, phea- 
sants, Ac., being species. 

Galli'nas, an order of birds, which in 
the arrangement of Linnaeus answers to 
the Gallmaceee of Cuvier. 

Gal'liot, a Dutch vessel, carrying a 
main and mizen-mast, and a large gaff- 
main-sail. It is a sort of brigantine, 
slightly built, and dosigned only for chase. 

Gallip'oh Oil, an inferior description 
of olive oil, imported from a sea-port so 
named, of the province of Otranto, in the 
kingdom of Naples. 

Gall'nuts or Galls, excrescences found 
upon the leaves and leaf-stalks of a spe- 
cies of oak, the. Quertus mfectoria, which 
grows in the Levant. These are the best, 
but others of an inferior quality are found 
upon the Quercus cerrts, common in the 
South of Europe, and the common oak, 
the Q. robur. They are produced in con- 
sequence of the puncture of the female of 
the gall-fly [Cynips gallce tinctorial), made 
in order to deposit her eggs, round which 
the juice of the tree exudes and dries in 
concentric portions. "When the insect 
gets fully formed, it eats through the nut 
and flies off, but may often be found eu- 
uru by breaking the nut. Besides a yel- 
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low extractive matter, galls contain tan- 
nin or tanulr acid, and gallic acid. Those 
from Aleppo are the best. 

Oai/lom, a measure of capacity, both 
for liquid and dry article!., containing 
4 quarts or 8 pints. The imperial gallon 
is the standard measure of capacity, and 
should contain 10 lbs avoir, ot distilled 
water, weighed in air at 62 u Fah., the 
barometer being at 30 inches It is there- 
fore equal to 277.274 cubic inches. The 
old English wine gallon contained 231 
cubic inches, and the ale gallon 282 cubic 
inches. The gallon ot dry measure con- 
tained 268 8 cubic inches. 

Gallo'on, a narrow kind of lace used to 
edge or border cloths : formerly made of 
gold, silver, or silk.. 

Gallopa'de. In the manige, a sort of 
curvetting gallop. It is the name also of a 
sprightly kind of dance. 

G al ' lopek . In artillery , a carriage which 
bears a gun of a pound and a half ball. 

Gal'lows Errs (of a skip), a frame of 
timber, forming a support for the spare 
topmasts, yards, and booms. 

Gall'stonk, a name common to all cal- 
careous concretions found in the gall- 
bladder. 

Galt or Gatjlt, a provincial name for a 
stiff marl, varying in colour from a light 
grey to a dark blue : sometimes called the 
Folkstone marl. It is a member of the 
cretaceous group of strata, and is rich in 
fossils. 

Galvam'icTsocgh, 1 An apparatus em- 

Galvan'ic Batiery. j ployed In accu- 
mulating galvanism. It consists of a 
number of pairs of metallic plates, usually 
fitted into a trough made to contain the 
exciting fluid. There are two wires sol- 



dered to the extreme plates, one of which 
is copper and the other zinc, called the 
pole ' i of the battery. Sometimes several 
single troughs are connected together, 
when a very powerful apparatus iB re- 
quired. 

Gal'vanised Ikon, a fantastic name 
lately given in France to iron tinned by 
a peculiar patent process, whereby it is 
rendered less liable to be acted upon by 
moisture. 

Gal'vanism, a modern and highly in- 
teresting branqji of science, thus named 
after Prof. Gal van! , of Bologna, who first 
called attention to some of its pheno- 
mena. Making some electrical experi- 
ments, while near the machine were some 


frogs that had been flayed, ho observed 
that the limbs became convulsed every 
time a spark was drawn from the appara 
tus. He ascribed these movements to an 
electric fluid or power innate in the living 
frame, or capable of being evolved by it, 
and which he denominated animal elec- 
tricity. The power of the electric eel fur- 
nished plausible analogies. But Vol ta ad - 
vanced some powerful arguments against 
the hypothesis of Galvani, and showed 
that the muscular commotions, and many 
other phenomena atterwards noticed, 
were ascribed to arrangements not pre- 
viously thought of by the scientific 
world. He found that when two pieces 
of different metals were placed in contact 
with different parts of an animal, and 
were brought into connexion by meuns 
of a metallic arc, convulsions ensued every 
time, and that this effect was strongest, 
when the metals were silver and zinc. 
This gave the idea of the pile battery , and 
to which the epithets galvanic and voltaic 
are indifferently applied: and indeed so 
decided were the experiments and rea- 
sonings of Volta, that the name of the 
science itself was nearly being changed 
from galvanism to voltatsm. The name 
current electricity is now sometimes used, 
on the hypothesis that galvanism is elec- 
tricity developed by chemical affinity ! 

Ga lv an o m' t/r ek , an apparatus contr i ved 
to measure the force of a galvanic current. 
It consists usually of a magnetic needle 
freely supported upon a point, wituin the 



rectangle of a copper wire, placed in con- 
nexion with the poles of a galvanic cir- 
cuit by the mercury cups at the extremi- 
ties: the needle is deflected from the 
magnetic meridian, and forms an angle 
with it, proportioned to the strength of 
the current. Dr Kitchie's torsion gal- 
vanometer is much more delicate than 
this, but the principle is the same. 

Gambo'gb, a concrete vegetable juice, 
or gum-resin, which exudes from several 
trees, but especially the Garcinia Oambo- 
qiodes, a forest tree which grows upon 
the banks of the river Kamboja in Siam. 
It is used extensively as a yellow pigment, 
and also in medicine in doses from 2 to 6 
grains. 

Gam'bmon, the eighth month of the 
Athenian year, containing 29 days, and 
answering to the latter part of our Ja- 
nuary and beginning of February. 
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Gam'monino. Among seamen, seven or 
eight turns of a rope, passing over the 
bowsprit and through a large hole in the 
stem or knee of the head alternately, and 
serving to bind the inner quarter and 
bowsprit close down to the ship’s stern, 
in order the better to enable it to support 
the stays of the foremast. 

Gam'ut or Gamm-ut, the table or scale 
of musical notes laid down by Guido, 
named thus from the Greek r, gamma, 
which marked the note at the top of the 
scale, and the monosyllable ut. 

Gang. In nautical language , a select 
number of a ship’s crew appointed on 
some particular service. 

Gang-board, a plank or board with a 
number of cleats or steps nailed to it for 
the convenience of stepping into or out of 
boats, &c., at shore. 

Gano-eadder, a name used in canal- 
making, &c., for the same purpose as a 
horse-block. 

Gano'lxon, yetyyXiov, a knot. In phy- 
siology, a knot-like enlargement in tlio 
course of a nerve, — In surgery, an encysted 
tumour formed in the sheath of a tendon, 
and containing a fluid resembling white 
of egg. 

Gangue, Germ, gang, a vein. The mi- 
neral substance which either incloses or 
usually accompanies any metallic ore in 
the vein. It is otherwise called the ma- 
trix of the ore. 

Gano'-way, a temporary stair of planks 
with cleats nailed upon them. The gang- 
way of a ship is, (1.) The part of the side 
by which passengers enter and depart. 
(3 ) A narrow passage in the hold of a 
laden ship, left vacant to enter by to 
inspect the cargo, to examine leaks, 
&c. <&c. 

Gant'let, 1 Fr. gantelet, from gant, a 

Gadnt'let, ) glove. A large iron glove 
with Angers formed of small plates, for- 
merly worn by cavaliers armed at all 
points. To throw the gantlet means to 
challenge ; and to take up the gantlet 
moans acceptance of the challenge. 

Gant'loj’e, 1 Teut. gang , a passage, 

Gaunt'lope, / loopen, to run. A sort of 
punishment, sometimes inflicted upon sol- 
diers and seamen, for some crime which 
renders the individual particularly ob- 
noxious to the men. It is executed thus : 
♦he men are arranged in two rows, face 
to face, each armed with a switch or 
piece of twisted and knotted cord called 
a kmttle ; between the rows the offender, 
stripped to the waist, is compelled to 
pass a certain number of times, every 
man giving him a stroke as he passes. 
This is called running the gantlet , the word 
gantlet being put for gantlope. 

GarNoard-streak, the first streak or 
range of planks laid upon a ship ’s bot- 


tom next the keel, throughout the whole 
length of the floor. 

Garcin'ia, a genua of trees. Dodecan- 
dria—Monogynia. Named in honour of 
Dr. Garcln. The Mangosteeu-tree of Java 
and the Molucca islands is a species. 
Its fruit is reckoned the most delicious 
and salubrious of oriental fruits. It Is 
about the size of the orange, but fleshy 
and almost transparent. It is also a spe- 
cies of this genus which yields the tree 
gamboge. 

Gar'dant or Ouaedant. In heraldry, 
applied to a beast when represented full- 
faced, or looking at the spectator. Re- 
gardant, looking backwards. 

Gar'land. In ships , a sort of net used 
by sailors instead of a locker or cupboard ; 
also a collar of rope wound about the 
head of a mainmast to keep the shrouds 
from galling. 

Gar'lic. In botany, a name common 
to the species of Allium, but especially 
applied to the A. sativum, much employed 
for culinary and medicinal purposes. 

Gar'n et . 1 . A mineral genus of eleven 
species, all crystals more or less regular 
in their forms. The precious garnet, or 
garnet properly so called, occurs in dode- 
cahedrons, in mica-slates, among the pri- 
mary rocks in various parts of the world. 
It is of a beautiful red colour, like the 
seed of the pomegranate: whence the 
name. Tills appears to have been the 
carbuncle of the ancients. Common gar- 
nets sometimes possess all the forms of the 
precious garnet, except that brown and 
green are the usual colours. The garnet 
c onsists of silica, 40 ; alumina, 20 , oxide 

of iron, 38 ; oxide of manganese, 2. 2. 

In ships, a description of tackle fixed to 
the mainstay, and used to hoist in and 
out cargo. 

Gar'nisu. In law books, to give notice, 
to warn. The term is Norm., gamisher, 
to summon. 

Gar'n ishee. In law, one in whose 
hands money or property Is attached, so 
called because he Is served with a gar- 
nishment or warning not to pay the money, 
but to appear and answer to the plaintiff 
creditor's suit. 

Garnishment. Id law, warning given 
to a person for his appearance, &c. 

Garrotte', the , a mode of capital pun-‘ 
ishmentby strangling, practised in Spain. 

Gar'ter. The highest order of knight- 
hood in these realms, called the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. It was insti- 
tuted by Edward III. The knights are 
32 in number, and rank in personal dig- 
nity after the peerage. The Garter king 
at arms is the chief of the three kings at 
arms. 

Gas, Sax. gast, Ger. geist, But. geest, 
air or spirit. A name adopted in modem 
chemistry to denote all permanent aeri- 
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form fluidH, except common air, which is 
composed of two gases. Gas retains its 
elasticity at all temperatures, and in this 
it is distinguished from vapour. See Elas- 
tic Fluids. 

G vs'- burners, are either simple beaks 
perforated with a small hole (common jet), 
■or a circle with a series of holes (argand), 
or two holes drilled obliquely to make 
the dame-cross (swallow-tail ) , or with a 
slit constituting a sheet of llame (bat's- 
« wing.) 

Gas'-holder, 1 a vessel for containing 

Gaso'mbter, J and preserving gas. The 
gas-hoider of the chemist assumes va- 
rious forms. That used at gas-works is a 
large reservoir (sometimes so large as to 
contain 60,000 cubic feet of gas), made of 
iron-plate, suspended in water, and coun- 
terbalanced by weights, and is mostly 
provided with some contrivance for mea- 
suring the quantity of gas it contains. 

Gas kkt, a plaited cord fastened to the 
sail-yard of a ship, and used to furl or tie 
the sail to the yard. 

Gasteropoda, ( a class of molluscs, 

Gas'teropods, J named from yatrryif, 
the belly, and j rovs, a foot, because they 
have a foot or organ of locomotion, situ- 
ated on the abdominal surface. Cuvier 
enumerates nine orders of Gasteropoda, 
some of which are entirely naked, as, for 
example, the slug ; others have an interior 
shell; but most of them are furnished 
with one that is large enough to receive 
and shelter them. 

Gah'tric , appertaining to the gaster or 
stomach, as the gastric juice, a fluid se- 
creted by the stomach ; it is the principal 
agent in the process of digestion. It is, 
when healthy, of a saltish taste, inodorous, 
and limpid like water. The food is changed 
by it into a uniform soft paste. 

Gastrocnr'mius, yotarr^ and jcotlvot, 
to gape. The calf of the leg. 

Gastrocolic, from gaster and colon. An 
epithet for the great omentum, because it 
pusses from the gaster or stomach to the 
arch of the colon. 

GAsrRo-ENTERJTis, from yxg-TK^, the 
stomach, and ivt^ov, the intestine. In- 
flammation of the stomach and intestines. 

Gas'tkomancy, Gr., from ya/rrri^, and 
pucvrtia, prophecy. Divination by means 
of words emitted from the belly. 

Gastrot'omy, from yottrrr^ , the belly, 
and rtum to cut. The operation of cut- 
ting into btte abdomen of the living 
fcl/njcct. 

G vs'- water, water through which the 
common illuminating gas has passed ; it 
contains hydro-sulphuret and hydro- bi- 
suiphuret of lime. 

Gauoe'-cocrs, two cocks, usually con- 
nected with steam-boilers, for the purpose 
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of ascertaining the height of the water. 
The pipe from the one reaches a little be- 
yond the water-line, and that from the 
other stands as 
much above it. 
On opening the 
cocks, if tho wa 
ter be at the pro 
per height, wa- 
ter should how 
out at A, and 
steam at B , 
should steam is- 
sue at both, the 
water is too low, and if both give water, 
the boiler contains too much water. 

Gauge-of-w vy. On railways, the width 
in the clear between the top flanges of 
the railB. 

Gauge-point. In gauging, the diameter 
of a cylinder of one inch of height, ami 
of which the content is equal to a unit 
of a given measure. 

Gauging. The measuring of the capa- 
cities of vessels, chiefly casks, vats, and 
the like ; and determining the amount of 
liquid contained in them. 

Gaugino-rod, or Dugonal-rod, an In- 
strument used in gauging. 

Gaut, a term used in India to denote a 
passage or road through a chain of hills, 
from the const to the upland country. 

Gauze, a very thin transparent textile 
manufacture, sometimes woven with silk, 
and sometimes only of thread, either plain 
or figured. A fabric of fine wiie, for sieves 
and safety-lamps, is called wire-game. 

Gave'let, an ancient and special cexsa- 
vtt in Kent, in England, where the custom 
of gavel kind continues, by which the 
tenant, if he withdraws his rent and ser- 
vices due to his lord, forfeits his lands and 
tenements. 

Ga'vel-kind, a tenure, in England, by 
which land descends from the father to all 
his sons in equal portions, and the land of 
a brother, dying without issue, descends 
equally to his brothers. This species of 
tenure prevailed in England before the 
Norman conquest, perhaps generally, but 
particularly in Kent, where it still exists. 

Ga'vial, a subdivision of the genus Cro- 
codilus. Teeth of fossil gavials have been 
found in the Tilgate strata. 

Gavot, Fr. gavotte. A sort of dance, the 
air of which has two brisk and lively 
strains in common time. 

Gay-lus'site, a white mineral, of a vi- 
treous fracture, crystallised in oblique 
rhomboidal prisms. Named in honour of 
Gay-Lussac. It is a hydrated soda- carbo- 
nate of lime, in atomic proportions. 

Gazel', Fr. gazelle, from the Arabic. An 
animal of the antelope genus, found in 
Africa and India. It is peculiarly remark- 
able for the beauty and brillianey of lte 
eyes. 
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Gazeitk', a kind of official newspaper. 
The term gazetta is said to have been the 
name of a Venetian coin, in value some- 
w hat less than the English halfpenny , the 
first price of a newspaper. The first ga- 
zette in England was published at Oxford, 
in 1665. On the removal of the Court to 
London, the title was changed to London 
Gazette. It is now the official newspaper, 
and published on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Ga'zons. In fortification, sods or pieces 
of fresh earth, covered with grass, about 
a foot long, and half as broad, cut in the 
form of a wedge, to line the parapet. The 
term gazon is French for sod. 

Gka'iuno, from Sax. gcarwian, to pre- 
pare. In mechanics, a series of toothed 
wheels for conducting motions in machi- 
nery generally. There are two sorts in 
common use : spur-gear, and bevelled-gear. 
The former consists of teeth arranged 
round either the concave or convex sur- 
face of the rim of a wheel, in the direction 
of radii from the centre : in the bevelled 
gear, the teeth are placed upon the exte- 
rior periphery of a conical wheel, and 
gradually diminish in the direction of the 
apex of the cone. 

Gec'ko, the name given by Paudin to 
the Ascalabotes ot Cuvier. The geckos are 
saurian8, but are flattened, and are not so 
long and graceful as the true saurians. 
They are disseminated throughout the 
warm portions of both continents, and are 
everywhere objects of hatred. Gecko is 
the name given to a species in India, in 
imitation of its cry, just as another is 
termed Tockail at Siam, and a third Geitje 
at the Cape ; is the Greek 

name of the Geckottes. 

Geckot'ida or Gkckotii, a family of 
reptiles, composed of nocturnal lizards, 
which are so similar that they may be 
left in one genus, the Gecko. The Geck- 
ottes are now, however, divided accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the toes into 
Platydactyli, Hemidactyli, Thccadactyli 
and Ptyodactyli. 

Gehen'n a, a scriptural term signifying 
hell. 

Gkt/atine, Lat. gelatina, gelly or jelly. 
An animal product, soluble in water, but 
not in alcohol ; capable of assuming a 
well-known elastic or tremulous consist- 
ence on cooling, and liquiflable again by 
raising its temperature. In this it is dis- 
tinguished from albumen. It may be ex- 
tracted from most parts of animals by 
boiling, and it is found in some vege- 
tables, as ripe currants and other berries, 
mixed with an acid. Glue and isinglass, 
freed from all impurit'es, are examples. 

Gel'dkr-Hoc®, a name common to two 
plant*, the one a species of Viburnum, 
and rhe other a species of Sjo»>«w. 

Gem, Lat ytmma, u bud. This is the 


common name for all precious stones* 
sought after as objects of decoration* 
They form the chief part of the Crown 
jewels of kings, not only for their beauty, 
but because they are scarce, and there- 
fore comprise great value in little bulk ! 
The diamond ruby, sapphire, emerald, 
topaz, hyacinth, and chrysoberyl, are 
reckoned first class gems, erjstallino 
quartz, amethyst, blood stone, lapis la- 
zuli, jasper, agate, sardonyx, &c., belong 
to the second class. The superior varie- 
ties of precious stones are termed oriental 
by jewellers, and the inferior ocn dental . 
imitations are called artificial gems or 
pastes. These consist simply of glass co- 
loured by metallic oxides, capable of pio- 
dueing the eolour of the true gem. 
Fashion makes the difference of value 

Gem'aua, the second part of the Tal- 
mud or commentary on the Jewish laws. 

Gem- engravino is called Lithoglyptics 

Gew'ini, Lat. pi. of gemmus, double. 
Twins. This is the name of the thiid 
sign of the zodiac, representing Castor 
and Follux, and marked U . The sun 
enters Gemini on the 21st of May. 

Gem'ma, the Latin word for Gem; used 
in botany to designate a bud on tiie stem 
of a plant. Buds are various in their 
forms, but, in general, consist of scales 
closely enveloping each other and enfold- 
ing the embryo plant or branch. Shrubs 
in general, and treeB of hot climates, have 
no gemma*. 

Gemma'ceoU8, Lat. gemmareus, from 
gemma, a bud. A terra applied by bota- 
nists to a flower-stalk which grows out 
of a leaf-bud, as is seen in the lhrberis 
vulgaris. 

Gimmip'aboes, from gemma , a bud or 
shoot, and pario, to bring forth. An epi- 
thet applied to plants and animals which 
can be propagated by shoots. The water 
polypi are mostly gemmiparous. 

Gem'ote. In old law, the curia* ccn- 
turise or court of the hundred. 

Genda.h'mes or Gens D’Arwks, an ap- 
pellation given m France to a select houy 
of troops destined to watch over the in- 
terior public* safety This body was 
broken up at the Revolution, and the 
name was transferred to a band employed 
in the protection of the streets. 

Gen'oer, Fr genre, from Lat. genus. In 
grammar, a difference in words to express 
distinction of sex. Words expressing 
males are said to be of the masculine gen- 
der; those expressing females, of the fe- 
rn mine gender, and in some languages, as 
English, words expressing things having 
no sex are said to be of the neuter gender. 

Geneaeoo'k At, Tree, the genealogy or 
lineage of a ftimily draw'n out under the 
tpnn of a tree, with its roots, stent, 
and branches. 
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Gen'kral. In military affairs, (1.) The 
Sank of general is of several degrees, as 
major-general , lieutenant-general , and gene- 
ral, according to seniority, when promo 
tions are made ; and the commander- in- 
chief of an army is called, by way of 
eminence, tfu; general; (2) The term ge- 
neral is also used for a particular heat of 
the drum : it is the first which gives no 
tice for the infantry to be in readiness to 
inarch. 

Gen'eral Issue. In law, that plea 
which denies at once the whole declara- 
tion or indictment, without offering any 
special matter by which to evade it. This 
is the ordinary plea in criminal cases. 

Generalization. In logic , the act of 
comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in some ahstraet 
point. 

Gen'erant, a term used by mathema- 
ticians for that which is generated, or 
supposed to be generated, by the motion 
of a point, line, or surface See Fluxions. 

Generating Line or Figure. In ma- 
thematics, that line or figure, by the mo- 
tion of which another figure or solid is 
supposed to be described or generated. See 
Fluxions. 

Generation. In mathematics, denotes 
the formation or description of any geo- 
metrical figure or magnitude, by the mo- 
tion of another magnitude or quantity of 
a dimension one degree less. See Gene- 
rant and Generating. 

Generator. In music, the principal 
sound or sounds by which others are pro- 
duced. Thus the lowest C for the treble 
of the piano-forte, besides its octave, 
strikes an attentive ear with its twelfth 
above, or G in alt., and with its seven- 
teenth above, or E in alt. Hence C is 
called their generator, the G and E its 
products or harmonies. 

Gener'ic, appertaining to a genus. The 
generic names of animals and plants are 
followed by other names usually de- 
noting some peculiar quality or circum 
stance ; these appended names are called 
specific. 

Gen'ssis. rsvtiriff, generation. 1. In 
scripture, the name given to the first hook 
of Moses, containing the history of the 1 
creation, &c. In the original Hebrew it 

has no title. 2. In mathematics, the 

formation of a line, plane, or solid, by 
the flux of a point, line, or surface, called 
the deacribent. 

GenetTa, the Genets. A. sub-genus of 
C&rnari&n mammalia . The common genet 
Is found from the south of France to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its skin forms an 
important article of trade. The name 
genet is also used to designate a small- 
sized Spanish horse. 

Gens va, a corruption of Fr. geniiire , a 


juniper berry. Gin: a spirit obtained by 
distillation from grain, rectified, with the 
addition of Juniper berries. The best is 
made in Holland, and may be bought in 
bond for 2*. 3d. to 2s. 6 d. the imperial gal- 
lon, upon which there is a duty of 22*. 6 d , ! 

Genic'clate, Lat. geniculatus, knee- 
jointed: applied to culms bent like the 
knee, and to peduncles bent at the joints. 

Genii, a race of beings created from 
fire, between man and angels, and hav- 
ing a body, which they can metamorphose 
at pleasure. 

GenisTa, the Broom. A genus of per- 
manent plants. Diadelphia — Decandna. 
Name from genu, the knee, in allusion to 
the angular inflections of its twigs. There 
are about 45 species, four of which are 
common in Britain. 

Gln'itive, Lat. genitivus. An epithet 
in grammar for a case in the declension 
of nouns, expressing primarily the thing 
from which something also proceeds. The 
genitive case is the second of the Latin 
and Greek nouns, and answers to the pos- 
sessive of the English. 

Gens. In ancient history, a subdivision 
of the Roman people next to the curiajor 
tribe. 

GenTian. In pharmacy, the roots of 
the Oenttana lutca, a perennial plant com- 
mon on the Alps and Pyrenees, named 
al&o f el wort. Named from Gentius, king 
of Illyria, who first used it. 

GenTianine, an alkaline principle dis- 
covered in gentian (root of G. lutca), and 
supposed to be the active part of the root. 

Gen'tile, Lat. gens, nation. A general 
term applied by the Jews and Christians 
to all heathen nations. 

Gentleman. In law, any man above 
the rank of a yeoman, or more strictly a 
man who without a title bears a coat of 
arms. 

Gentlemen Pensioners. In England , 
a band of forty gentlemen, named es- 
quires, whose office is to attend the king 
to and from the chapel royal. 

Gentoo', a word employed by Europe- 
ans in the East Indies to designate the 
language and people of that country. It 
is a corruption of the Portuguese word 
gentio, which signifies gentile in the scrip- 
tural sense, but is not known to the 
natives. 

Ge'nub, (Lat.) from <yim> a family, race, 
or stock. 1. In logic, a universal which 
is predicated of many things as the ma- 
terial or common part of their essence. 

2. In natural history, a subdivision of 

any class or order of natural beings, whe- 
ther of the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdoms, all agreeing in oertain com- 
mon characters: a collection of species. 
See Class. In music, any scale of music. 

Geocentric, from <yv), the earth, and 
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zivT^ov, a centre : applied In astronomy 
to an orbit having the earth for its centre ; 
having the same centre as the earth. The 
geocentric latitude of a planet is its distance 
from the ecliptic as seen from the earth ; 
and Its geocentric place is that wherein it 
appears to us from the earth. See Heli- 
ocentric. 

Geode, from y&ubpc, earthy. A round- 
ish piece of mineral matter, sometimes 
only an incrustation, generally more or 
less hollow; usually lined with crystals, 
but in some eases loose earthy matter. 
The geodes found in the green sand 
stone, near Sidmouth, are composed of 
opaque chert on the outside, and contain 
within mammillated concretions of beau- 
tiful chalcedony, and occasionally perfect 
though minute cr> stals of quartz. 

Geod'eby, from yict, the earth, and 
hctieo, to divide. That part of geometry 
which relates to the mensuration of sur- 
faces. 

Giog'nosy, from yp, the earth, and 
y everts, knowledge. A knowledge of the 
structure of the earth. Some have argued 
that this term ought to be substituted lor 
the more common term geology (q. v.). 

Geog'rafhy, from yp, the earth, and 
yfoctpp, description. The science which 
describes the surface of the earth, its 
kingdoms, states, and empires, rivers, &c. 
That branch which describes the natural 
divisions and physical characteristics of 
countries, is called physical geogtaphy ; 
that which describes the political bound- 
aries of kingdoms and their subdivisions, 
the social ami political state of the people, 
the nature of their government, laws, and 
institutions, is called political geography. 

GEOL'oa\,froni yp, the earth, and heyos, 
discourse. That branch of natural his- 
tory which investigates the disposition 
of the materials composing the earth’s 
crust, the relative situation of the differ- 
ent orders of rocks, and their connexion 
with each other, the changes they are 
undergoing and have undergone, and ex- 
amines into the relations which existed 
between organised beings whose remains 
are buried m the earth, and the physical 
circumstances under which they lived, 
and finally , which ^plains, or endea> ours 
to explain, the proximate causes which 
have operated the various changes in the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms of nature. 

Geoma.nct, yp, earth, /juxvriiat, pro- 
phecy. Divination by points or circles 
made on the earth. 

Geom'ethjk, a tribe of Lopidoptera, 
comprising those of the nocturnal family, 
in which the body is unusually slender, 
and the probocis small and membranous. 
Their peculiar mode of progression has 
caused them to be styled geometra or mea- 


surers When about to advance they first 
cling with their anterior or squamous 
feet, then elevate their body so as to form 
a ring, in order to approximate the pos- 
terior extremity to tho anterior, or that 
which is fixed ; they then cling with the 
last feet, disengage the first, and move 
the body forwa rds, when they recommence 
the same operation. 

Oeomet'ricat , something relating to 
geometry. Geometrical construction is the 
representation of a proposition by geome- 
trical lines. — Geometrical curves are such 
as may have their relations expressed by 
a finite algebraic equation. — Geomclrual 
locus is the line traced by a point, which 
varies its position according to a given 
law. — Geometrical progression is when the 
terms increase or decrease by equal ratios , 
or it is a series of quantities which are 
continually proportional, every successive 
term resulting from that which imme- 
diately precedes it by a constant multi- 
plier. Thus 2, 4. 8, 16, 32, 64, &c., is a 
geometrical progression in which the 
ratio is 2 ; and 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, J, i, &c., is one 
in which the ratio is £. 

Gi-om'etry, from yp , the earth, and 
pur^ov, measure. Originally and properly 
the art of measuring the earth, that is, 
portions of its surface ; hut according to 
the present acceptation of the term, it 
may be defined the science of extension 
or of magnitudes considered simply , gene- 
rally, and abstractly. It is called elemen- 
tary when it treats of the properties and 
proportions of right lines and right lined 
figures. It is theoretical when its object 
is the demonstration of certain geome- 
trical propositions ; and prat t teal when it 
relates to the performance of certain geo- 
metrical operations, such as the construc- 
tion of figures. 

Geura/m from yp , the earth, and 
&Qot/JrCt> view, an apparatus which exhibits 
a very complete view of the earth. It is 
a hollow sphere, say 40 feet diameter, 
formed by 36 bars of iron representing 
tho parallels and meridians, and covered 
with cloth of a bluish colour to represent 
water. The mountains, forests, &e., are 
painted on paper and pasted on this cover. 
It is a Parisian invention. 

G>eoh gium Sinus. In astronomy ( see 
Uranus). 

Geosvu'rus, a fossil saurine of the 
oolite and lias formations. 

Gerania'cea , geranium, or the crane’s- 
bill, is the type. A natural order of her- 
baceous or shrubby Exogens. 

Ger'talcon. In ornithology , the Falco 
candicans, Lin., a species most highly 
prized by falconers. 

Germ or Germen, the rudiment of the 
young fruit and seed of vegetables, found 
at the bottom of the pistil, also the swol- 
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ten base of the pistil which contains the 
germ, and becomes the seed-vessel. 

Gek'man (-chool. In painting, this 
school set a particular value on high 
finish, rather than on good arrangement , 
their colouring is better than their draw- 
ing, but their draperies arc usually in 
bad taste. 

Gek'man Silver, or white copper. An 
alloy of nickel, zinc, and copper, and 
sometimes lead. 

Geumin action, from germino, to sprout. 
The vital development of a 6ecd when it 
first begins to grow. 

Geroc'omia, 1 from yi^ets, old age, and 

Geroc'omt, > xofAivy to care for. That 
department of hygeine which relates to 
the proper regime and treatment of old 
age. 

Ge'rtjhd, Lat. gerundium. A kind of 
verbal noun , in Latin, which governs cases 
like a verb. 

I Ger'usia, ytfovtrioe,, assembly of elders. 

' In ancient history, the Senate of Sparta. 

! Gey'ser, the name given to certain 

1 boiling springs or fountains in Iceland. 
The water of the geyser holds a consider- 
able quantity of silex in solution ; it is 
thrown up in jets, and at the same time 
subterranean noises are heard like the 
firing of distant cannon, and the earth is 
slightly shaken. After playing for some 
time like an artificial fountain, throwing 
the water sometimes to the height of loo 
feet, giving off clouds of vapour, there 
issues forth from the pipe a column of 
steam with amazing force and a thunder- 
ing noise, which terminates the eruption. 
These intermittent hot springs occur in 
the south- western division of Iceland, 
where nearly a hundred of them are said 
to break out within a circle of two miles. 

Ghaut, properly a pass through a moun- 
tain, but in the East Indies used to denote 
anv extensive chain of hills. 

Ghkk, ("Sanscrit, ght. A liquid butler 
made in the East Indies, chiefly lrom the 
milk of buffaloes. It is sold by measure. 

Ghi'bellines. In Italian history, a 
party which maintained the supremacy 
of the German Emperors over the Italian 
States. 

Ghost, Holt, Order ok, the principal 
military order of Franco. 

Giallou'no, Naples yellow. A porous 
heavy mineral substance, of an earthy 
nature, and a pale yellow colour. It is 
used for painting in oil. 

Giao'vb (Turk.), a dog. An epithet con- 
ferred by the Turks on Christians. 

Gibbet or Jib. The slant beam of a 
crane on which the weight is supported, 
and on the end of which the chain pulley 
is fixed. 

Gm'aors, ) Lat. gibbus, bulged , swelled: 

Gib'b se, I applied, 1. In astronomy, to 


the enlightened part of the moon in her 
passage from full to new, when the illu- 
minated part appears convex. 2. In 

botany, to loaves, petals, &c., when irre- 
gularly swelled on one side or both.— — 
3. To inequalities on the body, as a hunch 
on the back. 

Giubo'sity, from gibbose , crookedness. 

Gibs. In mechanics , the pieces of iron 
employed to clasp together the pieces of 
wood or iron of a framing which is to be 
keypd, previous to inserting the keys 
See Key. 

Gift. In law, a conveyance which 
passes either land or goods. 

Gio Machines, rotatory drums moun ted 
with thistles or wire teeth for teazling 
cloth. 

Gio'a or Jib (It.) In music, an air for 
dancing in triple time. 

Gn l. 1. The respiratory organ of fishes, 
from Scot, gil or gul, a fissure. The gills 

are technically styled hranchicn (q. v.). 

2. A measure of capacity equal to the 
fourth part of a pint, from low Lat. gilla, 

gillo, or gello, a drinking -glass. 3. A 

pair of wheels and a frame on which 

timber is conveyed (local). i. The plant 

ground-ivy. 

Gim'bat,, the brass ring by which a sea- 
compass is suspended in its box. 

Gim'blet or Gimlet, an instrument 
used by carpenters, &c., for boring small 
holes. To yimblet the anchor is a nautical 
phrase, signifying to turn over the anchor 
by the stock, a motion resembling the 
turning of a gimblet in boring. The word 
yimblet is probably from the northern 
word gwiber, a serpent. 

Gimt, silk twist, interlaced with a me- 
tallic wire. 

Gin. 1. A distilled spirit: name con- 
tracted from Geneva (q. v.), 2. A name 

common to many machines: contracted 
from engine. The pile engine is sometimes 
called a gm ; there are also gins for raising 
weights, drawing water, and separating 
tlie seeds from cotton : this last iB com- 
monly called a cotton-gin. There was also 
an old engine of torture called a yin. 

Gin'gbu, the roots of a plant, the Zin- 
giber officinale, a native of the East Indies 
and China, but long since transferred to 
the "West Indies. The*best roots, deprived 
of their radicles and sordes, and dried in 
the Bun, are called white (finger; the in- 
ferior roots scalded in boiling water before 
being dried, are termed black ginger. 

Gin'oer-beer, is made by fermenting 
ginger, cream of tartar, and sugar, with 
yeast. 

Gin'ging. In mining, the lining of a 
shaft with stones or bricks for its support . 
culled also steining or staining, from Sax. 
stan, a stone. 

Gin'olymoid, from yiyyXvfjutf,* hinge. 
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and iiieg, like ; resembling a hinge. Ap- 
plied to that species of hinge-like joint 
which admits of flexion and extension. 

Gin'glvmds, from ytyyhvfMt, a hinge. 
Articulation admitting flexion and exten- 
sion. 

Gin'ning, the operation by which the 
filaments of cotton are separated from the 
seeds by means of an apparatus called a 
cotton-gin. 

Gin'seng, the root of a small plant 
(Panax qutnquefolium ) , common in China 
and several parts of North America. It 
is highly valued in China for its medicinal 
virtues, but Is little used in Europe. 

Giraf'fe, the specific name of the 
camelopard (C. giraja , E. Cuv.j, found in 
the deserts of Africa. See Camelopardalis. 

Girasoi/ or Girasole, a mineral of a 
milk-white colour, named from gyro, to 
turn, and sol, the sun, in allusion to a 
remarkable property of reflecting a red 
colour when turned towards the sun or 
any bright light. It is a variety of opal. 
The finest specimens resemble translucid 
Jelly. 

Gird'er, the name given to both tim- 
ber and iron beams, when resting upon 
walls or piers at each end, and employed 
for the purpose of supporting a super- 
structure, or any superincumbent weight, 
ns a floor, wall, or the roadway of a bridge, 
&c. "When a girder is employed to carry 
the superincumbent part of an external 
wall, it is Styled a bressummer (brestsum- 
mer). 

Gir'dle. In architecture , the circular 
band of a column. Also, a band of leather 
or other material, used in girding up the 
loins. 

Giron'de, a republican party in the 
time of the French Revolution, termed 
Girondists, from the department whence 
the representatives were sent to the legis- 
lative assembly. 

Girt- line, a rope to lift the rigging to 
the mast-head in rigging a ship. 

Gi'ven. In mathematics, a termsynony- 
mous with known. If a magnitude is 
known, it is called a given magnitude, 
quantity, &c. 

GLv'BUors, Lat. glaber, smooth. Ap- 
plied to parts of plants, and opposed to 
hirsute, hairy, or pubescent. 

Gla'cier, Ft. from glace, ice. A field or 
immense mass of ice formed in doep but 
elevated valloys, or on the sides of the 
Alps and other mountains. The ice of 
glaciers is not transparent, being com- 
posed for the most part of snow, which, 
previous to freezing, had been imper- 
fectly dissolved. They are little affected 
by the heat of summer, and are so nu- 
merous In Tyrol, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
and Savoy , as to form collectively a super- 
ficial extent of about 1500 square miles. 


Gla cis (Fr.), a sloping bank. Used in 
fortification for the mass of earth which 
serves as a parapet to the covered way, 
sloping easily towards the champaign or 
field. 

QLA'mATB,from pladtua.asword , sword- 
shaped. Applied to pans of plants, &c. 

Gladia'tor, from yladius , a sword ; a 
sword-player; a prize-fighter. The gla- 
diators of Romo were at first prisoners of 
war, slaves, or condemned criminals, who 
were made to fight in the arena for the 
entertainment of the people, hut after 
wards fought in the arena either for hire 
or from choice. 

Glance, Ger. plans, splendour. A word 
attached to the name of certain minerals 
which have a metallic or pseudo-metallic 
lustre, as glance-coal, lead-glauce, anti- 
mony-glance, &c. 

Gland, Lat. pfrms, a nut. 1. Inanatomy , 
an organ composed of blood-vessels, 
nerves, and absorbents, and destined for 
the secretion or alteration of some parti- 
cular fluid, according to the nature of 
which, glands are mucous, sebaceous, 

lymphatic, salivary, or lachrymal. 2. 

In botany , a small transparent vesicle, 
discharging a fluid, and situated on va- 
rious parts of plants, us the stalk, caljx, 

leaves, Ac. 3. In mechanics (see Collar). 

Glan'iiers, from gland. A disease of 
horses, evinced by the running of corrupt, 
slimy matter from the nose. 

Glan'dular ) Lat. glandulosus. Hav- 
Glan'uulocs, I ing the appearance, 
structure, or function of a gland. Applied 
also to leaves of plants having little glan- 
diform elevations. 

Glass is formed by the fusion of sili- 
ceous and alkaline matter. The glasses 
may be thus chemically distributed: (1.) 
Sqlub>e glass, silicate of potash or soda. 
(2.) Crown glass, silicate of potash and 
lime. (3 ) Common window glass, silicate 
of soda and lime. (4.) Bottle yla-is situate 
of soda, lime, alumina, and non (5 ) 
Flint glass, silicate of potash and lead. 

Glass'-blower. Glass while hot being 
perfectly ductile and plastic, it is blown 
into shapes by the breath of the w orh 
man (hence called a glass blower ), tluough 
an iron tube about three toot long, as- 
sisted by a very few trifling tools. 

Gi vss'-gall, the neutral salt skimmed 
off the surface of melted crown glass: 
called also sandiver. 

Glass Painting. The method of stain- 
ing glass in such a wu\ as to icpresont 
all the subjects of which the art is capable. 

Glass'- w ort, the Saluda hah, a plant 
which affords soda used in the manufac- 
ture of glass. The name is oquulh appli- 
cable to other species ot the Sulsol.i 
Glau'ber-salts, Glauber's salt. An old 
name for sulphate of soda, fiorn the dis- 
coverer. 
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Glauc'oma, 1 from yXaujxof, glaucous. 

Gi auc'osir, i A disease of the eye, in 
which the vitreous humour becomes 
opaque, and of a blue or sea-green colour. 
This name has also been given to cataract. 

Glau'cour, Lat. glaucus, of a gray bluish 
green colour: applied to le«ives, &c., of 
plants, which are covered with a flue sea- 
green mealiness that easily rubs off, as is 
seen on the back of the cabbage leaf. 

Giaze. In pottertes, the vitreous in- 
crustation on the surface of earthen-ware. 

Glebe, Lat. gleba, a clod. 1 . The land 

belonging to a parish church. 2. A 

species of earth in which is contained 
some mineral ore. 

Glee. In music, a short composition 
sung in parts : originally used for convi- 
vial purposes. 

Glee-man, an itinerant minstrel was so 
called by the Saxons. 

Glene, yXrivr,- 1 . The cavity or socket 

of the eye. 2. The cavity of a bone 

which receives another bone into it. 

Glia'dinb, from yXiot, glue. The name 
given by Taddey, an Italian chemist, to 
one of the constituents of gluten (q. v.). 

Glim'mer, Germ, gltmmern, to gleam. 
A general name given sometimes to mica- 
ceous minerals. 

Gli'ees, plural of glia, a dormouse. The 
fourth order of mammalia in the Lin- 
na>on system, including such animals as 
have two fore teeth, a cutting one in each 
jaw, no tusks, and feet with claws, com- 
prehending guinea pigs, rabbits, hares, 
squirrels, mice, beavers, &c. 

Giobe, a body whose surface is every 
whore equidistant from the centre. This 
is the name usually given to an artificial 
sphere of metal, paper, or other matter, 
on whose convex surface is diawn a map 
of the earth or heavens w ith their several 
circles. That on which the parts of the 
eaith are delineated is called a terrestrial 
globe ; and that having the constellations, 
Ac , marked on its sui 1 u e is called a coles 
Uril glol>e. 

Globo'se, Lat. gloljosiis, round, applied 
to roots which are lound, and gi\e off 
radicles in every direction. 

Glob'clar Chart. A delineation of 
the terrestrial surface, or any part of it, 
on a plane, according to globular projec 
tiun. 

Glo'btjs Hystfr'icus. The air ascend- 
ing in the oesophagus, and prevented by 
spasm from reaching the mouth, is so 
culled because it mostly attends hysteria, 
and gives the sensation of a ball ascending 
in the throat. It is a very common an- 
noyance to persons of a nervous tem- 
perament- 

Glo'mer, In anatomy, a conglomerate 
gland. Lat. gloma, a clue of thread. 


Glom'erate, Lat. glomeratus. Gathered 
into a mass of a globular form. 

Glom'eris, a myriapod, resembling a 
wood-louse, thus named because when 
alarmed, it rolls itself up into a spherical 
ball. 

Glom'erulb, Lat. glomerulus. A term 
in botany, for a small tuft, mostly in the 
axilla of the peduncle. 

Glo'ry, Lat. glorta. In painting, a circle, 
plain or radiated, surrounding the heads 
of saints, &c., especially of our Saviour. 

Glos'bo-pharyn'oeal Nerves, the ninth 
pair of nerves, arising from the processes 
of the cerebellum, and terminating, by 
numerous branches, in the muscles of the 
tongue and pharynx. 

Glottis, from yXmrra,, the tongue. 
The superior opening of the larynx at the 
bottom of the tongue. 

Glow-worm, a name common in some 
measure to Reveral species of Lampj rides, 
but especially applied to the female ot the 
Lampyns noctiluca , Lin., which emits a 
very s lvid phosphorescent light. The lu- 
minous matter occupies the inferior part 
of the last two or three annuli, which 
differ in colour from the rest, and aie 
usually yellowish or whitish. 

Gluci'na, \ from yXvKvs, sweet. One 

Gluci'ne, ) of the primitive earths, firm 
discovered by Vauquelin, in the beryl and 
emerald, and thus named becuuse it forms 
sweetish salts with the acids. 

Glue, Fr. glu, inspissated animal glu- 
ten. A tenacious viscid matter, which is 
much employed as a cement for wood, Ac. 
It is made from parings of hides, and 
other offals, by boiling them in water to 
a jelly. 

Gluma'ceous, glumose. 

Glume, Lat gluma, husk. The peculiar 
caljx of grasses and grass-like plants ot a 
chaffy natuie, formed of little concave 
leaflets called tali es. 

Gi u'tln, Lat., from gelo, to congeal. The 
most nutritious part of wheaten flour. It 
exists also in most other kinds of grain, hut 
in smaller quantity; it resembles animal 
more than vegetable substances, as it con- 
tains nitrogen , besides carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, it is a stiff and tenacious solid, 
possessing ductility and elasticity, so that 
it can be spread into a thin membranous 
Rheet. It is readily procured by making 
wheaten flour into a paste, and removing 
the starch and saccharine matter, bj 
washing it with water. It may he re- 
solved, by means of alcohol, into two 
principles, ghadme and zymome ; some 
name a third, muctne. 

Glu'teus, from yXovroe, the name of 
some muscles, arteries, &c. of the buttocks 

Glut'ton. In zoology, a name common 
to all the species of the genus (lulo, Storr., 
but cspcciall) applied to the U»*us yu:v, 
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Lin., an animal about the size of a 
badger, which inhabits the coldest re- 
gions of the north. It is both ferocious 
and voracious. 

Ocv'cuniNE, from ykvxvt, sweet, the 
| swpet principle of oils. It is a tiansparent 
i liquid, without colour or smell , of a sy- 
rupy consistence, and very sweet to the 
taste. Sp. gr. P27. 

Glyc'onian, l A kind of verse in Greek 

Olyc'onic. j and Latin poetry, con- 
sisting of three feet, a spondee, a cho- 
riamb, and a pyrrhic. 

Olycyh'iihiza, the Liquorice. A genus 
of perennial plants. IhaUelphui — Decan - 
dna. Name from yXuxvf , sweet, and 
root Temperate climates. 

Gi ycyii'rhizine, the saccharine juice of 
the Liquorice. 

Glyph, from yhuQit- A term in sculp- 
ture and architecture for any canal or ca- 
vity. See Diut.yph and Tiuoi.irH 

Glyp'tic (yXu<p&), in sculpture, denotes 
the art of carving on stone. 

(Slyp'tooon, from ykutpu, I carve, and 
fl&auf, a tootli. An extinct gigantic race 
of quadrupeds, of the family of armadillos 

Glyp'tothica, from j/Xy^a»,and Orixy, 
a deposit. A place for the preservation of 
sculptured woiks. 

Gvafhv'lium, the Everlasting, or Cud- 
weed. An extensive genus of plants. 
Syngenesia — PoUjsupcrflua. Name from 
yvaQukov, soft down or wool, m allusion 
to its downy surface. The Cotton weed, 

1 Goldilocks, <fcc. are species. All warm and 
i temperate parts of the world. 

Gnvthid'ia, from yvaSos, a jaw. In 
ornithology, the lateral parts of the lower 
jaw, united to the posterior cranium, and 
meeting in an angle in front. 

On kiss, the name given by the German 
1 mineralogists to a schistose, primary rock, 

, fundamentally the same as granite, but 
abounding in mica, to which it owes its 
| slut) structure. It belongs to the mota- 
inorphic gioup, aud is the most metalli- 
ferous of all the rocks. See GinNin,. 

On o' we, yvuart- An imaginary being, 

1 supposed by the cabalists to inhabit the 
interior parts of the earth, and to whose 
care mines, quarries, &e.werc committed. 

Gno'mic Poets, yvuptrt, sentonce. Greek 
poets, whose works consist of short pre- 
cepts and reflections. 

Gnomon, yvwfAWv, an index. 1. The 
style of a dial. 2. A stylo erected per- 

pendicular to the horizon . to find the sun’s 

altitude by. 3. The index of the hour- 

circle of a globe. 4. A geometrical 

tigure, formed by the two complements 
with either of the parallelograms about 
the diameter. 

Gnomon'ic Projection. The represen 
ttttion of a hemisphere on a plane, touch- 


ing it at the vertex, the eye being at the 
centre of the sphere. 

Gnos'tic8, from yv&nrrotoe, knowledge. 
A name given to an old sect of Christians, 
from their pretensions to be more enlight- 
ened than others. 

Gnu, a species of antelope, common in 
Southern Africa. It is a lively and ca- 
pricious animal. 

Gob'jbino. In mining , the refuse of the 
coal in coal-mines. 

God'bold’s Balsam, a nostrum consist- 
ing chiefly of simple oxymel. 

Goi/rnKY’s Cordial, a quack medicine 
made by infusing sassafras, seeds of carra- 
way, coriander, and anise in water, and 
adding treacle and tincture of opium. 

Godfrey's Smelling Saits are pre- 
pared by re-subliming carbonate of 
ammonia with potash and some strong 
alcohol. 

Godow'n, a name used in the East In- 
dies for a warehouse It is a corruption 
of the Malay word jadong 

Goduoo'n (French), a kind of inverted 
fluting or beading. 

Goggles, a clumsy mechanical contri- 
vance for the cure of squinting. The 
goggles are two cylindrical tubes, with 
thin plates of ivory, or the like, placed 
on the ends, perforated for the transmis- 
sion of light. 

Goo and Maoog. The names of two 
warriors mentioned in Scripture. Applied 
also to the pagan nations: uiso,tlie name 
of the huge w arlike figures that adorn the 
Guildhall of London. 

Gold, the heaviest metal except plati- 
num, sp gr. 19 3. It is found in beds of 
quart/, sandstone, &e , and also in the 
beds ot many rivers, particularly in Peru, 
m minute and irregular grains, which 
are known by the name of gold-dust. It 
is soluble in aqua regia and chlorine- 
water. Alloyed Avith one-t welfth of copper 
it forms mint-gold (gold of coins), and with 
one-fourth of copper it forms jewellet's- 
gold In malleability, pure gold surpasses 
all other metals. 

Gold'iikai ras. In entomology, coleop- 
terous insects remarkable for their beau- 
tiful golden green and cupreous colours. 
They form the genus Cetoniaof Fubncius. 

GoLn'DiATERh’ Ski n, the intestinum 
rectum of an o\, which goldbeaters place 
between the leaves of the metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane Is 
rendered very thin, aud made tit to be 
applied to cuts aud small wounds. 

Go i dev N u miser III chronology, n num- 
ber showing what year of the metomc or 
lunar cycle any year is. It is the re- 
mainder arising from the division of the 
number of the giien year increased by 1, 
When it happens that 0 remains, then 
19 is the golden number. 
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Golden Rule. In arithmetic, a name 
for proportion, or the rule of three. 

Goldfish, an elegant fish, the Cyprinus 
a uratus, of the size of a pilchard, and thus 
named from its golden colour. It is a na- 
tive of China, but is now kept throughout 
Europe in ponds, glass globes, and other 
vessels, by way of ornament. 

Goidleaf, or Leafgoid, gold beaten 
into a thin film or leaf, varying in thick- 
ness and fineness, according to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended. The metal 
is first beaten on a block of marble, with 
hammers of polished iron, to the thinness 
Of paper; it is then cut into pieces of about 
an inch square, placed between skins, 
and beaten thinner , divided again into 
squares, and again beaten until it has 
acquired the necessary degree of thinness. 
The finished leaves are put up into books 
made of single leaves of soft paper, rubbed 
over with a little chalk, to prevent adhe- 
sion, when it is ready for the gilder. 

Gold Thread, or SruN Gold, is a flat- 
tened silver gilt wire, wrapped or laid 
over a thread of yellow silk, by twisting 
with a wheel and iron bobbins 
Golf. A game with a ball and clubs, 
almost peculiar to Scotland 
Uoli'ah, the name given by Lambert to 
a genus of coleopterous insects remark- 
able for their size and beauty. Some of 
the species inhabit Africa and the East 
Indies, and others the tropical parts uf 
America. 

Gom'arites. In ecclesiastical history, 
the Calvimstic divines of the Church of 
Holland, in the 17th century: so called 
after Goinar of Leyden. 

Gompho'his, yofjupctxrii , from yopctpo?, 
a nail. A species of immoveable connec- 
tion of bones, in which one is fixed into 
another, like a nail in a board , e. g. the 
teeth in the alveoli of the jaws. 

Gomu'ti, a species of palm .Jiorassus go- 
mutus, growing in the Indian islands: 
called also ejoo. It is remarkable for a 
roduct which it yields resembling black 
orse hair, found at the insertion of the 
branches into the trunk, in a matted 
form. It is manufactured into cordage. 

Gon'dola, a large barge, curiously or 
namented, and navigated on the Venetian 
canals. It is usually rowed by two men, 
hence called gondoliers. 

Gon'fanon, | In heraldry, the banner 
Gon'falon ) of the Roman Catholic 
Church, carried in the pope's army. 

Gong -gong, the tam-tam of the Chi- 
nese, a kind of cymbal made of a copper 
alloy (four copper and one tin). 

Goniom'eter, from yeovta > an angle, and 
f. ctr^os, measure. An instrument to mea- 
sure angles, especially of crystals. The 
simplest goniometer consist* of a gra- 
duated brass semicircle A A, and a pair of 


proportional compasses BBBB, move- 
able on the centre, and capable of being 
lengthened or shortened. The faces of 
the crystal are embraced by the exterior 
legs of the compasses, and the value of 



the angle comprised between them may 
be read off upon the semicircle by the kn i fe 
edge of the leg BCE. Dr. 'Wollaston’s 
reflecting goniometer is, however, much 
more accurate and elegant than this, but 
is much more complex. 

Goodings, 1 certain clamps of iron 

Goodings, j bolted on the stem-post of 
! a ship, whereon to hang the rudder. 

Goosi 'berries, the fruit of the goose- 
berry bush (q v.). 

GoosE'iiriiuv-nrsH, a name common to 
the Ribes grossularta, which produces the 
rough gooseberry , and the Ribes Uva- 
crispa, which produces the smooth goose- 
berry. 

Goose-neck. In a ship , a piece of iron 
fixed on one? end of the tiller, In which 
the lanniard of the whip- staff or wheel- 
rope comes, for steering the ship; also an 
iron hook on the inner end of a boom. 

Goose- win os (of a sail), the clues or 
lower corners of the main or fore-sail, 
when the middle part is furled A sail 
set on a boom on the lee side of a ship is 
also called a goosewing. 

Gor'dian Knot. In history, was a knot 
made by Gordius, king of Phrygia, in the 
harness* of his chariot, so intricate as to 
baffle every effort to untie it. 

Gor'dius, the hair-worm. A genus of 
annelidcs of the abranchian order. The 
body resembles a thread , and the hair-tail 
worm (G aquaheus , Lin.), found in stag- 
nant marshes, Ac , is several inches in 
length, and almost as fine as a hair. 

Gore 1. In heraldry, an abatement 
consisting of two arched lines, meeting in 



an acute angle in the middle of the feas 

point : it denotes a coward. 2. A piece 

of cloth or the like approaching to a tri- 
angle, but having the oblique angles 
rounded off, and forming or intended to 
form a part. 

Gorge (Fr.), the throat. In architec- 
ts e, another zuime for the moulding 
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I termed cyma-recta In fortification, the 
I entrance of a bastion, ravelin, or other 
| outwork. 

Gouged. In heraldry , bearing of a 
I crown, coronet, &c., about the gorge or 
i neck. 

| Gok'get, Fr. gorgvtte , from gorge. I. A 
piece of armour for defending the throat 
I or neck. — 2. An instiument, or rather 
I tw o instruments, used in the operation of 
lithotomy: the cutting goiqet is a sort of 
knife, and the blunt gorget is merely a 
sort of latge directory for guiding the for- 
ceps m the operation. 

Gorgonc'ia (Gi\). In architecture, carv- 
ings of masks imitating the Gorgon’s head. 

Gorm/nu, a genus of eoralliferous 
polypi, characterised by having its avis 
enveloped by a bark so penetrated by eal- 
cureous granules as to dry upon the axis, 
and retain its colours, which are often 
very vivid and beautiful. The species 
j live upon living animalcules. 

Gossamer from gossyptuni. A fine filmy 
substance, like cobwebs, floating in the 
I air in calm weather , especially in autumn, 
i It is frequently seen on furze, and Is 
supposed to be formed by a species of 
spider. 

GossypTum, the Cotton-plant , a genus 
of seven, or according to Willdenow, 
toil, species. Monadelphia — Polyandna. 

Maine gossypitim is the Latin word for 
i cotton, the root of which is the oriental 
name goottn. Some of the species, as the 
American, are herbaceous, others are 
1 shrubby, and one is tailed a tree, but it 
hardly deserves the name, except that it 
grows upon a single stem. It is a native 
of India, China, Egypt, and the western 
coast of Africa. Sec Cotton. 

1 Gorn'ie. In architecture, tills term is 
1 used to denote the pointed style, supposed 
to have tnon invented bv the Goths. 

I Some, however, refer the origin of this 
style to India and Persia , and certainly 
there are instances of the occurrence of 
, pointed arches m very ancient Mahom- 
t medan structures. The pointed arch was 
introduced into England towards the close 
of the reign of Henry 1., but the intro- 
duction of the Gothic style as a whole 
j was very gradual , and accordingly in- 
| stances are found whpre pointed arches 
I ai e mixed in the same building with those 
of the Saxon and Norman. The true com- 
mencement of the English Gothic is re- 
j f«»rred to the reign of llichard 1. 

I Gouge (Fr.', a round hollow chisel, used 
to cut holes, chauuels, or grooves, in wood 
or stone. 

GuuEard’b Cerate, the compound ce- 
I rate of lead 

i Goc'lard’s Extract, a saturated solu- 
i tion of acetate of lead. 

I Got’TjFr. gnutc A disease characterised 
I by pam in the Joints, especially of the 


feet and hands, and, more particularly 
still, of the great toe. 

Gouty CoxtunrioNN, called also chalk- 
stones from their appearance, are com- 
posed of uric acid combined with am- 
monia. 

Gowland’s Lotion, an extract of bitter 
almonds, with Admixture of corrosive 
sublimate, sugar, and alcohol. 

Government. In politics, (1.) The body 
of the laws of a state , whether monarchi- 
cal, aristocratical, or democratic. (2 ) The 
body of men who conduct the executive in 
any country. 

Gov'erroh. In mechanics, a contrivance 
connected with some machines for regu- 
lating their motion. It consists of an 



upright spindle, set in motion by the ma 
i htne. The two balls, suspended by rods, 
partake of the motion, and 11 y out by 
means of the centrifugal force, in propor- 
tion as the motion Is rapid. In consequence 
of this the upper portion of the contriv- 
ance is elevated or depressed by every 
change in the speed of the engine , and in 
the steam-engine this motion is trans- 
ferred to the throttle- valve by means of a 
lever, and thus regulates the supply of 
steam to the cylinders. Thus, if the engine 
is going too fast, the governor shuts the 
throttle- valve in part, and if too slow, it 
falls down and allows more steam to pass. 

GovErnor-gfnfrai. oi India. He ex- 
ercises some of the most important rights 
of sovereignty, as declaring war, making 
peace, framing treaties, and to a certain 
extent, making laws. 

Grace. 1 . In music, consists In giving 
due place to the decorative additions, and 
that easy, smooth, and natural expression 
of the passages which best conveys the 
beauties of the composition. —2. In the 
fine arts, equality arising from elegance 
of form and attitude combined. — 3. At 
meals, the saying of a grace Is a Jewish 
practice, and was sanctioned also by Jesus 
Christ. 1- Bays of grace, lu commerce , 
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are certain days allowed by merchants to 
the time set for the presentment of a bill. 

Gra'ces, Lat. gratia s. In mythology, the 
three sister goddesses, Euphrosyne, Ag- 
)&ia, and Thalia; attendants on Venus. — 
In music, ornamental notes attached to 
the principal ones, as appogiaturas. 

Grada'tion, Lat. gradut , a step. 
painting, the blending of tints. — In music, 
a diatonic succession of chords. 

Grap'atort, Lat gradus. In mammal- 
ogy, applied to the extremities of a qua- 
druped. which arc equal, or nearly go, and 
adapted for progression on land.-— In orni- 
thology, the pedes gradiarit are those in 
which the whole tibia is covered with 
feathers. 

Gradient, a term indicative of the 
proportional ascent or descent of the se- 
veral planes upon a railway. Thus an 
inclined plane 4 miles long, with a total 
fall of 36 feet, is described as having a 
gradient of 9 feet per mile. The term is 
also used to designate an inclined plane 
having a small inclination. 

Grad'uate, ascholar who has taken his 
degrees in a university. 

GradTated. In ornithology, when the 
quill feathers of the tail regularly increase 
in length. 

Graduation. In astronomy , the division 
of circular arcs into degrees, minutes, Ac. 

GraduaTor. 1. An instrument for di- 
viding any line, right or curved, into 

equal parts. 2. An apparatus invented 

in Germany for quickening the acid fer- 
mentation In the process of vinegar mak- 
ing. It is an oak tub about 6 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide 



liquor becomes diffused before it finally 
descends to the bottom to be run off. By this 
means a vastly large surface of the liquor 
is exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
and the process of vinegar making much 
facilitated. 

Grafting. In horticulture, the process 
of inserting a shoot or scion of one tree 
into the bark of another, called the stock, 
so as to make it yield fruit of the same 
nature with that of the tree from which 
the graft was taken. By this means dif 
ferent kinds of fruits, pears, apples, &c., 
are multiplied. 

Grain, Lat. granum. A term denoting, 


1. All seeds of grasses, but especially re- 
stricted to corn, as wheat, rye, barley 

oats, &c. 2. A weight, the 24th parr ol 

a pennyweight troy. 3. The term grain 

is used in describing the grain-like appear- 
ance of the surface of solids, as stones, 
metals, &c., and also the fibrous texture 
of wood, &c. Hence close-grained, crotts- 

grmned, &c. 4. Grains is a name for 

the husks of malt after brewing, or of any 

giain after distillation. 5. Grams of 

Paradise (the amomum grana Paradisi), 
a species of Mellagatta pepper, imported 
from the coast of Guinea. 

Grain'er, the lixivium obtained by in- 
fusing pigeon's dung in water, used for 
giving flexibility to skins in the process 
of tanning. 

Graulato'ri.®, 1 The waders. An order 

Grai/las, Lin. j of aquatic birds, known 
by the nudity of the lower parts of the 
legs, and most generally by the height of 
their tarsi ; two circumstances which en- 
able them to enter the water to a certain 
depth without wetting their feathers, to 
wade through it, and seize fish by means 
of their neck and bill, the length of which 
is usually proportioned to that of their 
legs. The ostrich, cassowary, bustard, 
heron, stork, wood-poliean, spoonbill, 
water-hen, and jacana are examples. 
Epithet grallic. 

Gr a'mkn , the Latin word for grass. The 
gramma form the fourth order in Lin- 
nams’s system, and comprehend nearly a 
twentieth of the vegetable kingdom. 

GRAMiNiv'oRous,from gramen and voro, 
to devour. An epithet applied to animals 
which subsist wholly on vegetable food, 
to distinguish them from carnivorous ani- 
mals, w hich subsist on flesh. 

Gkam'mar, y^apcfAccrtxv) rix vv >' from 
y^xu,put, a letter. A system of general 
principles and particular rules for speak- 
ing or writing alanguage. Also a book, 
containing these principles and rules. 

Gramma'rianr, a term used by the 
classic ancients, to distinguish those who 
were learned in any art or faculty. 

Gramme', a French weight, equal to 
15 444 grains troy. 

Grampus, Fr. grampoise, a contraction 
of grand poisson, a fish. The Delphmns 
orca, Lin., which grows to the length of 
25 feet, and is remarkable for its voracity. 

Grand, Fr. In fine arts, applied to the 
highest degree of majesty and dignity in 
a work of art. 

Grvndk'e, Span, grande. The highest 
title of Spanish nobility. 

Grand Jury. In law, the jury which 
finds bills of indictment against offenders. 
These, when a true bill is found, are after- 
wards tried before a petty niry 

Grand Keionor. The title of the 
Turkish sultan. 
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Grange, Lat. granium. In law, a farm 
having the necessary hams, staples, and 
other house accommodation. 

Gran'ite, Fr. granit or granite. A pri- 
mary rock, composed of felspar, quartz, 
and mica, each crystallised and cohering, 
but without any base or cement. Thus 
named from its granular appearance. The 
colours of the felspar are white, red, grey, 
and green. The quartz is light grey, and 
the mica dark. Granite is a plutonic or 
igneous rock, and forms the basis of the 
stratified rocks. 

Gran'itee, 1 In miiieraloqy, a name 

Gran'itell. | given by Kirwan to a 
binary aggregate of any two of the fol- 
lowing minerals: felspar, mica, shorl, 
quartz, garnet, steatite, hornblende, jade 

Granit'ic, composed of grains or crys 
tals united without cement, as in granite 
and some sandstones. A granitic aggre- 
gate is a granular compound, consisting of 
two, three, or four simple minerals, among 
which only one of the essential ingredients 
of granite is present. 

Gran'itine, a granitic aggregate of 
three mineral constituents, one or more 
of which differ from those winch composo 
granite. 

Gran'itite, 1 Prismatoidal garnet, the 

Gren'itite. i staurotide of Hatty. A 
reddish-brown mineral, occurring m pri 
mitive rocks. Its form and infusibility 
distinguish it from the garnet. 

GaANiv'oRoue. Animals which feed on 
grain. 

Grant. In law, a gift In writing, of 
such a thing as cannot be passed orally. 
The person to whom the grant is made is 
called the grantee, and he by whom it is 
made is the grantor. 

Gran'ular. In mineralogy, an epithet 
for minerals composed of crystalline 
grains, irregularly but intimately joined 
together without any agglutinating ce- 
ment, as in granite and granular lime- 
stone. 

Gran'ueated. 1. Having a structure 

resembling grains. 2. Formed into 

small grains, as granulated tin. 3. Bead- 
ed ; having small roundish elevations 
placed in rows. Applied to roots of plants. 

Guancla'tion. 1. In chemistry, &c. the 
method of dividing metallic substances 
into grains or small particles, to facilitate 
their combination with other substances, 
&c. Thus tin, &c. is granulated by dropping 
it, While in a melted state, Into water : 

hence called also dropped tin. 2. In 

surgery, the little grain-like fieshy bodies 
which form on the surfaces of ulcers and 
suppurating wounds, and serve both for 
filling up cavities, and bringing nearer 
together and uniting their sides, are called 
granulations. 

Grave'shot, a quantity of small shot 
confined in a bag, forming a sort of 


cylinder, whose diameter is equal to that 
of the ball adapted to the piece of ord- 
nance from which the bag is to be fired. 

Graph'ic Granite, a variety of granite 
composed of felspar and quartz, so ar- 
ranged as to produce an imperfect laminar 
structure. "When cut at right angles to 
the alternations of the constituent mine- 
rals, broken linos, like Hebrew charac- 
ters, present themselves : whence its 
name, from y^at^a, to write. 

GrvphTte, trom ygct<pa, to write A sub- 
stance better known by the names of black 
lead and plumbago. It is a carburet of iron 
(carbon 92, iron «,) of a steel-gray colour, 
or nearly iron-black. Sp. gr. about 2. 

Graph um'eter, from y^xtpu, to describe, 
and fjctTgov, measure. A mathematical 
instrument called also a semi- circle. Its use 
is to observe any angle, w hose vertex is at 
the centre of the instrument in any plane, 
and to find how many degrees it contains. 

G rap'ni i,, 1 a small anchor, fitted with 

Grap'i ino, 1 four or five flukes or 
claws, used to bold boats or small vessels. 
A grappling-iron used to seize and hold 
one vessel to another in an engagement, 
and particularly requisite in fire-sliips, 
is called a /ire -grappling. 

Grau'wackf, j Hie name given to a 

Gray'wacxe, ! group of rocks forming 

Grey'wacke, / the lowest members of 
the secondary strata, from Germ gmu, 
grey, and wacke (q. v.). Grauwacke is a 
coarse slaty rock, containing granular 
fragments of other rocks. When these are 
very minute, the grauwacke passes into 
common slate , when they are numerous, 
and somewhat larger, it becomes sand- 
stone or gritstone, when they are large, 
and rounded, it may be called ancient 
conglomerate : old redstone is a grau- 
wacke coloured by accidental admixture 
of oxide of iron. The grauwacke system 
of rocks is highly metalliferous. 

Gua'vi l, Fr gravclle, grai icr, 1 In ge- 
ology, &c. a mass of small water-worn 
stones, larger than particles of sand, but 

often intermixed with them 2. In 

medicine, small calculous concretions 
found m the kidneys and bladder. 

Gua'ver, or Burin, a tool used in en- 
graving. 

Gravim'eter, a name given by Guyton 
to an instrument for measuring specific 
gravities. He adopts this name in pre- 
ference to hydrometer and areometer, be- 
cause these terms are grounded upon the 
supposition that the liquid is always the 
thing weighed. 

Graving. In nautieal language, see 
Breaming and Dock. 

Gravita'tion . The name given in phy- 
sics to the action which one body exer- 
cises on another by the power of gravity 
See Attraction. 
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Grav'ity. A term used in physics to de- 
note the cause by which all bodies move 
towards each other, unless prevented by 
some other force ; and which operates di- 
rectly as the moss, and inversely as the 
square of the distance. Weight is the 
measure of gravity. Specific gravity of a 
body is the ratio of its weight to that of 
an equal volume of water assumed as a 
standard. 

Grazioso (It.), in music, signifies ele- 
gantly and gracefully. 

Grease. In farriery, an inflammation 
and swelling of the heels of a horse, with 
secretion of an oily matter. 

Gbeave, Ft. grtve. A piece of armour 
defending the shins. 

Greaves, ) The sediment of melted 

Graves. | tallow. 

Greek Fire, a formidable combustible 
composition, employed by the Constantl- 
nopolitan Greeks of the middle ages 
against the Mahometans Its composition 
was kept a secret, and is not now cer 
tainly known, but it is supposed to have 
been a compound of asphaltum, sulphur, 
and nitre. 

Greek Oh crch. It comprises the great 
bulk of the Christian population of Russia, 
Greece, Moldavia, and Wallachia, all ac- 
knowledging the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople as their head. 

Greek Orders. In architecture, these 
arc the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, in 
contradistinction to the two Latin orders, 
the Tuscan and Composite. 

Green-cloth, a court of justice, held in 
the counting-house of the Queen’s house- 
hold, composed of the lord steward and the 
officers under him. It has jurisdiction of 
the court-royal, which extends every 
, way 200 yards from the gate of the palace. 

; It takes its name from the green cloth 
i spread over the board at which it is held. 

I Grfen-earth, a variety of talc of a 
pleasant green colour, which occurs in 
vesicular cavities in amygdaloid, in Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is the mountain 
green of artists in water colours, and when 
ground with oil, is employed as a paint. 

Green Paints or Pigments. These are 
prepared by admixture of blues and yel- 
lows. Brunswick green is a mixture of 
| carbonate of copper with chalk, lime, &c. 

1 Frise green is an ammono-sulphate of cop- 
per. Mittis green is an arseniate of copper. 
Mountain green is a hydrated carbonate 
of copper. Sap green is the inspissated 
uice of buckthorn berries. Schtele's green 
is arsenite of copper. Verona green is a 
variety of green earth. 

Green Room. In theatres, the actors’ 
retiring room, so called from being pain ted 
or decorated in green. 

Green "Vitriol, crystallised sulphate of 
iron . the crystals of which are green. 
Grego'run Telescope, the first and 


most common form of reflecting telescope, 
invented by Professor James Gregory. 

Greoo'rian Yeah, the Julian year cor 
rected by the abatement of three bissex- 
tiles every 400 years, as allowance for the 
11 minutes which the Julian year exceeds 
the solar year. This reformation was ef- 
fected by Popo Gregory XIII., a.d. 1682, 
when 10 days were taken out of October 
to make the equinox fall on the 21st of 
March, as it did at the time of the ge- 
neral Council of Nice, a.d. 325. The Gre- 
gorian year still requires correction to the 
extent of 80 minutes every 400 years. 

Grena'de. In war, a small bomb or 
shell of metal about 2j inches diameter, 
filled with fine powder, and furnished 
with a fusee, which being lighted, the 
shell is thrown by the hand among the 
enemy • hence called most commonly hand- 
grenade, hence grenadier. 

Grey'weather.8. In geology, large 
boulders of siliceous Bandstonc, found in 
various localities. 

Grif'fin, j Lat. gryps, gri/phus. An 

Grif'fon, t imaginary animal, said to 
have been generated between an eagle 
and a lion. It is represented on ancient 
medals with four legs, wings, and a beak, 
and is still borne in coat-armour. 

Gril'laoe, a term applied to the sleepers 
and cross-beams supporting u platform, 
upon which some erections are carried 
up, as piers, in marshy soils, whereby an 
equal bearing is given to the foundation. 

Gripe. In nautical language, 1. The 
piece of timber called otherwise the fore- 
foot, faced against the lower piece of the 
stern from the foremost end of the keel, 
and joining with the knee of the head : 
used to defend the lower part from in 

jury. 2. The compass of a ship’s stern 

under water. 3. To gripe is to run to 

windward. 4. Gripes are an assemblage 

of dead-eyes, ropes, and hooks, fastened to 
ringbolts in the deck to secure the boats. 

Grit or Gritstone, a coarse siliceous 
sandstone, sometimes called mill-stone 
grit, from the circumstance of some quar- 
ries of it being worked for mill-stones. 
It affords also good building stones. 

Groat, a silver com struck in the reign 
of Edward III., and so nnmed from its 
being four times greater than the silver 
penny, the only silver coin previously in 
use. The term means money in amount 
equal to 4d. 

Groats, decorticated oats. 

Guoo, some spirituous liquor, as rum or 
whisky, diluted with water. 

Groin. 1. In arehiteiture (see Groin rn 

Arch). 2. In engineering, a framework , 

usually of wood, constructed across a 
beach between high and low water-maik, 
for the purpose of retaining the shingle 
already accumulated, or to obtain more 
from the sea. 
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Groined Arch, an arch formed by the 
intersection of two semi-cylinders or 
arches : the point of juncture is called a 
groin. It is the most stable of all the 
arches. 

Groined Ceiling, a celling formed of 
three or more curved surfaces, so that 
every two may form a groin, and all the 
groins terminating at one extremity in a 
common point. 

Grom met, a ring or small wreath 
formed by laying a strand of a rope three 
or four times round, used to fasten the 
upper edge of a sail to its stay. 

Gron in'qenists. In ecclesiastical history, 
a subdivision of Anabaptists. 

Groove. In architecture, a sunken rec- 
tangular channel. 

Gros, a French weight of 59 07 troy 
grains. 

Gross. 1. The number of 12 dozen. 

2. Gross-weight is the whole weight of 
goods, with the packing bags, boxes, &c., 
for which allowance of tare and tret is 
made. 3. In gross is a law term, signi- 

fying absolute or independent. Thus an 
udvowson in gross is one separate from the 
manor. 

Gross'eeak, a bird, the Loxia enucleator, 
Lin. (see Corythus), which closely re- 
sembles the crossbill in its habits. It is 
found In the north of both continents, and 
takes its name from its peculiar beak. In 
North America it is called popularly the 
Virginia nightingale. 

Gros'sulare, an asparagus-green variety 
of dodecahedral garnet found in Siberia, 
embedded in a pale greenish claystone 
along with Vesuvian. 

Grotto, Fr. grotte ; an artificial cavern 
or cave. The term is sometimes also used 
for a natural cave of small size. 

Ground. 1. In painting, the surface 
upon which the figures and other objects 
are represented, and which retains the 
original colour. 2. In etching, the com- 

position spread upon the surface of the 
plate to be etched, to prevent the acid 
from attacking any parts, except where 
the ground is opened by the etching- 
needle. 

Ground-joints. In carpentry, joints 
supporting the floor immediately above 
the ground. j 

Grounds, a name given by joiners to 
narrow pieces of wood built into the foun- 
dations of walls, at the surbases of rooms, 
to secure architraves and support the 
walls over apertures. 

Gro'undsill, the lowest horizontal tim- 
ber of a wall. 

Ground Tackle. In nautical language, 
a general name for ail ropes and furniture 
belonging to anchors. 

Group. 1. In painting and sculpture, is 
an assemblage of figures of men, beasts, 
fruits, -or the like, which have some ap- 


parent relation to each other. 2. In 

mu*ic, one of the diminutions of long 
notes, which in working form a sort of 
group, knot, or bush. 

Grouped Columns, are when three, 
four, or more columns aro put together 
on the same pedestal : when two are 
placed together, they are coupled. 

Grou'ping. In painting and sculpture, 
the art of composing or combining the 
objects of a picture or piece of sculpture. 

Grout, a mortar used in brick and stone 
work , called also grouting. It is composed 
of quick lime and fine sand, and is em- 
ployed so thin as to be poured into the 
upper beds and internal joints of the work. 

Growing. In nautical language, implies 
the direction of the cable from the ship 
towards the anchors. 

Grdina'le8, from grus , a crane. A na- 
tural order of plants, of which the gera- 
nium or crane’s-bill is the type. 

Grus, the crane. A genus of birds. 
Order Grallatoria : family Cultrirostres. 
The cranes are distinguished from the 
herons and storks by their straight but 
slightly cleft beak. The trumpeters of 
South America and the crowned cranes 
of Africa belong to the genus. 

Gryllo-Talpa, the mole-cricket (Gryl- 
lus vulgaris, Lin.), separated from the 
genus Gryllus, Lin., by Latreille. This 
insect is very well known to gardeners, 
&c., for the mischief it effects upon the 
roots of plants. 

Gryl'lus. The name given by Lin- 
ntrus to an extensive genus of salta torian 
orthoptera, comprising the various in- 
sects commonly termed grasshoppers, 
crickets, katy dids, &c., but now vari- 
ously subdivided 

Ouai'ac, a resin which exudes from the 
trunk of the Guaiacum officinale, a tree 
common in the West India islands and 
the warmer parts of America. 

Guai'agum, a genus of trees of two spe- 
cies. Decandna — Monogynia. Name 
from Span. Guayaco, which is formed 
from the Indian Hoaxacum. This genus 
affords the resinous substance called 
guatac, and the wood called lignum vita. 
Jamaica, Hay ti, New Spain, &e. 

Gua'no, a substance found upon the 
coasts of Peru, in the Islands of Chincni, 
&c., forming deposits of 50 or 60 feet 
thick, and of considerable extent. It ap- 
pears to be accumulations of the excre- 
ments of innumerable flocks of birds, es- 
pecially herons, and is found an excellent 
manure for Indian corn, &c. 

Guar'dant. In heraldry, having the 
face turned towards the spectator. 

Guar'dian. In law, one appointed by 
will or otherwise to take charge of the 
estate and education of a minor, or other 
person not of sufficient discretion to ma- 
nage his own concerns, and who is called 
1 1 
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the ward . In ecclesiastics, guardian of spi- 
ritualities.— The trustee of the spiritual 
administration of a see during a vacancy. 
Guardian of the temporalities, the trustee 
of the goods and profits of the same. 

Gud'gkon. 1. In mechanics, the extre- 
mity of a horizontal shaft or axle when 

it turns in a collar. 2. In ichthyology, 

a small fish.—* 3. Gudgeons in a ship, are 
the eyes driven into the stern-post to 
hang the rudder on. 

Gukbres, infidels. The sectaries of the 
Persian religion who worship fire. 

G o*f t, order of. An Hanoverian order 
of knighthood. 

Guelfs and Ghib'ellines. In Italian 
history, two political parties in the middle 
ages, whose feuds long distracted Italy. 

Guerilla, Span, little war . The plan 
of harassing the French armies by the 
constant attacks of independent bands. 

Guide. In music, the leading part in a 
canon or fugue. 

Guild, Sax. geld, gield, gild or gyld. A 
•ociety or company associated for Borne 
purpose, particularly for carrying on 
commerce. The merchant-guilds of our 
Saxon ancestors answer to our modem 
corporations. They were licensed by the 
king and governed by their own laws. 

Guild-hall, the great court of judica- 
ture in London. 

Guillochk (Fr). In architecture, an 
ornament composed of continuous curved 
fillets. 

Guillotine', a machine for beheading, 
introduced into France during the Revo- 
lution. It is similar to the maiden, for- 
merly used in Scotland, and the mannara, 
used in Italy for beheading criminals of 
noble birth. It was proposed (not in- 
vented) by Guiilotin to the French Con- 
vention, as being a less barbarous mode 
of decapitation than the axe previously 
used : hence the name. 

Guin'ea, an Eugllsh gold coin first 
struck in the reign of Charles II., and 
current till lately for 11. 1*. It took its 
name from being made of the gold 
brought from Guinea on the coast of 
Africa. 

Guin'ka-worm, the Filaria medmensis, 
Clm-, which is very common in hot coun- , 
tries, and often insinuates itself under the 
skin of man, causing intense pain. It is 
often of great length, but is seldom 
thicker than the barrel of a pigeon’s 
quill. 

Guitar', Span, guitarra. A musical 
stringed instrument larger than a violin, 
and played with the fingers. 

Gules. In heraldry, a corruption of 
the French word gueules, which in this 
sense means red. It is marked in en- 
graving by vertical straight lines. 

Gullies, a term sometimes applied to 
iron tram-plates or roils. 


Gu'lo. In toology , the generic name of 
the gluttons, placed by Linneeus among 
the bears. The ferrets of South America 
and the Wolverine of North America are 

laced along with the common glutton 

Ursogulo, Lin.) by Cuvier, as are also the 
grison and taira. 

Gum, Lat. gummi. The mucilage of 
vegetables, usually transparent when dry , 
tasteless and adhesive , soluble in water, 
and insoluble in alcohol and oil ; coagu- 
lates by the action of weak acids, and in 
watery solution capable of acid fermenta- 
tion. The common gums are those of 
the plum, the peach, and cherry trees. 
Gum-arabic flows from the acacia of 
Egypt, Arabia, &c. Gum-smegal is a va- 
riety of gum-arabic. Gum-tragacanth or 
adragant is produced by a species of as- 
tragalus common in oriental countries. 
The name gum was formerly applied in- 
differently to all concrete vegetable 
juices, hence the names gum-copal, gum- 
sandarach.and other gums designated ge- 
nerally by the name of gum-resins. 
Caoutchouc also has«l>een named gum 
elastic and elastic gum. 

Gum'-rtbin.r vegetable juice consist- 
ing of gum and resin combined. Gura- 
resins rarely flow spontaneously from 
plants, but are mostly extracted by inci- 
sion. They are mostly opaque and 
brittle, and partly soluble in water, and 
partly in alcohol. The principal gum- 
resins are aloes, gum-ammoniac, assafoe- 
tida, bdellium, euphorbium, galbanum, 
gamboge, guuiae, myrrh, olibanum, opo- 
ponax, sarcocolla, scammony.and styrax. 

Gun'boit, a boat or small vessel fitted 
to carry one or two guns at the bow. 

GuN'-MRTAL,an alloy of copper and tin. 

Gun'ner, the first of the three warrant 
officers in a king’s ship. He has charge 
of the ordnance and ammunition. 

Gun nery, a military art denoting the 
management of guns and mortars. 

Gitn'nv, Bengalese , gt.ni. A strong coarse 
sackcloth made in Bengal from the fibre of 
two species of plants. Also a weight : of 
cinnamon, 84 lbs. ; of saltpetre, 140 lbs. 

Gunpowder, is a mixture of nitre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal. 

Gun powder- plot. The celebrated con- 
spiracy of certain disappointed Roman 
Catholics to blow up king James I. and 
parliament by gunpowder, detected on 
the 4th Nov. 1605. 

Gun'-roov, an apartment in a ship oc- 
cupied by the gunner, Ac. as a mess- 
room. 

Gunter’s Chain, the chain in common 
use for measuring land, so called from 
E. Gunter, its inventor. The length is 6® 
feet, divided into 100 links of 7*92 inches 
each, so that 1000 square chains make an 
acre 

i Gun'ter’s Line, a logarithmic line, 
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usually graduated upon scales, sectors, 
Ac., also called the line of numbers , and 
line of lines. 

Gunter's Quadrant, an instrument 
used to find the hour of the day, the sun’s 
azimuth, &c. It is a sort of stereogra- 
phic projection on the plane of the equi- 
noctial, the eye being supposed one of 
the poles, so that the tropic, ecliptic, and 
horizon, form the arcs of circles. 

Gunter’s 8ca.ee, a large plane scale 
having various lines upon it, both logar- 
ithmic and natural, relating to trigono- 
metry , nav 1 gation , &c. It is ch iefly used by 
seamen, and called by them the Gunter. 

Gun'wale, the uppermost wale of a 
ship, or that piece of timber which reaches 
on either side of the ship from the half- 
deck to the forecastle, being the upper- 
most bevel which finishes the upper works 
of the hull. 

Gur'ry, a native fortification in India, 
generally consisting of a wall flanked 
with towers. 

Gus'to Gran'do. In painting, an Italian 
phrase equivalent to the beau ideal of the 
French, and the great style of the English. 

Gut'ta (Lat.), a drop. The gutta rosa- 
cea is a red or pimpled face. The gutta 
serena is a disease of tho eyes, otherwise 
culled Amaurosis (q. v.). The drops of a 
Doric frieze are called gutter. 

Gutter-ledger, a cross bar laid along 
the middle of a large hatchway, to sup- 
port the covers. 

Guy, Sp. guia, a guide. A rope used 
to keep a heavy body steady while hoist- 
ing or lowering. 

Gy'dino. In navigation, the shifting of 
a boom- sail from one side of the mast to 
the other. 

Qymn'abium, yvfj.va.trkO*, from yvu.voi , 
naked. A name first given by the Spar- 
tans to the public building where the 
young men exercised themselves, naked, 
in running, leaping, wrestling, throwing 
the discus, &c. Gymnasia were after- 
wards very common in Greece, and were 
imitated and improved at Rome. Since 
that time athletic exercise has assumed 
the form of a science, under the name of 
gymnastics. The gymnasiarch was the 
officer who provided the oil and other 
necessaries for the gymnasium. 

Gymne'trus, a genus of fish of the 
Tenioid family. The Arctic ocean produces 
two species, called in Norway the king of 
the herrings, one of which, about 10 feet 
long, being usually found preceding or 
accompanying shoals of that fish. 

Gymnocar'fi, from yv/j.voi ,and xa‘T0( 
Fungi of fleshy texture, bearing their 
seeds in an Open receptacle. 

Gymhodon'tbs, a family of fishes: order 
Plectognathi. Name from yvjuvo;, naked, 
and , a tooth, the jaws, instead of 


teeth, being furnished with an ivory sub- 
stance internally divided into lamlnse, 
whose ensemble resembles the beak of the 
parrot, and which in fact consists of two 
teeth united. The Diodon, Triodon , and 
Tetraodon are genera. 

Gymnos'ofhist, from yvftsot, naked, 
and a-ofim \t > a philosopher ; a naked 
philosopher. The gymnosophists are a 
class of Indian devotees, thus denominated 
from their going barefooted and with 
little clothing. They affect to place the 
chief happiness of man in a contempt of 
the pleasures of sense. 

Gymnospek'mia, from yvf * vo <, naked, 
and trtrtfUM, seed. An order of plants of 
the class Didynamia, embracing such as 
have added to the didynamial character 
four naked seeds. 

Gymno'tus, the electrical eel (q. v.). A 
genus of anguilliform fish. The name 
gymnotus is a contraction of gymnonotus 
(bare-back), applied by Artlui to these 
fishes. 

Gynje'cium (Gr.). In ancient architec- 
ture, the portion of a Grecian house set 
apart for the female part of the family. 

Gynsjco'cracy, yvvi j, and x^ariot, to 
govern. A state in which women are 
allowed to govern. 

Gynan'dria, from yv * vj , a female, and 
avr,f, a male. The name of the 20th class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linnwus^ j 
comprehending those which produce her- t 
maphrodite flowers, the stamina of which \ 
grow upon the pistil so that the male i 
and female organs are united, and do no® 
stand apart as in other hermaphrodite 
flowers. Epithet yynandnan. 

Gy'nophere, yv * n , and to hear. 

In botany , the stalk upon which some 
ovaria are seated. 

Gyp'sie3, corrupted from “ Egyptians.” 

A nation of vagrants, whose principal 
occupations are fortune - telling and 
thievery. 

Gyp'sinum Metalldm, the lapis specu- 
laris, used by the ancients for windows, 
as glass is in modern times. 

Gyp'sum, from yw\>os, lime. A native 
sulphate of lime, from which plaster of 
Paris is obtained by calcination and slak- 
ing with water. It contains 21 per cent, 
of water. See Alabaster, Selenite, and 
Anhydrite. 

Gyri, yv{> 0 (, circle. In mammalogy, the 
annular series of scales in the tails of cer- 
tain quadrupeds. 

Gyri’ncs, the whirler or water -Jlea. A 
genus of coleopterous Insects belonging 
to the hydrocantharous tribe. Name from 
yv^oa, to turn round, which characterises 
the motion of the insect on the surface of 
the water. 

Gyrocar'pus, a genu* of plants which 
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produce a winged fruit, which when 
thrown into the air, whirls round in a 
peculiar manner: whence the name from 
yveoet, to turn round, and xet^tros, fruit. 

Gyroq'onite, from yvfos, curvus, and 
yttos, genus. Fossil seed-vessels of the 
Ohara hlspida, found in fresh-water de- 
posits, and at one time regarded as mi- 
croscopic shells 

Gy'romancy, divination by drawing a 
circle and walking round it. 

H. 

H, the eighth letter of the English al- 
phabet, formerly stood as a numeral for 
200, and with a dash over it for 200,000.— 
In music, h is the seventh degree in the 
diatonic scale and the twelfth in the chro- 
matic. 

Ha am, a measure. See Aam. 

Haar'kibs (Ger.), capillary pyrites in 
very delicate acieular crystals. 

HA'BT.AsCotirus (Lat.), have the body.” 
A writ of various uses, and of different 
Importance, but the most celebrated is 
the habeas corpus ad subjiciendum , which 
a man who is, or supposes himself to be, 
aggrieved by unjust imprisonment, mav 
have out of the Queen’s Bench, directed 
to the person detaining him, and com- 
manding him to produce the prisoner, 
and bring the prosecution to open trial, 

I instead of prolonging his imprisonment. 
This writ is founded upon common law, 
and not only protects the citizen from 
unlawful imprisonment at the suggestion 
of the civil officers of the crown, but also 
against groundless arrests at the suit of 
individuals. It is secured by many sta- 
tutes, particularly that of 31 Charles II., 
which is by distinction called the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

Habe're Fa'cxas Possessionem. In law, 
a writ, which lies where one has recovered 
a term of years, in action of ejectment, 
to put him into possession . — Habere facias 
seisinam, a writ to give seisin of a free- 
hold estate recovered by ejectment or 
other action. 

Haber'oeon, Ger. hals, the neck, and 
bergen, to defend. An ancient piece of 
defensive armour, descending from the 
neck to the middle, and formed of little 
1 iron rings or meshes linked together. 

I Hab'itat, contr. of habitation. A term 
I used by naturalists to denote the natural 
j abode or locality of an animal, or the na- 
, ture of the situation in which a plant 
grows. 

I HackTntg. In building, an objectionable 
mode practised by workmen when stones 
) of a proper size are scarce, of completing 
I a course of a wall. It consists of dividing 
j the course into two, and building with 
stones of half size. 


Hack'i.k, an instrument for combing 
flax or hemp, to separate the broken parts 
of stalks from the fibre. 

Hade. In mining, the dip or deviation 
from the vertical, of any mineral vein ; 
also the steep descent of a shaft. 

Hadj (Arab.), the Mahommedan pil- 
grimage to Mecca and Medina, whence 
Hadji, a pilgrim, and He4jaz, the holy 
land. 

Hjem'atites, from al/Mt, blood. A spe- 
cies of iron ore, called bloodstone from its 
colour, or perhaps from its being used as 
a medicine in cases of haemorrhages, 
fluxes, &c. 

Hajmatoce'le, from etiftot, blood, and 
xyA.y, a tumour. A swelling of the scro- 
tum or spermatic cord, proceeding from 
or caused by blood. 

HiUM'AToxD, from otlfjku, blood, and 
sTbos , like. An epithet of a peculiar form 
of malignant tumour. 

H.*:matoi/ogy, from ulfxot,, blood, and 
kayos, discourse. The doctrine of the 
blood. 

Hjemato'sine, from oupcu, blood. The 
colouring matter of the blood. 

Hjematoxy'line, the colouring prin- 
ciple of logwood ( hcBinatoxylon ). 

H*matoxy'lon, | the logwood-tree. A 

H.kmatoxy'lum, j genus. Decandna — 
Monogynia. Name from otlfJM, blood, and 
frkov, wood, on account of its red colour. 
One species, South America. 

Hamop'tok, \ from etl/jut, blood, and 

H^Mor'TrsiB, f irrvV) to spit. A spit- 
ting of blood with cough. 

H.em'obrhaoe, from olI/lccc, blood, and 
£Yi<r<ra, to break out. A flux of bipod by 
rupture of some vessel. 

H.xm'orkhoids, from etlfML, blood, and 
g£a, to flow. A peculiar disease, the 
bloody piles. 

H^resima'chak, from kiyurit, and 
I fight. Persons who have 
written against heresy. 

Haqioo'rapha, from Ityios, holy, and 
y{oi<pai, to write ; sacred writings. The 
Jews divided the books of the scriptures 
into three parts : (1.) The Law, contained 
in the five books of Moses ; (2). The Pro- 
phets, or Nevim; (3). The Cetuvim or 
writings, by way of eminence, and called 
by the Greeks Hagiographa, now adopted 
into the English. This class comprehends 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Ac. 

Hail, | Sax. hceael. Irregular 

Hailstones, i masses of frozen vapour 
more concentrated than snow, descend 
ing from the atmosphere like frozen rain. 
Hail is supposed to be formed in the 
higher regions, where the cold is greatest, 
but become larger in descending tb^n^h 
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the humid layers of the air, whose va- 
pour is suddenly condensed by the con- 
tact of a frozen body, and clusters round 
the spherules, forming masses often of 
very large size and weight. 

Haidin'gerite, a mineral sulphuret of 
antimony, iron, and zinc. 

Hair Pencils, are small brushes used 
in painting. The name is restricted to 
i those made of the fine hairs of the mine- 
ver, marten, badger, polecat, &c., and 
mounted in quills or white iron tubes. 

Hair'sbreadth, a measure of length ; 
the forty-eighth part of an inch. 

Hake, a fish. The Merluciut vulgaris, 
Cuv,, Yarr., or Gadus merluctus, Penn., 
very common on the west coast of Eng- 
land, and in the Bay of Galway. 

Hai/berd, j a military weapon. It is a 

Hal'bekt, j sort of spear with a cross 
piece of steel having a cutting edge at 
one extremity, and a sharp bent point at 
the other, with a shaft about 6 feet long, 
formerly carried by sergeants of foot and 
artillery. 

It ai '( yon Dats. A name anciently 
given to the seven day9 that precede and 
I follow the winter solstice, when the wea- 
ther was very calm. The expression now 
( signifies days of ppace and tranquillity. 

1 Half-Breadth Plan. In naval archi- 
1 tecture , the horizontal or floor plane of a 
1 ship. The base is the section made by 
j the horizontal surface of the water and 
the outside surface of the ship, called the 
upper or load-water line 

Half-mark, a noble, or 6s 8 d. 

Half-moon. In fortification, an out- 
work having two faces, and a gorge in the 
form of a half-moon. 

Half-pikk- Among seamen, the hoard- 
i ing-pike, thus named from its shortness. 

, Half-tide Dock, a basin connecting 
| two or more docks, and communicating 
with the entrance basin. 

Hal'ibct, a fish; the Ihppoglosmi* mil- 
[ gans, Cuv. Yarr , a native of the south 
seas, where specimens weighing 500 lbs. 

, have been taken. It is frequently met 
I with on theeast coast of Scotland, and, in 
I July and August, specimens are caught in 
i the Forth of 18 Inches long, and are sold 
under the name of halibut turbot, and 
often under the name of turbot. 

Halicore, the maid of the sea, called 
also siren, sea-cow, &c. A genus of her- 
bivorous cetacea of one species, the H. 
* dugong, 111. It Inhabits the Indian Ocean. 

Hali'otis, the sea-ear. A genus of uni- 
valve sea-shell inhabited by a Umax. 
Namo from the sea, and cut, an ear. 
(order, Scutibranchiata) , on account of its 
shape being flat, having a small spire and a 
largo aperture. Fossil specimens are rare. 

Halithe'a, a genus of ArticUlata : or- 
der Dorsibranchiatn ; separated from the 
genus Aphrodita, Lin., by M. Savigny. A 


species found on the coasts of France, the 
A. aculata, Lin., is, in respect of colours, 
one of the most splendid of all animals. 

Hall, Sax. heal. In architecture, & large 
room for the transaction of public bu- 
siness ; the entrance of a dwelling-house ; 
an unendowed college. Also, among dis- 
senters in Scotland, the annual courses 
of lectures for the instruction of students 
in divinity. 

Hal'liards, from hale or haul, and 
yards. Ropes or tackle usually employed 
in hoisting and lowering sails on their 
respective masts. 

HALi,uuNA'TioN,from hallucinor, to err. 

A depraved imagination amounting to a 
disease. 

Halo, (Lat.) from iXut, a circle. A 
circle appearing about the body of the 
sun, moon, or other heavenly body, called 
also corotia or crown. Halos are caused 
by vapour in the air. 

Halogb'ne, from sea-salt, and 

•ytvvaat, to generate. A term employed 
by Berzelius to denote substances which 
form saline compounds with metals; it 
comprehends chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine and cyanogen. 

Ha'loid, from acht » sea-salt, and tlieg, 
like A compound of a saline nature, con- 
sisting of a metal and a halogenous body. 
The haloids or haloid-salts comprehend 
the whole series of metallic chlorides, 
iodides, bromides, fluorides, and cyanu- 
rets, which are all analogous in consti- 
tution to sea-salt ( chloride of sodium). 

Halterfs, ichrvi^t- The poisers or 
balancers of insects, so named from their j 
supposed use in adjusting the centre of 
gravity when the insect is flying. Hal- 
teres are only found in dipterous insects ; 
they are cylindrical filaments, two in 
number, one on each side of the thorax, 
answering to the second pair of wings in 
insects which have four wings. 

Hamadry'adfs, certain fabulous deities 
of antiquity, feigned to live and die with 
the trees to which they were attached ; 
hence the name from ipuc, together, and 
a tree. 

Hamlet, Sax. ham, a small village. In 
law, a portion of a village or parish. 

Hammer Beam, a beam in a gothic roof, 
not extending to the opposite side. 

Ham'mock, a sailor’s bed. 

IIa'mose, 1 Lat. hamosus, hooked: ap- 

Ha'moos, j plied to seeds, &c., of plants. 

Ham'ule, Lat. hamulus, a little hook : 
applied in anatomy to any hook-like 
process. 

Han'aper, Norm, hatiap, a hamper. An 
office in Chancery, under the direction of 
a master, whose clerk receives the fees 
due to the crown for charters, patents, 
commissions, and writs. The liana per 
was used in ancient days by the kings 
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of England for holding and carrying with 
them their money, as they travelled from 
place to place. It was a kind of basket 
or and hence came to be considered 
the king’s treasury. 

Hanch'es. In architecture, the ends of 
elliptical arches, which are arcs of smaller 
circles than the scheme or middle part of 
the arch. 

Hand, a measure of four inches, used 
in taking the height of horses. 

Hand'breadth, a measure of three 
inches ; a palm. 

| Hand'cdees, an instrument for pre- 
f venting a malefactor from using his 
| hands. It consists of iron rings for the 
wrists, with a connecting chain, or simply 
I a short iron bar. 

j Han'dmno. In painting, management 
1 of the pencil by touch. 

I Hand spike, a wooden bar used by the 
hand as a lever for various purposes, {is 
in raising weights, turning a wind- 
lass. &c. 

] Hang'ino-rtile (of a door), that on 
I which the hinges are fixed. 

1 Hank. In spinning, two or more skeins 
i of yarn, silk, or cotton, tied together, 
i Hanks, wooden rings fixed upon the 
| stays to confine the staysails thereto at 
I different distances. 

I Hanseatic Lkaqttf, from hansa, an old 
gothic word signifying a society or an 
association. An association of the prin- 
cipal cities of the north of Germany for 
the mutual safety and the better carry- 
ing on of tbeir traffic from one kingdom 
to another. The cities of the League 
were called Hanse Towns, a name not yet 
forgotten, though the league is 
I Hard, a term used to signify a ford or 
passable place in a river or fen, consisting 
of a hard bottom of gravel. 

I Harp a-eee, an order on ship board 
to put the helm close to the lee side of the 
ship, to tack her head to the wind 

Hard- a- tort, an order on board a ship 
to put the helm close to the larboard 
side. 

Hard-a-starboard, an order on board 
a ship to put the helm close to the star- 
board side of a ship 

Hard- a- weather, an order on board a 
ship to put the helm close to the weather 
or windward side of a ship. 

Hard'ness. In physics , that quality of 
bodies by which they resist the action of 
external force, tending to alter the rela- 
tive positions of their particles. The re- 
lative hardness of bodies (as minerals), is 
measured by the power they possess of 
cutting or scratching other substances 

Hard'ware, a term which includes 
every kind of goods manufactured from 
metals, comprising iron, steel, brass, and 
copper articles of all descriptions. 

Harp Waters, such as hold earthy 


salts in solution, which decompose com- 
mon soap, and form with it insoluble 
earthy soaps. 

Harb'-lip, a peculiar malformation of 
the lip, consisting in a longitudinal fissure 
like the upper Jip of a hare. Children are 
frequently born with this malformation. 

Ha'rem, Arabic, hdrama, to seclude. The 
seraglio or place where oriental princes, 
&e , confine their women. 

Har'icot, Fr. from et^ascof. A kind of 
ragout of moat and roots. 

Har'iot, 1 In law, a due belonging to a 

Her'iot. j lord at the death of his ten- 
ant, consisting of the best beast, &c., in 
his possession at the time of his demise. 

Haii'i.eciuin (Fr.), a buffoon dressed in 
party-coloured clothes, and forming the 
principal character in the English panto- 
mime. The character was originally in- 
troduced into Italian comedy. 

H armat'tan, a prevailing and peculiarly 
diy wind, on the coast of Africa, between 
C’apc Vcrd and Cape Lopez. It blows from 
the interior, and is particularly destruc- 
tive of vegetation, but is not pestilential. 

HarmonTca, a musical instrument, in 
which the sounds are produced from 
glasses blown as nearly as possible in the 
form of hemispheres, but all of different 
diameters. 

Harmon'icai,. In mathematics (set Mean 
and Proportion). 

Harmon'ics. 1. The science of musical 

sounds. 2. All the derivative sounds, 

which, on the principle of resonance, ac- 
company every single Bound and render 
it perceptible, are termed harmonics. The 
shorter vibrations produce acute sounds, 
and arc called acute harmonics; the low 
sounds which accompany every perfect 
consonance of two sounds are termed 
grave harmonics. In this manner all the 
aliquot parts of a string produce harmony. 

Hah monitps, a sect of enthusiasts, 
founded by Kapp in Wurtemburg, about 
1780, who were forced afterwards to emi- 
grate to America. 

Har'mon r, Lat. harmonia, from u^/uena, 
from atfv, to adapt. 1. In music, the 
agreeable resultor union of several sounds 
heard at the same time.' — Natural har- 
mony consists of the harmonic triad or 
common ehord. — Artificial harmony is a 
mixture of concords and discords. — Fi- 
gured harmony is when one or more of the 
parts move during the continuance of a 
chord, through certain notes which do not 
form any of the constituent parts of that 
chord. — Perfect harmony implies the use 
of untempered concords only. Tempered 
harmony is when the notes are varied by 

temperament. 2. In designs, plans, 

paintings, &c , harmony denotes a just 
and agreeable relation among the parts in 
their distribution and proportions. 
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Harho'stes (Gr,), In ancient history, a 
Spartan magistrate appointed to super- 
intend a conquered state. 

Har'mub ,kyju>(. In ancient architecture, 
a tile for covering a joint made by other 
tiles. 

Harp, 8ax. harpa. A musical instru- 
ment of the stringed kind, of a triangular 
form, held upright when played, and 
touched with the fingers. 

IIar'p a, a genus of Gasteropods : order 
Pectimbranchtata, family Buccinoida, Cut. 
This beautiful genus of shells is named 
from the regular longitudinal ribs, which 
mark the external surface in some mea- 
sure like a harp. The species are marine, 
and are found both fossil and recent. 

Har'meb, certain rapacious and filthy 
animals of the bird kind, mentioned by 
the ancient poets. The ot^xttu were three 
in number, the Aello, Ocy pete, and Celeno, 
sent by Juno to plunder the table of Phl- 
neus. 

Harf'ings. In ships, the foreparts of 
the wales which encompass the bow, and 
are fastened to the stem. Their use is to 
strengthen the ship where she sustains 
the greatest stress in plunging into the 
sea. The cat-harpings are the ropes which 
serve to brace the shrouds of the lower 
masts behind their respective masts. 

Harpo'on or Haiumno-iron, an iron in- 
strument formed at one end like a barbed 
arrow, and having a rope attached to 
the other, for the purpose of spearing 
whales. 

Harp'sichoiid, a musical stringed in- 
strument, consisting of a case framed of 
mahogany or the like, and having a. 
sounding-board over which the wires are 
distended, supported by four bridges. It 
is played by the fingers, by means of keys 
disposed in front, and having on their 
inclosed extremities little upright oblong 
slips of wood ca lied jacks, furnished with 
crowquill plectrums, which rise when the 
key is pressed and Htrike the wires. 

Har'rier. 1. In ornithology (see Circus). 

2. A small hound with a nice sense of 

smell, used in hunting hares. 

Har'row, an instrument of agriculture 
formed of pieces of timber crossing each 
other, and set with iron teeth. It is 
dragged over ploughed land to break it, 
and cover seed when sown. 

Harts'horn, an old name for liquid 
ammonia, because formerly obtained by 
dK tilling the horns of male deer: called 
also spirit of hartshorn. 

IIar'vest Moon, a remarkable pheno- 
menon relating to the rising of the moon 
in the harvest season. It consists in her 
rising for several nights in succession 
immediately after sunset, with little per- 
ceptible difference as to time, and is owing 
to the oblique ascension of the signs (Pisces 


and Aries), through which the moon is 
then passing. 

Has'tats, Lat. hastatus, spear or hal- 
bert-shaped. Applied to a triangular leaf 
hollowed out at the base and sides, but 
with spreading lobes. 

Hasta'ti (Lat.). A division of the Ro- 
man infantry, which was armed with 
spears. 

Hatch, from Sax. heeca, a railing, gate, 
&c. The frame of cross-bars laid over the 
opening of a ship’s deck is termed a hatch 
or hatch-bars. The same name is also 
given to the opening in a ship's deck, or 
the passage from one deck to another, 
but this is more properly the hatchway. 
Cornish miners call the openings to mines 
hatches, and the same name is given to 
flood or lock-gates on rivers and canals. 

Hatch'bl, a machine for dressing flax. 
See Hackle. 

Hatch'etine. a variety of bitumen, 
known also as mineral adlpocere, found 
in the iron ore of Merthyr Tydfil xn South 
Wales. Colour yellowish white, texture 
flaky, hardness of soft tallow. 

Hatch'ment, corrupted from achieve- 
ment. An armorial escutcheon placed 
over a door, &c. , at a funeral. 

Hatch'way, the name given to the pas- 
sage from one deek of a ship to another, 
through the hatches. The name is gene- 
rally applied to the passage through any 
trap or falling door. 

Hat'temists, an ecclesiastical sect in 
Holland: so denominated after Van Hat- 
tem, a minister of Zealand. 

IIai 'bfrk, It. Usbersgo. A piece of ar- 
mour of the Pith century. 

Hatit'boy, Fr. hautbois, from haut, high, 
arid fcws, wood. A wind instrument some- 
what resembling a flute, but widening 
towards the bottom, and sounded through 
a reed. It is the natural treble to the 
bassoon. 

HaUyne, dodecahedral zeolite or lapis 
lazuli, named thus after Hatty. 

Hawice. Among plasterers, the board 
with a handle on its underside, used by 
the workmen to hold the plaster. 

Hawse. In nautical language, denotes 
the situation of the cables before the 
ship’s stern, when she is moored with two 
anchors from the starboard and larboard 
bows. The ship is said to have a foul 
hawse when the cables cross each other. 
Disengaging the cables is clearing hawse. 
"Veering out a little cable to expose a new 
surface to tlie friction in the hawse-hole, 
is tended freshening hawse. Athwart hawse 
implies across the bows of a vessel at 
anchor. 

Haw'ser, a large rope or small cable. 

Hat'bote, for hedge-bote. An allow- 
ance of wood, &c., to a tenant for repair- 
ing fences. 

Ha V'vahd, Pr. haie, hedge. An oflicei 
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formerly appointed to take care of the 
cattle of a manor, and preserve the 
hedges from them. 

Head. The head of a ship is an orna- 
mental figure, erected on a continuation 
of the stem, and is emblematic of the 
ship’s name. A head of water is a regular 
height of water intended for the supply 
of mills, fountains, and the like. 

Hemj'bohough. Sax barg, pledge. The 
chief of the ten pledges in frank -pledge. , 

Headers. In building, stones extend- 
ing over the thickness of a wall, or bricks 
laid lengthways across the thickness. 

Hbapino. 1. In &c. See Dairr. 

2. In building, a course consisting of 

headers or stones, bricks or the like, laid 
lengthways across the thickness of the 
wall, called headtng-courses. 

Heading-stone. See Keystone. 

Headland. In geography, nearly syno- 
nymous with cape or promontory. In 
apr»c«i<l«re,aboiderat the sides of afield, 
to afford space for turning the plough. 

Head'way, a name for the clear 
height of an arch, &c. 

Head'wohk, a name for ornaments on 
the keystones of arches. 

Healdk, the harness for guiding the 
warp threads in a loom, more commonly 
heddles. 

Heart, Germ herz. The human heart 
is a hollow muscular organ, of a coniform 
shape ; the broad part is the base, the 
smaller end is the apex. 

Hf. \rt'- bound In building, is whore 
two stones forming the breadth of the 
wall, have one stone of the same breadth 
placed over them. 

Heart Whkfl, a mechanical contriv- 
ance, common m cotton mills, for con- 
verting a ciicular motion into an alter- 
nate rectilinear motion. 

Heart Wood. In botany, duramen, the 
central part of the trunk of a tree 

Hay 1 , as a sensation, is the effect pro- 
duced on the sentient organs of animals 
by the passage of caloric , as a cause of 
sensation, it is regarded as a subtle fluid 
contained in greater or lees degree in all 
bodies (see Caloric ) Heat is latent when 
combined with matter so as not to be 
perceptible and sensible, or free when it is 
evolved and perceptible. 

Heath'er, a name in Scotland for heath. 

Heave. In navigation, to employ a 
force to move great weights , as to heave 
up the anchor by the capstan , to heat « 
down the ship, or pull her over on one 
side to get at a leak , to heave taught, or 
turn the capstan till the rope becomes 
tight , to heave to or bring the ship's head 
to the wind. 

Hkav'en , the expanse which appears to 
surround the earth like an immense vault, 
and in which the sun, moon, and stars 
Me seen, and thence called heavenly 


bodies. The ancient astronomers enume- 
rated as many heavens as they observed 
motions. Thus each planet had its heaven, 
and an eighth heaven was laid out for 
the fixed stars. 

IIeav'y Spar, a name for sulphate of 
barjta or baro-sclenite, of which there 
are several varieties, as compact and 
fibrous heavy spur , straight and curved 
lamellar heavy spar, earthy, hepatic and 
prismatic heavy spar. It takes its name 
from its high specific gravity, which 
ranges from 4 3 to 4'5. It occurs in veins 
plentifully throughout Europe. 

Hecatok'pedon, from ixaros, a hun- 
dred, and (revs, a foot. A temple of a 
hundred feet in height. 

Hecaton'btyton, from Ixotrot, a hun- 
dred, and errvhet, a column. A temple 
having a hundred columns. The name 
was chiefly applied to a celebrated gallery 
at Rome. 

Hit k'le, an instrument for dissevering 
the filaments of tiax. See Hack.! e. 

Hec'taiu , a Trench land measure con- 
taining a hundred ares : whence the name. 

Hrc'nc, Lat hecticus, habitual, from 
Hit, habit. The term is used to denote a 
slow continual fever, marked by preterna- 
tural, though remitting heat, often sjmp- 
tomutic of phthisis. Hectic fever is one 
of the many diseases which the art of 
medicine has hitherto laboured in vain to 
strike at by a direct mode of cure The 
real cause of it is commonly involved In 
impenetrable obscurity. 

Hfc too ram, a French weight equal to 
100 grams. 

Hfc'iolitre, a French measure of ca- 
pacity for liquids, equal to 100 litres. 

Hectom'ftrb, a French measure equal 
to 100 metres. 

Hed'rra, the ivy. A genu? of perma- 
nent plants Pentandrta — Monogyma. 
Name from hcereo to stick, on account of 
its adhering to walls, Ac. Three species. 
Europe. 

Hfhkra'ce.®, a natural order of plants, 
consisting of the ivy ( hedera ), and a few 
allied genera. 

Hedge hoq. 1 In zoology See Ertna- 
ceus — 2 The name given to a machine 
for removing mud, silt, Ac., from rivers 
and streams. It consists of a roller with 
spikes on its circumference, and being 
dragged along acts upon the bottom. 

HroYs'ABUM, a very extensive genus 
of papilionaceous plants Dtadelphia — 
Decandna. Name from rihvs, sweet. The 
manna plant (H. alkadi ) being a species. 
All parts of the world. The cock’s-head 
is the only British type. 

Heel (of a rafter), the end or foot which 
rests upon the wall-plate. Also the aft 
end of a ship’s keel. To heel over, to In- 
cline to one side. 
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He'oira, Arab, from hajara, to flee. The 
epoch or account of time used by Mo- 
hammedans, who begin from the day that 
Mahomed escaped from Mecca, 16th July, 
a.d. 622. The years of the hegira are lu- 
nar ones of 354 days: to reduce them, 
therefore, to our calendar, we must mul- 
tiply the year of the hegira by 354, divide 
the product by 365 25, and add 622 ; the 
result ts the Julian year. 

Height (of an arch) Is measured by a 
line drawn from the middle of the chord 
or span line to the intrados. 

Heights*. In painting, to make pro- 
minent by means of touches of light on 
biilliant colours. 

Heir, Norm, heir, from Lat. hares. The 
person who succeeds another by descent 
in lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
An heir-apparent is one who, on the death 
of his ancestor, is heir-at-law. An heir- 
presumptwe is he who, if his ancestor 
should die immediately, would, under 
present circumstances, be heir, but whose 
right may be defeated by some nearer 
heir being born. 

Heir-Looms. In late, such personal 
chattels as descend by special custom to 
the heir along with the inheritance of his 
ancestors. They are generally such as 
ran be taken away without dismembering 
the freehold, as household furniture, &c. 

Hxl'amys, the jumping -rat (*A«f and 
fjuuf), called more commonly the jumping 
hare ; a genus Rodentia, of one species (H. 
coffer, V. Cuv.), an animal resembling a 
hare in size and colour, but having a long 
tail, and inhabiting deep burrows. Cape 
Good Hope. 

Heli'acal, from iljXiOf, the sun. An epi- 
thet applied to stars to express their 
emerging out of, or their immerging into, 
the lustre of the Bun's rays. Thus a star 
or planet is said to rise heliacally when, 
after it has been in conjunction with the 
sun, and consequently invisible, it gets to 
such a distance from him as to be seen in 
the morning before the sun’s rising. A 
star sets heliacally when it goes down in 
the sun’s rays, and is thus invisible. 

Hei/ical, spiral; from ?Ai£, a u reath. 
Appertaining to the helix of the ear. 

Hemje'a (Gr.). In ancient history, the 
chief of the ten courts, among which the 
6000 Athenian jurymen were distributed. 

He'mcoid, a spiral. In geometry, 
j a curve line generated by supposing the 
axis of a parabola bent into the circum- 
ference of a circle, and that the curve is 
bent correspondingly, every point in it 
preserving its ordinate distance from the 
bent axis. The bent curve thus formed is 
a helicoid. 

He'uocah'inus, yXioc. sun, and jsa/x/va? 
furnace. In ancient architecture, an arched 
apartment heated by the sun. 


Hemocen'tric, from gA/s* , thetun, and 
xtfTfcv, the centre, relating to the centre 
of the sun. The heliocentric place of a 
planet is the place of the ecliptic in which 
the planet would appear to a spectator at 
the centre of the sun. The heliocentric 
latitude of a planet is the inclination of a 
line drawn, between the centre of the 
sun and the centre of a planet, to the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

Heliom'eter, from ^Ajsc.the sun, and 
fjcir^ev, measure. An instrument called 
also an astrometer, invented by Bouguer, 
for measuring, with great accuracy, the 
diameter of the sun, moon, and planets. 
It is merely a sort of telescope, furnished 
with two object- glasses of equal focal dis- 
tance, placed so that the same eye-glass 
serves for both : hence two images of an 
object are formed in the focus of the eve- 
glass, the distance of which depending up- 
on that of the two object-glasses from one 
another, may be measured, by means of a 
micrometer, with the utmost nccnracy. 

He'lioscope, from pXiot, the sun, and 
trxe Tim. to view. A sort of telescope fitted 
for viewing the sun without pain or injury 
to the ej es ; as when made with coloured 
glasses. 

Het.ios'tate, from v\Kwt, the sun, and 
erraret, settled. An instrument for di- 
recting the sunbeam steadily to one spot 

He'motroi*b, from riXtog, the sun, and 
rf ST*, to turn. 1. The name of an old in- 
strument or machine for showing when 

the sun arrived at the tropics. 2. A 

name of a sub-species of rhomboidal 
quartz, of a deep-green colour, variegated 
with blood-red and yellowish spots : hence 
called bloodstone. 3. A plant, the turn- 

sole. 

Heliotro’pitjm , the turnsole. A genus 
of plants, Pentandna — Monogi/nia. Name 
from pXiof, the sun, and retiree, to turn, 
because its leaves constantly present them- 
selves to the sun. Temperate and warm 
climates. 

IlEUsrHER'irAt,, spiral, from lx and 
sphere. The helispherical line is the rhomb 
line in navigation, so called, because on 
the globe It winds round the pole spirally, 
always approaching it, but never termi- 
nating in it. 

Hei/ix, a spiral line; from *A<£, a 
wreath. Something that is spiral, as the 
little volute under the flowers of the Co- 
rinthian capital. The name is applied in 
anatomy to the whole extent of the auricle 
or externa) border of the ear \ and in con- 
chology, to the snail-shell inhabited by a 
Umax. 

HEi/LEBonns, the hellebore. A genus 
of hardy perennial plants. Polyandria— 
Polygyma. Name iXXiCefoe, from 
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to kill, and food, because it is poi- 
sonous. The Christmas-rose and Bear's- 
foot are species ; the last, called also stink- 
ing hellebore, Is indigenous in Britain. 

Hellkn'ic. Applied to the common 
Greek dialect that prevailed after the time 
of Alexander. 

IIellbnis'tic, *EAA wterrvK, a Grecian 
Jew. The Hellenistic language was the 
Greek spoken by the Jews who lived in 
Bgypt, and other countries where the 
Greek language prevailed. 

Helm, Sax. helma. The instrument by 
which a ship is steered, consisting of a 
rudder, a tiller, and, in large vessels, a 
wheel. 

Hel'mbt, a piece of defensive armour 
for the head, a morion. The modern hel- 
met is worn by horsemen, to defend the 
head against the broadsword. 

Hblminthol'ogy, from Ih/xivg, a worm, 
and A oyog, a discourse. That branch of 
zoology which treats of worms. 

Hel'msman, the man who steers. A 
good helmsman keeps the ship to her 
course by timely corrections when re- 
quired ; a bad helmsman keeps her perpe- 
tually yawing from side to side. 

Heio'sis, an eversion of the eyelids, 
from hku, to turn. 

He" lots, uXtvrott - In ancient history, 
the slaves of the Spartans. 

H elver. In mining, the handle of a 
tool. 

Hem. In architecture, the spiral pro- 
jecting part of the Ionic capital. 

Hem'acrymkb (Gr.), from ii/uLct, blood, 
and cold. Animals with cold 

blood. 

HEM'A/rHEaMs, from ott / jui , and 
heat. Animals with warm blood. 

Hemeralopia., from the day, and 

a*}/, the eye. A defect m the sight, 
which consists in being able to see in 
broad daylight, but not in the evening, 
arising from a torpid state of the retina. 

HEM'KROBAP'TisTs.ifytAtja, day, (ict jrr<£a», 
to baptise. An ancient sect among the 
Jews, who washed themselves every day. 

Hemerocal'lis, the day-lily. A genus 
of perennial plants. Itexandria — Mono- 
gynxa. Name from a day, and 

xxXog , beautiful, because the flowers open 
In the day, and shut at night. Temperate 
climates. 

Hemicra'nia, from ^fjutrvg, half, and 
nor, the head. A pain which affects 
one side of the head only. 

Hem'icyclr, a half-cycle, from rue, 
half, and xuxXog, a circle. See Semi- 
circle . 

Hemio'amous, from rj/MOVg, and yct/xog, 
marriage. A term employed in botany, 


when of two florets on the same spikelet 
one is neuter, and the other unisexual. 

Hemi'lytha, vifjutrvs> half, and tXurgov, 
sheath. The superior wings of tetrapte- 
rous insects. 

Hemiolch/amoub, from ^/u-tovs, oXoc, 
entire, and yaxiAog. "When, in grasses, 
one of two florets is neuter, and the other 
hermaphrodite. 

He'miopy, from -fi/MOt/g, half, and 
orro/xoti, to see. A defect of vision, 
wherein a person sees only half an object. 

He'miplboy, from vifjutrvt , half, and 
tA rt<r<ru, to strike. A species of paralysis, in 
m hich only one side of the body is affected. 

Hemip'tera, l from riftiovg, half, and 

Hemip'terb, j xrifor, a wing. An or- 
der of insects comprising the Geocorism 
and Hydrocorisae, and so named because 
their wing-covers ire half membrana- 
ceous, and half coriaceous. The cock- 
roach , locust, lantern-fly, and grasshopper 
are examples. 

Hemisphere, from y/Mtrvg, half, and 
tr^cu^ov, a sphere. The half of a sphere 
or globe, when it is supposed to be cut 
through its centre, in the plane of one of 
its great circles. Thus the equator di- 
vides the earth into the northern and 
southern hemispheres, and the equinoctial 
line divides the celestial sphere in a simi- 
lar manner. The horizon also divides the 
earth into two parts, the upper and lower 
hemispheres. 

Hem'iton e, ^/jurovot' A half-tone, now 
called a semitone. 

Hem'iirofe, from vifjuavg, half, and 
rftrrai, to turn, half-turned. A hemitrope 
crystal has one segment turned through 
half the circumference of a circle. 

Hemp. 1. In manufactures, the fibrous 
rind of the Cannabis sativa, which is spun 
into yarn, for making ropes, canvass, &c. 
It is stronger, and coarser in the fibre 

than flax 2. In botany, see Cannabis 

and Eupatoiudm. 

Hen dec'agon, from ivitx*, eleven, and 
yuvia, a corner. A figure having eleven 
equal sides and as many equal angles. 

Hen'»i<ca8yl'labic, a verse of eleven 
syllables. 

Henric'ians, the followers of an Italian 
monk, named Henry, who preached zea- 
lously against the corruptions of the Ro- 
mish Church. 

He'par, yiv*(, the liver. This term was 
used by the old chemists to denote a com- 
pound of sulphur with a metal, which 
had a liver-brown colour. Thus the sul- 
phuret of potassium was termed liver of 
sulphur. 

Hep'atalqy, from viretf, the liver, and 
*A yog , pain. Fain in the liver. 
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Hepat'ic, from famft belonging to the 
liver. Applied to designate the liver colour, 
and also as an anatomical epithet for 
parts connected with the liver. Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas has also been termed 
hepatic atr, from its being given off when 
some sulphurets are thrown into water. 

Heeatisa'tion, from ytrag, the liver, 
the conversion of any texture into a sub- 
stance resembling liver. The term is 
generally applied to the lungs. 

Hep'atite, from vjraf, fetid heavy 
spar. A variety of sulphate of barytes, 
which when rubbed emits a sulphurous 
smell, resembling that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ( hepatic air). 

Hepati'tis, from ?}*■*{. An inflamma- 
tion of the liver. f 

Hepta Capsular, from terra, seven, and 
capsula, a cell ; seven-celled. A term in 
botany. 

Hef'tachord, from terra, seven and 
chord, a system of seven- sounds. The 
term is applied in ancient poetry to verses 
sung or played on seven chords, or dif- 
ferent notes, as on the harp when it had 
but seven strings. The harp also has been 
called a heptachord by poets. 

Hep'taoon, from ierra, seven, and 
ymvim, an angle. A figure having seven 
equal sides, and as many equal angles. 

JIeptag'onal Numbers, polygonalnum- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms 
of the corresponding arithmetical pro- 
gression is five. 

Hep'tahexake'dral, from terra, seven, 
and liexahedral. Presenting seven ranges 
of laces, one above another, each runge 
consisting of six faces. 

Heptan'dria, from {rrra, seven, and 
av*i{, a man. A class of plants character- 
ised in the sexual system of Linnmus by 
hermaphrodite flowers, with seven dis- 
tinct stamens. 

Hep'tarcht, from terra, seven, and 
rule. A sevenfold government; also 
a country divided into seven governments, 
as the Saxon Heptarchy, which compre- 
hended the whole of England when sub- 
ject to seven independent princes. These 
kingdoms were Kent, the South Saxons 
(Sussex), West Saxons, East Saxons (Es- 
sex), the East Angles, Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland. 

Her ac' ebonites, an early sect of heretics 
who rejected all the ancient prophecies, 
and regarded themselves as superior to 
the Apostles : so called from Heracleon. 

Hbr'ald, Qer. herald. An officer at 
arms, whose business it is to denounce 
war, to proclaim peace, or be otherwise 
employed by the sovereign in martial 
message* or other business. The heralds, 
six In number, are the judges and ex- 
aminers of coats of arms, and the pre- 


servers of genealogies, and they marshal 
all solemnities and ceremonies at corona- 
tions, royal marriages, installations, 
funeral processions, Ac. Their names are 
Kichinond, Lancaster, Chester, Windsor, 
Somerset and York, and they ure all equal 
in degree, and have precedence only ac- 
cording to the seniority of their creation. 

Her'aldrv, the art, practice, or science 
of recording genealogies, blazoning and 
explaining in proper terms all that be- 
longs to arms ; of marshalling or disposing 
with regularity divers arms on an es- 
cutcheon or field. It also teaches what- 
ever relates to the marshalling of solemn 
processions, and other public ceremonies 
at coronations, installation of knights, 
creations of peers, nuptials, christenings 
of princes, funerals, &c. 

Herb, Lat. herba. That sort of plant 
which rises with stalks and leaves from 
the root, and bears its fruit only once, 
and then with its root wholly perishes. 
There are two kinds: annuals which per- 
ish the same year, and btenniali which 
have their leaves the first year, and their 
flowers and fruits the second, and then 
die away. Perennial plants which have 
a new stem springing up every year, are 
also termed herbaceous, and indeed the 
term is extended to that part of any plant 
which arises from the root, and is ter- 
minated by the fructification. 

Mfrba’ceour, Lat. herbaceus. An epithet 
for all plants which have succulent stems 
and die down to the root every year. See 
Herb. 

IIerbje, herbs. The fourth tribe into 
which Linnaeus divides the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Hehba'hium, an herbary. A collection 
of dried specimens of plants: hortns siccus, 
or dry gurden. 

HerVuibs. 1. A fabulous hero of anti- 
quity, the son of Amphitryon and Alc- 
menu, whose exploits are celebrated by 
the poets. 2. The name of a constella- 

tion of the northern hemisphere, known 
also by the names of Cerberus and the 
A)>ple Branch. It contains 113 stars, of 
which the most brilliant is RasAlgothi, of 

the third magnitude. 3. The name of a 

stamping-machine used in the dockyards, 
similar to the pile engine. 

Heredit'amfnts. In law , such things 
as are immoveable, and which a man may 
leave to his heirs by way of inheritance, 
or which not being otherwise devised, 
naturally descend. 

Hered'itar v. 1. In late, an appellation 
given to whatever belongs to a family by 

right of succession. 2. Diseases which 

are propagated from parents to their 
offspring, as scrofula, gout, mania, An., 
are termed hereditary distaste, as belong- 
ing to the family. 

Hxn'jBSY, Lat. harem. An opinion of 
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prlrate men, different from that of the 
orthodox church. In primitive usage the 
term meant merely sect or party, and was 
used as we now ao denomination or per- 
motion, without implying reproach. 

He'retoq, 1 the name given by our 

He'rbtoch, j Saxon ancestors to a mili- 
tary commander, elected by the people in 
folkmote. The root is togen, to lead. 

Her'iot, from Sax here, army, and gear, 
tribute. In law, a fine paid to the lord of 
the fee at the death of his tenant, origin- 
ally consisting of military furniture, as 
horses, arms, &c., but latterly of goods 
and chattels. 

Her'ison, 1 Fr. for hedgehog, from 

He&'isson, i hertsser, to bristle. Abeam 
revolving or. a pivot, and armed with 
projecting spikes, fixed before a gate or 
passage to present the entrance of sus- 
pected or improper persons. 

Hea'itabie Rights. In Scottish law, 
rights to land, and property connected 
with land, which pass to the heir. 

Hermaph'rodite, from 'Efpurtf, Mer- 
cury, and A^sSinj, Venus. 1. A term 
loosely applied to a lusut naturae, partak- 
ing of the nature of both sexes. 2. Her- 

maphrodite plants are such as have both 
stamens and pistils on the same flower. 

Herkenko'tics, from ifjuwiue, an in- 
terpreter, from 'Ef/uve » Mercury. The art 
of expounding an author’s words. The 
term is chiefly used with reference to 
theological subjects. 

Hkrmbt'ic, appertaining to chemistry, 
of which Hermes Trismegistus is the re- 
puted inventor. The hermetic philosophy 
pretends to explain all the phenomena of 
nature from the three chemical princi pies, 
■alt, sulphur, and mercury , and the her- 
metic medicine explained the causes of 
diseases, and the operations of medicine 
on the system of an alkali and acid. — 
Hermetic seal. This term denotes the per- 
fect stoppage of the orifice of a gloss 
vessel or tube while in a state of fusion. 
Thus thermometers, &c , are hermeti- 
cally sealed, and the process is often 
necessary in chemical operations. 

Heh'mits, or Er'emitbs, from fyt/t, toy, 
desert. Persons who secluded themselves 
for devotional purposes in desert places. 

Hbu.modac'ttl. A root much cele- 
brated among the ancients for the cure of 
gout; supposed to have been that of a 
species of colchicum, and to take Its name 
from the river Hermut, upon whose banks 
it grows, and haxrvkos, a date, which it 
resembles. 

Hkr'mia (Lat.), from ifses, a branch, a 
rupture. Surgeons understand by the 
term hernia, a tumour formed by the pro- 
trusion of some of the viscera of the abdo- 
men out of that cavity into a sort of sac, 
eompoced of a portion of peritoneum, 


which is pushed before them ; but there are 
cases which will not be comprehended in 
this definition, either because the parte 
are not protruded, or have no hernial sac. 

HEnwu'aiA, the rupture- wort. A genus 
of perennial plants. Pentandnu — Digyma. 
Name from hernia, which it is supposed 
to cure. Britain, &c. 

Hbr'pes, iftrrx, from to creep. 

Tetter, a cutaneous disease, characterised 
by tendency to spread or creep in assem- 
blages of little vesicles, itching very 
much, from one part to another. There 
are several species, as shingles, ringworm, 
&C. .Epithet herpetic. 

Herpetology, from if <rsr«r, a reptile, 
and koytf, discourse. That branch of 
natural history which treats of reptiles, 
their habits, structure, &c. 

Her'ring. In tcthyology, the Clupea ha - 
renyus, Lin. Named thus from Sax. here, 
or hure, an army, because always found in 
vast shoals. 

Her'rnhut, Ger. herr, lord, hut, pro- 
tection. An establishment in Upper Lu- 
satia, comprising 120 houses G84U and 
1500 inhabitants, founded by a few Mora- 
vians in 1722. 

Her'schel. In astronomy, a name fre- 
quently given to the planet Uranus, dis- 
covered by Sir William Herschel, in 1781. 

Herse, Fr. herse. In fortification, a 
harrow or portcullis, fastened to a mou- 
linet, and suspended by a cord, and ren- 
dered formidable to assailants by project- 
ing iron spikes. It is let down to guard 
the passage of the gateway on an enemy’* 
approach. 

Hvr'tha. In German mythology, the 
chief divinity of the ancient German and 
Scandinavian nations. 

Hes'per, Lat Hesperus, the evening 
star An appellation given to Venus 
when it follows or sets after the sun. 

Hester'id.*. The name given by Lin- 
naeus to a natural order of plants, mostly 
having rigid evergreen leaves, and odo- 
rous and polyandrous flowers, as the myr- 
tle and clove, which may be supposed the 
types of such plants as grew in the fabled 
gardens of the Hesperides. 

Hesperid'ium In botany, a many- 
celled, few-seeded, superior, indehlscent 
fruit, covered by a spongy rind. 

Hes'ychasts, fanatics who lived in the 
flfteeenth century, upon Mount Athos. 

Hetje'ria, irxifot, a companion. Ap- 
plied by classic writers to signify an asso- 
ciation of any kind. 

Hete'roceph'alods (Gr.), various headed, 
i. e. when, in the same individual, the 
heads of some flowers are male, and other* 
female. 

Hete'rochro'mous, variously coloured. 
When, in a flower- head, the colour* of the 
florets are different. 
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Hetbrocli'tai>, from trtfof , different, 
and to incline, reversed. Applied 
to shells whose spires turn in a contrary 
direction to the usual way : slnlstral. 

Hst'EaocuTs.from different, and 

Mkirtt, inclined, something anomalous. 
The term is used by grammarians, &c. to 
designate words which deviate from the 
ordinary forms of inflection, particularly 
nouns which are irregular in doclen 
sion. 

Hbt'brodox, from irtfdf , different, and 
$o(*t opinion, different from the esta 
Wished opinion. Not orthodox, but con 
trary to the faith and doctrines of the Eb 
tablished Church. 

Hhts*oo'amoi;8 (Gr.), unequally mar 
ried. In frasses, when the arrange- 
ment of the sexes is different in different 
spikelets from the same root. In compo 
nte plants, when the florets are of differ 
ent sexes in the head. 

Heterogeneous, from Ingot, different, 
and ysvof, kind. Dissimilar in nature, not 
homogeneous. Thus, heterogeneous nouns 
have different genders in the singular and 
plural: heterogeneous words are such as 
have different radical signs, Stc. 

Heteboq'vn a, from different, and 

yvvri, a female. The name of a family of 
hymenopterous insects, comprising those 
of which the females differ from tho 
males, the one sex being winged, and the 
other apterous, or of which the males and 
females are winged, and the neuters apte- 
rous, Ac. See Formica. 

Heterom'erous (Gr.), unpqual legged, 
i.e. when one leg has a different structure 
from another. 

Heterop'athy, from different, 

and trotOos, affection. That mode of treat- 
ing diseases, in which a morbid state of a 
part is removed by inducing a different 
morbid state. 

HOTERop'oDA.from irfftf, different, and 
trevft a foot. An order of Mollusca, dis- 
tinguished by their foot, which, instead of 
forming a horizontal disc, is compressed 
into a vertical muscular lamina, which 
they use as a fin. Forskahl comprises 
them all in his genus Pterotrachea. 

Heteros'cii, 1 from irtfog, different, 

Heteros'ciams, j a n d crKta, shadow. A 
geographical designation for those inha- 
bitants of the earth whose shadows at 
noon project always the same way with 
regard to themselves, or always contrary 
ways with respect to each other. Such 
are all who live within the tropics and 
the polar circles. The shadows of those 
who live north of the tropic of Cancer fall 
northward , those of the inhabitants south 
of the tropic of Capricorn fall southward : 
whereas the shadows of those who dwell 


between the tropics, fall sometimes to the 
north and sometimes to the south. 

Hetbrot'ropal, Gr. from irt{ 0 { , differ- 
ent, andrgtfrAi, I turn. "When the former 
embryo of a seed lies across the latter, 
neither pointing to its base nor apex. 

Hex'achord, from i£, six, and 
a chord. 1. A term, in ancient music, for an 

Imperfect chord, or a sixth. 2. Also an 

instrument of six chords. 

Hexae'dboh, 1 from |£, six, and 

Hexahe'drom, f a base. A solid figure 
of six equal sides : a cube. 

Hexagon , from six, and yuvtat, an 
angle. A geometrical figure of six equal 
sides, and as many equal angles. 

Hexagyn'ia, from |£, six, and yuvv, 
a female. An order of plants In the 
sexual system of Linnaeus, having six 
pistils. 

Hexax'bter, from |g, six, and pbtrfee, 
measure A poetic verse having six feet. 

Hexan'bria, from Jg, six, and aw(, 
a male. A class of plants in the Linmean 
sexual system, having hermaphrodite 
flowers furnished with six stamens of 
equal length. 

Hexax'qolar, six-angled. Having six 
equal angles. 

Hex'apbd, ) from |£, six, and «•«/*,» 

Hex'apod, i foot. An animal with six 
feet. 

Hexamt'ai-Ous, Lat. herapctalus, slx- 
petalled A corolla consisting of six 
petals. 

Hexafhti/lous, Lat. hexaphyllus, six- 
leaved. 

Hbx'apla, Jg, six, and airXom,! open. 
The combination of six versions of the 
Old Testament, by Origen, 

Hex'astylb, from Jg, six, and errvkef, 
a column. A building with six columns 
in front. 

Hiatel'ea, a genus of Mollusca, family 
Inclusa, order Acephala testacea, Cuv. The 
name is a diminutive of hiatus, an aper- 
ture ; the shell having an aperture near 
the middle of its edges, to allow the pas- 
sage of the foot. The species are found in 
sand, among zoouhytes, Ac. 

Hia'tcs (Latin), an aperture, chasm, or 
gap. Applied to verses where one word ends 
with a vowel, and the next word begins 
with one , and thereby occasions the mouth 
to be more opened, and the sound to be 
harsh. The term is also used in speaking 
of MSS , to denote their defects, or parte 
which have been defaced. 

Hiber'nacle, Lat. htbernacula, winter- 
quarters. The bulb or bud of a plant, in 
which the embryo is inclosed by a scaly 
covering, and protected from injury dur- 
ing the winter, is called the hibernade oi 
the plant. The term is also used to de- 
signate the winter- lodge of a wild animal, 
x x 
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Hic'ccpor Hic'cocoh, a spasmodic af- 
fection of the stomach, oesophagus, and 
muscles subservient to deglutition ; sin- 
gultus. 

Hjdax'qo, a Spanish nobleman of the 
lower class. 

Hide. 1. In old law, a certain portion 
of land. The quantity is not exactly 
known. Some suppose it to have been 
as much as could be tilled by one plough ; 
others as much as was necessary to sup- 
port a family ; others again make the 
hide 60, and some as much as 100 acres, 

2. The skin of an animal, either raw 

or dressed; generally applied to the un- 
dressed skins of the larger domestic 
animals. 

Hide'bound, a disease common to ani- 
mals and vegetables. Cuttle are hide- 
bound when the skin becomes dried, and 
adheres firmly to the subjacent tissue, 
and trees are hidebound when the bark 
becomes so tight as to impede the growth. 

Hi'kra-fic'ra, holy-bitter; ItfOf, holy, 
and bitter. A pharmaceutical 

powder, containing socotoriue aloes and 
white canella. 

Hi'krarc hv, from U(st, holy, and ttfxv, 
ruler. Holy government, rank, or sub- 
ordination among holy beings. The term 
Is chiefly used to designate the govern- 
ment established in a national church, de- 
termining the rank, offices, &c., of the 
clergy. 

Hiprofat/co, the generic name of the 
gerfalcon (JFolco candteans, Lin ). A bird 
belonging to the accipitrine order and 
diurnal family. It is one fourth larger 
than the common falcon, and is the most 
highly esteemed by falconers (see Falco.) 
Name from Ufof , sacred, and falco, which 
originated in the superstitious notions of 
the Egyptians respecting certain birds of 
prey. The English name gerfalcon is a 
corruption of hierofal o. 

Hierogctfh'icb, from jigs;, sacred, and 
yXvQ**, to carve. 1. Mystical characters or 
symbols in use among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, both in their writings and inscrip- 
tions, as signs of sacred and supernatural 
things. The hieroglyphics were figures 
of animals, parts of the human body, me- 
chanical instruments, Ac., which con- 
tained a meaning known only to the ini- 
tiated. — -2. Pictures intended to express 
historical facts. 

Hikrooram'matic, from h$ot, sacred, 
and yfa/w/ua, a letter. An epithet fur that 
species of writing practised by the priest- 
hood, particularly of ancient Egypt. 

Hibkomne'kon, from h{«s > sacred, and 
memory. A magistrate in an- 
cient Greece who presided over the sacred 
rites and solemnities. 

Hibeo'mymitxs or Jsbo'ktxxtbs, a reli- 


gious order in Spain, named after its pa- 
tron, St. Jerome. 

Hierophan'tbs, Ufoifavrvt- Priesta 
whose duty it was to teach the mysteries 
and duties of religion. 

Hierofh'ylax, ItfiotpvXal- An officer in 
the Greek Church, who was guardian or 
keeper of the holy utensils, vestments, 
&c. The hierophylax answers to our ves- 
try-keeper. 

High Church. Applied to the opinions 
of parties who seek to exalt the ecclesias- 
tical power. 

Hir.a Pressure. See Steak and Steak 

Engine. 

High Priest, the head of the Jewish 
priesthood. Moses conferred this dignity 
on his brother Aaron, in whose fapiily it 
descended without interruption. 

Hilar* Term, the term of Courts, &c., 
which begins on 23rd January. 

Hilum (Latin.) The eye of a seed; 
the pile, point, or scar by which the seed 
is attached to its seed-vessel. 

Himan'topcb, a sub-genus of birds. Or- 
der Grallatoria ; family Longtrosttes ; ge- 
nus Scolopax , Lin. Name from tpunt, a 
string, ami trovf, a foot, in allusion to the 
extreme length and tenuity of the legs. 

Hin, a Hebrew measure of capacity, 
equal to one gallon, two pints, English 
measure. 

Hi nob. The hinges of a door or gate are 
the iron or brass ligaments on which it 
turns. The hinge of a shell is the point by 
which bivalve shells are united. It is 
formed by the teeth of the one valve in- 
serting themselves between those of the 
other, or by the teeth of one valve fitting 
into the cavities or sockets of the oppo- 
site valve. It is on the peculiar construc- 
tion of the hinge that the generic charac- 
ter of bivalve shells i9 mainly founded, 
in connection with the general form ot 
the shell. 

Hip. 1. The articulation of the thigh 

with the pelvis. 2. The ripe fruit of 

the dog-rose tree (JBo«o canina.) 3. A 

piece of timber at the corner of a roof. 
Ilips are much longer than rafters in con- 
sequence of their slanting position, and 
have commonly five planes. Workmen 
call them corners, or principal rafters, or 
sleepers, but sleepers are distinguished as 
lying in the valleys, and join at top with 
the hips. See Hif-roof. 

Hip-moclos, a term in carpentry for 
the back of the hip or corner of a roof 
also for the pattern by which the hip oi 
a roof is Bet out. 

Hip-roof. When a roof of a building 
is formed by equally inclined planes, ris- 
ing from each side, it is called a hipped- 
roof, and the ridges rising from the angles 
of the walls are called hips, whereas if 
the ridge runs out straight with the Used 
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of the end walls, It is described as a 
gable-end. 

Hippocen'tatjr, a fabulous monster of 
antiquity supposed to be half man and 
half horse, from irxof, & horse, and cen- 
taur (q.v.). 

Hippolras, "Ft. quasi, wine of Hippo- 
crates. An aromatic wine, formerly in 
high repute in England as a cordial drink. 

Hippoo'rates Sleeve, a sort of bag 
made by uniting the opposite comers of 
a square piece of flannel , used for strain- 
ing syrups and decoctions. 

Hippocratic Fa.ce. Pale, sunken, and 
contracted features, considered a bad 
symptom in diseases. 

Hipfocre'ne, jViro t, and xpitoi, foun- 
tain. A celebrated fountain at the foot of 
Mount Helicon. 

Hir'roDRoME, from farot, a horse, and 
, a course. A list or course among 
tna .ancients wherein chariot and horse 
T»(m were performed, and horses exer- 
cised. 

Hip'rooRipp, from imrof, a horse, and 
griffin A fabulous animal half horse 
and half griftin. The winged horse ima- 
gined by Ariosto. 

Hip'pomane, the manchineel tree. A ge- 
nus of one species. Manama — Mona- 
delphta. Name hippomane, from Ittos, 
a horso, and puiviot, madness. A love po- 
tion ; because the tree yields a white 
milky juice which appears to have some 
of the qualities of the ancient philter. 
"West Indies. 

Hipfopot'amos, the river-horse; from 
iWof, a horse, and irorxu.oi, a river. A 
genua of mammalia of the Pachyderma- 
tous order. There is only one species, 
the If. amphtbius, an animal with a mas- 
sive and naked body, very short legs, 
enormous head, terminated by a large in- 
flated muzzle, small tail, ears, and eyes. 
It is now confined to the rivers of the 
middle and south of Africa, lives upon 
roots, &c., and exhibits much ferocity 
and stupidity. Fossil remains of the hip- 
popotamus are found plentifully in many 
parts of Europe in alluvial deposits. 

Hippo i , he'riom, an extinct animal al- 
lied to the horse : whence the name from 
Ivira, a horse, and 0v( •top, a wild beast. 
The remains belong to the Miocene period. 

Hip'porites, a genus of fossil bivalve 
i shells of a conical shape. Specimens have 
been found in the chalk. 

Hir'rus, Lat. from Jnroe, a horse. An 
affection of the eyes, whereby the eyes 
continually dilate and contract, as Is usual 
with those who ride on horseback. It 
arises from a spasmodic affection of the 
iris. 

Hir'cxne, from hircut. The name given 
by Chevreul to a liquid fatty substance 


which is mixed with the oleine of mutton 
suet. It is soluble in alcohol, and yields 
hircic acid by saponification. 

Hir'sote, Lat. hirsutm, bristly. In 
zoology , when long stifflsh hairs upon an 
animal are thickly set, 

Hikun'oo, a genus of passerine birds, 
the swallows : fltmily Fisstrostres. The 
genus comprehends the swifts and martins 
of English authors. 

His'pid, Lat. hispidus, bristly. Applied 
to stems, seeds, &c. , of plants, and surfaces 
of animals. 

His'ter, a genus of pentamerous cole- 
optem : family Clttvicomes. This genus is 
now divided into hitter proper, hotolepta, 
abrams, Sec. The species feed on cadaver- 
ous matters, and decomposing vegetable 
substances, as old mushrooms, Ac. 

Histeh'bides, a tribe of pentamerous 
coleoptera, comprehending the genus 
hitter, Lin. 

His'tort, from to inquire. A 

narrative of facts and events, particularly 
such us respect nations : distinct from an- 
rials. The term history is also used to 
signify a description of things, as well as 
un account of facts. Thus, natural history 
comprehends a description of the works 
of nature, especially animals, vegetables, 
and minerals. Zoology is the history of 
animals, botany of plants, and mineralogy 
of minerals. 

Hjstrion'jc, relating to the drama, from 
histrio, an actor, strictly a comedian, es- 
pecially in pantomime. 

Hitch. Among seamen, a knot or noose 
in a rope, for fastening it to a ring or 
other object : distinguished according to 
the sort of knot, by the names half hitch, 
rollmg-hitch, clove hitch, Slc. 

Hithe, a Saxon word for a port or 
small harbour where goods are shipped 
or landed: Quecnhitlie, on the Thames, 
for example. 

Hive, the box, chest, or other habita- 
tion of a swarm of bees; also the swarm 
of bees inhabiting a hive. Bees are also 
said to hue or cast when they send off 
their young colonies. 

Hives, a popular name of that variety 
of varicella, in which the vesicles are 
very large and globular. 

H. M. 8. , an abbreviation for His or Her 
Majesty’s ship or service. 

Hoard'inq, the name given to the 
wooden boarding inclosing any building 
operations. 

Hoary, a whiteness on the surface, 
arising from a covering of thick spread 
short hairs. 

Hot k, from Hockhetm. In Germany, a 
light lthemsh wine; called sometimes 

hockamure. 

Hoc, Fr. hotte. A small box at the end 
of a long staff, for carrying bricks and 
mortar in. 
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Ho*, Ger. have. A gardener’s imple- 
ment for cutting up weeds and loosening 
the earth about the roots of plants. It is | 
In shape like an addice, the head being a 
late of iron with an eye to receive a 
an (lie, which forms an acute angle with ' 
the plate. Operations with this and sim- ! 
liar instruments are termed hoeing. 

Hoo. 1. In zoology ( tee 8 us). 2 A- 1 

mong teamen, a sort of scrubbing broom 
for scraping a ship’s bottom under water 

3. In England, a castrated sheep of a 

year old. 

Hoa'atNO. In ship- building, the convex 
appearance, like the back of a hog, some- 
times assumed by ships after being 
launched, by the dropping of the two ex- 
tremities, on account of their being less 
water-borne than the middle. Hogging 
when of great amount is a serious fault, 
as the timbers of the vessel are thereby 
proportionally strained. Formerly, a three- 
decker drooped at once, on being launched , 
9 inches at each end, and this increased 
with her length of service At present 
such a ship is calculated to droop only 3$ 
inches, and this, when the timbers are 
once set, Buffers very little increase 

Hoqs'hkat), a measure of capacity con- 
taining 52$ imperial gallons. A hogshead 
is $ a pipe. 

Hokk Dat, the Tuesday after Easter 
week , celebrated annually in commemo- 
ration of the expulsion of the Danes. 

Hol'cus, the Indian Millet ; a genus of 
gramineous plants. rolygamta—Monwcia. 
Temperate climates. 

Hold (of a ship), the whole interior 
cavity between the floor and the lower 
deck 

Holera'ceje, pot herbt. The twelfth 
natural order in Linnaeus’ system, com- 
prehending trees, shrubs, perennial and 
annual herbs, as rhubarb, beet, Ac. 

Ho'ling. In architecture, piercing the 
plates to receive the nails. In mining, 
undermining coal-beds 

Holland, a fine sort of linen, so named 
from its having been first manufactured 
in Holland. 

Hol'low Quoxtr (in lock- 
gates), the recess made in 
the walls of locks at each 
end to receive the gates, 
which are properly hol- 
lowed out to receive the 
quoin posts. 

Holm (Sax.) , an island or 
marshy place surrounded 
by water. 

Hol'ocaost, Saw, ih« whole, and zaim, 
I bum. The burnt-olfering of Scripture , 
an ancient sacrifice where the whole of 
the body of the victim was consumed. 

Holocen'trcm, the name given, by 
Artedi, to a beautiful genus of acantho- 


pterygious fishes of the percoid family, 
The species are found in the hot parts of 
both oceans. 

Hol'ooraph, from i\t(, all, and y^af at, 
to write. Something wholly written by 
the person who signs it. 

Holo'mbter, from iket, all, and 
measure. A mathematical instrument, 
serving universally for taking all measures 
both terrestrial and celestial. 

Holotho'ria, the sea-slug or sea- encum- 
ber : a genus of Radi&ta Class Echmoder - 
mata, order Pedtcellata, Guv. The species 
have an oblong coriaceous body, open at 
each end, and complicated tentacula, sus- 
ceptible of being retracted. 

Holt, Ger Aoiz, wood. The termination 
of many names of places in England, be- 
ing near a wood. 

Holt Alli'ance. In politics, an alliance 
formed after the fall of Napoleon by the 
European sovereigns, “ in accordance 
with the precepts of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and for the happiness and religious 
welfare of all subjects ” ( ! ) It was vir- 
tually an alliance for the better securing 
t rowned heads against the encroachments 
of their subjects, and for mutual support, 
should their stability be threatened by 
any outburst of popular opinion. 

Ho'r t-root) Dai, a festival observed by 
Roman Catholics, in commemoration of 
the exaltation of the Saviour’s cross 

Ho'ly Stone, a stone used to scour the 
deck of a ship by hand, with the addition 
of sand. 

Ho'ly Thursday, a festival in comme- 
moration of Christ’s ascension, observed 
ten days before Whitsuntide. 

Ho'ly W t kex, the week before Easter, 
in which the passion of the Saviour is 
commemorated. 

Homajop'athy, from i / uaiot , similar, and 
traBoe, feeling. A particular mode of 
curing diseases. See Homeopathy. 

Hom'aok, from homo, a man. The oath 
of submission and loyalty, which the ten- 
ant under the feudal system used to take 
to his superior, when first admitted to the 
land which he held of him in fee. 

HoM'BtRO’s Phosphorus, ignited chlor- 
ide of calcium, which has the property of 
shining in the dark, a fact first noticed, 
by Homberg. 

Hom'bkeq’s Ptrophorus, alum calcined 
with an equal weight of brown sugar or 
flour. It is spontaneously inflammable. 

Hom'bero’s Salt, boracic acid, first ob- 
tained in a separate state by Homberg. 

Home. In natal language, applied fo 
anything in its place , as the sheets of the 
sails, and the charge of a gun. 

Hom'icidp, from homo, a man, and eeedo, 
to kill , the killing of one man or human 
being by another Homicide hjust\fiablt 
when it proceeds from unavoidable necea- 
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aitf, Without an Intention to hill, and 
without negligence ; excusable when it 
proceeds from misadventure, or in self- 
defence ; felonious when it proceeds from 
malice, or is done in the prosecution of 
some unlawful act. Killing premeditated 
is murder, and suicide Is felonious homi- 
cide. Homicide comprehends murder and 
manslaughter. 

Hom'iletic, pertaining to familiar dis- 
course, from i/uuXvirtxet, conversable. 
Homiletic theology is that branch of prac- 
tical theology which teaches the manner 
of adopting discourses to the capacities of 
hearers, and the best methods of instruct- 
ing congregations: called also pastoral 
theology. 

Hom'ilt, from i/sukta, familiar dis- 
course. A familiar discourse on some sub- 
ject of religion, such as an instructor 
Would deliver to his pupils. 

Hom'inb Rkpi,eq'ia.ndo. In late, a writ 
to bail a man out of prison. 

HVmo, man. A genus of Mammalia, 
order Bwiana. One species, but three 
v ery distinct varieties : the Caucasian, or 
white, the Mongolian, or yellow ; and the 
i Ethiopian , or negro. 

| HoMocRo'Mors, l/Mv, together, and 
colour. When the florets in the 
j same flower-head are of the same colour. 

Homcfop'atht, from i/usoiot, similar, 

I and trccOoe, affection A new medical 
doctrine, promulgated some years since 
by Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, of Leipsig. 
i It proceeds on the principle that two dis- 
eased actions cannot go on simultaneously 
In the same part, and if a medicine bead- 
ministered to a person labouring under 
that disease which the medicine has a na- 
tural tendency to produce, the effect will 
be to resolve the disease. The medicine 
is, however, administered in infinitesimal 
doses, as the millionth or quadrililonth 
part of a grain ! 

Homoo'amovs, s/xdv, like, and yospoop, 
marriage. In grasses when all the florets 
of the spikelcts of an individual are her- 
maphrodite. In composite plants, when 
all the florets of a flower-head are her- 
maphrodite. 

I Homoob'nea, an order of infusorial ani- 
mals, thus named from there being no 
appearance of viscera, or other complica- 
tion in the body, frequently not even the 
appearance of a month. 

Homo'ntms, opus, and ovopta, name. 
Words of the same sound, but of different 
j signification. 

J Homoph'okocs, ifAos, and quihj, tone. In 

I music, of the same pitch. 

Homo'phomt, ipus , and $enue> I speak. 
Words of the same sound but differently 
•pelt. 

Hom«, Homs' stone, whet- slate. A va- 


riety of talcy slate, named novaculite, by 
Xirwan. 

Hon'esty. In botany, see Lunaria. 

Hon'ey, Sax. huntg. The Bwect viscid 
liquor elaborated by bees from the sweet 
juices of the nectars of flowers, Rnd depo- 
sited by them in the cells of their combs. 

Hon ; ey-comb. 1. The waxen cells in 
which bees deposit their honey, &c. — • 
2. Among founders, a flaw in a casting, 
the metal appearing porous or spongy. 

Hon'ey-dew, a saccharine substance 
found on the leaves of some trees, and said 
to be deposited by a species of aphis, 
called the vine-fretter. 

Hon'ey-quide. In ornithology, the Ctt- 
cullus indicator, Lin., found in Africa, and 
celebrated on account of its conducting 
persons to hives of wild honey. 

Hono. The Chinese name for the large 
factories at Canton, where each nation has 
a separate hong : hence the term of I long 
merchants. 

HoNOBA'RirM, Lat. honos, honour. 
Nearly synonymous with/ee. Applied to 
the fees of professors and professional gen- 
I tlemen. 

I Honourable, a title of quality attribu- 
ted to the younger children of earls, to 
persons enjoying places of trust and 
honour, and collectively to the House of 
Commons and the East India Company. 

Hood. In ships, 1. A low wooden porch 
over the ladder which leads to the steer- 
age of a merchant-ship. 2. The upper 

part of a galley-chimney, which being In 
the shape of the letter 8 reversed, is trim- 
med or turned round according to the 
various directions of the wind, that the 

smoke mny alwaysfly to leeward 3. A 

short semlcylindrical frame of wood, serv- 
ing to cover the upper wheel of a chain- 
pump. 4. The same with Whooij V q.v.). 

Hoox., 1. In husbandry, a sickle 2. 

In nautical language, a crooked piece of 
iron, of whirh there are several kinds, of 
different shapes and sizes, as boat-hooks, 
breast-hooks, can-hooks, cat-hooks, &c. 
Foot-hooks are termed futtocks fq. v.). 
Loof -hooks is the name given to a tackle 
with two hooks, one to hitch into a crin- 
glp of a fore or main-sail in the bolt-rope, 
and the other to hitch into a strap which 
is spliced to the chpss-tree. Their use is 
to pull down the sail, and succour the 
tackle of a large sail. 

Hook and Butt. The scarfing or lay- 
ing of two ends of planks over each other. 

Hook- tins, bolts made with a shoulder 
at one end, and used by carpenters in 
framing. 

Hop. 1. In botany, Him ulus.— 2. 
The floral leaf of the, Humulus lupnlus, & 
climbing perennial plant, said to have 
been introduced into England front the 
Netherlands, in the sixteenth century. Ita 
fruit is a sort of cone, composed of mem- 
x a S 
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braneous scales, each of which envelopes 
a single seed. These cones are the objects 
for which the plant is cultivated, and their 
principal use is to communicate to beer 
its strengthening quality, to prevent it 
from turning sour, and to impart to it an 
agreeable aromatic bitter. 

Hor'uTKs, irh/nje- The heavy-armed 
infantry of Grecian antiquity. 

Hop-oast, a particular kind of kiln for 
drying hops. 

Jlor'rna. 1. A basket wherein seed- 

corn is carried at the time of sowing 

2. The wooden trough in a mill into which 
the corn is put to be ground. 

Hop'plk, a mode of fettering the legs of 
animals turned out to graze. 

Hor'ary, Lat. horarius. Relating to an 
hour. The horary circle of a globe is a 
small brazen circle, fixed upon the brazen 
meridian, divided into 24 hours, having 
an index moveable round the axis of the 
globe, and used to show the hour or time 
of day in other countries. The horary 
lines or circles of a dial are those lines and 
circles which mark the hours upon it. 
The horary motion of the earth is the are 
described by it in the space of an hour - it 
is 15° on an average. 

Horde. A name applied to those mi- 
gratory nations who subsist by rapine and 
plunder. 

Hor'deine. The name given by Proust 
to the peculiar starchy matter of barley 
( hordeum ). 

IIorde'ot.tim, Lat. dim. of hordeutn, 
barley. A little tumour on the eyelids, 
resembling a barley-corn , vernacularly 
a stye. 

Hork'hound. In botany, see M Annum cm. 

Hort'zon, from c£i£a>, to bound. 

In geography, the line which terminates 
the view when extended to the surface of 
the earth, dividing the globe into two 
hemispheres. It is sensible and rational ; 

1 the sensible, visible, or apparent horizon 
is a lesser circle of the sphere, which di- 
vides the visible part of the sphere from 
the invisible. The rational, true, real, or 
astronomical horizon is a great circle, 
whose plane passes through the centre of 
the earth, and whose poles are the zenith 
and nadir. These horizons would coincide 
if the eye could take in the whole hemi- 
sphere. 

Horjz.on'tax, parallel to the horizon. 
Thus, a horizontal dial is one drawn upon 
a plane parallel to the horizon , and a hori- 
zontal hue and plane are terms in perspec- 
tive for a line and plane parallel to the 
horiz.on, and passing through the eye. The 
horizontal range of a piece of ordnance is the 
distance at which the ball falls on a hori- 
zontal plane, whatever he the angle of 
elevation of the piece. The horizontal spe- 
eulum is a well-polished metal speculum of 


three or four inches diameter, inclosed 
within a brass ring, and so fitted that the 
centre of gravity of the whole shall fall 
near the point on which It turns. 

Horn. 1. In natural history, the hard 
pointed bodies growing on the beads ot 
some graminivorous animals, serving 
either for defence or ornament , are termed 
horns ; and the same name is used verna- 
cularly for the antenme of Insects. 2. 

In chemistry, the substance composing the 
hornt of graminivorous animals, consist- 
ing of coagulated albumen, with a little 
gelatine and phosphate of lime : it is ex- 
tensively used in the arts. 3. In *»us»a 

a wind-instrument, originally made ot 

horn, but now of brass. 4. In botany, 

a spur. See Calcar. 

Hornbiende, a mineral. The amphi- 
bole of H ally, of a green, or blackish green 
colour, produced by the oxides of chro- 
mium and iron. It enters largely Into 
the composition of several of the trap 
rocks. It is sometimes found regularly 
crystallised, but more commonly the crys- 
tallization is confused, and It appears 
in masses composed of lamina* . ac ieular 
crystals, and fibres variously aggregated. 

It occurs under many forms. Thus carin- 
thine, aetinolitc, tremolite, catamite, 
amianthus, &c. are varieties . but horn- 
blende itself is a Bub-Bpecies of straight- 
edged augite. 

Horn'blv.ndb Schist, a mctnmorphic 
rock, composed principally of hornblende, 
with a variable portion of felspar, and 
sometimes grains of quartz. It appears 
to be merely clay altered by heat and 
pressure. 

Hoh'ned Owe. The common owl, or 
Strix otus, Lin., is thus named from its 
having two tufts of feathers on the lore- 
bead, which it can erect at pleasure. 

Iloit'Nri, a targe species of wasp, the 
Vespa erabro, Lin. , common in Europe. 

Hok'mng. Li iTi hb or. In Scottish law, 
a species of process against a debtor. 

UoKN'rire. 1. A Welsh instrument of 
music, consisting of a wooden pipe with 
horns at the ends— one to collect the wind i 
from the mouth, the other to carry off the i 

sounds. 2. An air or tune of triple 

time, with six crotchets in a bar. 3. An 

animated dance. 

Horn Su/ver, a native chloride of silver 
crystallised in the cnbie system, and fcoetita | 
like horn. It is rare in European mines, . 
but common in the mines of Peru and . 
Mexico. 

HoRN'sTONg, a variety of rhombolctal 
quartz. It is called Chert in Derbyshire, ! 
where it abounds. It is valuable for 
forming the grinding-blocks of flint-mills j 
in the pottery manufacture. The name 
hormtone is often confounded with horn- I 
blende. ) 

HoROG'aArHT, from an hour, and I 
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I write. The art of constructing 

dials. 

Horo'mktrt, algo, and pur^ov, measure. 
The art of measuring hours. 

Ho roister, from 4 »g* and o^Ttpvctt. In 
optics, a right line drawn through the 
point where the two optic axes meet, pa- 
rallel to that which joins the two pupils. 

Hou'oscope, from tu^cc and o-xotiu- In 
astrology, a scheme or figure of the 
twelve houses or signs of the zodiac, in 
w hich is marked the disposition of the 

heavens at a given time. 2 The degree 

of the ascendant or star which rises above 
the eastern horizon at any time when a 
prediction is to be made. 

Horse. 1 . In zoology, the Equuscaballus , 

I, in. 2. In navigation, a rope reaching 

from the middle of a yard to its extremity, 
on which the sailors stand when thej are 
loosing or reefing the sails, also a thick 
rope fixed fore or aft a mast, for the pur- 
pose of hoisting some yard. 

Horst:- row* r, the pow er or force which 
a horse generally exerts. It is com- 
pounded of his weight and muscular ; 
I strength, and decreases with his speed 
1 It is generally reckoned in mechanical 
1 calculations, equal to 33,000 lhs. raised 
1 foot high per minute , and it continued 
i throughout the day of 8 hours, amounts to 
i 1.50 lbs. conveyed a distance of 20 miles, at 
1 a speed of 2j miles per hour. 

, Horse' ron In earthwork, a contrivance 
for drawing up loaded wheelbarrows from 
| the bottom of deep cuttings for railways, 
docks, &c., by the assistance of a horse, 
which walks to and fro Instead of round 
as in the horse -gin. 

Horsf'shor. In fortification , a work of 
a round or oval form. 

IIoh tus Sic ers, dry garden. A collec- 
tion of dried plants kept in paper or 
books. 

Hosan'na. In the Jewish rituals, a term 
signifying Save now. Hosnnna became 
latterly the name of a prayer, rehearsed 
on the several days of the feast of taberna- 
cles, and in which the word was often 
repeated. 

Hose. 1. A term synonymous with 

stockings. 2. The name of the leathern 

pipe used with fire-engines, for conveying 

the water. 3. The leathern pipe used 

in ships for conveying water from the 

main decks into the casks. 4. The 

hollow part of a spade, or othpr tool of a 
similar kind, which receives the end of 
I the shaft or handle. 

' Hos'pital Gan'orenk, a peculiar form 
of gangrene which sometimes prevails iu 
i hospitals. 

, Hospitall'ers, an order of religious 
knights, known now by the title of 
j Knights of Malta. They took the name 
< of Hospitallers from their building an i 


hospital, at Jerusalem, tor the reception [ 
of pilgrims. f 

Hospi'tium, a Latin word for an itin : 
used, in old law books, for an Inn of Court, 
and sometimes for a monastery , or common 
inn for the accommodation of travellers. 

Hos'podar, a title borne by the primes 
of Walachia and Moldavia, who receive 
their in vesti turcs from the Grand Seignior. 

Hour, from hostui, a victim. The name 
given, in the Romish rituals, to the ele- 
ments of the Eucharist, or rather to the 
consecrated wafer. 

Hot'bed. A bed of earth with horse- 
dung or other manure, and covered with 
glass, for raising early plants, or such as 
will not thrive in cold soil. 

Hotih'pot. In law, a mixing of land 
given in inarriago with lands in fee falling 
by descent. 

IIot'-flite, an apartment beated by 
stoves or steam pipes, in which padded 
or printed calicoes arc dried hard. 

Hot'house. A building heated by flues, 
for rearing exotic plants, which requite 
a warm atmosphere and soil. 

Ho'i'wall. A wall for the growth of 
fruit-trees, built with flues for being 
heated in severe weather. 

Hound. In zoology, the Cants renaticus, 
Lin. The hound, the pointer, and the 
terrier differ between themselves only in 
si/e and the proportions of the limbs. The ! 
greyhound is longer and more lank. | 

Hoc nds. In nautical language, the pro- 1 
jecting parts of the head of a ship. 

Hou'ri, a nymph ol Mahomnied's para- 
dise. 

House Sax. hus. In astrology, the si- 
tuation of a planet in the heavens, ulso 
the twelfth part of the zodiac. 

HocsF'noTE. In law, a sutheient allow- 
ance of wood to repair the houses of the 
tenant and supply fuel. 

Houhe'brkakino. The breaking into a 
hou>e by daylight with intent to commit 
a felony : the same by night is burglary. f 

Housi'unk, or Hous'ino. Among sea- ! 
men, a small line formed of thin strands, i 
smaller than ropeyam, used for seizings, | 
&c. { 

llors'tNO. In the manage, a piece of i 
cloth fastened to the hinder part of a 
saddle, and covering the horse's croup ■ ] 

called also boot-housmq . Also a cloth laid 

over a saddle. 2 The same as house- 

line (q. v.) 3. In architecture, the space 

taken out of one solid to admit ot the in- 
sertion of another. 

HowTr/ra, Germ, haulntze. A kind of 
mortar or short gun, mounted on a field- 
carriage, and used for throwing shells, &e. 

It differs from a mortar in having the 
trunnions in the middle. ! 

How kfr. A two-masted Dutch vessel ; ; 

also a fishing boat, with one mast, used I 
on the coast of Ireland. j 
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Hot, a small vessel usually rigged as a 
sloop, and employed for conveying pas- 
sengers and goods from place to place on 
the sea-coast, or to or from a ship in a 
road or bay. 

Hij'mkbt, Order or St. The highest 
Bavarian order of knighthood, instituted 
in 1444. 

Hue and Crt. In law, the common 
process of pursuing a felon. 

Huer, or Hoer, the Icelandic name of 
certain fountains of boiling water in Ice- 
land, otherwise called Geysers. 

Htr'or knots. A name formerly given 
to the Protestants m Prance. The name 
is supposed to be a corruption of the 
German word Hi dgenossen, which means 
sworn-fellows. 

Hui'bhierh. Civil officers in France, 
whose attendance is necessary in every 
judicial tribunal, from that of a justice of 
the peace to tin* Court of Cassation. 

lini/rsTON (Ger.). In music, the se- 
condary note of a shake. 

Hulk, Hut. hulk, the body of a ship 
The word is applied only to the body of 
an old ship, which is laid by as unfit for 
use. The old vessels employed in raising 
sand, ballast, &c., in the river Thames, 
and wherein a certain class of convicts 
are kept at hard labour, arc by way of 
eminence styled the hulks. 

Hull. 1. The outer covering of a nut, 
grain, &c. 2. The body oi a ship, ex- 

clusive of her masts, yards, and rigging. 
Hull down expresses that the hull of a 
ship is concealed by the convexity of the 
sea 

Htn-oTiin'isM, from uhrj, matter, and 
fft of, God. The doctrine that matter is 
God, or that there is no God but matter 
and the universe. 

Hi man'i ill's. In Scotih colleges, the 
Itferec hu mam ores, nr grammar, rhetoric, 
and belles lettres, including the study of 
the ancient classics, in distinction from 
philosophy and science The student in 
humanities is called a humanist. 

Hum'uoldite, n rare mineral which oc- 
curs in small and nearly colourless crys- 
tals, irregularly aggregated, and which 
seems to contain the same elements ns 
datoiite. Named in honour of Humboldt. 

Hu'Mrnt'9, Lat. from a tfjstg. In ana- 
tomy, (1 ) The arm from the shoulder to 
the forearm. (2.) The shoulder. 

Hum mock, an eminence of land resem- 
bling a smooth rounded cone, as seen fiom 
the deck of a vessel at sea. 

IIc'mor, Lat. trom humus, the ground, 
whence moisture arises. A general name 
for any fluid of the body except the blood. 

Hu'morai. Patholoov, that pathology 
which attributes all diseases to disordered 
Btates of the fluids or humours, without 
taking solids into consideration. 


Ru'mocrs (of the eye). The aqueous 
humour is the transparent fluid occupying 
the space between the crystalline lens 
and cornea, both before and behind the 
pupil. The crystalline humour ov lens is a 
small transparent solid body, occupying 
a middle position in the eye between the 
aqueous and vitreous humours. It is the 
principal Instrument in refracting the rays 
of light, so as to form an image on the 
retina. The vitreous humour is a fluid 
contained in the minute cells of a trans- 
parent membrane, occupying the greater 
part of the cavity of the eye, and all the 
space between the crystalline and retina, 

Hu'muun, the narcotic principle of the 
hop ( hurnulus ). 

Hv'molus, the hop: a genus of perennial 
climbing plants. Durcia — Fentandria. 
Named from humus, the ground. One 
species {11. lupulus) cultivated in Britain. 
See IIop. 

Hun'dred, a division or part of a county 
in England, supposed to have originally 
contained 100 families, 100 able men for 
the king’s w ars, or 100 manors , but as the 
word means literally a circuit , it is proba- 
ble that Alfred’s divisions had no refer- 
ence to number. 

IIunoa'run Machine, a hydraulic en- 
gine on the principle of Hero’s fountain, 
so called from its having been lirst em- 
ployed in draining a mini at Chemnitz, 
in Hungary. The action is produced by 
the condensation of a confined portion of 
air, produced by the descent of a high 
column of water contained in a pipe, and 
therefore acts with a force proportionate 
to the weight of such column. It is a 
machine highly deserving of attention. 

Hun'uary Water, water distilled from 
tops of rosemary flowers with some spirit 
of wine Thus named from its having 
been first prepared for a queen of Hun- 
gary. 

Ht’b'dle. 1. A crate of osiers, twigs, 

or sticks of various forms. 2 In Jorti 

fication, tw igs interwoven close together, 
sustained by long stakes, and usually 

covered with earth. 3. In husbandry, a 

frame of split timber or hazel rods wattled 
together, used for gates, sheep-folds, &e. 

IIcb'dv -ourdt, a musical instrument, 
the lyra mendteorum of Kircher, colled also 
the t nelle (q. v.). 

HtittuiuNE, Kpan. huracan. A violent 
storm, generally accompanied by light- 
ning, and distinguished by the violence 
of the wind, and the sudden changes in 
direction to w-bioh it is subject. 

II mis r, Hax. a wood. 'Ihe termination 
of the names of some places in England. 

Hurt' k klf, the centaurea cyanus, thus 
named because it is troublesome to cut 
dow'n, and sometimes notches tiie sickle. 

Hus'uaniirv, the business of a farmer, 
comprehending agriculture, the raising 
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ami managing of cattle and other domes- 
tic animals, the management of the dairy, 
and whatever the land produces. This 
term has the same root as husband, viz , 
hax. husbonda, from hits, a house, and 
bw>id, a cultivator or inhabitant. 

Husk. In botany, the glume or that part 
out of which a flower grows. The husks 
of corn ami grasses, are formed of valves, 
and embrace the seed. The husks of small 
giaius constitute thaff. 

}Lt ss\u'. a mounted soldier. The term 
is of Hungarian origin, from huxz, twenty, 
and nr, pay, every twenty houses being 
obliged by order of Mathias 1. (145»),to 
luniish and support one horseman. 

Hi s si i vs, the adherents of John Huss, 
the Bohemian reformer. 

Hr s'rjNos.fi'om Sax. hustmge, the house 
of trials A court held in the guildhalls 
of several English cities, by the principal 
officers of thmr respective corporations — 
The platform erected in the open air to 
Accommodate t lie speakers, &c., at public 
meetings, especially political meetings 

Hr rcH, a name at some coal works for 
n box in which the coal is drawn up out 
of the pit, also the quantity of coal which 
such box can contain. Six hutches make 
a /art (about 14 ewt.). 

Ilrrro'MiN Tukort. In geolog y, the 
I’iu tonic theory, first advanced by Dr. 
Hutton. 

Hy'actkth t*ce Hyacinthtts) 1. A 
g»ui much prized by jewellers. It is a 
subspecies of pyramidal zircon, of a deep 
gold or amber colour. Its constituents 
me zireonia 70, silica 25, and oxide of 
Icon 0 5. It occurs embedded in gneiss 

ami syenite, in basalt and lava. 2. In 

botany (see Hyacin ihus). 

H y aun'thine. 1 As an adjective, of 

the colour of hyacinth. 2. Asa substan- 

tue, the name of a mineral which usually 
occurs in rectangular eight-sided prisms. 
It is brownish, transparent, and causes 
d mhle refraction. 

HiAcris'THt s, the hyarmth: a genus of 
perennial plants. Hexandna — Monomynxn. 
Named vxxteOes , from the friend of Apol- 
lo, who was turned, according to the ; 

? vts, into this flower. The Hare bell 
If non-scriptus), the only British type of 
this genus, is by some placed in the genus 
Sell! a. 

IIy'ades, from vain, a watery constel- 
lation In astronomy the seven stars in 
the bull’s head, the principal of which is 
Aidebacan — In mythology, the daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione. 

H \ n a , a genus of ferocious nocturnal 
animals, somewhat allied to the dog. Or- 
der Carnana, family Carnivora, division 
Ihffttigmda. There are three species, the 
gn > , the brown, and spotted hyienas. 
They are found from India to Abyssinia, 


and Senegal. Name 'Causes- was anciently 
applied to any cunning animal. 

H ybekbu'reans, ua-ig . beyond, and fiepoit, 
north wind. The name given by the 
ancients to the unknown inhabitants of 
most of the northern regions of the globe. 

II y'i,eknac'c mim, (Lat.), a wintering 
place. A term in botany for that part of 
a plant which protects the embryo herb 
from external injury. It is an organic 
body, which sprouts from the surface of 
different parts of a plant, inclosing the 
i udiments of the new shoot, and which is 
capable of evolving a new individual per- 
fectly similar to the parent. 

Hyb'ohont, from v&oe, and dens. A 
sub family of shniks (fossil), according to 
the arrangement of M. Agassiz. They 
seem to have begun with the coul forma- 
tion, and to have ceased at the beginning 
of the chalk formation. 

Hyb'oiihs, a genus of fossil fishes pecu- 
liar to the oolitic formations. 

Hyb'hid, from vjSfif, an injury; mon- 
grel : applied to the offspring both of ani- 
mals and plants when of different species. 
Neither hybrid animals nor plants propa- 
gate their species. 

HioAa'THRtTs, from water, and 

a^flfav. a joint. The disease called ver- 
nacularly white swelling, which systema- 
tic writers usually distinguish into two 
kinds, rheumatic and scrojulous. 

Hydatihs 1 A genus of Entozoa, of 
the Tamioid family. Name from tiesf, 
water, being characterised by their being 
formed of a membrane containing a 
water like fluid. They form the genus 

Cyxtuereus, ltud. 2. Little transparent 

vesicles of a water-hke fluid, found espe- 
cially in dropsical patients. 

Htd'num, the truffle or tuber. A genus 
of plants. Cryptogamta — Fungi. Some 
species of the genus of mushrooms are 
eaten on the continent, but many are poi- 
sonous. The hedgehog mushroom and 
paulet, are examples. 

Hy’dha, from uico$, water. 1. A fabu- 
lous monster with many heads, said to. 
have infested the lake of Lerna, and was 

killed by Hercules. 2 The female snake 

or water-serpent, an immense constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, extend- 
ing for about 100 1 ', from the west to east, 
beneath the Crab, the Lion, and the Vir- I 
gin : it represents the water-serpent i 

killed by Hercules. 3 The fresh -water 

polypus, a genus of gelatinous polypi 
which may be regarded as un animated ' 
stomach, provided with tentacula for j 
catching its food. Their most wonderful 
property is that of being constantly re 
produced by the indefinite excision of 
their parts, so that they can be multi 
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plied at will by division. Their natuuil 
Increase in by shoots. 

11 ythian'o! a, a genus of arborescent 
and shrubby plants. Decandrta—Dujynia. 
Name from water, and a.yyes, a 

vessel Temperate climates. Some of the 
species are cultivated in our gardens, as 
the Chinese guelder rose, &c. 

Hy'diiant, from obecuvcn, to Irrigate. A 
pipe with the necessary valves, &e., hy 
which water is raised and discharged 
from the main conduit of an aqueduct. 

Hyuhmioi'uu, vbuf, and a^yv^cs, sil- 
ver. An eruptive disorder occasioned by 
the use of mercury. 

H > UR a h'g > in m, Vh^ot^yv^os , from tibeef, 
water, and ctgyvgot, silver. Mercury or 
quicksilver. 

Hy'dkate, from water. A com- 

pound not crystallised, in which water is 
chemically combined with some other 
substance in atomic proportion, as in 
slaked lime, which in f henucal language 
is a hydntti • of lime, or lime hydiatcd, that 
is, combined with water. The water so 
lidihedin the process of crystalline bodies, 
is teimed water oj trystaUizatum. 

IIuiRA.n'j.je, from vbivg, water, and 
etvkoi, a pipe. Relating to the convey- 
ance of water through pipes. 

Hidrav ucon, the water organ. An 
ancient musical instrument, acted upon 
I by water. Its construction is now uu- 
* certain. 

| Hydrau'mch, the science which relates 
I to the motion of non elastic fluids, as 
1 water, and the construction of all kinds 
| of instruments and machines by which 
| the force of such lluids is applied to prac- 
tical purposes. See Hydrodynamics. 

Hr'i'RioDATE, a compound of the hydri- 
odic acid with a salifiable base. 

Hi URioa'ic Acm, an acid formed by 
the combination of hydrogen with iodine 
in equal volumes. It occurs in the gas- 
eous state, but combines readily with 
water, like the hydrochloric acid. 

Hyurobhom'h! Acid, an acid composed 
of equal volumes of hydrogen and bromine. 

HYnaocAR'iioN, a combination of hy- 
drogen with carbon; e.g., otherinc. 

Hy'dro-car'hdryts, compounds of car- 
bon and hydrogen, all of which arc highly 
combustible. 

Hy droc kpu'alus, Lat. from , w a ter , 

and jsi<p«A* 7 > the head. Dropsy of the 
brain or head ; a disease of which there 
are two sorts, the acute and chronic. The 
first is particularly fatal among children 
from two to seven years of age, in its 
first stage it is simply inflammation of the 
brain. The second is often a congenital 
disease, and is eonnected with cachexy 
and debility : it is always dangerous. 

Hydkochlo'ratk, a stilt formed by the 


hydrochloric acid with a base. Accord- 
ing to some chemists, hydroehl orates ex ist 
only when water is present; when the 
water is withdrawn the salt passes to a 
chloride. Thus, crystallised culinary salt 
is a chloride of sodium, but lu solution it 
is a hydroehlorate of soda. 

IIydrochi.o'ric Acin,an acid formed by 
equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine : 
muriatic acid, or spirit of salt, or marine 
acid. When pure it occurs in the gaseous 
slate, but combines readily with water ; 
its solution is extensively employed in 
the arts. 

H Yi>nocHi,o'Rir>R, a compound of hydro- 
gen, chlorine, and carbon, in atomic pro- 
portions. 

Hyprocy'anate, a salt formed by the 
union of the hydrocyanic acid with a 
salifiable base. 

Hydrocya'nic Acid, an acid consisting 
of equal volumes of hydrogen and cyano- 
gen. It is called also prussic arid, be- 
cause it was first obtained from Prussian 
blue. It is a transparent colourless 
liquid at ordinary temperature's, but is 
very volatile. Diluted with times its 
weight of water, it forms medicinal prns- 
mc and. It is a deadly poison One drop 
of the pure acid introduced into the 
fauces of the strongest clog produces death 
after one or two convulsive respirations. 

Hyuroiiyna'mics, from vbu%, water, and 
Suva / ms, force. The branch of natural 
philosophy which treats of the mechani- 
cal effects of non elastic fluids, whether 
at rest or in motion It comprehends both 
hydrostatics and hydraulics, (q v.). 

Ht'dro-ter'iio t y'anic Acid, an acid 
obtained In solution from the ferrocya 
nite of potash hy the action of sulphuric 
acid on a solution of that salt. Its colour 
is lemon-yellow ; and by the action of 
strong light or a gentle heat it is decom- 
posed, and hydrocyanic acid and white 
prussiate of iron are formed. 

HY'nuo-FLr'ATRs, salts formed by the 
hydrofluoric acid with bases, culledjtuciles 
by some, and fluorides by other che- 
mists. 

HyoROYi/no'Ric Acn>. When fluor-spar 
(fluoride of calcium) is distilled with twice 
its weight of sulphuric acid, a highly vo- 
latile and eorrosive liquid, w Inch is hy- 
drofluoric and, is obtained. Its constitu- 
tion is as yet imperfectly understood, as 
its basis fluorine fq. v.), has not yet been 
obtained in an insulated form. Analogy, 
however, leads to the inference that it is 
a compound of equal volumes of hydrogen 
and fluorine. It acts powerfully on glass, 
and must therefore be prepared and kept 
in silver or lead vessels, on which it does 
not act. Diluted with about six times 
its weight of water, it u employed for 
etching on glass. 
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Hv'DRo-fXTjosn/icsTEB, salts formed by 
the hydro- fluosilieic acid with bases. 

H y'DJio-Fi,t>o.siLic/i( Acid, a compound 
acid consisting of, 1, hydrofluoric acid, and 
2, fluosilieic acid (in simple mixture, ac- 
cording to Berzelius ) 

Hi dkooen, from vhuq, water, and 
yi¥vet m, to produce. An inflammable, co- 
lourless, and aeriform fluid, the lightest 
of all known substances, and the basis of 
water (q. v.). It is plentifully distributed 
in nature. It is one of the ingredients of 
bitumens, oils, fats, alcohol, and in fact 
of all animal and vegetable bodies. It is 
speedily fatal to animal life when taken 
into the lungs , it does not support com- 
bustion, but uniting with oxygen much 
light and heat are evolved. Being the 
lightest ponderable substance known, it 
is usually assumed as unity in describ- 
ing the sp. gr. of gases. 

Hv'drogenatkd, combined with hy- 
drogen. 

Hy'droqraphy, from via/*, water, and 
•y^a-Qai, to describe. Description of the 
watery part of the terraqueous globe, as 
seas, lakes, &c. It gives an account of 
tides, soundings, bays, gulfs, creeks, 
sands, shoals, &e , the distances and 
bearings of objects from one another, and 
whatever is remarkable, either at sea or 
on the coast. It also comprehends the 
construction of maps and charts for the 
use of navigators, <Sfcc 

H ydrog'vrets, com pounds of hydrogen 
with a simple inflammable body, as car- 
bon, phosphorus, or sulphur, or with me 
tals, c g , carburetted hydrogen is a hj- 
drogurct of carbon, 

Hy'dromavcy, and ftotvrua, pro- 

phecy. Among the ancients a method of 
divination by water. 

HtnftoM'ErER, from udaig, water, and 
fjLir^ov, measure. An 
instrument in com- 
mon use for finding 
the specific gravity of C 
non-elastic fluids It 
consists of a hollopr f A 
ball of glass or metal \ )( J 
with a weight below \J \y 
I it, and a slender stem 
| above, divided into a 
certain number of de- 
grees by marks. In 
pure water it is ad- 
justed to float at a 
particular mark, but 
when immersed in a 
lighter or heavier li- 
quid it floats higher 
or sinks lower. Sometimes the instru- 
ment is adjusted to different fluids by 
moveable weights, while the gradua- 
tions of the scale are made to express 


the specific gravities by the degree to 
which »t sinks The figure represents 
Bilk’s hydrometer, where A is a brass 
ball loaded with a weight B, and sur- 
mounted by a slender stem I), graduated 
into eleven equal purts. It is provided 
with eight weights C, in which a slit is 
cut so as to admit the slender part of the 
stem B into the hole in the centre The 
use of these weights is to adjust the in- 
strument to fluids heavier than water, 
and in which it would not otherwise sink 
to the level of the lowest division on the 
stem D. This is the instrument ordered 
by Act of Parliament for collecting the 
revenue on ardent spirits. 

Hy'dmu-ux'idk, a hydrated oxide. 

Hi oitoi'FRsi ifhu'kic Acid, or Bisul- 
phoret or Hydrogen. A compound of 
2 of sulphur, and 1 of hydrogen. 

Hydroi’h'ane, from tia >{ , water, and 
0oumi, to show. A variety of opal, which 
is opaque when dry, hut by immersion in 
water becomes transparent. 

H riiRora'ii us, a genus of aquatic in- 
sects, and The hydrophilii, 

form the first tribe of the palpicorne fa- 
mily of pentatnerouB coleoptera in Cuvier’s 
arrangement, but in the arrangement of 
Linna-us they form a division of his genus 
Ihjttmu They are variously subdivided. 

Hydropho'bia, from water, and 

0d/2eai, to fear. Canine madness, which is 
always accompanied with a preternatural 
dread of water. Pathologists usually 
regard the disease as the consequence of a 
morbid poison, introduced into the system 
b> the bite of a rabid annual 

Hi nitoi’HTHA i/m i a, from Liba/f, water, 
and ofOakfAos , the eye. A morbid en- 
largement of tho eye, arising from a pre- 
ternatuial Increase of the vitreous or 
aqueous humours. The same name is also 
given to a mere ccdcmatous swelling of 
the eyelid. 

H ydroi’h'ytjb, water- plnnts, vbu^, 
water, and qutov, a plant. The number of 
hydrophytes is very considerable, and their 
situations are more various than could 
have been anticipated Some are covered 
and uncovered daily by the tide , others 
live in abjsses of tin* ocean, at the extra- 
ordinary depth of 1000 feet , and although, 
in such situations, there must reign dark- 
ness more profound than night, many of 
these vegetables arc highly coloured. 

Hydkofnfuwat'ic Trocoh. A name 
which has been given to the apparatus 
more commonly called the pneumatic 
trough. 

Ry'dbops, dropsy, from ub<v{, 

water. A preternatural hydropoid col- 
lection in the cellular substance, or differ- 
ent cavities of the body. Anasarca, hy- 
drocephalus, hydrothorax, ascites, hydro- 
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mctra, and hydrocele are some of the 
apeeicg of the disease. 

Ht'droscope, from viu(, water, and 
cxvrttt, to view. A kind of water-clock 
anciently in use. Time was marked by 
the rise of water, which was allowed to 
flow slowly into a graduated tube. 

Hydrobkdb'nic Ann, seleniuretted hy- 
drogen. A highly deleterious gas, readily 
prepared by treating selenium of potas- 
sium with liquid hydrochloric acid. 

Hydhostat'ica. In natural history, an 
order of Acalepha, characterised by having 
buoyant air vessels, by which they sus- 
pend themselves in their liquid element. 

Hydrostat'jc Halancf. A delicate ba- 
lance employed in finding specific gra- 
vities. 

Hi drostat'ic Beleows. An apparatus 
for illustrating the upward pressure of 
fluids, and the hydrostatic paradox. It 
consists of two circular boards connected 
by leather, to rise and fall like the com 
mon bellows, but without valves, and 
having a pipe three or four feet long, 
communicating with the interior through 
the lower board. Water being poured 
into this tube, the upper board of the bel- 
lows is raised with a force equal to the 
difference between its area and the area 
of the tube. This is the property applied 
by Mr. liramah in the construction of his 
hydraulic press. 

Hi drostat'ic Index An apparatus for 
demonstrating the truth of Pascal’s hy- 
drostatic paradox. 

Hi drostat'ic Paradox. The principle, 
in hydrostatics, that a portion of fluid, 
however small, may he made to counter- 
poise a portion of fluid, however great 
Thus, if to a wide vessel A, a small tube 
31, be attached, com- 
municating with the 
vessel, and if water . 
be poured into either “ 
of them, it will stand 
at the same height 
in both ; consequent- 
ly there is an equili- 
brium between , and 
this holds, whatever 
the shape and size of the vessels mav he. 
This illustrates the principle, that* the 
pressure of fluids is as their height, with- 
outany regard to their quantity. 

Hyduostat'ic Press. See Bramah's 
Press. 

Hydrostatics, from water, and 

rrttTtxbg, static. That branch of hydro- 
dynamics which treats of the weight, 
pressure, and equilibrium of non-elastic 
fluids at rest. It comprehends the doctrine 
of flotation, methods of finding specific 
gravities, &c. 

HvnRosri/rHATEs. Compounds of hy- 
dro&ulpkuric acid. 


Hydro8T7l'ph0het8. Chemical com- 
pounds of bases with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 

HTDRosTrr.rur'Ric Acid. The name 
given by Gay Lussac to a solution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in water It has 
also been called hydrotheionic acid , from 
Quo*, sulphur. 

HvnRo-stu/PHDRors Acid. "When three 
vols. of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and 
two of sulphurous acid gas are mixed to- 
gether. over mercury, they are condensed 
into a solid orange-yellow body, to which 
Dr Thomson has applied the name of 
hydro sulphurous acid. 

Hvdroi-ho'rax, from v%u{, water, and 
floral;, the chest, dropsy of the chest. 

Hi droxan'thic Ann. An acid disco- 
vered by Zeise,of Copenhagen, and since 
considered as an oxy acid, and described 
under the name of xanthic acid (q v.). It 
is the rarho- sulphuric acid of some che- 
mists, being a compound of two volumes 
of bisulphuret of carbon, and one volume 
of sulphuric ether. 

Hv'droxurl, a hydrate. 

IIvd'rdret, a compound of hydrogen 
with a metal. Sec Hvdrooi ret 

lIvGE'nsihM, the science of health , 
vy/iict, health. The right application of 
medical science to the preservation or re 
storation of health. The term has been 
extensively abused. 

HioaoMEitR, from vy^og, moisture, 
and /uire os. measure. An instrument for 
determining the quantity of vapour in the 
atmosphere Various instruments have 
been contrived for this purpose, some of 
them founded upon the property whiih 
certain substances have of imbibing va- 
pours, and having their dimensions there- 
by altered , others on the prinoiole that 
the moisture of the atmosphere will depo 
stt itself in dew drops upon the surface of 
a colder body in contact with it It is 
upon th s pnnciple that Daniel's hygro 
meter is constructed This consists of two 
small glass bulhR, connected together by a 
glass tube, bent at right angles, as shown 
in the figuie. A very delicate thermo 
meter is inclosed in one bulb, w hich also 
contains some ether, and the other bulb is 
covered with a piece of fine muslin. When 
an observation is to he made, the covered 
bulb is moistened with ether, which by 
evaporation produces intense cold, and 
thereby condenses the etherous vapour 
withm. Evaporation from the further 
bulb is const quentlv promoted, and the 
temperature of its exterior surface falls , 
a slight ring of dew, coinciding with the 
surface of the liquid within, forms on the 
glass. The thermometer within is to be 
observed during the operation, and the 
temperature indicated bv it nt the instant 
when the dew appears on (or disappears 
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from) the glass, is called the deu point, 
and will be found several degrees below 



the temperature indicated by the thermo- 
meter in the stem of the lnstrumc nt The 
dc w point being found, the hygromctric 
state of the atmosphere is known 
Hyoromft Rtc, applied to substances 
w hich readily become moist and dry with 
the changes in the atmosphere 
Hvio7o'ism,vX»), matter, and life In 
philosophy the dot trine that matte r lives 
Hymfn*'a, the locust tree a genus 
Decandrta — Monogyma Name from Ity 
men Southern parts of Auk ncn and the 
est Indies The H courbartl affords the 
resin tailed gum antmf 
IlyMFNorHri'i am, the marriage leaf a 
genus of perennial ferns lintain and 
W < 8t Indies 

H tmknoi>'i era, from a membrane, 
and nrrtfos, a wing, membrine winged 
An order of insects characterised by hav 
lug four membranous and naked w ings, of 
whu b the superior are thi largest The 
mouth is composed of mandibles, maxilla', 
and two lips the abdomen of the ft males 
is terminated by an ovipositor or sting 
the wasp and bee are examples 
Hvos< iaminf, a new crjstalline vege 
table principle obtained from henbane, 
( Hgoscyamus ntger ) It is alkaline, and 
highly poisonous. It is the hyosetamta of 
M llrandes 

Hyoscy amos, the .Henbane a genus of 
herbaceous plants. Ventandrxa — Mono 
gynta Name from vt , a. hog, and x-uotuot, 
a bean The H m ger or black henbane is 
common in Britain it is highly poisonous, 
but also highly useful in medicine 
Hxp^'thrai., from ware, above, and 


euOr^, the air, open above Applied to 
certain ancient temples whitb had ten 
columns on each facade, were surrounded 
by double porticoes, and hud cella in- 
tirely exposed to the air, bin ing no roof 
HtPAriACir, vxakkctyri, change A 
grammatical figure c onsisting of a mutual 
change of cases Thus \ lrgil wnte s dare 
classxbus austros, for dare classes austtxx. 

&*c II Y TERRA TON 

H YPANTHO DIVM, a foTUl Of Inflo rP<iCPnC0 
when the rtceptacle is fleshy, but not in 
closed m an involucruin 
II y'i mi, over and above A term 

used in composition to denote some excels. 

H y m r'b ay on , uirt^arov, transposition, 
a grammatical figure which consists m 
the inversion of the proper order of w ords 
and sc ntences 1 he species are the anns- 
trophe, the hypallage, the sjnehysis, the 
tmesis, the parenthesis, and the true 
h> pei baton, which consists in a long ro- 
te ntion of the verb which completes tho 
sentence 

Hyi er'bola, from Ctn^Cokri, an excess. 
A section of a cone made by a plane, so 
that the plane makes a greater angle with 
the base of the cone than that forme d bv 
the base and side of the cone, and if the 
plane be produt ed so as to cut the oppo- 
site cone, another hyperbola will bo 
formed, which is called the opposite hy- 
pe rliola to the former 
Hyi er b<m e, vartfifiokti, excess A rhe- 
torical figure which expresses more than 
the truth, or which represents thing* 
much greater or smaller, better or worse, 
than they really aie 

“ fie was so gaunt, the case of a flageolet was 
a mansion for him.”— Shakspearc. 
HypErbol'ic Cyi.'inoroid, a solid gene- 
rate d by the revolution of a hyperbola 
about its conjugate axis 
H yfer'boi ic Oo'nojd, a conoid formed 
by the revolution of a hyperbola about 
its axis 

IIyper'boloid, from hyperbola, and u$oc f 
like A hyperbolic conoid 
Hyperbo'bean, from Crff, beyond, and 
Cofia e, the north, most northern. Tho 
am tents applied this epithet to all people 
and plae es to the north of the Scythians, 
and which they considered to enjoj a 
delightful climate, being beyond the do 
main of Boreas, or the north wind ' They 
we*rc, however, the Laplanders, tho 8a- 
moiedes, and the Kubsians about the White 
Sea 

HvrERCATALEc'Tic, from urt*, beyond, 
and xarakvtlti , termination* An epithet 
for a verse whic h has one or more sjlla 
hies bejond the regular measure 'W hen 
it contains only one sj liable in excess, it 
is usually called a hypermeier, 
l t 
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Hyper'iccm, the St. John's-tcort : a very 
extensive genus of plants. Polyadelphui — 
Polyandria. Name from trig, over, and 
uxuv, a spectre, because it was believed 
to have the power of driving away evil 
spirits. About 60 species, of which 11 are 
indigenous in Britain. 

Hvp'ehochk, Or pre eminence. In mu- 
sic, an interval of nearly one comma and 
a half. 

IIyperbthe'ne, \ from vrtq, above, and 

Hy'i-erstene, f trOtvoi, strength. Bris- 
matoidal or Labrador scliiller-spar : a 
mineral of a greenish black colour, but 
nearly copper-red on the cleavage. It 
consists of silica 54 - 25, magnesia 14, alu- 
mina 2’ 2.1, lime 1ft, oxide of iron 24 5, 
water 1. It is often cut for brooch -stones, 
&c., and has then a beautiful copper-red 
colour. 

Hyperthy'rum, uiTif , and 6v{x, a door. 
In architecture , the lintel of a doorway. 

Hyi'Eiitho'pht, from vrt$, above, and 
rqotpi j, nutrition. A morbid increase in 
any organ, without change in the nature 
of its substances. 

llv'riiEN, vQtv, under one. A note of 
conjunction between compound words, as 
In five -leaved. 

Hy'po, i ',ff 0 , under. A Greek prefix, op- 
posed to hyper. 

Hypob'ole, from vro, under, and #aA A<u, 
to throw. A rhetorical figure in which 
several things are enumerated winch 
seem in favour of the opposite argument, 
and each of them is refuted in order. 

HyrocAu'tm m, vro, and xatce, 1 burn. 
In ancient architecture, a vaulted chamber 
containing apparatus for beating apart- 
ments by means of earthen tubes. 

1I\ Pin hon'dkia, from vro, under, and 
Xovfyot, a cart i luge. The spaces in the 
abdomen immediately under the false ribs 
on each side of the epigastrium , in the one 
is the liver, and in the other the spleen. 

HvroctioN'DiuAMs, 1 Vapours or low- 

Hypochoni»hi'acism, i ness of spirits 
often accompanied by weariness of liio, 
misanthropy, or spleen. The corporeal 
symptoms are commonly flatulency in 
the stomach and bowels, acrid eructations, 
costiveness, copious discharge of pale 
urine, spasmodic pains in the head, and 
other parts of the body, giddiness, palpi- 
tations, general sleeplessness, dimness of 
sight, lauguor, Ac. 

HypogjBocs, l<xs, find <yy, earth. In 
botany, applied to all the parts of plants 
beneath the surface of the ground. 

Hypuoab'tjuom, Lat. from vro, under, 
and ycta'rrjf, the stomach. The lower 
anterior region of the abdomen, from a 
little below the umbilicus to the pubes : 
called the hypogastric region. 


Hypoo'ene, from vro, under, and ytvofxai 
to produce , nether-formed. Applied to 
rooks which have assumed their forms 
and stiucturo at a depth from the surface. 

Hypo'cynous, vro, and yvvri. a female. 
In botany , applied to anything growing 
from below the base of the ovarium. 

Hyponi'tuocs Acin. An acid contain- 
ing one volume of oxygen less than the 
nitrous acid. It is a greenish liquid, 
formed by subjecting a mixture of 2 vols. 
of nitrogen and 3 of oxygen to intense 
cold. It combines with bases, and forms 
hyponitrites. 

Hy'pophosphoric Acid, a liquid mix- 
ture of 2 phosphoric acid with 1 phos- 
phorous acid. Dulong gave it the name 
of phosphatic acid. 

IIvpophoh'phorus Actn, an acid which 
is probably a compound of 4 atoms phos- 
phorus, and 3 atoms oxygen. It is ob- 
tained in solution 

H yposck'nicm, vro, and orxv\vi), a scene. 
In ancient architecture, the front w all of a 
theatre, facing the orchestra from the 
stage. 

Hvros'TASis, Lat. for vrotrrafft{ (from 
vro, under, and Itrrvifju, to stand) ; pro- 
perly subsistence or substance : hence 
used by divines in the sense of person or 
being. ’ Thus the Holy Trinity consists of 
three hypostases or persons. 

H ypoxiu-PHi 'ric Acin, an acid procured 
in solution by passing sulphurous acid gas 
through black oxide of manganese sus 
pended in water It consists of 2 vols. of 
sulphur, and ft vols. oxygen. 

llYPoxm.'i’Hr Hors Acid, an acid which 
has not yet been insulated. It is regarded 
as a compound of equal volumes of sul- 
phur and oxygen. 

Hi 1 -oTnr/cA, vroOyxv), a pledge. A term 
in civil law for the obligation whereby 
the effects of a debtor are made over to 
his creditor, to secure the debt. 

IIypothri a'tjon, from hypotheca. The 
pledging of a ship or goods for the repay- 
ment of money borrowed to carry on a 
voyage: otherwise called bottomry. 

Hypo'thencsf, vro and rtivee, I stretch. 
In geometry, the longest side of a right- 
angled triangle, or the side opposite the 
right angle. 

Hv 1‘otracbe'i.itim, vro and T£ac;£»jA<>f, 
neck. In architecture, that part of the 
shaft immediately below the neck of the 
capital of a column. 

Hr pot pro's is, vro and rvro{, type. In 
rhetoric, an animated description of a 
scene or event, in language enriched with 
rhetorical figures. 

Hypbiprym'nus, the kangaroo-rat or 
potorooofNew Holland. AgenusofMar- 
supialia, named from ox) Ur^vfMroe, raised 
behind, in allusion to the great length of 
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the hind legs compared with the fore- 
ones. There is but one species known ; 
size of a small rabbit and of a mouse grey. 

Ht'rax, a genus of Pachydermous 
mammalia ; the damans, long placed 
among the Rodentia on account of their 
small size. They are rhinoceroses in mi- 
niature, the horn excepted. 

Hy'bon, a species of green tea,of which 
there are three varieties, hyson, young 
hyson, and hyson skin. These, with impe- 
rial , const! t ute the second and third spring 
crops of the tea plant. 

ilvHTEn'iA, | from iterr if«, the womb. 

llvsTm'ics, i a disease of women, cha- 
racterised by spasmodic affections of the 
nervous system, and which was formerly 
supposed to proceed from the womb. 

IIys'teron I’hot'eron, upTtgov, last, 
reoTt^ov, first. A rhetorical tisrurc, in 
w hich that word which should follow is 
put first: vulgarly, the cart before the j 
horse. 

11 ysterot'omy, from the womb, 

and nu.vu, to cut. The Caesarian operation. 

Hysthici'asis, from Cerr^ry^, a porcu 
pine. A singular disease of the hairs, in 
which they stand erect like porcupines' 
quills. 

H yh'thix, C/rr^r/l, a porcupine. A ge 
mis of mammiferous animals Order R» 
dentin. The porcupines are readily known 
by the stiff and sharp spines or ciuills with 
which they are armed, like the hedge 
hog. They live in burrows, and have 
many of the habits of the rabbit. To 
their grunting voice, and thick truncated 
muzzle, they are indebted for being com- 
pared to the pig, and for their correspond 
ing French appellation, pore eptc ( whence 
porcupine). The true or common porcu 
pine (JI. crutatn, Lin.) inhabits the south 
of Europe, and is also found in liarbary 
From this are separated the Atherurus, 
Cuv., the Eretuon, F. L’uv., and the Syne- 
theres, F. Cuv. 

I. 

I, the ninth letter and the third vowel 
of the English alphabet Asa numeral it 
stands for one, whether along or com- 
bined with other numeral letters. Placed 
before V or X it subtracts itself, and the 
numerals denote one less than the V or 
the X, but when it is placed after V or 
X, it denotes the addition of a unit. 

I cm'bic tKng ), for Fr. tamlufue , 1 A p o- 

Iam'bi s (I, at.), for Ur. iafj&oe- i eticul 
foot consisting of two syllables, the first 
short and the last long, as adore. Hence 
verses composed of short and long sylla- 
bles alternately are termed i arnbirs. 

I'bkx, a species of goat which inhabits 
the most elevated situations of the east- 
ern *ontinent. The Vapra ibex Lin. 


I'bih, a genus of grallaceous birds of the 
longirostrine family, found only in warm 
climates. The sacred ibis (I. religtmn , 
Cuv.) was reared in the temples of ancient 
Egypt, with a degree of respe ct bordering 
on adoration, for some reason not well 
known. It is found throughout Africa. 
The red ibis inhabits the hot parts of 
America, and is remarkable for its bright 
red colour. 

Ir. In chemistry , a particle used as a 
termination of the names of those acids 
which contain, in (ombination, the high- 
est known quantity of the acidifying 
principle. It is used also when there is 
only one known acid combination of the 
elements, as carbonic acid See An i>. 

lc r., a solid, transparent, brittle body 
formed by the congelation of a fluid by 
abstraction of its bent of fluidity. The 
term is applied only to water and analo- 
gous fluids when frozen, and winch are 
liquid at all temperatures above 32" F. 

Iin'iu no, from ire, and Grr berg, a hill. 
A large mass or hill of ice floating upon 
the sea. Icebergs are common in the po- 
lar seas, and are often of enormous size, 
sometimes 3oo or 400 feet above water, 
and consequently 2100 or 3200 feet below 
water (the relative specific gravities of 
the ice and water being such that every 
foot of ice above the surface of the water 
! corresponds to eight feet below.) When 
floating ice is extended beyond the reach 
of sight it is culled field ice, when smaller, 
but still of very large dimensions, it is 
called a fine ; when a floe is broken up, 
Its fragments form a pack w hen they keep 
closely together, but drift \<e if they are 
scattered. A portion of ice above tho 
common level forms a hummock; a de- 
tached and lofty mass is an iceberg. 

Itr'ituNx, a name given by seamen to 
a bright appearance in the horizon, occa- 
sioned by the light being reflected by fields 
of ice obliquely into the atmosphere, and 
seen before the ice Itself Is visible 

Ice'boat, a boat employed on canals, 
&e , to break the lee in frosty weather, 
it is usually heavy laden and protected by 
iron bow's and keel. The Improved ice 
boat breakH the ice upwards instead of 
downwards, ns in those of tho common 
construction. The ice-boat is called a 
boar or bore in Scotland, perhaps in allu- 
sion to its mode of action. 

Ice'hocbe, a subterranean apartment 
for the preservation of ice during sum- 
mer. The ice should be closely pricked, 
and surrounded with substances of low 
conducting power, as straw, wool, &c. 

It k'i.vnd-moss, a species of liver wort, 
the Crtarxa Icelandic a. 

Ick' laud spar, calcareous spar in its 
purest form. It is used to exhibit the op- 
tical phenomenon of double refraction. 
See Calcareous Spar. 

u2 
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Irr'pLAHT, the Mcsembryanthemvmcrya- 
talhnum, a plant remarkable for the little 
icy and pellucid vesicles which cover its 
surface. 

It h Dirk, Germ, for I serve The motto 
of the Prince of Wales. It was first used 
by John, King of Bohemia, slain at the 
battle of Cressy, when it was adopted by 
Edward the Black Prim c, as a mark of 
subjection to his father Edward III. 

Ichnsxj'mon. 1. In zoology, the man- 
gouste of Egypt, an animal larger than our 
cat, and slender as a marten. It takes its 
name (i^vivttaiy, from to follow) 

from its hunting for the eggs of the croco- 
dile. It is domesticated and kept for 
destroying rats and mice. The Euro- 
peans at Cairo call it Rharaoh's rat; the 
nativesnems. See Mangoustr. 2 In en- 

tomology, a genus of hyraenopterous 
insects of the family Rupuora, Cuv , 
thus named from the circumstance of its 
preting upon the posterity of the Lepi- 
doptera under the form of caterpillars, 
just as the quadruped so named destroys 
the crocodile, by breaking its eggs. There 
are 1200 species. 

Ichnog'rai’ht, from iysoi, a footstep, 
and y^apee, to describe. 1. In perspective, 
the view of anything cut off by a plane, 
parallel to the horizon just at the base of 

the object 2. In architecture, the plan 

of a building exhibited by a transverse 

section 3. The term is sometimes used 

to designate a description of ancient works 
of art, as statuary, paintings. &e. 

Ich rHToi/oOT, from a fish, and 

hoyoi- discourse. That branch of zoology 
which treats of the structure, classifica- 
tion, and habitudes of fishes. 

Ichthyokm 'ars, from ryffae, a fish, and 
ratv{ 0 (> a lizard, the fish lizard An ex- 
tinct genus of marine-lizard or reptile, 
approaching to the characters of a fish in 
its organization. Several species have 
been ascertained, some of which are of 
enormous size 

Tchthv'osis, the fish-skin disease, from 
i%6bi' a fish. It is characterised by a 
thickened, hard, rough, and in some cases 
almost horny texture of the intpguments 
of the body, with some tendency to scali- 
ness, like the skin of a fish, 
j Ilon'oc lasts, image-breakers, from 
| ttxw, an image, and xAoto-njf , a breaker. 
A name which Catholics give to those who 
reject the use of images in their religious 
worship. 

I( onog'rafjit, from uxw, an image, 
ami y^apu, to describe. The description 
of ancient statues, busts, paintings in 
fresco, mosaic work, <fcc. 

ImsAHr'oRON , from uxocrt, twentv, and 
’if a, a basis- A regular solid, consisting 


of twenty triangular pyramids, which 
have their heights and bases equal, and 
whose vertices therefore meet in the cen- 
tre of the circumscribing sphere. 

Icosan'dria, from uxoft, twenty, and 
avr,f, a man The twelfth class of plants 
in Linnaeus’s sexual system, consisting of 
such as have hermaphrodite flowers, fur- 
nished with twenty or more stamens in- 
serted into the calyx. Epithet tcosandrtan 

Idk In chemistry, a termination for 
certain compounds which are not acid , as 
oxides, chlorides, bromides, and iodides. 

Ii>e'a, Lat. for i^ia, from jSsw, to see. 

In popular language, idea signifies the 
same thing as conception, apprehension, 
notion. To have an idea of anything is 
to conceive it. In philosophical use, it does 
not signify that act of the mind w'hich 
we call thought or conception, hut somo 
object of thought — Reid. Whatever the 
mind perceives in itself, or is the imme- 
diate object of perception, thought, or 
understanding, that I call an idea — Locke. 
The word thia, as used by 1‘indar, Aris- 
tophanes, and St. Matthew, represenled 
“the visual abstraetion of a distant ob 
ject, when wesep the whole without dis 
tinguislung its parts ” Plato adopted it as 
a technical term, and as an antithesis to 
uhuka, or sensuous images, and transient 
and perishable emhlpms or mental words 
of ideas DesCartcs introduced into his 
philosophy the fanriful lijpothesis of ma- 
terial ideas, or certain eontigunitions of 
the brain, which were so many moulds to 
the influxes of the exit. nil world Mr. 
Locke adopted the term, hut extended its 
signification to w hatever is thp immediate 
object of the mind’s attention or consci- 
ousness. Mr Hume, distinguishing those 
repiesentations whuh are accompanied 
w ith a sense ofa present object from those 
reproduced by the mind itself, designated 
the former bv unprtssions, and confined 
tilt' w ord idea to the latter — S. T. Cole- 
ridge. 

Iih'al An imaginary model of perfec- 
tion, considering ideas os images or forms 
m the mind. Thus we speak of the ideal 
of beauty, the ideal of virtue, Ac. 1 

Idealism That system or theory that j 
makes everj thing to consist in ideas, and j 
denies the existence of material bodies — 
Walsh. Materialism is a circumference 
without a centre, idealism is a centre 
without a circumference. — Guesses at 

Truth. 

lons'TiTv, Personal. The sameness of 
the conscious subject, T, throughout all 
the various states of which it is the sub- 
ject 

Ideographic Oh aract r.as , from < , and 
y^xpu, I write In philology, characters 
I w inch express figures or notions. 
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Idkoi/ogv , from iha, an idea, and Xeyog, 
discourse. The doctrine of ideas. 

Ideb, Lat. pi. of iduB. Eight days of 
each month in the Roman calendar, the 
first day of which fell on the 13th of .Janu- 
ary, February, April, June, August, Sep- 
tember, November, and Decembor ; and 
>n the 15th of March, May, July, and 
■‘ctober 

Imolec'tric, electric perse, from ihiog , 
and tXiXT£ixo{> 

Idiopath'ic, from tdiog, peculiar, and 
truQog, affection. An epithet applied to 
diseases which arc primary, and not con- 
secutive upon any other disease. The 
term is opposed to symptomatic and sym- 
pathetic. 

I diosyn'cr a.cy, from i^tog, peculiar, erve, 
with, and xfcsertg, a temperament. A 
peculiarity of constitution, in which a 
person is affected by certain agents, which 
produce no effect on the generality of 
persons. 

Id'iot. In law, one born without un- 
derstanding, or who lias lost it by dis- 
ease, so as to have no lucid intervals, the 
lunatic is one who has lucid intervals. 

Ioio'ticon. A dictionary of words in 
one dialect, or of one tract of a country. 

I'iiocrase, a mineral. The vesuvian of 
'Werner, found in lava, and formerly mis 
taken for the h jacinth. Named from 
j$«x, form, and y^xtng, mixture, in allu 
sion to its occurring both in a massive and 
crystallised form. Its primitive form is 
a four-sided prism, with square bases. 

I. E., a contraction of td est, that is to 
say. 

L/neous Rocks. Rocks produced by 
the action of fire ; igneus, fiery. 

Iunes'i r.NT, Lat. ignewens Giving out 
sparks of fire when struck with steel, &c. 
Flint is an tgnescent mineral. 

Io'nib Fm'i’ds, a meteor of light which 
appears in the night over marshy grounds, 
occasioned by the liberation and ascent of 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas. It is popu 
larly knownas IV ill o’-thc W't.s/>,and Jack- 
o' Lantern. 

Tcni'tion, from ignis, fire. A body 
heated to redness is said to be in a state 
of ignition. Gold, silver, eopperjron, and 
platinum may be ignited without melting , 
but lead, tin, bismuth, zinc, and antimony 
melt before they become ignited. 

Icino'ule. Those birds of piey which 
cannot be easily employed in falconry are 
t "rim'd ignobles : they are much more nu- 
merous than the nobles. The Eagles, Gos- 
hawks, Sparrowhawks, and Kites are 
ignobles ; the Common Falcon and Ger- 
falcon are. nobles. 

Ionora'mvs. In law, a Latin word sig- 
ni tying we do not know, and used bv the 
grand jury, as the term of indorsation. 


when they ignore, or throw out a bill of 
indictment for want of sufficient evidence. 

Iguan'ida, a family of Saurians, pos- 
sessing the general form, long tail, and 
free and unequal toes of the Lacertlans ; 
their eye, ear, &c. are all similar, but their 
tongue is fleshy, thick, and non-exten- 
sible, and only emarginuted at the tip. 
They are divided into two sections, the 
Agamians and the Jguanians proper. In 
the first, there are no palatine teeth ; 
in the second, thero are teeth in the 
palate. 

Iouan'odon, an extinct fossil, herbivo- 
rous reptile, of great size (70 feet or so in 
length), discovered in the strata of the 
Tiigate Forest, by Dr. Muntell, and thus 
named from iguana, and ohcvg, a tooth, on 
account of the resemblance of its teeth to 
those of the iguana. 

If/isuM, Lat. from uktee, to turn about. 
The last portion of the small intestines, 
thus named from its convolutions. 

I'li x, the holly. A genus of evergreen 
shrubby trees. Tetrandria — Tetragyma. 
There are fourteen species enumerated by 
Don, of which the I. aguifolium is the 
llritish type. Ten or eleven varieties of 
this species are, however, established. 

Ii.'rA. In anatomy, the small intestines ; 
also that part of the abdomen in which 
they are inclosed. 

Ii.'iac, an epithet for pnrts connected 
with, or situated near, the ilia. The iliac 
region is that part of the abdomen between 
the ribs and the loins 

Ii/tu! 1'vssion, a disease consisting of 
severe griping pains and vomiting, accom- 
panied by spasm of the muscles of tho 
abdomen. Thus named from the ileum 
being regarded as its seat. 

Ii.ia'imvt: Convtrsion. In logic, that 
in which the truth of the converse follows 
from the truth of the given proposition. 

li.u ' minatj. 1. Among caily Chris- 
tians, persons who had received baptism. 
— 2. Certain associations of men in mo- 
dern Europe, who combined tooverthrow 
the existing religious institutions, and to 
substitute for them the law of reason. 

H. Graduates are styled illummati of 

their particular universities 

Im.u'min ac inc.. The art of illustrating 
and adorning books and manuscripts with 
miniature painting. This was anciently 
a profession, practised by illuminators : 
the writers of the books first finished 
their part, and the illuminators filled up 
the blanks left with appropriate illumina- 
tions, oftvn with gieat skill and taste, and 
always with excellent colours. 

Im'age, Lat. imago. I. In optics, the 
figure of any object made by rajs of light 
proceeding f:oin the several points of it 

2. Tn rhetoric , a lively description of 

anything in discourse.— — 3. In religion, a 
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representation of some object of religious 
worship or veneration. 

Imao'inakt. In algebra, a term applied, 
in common with impossible, to certain ex- 
pressions which arise in various algebrai- 
cal and trigonometrical operations, to 
which no value either rational or irra- 
tional can 1)0 assigned; yet being sub- 
stituted In the equations whence they are 
deduced, are found to answer t he co n- 
ditions of the question. Thus, — - is is 
an imaginary quantity, as its value can- 
not be assigned, there being no quantity 
the square of which is -—2. 

Imagination, from image. A power or 
faculty of the mind, by which it conceives 
and forms ideas of things communicated 
to it by the organs of sense. “ The business 
of conception is to present us with an 
exact transcript of what we have felt or 
perceived. But we have also a power of 
modifying our conceptions, by combining 
the parts of different ones, so as to form 
new wholes of our own creation. 1 shall 
employ the word imagination to express 
this power. I apprehend this to be the 
proper sense of the word, if imagination 
he the power which gives birth to the 
productions of the poet and paiuter.”- 
Stewart. 

I'mam, or I'man. A minister of the 
Mohammedan Church, answering to a 
parish priest with us . hut the term is 
I in arly synonymous with our word prelate 

Im'urtcatk, Lot. imbneatus, tiled. Ar- 
ranged like tiles on a house : applied to 
leaves. 

Imbro'ouo (Ttal.), a confounding or 
mixing together. 

1 m'itative. In music, a term applicable 
to music which is composed in imitation 
ot the effects of some of the operations of 
nature, art, or human passion 

Jkmi mo'riai., from tn und mem or ; be- 
yond memory. Inn legal sense, a thing is 
said to be of time immemorial that was 
I before the time of king Edward II. 

I Immek'skin, from tn and mergo A term 
j in astronomy for the disappearance of a 
planet, comet, &c., in consequence of their 
i m ar approach to conjunction with the 
1 sun. Immersion also denotes the begin- 
, lung of an eclipse, or occultation, when 
the body begins to disappear in the shadow 
’ of the obscuring body. 

Jmmoi,a'txon, from mola, a salt cake. A 
ceiemony in lloman sacrifices, which con- 
sisted in throwing upon the head of the 
I victim some corn and frankincense, to- 
j p' thcr with the mola (or salt cake) and 
I wine. 

Im tact, Lat. imj actus. A term, in me- 
chanics, for the sinij le act of one body upon 
another to put it in motion. The point 
I w here the body acts is termed the point of 

j impact. 


Impa'oes (Lat.). In architecture, the | 
rails of a door. 1 

Impairment, from in and palm , a stake. 

1. An enclosure by palisades *2 The 

barbarous mode of torture used by the 
Turks, as a punishment for Christians 
who say anything against the law of the 
Prophet, who intrigue with Mohammedan I 
women, enter a mosque, &e. : it consisting 
in driving a stake vertically through the 
body, and leaving the victim to perish in 

lingering torment. 3. Conjunction of 

two coats of arms pale-watjs, as is the 
case with those of a husband and wife. 

Imi’ana'tiov. In theology, the substan- 
tial of the body and blood of Christ with 
the elements of the Eucharist, without a 
change in their nature. i 

Impan'nixing. In law, the writing down 
of the names of a jury, summoned by the 
sheriff, on a piece of parchment culled a 
pannel. 

1m par' i. an c*. In law, license to a de- 
fendant granted, on motion, to have delay 
of trial to consider of his answer to the 
plaintiff’s action. Hence also the con- 
tinuation of a cause till another day is 
termed an imparlance. The root of the 
term i« Norm emparle r, to hold mutual 
converse , and the origin of the license of 
imparlance was to allow the litigants 
time to discuss their cause of action to- 
gether, and to settle it amicably if pos- 
sible 

Impa'tiens, the Balsam. A genus of 
annual plants (1‘rntandria — Monogyma) : 
thus named because the seed vessels 
burst instantly, on contact with atn ex 
traiieous body, as if impatient of the 
touch. The Touch me-not (Ye,llow Bal- 
sam' is the only British type. 

Impeich'mevt In law, an accusation 
or charge brought against a public officer 
for maladministration in his office, from 
Fr. empicher , to stop or hinder. It is the 
right of the House of Commons to im- 
peach, and the right of the House of Lords | 
to determine impeachments. ! 

Imped'iments In law, such hindrances I 
as prevent a person from suing for Ills , 
rights. Non-age, idiocy, imprisonment, , 
&c , are impediments. i 

Impevmrabil'itv In physics, that pro- 
perty of matter which prevents twobodies 
from being in the same space at the same I 
time: a truth derived from experiment. j 
Jmpi;' 'n att s. Lat. »n and penna, a wing. | 
Swimming birds having short wings, as 1 
the penguin. j 

[ Tmpeh'peot, not perfect, deficient. Ap 
p el: I In grammar, to a tense which ! 

! expresses time indefinitely. 2. In ho- i 

tauy, to flowers wanting anthers orpistils, | 

or both. 3. In music, to incomplete ! 

chords and intervals. j 

Imvk'riai. (Fr.). In architecture, a spe- i 
cies of pom ted dome. j 
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I lnpimu.'TiON, from impetro. A term in 
! toie far the obtaining of anything by re- 
’ quest or prayer. In old statutes, it signi- 
, lies the pre-obtalning of benefices, from 
' the Court of Home, which belonged to 
i the King or other lay-patron of the realm, 
j Im'pf.tub. In mechanics, the force with 
| which one body in motion strikes another , 

! nl «> the. force with which any body moves 
I towards any point. 

Implication » Lat. impliro, 1 involve. 
In law, an inference necessarily arising 
from something declared. 

I Implo'vjum (Lat.). In ancient archi- 
I lecture, the outer part of the court of a 
1 h m sc, exposed to the weather. 

I Impo're, from impono. 1. In printing, 

I to impose a form , is to put it on the im- 
postng- stone, fit on the chase, and thus 
j prepare it for the press. — —2. Legislators 
1 impose taxes, duties, and other buidens 
1 on the country, many of which are vexa- 
j toms, and yield no return to the revenue. 

Imposition of Hands, Lat. unpono , I 
| place upon In ecclesiastics, the s gn and 
, seal of Confirmation and Ordination to 
i the Ministry and to Deaconsiup. 

J lMroR'siBLE. In algebra, the same as 
j imaginary (q v.), 

J I w’rosr. 1. A duty imposed on goods 

imported. 2. The layer of stone which 

I crowns a door-post, pier, or the like, and 
which generally projects and is oraa- 
I inented with mouldings. 

| J Mi’it dona'ti on. 1. The act of focun 

[ dating : applied to plants and animals. 

I 2. In pharmacy, the communication of the 
virtues of some particular substance to a 
i medicine, whether by mixture, coetion, 
j or digestion. 

Impressing, 1 is a compulsory and 
i Impress'ment, J iniquitous mode of ob- 
taining seamen for the Navy. All sea- 
I faring men are liable to be impressed, 

{ unless specially protected by custom or 
i statute. 

Imfrks'sion. I. A copy obtained in 
1 some plastic substance. Thus we take 
impressions of medals in wax , and im- 
pressions of organic bodies arc abundant 
in the strata of the earth’s crust. 2. An 
edition of a book, print, or the like, is 
I called an impressiim, the mechanical part 
1 only being considered, 
j Imprimatur (Lat.), let it be printed. 

The term applied to the privilege, which 
I in some countries must be granted by a 
1 functionary, of printing and publishing a 
, book. 

i Im' print, Fr. imprimer. The names of 
the place where, and by whops, and the 
time, when a book is published, always 
placed at the bottom of the title-page. 
See Colophon. 

Improper Frac'tion. In arithmetic, a 
fraction whose numerator is equal to or 
greater t ban the denominator. 


Impropria'tion, from w and proprius. 
The putting of an ecclesiastical benetlce 
into the hands of a layman, thence called 
an impropriator ; also, the benefice so im- 
propriated. 

Improvisato'ri (Ital.), persons who 
compose and recite verses extempora- 
neously. Improvisator! arc common m 
Italy and Spain ; and although their 
verses are generally within the range of 
mediocrity, tlie readiness with which | 
they are produced never fails to excite 1 
astonishment in people of less flexible J 
intellect and colder fancy. , 

Im'pulsf, from impulsus . Communi- ! 
cated force ; the effect of one body im- j 
pinging against another. j 

InarcbTnq. In gardening , a method of I 
grafting, usually called grafting by ap- I 
p roach. j 

1 n auou r' avion , Lat. tnaugurare , to take ! 
omens. (Synonymous with the eonsecra- I 
tion of a prelate, or the coronation of a 1 
king, it means also ail introduction to | 
any office with certain ceremonies. , 

In Adtri. Droit, (Fr., for “ in another’s 
right”), is where executors or udministra- i 
tors sue for debt or duty, &c., of the tes- 
tator or intestate. I 

In'ca, the title givpn by the natives of , 
Peru to their kings and princes of the 1 
blood , before the conquest of that country 
by the Spaniards. j 

Inc ANTA' rioN, Lat. in and canto , I sing. \ 
A form of words combined with certain i 
eeremoniesand mixtures of heterogeneous ! 
substances, anciently used for supersti- J 
turns purposes. 

Incarna'tion, from in and caro. A . 
term in surgery for the healing up of | 
wounds, and filling the part with new 
flesh — In theology, the union of the God- 
head with the manhood in Jesus Christ. 1 
Inlep'tivk, Lat. incepltvus, from tncipio. 1 
An epithet In grammar for verbs which 
express a pioceeding by degrees in an I 
action , also in mathematics for moments, | 

I which, though of no magnitude them- | 
: Reives, arc yet capable of producing such. 

| Thus a point is inceptive of a line, and 
a line is inceptive of a surface. 

Incehtum Opus. In ancient architec- 
ture, a species of walling composed of 
stones built in without any regularity of 
appearance. 

Inch, Bax. ince - 1. A lineal measure, 
the 12th part of a foot, and equal to three 

barleycorns. r2. Used as a prefix to 

certain small Scottish islands, as lnch- 
Keith, being derived from the Gaelic inis, 
an island. 

In'cides-te, Lat incident, from incido. 
The direction in which one body falls on 
or strikes on another. The angle which 
the direction of the falling or moving 
body makes with the plane struck, i» i 
called the angle of incidence, and is equal 
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to the angle of reflection. Thus ACE - 
B C F ami ECO = F C O. Here also G C 
is the axis, EG the line, and C the point, 



cident axis line, or point. 

Incj'hoji, Lut from tnetdo, to cut; a cut- 
ting tooth. The four front teeth of both 
Jaws are called incisors. 

Inci.ina'tion , from in ami chno, tolpan. 

1 A term employed by mathematicians to 
i denote the mutual approach, tendency, 
[ or leaning of two lines, planes or sur- 
faces, towards each other, so as to make 
1 an angle at the point of their contact of 
| greater or less magnitude. The angle of 
\ inclination is otherwise called the angle 
of Incidence ( sec iNctruiNi u). The tneltn- 
I at ion of the earth's axis is the angle which 
I it makes with the plane of the ecliptic. 

, The inclination of a planet is the angle 
comprehended between the eeliptm and 
the plane of the planet in its orbit For 
intimation of magnetic needle ( see Dirrimi 
Nr no us). 

Inu.i'iseu Plmsk. In mechanics, a plane 
Wh'Cb forms with a horizontal plane some 



angle less than a right angle. It is one of 
I the simple mechanical powers, and its pro- 
portion is — Power : \\ eight • : Height of 
plane : Length of plane, or, P • W: . H • L. 
Whence P -jj and W ~ ^ 

InceTners.h name for inclined or in- 
clining dials, or such as are drawn on 
planes not perpendicular to the horizon. 

Incuj'sa, a family of MoIIusca: order 
Acephala Testacea. The mantle is open at 
the anterior extremity, or near the mid- 
dle only, for the passage of the foot, and 
extended from the other end into a double 
tube which projects from the shell. Nearly 
all of them live buried in sand, stones, 
oo/e, or wood. 

Inclo'si or Rkcld'si, Lat. shut up. A 
class of religious persons who lived in 
j cells, under the obligation of not leaving 
I them except in cases of extreme neccssit y. 

{ Ixcumbi s'tible, not combustible. Ap- 
plied in chemistry to bodies neither capa- 
ble of supporting combustion nor of un- 


dergoing combustion. Only one such 
substance is at present known, namely, 
nitrogen . Cotton and linen fabrics are 
said to be incombustible when they are 
rendered incapable of taking fire, or of 
burning with flame, by being imbued 
with some preparation, as alum, sal- 
ammoniac, &c. ; and incombustible cloth 
and paper have been manufactured from 
the fibrous mineral called amianthus. 

Inc ommen'scrable, not commensurable. 
I. lines are such as have no common mea- 
sure. Tlius the diagonal and side of a 
square are incommensurable, being to 
each other as \/ 2 to 1. — I. numbers are 
such as are prime to each other, or have 
no integral common measure greater 
than 1. 

Inc OMr/i'Tnu/Es. In chemistry, such sub- 
stances as cannot exist together in solu- 
tion without mutual decomposition. 

Tncomjm i/tk, Lat inrompletus , not com- 
plete. Applied to flowers which want 
either the cup or blossom. 

lis'cm men r, Lat. incrementum , increase. 
Psed in fluxions to designate the finite 
increase of a variable quantity. Dr. Brook 
Taylor, to whom we are indebted for the 
Doctrine of Increments or Finite Differ- 
ences, denoted his increments by a dot 
under the variable quantity : thus the 
increment of * was denoted by •; others 
have employed an accent, thus x' or ,x. 
M Nicole employed another letter, as ? , 
but Euler who seems to have given a per- 
manent form to this branch of analysis, 
employs the character A ; thus An 1 - in 
crement of z . — In rhetoric , a species of 
climax rising from the lowest to the 
highest. 

Inchusta'tios (Fr.) In architecture and 
sculpture, uork fixed with cement into 
notches made to receive it. 

In cun ab'o i. a, Lat a cradle . A term ap- 
plied to books printed before the year 1500 

In'ccs, Lat. a mil. The largest hone of 
the tympanum of the ear, thus named 
from its shape. 

Imifcei'nable, not declinable. Applied 
to words (nouns), not varied by termina- 
tions. 

In defeasible. In laic , that cannot be 
defeated. 

Indefinite. In logic, an indefinite pro- 
position is one which has for its subject a 
common term, without any indication 
whether it is distributed or not. — In bo- 
tany , when stamens are above twenty in 
number, or in other eases when tlieir 
number cannot be readily counted. 

Indeuis'cent , Lat tii and dehisco , to gape. 
Applied to a fruit, of which the pericar- 
pium continues closed when the fruit is 
ripe. 

Indenture, a writing containing a 
contract, as of apprenticeship. Inden- 
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turns were formerly duplicates laid toge- 
ther and Indented, so that the two papers 
or parchments corresponded to each other. 
Hut the indenting Is now rarely done, 
though the writings or counterparts re- 
tain the name of indentures. 

Indkpkn'dents. a sect of Protestant dis- 
senters, who maintain that every con- 
gregation of Christians is a complete 
Church, suhjpct to no superior authority, 
and competent to perform every act of 
government in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Indetfu'minatl, not determined. An 
indeterminate quantity is one whose value 
is not determined. An indeterminate pro 
Item is one which admits of many solu- 
tions, and that branch of algebra which 
investigates the nature and properties of 
such problems, constitutes indeterminate 
analysts. — In botany, when astern is never 
terminated by a flower, or any other or- 
ganic cause of stopping its growth. 

In'dkx, a pointer. 1. In anatomy, the 

forefinger. 2. In algebra, the same as 

exponent (q. v.). 3. In literature, an 

alphabetical table of the contents of a 

hook. 4. In music, a direct. 5. The 

index of a globe is the Little style or gnomon 
fitted on the north pole, which, by turn- 
ing with the globe, serves to point to 
certain divisions of the hour circle. 

Index Exfuhqato'tiivs, a catalogue, 
published annually at Home, of works 
which the Church of Home condemns as 
heretical. 

Index v r Refrac 'tion. In optics, Is the 
constant ratio which exists between the 
sines of the angles of incidence and re- 
fraction. 

Indian Ink, a substance composed of 
lampblack and glue, and used for water 
colour. 

Indian Oak, thp Teak wood ( Teetona 
grandts ), an East Indian tree. 

Indian Rld, a variety of ochre. It is 
j a tine purple earth of compact texture 
and great specific gravity. 

Indus Rubber, a name for caoutchouc 
(q. v.), because used for rubbing out pencil 
| marks, &e. The Indian rubber tr< ■ \ , the 
jfit'us elasttca, a tree common in the East 
Indies. 

Indian Wheat, the Zea mays, or Indian 
corn. See Maize. 

Indica'tor, from index. An extensor 
muscle of the forefinger In ornithology, 
a genus of birds of the ruckoo tribe 

Indicative, from mdico The name in 
[ grammar for the first mood of a verb by 
i which we simply affirm, deny, or indi- 
cate something. 

Indica'vit (Lat.), he has shown In law, 
a species of the writ of prohibition. 

Induction, from tndiro. A term in chro- 
nology for a cycle of fifteen years, insti- 
1 tuted by Constantine the Great, originally 
I a period of taxation. The origiu Is thus 


stated: — Constantine having reduced the 
time which the Romans were obliged to 
serve in the army to fifteen years, Im- 
posed a tax or tribute at the end of that 
term to pay the troops discharged. The 
practice introduced the keeping of ac 
counts by this period ; and ultimately tlm 
Council of Nice ordained that accounts of 
years should no longer be kept by olym- 
piads but by indietions, and fixed a d 313 
as the commencement. At the reforma- 
tion of the calendar, the year 1582 was 
reckoned the 10th year of the indiction, 
and as 1382 divided by 15, gives a remain- 
der 7, which is 3 less than the indiction, 
the same must hold in all subsequent 
years. Hence to find the indiction for 
any year, divide the date by 15, and 
the remainder increased by 3 is the in- 
dietinn. Thus for the year 1842 we have 
' 1 J 2 = 122 1 1 ; therefore 12 + 3 = 151* 
the indiction. 

Indkt'mint, from indteo A written 
accusation or formal charge of a crime or 
misdemeanor, preferred by a grand jury, 
under oath to a court , also the paper or 
parchment containing the ehatge. 

In'dk.o, the drug which yields the beau- 
tiful blue dye known also by the name of 
indigo. It is obtained by maceration in 
water of certain tropical plants ; hut the 
indigo of commerce is almost entirely ob- 
tained from leguminous plants of tho 
genus Indtgoferu : that cultivated in In- 
dia being the I. tinrtoria, and that in 
America, the 1. anil. Koine species of the 
lsatis, Nertum, and Polygonum, also afford J 
indigo in sinal 1 quantity. j 

In diooe'eha, indigo -hearing plants An 
extensive genus. lJiadelphia — Decandrta. 
Many of the species are cultivated for the 
manufacture of indigo. 

In'dh.ouen, reduced or deoxidised in- 
digo. It is a white substance soluble in 
uleohol and alkalis, but not in water or 
acids. 

Indioom'etrv, the method of finding 
the colouring power of Indigo. This is 
effected by finding the amount of chlo- 
rine necessary to discolour a given quan- 
tity of the indigo. 

Individual. In.ffnc arts, what Is pro- 
per or peculiar to a single object. 

Indivisibles In geometry , those small 
element* or principles into which any 
body or figure may he resolved. Accord- 
ing to the method of indivisibles, a line 
is said to consist of contiguous point*, a 
surface of contiguous lines, and a solid of 
contiguous surfaces, all of which are re- 
garded as indivisible elements. 

Indorse' from in and dorsum, the back. 

To write on the back of a deed or other 
written instrument , hence also to assign 
by writing an order on the back of a note 
or bill. lie who writes the indorsement 
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is the indorser, and in cases of promissory 
notes, &c., makes himself liable to pay 
the full amount of the note to the indorsee, 
or person to whom the note is indorsed. 

Inducement. In law, a statement of 
facts alleged by way of introduction to 
other material facts. 

Indoc'tion, from induce. 1. The intro- 
duction of a person into office by the 
usual forms and ceremonies, chiefly ap- 
plied to the introduction of clergymen to 

benefices, <fce. 2. In logic, the drawing 

of a general inference from a number of 
facts ; opposed to deduction wherein the 
inference is drawn from a single fact. 
Hence tiiat kind of philosophical reason- 
ing which ascends from particular facts 
to general principles, and illustrates those 
principles by particular applications, is 
termed inductive reasoning , and the sci- 
ence founded upon it constitutes inductive 
philosophy. 

I n dtj i/(»kn ce. In the Romish church, 
remission of the punishment due to sins, 
granted by the pope or church, and sup- 
posed to save the sinner from purgatory. 
The theory of indulgences is this : all the 
good works ot the saints, over and above 
those which were necessary for their own 
salvution, are deposited, together with 
the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one 
inexhaustible treasury, the keys of which 
were as a matter of course intrusted to 
St. Peter und his successors the popes, 
who may open it at pleasure, and by 
transferring a portion of this superabun- 
dant merit to any particular person for a 
sum of money, may convey to him either 
the pardon of his own sins or release 
from the pains of purgatory for any one 
in whom he is interested. We owe the 
scheme to Pope Urban II., who issued 
letters of indulgence to such as went in 
person upou the glorious enterprize of 
conquering the Holy Land. 

Indti'shim, Lat. tndus. A cup surround- 
ing the stigma of Goodeniaoeous and 
other plants. Also the membrane cover- 
ing the thecae in dorsiferous ferns. 

IneucaUitv. In astronomy, any devi- 
ation of a planet from its mean motion. 

lNJEaon.AT'BRAL, 1 Not equilateral 

iNEaim.Ar'rRu.. i Having unequal 
sides. Applied to geometrical figures, &c. 

Ineu'uivalve, 1 Not equivalvular. 

In Eatj i v ai/v hear | Having unequal 
1 valves. Applied to bivalve shells where 
{ one valve is more convex than the other. 

Ini.k'mous, Lat. inenms, unarmed. Op- 
■ posed to spinous in describing leaves. 

Iner'tja, Lat. from tners. The passive 
property of bodies, by which they persist 
j in a state of rest or motion, and receive 
1 motion in proportion to the force im- 
I pressed on them, and resist us much as 
! they are resisted ; called also In the lau- 
I guage of philosophy, vis inertia. 


Inkbcctcu'f.on. In heraldry, a small 
escutcheon borne within a shield. 

In Es'se (Latin), in actual being or ex 
isting. Distinguished from m posse, which 
denotes that a thing may he, a law phrase. 

In'famt. In law, the loss of character. 
The term comprehends all degrees of pub- 
lic disgrace by which a person is rendered 
incapable of being a witness or juror. 

In'fant. In law, a person under the 
age of 21 years. 

Infan'ta, 1 A title in Spain and Portugal 

Infan'tk. ] for all princes and princesses 
of the blood royal, except the eldest 
when heir apparent to the crown. The 
dignity of the title consists in styling them 
the children, by way of eminence. In 
other parts of Europe, the eldest son and 
daughter have also been so titled by way 
of eminence over the other children. 

In'fantrt, the whole body of foot- 
soldiers of an army. The name originated 
from one of the Spanish infantas, who, 
finding that the Moors had defeated the 
army under the king, her father, assem- 
bled a body of foot soldiers, with which 
she totally routed the enemy. In memory 
of this, and to distinguish the foot soldiers, 
who were not before much esteemed, they 
received the name of t nfantena, whence 
infantry. 

Infec'tion, from infino ; the communi- 
cation of the poison of disease to a healthy 
body. The words contagion and infection 
are frequently confounded. The first is 
properly the virus or effluvium generated 
in a diseased body, and capable of pro 
during the specific disease in a healthy 
body, by contact or otherwise. Injection, 
on the other hand, is anything that taints 
or corrupts; hence it includes contagion, 
and any other noxious matter which ex- 
cites disease in a healthy body. 

Inie'juor In botany, when the calyx 
is distinct from the ovarium. 

Imeu'nai. Machine, a name which has 
been given to a clumsy apparatus for the 
purposes of assassination. The most me- 
morable is that constructed by Eiesehl, 
of a number of gun barrels arranged in a 
frame, so as to be fired off at once It 
was used on the 28th of July , 1835, against 
Louis Philippe and his suite, while re- 
viewing the national guards The king and 
his sons escaped, but sixteen of his suite 
w ere killed, and many wounded Fioschi, 
who was immediately apprehended and 
subsequently executed, w r as himself 
wounded by the bursting of some of the 
barrels. 

Infiltration, from filter. The diffu 
sion of fluids through the interstices or 
pores of a body. 

In'finite, Lat ipfinitns, without limits. 
Applied to quantities which an* greater 
or less than any assignable quantities. The 
term is also used in the sense of indefinite. 
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| to denote a line or quantity to which no 
certain limits can be prescribed 
IimNiTEb'iwAL, an mflnttily small quan- 
j tity, or one which is so small as to be in- 
comparable with any ilnite quantity 
j whatever. 

Inflam'mable. I. air is an old name for 
hydrogen gas, and hr at y inflammable air, 

I for oarburetted hjdiogen gas 
! Ini iamwa ' tiow , from tnjtamma. 1 The 

| act of inflaming. 2 A state of a part of 

| an animal body in which the blood is ob- 
structed, so as to accumulate in greater 
quantity into that particular part, causing 
there a higher degree of colour and heat 
than usual. A vast number of diseases 
resolve themselves into eases of local in- 
flammation, either external or internal, 
and which often arise in the human body 
from causes wholly unknown. The most 
common excitan ts are cold, morbid poison , 
mechanical and chemical irritants, aeri- 
mon} of the blood and humours, contagion 
and metastasis. 

Infov'tf.d, Lat. inflatus, distended with 
air. In botany, applied to parts of plants 
which are distended like a blown bladder. 

Inflec/tio, Lat. t nflexus. bent inwards. 
In botany, applied to leaves, petals, &c 
Inilec'tion, from mflicto, a bending 
innards. In grammar, the variation or 
change which a word undergoes in its 
termination to express case, number, 
gender, tense, &c. — In optics, inflection 
has the same meaning as dtffraiiton, deflec- 
tion, viz., a property of light by which, 
when it comes within a certain distance 
of any body, it is either bent from or to- 
wards it It is, therefore, a kind of im- 
perfect reflection or refraction — In the 
higher geometry, that point where a curve 
begins to bend a contrary way, is called 
the point of inflection. 

Thus a curve line ADO 
is partly concave and 
partly convex towards 
a right line AB, or to- 
wards a fixed point 1), 
which divides the con- 
cave from the convex 
pait, and is conse- 
quently at the begin- 
ning of the one and the 
end of the other , this 
point D is then the 
point of inflection, as 
lung as the curve con- 
tinued towards D 
keeps its course, but at 
the point C, the curve 
begins to reflect back 
again towards the line 
of its origin- this point 
is toerefore called the potato/ retrogression. 

iNixo&ics'cEttCB, Lat. inflerentia, from 
vAoresco, to flower. A botanical term 
introduced by Linnaeus to denote the 


manlier in which flowers are situated upon 
a plant - denominated by preceding writeis 
modus florendx, or man tier of flowering. It 
is pedunculate w hen furnished w ith u stalk , 
sessile when adhering to the plant without 
a flower stalk, eauhne when on the stem, 
ramcal when on a branch, terminal when 
on the apex of a stem or hianeh, axillary 
in the axilla, foliar on tiie surface of a 
leaf, radical on the root, and latitant when 
concealed in a fleshy receptacle It has 
also many names, as whorl, raceme, splko, 
corymb, fascicle, tuft, umbel, cyme, pan- 
icle, bunch, &c. 

Im u fn'za, an Italian word for influ- 
ence. Used to denote epidemic catarrh, 
which in old times was supposed to be pro- 
duced by a peculiar influence of the stars. 

In Fo'ro CoNsciEN'nas (Lat.), in the 
court of the conscience. 

In For'ma FAu'rEais. In law ( see For- 
ma Favi’fris). 

In* or'mes STCt.'t.jK (Lat ), unformed 
stars. Those stars which have not jet 
been reduced into constellations: other- 
wise called sporades. 

Infralai’sa'rians, a general name for 
those predestinarians who think the de- 
crees of God, in regard to the salvation 
and damnation of mankind, were formed 
in consequence of Adam’s fall. 

Imkascai*'ci,ar, subscapular, situated 
beneath the scapula 

lNFRAsri'NArE, situated beneath the 
spine. Appln d to a muscle of the hlimei us 
situated below the spine of the scapula. 

Inh 'sioN,froin tnjundo, the name given 
in phaimacy to any preparation made by 
pouring water of any temperature on rik h 
substances as have a loose texture, as thru 
bark, wood in shavings or small pieces, 
leaves, flowers, Ac., and suffering it to 
stand for a certain time. The term infu- 
sion is applied both to the liquor and pro- 
cess of preparing it 

Im vko'iua. lnfusory animals , a class of 
the animal kingdom, comprehending those 
animalcules which are found in infusions 
of organic substances. They arc div ided 
into two orders, the Itotifera and Horno- 
genea. 

In'oot, Fr. lingot. A mass of uncoined 
gold or silver cast in a mould. 

Ingrafting. In gardening (see Graft- 
ing). 

In'qress. In astronomy, a term applied 
to the entrance of the moon into the 
earth's shadow in eclipses, and to the 
sun’s entrance into a sign, especially Aries. 

Inorks'su. Iu law, a wu-it of entry : 
termed also prwctpe quod reddat. 

Inores'scb. In law, a duty paid by the > 
heir to the lord of the fee on entering | 
upon lands. [ 

InhirTtancb, from hmres, an heir. A 
perpetual right in lands invested in a per 
son and his heirs I 
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Inhibition. In law, prohibition: a 
writ to forbid a judge from further pro- 
ceedings in a cause depending before him. 
In Scots law, a writ of diligence obtained 
by a creditor against his debtor, prohibit- 
ing him from selling or contracting debts 
upon his estate to the creditor’s prejudice. 

In'is, an Irish word denoting an island ; 
as Imskllllng, &c. 

Initiative, Lat. inittum, a beginning. 
In politics, that branch of the legislature 
which has the right to propose measures. 
Thus, in England, all bills for taxing the 
subject, must originate with the Com- 
mons, some private bills, by custom, have 
the initiative with the Lords, and one, 
viz , that for a general pnrdou, begins, in 
the first Instance, with the Crown. 

Injection, from tn and jacio. 1. A me- 
dicated liquor, to be thrown into a natural 
or preternatural cavity of the body, by 

means of a syringe. 2. A liquid thrown 

into the vessels of the dead body, to dis- 
play them more distinctly. 1 The cold 

water thrown into the condenser of a 
steam engine, to condense the steam, is 
called injection -water, and those steam - 
engines in which the steam is condensed 
in this way are called injection- engines. 
Most condensing engines at present m use 
are of this kind. 

Injunction, from injungo, a command. 
In law, a prohibitory writ, restraining 
some act that appears against equity : 
mostly issued by Chancery. 

Ink, any liquor or pigment used for 
writing and printing on paper, &c. There 
arc various sorts , as (1.) Italian or China 
ink, composed of lamp-black and size. 
(2.) Printer's ink, composed of burned lin- 
seed oil and lampblack (or some coloured 
pigment, if a coloured ink be wanted). 
(3.) Common writing ink is (partly) a gall- 
ate of iron, formed by adding an infusion 
or decoction of gall-nuts to sulphate of 
iron in solution. (4.) Red ink is made by 
infusing Brazil-wood in weak vinegar for 
some days. (5.) Gold and silver inks are 
made by grinding gold or silver leaf with 
white honey till they be reduced to the 
finest possible division. (6.) Sympathetic 
ink. The best is hydrochlorate of cobalt- 

Ink'-bao, a bladder-shaped sac found in ! 
some species of cephalopods, containing a 
black and viscid fluid, resembling ink, by 
ejecting which, in cases of danger from 
enemies, they are able to render the sur- 
rounding water opaque, and thus to con- 
ceal themselves. Examples of this con- 
trivance may be seen in the Sessta vul- 
garis, and Loligo of our seas. 

Ink'us, a sort of broad linen tape, prin- 
cipally manufactured at Manchester. 

Inflating, the operation of ornament- 
ing work with thin pieces of differently 
| coloured material, by inserting them Into 
| a prepared ground. Articles of cabinet 


work are often inlaid, and mosaic work 
is altogether a process of Inlaying. 

In Lim'ine (Latin), at the threshold; 
before anything is said or done. 

In'n, Sax. »»». 1. A house of entertain- 
ment for travellers. 2. A college of 

municipal or common law professors and 
students ; formerly the town-house of a 
nobleman, bishop, or other distinguished 
personage, in which he resided when he 
attended the court. Inns of Court. There 
are four principal colleges of this name , 
viz., the Inner Temple and Middle Temple, 
anciently the habitation of the Knights 
Templars ; Gray’s Inn, anciently the ma- 
nor-house of baron Gray, in the reign of 
Edward III. ; and Lincoln’s Inn , originally 
the dwelling-house of Henry Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln. The Inns of Chancery ure eight. 
(1.) Barnard' s Inn, which once belonged to 
Dr. Mackwortli, dean of Lincoln, and in 
the possession of one Lionel Barnard. (2 ) 
Clement’s Inn, once a messuage belonging 
to the parish of St. Clement Dunes. (3 ) 
Clifford's Inn, the dwelling-house of the 
Cliffords, earls of Cumberland. (4.) Furtu- 
val's Inn, onee the mansion-house of Sir 
Richard Furuival. (5.) Lyon's Inn, onee a 
private house known by the name of the 
Black Lion. (6.) New Inn, once the dwell- 
ing-house of Sir J. Tyneaulx. (7.) Staples’ 
Inn, which formerly belonged to the mer- 
chants of the Staple (6.) Thavte's Inn, 
anciently the dwelling-house of John 
Thavy, armourer of London. These are 
subordinate to the inns of court, from 
which alone students cun be called to the 
bar. 

In 'natk Ide'as. In metaphysics, ideas or 
principles supposed to exist m the mind 
from the flrst moment of its existence, 
and to be developed along with it. Locko 
has taken much pains to refute this doc- 
trine of innate ideas. 

Innomina'tcm, Os, a large irregular 
bone, situated at the side of the pelvis of 
the adult. It is so called, as being formed 
of three bones to which names are given 
in the young subject, but which growing 
together, form one complete bone, to 
which none of the names are applicable, 
and which is therefore left innominate or 
nameless. 

Innden'do, Lat. from innuo.to nod. An 
oblique hint, or distant reference. The 
term is used in declarations and law- 
pleadings, to ascertain or point out 
the precise person when otherwise left 
doubtful. 

Inoc'ulation, from tnoculo, to bud, from 
oculus, an eye. 1. In surgery, the practice 
of transplanting the small-pox, by infu- 
sipn of the matter, from ripened pustules, 
into the veins of an uninfected person, 
with a view to producing a milder case 
of the disease than when taken naturally, 
I Aftej the discovery of the preventive 






! power of the cowpox, smallpox inoculu- 
i tion gradually fell into disuse, and it is 
now felony for any medical practitioner 
to perform the operation.-— 2. In garden- 
i mg, see Budding. 

! Inor'din ate, Lat. inordinatus, irregular. 
I E.g. inordinate proportion is where there 
i are three magnitudes in one rank, and 
j three others proportional to them in ano- 
I ther, and they are compared in a different 
order. Thus, suppose the numbers are 
2, 3, 9, and 8, 24, 36, and they are com- 
pared, 2 : 3 : : 24 : 36 , and 3 - 9 : : ft : 24 : 
then, rejecting the mean terms, wc have 
2 : 9 : : 8 : 36. 

Inorgan'ic, not organic. Inorganic 
bodies are such as have no organs of vita- 
lity, as the various minerals, and the 
chemical examination of these is called 
inorganic chemistry . 

Ino8'< ui.ation, from in and osculum, a 
little mouth. Anastomosis, or the union 
of the extremities of the vessels of organic 
bodies. 

In Pro'piih. Perso'na (Latin). In one’s 
own person or character. 

In'quekt, from in and queer o, to seek. 
Judicial inquiry. An inquest of office is 
an inquiry made by the queen’s officer, 
bis sheriff, coroner, or escheator, concern- 
ing matters which entitle the Crown to 
possession of lands, tenements, &e It is 
made by a jury of no determinate number. 

Inciui'by. A writ of inquiry is one is- 
sued to the sheriff, to summon a jury, to 
inquire what damages are due to a plain- 
tiff in an action upon a case, where judg- 
ment goes by default. 

rNacisi'TioN , from inquiro. 1. An offi- 
cial examination; an inquest 2. A 

court established in some Catholic coun- 
tries, for the examination and punishment 
of heretics This court was established 
in the twelfth century, by Father Domi- 
nlt , who was charged by Pope Innocent 
III. with orders to incite the Catholic 
princes and people to extirpate heretics. 

Inrol'mfnt, ( In law, the registering, 

Inkou'ment. (recording, or entering 
upon the rolls of Chancery, Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, or 
by the Clerk of the Peace in the Records 
of the Quarter Sessions, any lawful act, 
as a deed of bargain and sale of lands, &c. 

Insan'ity, Lat. msamtas, from *n and 
sanus, sound; derangement of intellect. 
The word is applicable to any degree of 
mental derangement, from slight deli- 
rium, to distraction, or madness ; it is, 
however, rarely used to express the tem- 
porary deluium occasioned by fever or 
accident. 

Inscribe, from inscribo. 1, To draw a 
figure within another, so that all the an- 
gles of the figure inscribed track the 
angles, sides, or planes of the rircum- 
sti thing figure. 2 An inscribed hyperbola 


Is one which lies wholly within the an- ! 
glee of its asjmptotes, as does the common 
or conical hyperbola. 

In'skci , Lat. tnieelu, from m and seen, to 
cut A class of articulated animals with 
articulated legs, breathing In lateral tra- 
chea' extending parallel to each other, 
throughout the whole length of the body, 
and furnishpd with two antenna' and a 
distinct head. The name seems first to 
have been given to bees, and analogous ( 
insects, whoso bodies appear as if almost , 
divided or xnsected , but Linnaeus extended 
the name to crustaceans and nrachmdes. 
Cuvier distributes the insects into twelve 
orders. (1.) Myriopoda (2 ) Thysunourn. 

(3.) l’arasita. (4.) Ruetona. (ft ) Coleop- 
tera. (6 ) Orthoptera. (7.) Hemiptera. 

(8.) Neuroptera. (9 ) Hvmenoptera. (10 ) 1 

Lepidoptera. (11.) Khipiptera. (12 ) 
Diptera. Most insects pass through three 
stages of metamorphoses, the larva, the 
chrysalis, and perfect insect. See Ento- 
mology. 

Inhfctiv'ora, a family of carnarian 
mammalia. They lead a nocturnal or 
subterraneous life, and live chiefly on in- 
sects : whence the name from insect and 
two, to eat. The hedgehog, tenerie, 
shrew, desman, and mole, are examples. 
Epithet insectivorous. 

InhfhTed Column. In architecture, a 
column standing, or apparently standing, 
partly in a wall. 

Insist', from i nsisto, to stand on. In 
geometry, an angle is said to insist upon 
the arc of the circle intercepted between 
the two lines which contain the angle 

In Hitu (Lat ), remaining in the original 
position 

Insola'tion, from in and sol, the sun, 
exposing to the action of the sun’s rays. 
Chemical action is often promoted by in- 
solation. 

Insoi/vfnt Law, or art of insolvent n/, a 
law which liberates a debtor from impri- 
sonment, or exempts him from liability to 
arrest and imprisonment on account of 
any debt previously contracted. — These 
terms may be regarded as generic, com- 
prehending all bankrupt laws which pro- 
tect a man’s future acquisitions from his 
creditors, but in a limited sense, as the 
words arc now generally used, an insol- 
vent law extends only to protect the 
person of the debtor from imprisonment, i 
on account of debts previously contracted. } 

Installation, from Ital i nstallare, to s 
place. The putting in possession of an j 
office, rank, or order, with the customary . 
ceremonies. To install a clergyman, Is to ( 
place over a particular church one who j 
has been already ordained. ( 

Instalment. In commerce, a part of a | 
sura of money to be paid at a particular 
time. In constituting a capital stock by ! 
subscriptions of individuals, it is custora- 
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ary to afford facilities to subscribers by 
dividing the sum subscribed into instal- 
ments, or portions, payable at distinct 
periods. In large contracts also, it is usual 
to agree that the money shall be paid by 
instalments, and a bankrupt who has ob- 
tained a settlement with his creditors, 
pays his composition by instalments. 

Instance Court, a branch of the Court 
of Admiralty. 

In stunt, contracted tnst , is used in cor- 
respondence, Ac., tor the current month. 
The distinction between inst. and eurt is 
this: inst. denotes that the day of the 
month named is pust, and curt, that it is 
not yet arrived : e. g. I received your let- 
ter of the 3rd inst., and shall tiansmit the 
draft on the 12th eurt. 

Insxan'ter, a Latin word for instantly. 
A term m law for signifying that some- 
thing is to be done at the present time or 
without delay. 

In Hta'i’u Quo (Lat.), in the state in 
whicli it was 

jNsrAtriu'TA Ter'ra (Lat ), land ready 
stocked. 

Jnstau'rum Eccle'sijK (Lat.), utensils 
of a church. 

In's iitute, Lat xnstitutvm 1. A maxim, j 
precept, principle, or established law In , 
this sense the trim is used in the plum!, 
as the title of a book containing the eie- j 

incuts or principles of the Homan la w. 

2. In S<ots law, when a number of persons 
in succession hold an estate in tail, the 
first is called the institute , and the others 
substitutes. 3. Societies established ac- 

cording to certain laws or regulations for 
the furtherance of some particular object, 
such as colleges, or seminaries for the 
cultivation of the sciences, are termed 
institutes, sometimes institutions. Thus 
we have Mechanics’ Institutes, Literal y 
Institutes, Ac. 

In'scuate, from insula, an isle. 1. To 
free from all combination. Some aculs, 
us the fulmime, have not been insulated 
— — 2. To detach from connexion with sur- 
rounding objects. A column w hioli stands 
alone, and a body which is surrounded by 
non-conductors of electricity , are said to 
be insulated. 

I.vsr la'tion, a term applied chiefly in 
electrical experiments to denote the state 
of a body surrounded by non -conductors. 
The common insulators are glass, lac, silk, 
&c. 

Instt'rancb, or Assu'rance, a contract 
by which one or more persons called tn 
surers or assurers, for a stipulated premium , 
engage to make good any loss which an- 
other may sustain by fire, shipwreck, or 
other cause, specified in the policy of in- 
surance. "When the insurance is made 
against risk at sea, it is distinguished by 
the name of Marine Insurance, and the 
insurer is called an unde run *ter. Policies 


for lives constitute another description of 
insurance, whereby a person, for a certain 
annuity , insures to his heirs a certain sum 
payable at his decease. Insurances of this 
kind are often made for a specified num- 
ber of years, and instead of an annual 
premium, a single sum may be paid, de- 
pending in amount upon the age of the 
party upon whose life the insurance is 
made. 

Ini a g l'io , I tal . from intagliare , to carve ; 
anything with figures in relief on it. An- 
tique gems arp frequently engraved in 
intaglio, and are hence called intaglios. 

In'xeofii (Lat.), the whole of anything. 
In arithmetic, whole numbers are called 
mtegeis, m contradistinction to fractions. 

Tn'iigral Cai.ci’1 os. See Caicoj ns. 

In'txorant, making part of an integer 
or whole. The t ntegiant particles of a 
body are those into which it is reducible 
by mechanical division or solution : dis- 
tinct from elementary particles. 

Ini j'o'umi.nt, Lat integumentum, that 
which covers, from mtego, to cover. 
Chiefly used in anatomy for any coveting 
which invests a body or particular part. 
The skins of seeds ato also termed mtegu 
mrnts, as are also the i oats of the eye, Ac. 

In'iendint, l<’r (Yoin Lat. mtendo. One 
w'ho has charge or management of some 
public business Intcndant has the same 
signification in France, that superinten- 
dent has in England. 

Intend'mfnt, Fr mtendement , intention 
or true meaning. In the application of 
statutes, Ac., the intendment of the same 
is to he ascertained, i.e. the true inten- 
tion of the legislator. 

Imteu'c a i a r \ , Lat. int er calanu s, some- 
thing inserted, from infer and ealo, to call 
or proclaim The 29th day of February 
in leap jear is an intercalary day, and it 
was common in adjusting the old ealen 
dnrs to make intercalary It muttons. These 
into caintuins were declared and ordered 
by proclamation 

Int r rclFteu Axes. In conic sections ( see 
Abscissa). 

Int* m xi/iAitAR Passages. In botany, 
the spaces between the cells, tubes, or 
vessels, of which the tissue consists. 

Imeruh cmnia'tion, from inter and 
column. The space between two columns, 
measured from the place where they are ot 
equal thickness Vitruvius enumerates five 
different properties of mtevcolumniation, 
by the names of Pycnostyle, fSystjle,Dio- 
stjle, Aneostyle, and Eustyle. 

Int'midict, from inter and dico, to 
speak A prohibition forbidding the per- 
formance of some act, originally a sort of 
ecclesiastical censure, by which the Pope 
forbade the performance of divine sei- 
viee in a kingdom, province, town, Ac. 
England was placed under interdict by 
Pope Alexander 111. 
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In'terest. In commerce, the allowance 
made for the loan or forbearance of a 
sum of money which is lent for, or be- 
comes due, at a certain time. It is always 
in regular transactions so much per cent., 
and is either aim pie or compound. 1 1 is 
simple when it arises upon the principal 
only for the whole tune of the loan, and 
compound when the interest as it becomes 
due remains unpaid and is perpetually ac 
cumulating, as stock bearing interest like 
the original pi incipal. In arithmetic, the 
rule by which interest is computed. 

Intvrier'fnck In optics, a term em- 
ployed by Dr Young to express certain 
phenomena resulting from the mutual 
a< turn of the rays of light. 

In i r r r m (Latin), in the mean time. 

In i bki o''i tor, Lat. inttrloquor. In 
Scottish law, a judgment of a court on 
some intermediate question, before the 
i final judgment is passed. In literature, a 
I person w ho takes part in a dialogue 

In'i friu'ue, from inter and Indus, play. 
An entertainment exhibited on the stage 
between the acts of a play, or between 
the play and the afterpiece, to amuse the 
audience while the actors take breath, 
shift their dresses, &e. 

Ini mu c'naiix, from inter and tuna, the 
moon An epithet for the time when the 
moou about its change is invisible , called 
uitei luntnm by the old astronomers 
lNimtMF'nE or Ini eh m i^7o. Mearly the 
same as interlude. A short musical piece, 
generally burlesque. 

Inifiimi'iuatf. In ehennstn , /, a sub 
. stunce which is the tntirmeilium or means 
I of chemical affinity, ax un alkali, which 
I renders oil eombmable with water, 
i iNTKRMonn/i ion, the space In nrchitcc- 
i ture between two modillions 

Ini Bftwrji'cio,from inter and mtnciux, a 
messenger. A messenger bet ween parties. ' 
Inthiox'si ovh Mt si t is, small muscles 
between the hones of the hand and foot, 
for moving the fingers and toes. 

| In ikupii.as'tkr. In architecture, the 
I apace between two pilasters 

Inti rflevTibr. In law, a bill of intcr- 
ph ader in chancery is where a person 
owes a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in suit, but till the deteimination of it he 
knows not to which, and he desires that 
they may » liter plead or settle their chums 
between themselves, that he may he safe 
in >he payment. 

1 m krvoi a'tion, from inter and polio. 
ftoim thing put into the original matter. 
T lie term is used in mathematical analy- 
sis tor the methods by whu h anv inter- 
mediate term in a series may be found, 
its place from the first term being given. 
It. i'errig'n i m, Lut. from inter and rey- 
j nnm, reign The time during which a 
I throne is vacant between the death or 
I abdication of a sovereign and the acces- 


sion of hi* successor. In strictness an 
interregnum can only happen in govern- 
ments where the sovereign is elective , 
for in hereditary kingdoms, the reign of 
the successor commences at the moment 
of his predecessor’s death. The term has, 
however, been used somewhat loosely. 

In ter-rex, a person appointed to dis- 
charge the royal functions during a va- 
cancy of the throne. 

Interrupted, Lat. interruptus, divided. 
Applied to compound leaves when the 
piincipi l leaflets are divided by intervals 
of smaller ones , also to spikes of flowers 
where the larger spikes are divided by a 
senes of smaller ones. A stem is some- 
times inteuupted by the intervention of 
leaves or smaller sets of flowers. 

Inteuscfn'den r, Lat infer and srmido,! 
climb. In algebra, quantities, the expo- 
nents of whose powers are irrational. 
They arc a mean as it were between al- 
gebraic and transcendental quantities, 
w hence the name. 

In'irr ties, short pieces of timber used 
in rooting, to bind upright posts together in 
roof partitions, in lath and plaster work, 
und in walls with timber frame- work. 

Intriituanhvt.rsa , i fh. lnou«f<m//,four 
small bundles of muscular fibres which 
fill up the spaces between the transverse 
processes of the vertebra; of the loins, 
und serve to draw them towards each 
other. 

In'tfrvat,, from inter and vallum, a 
wall, a void space between two objects. 
The term is technically applied in music 
to the difference between the number of 
vibrations produced by one sonorous body 
of a certain texture and magnitude, and 
of those produced by another of a differ- 
ent texture and magnitude in the same 
time. The ancients divided the intervals 
into simple or uneomposito, which they 
called diastema, and composite intervals, 
which they called systems. Modem mu- 
sicians consider the semitone as a simple 
interval, and only call those composite 
which consist of two or more semitones. 

In i i.rvertfbrac, situated between the 
vertebrae. Thus the intervertebral muscles 
hold the vertebra* together. 

Intes'tinf, Lat. mt rations, from intus, 
within. Internal. The intestines are the 
convoluted canal or tube extending from 
the right orifice of the stomach to the 
anus. The whole length of this tube in 
the human subject is about six times that 
of the body. The small intestine com- 
prises the upper four -fifths of the tube, 
and the large intestine the remaining fifth. 
The parts In their order downwards, are 
the duodenum, the jiyunum, the ileum, the 
cteeum, the colon, and the rectum. 

Into na'tion, from tn and tono, to sound. 
A term in music lor the action of sound- 
ing the notes of the scale with the voice, 
m m 2 
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or any other given order of musical tones, 

2. The manner of sounding the notes 

of a musical scale. In this sense the w ord 
Is always accompanied by an epithet, as 
sharp, flat, &c. 

Intrafolia'cxous, Lat. intro foliaceus, 
without the leaves. Applied to stipulee 
which are above the footstalk of plants, 
and internal with respect to the leaf. 

Intra'dos (Italian). The internal curve 
of the arch of a bridge. 

Intran'sitive, Lat. intransitivus, from 
in and transco, to pass over. An epithet 
in grammar for a verb that expresses ac- 
tion that docs not pass over to the object, 
but is limited to the ugent. 

In Tran'kitu (Latin). In the act of 
passing or of transition. 

Intrench'mknt, properly a trench only ; 
but as the earth thrown out of a trench 
forms a part, and often the most neces- 
sary and useful part of a fortification, the 
term is generally used to signify a ditch 
and parapet, and frequently fascines co- 
vered with earth, gabions, bags filled 
with earth and other materials collected 
to cover men from an enemy’s fire. 

iNTjumisoicr'TioN, from intro, within, 
and tusrtjtio, to receive. The slipping of 
one portion of intestine within another. 
This accident gives rise to time jxission. 

I In'troit, Lat. introitus, entry. In ec- 
j clestasttral history, the versos chanted at 
the entry of the congregation into the 
I church. 

1 Intui'tion, from intuitu*, immediate 

i knowledge. Knowledge not obtained by 
I deductive reasoning , also the act whereby 
the mind perceives the agreement or dis- 
i agreement of two ideas immediately by 
1 themselves without the intervention of 
i any other, in which case the mind por- 
; ceives the truth as the eye does the light, 
only by being directed towards it. 

, lNTT’6-su8Cr,j*'TioN, from ititus, within, 

and suscipio, to receive. 1. Introsuscep- 

| tion (q. v ). 2. Nutrition, the Intersti- 

, tial deposition of particles, by which the 
1 existence of living bodies is sustained, 
i and their waste supplied. 

I In'ula, a genus of syngenesious plants, 
i mostly hardy perennials. Order Poly- 
gamut mperfiua. Name contracted from 
, helenium (eAiviof), fabled to have sprung 
' from the tears of Helen. The elecampane, 
flea-bane, and golden samphire, are Bri- 
tish types. There are 26 exotic species 
known. 

Ls'umne, a substance first extracted 
from flip root of the Inula heletitum, or 
elecampane. It is white and pulverulent 
' like starch, and differs from this sub- 
stance chiefly because its solution, when 
it cools, lets fall the inuline unchanged, in 
powder, w hereas starch remains dissolved 
in the cold as a jelly or paste. 


In Vacuo, in a vacuum, a void or empty 
space. See Vacuum. 

Inverse', Lat. inversus, inverted: op- 
posed to direct. Inverse proportioti or ratio 
Is when the effect or result of any opera- 
tion is less in proportion as the cause is 
greater , or greater in proportion as the 
cause is less. Thus the time in which a 
quantity of work can be performed, will 
be less in proportion as the number of 
workmen is greater, and vice versd. Also, 
in the case of light and heat flowing from 
a luminous body, the light and heat are 
less in proportion as the distance is great : 
the intensities are inversely as the square 
of the distance. The inverse method of 
fluxions is the method of finding the fluents 
of given fluxional expressions. It is the 
same as the integral calculus. 

Inversion, from in and wrto, to turn ; 
change of order, so that the first comes 
last and the last first. Thu9 by inversion, 
the antecedents of a proportion become 
the consequents and the consequents the 
antecedents, e.g., if a : b : : c : d, then by 
inversion b : a : : d : c. In music, a thango 
of position, either of a subject or of a 
chord, constitutes an inversion ; and in 
grammar, the same term is used to denote 
any chunge in the natural order of the 
words of a sentence. 

Inver'teiikai. Animals. Animals desti- 
tute of a skull and vertebral column, for 
the protection of the brain and the spinal 
marrow. 

Inverted Arch, an arch having its in- 
trudes below the centre, axis, or spring 
line. Inverted arches are much employed 
in the foundations of buildings, and are 
turned betw een piers, &c., to connect the 
whole together. 

Inves'i jtcrk, from invest. A term in 
law for the open delivery of seisin or pos- 
session, anciently accompanied with a 
great vuriety of ceremonies. 

Involucei/lum, Lat. In botany, the 
secondary involuerum surrounding one of 
the umbellules of an umbelliferous plant, 
or the florets of a capitulum. 

Involu'crum (Lat.), a wrapper. 1. In 
botany, a leafy calyx or row of small leaves 
remote from the flower: applied chielly 
to umbelliferous plants. It is universal, 
when at the base of the whole umbel, and 
partial when at the base of each partial 

stalk of the umbel. 2. In anatomy, a 

membrane which covers any part; also a 
name of the pericardium. 

In'volute. In geometry, a curve conceived 
to be described by the extremity of a 
string unwinding itself from another 
curve about which it is lapped. 

Involo'tion, from in and voluo, to roll ; 
the infolding of parts. 1. In algebra, the 
raising of a quantity from its root to any 
given power. Poweis are found from 
roots by tniolutwn, and roots from powers 
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by evolution.—— 2. In grammar, the In- 
sertion of one or more clauses or members 
of a sentence between the agent or sub- 
ject and the verb. 

Iod'io Acid, an acid formed by the oxy- 
j gonation of iodine. It is white and semi- 
transparent, of a strong acid and astringen t 
taste, and destitute of smell. Its combi- 
nations are termed iodates. 

I'odine, from violet-coloured A 

simple body accidentally discovered in 
1812, by Be Courtois, a manufacturer of 
saltpetre at Paris, in the mother-waters 
of that salt. Its affinities for other sub- 
stances are so powerful as to prevent it 
from existing in an insulated state. It 
I occurs, combined with potassium and 
I sodium, in many mineral waters, and 
| strongly saline springs. This combination 
exists sparingly in sea-water, abundantly 
in many species of fucus or sea- weed, and 
I in kelp made from them; in springs, in 
J several marine mollusc «\ such as the doris 
l ami oyster; in several polyparies and sea- 
| plants , particularly in the mother- waters 
i of the salt-works upon the Mediterranean 
sea, and it has been found in combination 
with silver in some ores brought from the 
i neighbourhood of Mexico. It is econo- 
I nueully procured from the mother- water 
J of kelp, as furnished by those uiunufae- 
I turers of soap who employ this crude 
alkali. By pouring an excess of sulphuric 
acid upon that liquid, and exposing the 
! mixture to heat in a retort, iodine rises 
I iu violet vapours, and condenses in the 
I receiver into black, brilliant, soil, scaly 
I crystals, resembling graphite or plum- 
I ha go. 

I'ono-NiTjuc Arm, I When sul- 

I'ono-i'Hosriioa'ic Acid, > phtme acid is 
I rooo-sm.PHn'aic Acid. ) dropped into 
| a concentrated and hot aqueous solution 
of iodic acid, there immediately results a 
j prei lpi fate of lodosulphuric acid, possessed 
I of peculiar properties. Analogous acids 
| are produced by the action of the nitric 
i and phosphoric acid on iodine. These 
ao ds act powerfully on the metals, and 
dissolve gold anil platina. 

Toums Ann, an acid readily obtained 
ny distilling equal parts of chlorate of 
potash mid iodine. It contains less oxygen 
than the iodic acid. 

Ion'ic Order. In architecture, an order 
invented by the Tonians as a medium be- 
tween the masculine strength of the 
Boric and the feminine slenderness of the 
Corinthian. The capital has two spirals 
peculiar to this order, in imitation of 
ringlets of hair, and the eymation indi- 
cates locks hanging over the forehead, 
and the mouldings of the base represent 
the turn and shape of shoes worn by fe- 
males when the order was invented. The 
body of the column is usually channelled 


with 24 gutters, and its length, with the 
capital and bases, is 29 modules. 

Ipecac uan'mx, Ipecaeuan. According 
to Becandolle* the term ipecacuanha im- 
plies in South America vomiting root ; and 
therefore it is applied to the roots of very 
different species of plants. The genera 
which chiefly afford it are Viola, Cyna- 
chum, Asclepias, Euphorbia, Dorstcnia, 
and ltuellia. The medicinal virtues of 
ipecacuanha depend on the quuntity of 
hematine it contains. 

Ip'se Bix'it (Lnt.), he himself says. 

Ir'so Fac'to (Lat.;, by the deed itself. 

Iridcs'crnce, exhibition of colours like 
those of the rainbow ($m). 

Irid'ium, a new metal procured from 
crude platinum, along with osmium, and 
thus named from ms, a rainbow, on ac- 
count of the variety of colours which its 
solutions exhibit. Iridium is the most 
refractory of all the metals, and appears 
as a grey metallic powder. 

Iron, Bax. tren, Boot ime. The most 
useful and the most plentiful of all the 
metals. Its tenacity exceeds that of any 
other metal known, and it i9 the hardest 
of those which are malleable and ductile. 
Its ores are found in all parts of the world, 
in every mineral formation, and in every 
soil. Mineralogists enumerate 19 species 
or varieties, of which 10 are W'orked 
either for the sake of the iron which they 
contain, for use in a native state, or for 
extracting some principles from them 
useful in arts and manulucturcs such are 
arsenical iron. sulphate of iron, sulplmret 
of iron, and chromate of iron. Iron in a 
state of carburet forms plumbago , cast- 
iron, and steel. It is reduced from its ores 
by the process of smelting, and run out of 
the furnace into sand-moulds of the pat- 
tern required, orshnply into furrows made 
in sand : the large mass in the main fur- 
row is termed by the workmen a sow , and 
the less masses pigs, and hence the ge- 
neral name of pig for crude iron. Wrought 
iron is again prepared from the pig-iron, 
by remelting and hammering, and this, 
heated in contact with a cement of ground 
charcoal and common salt, forms st»el. 
The common iron ores of this country <tro 
carbonates of iron, principally found in 
the coal measures in connection with coal 
and limestone, both of which are neces- 
sary in the process of smelting. 

Iron-clav, a basaltic mineral usually 
vesicular and of a reddish-brown colour. 

Iron-* lint, a silicate of iron found both 
massive and crystallised in six-sided 
prisms. 

Iron Liquor, acetate of iron used as 
mordant by dyers, &c. 

Iron -wood. In botany, a name com- 
mon to all the species of the genus Sider- 
oxylon (q. v.) The wood is of a reddish 
colour, and remarkable for its great spe- 
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| cifcc gravity and hardness, In both of 
| which it exceeds ebony. The species ge- 
j neially inhabit the southern parts of 
Africa : one occurs in New Holland 
j Iani'nJ vrnw. In physics and astronomy, 

I the apparent enlargement of an object 
strongly illuminated. 

| Irra'tionat.. In algebra and arithmetic 
applied to numbers or qualities, the roots 
of which are incommensurable with 
I unity, and therefore cannot be accurately 
extracted. Thus s/'Z \$ irrational, as it 
I cannot be expressed by a finite number. 

( 1 hr kg nr, a. a CiprNi k. In music, one 

which does not end upon the essential 
chord of the mode m which a piece is 
, composed. 

Ihritabi'i ITT, from trrtfo, to provoke. 

* A property peculiar to muscles, by which 
they contract upon the application of cer- 
tain stimuli, without a consciousness of 
action. Even when the body is dead, and 
the nervous sensibility gone, the irrita- 
bility of the muscles remains till the or* 
gnmsation begins to be dissolved. This 
muscular irritability descends even to 
the vegetable kingdom, and gives a pe- 
' « uliarity to what are called sensitive 
plants. The muscular parts of the body 
have all the Irritability of the system, 
with but little feeling, and that little 
owing to the nerves which enter into 
their substance, while nerves have all the 
sensibility of the system with no motion. 

Is'aoon, from tiros, equal, and yantoo, 
an angle. A figure whose angles are 
equal. 

Is'atis. 1. In botany, a genus of herba- 
( teous plants Tetradynanua — Siltculosa. 
The I tint torus, an indigenous biennial, 
afl ads the dye-stuff called wood, now well 

nigh being superseded by indigo. 2 In 

zoology, the arctic fox or Cants lay opus, 

\ Lin 

I Isdrvn'iki In ecclesiastical history, a 
name of the Russian sect of ltaskolniks. 

1 Isciiia'ora, Lat. from nr^iov, the 
haunch, and a seizure. A name 

for hip-gout, and also for neuralgia of the 
sacro-seiatJe nerve. 

IrVhi as, terras < from ter^iov, the hip. 
A rheumatic affection of the hip-joint; 
the hip-gout. 

Is'chiom, Lat. from ) the loin. A 
bone of the pelvis of the foetus, and a 
part of the os innominatum of the adult. 
8«e Innomikatum, Os. 

Isch'cry, from ur%t», to retain, and 
eye ov, the urine. A retention of the urine , 
distinct from dysury. 

I'sinoi.ash, lor ue glass, fish-glue. A 
m mufacture almost pet u liar to Russia 
It is gelatine, nearly pure. Prepared 
, from the air bladders, or sounds of stur 
gtons, espcciallj the great sturgeon {Ac - 1 


cipenser puso, Lin ) fished on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, and in the rivers which 
flow into it, almost entirely for the sake 
of its swim-bladder. The best is that 
made into little ringlets, Ac ; the second 
is laid together like the leaves of a book ; 
the third put up without care. 

Is'lamis, 1 A term used by Mohammc- 

Is'lamism. j dans to signify the true 
faith : Mohammedanism. 

Ismae'lja.nh, a Mohammedan sect, from 
whom the famous assassins sprung in the 
10th century. 

Isochei'mal, from tiros, equal, and 
%iipoat, winter. Of the same winter tem- 
pei ature. Isocheimal lines are those dra wn 
through plaees having the same winter 
temperature. 

I such roma'tic, tiros, an< * co- 

lour. Having the same colours. 

Isoch'ron ai,, l from tiros, equal, and 

Iboeu'iumoos j ^avos, time. Equal 
time, performed in equal times. The vi- 
brations of a pendulum are isochronal 

Isoi/omum, tiros and bopevi, structure. 

In ancient architecture, a species of wall- 
ing, in which all the courses were of the 
same height. 

IsofiEoi ukr'm A t,, from tiros, equal, yvj, | 
the earth, and dtepeos, warmth. Of equal 
terrestiial temperature. Isogeothermal 
lines are those divisions in the earth’s 
crust which ha v e an equal degree of mean 
annual temperature. 

Is'olatki), I from Itftl isola, an isle. 

In'sclati'I), i An isolated harbour, is one 
of refuge built independently of the coast, 
and connected to it by a bridge, under 
which the shingle is allowed to pass. 

Isom'frism, tiros, equal, and polios, part. 
The condition ofeompounds which contain 
the same elements in the same propor- 
tion, and yet possess distinct chemical 
qualities. They are said to be isomeric. 

Isomorphism, from tiros, like, and 
peo^tpri, form. That quality of certain bo- 
dies, bv w’hich they arp capable of re- 
placing each other in compounds, without 
change of the primitive form. 

IsoperimVtry, from tiros, equal, rbq 
about, and potr^ov, measure. A branch 
of the higher geometry, which treats of 
l the properties of isopertmetrical figures, 
i e. surfaces contained under equal peri- 
meters or boundaries. 

Isoc'oda, tsopods. An order of Crusta- 
ceans characterised by having uniformly 
fourteen equal feet {tiros, equal, and -roof, 
a foot), unguiculated, and without any 
vesicular appendage at their base. Most 
isopods are aquatic, and those which are | 
terrestrial require a certain degree of hu- 
midity to enable themtobieathe. Li imams 
comprises them ail in his genus Oilmens 
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Isoscslbs, Kro<rxt\rif , equal legged , 
tvomurof, equal, and trxthef , a leg An 
isosceles trtan 
pie is one 
which has two 
equal sides , 
such is the tri- 
angle ABC 
The angles at 
, tlu Insi of such 
I a tn ingle are 
equal and if 
thi legs hi pro- 
d iu d the an- 
ghs under the 
b im are also equal 

Is >111 ERA.L, from tiro(, equal, and 
6i{0{ summer Having the same sum 
mi r ti mperature Is >theral lines are those 
drawn on a map through places having 
thi sunt summer temperature 

Is j i hi a max from ttrog, equal, and 
(hpu.es hi it Having equal tempi rature 
Is thermal lints art those drawn on a map 
through plaets having the sanu annuil 
mean temperature Isothermal z nus lo 
av nd the confusion arising from the mul 
tiphcity of isothi rmal lines geographers 
have giouped thim into zones 01 bands 
I 1 hus the n irthern ht misphert is dhidcd 
into six isothi rmal zones by Humboldt 

Imi n ic from ttrof equal and rovoe, 

I tone Having equal tones In tmuir the 
tectonic system consists of Internals in 
wluth each concord is aliki tempeicd 
tnd in which there are twelve equal 
si mitoncs 

Ihtu mun Gamks, one of the four groat 
nat onal festivals of Gretee, so e tiled 
from bung celebrated on the Isthmus of 
j Ce until 

is si iNT an epithet in heraldry for any 
bt unt issuing out of the bottom line of 
an> ihn t ir fess 

Is u k ir issue Ital useto, a door A 
ti rm < xti nsivily applied both as a sub 
stantive and verb Thus bankers issue 
p tper money, and regulate the amount 
it their issues by the eircumstames of 
ti id< Aiause issues to the court, and 
tin illv issues in demurrer Profits of land 
< i other property, the legitimate off 
s ung of parents, the point of matter 
d pi tiding m suit, &o , are all issue* in 
1 g il phraseology Surgical issues are 
little ulei rs made designedly in various 
} irts of the body, and kept open by the 
patu nt for some specific object 

It-u. ics, letters or characters first used 
in Italj, and which stand inclined, as 
t'uise tn u huh this clause is printed lhcy 
nri often used, bj way of distinction from 
It mtan lottoi to mark emphasis antithe 
sis Ac To Unit, ise, is to write or print m 
Italic ch uccters 


Italic Schooi o* Philosopht The 
Pythagorean and Eh atu systems 
It* In chemistry acids whose nanus 
terminate in ous, produce salts diffi ri nt 
from those whose nanu s end in tc and to 
indicate that a saline compound is foi mi d 
by an acid ending out the t< rnunation \te 
is used whereas ate is used win n the ai id 
terminates withir lhusthi sulphites aie 
formed by sulphurous acids with basis 
and the sulphates by the sulphuiic acid 
with the same bases See Ac in 
Itihas ah 1 hi two great he t me poems 
of the Hindoos, the Ramayana and Haha 
Bharata they are of great antiquity 
I i is This termination addid to tho 
Greek name of an organ implits i nflatn 
motion of that organ, thus, gastritis, in 
fiammatlon of the st math 
It rNLRiTB A rare mineral whit hoi 
mrs massive, and m rhombic didtin 
billions, of a gray or bluish tint It 
consists puncipully of silica, aiunmia 
soda and li > drosul phuri t 
1 va, a gi nus of pluits Syngenrua — 
Poly necestxtria Ihi 7 fruit stem iff ids 
the Mi xu an quinquina much tile hi tted 
m its native country ns a ft brifugi 1 ins 
is a shrubby pi mt but all the othu spi 
cies ari annuals At arm parts of Urn i mi 
I v«n\ Ir noire 1 hi nanu givin to 
the tusks of the eh ph mt and the w ilrus 
and to the horn of tin narwh il It is m 
inti mu dtate suhstann betwi i n b >ni and 
horn containing about twenty 1 nr per 
tent of gelatine Ihe hardest, toughest, 
and most translucent ivor> is ixktiud 
the hist It is ri tidily distinguish d fr« m 
bone by its pttuliur rhomhohtdial nit 
work, shown when the ivory isiut trims 
vi rst ly 

Iv ht Black an animal charcoal, pro 
parid bv the calcination of lvorj dust, 
used as the b isis of tin finer bl icli pig 
mints ink for eoppi rplute printing At 
Ivs oi m, a ri sinous juice which i xudes 
from thi stem of the ivy tree, IMmi he 
Ux in waim cliniatis It is imported 
from the Fast Indies, in compact reddish 
brown masses 

lx mb the name given by I atreille to 
a sub genus ofacari found in thu kefs and 
fastming ou dogs oxin horses and other 
quadiupeds, fiom which they can onlj be 
detaehi d bj tearing out the part to which 
they adhere by thtir suiki rs which they 
bury complete ly in thi llesh llitj are 
vernacularly named tuls mil arc exeud 
ingly plentiful in warm and drj seasons 


J. 

J A letter added to the Tnglish alpha 
bit in modem dajs, and r mked is the 
tenth ht mg written in words w here T 
was foiuierJy used, and before vowels 
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•when g soft is required, as in jet, to dis- 
tinguish from get. 

Jac'anas, a genus of birds. Order 
Grallatnrum. Distinguished by having four 
very long toes, separated dou n to their 
root, the nails of which are extremely 
long and pointed, a circumstance which 
has procured for them the vernacular 
name of surgeons. They are noisy and 
quui relsome birds, and inhabit marshes 
m hot climates, where they walk with 
great facility, by means of their long 
toes 

Jaca-trrb, a name of the bread-fruit- 
tree of the East Indies. 

See Artoi Aliens. 

Ja'unth, ) See H t - 

J ACIN'THVS. j AC IN 111 
and Hvacintucs. 

Jack. 1. In mecha- 
nics , an instrument in 
common use for raising 
great weights, being a 
powerful combination 
of teeth and pinions, 
and the whole inclosed 
m a box. The power 
is applied by a winch 
or handle. The figure 
represents the machine 
without the frame — 

The kitchcn-jark is a 
machine in which the jack. 

j descent of a weight is 
made to turn a spit. Tho common 
| worm-jack is shown in the figure. The 



smoke-jack is another contrivance for the 
same purpose as the common worm or 
kitchen -jack, hut acting, not by a weight, 
but by means of the smoke passing up 
the chimney, which striking against a set 
of oblique vanes, fixed to a vertical spindle, 
causes it to revolve with grent rapidity. 
This motion is conveyed to the spit by 
means of a small wheel, which works into 
another small wheel placed ou the end of 


a horizontal spindle, having a pulley at 
the other end, over which passes the chain 



which works the spit. The name jack is 
very commonly applied to vibrating levers 
in various kinds of machinery, as in stock- 
ing frames, &c 2 In navigation, a sort 

of flag or colours displayed from the bow- 
sprit In the navy the jack is ftsmall union 
flag, but in merchant ships the union is 

bordered with red. 3 Tn ichthyology, the 

young pike, Esor h/rtus. 4 In botany, 

the Isjaca, a species of bread fruit-tree 

Jack'ai., corrupted from chacal, a canine 
animal, the Cam s aureus, Lin , found in 
the Indies, and the environs of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and as far as in Guinea 

J a< k Am n , an arch of the thickness of 
only one brick. 

Jack' back, the largest jack of the 
brewer. 

J\rK'BtocK, a block attached to the top - 
gallant-tie of a ship, to swing up or to 
strike the sail. 

Jack'daw. Id ornithology, the Corvus mo 
nedu/a, Lin., is the jackdaw, a well-known 
bird , and the Gracula guiscala is named, 
from its colour, the purple jackdaw. 

Jack'fiao, a flag hoisted at the sprit- 
sail top-must head. 

Jack-in -the box, 1. A large wooden solid 
screw, turning in a hollow one, which 
forms the upper part of a strong woodpn 
box, shaped like the frustrum of a pyra- 
mid It is wrought by means of levers 
passing through holes in it, as a press in 

packing, Ac 2. The popular name of 1 

a genus of arborescent plants. ) 

Jack of-Hutos, a vulgar name for an 
a’oUpyle. 
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Jack-of-tue-Olock-house, a figure of a 
little man, which strikes the quarters ha 
M»no clocks. 

J VCK-OF-THE-CCNTERN/WMl-of-the-Wisp 
Vulgar names for the tgnufatuua. 

Jai k-feane, a plane of about 18 inches 
long, to prepare wood for the trying-plane. 

Ja( k'kaitf.rs. In joinery , the jack- 
timbers which are fastened to the high 
rafters and the wall-plates 
Jai k'rirs. In joinery, the jack-timbers 
which are fastened to the angle ribs, and 
rest upon the wall-plates in groined or 
domed ceilings. 

J as. Wooden wedges used in coal- 
mines. 

j .1 ack'siekers. Parts of a stocking-frame 
I jArK'TiMJiEn. In joinery, a short tim- 
j her fastened at the ends of two timbers 
I which are not parallel, or to two timbers 
which actually meet in a point, as to the 
wall-plate and hip-rafter of a roof, the 
wall plate and hip of a groin, &c. 

Jai 'ohins. In Freiuh history, a political 
I club, which bore a well-known part in 
I the first Revolution. In ecclesiastical Ins- 
i font, the French appellation of the reli- 
) gums order of bt. Dominic. 

jAf'oairEs 1. In English history, the 
adherents of James II , after his abdica- 
tion.-— —2. In chut eh history, certain {Sy- 
rian Chustians, who hold that ('hri«t had 
but one nature, and practise bothiircum- 
cision and baptism 

Ja'coji’s Ladder In naval affairs, a rope- 
ladder witli wooden spokes 
Ja'ioh’s Si aif, a mathematical instru- 
ment for taking heights and distances A 
, kind of astrolabe, or cross-statF, much 
used in the middle ages. 

Jaco'jus, Lat. for James. A gold coin 
of the reign of James I . value 25* 

J a do nit, a muslin fabric finer than 
causey, and coarser than lawn. 

Jacquard Loom, a peculiar and most 
ingenious mechanism, indented by M. 
Jaiquart, of Lyons, in 1800, to be adapt* d 
i to a silk or muslin loom, to supersede the 
, use of dra wboys in weaving figured goods 
It has of lute been extensively applied in 
| the weaving of carpets 

Jac'querif. In French history , the name 
given to a revolt of the peasantry against 
i the nobility, in 1356. 

1 Jactita'tion, fromjactito. A term, in 
canon law, for a false pretension to mar- 
riage. 

J ade, a hard magnesian mineral, called 
also nephrite, nephritic stone, and axe- 
stone See Axestone. In consequence of 
its tenacity it has been wrought into 
chains and other delicate works. The name 
has been supposed to originate from xgida, 
the Indian name of the stone. 

, Jaoi'u* In commerce, a Bengalese name 
for a species of coarse 6ugax in an impure 
state. 


Jaohiuf/. an Fast Indian word, denot- 
i ing an assignment of the government 
share of the produce of a poition of land 
| to an individual, either personal, or for 
1 the support of a public establishment, 
particularly of a military nature. The 
holder of a jagliire is styled njag/nre dm 
J agua n'. In zoologo, the tiger of the 
Brazils. It is about the size of a wolf, 
very fierce and destructive among the 
larger quadrupeds, as oxen, horses, slice p, 
&c. 

JAi/Ar or Jxi.or, the root of the Como} 
vulus jalapa, an herbaceous twining v me , 
so named from Xnlapa, m Mexico, (nun 
which it is chiefly imported. The root is 
only used in medicine. 

Jai/afine or Jaj.affin, resin of jalap 
The active principle of jalap, obtained by 
digesting that root in aieohol Herbergcr 
considers it an alkaloid, but its alkaline 
properties are not well established r 

Jamaci'na, a vegeto alkaline principle 
discovered m 1824 by M- Httttrnschnudt 
in the hark of the (ieoffioya jamau easts, 
or cabbage bark tree, it crystallised 
from Its aqueous solutions. 

Jamaica Bark, the bark of the Cm 
chona Cartbtra, or Cariha-an bark-tree, 
which grows in Jamaica, where it is 
called the sea side beech. 

Jawai'i a 1’ei'fml, the fruit of the Myr 
tus pimento, or allspice tree. See Pimtmo, 
Jamu, Fr jamhe , a leg. 1. Among mm 
ers, a thick bed of stone which hindeis 

them in pursuing a vein 2 In ox A* 

teciure, a supporter. Door posts, uptight 
posts at the ends of window-frames, tin 
■ upright sides of a fire place from the 
hearth to the mantle-piece, aie all termed 
jambs; the uprights on the sides of door 
ways are more particularly called )amb 
I posts, and theside-work attached is termed 

jamb lining. 3. A sea term, to squeeze 

tight 

James, Ordfr of the Sword or Saint, 
an ancient military order in Spain and 
Portugal. 

Jamfs’s Pii as, pills made of equal parts 
of James’s powder, ammonincum. and the 
aloes and myrrh pill, beat up with tine 
ture of castor. 

James’s Fowokr, an antimonial modi 
cine invented by Dr. Janies, and termed 
by him fever powder, being used by him J 
extensively in fever cases. It still retains 
much of its reputation. < 

Jan'itor (Lat) 1. A door or gate- J 

keeper, from janua, a gate.- 2. In ana^ 

tomy, the pylorus, situated at the entrance ! 
of the intestine. | 

Jane. 1 . A coin of Genoa. 2. A sort 

of fustian. ] 

Jan'izaribs, corrupted from the Turkish 
Yenukcri, new troops. A name for the , 
Turkish infantry ; reputed the Grand 
beignor’s guards. Now abolished. 
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Jan'senists, a sect of Christians who 
followed the opinions of Jansenius, bishop 
of Ypres, in Flanders, In regard to free 
will and grace. 

Jan'cary, Lat. Januarttts. The first 
month of the year according to the pre- 
sent computation. The name is supposed 
to be tuken from Janus, whom the Ho- 
mans believed to preside over the begin- 
ning of all business. 

Japan -allspice, a shrubby plant; the 
Chimvnanthus fra grans of Japan, the fruit 
of which resembles that of the allspice 
tree. 

JArAN-EAKTH, Terra Jajwtiica. Catechu 
(q. v.) 

Jafan'nino, a kind of varnishing or 
lacquering learned of the Japanese, and 
practised chiefly on white iron and papier 
in&ch£, but all articles, the substance of 
which is firm, may bejapanned. Japanned 
articles are often richly ornamented with 
figures in gold aud various colours. 

Japan-varnish, varnish used in japan- 
ning. The base is seed lac dissolved in 
spirit of wine. To this is added the co- 
lour required. 

Jak'oon, a mineral, the mock-diamond, 
a variety ot Zircon 

J mi, a Scandinavian term signifying 

noble. 

Jab'mi ncm, the Jasmine or Jessamine: 
an extensive genus of permanent plants. 
lhandria — Monoyynia. The species are 
valued chiefly for their beautiful flowers. 
Temperate and warm climates. The name 
is Arabic Jasmen. 

Jas'i’kh, a subspecies of rhombohedral 
quartz, usually occurring massive, but 
sometimes crystallised. Prof. Jameson 
enumerates five varieties. Jaspers owe 
their colours to oxides of iron. They all 
admit of a good polish, and are used for 
various ornamental purposes. 

Jas'i’onvx, the purest horn-coloured 
onyx: it lias beautiful green /.ones. It 
is simply striped, or ribbon jasper. 

Jat'kqpha, the physic-nut: a genus of 
permanent plants. Moiuecui—Monadrlphia. 
Name from losofjuti, to heal, and rgtftu, 
to nourish. The species inhabit South 
America and the W est I ndies. The seeds 
of the J. curcas afford an oil resembling 
castor-oil, and used for the same purpose , 
those of the J. multifida are the physic or 
| purging nuts; the juice of the J. elasUcu 
j is an elastic gum; the J. mamhot , Willd., 
is the Manihot Cannabina, Dona. See 
J Manihot. 

I Jaun'dicf., Fr. jaunisse , from jaune, yel- 

low. A disease characterised by yellow- 
i ness of the skin and eyes, the proximate 
cause of which is bile in the blood. When 
the colour is very intense, and the dis- 
ease long protracted, it becomes green 
jaundice, when still more ooaoentrated, 


black jaundice. Chlorosis has also been 
named white jaundice. Physicians dis- 
tinguish many species of the disease. 

Jav'elin (Fr.). A species of missile, 
anciently used by the soldiery. It was ft 
rod five feet long, with a barbed head of 
iron. 

J . D. An abbreviation of Jurum Doctor, 
doctor of laws. 

J f.ei.. An K. Indian term for a shallow 
lake or morass. 

Jeers. A sea word. Strong tackle for 
swaying up the lower yards. 

Jeju'nim, Lat. from jejunus , empty. 
The second portion of the small intestines, 
generally found empty in the dead body. 

Jll'i.y. Vegetable jelly of unripe cur- 
rantH and other berries is a compound of 
mucilage and acid, which loses its gelati- 
nising power by long boiling. For Ani- 
mal jelly, see Gelatine, Glue, and Isin- 
glass. 

Ji m'idau. A black officer in the E.I. 
Company’s Service, having the same rank 
as a lieutenant. 

Jer'kin-hkat>. A term used to express 
a peculiar feature in roofs, when the 
gable is earned higher than the side walls. 

Jf-'meh. In Jalconry, straps with which 
hells are attached to the legs of hawks, 
represented in heraldry usually of a dif- 
ferent tincture. 

Jls'uates, of Saint Jerome. A religious 
order, founded in 1363, of very ascetic 
habits. 

Jes'uits. A religious order of ltomish 
clergy, forming the Society oj Jesus, found • 
ed by Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish soldier, 
about 1534. Unlike other communities 
of monks, the duties of this were to bo 
performed in active life, the object being 
universal empire.. 

jKs'riTS’ Hark. A name of Peruvian 
bark, introduced into Europe by Cardinal 
de Lugo, n Jesuit. 

JfsVits’ Drops. A nostrum composed 
of guaiac, Peruvian balsam, and sarsa- 
parilla. 

Jet. 1. In mineralogy, black amber ; a 
species of pitch coal, or glance-coal, of a 
beautiful compact tex ture, and susceptible 
of aline polish, in consequence of which { 
it was formerly manufactured into a vast . 
variety of ornamental articles, as buttons, 1 
rosaries, crosses, necklaces, eardrops, | 
bracelets, &e. It Ls still sometimes ma- ! 
nutaetured into snuff-boxes, and the | 
like ; but the greater portion of the arti- ( 
elc8 which used to be manufactured of | 
it are now made of black glass, w hich is 
harder, and therefore not so apt to lose its 

polish. The name is, Fr. jaiet. 2. In 

hydraulics , a spout. See Jet d’Eau, 

Jet d’Kau. A French name for a foun- 
tain, a Inch throws up water to some 
height in the air; ( jeter to throw, and 
eau water). See Fountain. 
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J et'kon , > See Flotsam . 

Jkt'tison. * 

Jettk'. The border made round the 
stilts under a pier in certain old bridges, 
being the same with starling, consisting 
of a strong framing of timber, tilled with 
stones, &c., to preserve the foundations 
of the piers from injury. 

Jet'ty-hf.ad. A name given in the 
royal dockyards to that part of a wharf 
which projects beyond the rest •, hut more 
particularly the front of a wharf, whose 
side forms one of the cheeks of a dock. 

Jkw'el-blocks. In a ship , two small 
blocks which arc suspended at the ex- 
tremity of the main and fore-top sail 
yards, to retain the top must studding 
sails beyond the sheets of the top-sails. 

Jsw’s-Huir. A musical instrument of 
a very imperfect kind ; by some called 
fh e jaw’s harp, because held between the 
teeth when played It consists of an | 
elastic steel spring, riveted at one end to 
a frame of brass or iron, and having the 
other bent and free to la* struck by the 
finger in playing. It is also called the 
Jew's- trump, and often simply a trump. 

Je'zids, or Davasin. A religious sect, 
long settled near Mosul, the followers 
of Ye aid Hen Anisa, a Mohammedan 
doctor. 

Jib. 1. The foremost sail of a ship. It 
is a large staysail extended from the 
outer end of the bowsprit, prolonged bv 
the jib-boom towards the fore-topmast J 

head. 2. The projecting frame of a 

crane from which the weight or goods 
arc suspended. 

Jib-boom. In a ship, a continuation of 
the bowsprit forward, being run out from 
its extremity in a similar manner to a 
top-mast on a lower mast. Theie is also 
the filling jib-boom, which extends still 
beyond the jib-boom 

J ib -door. In architecture, a door which 
stands flush with the wall outside, so as 
to appear as part of the wall. 

Jig'oek. In a ship , a machine, consist- 
ing of a piece of rope about five feet long, 
with a block at one end and a sheave at 
the other, used to hold on the cable when 
it is heaved into the 6hip by the revolu 
tion of the windlass. 

Jis'g lb. -tackle. In ships, a small light 
tackle, consisting of a double and single 
block, used on many occasions. 

Job'bfr. A person who undertakes 
jobs or small pieces of work ; also one 
who buys and sells for others : equivalent 
to broker. Hence jobbing , the business of 
a jobber, 8tock-jobbing denotes the prac- 
tice of trafficking In the public funds, or 
the buying and selling of stock, with a 
view to its rise or fall. 

Joo'«L«. A term applied to a particular 
description of joint ; thus to the joint 


connecting two stones or other bodies in 
such a man- 
ner that they 
cannot slip 
away with- 
out 1 earing 
the joint or 
joggle asunder. The separate part se- 
curing the joint is more commonly called 
the joggle. 

Jog'ule-pobt. In carpentry, a strut 
post for fixing the lower ends of the 
struts. 

John Hull. The well-known collec- 
tive name of the Knglish nation, first used 
in Arbuthnot’8 Natire, the History oj John 
Hull. 

John I)o*y , a fish, thp Dory (Zeus Fahcr, 
Cuv.,Yarr.)cornmon in the Mediterranean. 
Among the superstitious, the Dory dis- 
putes with the Haddoek the honour of 
having been the fish out of whose mouth 
St. Peter took the tribute money, on 
which occasion he is said to have left the 
mark of his finger and thumb on their 
sides, lloth fishes are similarly marked ; 
hut, according to another legend, the 
marks upon the Dory, are those of the 
finger and thumb of Kt. Christopher, who 
on occasion waded through an arm of the 
sea, and caught a Dory during his pas- 
sage! Quin, the actor, and prince of 
epicures, established the edible reputa- 
tion of the Dory, and gave it the national 
1 name of John, as a mark of high dis- 
tinction. 

Join'fr. 1 The joiner's occupation is to 

Join'erv. j construct things by joining 
pieces of wood. The finer wood work in 
the finishing of buildings is done by 
joiners, as the ponderous parts are done 
by carpenters. The art in the one case 
in joinery , and in the other carpentry, hut 
the distinction is not always observed. 

Joint, from join. 1. In anatomy, an 

articulation. 2. In botany, a knot or 

internode. 2. In joinery, &c , the junc- 
ture of two pieces of wood, Ate. 4 A 

limb of an animal out up by the butcher- 

5. In stone work, the mime joint is 

applied to the vertical joinings, those 
situated horizontally being fulled beds. 

Joint-chair. On railways, a chair 
which secures the jointure of two burs. 

Join'tkr, jointing-plane. The name 
given by joiners to their largest plane. 
Hricklayers give the name jointer to a 
piece of iron bent in two opposite direc- 
tions, sometimes used in securing the 
joints of a wall when much strength is 
required. 

Jointing Hole, a rule used by brick- 
layers to secure a straight face to their- 
work. 

Joint Lives, a phrase in insurance and 
annuities, when the calculation is founded 
on the contingency of one life dropping 
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before another. Thus assurances are made 
for the benefit of survivors, by paying an 
annual premium during the continuance 
of two Joint lives, the sum insured to be 
paid to the surviving party when either 
of the lives shall drop. 

Joint Stock, a stock or fund formed by 
the union of several shares from different 
persons. In this way Joint Stock Compa- 
nies are formed for commercial purposes. 
Banking in Scotland is mainly carried on 
by such companies. 

Joint-tenancy, a tenure of estate by 
unity of interest, title, time and possession. 

Join'ture, a settlement on a woman in 
consideration of marriage, and which she 
is to enjoy after her husband’s death. 

Joint, Scot, jetst. One of the cross or 
secondary timbers on which the boards of 
the floor of a house rest. Joists are 
placed with their edges uppermost, and 
are framed into the girders and summers. 
If cross pieces are fixed to the beams un- 
derneath, to sustnin the lath and plaster, 
these are called ceiling joists The brulg- 
tng joists are those to which the boards 
are nailed ; the landing jmsts are those into 
which the bridging-joists are mortised 

Jolly-boat. The same as Yawl, which 
ace. 

Jonquii/, In botany, a species of nar- 
cissus or daffodil, the N. jonqutlla of 
Spain. The N. ralathmus, is called the 
great jonquil. The name is 1'r.jonquillc, 
from Lat. juncus, a rush ; hence the plant 
is sometimes called the rush-headed daf- 
fodil. 

Jour'nal (French). A sort of diary, from 
Lat. dturnum, through the Ital. gtomale, 
from giomo, a day. Journals are made 
up of accounts of daily transactions. Na- 
vigators give the name journal to their 
register of the ship’s course and distance, 
the winds, weather, &o., and merchants 
use the same term as the title of a hook 
wherein their transactions are entered 
from the waste-hook or blotter. Rome 
daily newspapers are also appropriately 
called./ournaZs ; and we have various jour- 
nals published at stated intervals, contain- 
ing accounts of inventions, discoveries, 
and improvements in the arts and sciences. 

2. In mechanics, the name journal 

is given to that portion of a shaft which 
revolves on a support situated between 
the power applied and the resistance. 

Journeyman , strictly, a man employed 
to work by the day (joumie, a day or day’s 
work) ; but now applied to any mecha- 
nic who is hired to work for another, 
whether by the month, year, or other 
term. The term is restricted to mecha- 
nics in their own trades. 

Ju'julee, Yt.jubili, from Lat. jubilum, 
frmnjubilo, to shout for joy. A term of 
public and solemn festivity. The jubilee 
of the ancient Hebrews occurred every 


fiftieth year, and began with the autum- 
nal equinox. At this time all slaves were 
liberated, all debts annihilated, and all 
lands, &c., however alienated, were re- 
stored to their first owners. All agricul- 
ture for the whole year was also sus- 
pended, and the poor had the benefit of 
the harvest, vintage, and other produc- 
tions of the earth. In imitation of the 
Jewish jubilee, Pope Boniface VIII. in- 
stituted jubilees at Home, during which, 
plenary indulgence was granted to sin- 
ners, or to as many as should visit the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
ltomc. 

Juno*, from judex, compounded of jus 
and dico. A civil officer, who is invested 
with authority to hear and determine 
causes, civil or criminal, between parties j 
according to his commission. In British 
polity, the title judge is retained where 
that of president would more truly ex- 
press the functions of the officer who 
bears it. In Chancery, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and in the Court of Admiralty, 
the judge really judges, hut in the courts 
of law, civil and criminal, the jurors are 
the actual judges. There the business of 
the judge, as he is denominated, is to 
put the evidence and pleadings in a com- 
pendious point of view, but he submits 
the question of judgment to the jury. 

Judq'ment. 1. In metaphysics, a fa- 
culty or rather act of the mind whereby 
it compares ideas, and perceives their 

agreement and disagreement. 2. In 

law, the sentence pronounced by a court 
upon any cause civil or criminal. Judg- 
ments are either interlocutory or final. 
3. In the fine arts , the faculty of mak- 
ing the most suitable selection. 

Judument or God. Formerly this term 
was applied to extraordinary trials of 
secret crimes, as by arms and single com- 
bat, ordeal, red-hot ploughshares, &e., it 
being understood that God would work 
miracles to vindicate innocence. 

Ju'gerlm, a Homan acre, being to the 
English acre as 10,000 to 16,097. 

Ju'olans, the walnut-tree. A genus of 
foumpecies. Monnena — Polyandria. Name 
quasi Joins glans, Jupiter’s nut, from the 
excellence of the fruit. Temperate 
climates. 

Ju'gttlar, belonging to the jugulum or 
throat, as the jugular reins which run 
from the head down the sides of the neck 

J u'jube, a plant, the Ithamnus zizyphus ; 
also the fruit of this plant, which nearly 
resembles a small plum. In the southern 
parts of Europe jujubes are a common ar- 
ticle of food in their recent state ; they 
are brought into this country as a half- 
dried fruit, and were formerly much used 
in pectoral decoctions. The name is 
Arabic, jiyulmk. 

Julian Calendar. The civil calendai 
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Introduced fit Homo by Julius Cesar, ami 
us^d by all the Christian countries of 
Europe till 1582, when it ivas reformed 
l>> Cope Gregory XIII. 

I J i [,hn Erorn. The commencement of 
the Julian Calendar, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary of the 4«th year before Christ, and 
708th of Home. 

•To mam Period, ft cycle of 7980 years, 
being the product of the three cycles, viz , 
that of the sun 28, that of the moon 19, 
and that of the indiction 15, and thus 
named after Julius Ciesar ^ caliber, the 
ii.ientor of it. This period, though but 
f< urned, is of great use as the standard and 
receptacle of all other epoch, is, as that 
eierj .war within the period is distin- 
guishable by a certain peeuliarcharacter , 
lor the sun, moon, and mdietion w ill not 
be the same agnin until the whole 7980 
years be revolved. When the Christian 
tera commenced, 4713 years of the Julian 
Period were run , consequently, to find the 
year of the period answering to any given 
year, it is only necessary to add 4713 
to it. J 

J tipi am Yhaji, the year of 365 days, 
f> hours, instituted by Julius Caesar, who 
caused the Roman Calendar to be re- 
formed. See Ymr. 

Jolt s, Lat. from tovXeg- 1. In botany, 
a catkin or inflorescence consisting of 

chaffy scales, arranged along a stalk. 

2. In entomology , a genus of apterous in- 
sects of many species. 

Ju'tv, the seventh month of the year, 
named from Julius Ciesar, who was born 
in this month. Before that time, this 
month was called (lunUUts, or the fifth 
month, March being the first 

Jump. In mining, one of the numerous 
appellations which the dislocations of the 
strata have received from the practical 
miners of different districts. 

JumYer. In mining, a long iron tool, 
with a steel chisel- like point, used for 
drilling holes for the lodgment of powder 
in rocks which are to be blasted , culled 
also a borer. 

Jum'perb, a Christian sect, well known 
in Wales, and remarkable for their eccen- 
tricities. 

j Jitn'cus, the rush. An extensive genus 
of perennial plants. Jlexandrm — Mono- 
J gtjma. Name juncus, from jungo, to join, 
the rush being used anciently as cordage 
is at present. There arc nineteen British 
species, and twenty-four in all, according 
to Donn. 

Jon'olb, a Persian word, used in the 
East Indies to denote land covered with 
forest-trees, thick impenetrable brush- 
wood, creeping plants, and coarse rank 
j vegetation. 

! Ju'nifer, juniper-tree. The Juniperm 
| communis, a shrub which yields the con- 
| crete resin cniied num-'umper, and whose 


fruit is the jumper -berries , so much valued, 
both in medicine and the manufacture of 
gin. 

JiiNir'ERtrs, the Juniper. A genus of 
cruciferous plants of many species. Dio"- 
eta — Monadelphia. Name from juvnns, 
young, and parto, to bring forth, because 
it produces its young berries while the old 
ones are ripening. The common juniper 
and savin-trees are the most important 
species. 

Junk. 1. Prom juneus, a bulrush, o i 
which ropes were made in early ages 
Old pieces of cable, cordage, &c used foi 
making points, gaskets, mats, &e , and 
when untwisted and picked to pieces, it 
forms oakum for filling the seams of ships 

2. An oriental name of a sort of small 

ship, common among the Chinese, in the 
East Indies, &c., about the size of a fly 1 
boat The sails are frequently made of 
mats, and the anchors of wood. 

Ju'no. 1. In mythology , the wife of Ju- 
piter, and goddessofall power and empire, 
represented sitting on a throne, with a 
diadem on her head, and a peacock by her 

side. 2. In astronomy, the name of a 

small planet or asteroid, discovered in 
1804, by Mr. Harding of Lilienthal. It 
has the appearance of a star of the eighth 
magnitude, and is situated between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Itrevohes 
round the sun in 4 years and 128 days 

Ji’n'to, 1 A select council in Spain and 

Jun'ta I Portugal, for taking eogm 
zance of important matters in polities, 
commerce, &c. 

Ju'pitkr, Jovis ffater. In mythology . the 
son of Saturn and Ops, and chief of the 
gods. His usual attributes are the eagle 
and thunderbolts, and sometimes a figure 
of victory, and a spear 2. In astro- 

nomy, one of the superior planets. Its 
diameter is 69,170 miles, which is more 
than eleven times that of our earth, yet 
revolves about its axis in 9h. 55m 37s., 
and performs its circuit about the sun m 
11 years and 318 days Next to Venus, 
it is the most brilliant of the planets, has 
four satellites, and its surface is marked 
by zones or belts of various shades, eon 
eerning which there are various opinions 
Distance from the sun 493,000,000 miles. 

Its polar and equatorial diameters are to 
each other as 12 to 13. 

Jc'rats ,jurati. Magistrates, in the na- 
ture of aldermen, for the government of 
several corporations, as Jersey, Maid 
stone, Rye, &c. 

Ju're Divi'no (Lat.). By divine right. 

Jurisconsult, juris consultus. A per 
son learned in jurisprudence, and fit to 
be consulted on the interpretation of the 
laws. 

Ju'ry, Fr. juri, sworn. A number of 
persons, selected in the manner prescribed 
by law, empannelled and sworn to inquire 

M N 
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into and try any manner of fact, and to 
declare the truth on the evidence given 
them in the ease. Juries are of several 
kinds; as grand and petty juries in crimi- 
nal eases, and common and special juries 
in civil cases. The grand jury tries matters 
alleged in indictments , the petty jury 
tries the matters of fact in cases where a 
true bill is found by the grand jury. Hpo- 
eial juries consist of individuals fitted by 
their kind of knowledge to try particular 
cases. 

JVrtmast, the name given by seamen 
to whatever they set up in the room of a 
mast lost in a battle or storm, from Fr. 
jour, a day, quasi jouri, temporary, or 
from Lat. juvare. 

Jos (Lat.), law. Jus civile, civil law 
Jus coroner, the right of the crown. Jus 
gentium, the law of nations. Jus gladti, 
the right of the sword. Jus scrip turn, the 
written law. 

Juk'tkk, Lat. just ttin , from just us , jnst. 
1. Equity and the application of equity. 

2. liOW jMt.jHsttctanus. Onedeputed 

by the sovereign to do right by way of 
Judgment among the subjects The Jus- 
tice of the Queen's Bench is a lord by his 
office, and chief of the rest: his business 
is to determine all pleas of the crown — 
The Justice of the Common Pleas determines 
all causes at common law, that is, all 
causes between common persons — The 
Justices of Assize are such as were wont to 
be sent, by special commission, into vari- 
ous counties to take assizes. — The dw«f»ces 
in Byre were in ancient times sent into 
divers counties, to hear pleas of the crown 
for the ease of the subjects, who must 
else have gone to the king’s bench — The 
Justices of Gaol delivery are such as are 
sent to determine all causes, pertaining 
to such as for any ofFence are cast into 
gaol.-— The Justices of Nisi Pnus are now 
the same as the justices of at si/e.— The 
Justices of the peace are appointed by com- 
mission to attend to the peace of the 
county where they dwell. 

Justic'iary, Court of Justiciary. In 
Scotland, a court of supreme jurisdiction 
in all criminal eases. 

Jcstic'ibs. In law, a special writ em- 
powering the sheriff of a county to hold 
plea of an action in his court. 

Jcbtifica'tion In law, the showing 
good reason in a court for doing something 
for which he is called to answer. From 
justus, just, and facio, to make. — In the- 
ology, men are justified when accounted 
righteous in the sight of God. 

Juxtaposition, from j turf a and position, 
apposition. The term is used in physi- 
ology to denote that species of growth 
which is performed by the apposition 
of new matter to the surface or out- 
side of the old in opposition to intus po- 
sition. 


K. 

K, the eleventh letter of the English 
alphabet, borrowed from the Greek kappa. 
As a numeral it stands for 250, and with 
a stroke over it, thus K, for 250,000. 

Kal'an o (Ger.), a lay fraternity insti- 
tuted in Germany in the 13th century, for 
the purpose of doing honour to deceased 
friends. 

Kauej'doscopk, from xctXo?, beautiful, 
i form, and exotnu , to see. An op- 
tical instrument, which presents to the 
eye symmetrical and beautiful combina- 
tions of images, by a particular arrange- 
ment of mirrors adjusted in a tube. This 
instrument, the invention of Sir I). Ilrew' - 
ster, eonsists in its most simple form of a 
tin tube containing two reflecting sur- 
faces, inclined to each other at any angle 
which is an aliquot part of 360“. The re 
fleeting surtaces may be two slips of glass 
sil verized on the exterior sides, and from 
five to ten inches in length , one end of 
the tube is fitted with another short tube, 
in which are adjusted two circular discs 
of glass, between which are the little 
objects (hits of coloured glass, &e.,) which 
are to form the images. The instrument 
being thus prepared, and the eje placed 
at the open eml, a brilliant circle of light 
will he observed divided into as many 
sectors as the number of times tliat tin* 
angle of the reflectors is contained in 
3(50° , and showing some symmetrical and 
pleasing figure which may he changed 
into something else by simply turning 
round the tube. This Instrument may be 
constructed with three or more reflecting 
planes, and then may be arranged in 
various ways. 

K a i.tN i»r.Rs (Arab ) , wandering dor vises. 

Ka'ui, the name given by the Arabians 
to an annual plant, the suhola win, which 
grows near the sea shore, and from the 
ushes of which they obtained their alkali 
for making soap. The Germans use the 
name kali to denote caustic potash, and 
kahum to denote its metallic basis. 

Ka t. 1.1 rrnoii/o an, a musical instrument, 
played as a piano, and producing an effect 
equivalent to a violin, tenor, violoncello, 
and double buss, in concert. 

Kai/hia, a genus of beautiful shrubby 
plants. Bccandria — Munogynia. North 
America. Some of the species, as the 
laurel, ivy-bush, calico-bush, &c., are 
much in request in our gardens, from the 
beauty of their flowers and foliage. 

Kami, certain spirits, the belief in which 
is the foundation of the Japanese religion. 

Kam'sin, a hot and dry southerly wind, 
which prevails in Egypt at certain sea- 
sons of the year : named also simoom and 
tamiel. 
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Kangar'uo, ) An animal peculiar to 

K»Nr,tTR'oo. < New Holland The kun- 
gaioos fonn the genus Man opus, Hhaw, 
unci Halmaturw, Tlliger. The M. nuyor, 
Hhaw, sometimes six feet in height, is the 
largest of the New 1 Holland animals. It 
was discovered in 1779 by Cooke, and is 
now bred in Europe. 

Ka.nga.ro o Rat, the potoroo of Ncw- 
Holland. 

Kv'olin, the porcelain earth of the 
Chinese, analogous to the clay produced 
from the felspar of decomposed granite 
Besides kaolin, the Chinese use pet nnse in 
the manufacture of their porcelain. — 
Kaolin is essentially composed of silex 
and aluinine , the proportions are variable, 
but the silex usually predominates. When 
pure kaolin is employed in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain, some ingredient must 
be added as a flux, as when pure it is in- 
fusible There is satisfactory evidence 
that kaolin has in most cases, if not in all, 
originated from the decomposition of locks 
abounding in felspar, more partieulaily 
from graphic granite, which consists al- 
most entirely of quartz and felspar. 

Kara, a Tartar word, signifying black: 
frequently used as a prefix to geographi- 
cal names. 

Karm'athians or Kaumatians, a Mo- 
hammedan sect, which arose in Irak 
during the 9th century a n. 

Ka'va, the name given among oriental 
tribes to the juice ol a root of the pepper 
lamily (the Viper methgstu'wn) , diluted 
with water. The juice is extracted by 
chewing. 

Kib'lih, the name given by Moham- 
medans to that point of the compass 
where the temple of Mecca stands. See 
C\aba. 

Jvf< k'i.ino. Among seamen, the opera- 
tion of twining small ropes about a cable 
or bolt rope, to preserve its surface from 
lx mg fretted by friction against a rocky 
J bottom, ice, &c. 

I Kmor, ) Among seamen, a small an- 
I Kkdgfr j chor, used to keep a ship 
I steady when riding in a river, &c., and 
particularly at the turn of the tide to keep 
j her clear of her bower anchor , also to re 
move her fmm one part of a harbour to 
i another, being carried out in a boat and 
let go, a process called hedging The term 
is also used when a vessel is brought up 
i or down a narrow river (stern foremost, 
and dragging the anchor), by the force of 
1 the tide, although the wind be contrary. 

Km, Sax cede, derm, and Rut. ktcl. 
j 1 The principal timber of a ship, extending 
i from stem to stern at the bottom, and 
, supporting the whole frame. Sometimes 
a false keel is put under the first or nunn 
ked, and bolted to it to preserve it from 
injury. Kiel is also the name of a de- 
scription of small vessel, used for carrying 


coal on the river Tyne, from Newcastle, 

for loading the colliers 2. In botany, 

the lower petals of a papilionaceous corol, 
inclosing the stamens and pistil. 

Keu ha'ci,, to haul under the keel of a 
ship. Keelhauling is a punishment in- 
flicted in the Dutch navy for certain of- 
fences. The offender is suspended by a 
rope from one yard arm with weights to 
his legs, and a rope fastened to him, lead- 
ing under the ship’s bottom to the oppo- 
site yard arm, and being lot fall into the 
water, he is drawn under the ship’s hot 
tom and raised on the other side. 

Kru'soN,la piece of timber forming 

Khison, j the interior or counterpart 
of the keel of a ship, being laid upon the 
middle of the floor timbers, immediately 
over the keel, fastened with long holts 
and clinched, and thus serving to bind 
the floor timbers upon the keel. 

Keep. In old castles, a strong tower into 
which the besieged retreuted in cases of 
extremity. 

Kepi* er. The keeper of the great seal is 
a lord by his office, and a member of the 
privy council. He is constituted lord- 
keeper by the delivery of the great seal. 
The keeper of the prim/ seal is also a lord 
by his office, and a member of the privy 
council. 

KrEriNa. In painting, a term denoting 
the representation of objects in the same 
manner that they appear to the eye, at 
different distances fi oin it. For this the 
painter has recourse to the rules of per- 
»pe< tive 

Kivsii. In metallurgy, a name for the 
flakes of carburetofiron which sometimes 
cover the surface of the bars of pig-iron. 

Kelp, the crude alkaline matter pro- 
duced by incinerating various species of 
fuci or sea weed. It yields about live per 
cent of soda. 

Ki/lmin (of a ship), see Kekisom. 

Kent'i fuof, the name sometimes given 
to the iron pigs east in a particular form 
for ballasting ships, and employed for that 
purpose. 

Kpp'lir’s Laws, eertain analogies be- 
tween the distances of the planetary bodies 
and their times of periodic revolution , as 
also between the rate of motion of any 
revolt ing body, whether primary or se- 
condary, and its distance from the central 
body about which it resolves- first dis- 
cussed by John Kepler of Wlrtemherg, 
the celebrated astronomer and mathema- 
tician. 

Klp'lkr’s Problem, the determining of 
the true from the mean anomaly of a 
planet, or the determining its place in 
the elliptic orbit, answering to any given 
time, first proposed by Kepler. 

Keri cue i ib (Heb ), what is read and 
written In philology, the various read- 
ings In the Hebrew i.ible. 

n n a 
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Kek'hks Insect, the Coccnt ihcts, Lin., 
found upon the leaves of a species of oak, 
the Quercia t lex, which grows in the south 
of Europe. This insect is of the same 
species as the true Mexican cochineal, 
and before the discovery of America was 
the most esteemed drug lor dyeing scarlet. 
The name is a corruption of the Arabic 
ki r nitron. 

Keu'mes Mineral, a hydro-sulphur- 
etted oxide of antimony, so named from 
its resemblance in colour to the insect of 
that name. 

Ketch , a description of vessel equipped 
with two masts, rigged with sails, like 
the main and nu/.en must of a ship 
Ketches are generally used as yachts, or 
as bomb vessels , hence the latter are 
called bomb-ketches. 

Ketch'i r. In cookery, a sauce obtained 
by sprinkling mushrooms with salt, and 
letting them stand until great part is re- 
solved into a brown liquor, which is then 
boiled up w ith spices. 

Kxi'n.i -drum, an instrument of mar 
tial music composed of two basins of brass 
or copper round at the bottom, and cov- 
ered w ith vellum or gout’s- skin. 

Kkv'll. In ships, a piece or frame of 
timber serving to belay the sheets or 
gn*at ropes by which the bottoms of the 
maiu-httil and fore-sail are extended. 

Kev'ei. beads. In ships, the ends of the 
top timbers which, rising above the 
l gunwale, serve to belay the ropes or take 
j a round turn to hold on. 

( Key, in a general sense, a fastener ; as, 
i I. In mechanics, a wedge-shaped pieee 
I of iron or wood, 
driven firmly into 
a mortise, to tight- 
en together the 
parts of any fram- 
ing, as AH. Also 
an instrument by 
I which the bolt of a 
^ lock is pushed, and 
l by winch a nut 
j is screwed homo 
‘ upon its boll, &c. 

{ 2. In music, the key or keynote is the 

I fundamental note or tone, to which the 
whole piece is accommodated, and with 
! w inch it usually begins and ends. There 
arc two keys, one of the major and one of 
{ the minor mode. Key also sometimes de- 
notes a scale or Rystem of Intervals, and 
the same name is used to designate the 
little levers or pieces in the forepart of 
an organ or harpischord, by which the 
instrument is fingered, which together 
are termed the key board. The small 
spring levers attached to flutes, &c , are 

also called key* 3 In hydrography, a 

ledge or lay of sunken rock. The name 
is more especially applied to certain rocks 
In the West Indies, the tops of which 


rise nearly to the surface of the water ; 

these are collectively called the Keys 

4. A wharf, more commouly written quay 

(q. v.). 

Key'stone (of an arch). The last stone 
placed on the top thereof, and which being 
wedge-shaped, locks all the rest together. 

Khan, an Asiatic governor. In Persia 
the word denotes the governor of a pro- 
vince , among the Tartars it is equiva- 
lent to king or prince. The word has 
been erroneously written Cham, Kan, &c. 

Khelai/t, the robe of honour with 
which Asiatic princes confer dignity. 

Khoot'ua. In Mohammedan rituals, the 
particular part of the mosque service In 
which the sovereign of the country is 
prayed for. 

Khoh, Pers. bald. A prefix to many 
geographical terms. 

Kid'nevs. In anatomy, these are two 
in number, one on each side, the right 
under the liver, tlip left under the spleen. 
Their use is to separate the urine from 
the blood. 

Kie'fekil, a species of clay found in a 
large fissure in grey calcareous earth, 
near Koniah, in Natolia, anfi, < hiefly used 
in forming the bowls of Turkish tobacco- 
pipes. It is of a yellowish colour, uml 
when first dug it is of the consistency of 
wax. Constituents, 50 50 silica, 50 lime, 
17*25 magnesia, 5 carbonic acid, and 25 
water. 

Xikfkdnfm'aio, a pure resin similar to 
copal, but of a more beautiful whiteness 
and transparency , brought from America. 
It forms the most beautiful of all var- 
nishes. 

Kii/derkin, an old liquids measure 
equal to 18 gullons beer, and 18 gallons 
ale, measure. 

Kii'kenny Mardle, a species of black 
marble, full of shells and corail old bodies. 

Kil'ladau. In tiie Hast Indies, the go- 
vernor of a castle. 

Kil'ias, a provincial name, adopted by 
geologists, for an argillaceous schist or 
slate. The best designation of the killas 
rock in this situation (Coni wall) is that 
of a minutely grained and highly indu- 
rated gneiss that has lost its schistous 
character. 

Kil'oqrammb, from %i\ioi, 1000, and 
gramme. A French weight equivalent 
to 2 lbs 3 oe. 5 dr. 13 gr. avoirdupois, or 
1000 grams. 

Kilom'fter, from 1000, and 

metre. A Fiench measure of length 
equal to 1000 metres. 

Kina, kina. Cinchona (q. v.) 

Kind, in technical language, answers 
to genus. 

Kino, a sovereign. Rax. com, Ger 
ki'mig, Dut kommj , Dan konge, \\ el, cun. 
Kings are absolute monarch') when they 
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possess the powers of government with 
out control , limited monarchs when their 
powtr is restricted by fixed laws They 
are hereditaiy sovereigns when they hold 
I the government by right of birth and 
I elect ne when raised to the throne by the 

choice of the people A card having 

the picture of a king on it also the tint f 

piece in the game of chess lhe sacred 

books oi the Chinese 
Kino at Arms, an officer in I ngland 
of gri at antiquity, and foimeily of gie at 
authoi ity, w hose business is to direct thi 
h ci aids puside at their chapters and 
have the jurisdiction of armouiy Tin re 

arc time kings at arms.vir , gaiter, cla 
rencie ux and norroy 
Kino i r ht the middle post of a truss 
frame for suspending the tic beam at the 
middle and lower ends of the stints 
Kingston, the angel fish 6 quattna 

angelus 

Kini s' Fvrt,, a scrofulous disease in 
whkh the glinde. are ule crated The gitt 
of curing this disease was formerly attri 
bute d to the kings and queens ot 1 ngland 
md h id its ongin in the tune of Kdward 
the Confessor 

I Kinc sin low, a yellow pigment com 
I pose d e hie fly of orpine nt 
| Kin ic Acio, a peculiar v< get ible acid 
f nind in all the species of the genuR I'm 
chon a andthereloie called einehonu and 
| and klme aeid fiou kina a name fit em 
ehona The acid is obtained frim the 
tinehona hark It fonns silts called 
kmat s but tlu v are h telly known 
Kink a spontaneem twist oi l rope 
Ac whe n hard twiste d it e tide iv turs to 
Untwist itself This is als > the ve union 
lar natn m Scotland for the paroxy »m in 
chin cough 

Ki n an Indian word An e xtrae ttve 
matter obtaine d from various tre i s w hie h 
gr twin the 1 ast and W est In lies \.f t it i 
It itany Hay , Ac T he kmo now f >und in 
the shops is brought fiom the I ast In 
dies and is oblMned from a shmbby 
plant the Nawdm (an la by simply 
bruising and boiling the lr unfits and 
tw igs in water and ev lporatmg the de 
octinn till it aequitesthe consistence of 
an e xtraet, which is kmo 

Ktrsx a lutktsh mid A kind of 
summerhouse with a tent shaped roof 
supported on pillars, introduced frem 
1 < rsia and Turkey into European gar 
de ns &c 

Ku hr a term applied to salmon when 
| unfit to be taken and to tht time when 
salmon are so considered 
| Kik(hwr8sfr 1 An alcoholic liquor 
distilled in Uermany and bwitrerland 
fiotn the Mach ileb cherry, called ktnhen 
or ktrschen m (it rmanv 

Kirk In Scotland (l ) A ehnreh (2) 
The Church of bcotland, as distinguished 


from dissenting churches The word is 
the Sax cue or ewe, related to xvrictKvi t 
from stvqtos , lord ' 

Kirk hfssion A ehureh court com 
posed of tlio ministe r of the parish and the 
elders It examines eases ol standa], 
poor » funds, &c 

Ki r kat the denomination of a club in 
I ondon to which Addison and Ste t le he 
longed and so named from Christopher 
Kat, the took who served the club with 
mutton pie s 1 The woid has now become 
a common name for a portiait three 
fourths less thun half length, a portrait of 
this si/e hav mg bee n pi iced In tlio club 
room 

Kite 1 An ignoble) bird of prey the 

t alio m lima Tin Set Mu vis 2 An 

aiteflcial bird consisting of a slight 
wo den fi une covered with paper used 
elnefiy as a juvenile plaything by bovs 
It h is of late been applied to some uw ful 
purposes 

Km x the twisting of a rope or cable 
as it is veered out 

Knit 1 In anatomy the articulation 

of the thigh and kg bones 2 In cat 

t ntry a piece f timber somtwb it in the 
h ipe of the human knee when b nt 
hivin^ two branches oi arms and used to 
c innee t the beams ot a ship, foi instance, 
with her Hides rtimbers 

Knight originally a young man after 
he w is admit < d to the privilege of hear 
ingaims Ihis privilege was conferred 
on youths ot f uuily and fntune and 
h nee spuing the hon urible title of 
knight in mode rn usage which lanksmxt 
to hire net and entitles the person on 
whom it is conferred to be styled Sir and 
his wife I adv lhe knight of a shire is a 
repiese ntative of a county in parliament, 
« ligin i lv a knight but now imv gentle 
min havh * an estate in land of <>00/ a 
year is qualified 

Kni iht i iniANT a wandering knight 
One who in the enthusiasm of chivalry, 
se t e>ut attrndi d by his esquire or shu Id 
beaier with the eh sign ef exposing his 
lilt where vei wiongwastobc n dressed 
Knight errunts were howtvoi not ex 
uetly the amiable creatures which po< try 
i c pre sents the in 

Kmchthfahh In ships bollard tim 
beis twt» timbe rs i ismg just without the 
stem, one on each side of the bowsprit to 
secure its inner end also two strong 
flames of timber which itulose and sup 
port the ends of the winellas 

Kni hth d a inilitiry order honour, 
or degree of ancient nobility conferred as 
a re ward of valour or merit It is of four 
kinds military, regular honorary, or 
sue ml 

Knight mvr «hal, an officer of the 
roy al household, wrho has cognizance of 
n n 3 
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offences committed within the same, and 
of all contractu made therein. 

Knight's Fee. Formerly, a portion of 
land held by custom , sufficient to main- 
tain a knight, to do service for the king. 

Kx ioht-rek'vice, a tenure of lands, ori- 
ginally consisting in investiture of lands, 
upon express condition that the person so 
invested shall serve in the wars of his 
lord. 

Knot. I. In nautical language, a division 
of the log-line, which answers to half-a- 

minute, as a mile does to an hour 2. 

In ornithology , a fen bird, a species of 
Tringa. 

Knout, a punishment in ltussia, in- 
flicted with a whip. 

Knox’s Powder consists of eight parts 
of common salt, and three of chloride of 
lime. 

Ko'nou), Germ., spirit. Corresponding 
to the English goblin. Supposed, in Ger- 
many, to preside over all domestic opera- 
tions From this word the name of the 
metal cobalt is derived. 

Koi/m kiti;, a variety of very pure clay 
(silica 14, alumina 45, water 42). It be- 
comes transparent in water, and fails to 
pieces. 

Ko'kan, the Mohammedan book of 
faith. See An oh an. 

Ko'jun, a species of antelope remark- 
able for its slender horns. 

Kos, a J (‘wish measure of capacity, con- 
taining about 4 cubic inches. The kos 
was the cup of blessing, out of which 
they drank when they gave thanks after 
solemn meals. 

Korn, a name given by the Spaniards 
to an earthy slimy substance ejected 
from the volcanoes of Houth America. 

Kou'misr, the name of a liquor which 
the Tartars make by fermenting mare's 
milk, and from which they distil their 
favourite intoxicating spirit called rack. 

Kraai , a name among the Hottentots 
for a village or collection of huts 

Kka'kkn, an immense sen serpent, said 
to be seen occasionally on the coasts of 
Norway, and of late years on the North 
American coasts. The accounts of those 
monsters are so grossly overcharged, and 
their dimensions so exaggerated, that it 
is common to treat the whole as fable, 
yet some of the more recent accounts 
seem to claim the attention of naturalists. 

Ku'i u; Letters, the ancient letters of 
the Arabic, thus denominated from Kula 
on the Euphrates. 

Ker'i ERN rcKi;r.. False copper. A sul- 
phuret of nickel, and the most common 
ore of that metal. 

ICy'an ’s P vtknt PiiEr a ration , a process 
for preserving timber from the dry rot, 
recently invented by Mr. Kyan, consist- 
ing of a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(pet-chloride of tnetcury ) in which the tim- i 


her is immersed, whereby the primary 
element of fermentation is neutral sed, 
and the fibre of the wood rendered inde- 
structible. 

Kyr'ie, the first word of every masB in 
music, implying “ o Lord,” and joined 
with eleit>on signifies “ 0 Lord have mercy 
on us.” 


L. 

L, the twelfth letter of the English 
alphabet, is employed as a numeral to 
I denote 50, and with a dash over it, 50,000. 

La. In music , the syllable by which 
Guido denotes the last sound of each 
hexnehord. When it begins in C, it 
answers to one A. when in G, to E : and 
when in F, to I). 

Lab'vimsts, a heretical sect, founded by 
Jean do Labadie, who held that God can 
and docs deceive men, that the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath is not required, Ac 

Lvhvrba'uue’r Disinvuctino Ltui'in A 
solution of carbonate of soda impregnated 
with chlorine. 

Lab' a rum , the imperial standard, upon 
which Constantine, after his conversion, 
blazoned the monogram of Christ. The 
ltoman lahnrum wa« a rich purple stream- 
er supported on a spear, and always borne 
before the emperors. 

Lab'danvm, or Laiianum, an unctuous i 
resin, found besmearing the twigs and 
leaves of the cystus cretiem, a shrub which 
grows in the Grecian Islands, and In 
Syria : used chiefly in surgery for making 
plasters. The best is in dark -coloured mas- 
ses, almost black ; but the impurities of the 
best kinds amount to about i of the whole. 

La'bee, from Wei Zl«ft,astrip. 1. A nar- 
row strip or slip of paper or parchment, 
containing a name or title, and affixed to 
anything, as an apothecary’s bottle, a 

deed in writing, &c. 2. A long brass 

rule, with a small sight at one end of it, 
and a centre hole at a* other, commonly j 
used with a tangent line on the pdge of 
a circumferentor to take altitudes, Ac. 

3, In heraldry , a fillet with pendants 

or points, usually three in number. It 
is commonly an addition to the arms of , 
a second brother, and is esteemed the | 
most honourable of differences. ) 

Label'lum (Lat.), a little lip. A term ! 
in botany for one of the three pieces 
forming the ooroHa in orehideous plants. 

It differs in size and form from the other 
two, and is often spurred. 

La'bia, the lips: plural of labium, a 

hp. 2. Corollas of plants are often dis- | 

tinguished by their labia. 

La'ihat. Up letters. A name for such 
letters as are pronounced chiefly by 
means of the lips (labia.) 

LabiaTje, a natural order of plants 
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! which have labiate corollae, as miut, 

I thyme, rosemary, &c. 

I La'uiatk, Lat. labintua, lipped. Applied 
I to the corol9 of plants, as those of mint, 

! sage, Ac., which resemble the lips of an 
animal. 

La'bicm (Lat.), a lip (See Labia). 1. In 
mtomology, the lower lip of insects, the 

upper being the labrum. 2. In conrho- 

loyy , the inner lip of the shell, the outer 
lip being the labrum. 

Lv'boi'r. At sea, when the action of a 
ship in a heavy sea is uneasy, or jerks. 

La/bouhed. In the jine arts, the ap- 
pearance of constraint in execution, op 
posed to easy or free. 

Lab'rador Eki/spar,') A mineral, form- 

Lak'iiador Sione, >orly called La- 

L\»'KAi»oRn E. ) bra dor Horn 

blende. It is found on the const of Labra- 
dor, particularly on the island of St. 
rani , also in some parts of Europe. It 
is a variety of opaline felspar, distin- 
guished by its reflecting very beautiful 
i colours when the light falls upon it in 
I certain directions. 

j Lui'yuinth, Lat. lahyrmthus, from. 
I ha(au/>iv6o(- 1- Among the ancients, an* 
' edidce or place formed with winding 
( passages winch rendered it difficult to 
;iud the way from the interior to the en- 
trant e. The most remarkable of these 
were the Egyptian and Cretan lahj rinths 
| —2. in anatomy, that part of the oxter 

l nal car which is behind the cavity of the 
tj mpanum, consisting of the cochlea vos- 

I tibtiium and semicircular canal. 3. In 

i metallurgy , a series of canals distributed in 
u stam ping-mlll, through which water is 
! transmitted for suspending, carrying off, 
i and depositing, at different distances, the 
ground ores. 

Lac (Latin). 1. Milk 2. A peculiar 

substance produced by the puncture of an 
i insect (the female of the Coccus lacca or 
tints,) upon the branches of several trees, 
as the bihar-troe (Croton lacnjerum ), the 
pepel ( liutea fronclosa , , sacred fig {Ficus 
rehytosa), jujube (llhamnm jtyubu), bott- 
tree, coosim-tree, &e. It yields a fine red 
dve, which is suid to be more permanent, 
though not so bright, as the Meviean eo- 
' chineal, and a resinous part, used in the 
manufacture of sealing- w ax and huts, and 
as a varnish. The twigs encrusted w ith 
1 the lac constitute the stuk-lac of com- 
merce : and the lac-tlye , lac-lake, or cuke- 
lur consists of the colouring matter ox- 
j traded from the stick-lac. When the 
I colouring matter is exiracted by the dyer 
| from the stiek-lac, as far as can be e<mve- 
j iiiently done by water, there remains a 
, resinous yellow powder, which is seed- lac. 

, This liquefied by heat forms lump-lac , 
when the whole mass ir allowed to cool, 
, but the part which passes through a cotton 
bag, and is allowed to cool in thin sheets 


or plates of an amber colour, is known by I 
the name of shellac or shell-lac. * 

LacVic Acid, a peculiar acid of a wine j 
yellow colour, obtained from Btick lac. I 
See Lac. I 

Lac'cine, that portion of shell -lac 
which is insoluble in boiling alcohol. I 
Lace, a delicate and bcuutit ul net work, ) 
tastefully composed of many threads of | 
gold, silver, silk, flax, or cotton. The | 
name is said to he a contraction of Lat. I 
lactnta, the fringe of a garment. There 
are many varieties of this beautiful fabric. 

Lvckii'na (Lat.), an ancient Human > 
military cloak, so made that either side < 
might be worn out. 

Lai krtin'ida, lacertians. A family of 
reptiles, distinguished by the longer, j 
which is thin, extensible, and terminates ( 
in two threads, like that of the coluber , 
and\iper. Cuvier divides them into t w o j 
great genera, Monitor and Larcrta. 'I bey i 
are oviparous, and provided with feet 

La'ohks. In law, slackness or negli i 
ge nee. The term is Noun, lachrssc, Itoin I 
lache, from Lul. lams, la\. 

Lach'rvma, Accx^tipca. a tear The 1 
lachrymal apparatus arc those parts which I 
secrete and conduct the teais. I hi la j 
chrymal gland is a glomerate gland, si mi j 
ated above the external angle of them bit, j 
in u depression of the frontal hone. Its ! 
use istosenete the tears The iathrymal 
duct is the excretory duct of thelachry ma’ 1 
gland. A branch of the ophthalmic net \ «• J 
is also sometimes called the lathi ymal , 
nert c. i 

La( ii'rym atory, a vessel found in mi- i 
cient sepulchres, in which it has been j 
supposed that the tears (lachryma l of a de- 
ceased person’s friends were collected and 
preserved w i tlx the ashes and urn. It was 
a small glass vessel or plual, with a very 
long neck. 

Lao'ma, a fringe; lacimate, fringe 
like. Applied to leaves, petals, Ac., when 
jagged or torn, as it were, on the edges. 

Lack, Sanscrit lacs/ut An East Indian 
word signifying 100,000 ; us a l«ck oj , 
rupees. < 

Lai k'er, \ A solution of lac in alcohol, [ 
IjAc'urEtt. j used as a varnish lor tin, i 
brass, &c. It is commonly tinged with , 
saffron, anotto, or some other colouiing | 

matter. 2 Among potters, ami \tuic of , 

soil soap and tallow, made by boiling in I 
water over a clear fire, and used for coal- l 
ing the surface of moulds to prevent ud- r 
hesion. j 

Licrimo'so- In music, an Italian term, } 
implying a plaintive movement, as if i 
weeping. ' 

Lac'tai es, salts formed by the combi- ! 
nation of the lactic acid with bases. 

Lac'tealr, from lac, milk. Numerous 1 
minute tubes, commencing by open and i 
very minute orifices from the inner sur- | 
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face of tile intestines, and uniting succes- 
sively into larger vessels, till they form 
trunks of considerable magnitude. Their 
office is to tuke up the chyle, and transmit 
it to the heart; and this substance, in the 
higher order of animals, often containing 
a multitude of globules, which give it a 
milky appearance, gives name to the ves- 
sels which contain it. 

Lac'tea Via. The milky-way. 

Lac'tic Acid, and of milk. Itexistsin 
large quantity in liutter-milk, and also in 
(resli milk in small quantity. Scheele 
first obtained the acid from the sour whey 
of clotted milk. 

LvcTOM'Krhh, from lac, milk, and /u,t- 
t^ov, measure An instrument for esti- 
mating the quality of milk; called also a 
( talacfmneter . The most convenient form 
is a graduated glass tube, into which the 
milk is poured, and the cream allowed to 
separate. 

Lverti'i a, the lettuce. A genus of her- 
baceous plants. Synycnesta—Poly cequalts. 
Name from lac, miik. in allusion to the j 
milky juice which exudes from it when it ! 
is wounded. The garden lettuce, L. saliva, 
is a native of India There are, ho never, 
three indigenous species. 

Laou'nae (Lat.), defects. 1. In anatomy , 
small cavities in some of the mucous 
membranes, in which a secretion of mucus 

is earned on. 2. In botany, the opening 

of u glandiform body. 

Laccnahs. In architecture, panels or 
cotters on the ceilings of apartments, and 
sometimes in the soffits of the corona of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, aud Composite 
orders. 

Lacitno'sk, Lat. lacunosus, dotted or 
pitted. Applied to leaves having the ) 
surface marked with furrows, i>its, or de- 
pressions. 

Lady . Applied to the daughters of all 
peers above the rank of a viscount, and 
extended by courtesy to the wives of 
knights. 

Lady CnArsi,, the name given toasmall 
chapel, generally found in ancient cathe- 
drals, behind the screen of the high altar. 
It is usually dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, by Catholics called Our lsuly. 

Lady -day, the 25th of March, so called 
because it is the day of the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. 

L-kmojlup'oda^ from Aatij oov, the throat, 
and rrouf , a foot ; an order of throat footed 
malacostracians with sessile eyes. They 
are the only crustaceans in which the 
anterior feet, that correspond to the 
second foot-jaws, form part of the head. 
The hemodipods are all comprehended in 
the genus (Jyamxis, Latreille, and are all 
marine. 

Laooon', ) Ital. laguna. A salt- water 

Laqgmk, \ lake, fen, or marsh. 


Lao'ophthalmy , from Aayss, a hare, 
and o(pQcc,XfM<;, an eye ; the hare’s-eye. A 
disease in which the eye cannot he shut, 
hut remains open like that of the hare, 
even when the individual is asleep. 

Lag'otiuu x , the name given by Geoffrey 
to asuhgenus of Quadrumana, from 
a hare, and d%i£, hair. The Cnparo, the 
Grison, the Sujou, the Capuchin, the 
Horned -sajou, Ac., from Houth America 
are species. They are named wccpuig- 
monkeys , from their soft plaintive voice. 
They arc said to be remarkable gluttons. 

Laird, from Sax. hlaford, lord. In Scot- 
land, the proprietor of a manor. 

Lark, 1. I ait. lams. An extensive col- 
lection of inland water, having no diicct 

communication with the ocean. 2. Fr. 

lac. A name which comprehends all those 
colours which consist of vegetable dye 
combined by precipitation with a white 
earthy basis, usually alumina. Thus if a 
solution of alum he added to a solution of 
madder, a precipitate falls, consisting of 
alumina and the colouring matter of the 
madder. The precipitation is assisted by 
an alkali. In this -wav the yellow lakes 
are obtained from 1’ersiun or French ber- 
ries, them/ lakes (of which the fiimf is 
carmine), from cochineal, kermes, &c., the 
blue lakes from indigo. Prussian blue, 
cobalt blue, and ultramarine, serve all the 
purposes of the bine lakes, and green lakes 
are made by mixing the yellow lakes with 
the blue pigments, l.akes are much used 
in painting in water colours 

Lalia'tion, that species of vicious pro- 
nunciation in which the letter l is substi- 
tuted for r 

La'mv. There are two species of this 
animal, the Camelus Uacma, Lin., and the 
Camehts vicunna, Lin. The lirst is the 
Lama, or Llama, properly so called, and 
was the only beast of burden in Peru at 
the time of the conquest; the second is 
called the Paco, and affords a fine wool, 
extremely soft, and highly valued for 

manufacturing in fine fabrics. 2. A 

title bestowed upon Mongolian priests of 
every degree ; and among the Calniuoks 
restricted to the higher classes of priest* 
only. 

Lambdoi'dal, from Xu/uvCba and iibof, 
an epithet for one of the sutures of the 
cranium, from its supposed resemblance 
in form to the Greek letter X. 

Lam'kiea (Lat.), a thin plate or scale: 
used generally in the plural lamellm. 
Hence lamellated, composed of thin plates, 
layers, or scales , and lamellar, foliated. 

Lameli.icur'nes, the sixth family of 
PentamerouK Coleoptera, distinguished by 
their foliated or lamellar horns (cornu, a 
horn). Cuvier divides these insects into 
two tribes; the Scarabandes and the 
Lueanidcs. 
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Laviecuf'erous, from lamella, a scale, 

and fcro, to bear, bearing scales. 2 

Having a foliated structure. 

Lamelliros'tkes, the fourth family of 
Ftilmlpedcs in the arrangement of Cuvier, 
so named because the edges of the bill 
(rostrum) which is usually thick, are fur- 
uisln d with lamella <, arranged like teeth 
{dated transversely. The goose, swan, 
merganser, Ac., are examples 
Laiwia'iu e, a tribe of Tetramerous Co 
leopteia, belonging to the family of lx>n 
gnomes, and distinguished by their ver- 
tical head and filiform palpi. The Cayenne 
Harlequin is an example. 

Lam i n a (Lat.),a thin plate, scale, layer 
or stratum uacd commonly in the plural 

I lamina: . lienee also laminated, disposed 
in layers, scales or plates , and lamination, 
arrangement in layers. 

La'mii’m, the Nettle, a genus of herba- 
* ceous plants, Dtdynamia—Gymnospermta , 
named from a mountain in Ionia. There 
are four indigenous species. 

Lam'mas day, the first day of August. 
A festival in memory of St. Peter’s im- 
prisonment. 

Lammas'mkn. When the Salmon trout 
(Saltno trutta , Yarr ) is returning to the 
sea in the months of Junuary and Febru 
ary, numbers of it are taken in the Forth 
und Tay, and sent to the Edinburgh mai- 
ket under this name 
Lcmpadopho'ria, Gr. carrying torches. 
A torch ruce, exhibited at certain Athe- 
nian festivals. 

Lamc'-blvck, a fine soot formed by the 
condensation of the smoke of burning 
pitch, or other resinous substance. 

Lam'cic Acid. When the cotton wick 
of a spirit of wine lamp is surmounted by 
a spiral coil of platinum wire , and when, 
having been some tunc lighted, the 
flame is blown out, the coil still continues 
ignited, and a current of hot vapour con 
t nines to rise as long as the spirit lasts. 
This vapour is lamptc acid, and may be 
condensed into a liquid by cold. It is 
I probably a mixture of the formic and the 
acetic acid, in which the carbon and hy- 
dtogen are not fully oxidated. 

, Lamvy'ridfb, a tribe of Pentamerous 
Coleoptera, of which the genus Lampyns 
i is the type. The insects of this tribe arc 
i distinguished by being phosphorescent, 

| vs hence they are termed glow-worms, fire- 
Jhe\,&c. The species are very numerous 
Lvm'ptris, the FIre-fiy, a genus of 
1 Pentamerous Coleoptera, placed among 
the Serricornes by Cuvier. See Lamfy- 

I R1IJKS. 

I, an a Phij.osofh'orvm, Philosophers' 

J Wool: Lana Pim.osopH'nA, Philosophical 
Wool, old names for flowers of nnc the 
snowy flakes of oxide which result from 
! the combustion of zinc. 

| La'.naik, Lat- lanatus, wouii}'. Applied 


to the stems, leaves, Ac. of plants when 
j covered with woolly matter 

Lan'clolaix, Lat. lanteolalus, lance or 
spear-shaped. Applied to leaves, petals, , 
seeds, Ac., of a narrow oblong form, taper- 
ing towards each end Applied also simi j 
larly in entomology and conchology. 

L\N'ciroRM, lanceolate or spear- J 
shaped. 

Land In nautical language this word ! 
makes part of several compound terms, 
vi/. 1. To lay the land, is to lose sight of 

land by sailing away from it. 2 To 

make the land, is to discover land from sea 

j as the ship approaches it 3 To set the 

land, is to see by the compass how it 

bears from the ship. 4 A land-fall, is 

the first land discovered after a sea 
voyage, and is good or bad according as 
it is near to or distant from the place to 
which the course was directed. 

Lan'damman, the president of the Hel- 
vetic republic. 

Landau', a sort of coach or carriage, 
the top of which purts and may bo thrown 
back, so as to form an open carriage, st 
called from a town in Germany, where i 
was first used. 

Lind'-brfeze, a current of air which 
in many parts within the 1 tropics, particu- 
larly in the West Indies, regulatiy sets 
from the land towards the sea during the 
night, and this even on opposite points oi 
the coast It depends on the relative 
temperatures of the land and water. 

Lan n'o rave (Oer landgraf from graf, 
an earl), a title in Germany correspond- 
ing to earl in England, und count In 
France. It is now a title of certain 
princes who possess estates or territories 
called landgr aviates. 

Landreeve, an assistant to the steward 
of an estate. 

Land'uh kki), is said of a harbour 
which is environed by land on all sides, 
so as to exclude the prospect of the sea, 
unless over some intervening land. 

Land' Remains, those remains of ter- 
restrial animals and vegetables found 
everywhere on digging in the earth, 
mostly interchanged with strata con- i 
taming marine reinums. See Fuhsji.. 

Land' Office, an office in most colo- 
nies in which the sales of new lands are 
registered, and warrants issued for the 
location of land, and where other busi 
ness respecting unsettled land is trans- 
acted. 

Landslip, a portion of land which has 
been separatee from the main body, 
usually on the side of a hill, in conse 
quence of long continued rains, or other 
cause, and basslipped to a lowcrsjtuation. 
Landslips are often attended, like the 
fall of avalanches, with fatal effects. 

Lind Hi rim. a, sources of water whith 
are in action only after heavy rains, dis- 
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tinguished from constant springs, which 
flow throughout the year. 

Land Steward, one who superintends 
a lauded estate. 

Land' Waiter, an officer of the Custom- 
house, whose duty is, upon the lauding 
of any merchandise, to examine the 
same, and take due account thereof. 

Lan 'dwf.hr, Ger. land-guard, the mili- 
tia of Prussia and Austria. 

Lan giusd, Lan'gragf, a particular 
kind of shot, used at sea for tearing sails 
and destroying rigging. It is formed of 
bolts, nails, and other pieces of iron tied 
together, and is seldom used except by 
privateers and merchantmen. 

Lan'ouep. In heraldry, an epithet for 
an animal whose tongue projects from its 
mouth, and is represented in coat armour 
of a different tincture from the rest of the 
body. 

Languk'nte (It ) In music, signifies to 
bo performed softly or languisliingly. 

Lang uette', a French name for the 
tongue of a Jack in a harpsichord or 
spinet. The valve which opens or shuts 
the windchest in an organ, to let the air 
into the pipes when a key is pressed 
down. 

Lan'iard, a short pfece of rope or line 
fastened to several things in a ship, to 
secure them in their places or to manage 
them more conveniently, as the lamards 
of the gun-ports, of the buoy, of the cat- 
hook, &c. The name is, however, given 
more especially to those used to extend 
the shrouds and stays of the masts by 
their communication with the deud- 
eyes, &c. 

La'nittb, the shrike or butcher-bird 
(q. v.). A genus of passerine birds be- 
longing to the family Denttrostres, Cuv 
Name from lanio, to tear in pieces. The 
genus is variously subdivided. 

Lan'suuenets. The German infantry 
raised by Maximilian to oppose the Swiss, 
in the 15th centurj . 

Lantern, Fr lanterns. A well known 
machine, of which thcie are many used 
aboard ships, as poop lanterns, top-lan- 
terns, signal-lanterns, store-room lan- 
terns, powder room lanterns, &c 1. In 

architecture, a little dome or turret raised 
on the roof of a building to give light and 
serve as a crowning. The term is also 
used for a square cage of carpentry placed 
over the ridge of a eon idor or gallery, 
between two rows of shops, to illumine 
them, as in the Royal Exchange, London. 

2. A dark lantern is one with only a 

single opening, which may also be shut 
up when the light is wished n be en 
tirely hidden. 

Lan'tern-klv, an insect common in 
South America It is a speeies of Ful 
gora, and omits a sttoug phosphorescent 
light fiom the head or lantern. 


Lantj'ginose, ) Lat. lanugmosus, having 

Lanu'ginods, 1 soft wool or down, lo- 
nugo : applied in natural history. 

Lanu'go (Latin), down or soft wool, as 
that which grows on some leaves, fruits, 
&c. 

Lan'tard. In a ship, certain lashings 
whether fixed or temporary. 

Lapi'darv , from lapis, a stone. One who 
polishes and engraves gems. The lapidary 
style signifies the style proper for monu- 
mental and other inscriptions. 

Lapidii ica'tion, from lapis, stone and 
fio, to become. The conversion into stone 
of some other substance. 

Lap'sana, the ripple-wort. A genus of 
herbaceous plants Syngenesta — Poly, 
ccqualis. Temperate climates. There are 
two British species, called also dock- 
er esses. 

Lapse. In ecclesiastical law, the omission 
of a patron to present to a benefice 
within six months. 

Lap-sided, the state of a Bhip when 
built in such a manner as to have one of 
the sides heavier than the other , and by 
consequence to retain a constant heel or 
inclination to the heavier side. 

Lap'wjng. In ornithology, the lapwings 
form the genus Vanellus, Bechstcin, and 
the genus Tnnqa, Linmeus. The common 
lapwing is the Irtnya vanellus, Lin. The 
lapwing plovers constitute the genus 
Squatarola , Cuv. These birds are com- 
mon in Europe. 

Lar'arium. In ancient architecture, the 
apartment m which the household gods 
were deposited. 

Lar'board (of a ship). The left-hand 
side when the face is turned to the stem 
or head: opposite the starboard (q. v.). 
Larboard tack is when thp ship is close- 
hauled with thp wind blowing on her 
larboard-side Lar hoard • watt h is the di- 
vision of u ship’s company on duty when 
the other is relieved from it. 

Lar'rowiines, a cant term used by the 
boatswain’s mates, implying the lar- 
board watch 

Lah'ieny, Norm, larcim; Celtic lladron, 
thieves. Petty theft. The stealing of any- 
thing below the value of Vld. is petty lar- 
ceny, above that value, grand larceny. 

Larch In botany, a name corrupted 
from lanr The common larch is the 
punts larix of Europe , the black larch is 
the ptnus pcndula of North America , the 
red larch is the pinus mtcrocarpa of North 
America. 

La'reh, the household gods of the Ro- 
mans 

Large. 1. In nautical language, a term 
applied to a wind when it crosses the 
line of a ship’s course in a favourable di- 
rection, particularly on the beam or quar- 
ter. 2. In music, the greatest measure. 

equal to two longs. 
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Larghet'to (It.) In music, a little 
quicker than largo. 

Lar'oo. In mime, an Italian term for 
a slow movement, one degree quicker 
than adagio. 

LARK'sruK. In botany. See Delfhi- 
n i uk. The British species is the L. con - 
soltda, an annual. 

Lar'mikr, a French term, used in archi- 
tecture synonymously with corona , the 
upper member of a cornice. In the Go- 
thic architecture it is a sort of plinth, the 
upper surface of which is inclined, and 
the inferior part hollowed in a round 
canal, to throw the water from the wall. 

La’rtjs, the gull. A genus of birds. 
Order Palmipedes, Family Longipennes, 
Guv. The gulls are voracious and cow- 
ardly birds , they swarm about the sea- 
shore and feed on fish, dead bodies, &c. 
They have been divided into goelands , 
which embrace the great black gull, L. 
martnus and L. glaums, and motives or 
mouettes, which embrace the smaller spe- 
cies. The common gull is the L. cyano- 
rhyncus, Meyer. It feeds on shell -fish. 

Lar'ya, Lat. larva, a mask. An insect 
in the caterpillar state. The adjective 
larval is applied to a larva, and also to a 
disease of the skin, a species of jwrngo. 

Lar'vate, Lat. larvalus, masked; ap- 
plied in entomology. 

Larvif'ara, Lat. larva and pario, I 
bring forth. Those insects are so called 
which bring forth larva* instead of eggs. 

Laryn'oeal, appertaining to the la- 
rynx, as the laryngeal nerves and arteries 

Laryngih'mus, a genus of disease 
formed by Dr. M. Good to include the af 
fectlon commonly called spasmodic croup, 
which he, in connection with most otheis, 
regards as depending on spasm of the 
muscles which close the larynx. 

LAmNai'iis, inflammation of the larynx, 
a dangerous disease 

LjtRiNGorH'oJNi, from larynx, and Qwi j, 
the voice. The sound of the voice as 
heard through the stethoscope applied 
over the lurynx. 

Laryn'gotomy, from larynx, and rtpeveo, 
to cut. The same as bromhotomy (q. v.). 

La'rvnx, kamyZ A cartilaginous ca- 
vity, situated behind the tongue, in the 
anterior part of the fauces. It is the 
organ of voice. 

Las'car, in the East Indies, a camp fol- 
lower. The term is employed by Luro 
pec ns to designate native seamen 

LisERri'TirM, a genus of perennial 
plants Pcnlandrta — Jhgynia. Hercules’- 
all heal, or wound worr, heart-wort, or 
set mountain, the white gentian, &c., are 
spec ies. and by some the popular name 
laser- wort is applied to all the species. 
1 urope. 

L,vsr, a load ; hence a certain weight or 


measure. The last, however, varies with 
respect to different articles. Thus a last 
of codfish, white herrings, meal and ashes, 
is 12 barrels, a last of corn is 10 quarters, 
of gunpowder, 24 barrels, of red herrings, 
20 cades, of hides. 12 dozen, of leather, 20 
dickers, of pitch and tar, 14 barrels, 
of wool, 12 sacks of flax, and feathers, 
1700 lbs. 

Latke'n. A lateen sail is a triangular 
sail, extended by a lateen yard, which is 
slung about a quarter the distance from 
the lower end, which is brought down at 
the tack while the other end is elevated 
at an angle of 45 u : used in zebecs, pol- 
acres, and setees, in the Mediterranean. 

Latent, Lat .Mens, hidden. When any 
body is in equilibrium with the bodies 
w Inch surround it with respect to its heat, 
that quantity which it contains is not 
perceptible by any external sign, and is 
therefore termed combined caloric or 
latent heat. See Hfa i and Caioric, 

Lateral Operation. A surgical term 
applied to one of the methods of cutting 
for the stone. 

La'tiran Councils, those councils held 
in the basilica of the Latin Church at 
ltorae. 

I.a i 'ere. A legate & latere is a pope's 
legate or envoy* bo called, because sent 
flora iiis side from among his assistants 
and counsellors. 

Lai Kimo'LioT’s, from latns, a side, and 
folium, a leaf. An epithet for flowers 
which grow on the side of a leaf at the 
base. 

La in 1. From Celtic, Hath, a rod. A 
thin narrow tulip of wood nailed to the 
ratters of a roof, &c., to receive the plaster, 
ltuuneis used to support tiles are also 
called laths. Sap and deal laths are used 
for the former purp< se, heart of oak, laths 

for the latter 2 1 rom Sax. lew, from 

hwtan, to < all together , a part or division 
of a eounrrj. Aeeoidmg to the laws of 
Tidwtird the Confcssoi , the lath in some 
countries. answered to the trithmg or third 
part in otheis. 

Laiu-uxu ks, a peculiar sort of bricks 
made in some parts of Lnpland of 22 inches 
in length and G im hi s in biendth. They 
are used in place of laths or spars, sup 
ported by pillars in oasts, for the drying 
of malt, and are vaslh supeiior to wood. 

Lathe, a vei > useful engine or machine 
for the turning of wood, ivory, iron, &c. 

Laih ikiaihunk Sit mu. In archi- 
tecture, \\aov coat plaster work. Thefiist 
is called pricking up, tin second, floating, 
the third or finishing is done with hue 
stuff. 

Lath iaio ant> Set, two- coat plaster 
work. The first coat is called laying. 

Latii-i lasterei), Set, and Coloured. 
The same as lath laid, set, and coloured. 

Lath tricked Up, Floated, and Set 
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roa Paper. The same as lath- floated and 
set fair. 

Lath'vrus, the vetch ; an extensive ge- 
nus of herbaceous plants. IHadelphia — De- 
candria. Name adopted from Theophras- 
tus, whose \x6v%os appears like ours to 
be something of the pea or vetch kind. 
There are seven indigenous species. 

Lat'ici.ave, Lat. laltclavium. The orna- 
ment of dress worn by the lloman sena- 
tors : from latus, broad, and clatui, a stud 
It is supposed to have been a broad stripe 
of purple on the forepart of the tunic, set 
with knobs or studs 

Latif'ot.iate, \ from latug, broad, and 

Latif'ououb, i folium, a leaf. JBroad- 
leaved: applied to plants. 

Latis'simtts I)oksi. A broad muscle of 
the back which acts upon the os humeri. 

Lat'itat. In law, a writ which pre- 
supposes that the defendant lurks (latitat), 
and cannot be found in the county of 
Middlesex, but is gone to some other 
county to the sheriff whereof the writ is 
directed. 

Lat'itude, breadth, from talus, broad. 
1. In yeogiaphy, the distance of any place 
on the globe north or south of the equa- 
tor, a particular degree reckoned from 
the equator either north or south. The 
small circles parallel to the equator are 
hence called parallels of latitude, and show 
the latitude of places by their intersections 
with the meridians. The difference of lati- 
tude is an arc of the meridian, or the near- 
est distance between the parallels of lati- 
tude of two places. 2. In astronomy, 

the latitude of a star is its distance irom 
the ecliptic, being an arc of latitude of a 
circle of the same, reckoned from the 
ecliptic towards the poles, either north or 
south. The circle of latitude is a great 
circle passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, and consequently perpendicular 
to it. Latitude of the moon: this Is called 
north ascending when she proceeds from 
the ascending node towards her northern 
limit or greatest elongation , and north 
descending when she returns from her 
northern limits towards the descending 
node. It is similarly called south descend- 
ing when she proceeds from her descend- 
ing node towards her southern limit ; and 
south ascending when she returns from 
her southern limit towards her ascending 
node. The same is applicable to the 
planets. The heliocentric latitude of a 
planet is Its distance from the ecliptic, 
such as it would appear from the sun, in 
contradistinction to its geocentric latitude , 
w hich is its latitude as seen from the earth. 

Latituzuna'hians. In ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a sect of divines in the time of 
Charles II., opposed equally to high 
churchmen and dissenters It is now ap- 
plied to those who do not adopt the more 


rigid interpretation of Scripture, or merely 
as a party term. 

Lat'bia. Among Catholics, the higher 
worship, or that paid to God, as distin- 
guished from dulta, which is paid to 
saints. 

Lat'ten, Fr. leton, or laiton. A name 
sometimes given to tin- plates, that is, thin 
plates of iron tinned over. See Tin. 

Lat'ten-bbabs, plates of milled brass, 
reduced to different thicknesses, according 
to the uses they are intended for. 

Lat'ter-math. In agriculture, the 
second math or mowing. 

La'tus Rectum. In conic sections, the 
parameter. Lotus traversum, the trans- 
verse axis. 

Laui/anum, Lat., from laudare, to 
praise. A pharmaceutical preparation, 
thus named on account of its valuable pro- 
perties. It is simply a spirituous tincture 
of opium. 

Lauds, Lat. laudes, praise. In Roman 
Catholicism, the prayers formerly used at 
day-break. They are now confounded 
with matins. 

Launce. In ichthyology, a name com- 
mon to two aperies of ammodytes , or sand- 
eels (1 ) The A lancea, Yarr .called also 
the riggle, or small mouthed laurtce. (2 ) 
The A tolnanus. Yarr .called also homer, 
or wide-mouthed launce. These inhabit 
the Eritish coasts, in sandy loealitn « 
They are much valued by fishermen for 
bait. 

Launch. 1. A particular kind of long- 
boat. 2. The movement by which a 

ship or boat descends from the stocks into 
the water: hence to launch. 

Launch Ho, the order to let go the top- 
rope when the top-mast is tidded. 

Laundfh, a name given in metal- 
lurgy to along shallow trough, which re- 
ceives the powdered ore after it comes out 
of the stamping-mill. 

Lac'bkate, Lat. laureatus, laurelled 
The poet laureate was formerly an officer 
of the royal household, whose business 
was to compose a birth-day ode for the 
monarch, and another for the new -year , 
but these obligations are now dispensed 
with. The title was conferred by Ed- 
ward IV. 

Laurea'tion, the act of taking a degree 
in a university. The symbol used to be a 
wreath of laurel, and the grand distinc- 
tion, excellence in writing verse ! 

Lau'rin, a peculiar acrid and bitter ve- 
getable principle, obtained from the ber- 
ries of the Laurus nobilis, a beuutifu! 
evergreen shrub, a native of Italy, but 
much cultivated in the shrubberies of this 
country Laurin is insoluble in water, 
and but slightly soluble in alcohol. It 
crystallises in needles resembling asbestos 

Laurus, the laurel or bay tree. Agenus 
of trees of about twenty species. JEnn#- 
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id —Mo togv iw Name from laus 
I i i ise , it be mg th< custom to crown the 
h ul«« of < mint nt men with wreaths of 
1 uuf 1 Ihe logwood e f J unaica tht ben 
* j imin Ute of Fiigima Die sassifras tree 
of North Amenta thr ull> n it >t pi ar of 
the NVest Indies aiul tht swee.t bay of 
lunpo are t ht most interesting apt cits 
1 he t mnamon tnd ( uinphor trees are now 
r< ft rri d to tin genus < n inm uum q \ ) 

I at at sum a flue overmen shiub 
th< l ihtrnus tmus a n itive of the South 
ot 1 uiope 

I m the matter which flows in a 
m Itc d state fiom i lolnno Kirwan tie 
m s the word from Gothic l pa, but It 
s ems inot( probtblv to lit an Itnh m 
w ird f i m I at la < to purge i w ash 
no ij iclspai usu illy compos s half the j 
mass of modi in lavas and w ht n this is m 
gr at excess they ire s dd to be tiacht tit 
On tlu other hind when nugite pre 
i ails thcc are bisiltic Lnu is dtstm 
guishcd actoiding to the emumstancts i 
which accompany its consol id it ion mto 
compact cellular and ca\c l nous 1 iva In 
issuing from the ciatc r it has commonly 
the consist! net of honey hut it is some 
turn s so liquid as to pcnetiato the fllue of 
w od It is a b id < on due tor of ht it and 
the rt fore r< tuns itshc it when in misses, 
lor an astonishing 1< ngth of time 
| iAViNiau j Launder, a genus of 

. Lavkndili j plants Dtdynanna — 

Gijmnospet mta Name fiomlntw, to wash 
because on account of its fiagrancc, it 
! was wont to be uscdinluths 1 li< com 
j in m lavender 1 spica cultnatcd in our 
gjidens, is a native of the South of I u 
rope Ihe essential oil tilled Uiutulir 
' is obtained from its dowers by dislilla 
tlon and possesses all then frigiftncc 
Lav ikdeu 1 In botany see I awnim ca 

2 An esse nti il oil, obtained fre m the 

flowers of the J a andula spua J ht alco 
hoi ic solution of this oil is sold under the 
1 name of lavender u ater 

La veb Fr laioit Irom Inter to wish 
1 In antiquity i basin p’aced in the court 
of the Jewish tabernacle , where the ofti 
elating priests washed their hands, and 

the entrails of victims 2 In botany 

I the hi ook lime Veronica beci aim iga also 
a species of ulva eute n as a delicacy 
' La vmiBRi ad, a sort of food made of a 
manne plant, otherwise called oyster 
[ gteen and sea luerwort 
i Law, Sax laqa or lak from leegan, Goth 
1 huK/an, to lay, set, or fix 1 An esta 
i blishecl rule prescribed by the supreme 
I power of a state to its subjects for regu 
lating their actions particularly their 
I s >oial actions Laws are of four kinds — 
declaratory or permissive, when the y simply 
declare what may be done without incur 
ring a penalty prohd ifoi y or penal when 
they forbid ceitain things to be done or 


omitted imptiatite or mandatory when 
they command what is to be done and 
remedtal, when their object is to redre «s 
somp injury done, or remove some ineon 
v< money Municipal or mil laus arc 
rules of conduct established by th c rces, 
edicts or ordinances enacted be tht su 
promt power of tht stite natural law 
[ comprehends thost rules of cenduel mis 
| ing out of the n itur il rcl i turns of human 
l beings cstiblished be tbc (reaten and 
PMHtihff prior to, uid inch pendent of any 
positive piecept The laws of nations \o 
gulatc the mutuil inteuouise of nations, 
and depend on natural law or the pun 
ciples of justice which spiing from the 
s it i il stite Jt utten lau is that piomul 
g ittd and recoided in st itute h <ke ( n 
mon lau is that established by use ind 
wont but which t m be traced ton >p si 
tive statute 2? chsiastual lau has f r its 
objee t the gem i nment of a chure h othe r 
wise < tiled canon lau Ihe code of laws 
presenbed by Moses to the Jews Is ele n > 
initiate d the M( sate law and that p irt of 
the Mosaic institutions which prescribes 
the ceremonies to be obsened is turned 
the cert momal lau There are also martini 
aus feir the government of an inny 
matin laics for the regulation of the 
coniine rcml inte reourse of nations me rcl 
lau a pre se rilling to men their uligious 

and social duties 2 Physu l lau a, 

or laws of natuie The invariable ten 
dency cr dctcrminuion of any species 
of matter to a partleulai form with do 
finite properties and the dctcunin ition 
of a body to certain motions changes, md 
relations whith uniformly take place in 
the same circumstances Is called a phvn 
cal Into These tende ncics or de te rnuna 
turns whether called laws or affections of 
matte r have been established by the ( re 
ator not by enumerating all individual 
e on tinge ncies and laying dow n partie ul ir 
laws but by enduing tht elements of the 
mate rial universe with certain fixed ejui 
litie s and pow e rs of which all their sub 
sequent relations shall be inevitable eon 
sequences 

Law I anc e aob the language used m 
1 gal writings, partie ularly the Norman 
dialect or old I rench which was used in 
Englind in judicial proceedings from the 
days of William the Conqueror to the 
3«th year of f dward III 

Lawn Fr and Ger Imon from bn, flax 
In Celtic Uan A sort of clear or open 
lin< n fabric formctly only manufactured 
in France and Flanclers but now eaten 
sively manufactund in Scotland and the 
north of Ireland The name is also gi ten 

to an imitation fabnc of cotton 2 In 

gardening a surface of turf in pleasure 
grounds kept smoothly mown 

Lax a tor from laro, to loosen Aname 
applied to muscles, &c , the office of which 
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is to relax parts into which they are in- 
serted. 

Lay, an epithet in ecclesiastical law for 
whatever relates to the laity or people. 
In agriculture, see Lka. 

Lay-brothers. Persons received into 
convents of monks under the three vows, 
hut not in holy orders. 

Lay-cleiuc, a vocal officiate in a ca- 
thedral. 

Lay Elders. In Presbyterian churches, 
persons who assist the pastor of each con- 
gregation, but not ordained as clergymen. 

Lik'sr. 1. A stratum 2 In hoili- 

culture, a twig or shoot of a plant bent 
down and covered with mould for growth 
or propagation. 

Lay'ing. In architecture, the first coat 
on lath of plasterers’ two-coat work 

Lay'man, A atixos- 1. The appellation 

by which the people are distinguished 

from the clergy. 2. In painting, a 

small statue (called also lay ftgiue), with 
flexible joints, to be put into any attitude 
for the purpose of adjusting the diaper) 

Lazaret'to, Ital from Lazaius. A pest 
house or establishment to facilitate the 
performance of quarantine, and particu 
larly the purification of goods. 

Laz'abists. In ecclesiastu al history, a 
body of missionaries founded by St. Vm 
cent do Paul, in 1632, named after their 
head-quarters in the priory of St. Lazai us, 
at Paris. 

Laz'arus, order of Saint. A military 
order of religious persons for the purpose 
of maintaining lepers, &c. in hospitals. 

Laz'ulitk, a mineral of a light blue 
colour, supposed to be a sub-species of 
lapis lazuli. The name is used by some 
mineralogists for the lapis lazuli itself. 

LtzzAiio'Ni,thc poorer classes at Naples, 
named after the hospital of St. Lazarus, 
where Lazars went for refuge 

Lea, arable land which has remained 
for two or moic years out of crop or in 
pasture. The word is Saxon, and signi- 
fies a field. 

Lead, Sax. lacd A well knowm metal 
of a bluish grey coloui, with considerable 
lustre, but soon tarnished bj exposure to ! 
the atmosphere Sp gr 1135, fuses at 
612° F. It is found in considei able quan 
titles in many parts of the earth, in dif- 
ferent states, but rarely in the metallic ! 
state. It is found in that of oxide, red 
lead ore, mixed with iron and some earths , 
in the state of carbonate forming spat ry 
lead ore, and lastly mineralised with sul- 
phur forming galena, which is by far the 
most abundant ore. Its protoxide preci- 
pitated by potash, when simply dried, is 
massicot, but when somewhat vitrified it 
constitutes litharge, and combined with 
carbonic acid, ceruse, or white lead. Mas- 
sicot exposed for about 48 hours to the 
flame of a reverberatory furnace becomes 


red lead or minium. The oxides and salts 
of lead are poisonous. 2 In hydrogra- 

phy, the lead is an instrument for discover- 
ing the depth of water. It consists of a 
large piece of lead attached to a long line 
railed the Icad-lme, which is marked off 
into fathoms. The deep-sea lead differs in 
nothing except its size and the greater 
length of its line, from the common lead. 

Leading Note. In mime, the sharp 
seventh of the scale. 

Lea'ding Wind, a free or fair wind, in 
distinction to a scant wind. 

Lfaiis, or Space Lines. In composing, 
pieces of typo metal employed to fill up 
the blank spaces in a page of type. 

Lfae -bridge Hoist lindge A descrip- 
tion of draw-bridge consisting of two 
opening leaves, now little used. 

Lfagof, a measure of length contain- 
ing more or fewer geometrical paces ac- 
conling to the usages of different coun- 
tries. A league at sea is 2000 geometrical 
paces -- 3 English miles. The French 
league varies fiom 3000 to 3500 paces, the 
mean or common league consists of 2100 
paces, and the little league of 2000 paces , 
17 Spanish leagues make a degree. The 
Dutch and German leagues are the same, 
and measure four geographical miles. The 
term is of Celtic origin, and primarily 
meant a stone erected on the public roads 
in the manner of the modern mile-stones. 

2 In politics, from ligo, to bind , n 

confederacy between states for their mu- 
tual aid and defence : a national contract 
or compact. A league may be offensive, 
as when the parties unite in attacking a 
common enemy, or dejensive, ns when the 
parties agree to defend each other against 
a common enemy , or it may he both. 

Lfak'ame, the quantity which runs out 
of a cask through a leak 2 An allow- 

ance in (he customs gi anted to importers 
of wines, Ac., for the w aste and damage 
supposed to be incurred by keeping 

Lean-to. In aichitecture, a small build- 
ing whose side- walls and roof project 
from the wall of a larger building. 

LiAr-n.AR. Bisstrtih. Every fourth 
year is so called, from its leaping a day 
more than in common yeais In leap-) ear 
February has 29 dajs instead of 2S. See 

Jbiss! \TI 1 E 

Li ask, from Fr. laisser. A demise or 
letting of lands, tenements, or heiedita- 
ments, to another for life, for a term of 
years or al will, for a rent or compensa- 
tion reserved , also the contract for such 
letting. Ihe part) letting the lands, Ac. 
is called the lessor, and the party to whom 
they are let, the lessee. 

Leas'ino-making. In Scottish law, ver- 
bal sedition : the uttering of woids tend- 
ing to excite discord between the sove- 
reign and the people. 

Leat, Sax. bet. An artificial channel 
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for conducting water for the working of 
waterwheels ami other purposes. 

Lv.ath'ku , G™ and But. leder. The skin 
of animals, so raodilied by chemical moans 
as to remain unaltered m circumstances 
where it would be decomposed if in its 
natural state. The chemical process cm 
ployed is tanning , and tanning consists 
iu bringing tannin to act upon the gela 
tinous substance of the skin with which 
it forms really a compound, and in some 
measure a new substance, and this sub- 
stance is leather. 

Lei 'rioNARi , from lectio, a reading ; the 
Romish service-book. 

I. ec tisikk'nium, Lat, lectus, a couch, and 
htrriwre, to prepare. A religious cere- 
mony among the ancient Romans, cele- 
brated in times of public calamity. 

Lkc'tob. In the early church, one who 
read the Bible and other religious wri- 
tings to the people. 

Lr.noE, Ledoi/ment, a longitudinal pro- 
jection from a plane. 2. A small piece 

of timber placed athwart ships under the 

deck between the beams .1. A ridge 

ot rocks near the surface of the sea. 

Lfix.kr 1. From leger (q.v ). the prin- 
cipal hook of accounts kept by merchants 
and tradesmen, wherein each person’s ac- 
count is placed by itself, from the. journal. 

2. In architecture, &e . the hot i/ontnl 

pieces fastened to the standard poles or 
timbers of scnifolduig, raised around 
buildings during their erection, arc 
termed, ledgers ; and those which rest 
upon the ledgers are called putlogs; and 
on these the boards for working upon arc 

laid. 3. Tn music, ledger-lines, (from 

the Dutch, legger, to lie,) are short lines 
placed above or below the staff, to indi- 
cate the higher and lower notes. 

Lk'ocm. a genus of shrubby plants. 
Jh-i ttndna — Monogynia. The Labrador 
tea (L latifolium) is a species; and the 
marsh ledum (L. pnlustre) is extensively 
used In Prussia to tan the skins of goals, 
calves, and sheep, into a reddish leather 
ot un agreeable smell , also in the pre- 
paration of the oil of birch, for making 
Russia leather. The species are all hu >*dy. 

Lee In nautical language, the side op- 
posite to the w ind. The lee- shore is that 
on which the wind blows. A lee tide runs 
in the same direction that the wiud 
blows. 

Lki.-board* a framp of timber fixed to 
Die hide of a flat-bottomed vessel, to pre- 
vent, it from falling to leeward when 
close hauled. I 

Lekt. Court Leet. A court of record I 
ordained for punishing offences against 
the Crown, and said to he the oldest in 
the land. 

LkCward, in the direction towards 
which the wind blows. 

Lex'wax, the lateral movement of a ship 


to the leew ard of her course, or the angle 
which the line of her way makes wfth 
her keel. 

Lko'acy (Lat. legatum, from lego, to bo 
queath) , a bequest or gift by w ill. The 
person bequeathing is the testator; and 
he to whom the effects are bequeathed is 
the legatee. When no time is specified, 
legacies are payable one year after the 
death of the testator. 

Lega'uh Ho'mo (Lat.), a lawful man, or 
one who stands rectus in tuna, not out- 
lawed, excommunicated, or infamous. 

Lw/ate (Lat. Iegatu8, from lego, to 
send), a kind of spiritual ambassador 
from the pope. 

Leoa'hon (Lat. legatio, from lego, to 
I send) , an embassy or deputation. 

I Lkoa'to. In music, an Italian word, 
used in an opposite sense to staccato, and 
implying that the notes of a movement 
or passage, to which it is affixed, are to he 
performed in a close, smooth, and gliding 
manner. 

Li 'or no (Lat. legenda), primarily, a 
chronicle or register of the lives of saints, 
formerly read at matins and at the re- 
feetoiies of religious houses. Hence any 
extravagant story or unauthenue narra- 
tive. — 2. In numismatics, &i\, that which 
is written round the field of a medal, the 
inset iptum being written across. 

Li'ui.k (But. legger) , anything that 
ilex in a place. Thus leger ambassador is 
a resident one. A leger hue in music is a 
line added to the staff of live lines, when 
more are wanted to designate notes either 
ascending or descending. A leger -book Is 
now usually called a ledger (q.v ). 

Li.o i.i.ks men employed in conveying 
a barge through a canal tunnel, by means 
of pushing witli their legs against the 
side walls. 

LKooivnno. In music, an Italian tern 
signifying lively, gaily, &c. 

Legion of Honour. An order institu- 
ted for merit, both civil and military, by 
Napoleon, when first consul of France. 

Life ion. In Homan antiguity, a body 
of infantry, consisting of different num- 
bers of men at different periods, from 3000 
to .5000. F.neh legion consisted of 10 
cohorts, each cohort of .3 maniples, and 
each maniple of 2 centuries. 

LEtascA'-rcar., the supreme power of a 
I state. The legislature of Great. Britain 
eousists of the Lords and House of Com- 
mons, with the Sovereign, whose sanction 
is necessary to every hill before it be- 
comes a law. 

Leu'umk, (Lat. legumen, from lego, to 
gather) ; seeds not reaped but gathered by 
the hand : in general all large seeds. The 
j term is used by botanists to denote a 
peculiar solitary kind of fructification, 

! formed by two oblong valves, without 
i any longitudinal partition, and bearing 
o o 2 
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the Heeds along one of Its margins only. 
It Is the pod proper to the pea or papilio- 
naceous tribe of plants, thence named 
If’fjumtnous, and constitute* a natural order 
called Legumtnosce (q.v.). 

Lig'o mink, a principle extracted from 
dry peas, somewhat like starch, but dif- 
fering in being insoluble in boiling water. 

Lvoumini/SjE. Leguminous plants. See 
Leo v me. 

Lev 'ha.. A yi/jl/xoi- A proposition pre- 
viously assumed. 2. In geometry , a 

previous proposition demonstrated for 
the purpose of being employed in the 
demonstration of some other proposition. 

Llm'mi n q. In zoology, the popular name 
of a genus of gnawers, the Ueorychus, 
Illiger. The Lemming, properly so called 
(Or. lemmas,) is a northern species as 
large as a rat, with black and yellow fur, 
celebrated for its occasional migrations 
in innumerable bodies. At these periods 
they are said to march in a straight line, 
regardless of rivers and mountains, and 
w'hile no obstucle can impede theircourse, 
they devastate thecountry through which 
they pass. Their usual residence appears 
to be the shores of the Arctic Ocean. The 
Lemming of Hudson’s Hay (Or. Jludsotuus 
or Mud Hudsonius, Gin.) is of a light 
pearly ash colour, without tail or exter 
nai ears, of the size oi a rat, and lives 
under grouud, in North America. 

Lem’nun Earth. Split agtde. A mi- 
neral found in the island of Lemnos, in 
the Effcan 8ea. Colour reddish jellow, 
fiacture fine, earthy, adheres slightly to 
the tongue, and has a soapy feel. Consti- 
tuents, (>(i silica, 14 5 alumina; 3 5 soda, 
f.ovide of iron, 8 1 water, w’ltli slight 
portions of lime and magnesia. 

IjTm'on, the fruit of the lemon-tree 
(Citrus medico), A native of Persia, Ac , 
but now cultivated in Europe. Lemons 
are brought into this country from Spain, 
Portugal, and the Azores, packed m 
chests, each lemon being separately rolled 
in paper. 

Lemona'de, water to which a little 
lemon-juice and sugar are added. It is 
much improved by being charged with 
carbonic acid. 

Lem'onb, Essential Salt or. The bin- 
oxalate of potash is frequently sold un- 
der this name. Its use is to remove mould 
and sta ns from linen. 

Le'mith. In zoology, a genus of the order 
Qundrumana. The L. makxs are active 
annuals, which from their pointed heuds 
have been called fox-nosed monkeys. Their 
food is fruit. Their species are very nu- 
merous, but only met with in the island 
of Madagascar, where they replace the 
monkeys, none of which it is said are to 
be found there. 

Lkm'ures. In antuntity, restless ghosts 
of departed persons, who returned to ter- 


rify and torment the living ; the same 
with the latvai. 

Lens, Lat. lens, a lcntip A piece of 
glass or other transparent substance, hav- 
ing its two surfaces so formed that the 
rays of light, in passing through it, have 
their direction changed, and made to con- 
verge or diverge. Lenses receive parti- 
cular denominations according to their 
form. Thus A is a plano-convex lens, one 
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side being plane and the other convex ; 

H is a convexo-convex lens, or double convex 
lens, both sides being convex , C is a 
plano-concave lens, one side being plane 
and the other eoncave, and D is concavo- 
concave, both sides being concave. When 
one side is concave and the other convex, 

as E, the lens is called a meniscus. 2. 

In anatomy, an important part of the eye. 

See E\e 

LiMic'oiAn, shaped like a lens: ap- 
plied m botany, conchoiogy, anatomy, 
Ac., to round bodies, having the opposite 
sides convex and meeting in a sharp edge 
Len'tisk, the mastic-tree [Pistana leu 
tiscus), common in the south of Europe, 
Named from lentcsco, to become stick) ,iu 
allusion to the gummlness of its juice. 

Len'to. In music, an Italian word 
meaning “slow,” and used to denote u 
movement between largo and grave. 

Leo, the Lion. In astronomy, the fifth 
sign in the order of the zodiac, and the 
second of the summer signs, marked 
The chief star is Heyultis, situated on the 
ecliptic, and sometimes culled Cor leonts, 
the lion’s heart In the tail of the lion 
is lie nebula, also a star of the first mag- 
nitude. Leo minor, or the little Hon, is 
said to owe its place in the heavens to 
the fable of Ileicules killing the Nenuean 
lion. The constellation is composed ot 
the siello * infamies of the ancients. 

Le'unim Verse, a sort of Latin verse 
consisting of hexameters and pentutne 
ters, of which the final and middle sjl 
lables rhyme, as— 

“ Gloria fact mum, temer couceditur horum:' 

borne attribute the invention to Pope 
Leo I., and others to Leomus, a poet oi j 
the 12th century. , 

Leon'todon , the dandelion. A genus | 
of peientnal plants. Synge nema — Poly, j 
tequalts. Name from Kiuv, the lion, and ! 
e Joec. a tooth, from its supposed rcsem 
bhince The pissabed (L. taraxacum) and j 
the marsh dandelion ( L . hudus) are liri j 
i tish species. All the species are hardy. 
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Lkof'ard In aooloqy, the Frits leopar 
dm Lin , from Africa Similar to the 
panther, but has ten rows of smaller 
spots It is also smaller than the pan 
thtr, hut larger than the ounce 
LriAiiris the goose barnacle sub 
gt mis of Cirripedts the spe cie s of which 
art distinguish d by a tendinous and con 
tri tik tube, fixed bj its hast to some 
solid marine substmee supporting a com 
pi i ssed shell consisting tf valves united 
to each other by me inhume 
Lf pas a genus of multivalve marine 
shells inhabited by a triton known po 
puln iy by the name of barnacles kamo 
AtTaff a limpet The genus is subdivided 
into balanites, or aeorn barnacles and 
litl a h tes or goose barnacle s llnrty two 
species are described 
L> 1 1 n'l um the Dittander or Pep mart 
a genus of herbaceous plmts Ittiady 
tiamut — S ihruUsa Name from Asti? a 
scalp in illusion to its suppose d use fulm ss 
m cleansing the skin from scales md im 
purities Most of the specie sate haidv 
Iiimoins a fumily of extinct hslies 
found m the oolitic senes remirieable lor 
1 the ii large lhomboidal bony se lies wliieh 
were ot gre at line km ss and cove red with 
enamel hence the name frmi A«-rif, u 
scale ftudie^of like The scales appear to 
have be cn titte d togethe r like rooting tile s 
Iiiid pi era fiom Ast ig a se lie and 
wTfijov awing, sealj winged mse ts The 
te. nth orde r of nise i ts in ( uvic r s irningi 
m lit eoinpiising bntterflie s moths and 
| S| inv s Ihe se lies are Utached so 
slightly to the wings that they aie re 
ni »ve d bv the sllghte st torn hot the tinge r 
I t> which they adheie like tarmac e ms 
dust Ipithet Tcjndoptn us 
| 2 e e is m a a genus of apterous insects of 

i the >rdi r lhysanoura C uv md thi t\pc 
ot the family leptsm nee 1 ati Subgenera 
Ma hilts Lit and lift ma 1 m Sevtril 
i of the spec le » conceal the mselvts in cracks 
and m the framework of wmdi ws wird 
robes, &e Name from ai~k, ft scale 
| the body being covered with small shin 
I mg scales 

j I ii host, from XiT^og scaly Ihisname 
has be en given to several disc asos but is 
n >w restrie ted to a common form of cu 
tine ms disease characterise el by scaly 
pate he s generally of a circular f >rm 
J uiocfiuaii i)jr Leptocephulus the 
tvpe A family of fishes rt malleable for 
the smallness of the be ad 
luioi bph ali s a genus of anguilliform 
fisht s, the L mortstt Om inh ibits the 
coast of lYance and England but all the 
other known species inhabit the seas of 
hot elimates, and are all thin as paper 
and transparent as glass so that eve n the 
skeleton is not visible Name from Xtrrog. 


slender, and xt^otXog, head, the head be 
ing m particular remarkablj small 

Lk i us the hare I In zoology a genua 
of Mammalia , order Rodentia The genus 

comprehe nds the hares md rabbits 

2 In aatumomy, a constellation of the 
southern he nusphcio 

I I rmitf (O seai ) a constellation 
foim d bv M Moninu under the southern 
se lit of the ee It stuil bal met 

I I hoi n vi - ii lr tin sovereign as 
sents The form of iO}al assent to the 
passing of hills in parliament, pronounced 
hj the thrk 

Iesv majfsty Any e rime committed 
against the sovereign power in n state 

I is i Rih, a genus of buds separate d from 
the gulls ef llliger md named fioin 
Xturryg a r bber bemuse they puisuo 
the smiil gulls vvitli singular ferocity to 
rob the m of the u f nd bee Lari s 

Le hip XrOv) oblivnn a mythological 
name of one of the rivers of hell Its 
watt is at cording to the tie tions of the 
poets m ike those who drink it entnely 
forget whale v er is p ist 

I I r ri u I at litna 1 Amaileorcba 
ratter wutten pnntel or engiuved 
used ns the rtpifse ntitive of a sound er 
aiticulntim of the hum in oigruts of 
speech Hence it httei is the tiist i It 
ment of written Imgutge us u simple 
s mud is the tirst element of spoken bin 
„uige Sounds art uddicssed to the e er, 

1< t ti is to the eye 2 A written t m 

municatim trim one person to anothir 
at a (list me e the medium of e piste liry 

e >rn sponde nt c J A tjpe, or eollte 

tively t>pes 

1 i ripii f Attorney, a document or 
wutmg whereby a person constitutes 
motile r to el » a 1 iwful at t in his ateael as 
to rtte iv e de bts &e 

I i 1 1 1 - r i t u in r a lette r writte n by 
a me re hant or b inker to bis com sp indent 
abroad requesting him to eridit the 
be net to i < e rtain spe eifie d imount 

1 i ii Fit of 1 jmf an instrument or 
writing grmteel by a pers >n s creditors, 
all wing him a cut ini time for the pay 
ment of lus debts by wine'll means he is 
enabh d to prosecute his business without 
le gal niole station 

Ittier t MuiQtp an extraordinary 
commission gi ml d ti commanders of 
merchant ships >r so commissioned, is 
culled a lift r (J matqne 

Ifthr Mihhivi i letter sent out of 
I Chancery in a pi oe e ss of la w against a peer 
j ImiKMi>FNi( ut/oropm) writings 
■ sealed wit lH the Great Seal of England, 
and so called because they are open with 
the great seal atHved to them Letters 
patent art granted to authorize a man to 
do some act or enjoy some right 8* t 
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Lztj'cadendron, the silver-tree. A ge- 
nus of trees. Dtacia — Pentandrta. Name 
from kiux.O(> white, and Stvfyov, a tree, 
in allusion to the silvery foliage of some 
species 

Leoc'-vtihop, from Xituso?, white, and 
ouQto i^, black. An albino, or white man 
of a black race. 

Ln 'cr, from teuxos, white. A disease 
characterised by w bite patches on the 
skin, on which the hairs turn white and 
silky. It is peculiar to warm climates, as 
the East Indies. 

Ls o'utk, from kwxef, white. A mine- 
ral of a white colour, found in volcanic 
rocks. It is a silicate of ammonia and 
potash, and oceuts rigulaily crjstallised 
m m anular concretions, and in roundish 
grains 

i Leoco'via (Lat), from kfuxo?, white. 
A white opacity of the cornea of the eje, 
often synonjmous w ith albugo. 

Ia tit on 'iBlws In ecclesiastical history, 
a sc. ct of fanatics who sprung up in the 
twelfth century, and spent their whole 
time in prayer. 

LrTjcornu.QMt\iA (Lat),from ktvnec, 
white, and pxeyaa* phlegm. A state of 
the body m which there is a redundant*) of 
s n rum in the blood, s)inptoniiitio of 
dmpsy. 

Luj'umrite, 1 A mim'ral of a grayish 

Ltut'tritk. j white colour, tinged m 
i places with an oehreous brown , thus 
named from its being found atLeuthru or 
Louttra in Saxony. It is a recomposed 
rock. 

Lfvan'tine. 1. An epithet for things 

pertaining to the Levant. 2 The name 

of a particular kind of silk manufacture. 

LEVA'rou, Lat., from leva, to lift up. A 
term common to several muscles, the of 
I flee of which is to elevate the parts into 
w hich they are inv i tc d. 
j Li v a'ri Fa'c ics In law, a writ directed 
I to the sheriff, to levy money upon the 
1 estate of a person w ho has forfeited lus 
i recognizance. 

Lsv'i'E (Fr.), from freer, to raise. 1. A 
bank, esnecially along a river, to prevent 
inundation. 2 A concourse of gentle- 

men, paying their respects to some great 
personage in the morning A similar 
, -v isit of ladies, or ladies and gentlemen, is 
called a drawing room. 

Lrv'ri en masse, a mllftary expression 
j for the patriotic rising of a whole people 
] to oppose an cneni) : called in Germany 
I the land&turm, in distinction from the 
1 landwehr, or militia. * 

| Li v'ei,. The term level is applied pri- 
i madly to designate a horizontal plane or 
line, and hence a canal, or any particular 
portion of one, a tract of low marshy land 
j or morass, a gallery m a coal-mine, &c. 


are, by aualogy, termed levels. There are 
also various instruments ealled levels, tor 
finding & horizontal line. A spirit level con- 

sists essentially of 

a glass tube, lier- 
metieally sealed 
at both ends, and 
nearly full of some liquid, asspiritof wine . 
it contains a bubble of air, which, when 
the tube is exactly horizontal, remains at 
the middle of the tube, but, undei all Other 
circumstauees, is found at the hlgherend 
This is fitted into a stock, adj listed with 
great earo, and the instrument is then 
complete for the purposes of the mechanic 
Hut for the purposes of the survej or H is 
affixed to a telescope, with micrometer 



screws to adjust it, and the whole instru- 
ment, so fitted up, is termed a level. The 
Y level is the oldest instrument of this 
sort ; Trouyhton's improved is the same 
somewhat improved ; and Gravnit’s level, 
the favourite instrument among civil en- 
gineers, has some advantages over the 
others. The plumb-level is used by nia- 


I 


I 


I 

! 



sons, &e , and shows the horizontal line, 
by means of another line perpendicular to , 
that described by a plummet. The prin- 
ciple is, that, as all bodies gravitate 
towards the centre of the earth, the 
plumb line being a truly vertical line, any 
line perpendicular to it must be a truly 
horizontal line These lines are, in fact, 
the radii of a sphere. 

Lfv'eli.ino, the finding of aline parallel 
to the horizon, at one or more stations, to I 
determine the height or depth of one 
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place with respect to another usually 
pci formed by means of an instiument 
celled a Inel, with levelling staffs &c 
Tlie line p irullcl with the hori/on is called 
(7 Hum line and isgenorallyon aleve 1 with 
tic high w iter spi mg 1 ides, low water 
B]»ing tides or some other fixed mark 
1 rvr i li\o srxrF a graduated rod or 
sttlF advaneedalte mate It withtlu spint 
1« vd duiotmg the gruel i turns bisatedb; 
tiit litter the rise or full between any 
two points 

I i vtii In mechamts a bar of metal, 
wi id or ntliei mth \lhh suhstancr turn 
nig on a fukium or pi ip and ustully it 
U ided a« ne of the simple mechanical 
| >w< is 1 1 < le ve e is of thre e kinds (1 ) 
V\ I t n the fule rum is be tw t eu the w ei n ht 
and the poWi i is the t to wbar (2 ) \\ he n 
i tin weight is betwc in the powe i and the 
I f rum as nut u u ke is (3 ) W he n the 
I j» i u lsb tween tie weight and the ful 
tium lh trr inn is a 1 ve i ot this kind 
us mei eel ue all th limbs ed intninls 
1 veuios fi mi U t jo to in ike 
I smith lhe i duetion ot a huel sub 
si net by trituration, to an impalpable 
| powder 

] It vi is Til gcrqfure the tiibeoflesi 
tli lu ic ehtarj pin sts of the It ws 
1 mi iris the tluid b ink of the Pen 
* tituoli so calle d h om its tout lining the 
) liws ind rcguUtione rclitiug to the 
I prusts Levitts and suiifi es rinse 
duti s md ceremonies constitute what is 
til me 1 tin It itu tl Inu 
1 p« is i suit of she ars used in cropping 
w mill n e loth 

I r\ the I atin word for law Hence 
Ux v acatona commercial law hr nm 
tcrti (a thee mmon or unwntten law 
l/x s ert/ta the wiltten law Ur tain ms 
the law of like for like lir terra- the liw 
of the land or lotnmon law, as Uisun 
(pushed tromavillaw 

Ii \ i i v from 
Xi*ixcv a lexicon and 
Xcyoi discourse lhe 
so nc of words thiir 
m anmg and just ap 
p It! n 

I I v ice v Atgtxor. 

V Du tionary Avery 
useful tool when well 
made 

I fy I at hr mum, 
the liqu »r in which 
dine and soluble par 
le s of the Hsiduisof 
hstili ition eoid com 
ustion are dissolved 
(In solution nude by 
levigating ashes which 
contain alkali 

Lftdix Jar, \ A glass jar or phial, 

LeydlnPhiu J employed in electn 
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cal experiments It is touted inside and 
outside usuallv with tin foil, to within 
one third of the top, so that it muj hi 
readily charged and dischaiged by 
mi ins of a metallic lod, whuh is in ion 
nectlon with the Interior coating It 
is the Intention of M \ ankle igh of 
Leyden 

I i an itinerary measure of ( hina equal 
to 1K97 1 nglish fte t 

I I as a provinti il name adopted bv 
geologists to designate a bluish e oioured 
cbm > limestone which with its nssoei 
at* he ds forms a gioup of the seiendury 
senes AA hen the lias beds (says Hake 
will)aie fully de veloped tvith thur as 
soeiate bed of clay they film a mass of 
stratified lime stone and clay stye t U bun 
drtd le e t m thickness, which rests upon 
the red marl 

Lima vie s (liquor of ) the bichloride of 
tin pu pared bv dissoh mg that nu t il in 
aqua n no with the aid ot heat I his 
pieparation is used m talito pr nt m, , 
but the proper funung liquor of Libit ius j 
is pie pared by mixing four parts of tor 
rosivi sublimate) with one pent ot tin 
pteviously amalgamated with just so ! 
nine h mere my as rende rs It pulve iiHahle, 
and distilling with a gentle heut when a 
eolouiiess liquid e mites over 
IcuiL(Lat lihellus a little book ) A j 
del tinatory writing, Melius famosus und j 
the t pithet being omitted libel expresses 
the same thing Any book, pamphli t 
wuting, or picture containing uprisen 
tntions, inihciousli made or published 
te tiding to hung a pc rs n into contempt 
oi expose him to public hatred and deii 
sion It is immaterial with lespect to 
the e 8se nee of a libel, w liethe r the matte r 
ofit he tiue or false since the pi o vocation 
and not the filsity is the thing to be pub 
llshed criminally But in a cn » l at turn i 
libel must appear to be false as well as 

scandalous 2 In civil law a charge in 

writing exhibited in court paiticularly 
in i court of admiralty against a ship or 
goods for violation of law 8 ol trade or of 
re \ i nue 

I inn LtcA,the Dragon Jht A genus of 
neuropte route Ime c ts e hat note rise d by 
their li„ht and giaceful figuie , beautiful 
mils elite itedeoiouis, large wings resent 
bllng lustious gauze md tlie veloeity 
with whuh they puisne the flies At 
which (institute the tr to el ( uvu r pla 
ecs the mam ng the subulti irncs 
LintKei Arts Sue h as in fit for gen 
tl men uils h lirs 1 lie lihral arts an 
distinguished hum the mtrhanual aits, 
the ttistb mg more * sped Uh depending 
onexirtim of the mind the latter de 
pe ndmg e n mum il d xt ntv Uratnmar, 
rhetoric painting sculpture, architee 
tun tnusu Ac are lib ral arts 
Liber a Latm word 1 lhe imvei j 
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bark of a tree. 2. A book, originally 

made of bark. 3. In mythology, a sur- 

name of Bacchus. 

Liu'kri, Liber'ti. Tn law, the liberi 
were freemen born; the liberti such as 
were made free by manumission. 

Lib erty, Lat. libertas , freedom. Na- 
tural liberty consists in the power of act- 
ing as one thinks fit. Ctvtl hketty is that 
which exempts a man from the arbitrary 
will of others, which exemption is secured 
by established laws. Hence the restraints 
of law are necessary to civil liberty. Ro- 
liltral liberty designates the liberty of a 
nation, as civil liberty does that of an in- 
dividual, and is secured by the laws of 
nations. Religious liberty is the freedom 
of adopting and enjoying opinions on re- 
ligious subjects without external control. 
The liberty oj the press consists in the free 
• power of publishing what one pleases, 

I subject, however, to punishment for pub- 
lishing what is mischievous to the public 
morals, or injurious to individuals. The 
J cap of liberty is used in England as a sym- 
bol of the constitutional liberty of the 
nation. It is blue with a white border, 

I and is sometimes borne by Britannia on j 
I the point of a spear. 

Li'bKrtines. Ill ecclesiastical history, 
the early anabaptists in England, in the 
ltith century. 

Li'bua (Lat), the balance. In astro- \ 
uomy, the seventh sign of the zodiac ; j 
thus named because w hen the sun is in 
this sign, at the autumnal equinox, the ! 
days and nights are equal. Symbol 

2. The Roman pound, equal to 5010 

troy grains ; also a Roman gold coin, 
equal to 20 denarii. 

LirrVtion, from libra, a balance, a 
state of equipoise. The hbration of the 
eat lit is that motion whereby the earth is 
so retained within its orbit as that its 
axis continues constantly parallel to the 
axis of the world The hbration of the 
moon is an apparent irregular libratory 
motion of that body about its own axis, 
whereby we see a little more than one- 
half of the lunar disc , or, rather, it is in 
consequence of our seeing a little more 
than one-half of the disc that the moon 
[ appears to have such a motion. 

; Li 'cense, I Fr. from Lat. lieentia per- 

i Li'cence. j mission. A license may he 

I verbal or written ; when writtm, the pa- 
{ per containing the authority is called a 
| license. A license cannot be transferred, 
i Licen'tiatk, from lieentia, a license. 

. One who has a license to practise any art 
or faculty. 

Lich'en , Xuxw , a roughness of the skin. 

1 1. In pathology, the lichen, a disease 

| characterised by an extensive eruption 
I of papulae affecting adults, connected with 
internal disorder, usually terminating in 


scurf. It is not contagious. 2. In bo- 

tany, an extensive genus of eryptogamic 
plants ; order alger. The name was applied 
by the Romans to a plant, supposed by 
them to cure tho lichen or tetter. The 
Iceland moss or liverwort, the tree liver- 
wort, the tree lung-wort, oak-lungs, or 
hazel croteles, the cup-moss and canary, 
or herb archil, are species. This last yields 
archil and litmus. 

Licks, the name of sandy tracts in North 
America, on which common salt efflores- 
ces, which is licked by graminivorous 
animals. 

Lic'tors, officers among the Romans, 
who carried the fasces before the chief 
magistrates when they appeared in public. 
The lictors were also the public execu- 
tioners in beheading, scourging, &c. 

Lie'oi:, Lat. legms. 1, In law, a vassal 
bound by feudal tenure. By liege homage 
a vassal was bound to serve his lord 
against all, not excepting bis sovereign. 

2. The word has been falsely used in 

the sense of superior, probably by trans- 
ferring the word from the vassal to the 
lord, the lord of liege men being thereby 
termed liege lord. 

Li'kn , Fr. lien, bond. In law, the right 
of a creditor to retain the property of a 
debtor until the debt be paid. 

Li'entery, from knot, soft, and irregov, 
the intestine ; diarrhoea. 

Lieuten'ant, Fr. frum lieu, place, and 
tenant. An officer who supplies the place 
of a superior in his absence. Officers of this 
kind arc civil, as the lord-lieutenant of a 
county, and military, as a lieutenant- 

colonel. 2. In the navy and army, the 

officer next in rank to the captain. 

Life, a term used to denote (1.) The 
aggregate phenomena resulting from the 
activities of an organised body. (2.) The 
cause of these activities ; the vital prin- 
ciple or unknown cause of life. Many 
theories of life have been advanced by 
physiologists, but none of a satisfactory 
nature. 

Lite Annuities, are such periodical 
payments us depend oil the continuance 
of some particular life or lives. See An- 
nuity. 

Lite- bo it, a boat constructed expressly 
to save shipwrecked persons. There are 
I various contrivances of this kind, usually 
of the form of a boat, rendered highly 
buoyant by means of cork- wood, air-tight 
tubes, &c. 

Lue-buoy, a buoy, with a mast, to ren- 
der it conspicuous, thrown into tho sea 
upon a man’s falling overboard. 

Life-estates, are such ns aie not in in- 
heritance, but continue only during the 
lives of the possessors. 

Life-une. In a ship, any rope stretched 
along for the safety of the men in bad 
weather. 
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I Jiff pREsmvER Scluffers lift pre 
I »»n \ oi is a hollow c ylindncal ring formed 
w ithout a scam, and perfectly air tight 
It h distended with air, and is therefore 
well iidapted to the place which it oceu 
pus being placed undei the arms 

Inr hum In tieottuh law, the right 
of <n|))iuent of an heritage or sum of 
I mom j for life 

1 if is In a ship, (ortain ropes at the 
viml aims used to nuke the jards hang 
liuhir or lowe i as w mted 

1 i w ki l, the uoss wall of a lock 
eb imbe i 

lu amfnt In anatomy, a strong clastic 
and e impact substance, serving to join 
tw i m ivtablc bones together hence the 
t< rm U jinn i turn fr mi hgo to bind Uu 
li imintsdie harder than me mbiaue, and 
s ifttr thm c utilige 

> i eri nr a th mid hgatuia from Ujo 
to bind anj thing 18111011 binds In mim 
a line < ninccting notes In pnnlttuj a 
double eliaiaeter ot type consisting of two 
lettiiH as Jl H &e 

I min, Sax Itoht that ninth renders 
b < ii s perceptible to our sense of see in.. 
Si me rt gard light as a substance or fluid 
p r sc others consider it meiely us u 
pi ntiph and attiibute it to a sort of 
undulation oi vibruth n pr pagatedfrom 
tlu luminous bod} tbr iugh a subtle ethi 
rial medium lhe git it s iurce of light 
is the sun fiom which it radi ite s with a 
velicit} of 164 000 mill s in a second of 

time 2 In painting theise puts of u 

pieee which ait illimiinited < r that lie 
oj n to the luminniybj which the pietute 
is -mppose d to be enligbrened and which 
I f r this reason are punted m bnght eo 
Irnis are termed lights In this sense the 
I t< till is opposed to shad u 
’ L in m a lai*e and flat bottomed 
h it use d in loading and unle tiding ships 
A trtd oi i loss lighter is e lie furnished 
with n deck A ballast It /liter is a \<ssel 
titled up to he ate billastiiom the bottom 
ot a live r or harboui, and tany it to and 
Ire in ships 

1 iohi u i sf aeertainerection usually 
In the foim of a tower, built upon or ud 
ja e nt to d ingi ions roe ks for the purpose 
, < t w irinng ships of the n situation or 
al me the sea coast as landmaiks lights 
I e f \ ul ms de strip turns being introduced 
uj n the top at night there aie also 
tl tiny lights or lights plated on board 
' seis moored in ttrtain situations and 
i i mild for the same purposes as those 
e a sh >ie Hat bn r lights ue such as ait 
1 1 eie d at the extrtmity of one of the arms 
t a mg the intranet to a hat hour, for 
tlu purpe s< of guiding vessels in und out 
au ling the night etc 
li HrsFh* hut letcht In the ./Sue 
aits a qualitj Indicating freedom from 
I weight or clumsiness 


Liam mno u sudde u dischai gc of t lec 
tricity from a cloud to the earth, or i»<« 
t erad or from one cloud to another pro 
duting a uvid flash of light, and fro 
quently the report tailed thunder 

Liiiit room In a ship of uar, a small 
apartment having double glass windows 
towaids the magazine, and containing 
lights bj which the gunner tills cur 
tndges 

I ion fication from lignum wood and 
fan i to make Ihi piotesa of being ton 
>cittd into wood 

Iu n in the name given by chemists to 
the flbr ius poi turn of wood frt e d bj digi s 
ti in in water alcohol ether hjdtochloru 
ut id, alkaline ley and ehloune, fi in 
ever} thing which these reagents are capa 
bh of taking up I Ignin constitutes the 
skeleton ftlu tiunk and brane hesot tre e s 
Die sse d flax is nearly pure lignin Con 
stituents eai bon 50, ox} gen 44 45 h}dro 
ge n 5 55 

Lio nitb , from lignum, wood, wo id 
coil One of the most recent geologi al 
fenmations being the t irbonised remains 
ef fiiest trees &e The lignites me stly 
bum with Ainu but they neither tike 
nor smell like eo il 

I mm ii n wood of life 1 begun! 
aeum or poekwood su Thi ya) 11il eoin 
m in lignum vita tree Is a native of the 
wtum 1 ititudes of Amenta It is a large 
tree and the wood is hard pondenus 
\irv resinous oi n blackish yellowtilour 
m the middle and of a hot awinmtu tuMt 
Iu t la, a strap The name gmnh> j 
I lew h to a genus of I nto/oa Oide i /’ i 
> rhymata family Cistoidirr I heb el> 
re se mbits a long nlibein und no external | 
oigun whatever is perceptible lhe spe 
< its inhabit et rtam buds and fresh w ate r , 
indies enveloping and constricting the m 
te stints to such a degree, as to cause 
de ath 

I u tmTr a mineral of an apple gieen 
eeilour which occurs in oblique lhomlie 
prisms It tanks as a gem It take sits 
n imc fremi I iguiia in Italy 

Lie t s 1 1 i m the privc t A genus of 
pei muni nt plants l)iandria~—Monogynui 
Name from ligo to bind, on at count if 
its use in making bunds There are two 
species Europe and China 
Luiaiea, a natural order of plants 
consisting of sue h as have liliactous eo 
i oil t 

IiLiecBois Iat hltaceus, from hhum, 
a 111} ltesembllng the lily , an epithet 
for plants of the lily tube 
7 hum the Illy A genus of peren 
nial plants Hesandna — Monogyma There 
are 21 species mostly hardy 

1 m 1 ncuimus Tbe enervates mom 
Ufarmu so called because the arms when 
folded resemble tbe head of a Illy It is 
one of the most beautiful of the fossil 
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crinnoldca. Its position is the mnschel- 
kalk of the new red sand-stone group. 

Lim aci'na, a genus of mollusca sepa- 
rated from the CUo, Lin., hy Cuvier. The 
animal uses its shell as a boat, and its 
wings as oars whenever it wishes to na- 
vigate the surface of the deep arctic seas 

Lim ax, the slug. A genus of terrestrial 
pulmonea, having no apparent shell. 
This genus in the system of Linnaeus com- 
prises the Limax, Arion, Lima, Vaginu- 
lus, Testacella, and 1‘armacella of Cuvier. 
Name Umax, a snail, so called from itB 
sliminess. 

Limb, Lat. limbus. An edge or border, 

as the sun’s limb. 2 The graduated 

edge of a quadrant, astrolabe, &c. 3 

The upper spreading part of a monopeta- 

lous corolla 4. An extremity of the 

body, as an arm or leg. 

Lim'ba. 1 ’, a cooling periodical wind in 
the island of Cyprus, which blows from 
the north-west from 8 o’clock am. till 
noon. 

Lim'bers. Limber holes are square holes 
cut through the lower part of a ship’s 
floor timbers, very near the keel, form- 
ing a channel for water, and commum 
cuting with the pump well through the 
whole length of the floor. Limber boat (Is, 
short pieces of plank which form a part 
of the lining of a slap’s floor close to the 
keelson and immediately above the tim 
bers, for the convenience of keeping a 
clear passage to tiie well. LiuAet rope, a 
long rope frequently retained in the lim 
her holes of a ship, m order to clear them 
by pulling the fope backwards and for- 
wards. Limber carriage, a sort of ad 
vanced train joined to the carriage of a 
cannon while on march , having boxes for 
ammunition. 

LiM'uo.Lat. limbus, a hem or edge. The 
purgatory of the Humanists, supposed to 
lie on the edge or neighbourhood of hell. 

Limbos, that portion of petals of flowers 
which is supported by the unguis. 

Lime. 1. In mineralogy , the oxide of 
calcium, one of the primitive earths, 
much used in building and for other pur 
poses, being the most essential ingre- 
dient in all cements. It is never found 
native or in a state of purity, but is al- 
ways combined with acids, particularly 
in the state of carbonate, aB marble, lime- 
stone, and chalk, from which it may be 
I obtained nearly pure by simple caleina- 
, tion When any carbonate of lime is 
I properly calcined, the result is quick lime 
1 and this slacked with water forms hydrate 
of lime or slack lime Lime is also found 
combined with sulphuric acid, forming 
' gypsum and anhydrite, and with the fluo- 
rine forming Verbyshite spar. It likewise 
combines with phosphoric acid, and forms 

bones and shells 2 In botany, a fruit 

like a small lemon, that of the Citrus ti- 


met ta, which grows abundantly in tho 
West India Islands, and in other warm 
climates. 

Lime'stonf. Calcareous stone. A genus 
of mineral, comprehending, according to 
J amoson , four species • — ( 1) Khomb-spar ; 
(2). Dolomite ; (3). Arragonite ; (4). Lime- 
stone. The same mineralogist divides 
this last into 12 sub-species. — (1). Fo- 
liated limestone, comprehending calcare- 
ous spar and marbles , (2). Compact lime- 
stone, comprehending the common com- 
pact limestone (usually burned to produce 
lime), blue Vesuvian limestone and roe- 
stone, (3), Chalk; (4). Agaric mineral or 
roekmiJk , (5). Fibrous limestone, com- 
prehending satin-spar and calc-spar; 
(fi). Calc-tulf, (7). Pea-stone; (8). Slate- 
spar , (»). Apliritc ; (10). Lucullite, com- 
prehending the Nero antico of the Italians, 
slinkstone or swinstone, and madreporite ; 
(11). Marl, (12). Bituminous marl-slate. 

Lime-tree, the Tilia europera, called 
also the linden-tree. Nee Tn ia. The lime- 
tree of the West Indies is the Citrus ame- 
ricana. 

Limf'-avatfr, an aqueous solution of 
lime. Lime is very slightly soluble in 
water, and less so in hot than in cold 
water 

Liw'ir, from limes, border. In mathe- 
matics, a determinate quantity, to which 
a variable one continually approaches. 
Thus a eircle is the limit of all its in- 
scribed and circumscribed polygons. 

Limn vt'us, a genus of Molluscs, inhabit- 
ing stagnant water in great numbers; 
placed hy Cuvier, order Pulmonea, and 
class Gastropoda ; and by Lamarck in the 
family Limnaeea The shell is a turreted 
univalve, with an oblong spire, and of a 
light amber colour. It abounds as a fossil 
in calcareous strata. 

Ltmo'sa, the godwit. A genus of birds. 
Order GraUatorur, family Longirostres. 
Their form is more slender, and their legs 
are longer, than those of the snipes , they 
frequent salt-marshes and the sea-shore. 

Limo'sis, a genus of diseases character- 
ised by depraved, excessive, or defective 
appetite. 

Lim'i l.rs, the Molucca crab. A genus 
of Crustaceans Order Pwctlopoda, family 
Xyphosura. The limuli are sometimes 
found two feet in length , they inhabit the 
seas of hot climates, and most frequently 
their shores. The L. eyclops is found in 
France, and is commonly culled cas.se- 
j role, from its shape. It is the king crab or 
horse-shoe of our fishermen. 

Lina'ria. 1. In botany, the toad-flax, 
from /imou, flax, so named from the re- 
semblance of itR leaves to those of flax. 

2. In ornithology, a sub genus of the 

sparrow tribe ot birds, comprehending the 
linnets and canary bird 

Linch pin, the small pin which is put 
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at the end of the axle-tree of carts, &c. to lines or markings in a shell, trunk of a 
tontine the wheels on them. Linch is the tree, &c., which mark the growth of tho 
Sax. lyms, an axle-tree. individual, are thus named. 

Lin'den-trke, the European lime-tree, Lino. 1. In ichthyology, the Gadus 
Cilia Europasa. molvn, Lin., the Lota molva, Yarr., a fish 

Line, Lat. linen, 1. In geometry, a which is common on the English, Irish, 
,aantity extended In length without and Scottish coasts, and, like the cod and 
ireadth or thickness, and is either curved hake, forms a consult rable article of i om- 

■r straight. 2. A measure of length, merco. 2. In botany, a species of bont- 

he twelfth part of an inch — -3 In for- grass. 

location, whatever is drawn upon the Lin'oua Fran'ca, the mixed dialect A i 

ground of the field, as a trench 4 In species of corrupt Italian, spoken chle 11 y 

geography, another name for the equator, along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

5 In military affairs, regular troops, Lin'ocai,, from lingua, the tongue 

in contradistinction to militia, volunteers, Appertaining to the tongue, as the lingual 

yeomanry, &e. G A ship of the line is arteries, veins, muscles, &c. 

any vessel of war large enough to l>e Lin'oi iiorm, from lingua, the tongue, 

drawn up in the line of battle 7 Line and forma, form, tongue shaped. 

of battle, the disposition of an army in Lin'uiilaii , Lat. hngulatus, tongue- 

battle. 8 In giology, &e , strata almost shaped, from lingua, the tongue. 

always form some angle with the lion/on, Lin'imint, from hn, to anoint. A 
declining at one point, and lising towards medicament of a mediate consistence he- 
the opposite point ■ aline druw r n through tween an ointment and an oil, used to 

these points is called the line of dip, and rub upon diseased parts, 

their longitudinal direction is called thtir Li'nino In architecture, any covering 

line of bearing 9. In ships, a general of an interior surface 

name for small ropes. The com hiding Link, a certain portion of a chain , e.g. 
line is a small rope, which is hit< hod to Gunter’s chain consists of 100 links, eui h 
the middle of every Rtep of a stern ladder, measuring 72 92 inches. 

The knavc-ltne is a rope fastened to the Lin'nv r, a small singing bird of the 

cross-trees, under the main -foretop, finch tribe, the Frtngilla hnotu, Lin. Ac- 
brought down to the ship’s side, and then cm ding to Cuvier’s arrangement, the 
hauled up taut to the rails The naiul- linnets, including the canary bird, make 
line is a rope depending from the heads of the sub-genus Lmana. 
the main and fore masts, and fastened to Lin'seeu, lint seed. The seed of the 
the middle of the truss The spilling lim s common flax, Ltnum uulat issvntim It 

are ropes occasionally fixed to the square yields linseed oil by expression The cake 
sails, for convenience in reefing and furl- which remains alter expression of the 
ing them. A white line is one which has oil is called oil-i ake The seeds are also 
not been tarred A mar line is composed ground into linseed- meal. Much used in 
of two strands very little twisted There medicine 

are also deep sea lines and hand linn, Lin'sev wooi'sey, cloth made of lint 
marked at different distances, for taking and wool, the warp being lint, and the 
soundings. There are also hauling linn, weft wool. 

fishing-lines, and hfi lines, extended in Lim'hkkk Lint-stork. A staff of wood, 
situations for persons to lay hold of, to with a fork at one end, to hold a lighted 

j prevent their falling. 10 The term match. Us* d by gunners m firing cannon. 

line is also used figuratively, as a luu ot Lint. 1. In botany, another nimu lor 
ancestors, a line of business l’i inters and flax ; but sometimes applied especially to 

poets make lines, and receive hues by the dress* d flax. 2. In surgery, liimn 

post. sci aped into a soft woolly substance, tit 

LtVrva, Lat. linearis, strap shaped 1 fur applying to wounds 
In botany, &c narrow and of equal Lin'cu,, the horizontal or head piece 
breadth throughout the length, as a lunar which covers the opening of a door or 

leaf. 2. In conehology, &c. for hneate window the part of the frame which 

(q v.). lies on the side pie< es. The term is 

Lin'eau Ear ATroNs, in the integral cal- Spanish lintel for dentel. 
cuius, are those in which the unknown Li'ni’m. The Fhu A genus of herba- 
quantity is only of the first degree- ceous plants. Ventandna — 1‘entagyma > 

Linear Perspective is that which re- Name, A/vi»v,nnu<utly applied gem roily j 
gards only the positions, magnitudes, and to all stuffs tit to be woven The L. »m- j 
forms of objects. talisxtmum is the species commonly cul- 

Lin'eaik, Lat. lineatus, streaked. tivated In this country : hut there are 

Linen, from ltnum, flax. A species of other indigenous species, among which is 
cloth made of thread, flax, or hemp. Fos- the purging flax, or mill-mountain ( L ] 

aU-hnm, an old name for amianthus. cathartirum ) See Pi \x 1 

Lines ih* Growth) Those concentric LiniThia. The name given by La- j 
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trellle to a sub-genus of Araehnides, cha- 
racterised by the disposition of their eyes , 
four in the middle form a trapezium. 
See Aran la. 

Li'on. The Felts leo, Lin. Reckoned 
the strongest and most courageous of all 
the beasts of prey. The lion is now con- 
fined to Africa, and the neighbouring 
parts of Asia. 

Lion o» England. A lion passant re- 
gardant, being the bearing of England, 
is frequently so termed in heraldry. 

Lion -ant. In entomology, the Formica 
leo, or Myrmeleon. 

Li'oncll. In heraldry, a small lion; 
the name by which lions arc emblazoned 
when there are several to one escutcheon. 

Lir, the border or edge of the mouth of 
anything, as a shell. 

Lie'or. ram, from Xti'Ttu, to leave, and 
a letter. A writing (poem, Ac.) 
in which some particular letter is entirely 
omitted 

Liqda'tion, from liquo, to melt, the 

process of melting 2 The process of 

weating out, by a regular heat, an easily 
fusible metal from the interstices of a 
metal of dilfieult fusion, with which it 
had been previously melted 

LiQDEFir'TioN, from Uqntdus , liquid, 
and fano, to make. Conversion of a solid 
into a liquid. The word is sometimes 
synonymous with fusion, sometimes with 
deliquescence, and frequently with solution. 
The first is the common signification. 

Liqueur, the French name for any 
liquor. Applied most commonly to me- 
dicated and aromatised liquors. 

Liq't-uj, a non-elastic fluid, as water 

See Fluid. 2. In grammar , a letter 

w'hich has a smooth flowing sound, or 
which flows smoothly after a mute, as l 
in bin, and r in bra. 

Li'qcidam'bar, the liquid-amber, or 
sweet-qvm. A genus of trees Moturcia 
— Folyandrta . Name from liqmdum, fluid, 
and ambar, a fragrant substance, alluding 
to the liquid gum which distils from the 
L. styraciflua, by wounding the bark. 
This tret* grows in the warm parts of 
North America; but the L. tmberbe is a 
native of the Levant. 

i Liquid-amrkr. 1. The juice of the L. 

styraciflua, an American tree. It is trans- 
{ parent, of an amber colour, an agreeable 
1 and powerful smell, and an aromatic 
f taste. It contains benzoic acid, which 
effloresces when the liquid amber hardens 
b> keeping.— —2. In botany. Ste Liquid- 
ambar. 

Liq'uorick (Ital. liquirizia.) 1. Roots 
of the Glyctrrhtza glabra , a perennial 
plant, .common in the south of Europe. 
— - £. A name common to all the plants 
of the genus Glycirrhdza, (q.v.) 

Lru'eonicr Jvice, popularly black-sugar. 
The inspissated juice of the liquorice-root. 


Li'ocor Sii.'iccm. The liquor of flints. 
A solution of silica in alkaline lixivia. 

Liriopfn'dron. The Tulip-tree A genus 
Of coadunate plantB. Folyandna — Poly- 
gyma. The species, North America. Name 
from Xuyov, a lily, and a tree. 

The tree often attains a great height. 

List (Bax. list.), a border, as the selvage 
of cloth, the line inclosing a field ol com- 
bat. 2. A catalogue of names, articles, 

Ac. The civil hit comprehends the names 
of the civil officers of government, as 
judges, ambassadors, secretaries, A'c. 
Hence the term civil list is used for the 
appropriations of public money for the 
payment of the civil officers. 

List, Lis'tfl. In at chitecture , a little 
square moulding, serving to crown or ac- 
company a larger one; also termed a 
fillet. 

Listino. In joinery, the cutting the 
sapwood out from both edges of a board. 

Lit'an y, Xiretvux, supplication. A form 
of supplicatory prayer in the church 
rituals 

LiruiA'Ti. Among the annentt, indi- 
viduals branded with certain letters by 

way of ignominy. 2. In modem usaqi , 

men of learning. 

Literals. In church matters, imli 
viduals admitted to ordination by the 
bishop without having taken a university 
degree. 

Lit'eratdre (Lat. literature, from litcra, 
a letter) , the whole amount of written 
knowledge of some specified period or 
country, or of some particular science. 
Thus we speak of the literature of the 
middle ages, of British literature, of me- 
dical literature, Ac. 

Lith'aooc.ue, from Xt9oe, a stone, and 
atya>, to drive away. Having the power 
to expel calculi from the kidneys or blad- 
der, lormerly applied to many medicines. 

! Lith'antiirvx, pit-coal, in distinction 
from xylanthrax or wood-coal, as bovey- 
coal. 

Lith'aroe, an oxide of lead in an im- 
perfect state of vitrification, named from 
XtOes, stone, and ' tt^yv^oq, silver , be- 
cause when silver is refined by eupella- 
tion with lead, this latter metal is scori- 
fied, and causes the scorification of the 
other impprfect metals alloyed with the 
silver. Litharge is more or less white or 
red, according to the metals with which 
the silver is alloyed : the white is called 
litharge of mver, the red, litharge of gold. 

LithTa, from Xi8oe, stone. An alkali 
discovered in 1818 by Arfwedson in the 
mineral called petalite. Like soda and 
potash it is amctallic oxide : base, lithium. 

Lithi'asis, from Xt8s{, a stone. A dis 
ease of the eyelids in which their mar- 
gins are beset with small hard tumours. 
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2. In pathology, the formation of stone 

or gravel. 

Lith'ic Acid. A peculiar acid, which 
constitutes great part of ail human cal- 
culi, and is likewise present in urine, 
whence it has obtained the name of unc 
acid. 

Lithochromat'ics, from XiBof, stone, 
and xfSifMC, colour. The art of painting 
in oil upon stone, and taking impressions 
on canvas: the invention of a French 
artist. 

Lithoden'dron from Xi8es> stone, and 
Siegel', a tree. Coral, from its resem- 
blance to petrified wood. 

Litiiodkr'mis. The name given hy Cu- 
vier to a genus of zoophytes, from A/£to?, 
stone, and Stf/Aa, the skin; because the 
surface has the appearance of being co- 
vered with a layer of stony granules, 
which form an extremely indurated crust. 
Class Echxnodermata : order Apoda. 

Lithoi/omus, a cylindrical marine equi- 
valve shell fixed by byssus to rocks, 
which it ultimately penetrates, and re- 
mains always after in the cavity , hence 
the name from A tOos, stone, and 
a house. The lithodomi are littoral mol- 
luscs found to depths of ten fathoms. 

Lithog'lyfhite, from A iflos, stone, and 
yXiQet, to engrave. A fossil which pre- 
sents the appearance of being engraved 
or shaped by art. 

Lithoo'raphy, from A stone, and 
y^eetpei, to write. The art of taking im- 
pressions upon paper, from stone, of writ- 
ing and figures previously traced upon 
the stone. The stone UBed for this pro- 
cess is a fine-grained and hard limestone ; 
(the best are obtained from the quarry 
of Bolenhofcn, near Munich). The ink 
with which the lines are traced on the 
stone is essentially composed of some 
fatty matter, usually wax, tallow-soap, 
lac and lamp-black. It firmly adheres 
to the Bmoothly-polished surface of the 
stone, and attracts the printing-ink from 
the inking roller, as it is passed with 
some force over the surface of the stone. 
The stone during the operation of print- 
ing is constantly kept in a damp or moist 
state, which prevents the adhesion of the 
ink to those parts of the surface of the 
stone which are not impregnated with 
the encaustic ink. 

Lith'okancy, from Aiflos, and /Mtvrtiot, 
prophecy. Divination by stones— a fool- 
ery practised by the ancients. 

Lith'omarge, from A/doc, stone, and 
mnrga, marl. Stone-marrow: a variety of 
talc. It has an unctuous feel, adheres to 
the tongue, and in water falls to a pow- 
der, but does not form a paste. 

LiTHOMTEiv'Tif, from A/&s, a stone, and 


to wear away. A term formerly 
applied to various medicines, supposed to ! 
have the power of dissolving calculi , but J 
as it is now thought that there ib no such 
medicine, the term has been transferred i 
to Buch as have a power of obviating the 
calculous diathesis. ! 

Litiiontrip'tor, Aiflsc, and Bfvtrree, I 
to break. An instrument for breaking ’ 
calculi m the bladder, so as to allow them | 
to pass with the urine. 

Litho'phaoi, from Aifloc, a stone, and 1 
< payee, to eat. Molluscs which eat holes 
into stones and rocks, formed into a fa- 
mily by Lamarck, under the name of 
Lxlhophagida. 

Lithoph'ila. A genus of plants, thus 
named from Aifloy, a stone, and <piAt», to 
love, because they grow in barren stony 
places. 

Lithot'omt, from XiBos, a stone, and 
ti fjLvu, to cut. The operation of cutting 
into the bladder, in order to extract a 
stone ; a most delicate operation in sur- 
gery. 

Lithot'rity, from Aids?, a stone, and 
tero, to break The operation of break- 
ing and comminuting a vesical calculus, 
so that Its fragments may be discharged 
by the urine. 

Lit'mus. A blue colouring matter, ob- 
tained from the Lichen roccelln, or canary 
archil. The plant, gathered in quanti- 
ties, is thoroughly ground between stones, 
so ns to bruise, but not to grind it to 
powder, it is then moistenpd with strong 
spirit of urine (urine mixed with quick- 
lime) • in a few days It acquires a purplish 
red, and at length a blue colour; in the 
first state it is called archil, and in the 
latter laemus or litmus. Litmus is not 
affected by alkalies, but is immediately 
converted to a beautiful red by acids- 
hence chemists use it as one of their most 
delicate tests for the presence of free acid. 

It has with much impropriety been called 
tincture of turnsole. 

Lit'oies, Airenif. In rhetoric , a figure 
in which an affirmation is expressed by 
the negative of the contrary. 

Litre. A French measure of capacity, 
equal to 1 thirty-fifth of an English bushel. 

Lu-'tms, Bax. Ixtel. In the fine arts, a 
condemnatory word Implying that a work 
is void of qualities that tend to raise the 
feelings of a spectator. 

L i t' crg y , from Lures , public, and i^yei, 
work. In a general sense, all public ce- 
remonies that belong to divine service ; 
hence, in a restricted sense, among the 
Romanists the mass, and among Protes- 
tants the common prayer, or the for- 
mulary of public prayers. 

Lit'uus. 1. A military musical instru 
meat of the Romans ; also a crooked staff t 
r r 
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made use of by augurs In quartering the 

heavens. 2. A genus of chambered 

shells, supposed to resemble the ancient 
lituus inform.-—— 3. In geometry , the name 
of a spiral, in which the squares of any 
two radii veotores are reciprocally as the 
angles which they make with a certain 
straight line (an asymptote), given in 
position. 

Liv'eti, Sax. lifer. In anatomy, a large 
abdominal viscus, of a deep red colour, 
situated under the diaphragm, in the right 
hypochondrium : its use is to secrete the 
bile. Epithet, hepatic. 

Liv'bjibtonk. A native sulphuret of ba- 
rium, so named from its similarity to liver 
of sulphur. 

Liver or Sulphur. Sulphuret of potash, 
or other alkaline sulphuret. 

Liv'erymen (of London). A number of 
men chosen from among; the freemen of 
each company. Out of this body the 
common council, sheriff, and other supe- 
rior officers, are elected. 

Livery of Seisin. In law, a delivery of 
possessions to one that has a right to 
them. 

Lixivia'tion, from lix. The process em- 
ployed for dissolving, by means of warm 
water, the saline and soluble particles of 
cinders, the residues of combustion and 
dry distillation, coals, ores, and earths • 
salts thus obtained are termed hxivial 
salts. 

Liyiv'idm. A ley, from Ux, wood-ash; 
the liquor obtained by lixiviation. 

Liz'ard, corrupted from Lacerta (q. v.). 

LL.D Legum Doctor. Doctor of laws. 

Lloyd’s. Lloyd's List is a London perio- 
dical, in which the shipping news received 
at Lloyd's Coffee-house, London, are regu- 
larly published. At this coffee-house there 
is a subscription room, under the manage- 
ment of a committee, for the convenience 
of underwriters and other subscribers in- 
terested in shipping. Agents, commonly 
styled Lloyd's agents, are appointed to all 
the principal ports of the world, who for- 
ward regularly to Lloyd’s, accounts of the 
departures from and arrivals at their 
ports, as well as of losses and other casual- 
ties, and all such information us may be 
supposed of importance towards guiding 
the judgments of the underwriters. 

Loach, Bear die. A small river fish, the 
Cobitig barbatula , Yarr.,Lin., occasionally 
prepared in the same manner as Ancho- 
vies, and considered superior in flavour 
and richness. 

Loads'man. In marine affairs, a person 
who conducts vessels into or out of port : 
a pilot. 

Load'stonr, corruption of lode- stone ( see 
Lode), magnetic iron-stone. An ore of 
iron containing protoxide and peroxide 
of iron in a state of com bination. Accord- 
ing to Hatty, the ores in which the iron is 


combined with the least oxygen, with- 
out being engaged in other combinations, 
form natural magnets. These he terms 
oxidulated iron, and they are found in 
considerable masses in most countries of 
the Old World. Their colour is gray, with 
a metallic lustre ; primitive form, the re- 
gular octahedron ; insoluble in nitric acid, 
attract iron, and have all the other pro- 
perties of the artificial magnet In small 
degree. 

Loam, Sax. lam. A natural mixture of 
clay, quartz-sand, andiron ochre, usually 
with some carbonate of lime ; when this 
last preponderates, the mixture is usually 
termed marl. Any soil, which does not 
cohere so strongly as clay, but more 
strongly than chalk, is designated loam : a 
mixture of sand and clay. 

Lo'bate, 1 Lat. lobatus. Having lobes ; 

Lobep, j from lobus, a lobe. Applied to 
leaves, &c., when the margins of the seg- 
ments are rounded. 

Lob'by, Germ, laube. 1. An open space 
before a room, or surrounding a range of 
chambers, or seats in a theatre, also a 
small hall or waiting-room 2. A con- 

fined place, for cattle formed by hedges or 
other fencing, near the yard of a farm. 

Lobe, Lat. lobus, from koQos- 1. A 
rounded portion of certain bodies, as the 
lobes of the brain, the lungs, tho liver, a 

leaf, &c. 2. The cotyledon of a seed. 

Epithet, lobed or lobate. 

Lobe'lia. The cardinal's flower : an ex- 
tensive genus of herbaceous (mostly) 
plants. Pentandria — Monoyyma. Named 
in honour of Lobel, a celebrated botanist. 
The species are found in almost all parts 
of the world: the water-gladiole is the 
British type. Home of the Bpecies are 
highly poisonous. 

Lob'bter. A crustaceous fish, the cancer 
gammarus, Lin., found on the rocky 
coasts of England, and considered a deli- 
cate article of food. The animal is said 
to change its shell annually, and only to 
increase in size while in a soft state. 

Lo'cal, Lat. localis. Ilelatiag to a limited 
portion, and not the wholo, as a local dis- 
ease, custom, &c. Local coloure are such 
as are natural and proper for particular 
portions of a picture. Local medicines are 
designed to act on particular parts. Local 
actions must be brought in a particular 
county, where the cause arises. Local 
militia are exercised within prescribed 
limits of the country. Local problem* ad- 
mit of innumerable solutions. 

Loch. The Scotch name for lake. 

Lock, Sax. loc. 1. In a primary sense, 
anything that fastens, but now appro- 
priated to the well-known instrument con- 
sisting of a spring, wards, and a bolt of 
Iron, used to fasten doors, chests, &c., and 
by analogy to that part of a musket, &c., 
by which tire is produced for the discharge 
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of the piece- 2. The barrier or works 

of a canal, which confine the water where 
a change of level takes place, and for 
passing the boat* from one level to an- 
other. Canal locks are provided with 
gates at each end, and are made suffi- 
ciently large to receive the largest boats 
navigating the canal upon which they 
are constructed. The upper portion of 
the canal is generally termed the upper 
pond, and the other the loner jtond; the 
difference between the levels is the lift o/ 
the lock; the portion of the lock inclosed 
by the gates is the lock dm miter ; the re- 
cesses into which tho leaves of the gates 
turn are termed gate-chambers ; the gate- 
post hung in the hollow quoin is called 
the quotn or heel-jxt&t, and tho other the 
nutre jtost ; the bottom framings against 
which the gates shut are termed t nitre- 
sills, and are either upper or lower; the 
flays are the portions of a lock at eacli ex- 
tremity of the lock-chamber • they arc 
either fore or tad bays accordingly. 

Lock'er. A kind of strong-box or chest 
made along the side of a ship, to stow 
anything in. 

Lot k -gates. The framed gates employed 
on rivers and canals, for penning back the 
water and forming locks They consist 
commonly of two leaves, and are opened 
either by means of balance-beams, situ- 
ated on the top of the gates, or by boat- 
hooks ; a large gate, running upon wheels, 
is opened by means of a w indlass and 
chain. They are termed tqtper and lower 
gales , according to their situation. 

Lot x-r addle A small sluice, by which 
an empty lock is tilled. 

Lock-8ii,i.. An angular piece of timber 
at the bottom of a lock, against which the 
gates shut. See Lock. 

Lock-vetr, paddle-weir. 1 An overfall 
behind the upper lock-gates, by which the 
waste water of the upper pond is let 
! down through the paddle -holes into the 

lock-chamber. 2. A weir furnished 

with a lock. 

Lo'eoro'cos. The designation of the 
nltra-democratical party in America, 
since 1834. 

Locomo'tive Engine. A motive steam- 
engine, usually constructed on the high- 
pressure principle, employed in land- 
carriage, chiefly of railwajs. 

Locomo'tive Power is any power ap- 
plied directly to the transport of goods, in 
distinction from stationary power. 

Lot 'it lament, Lat. locula men turn. A 
lodgment. A term, in botany, for the cell 
of a pericarp in which the seed is lodged. 

Loculi'ciual. In botany, a particular 
kind of dehiscence. Some fruits open by 
the dividing of each cnrpellum at its mid- 
rib, so that the dissepiments stick together, 
and to two halves of contiguous carpclla : 

| this is called loctUicidal dehiscence 


Lo'ctrw Tk'ninb One who holds the 
place of another , a deputy. 

Lo'cns, a place. Locus m qua, the place 
where anything is alleged to he done in 
legal pleadings, Ac. Locus parUbus, a di- 
vision made between two counties, Ac. to 
make trial where the place in question 
lies. 

Lo'cust. 1. In botany, a name applied 
to the spikelet of grasses. 2. In ento- 

mology, see Cicada and Acridiitm. 

Lo'i osT-TREE. The psrud-acucia, or 
common robinia,a tree oi North America. 

Lode. In mining, a vein of ore, from 
Sax. Icedan , to lead. The term is used to 
signify a regular vein or course, whether 
metallic or not ; but most commonly it is 
applied to a metallic vein. The lodes arc 
said to be altvc when the ores are good, 
and dead, when tho ganguc is the only 
material found. 

Lodui , Pr. logis. In architecture, a small 
house In a park or domain, subordinate to 
the mansion , also, the cottage at the gate 
of the avenue. 

Lodged. In heraldry, a term for a buck, 
hart, &c., when lying on the ground , an- 
swering to couchant, which is applied to 
boasts of prey, as a lion. 

Lodu'ment. In fortification, a work 
raised with earth, gabionB, fascines, &c., 
to cover the besiegers from the enemy's 
tire, and enable them the better to hold 
a position which they have taken. 

Loess. A German word, used by geolo- 
gists to designate an alluvial tertiary de- 
posit, consisting of calcareous loam. It 
is exemplified between Cologne and Laslo. 

Loo . A machine for measuring the rate 
of a ship’s velocity through the water. 
The common log is a piece of board, form- 
ing the quadrant of a circle, about six 
inches radius, balanced by a small plate 
of lead, nailed on the circular part, so as 
to swim perpendicularly in the water, 
with the greater part immersed. To this 
is attached a log line, which, when the log 
is “ heaved,” is unwound from its reel by 
the log, which remains stationary in the 
water, while the ship moves away: the 
number of “ knots” run off in half a- 
minute, denotes the number of miles 
which the ship is making per hour. The 
observations are marked on the log-hoard. 
The log-board consists of two boards, 
shutting together like a book, and is di- 
vided into columns, containing the hours 
of the day and night, the directions of the 
winds, the courses of the ship, and what 
ever material occurrences happen during 
the twenty-four hours The contents of 
the log- board, being written with chalk, 
are wiped out at noon, having been first 
transcribed into the log-ltook, which is 
duly signed by the commanding-officer. 

Loo'aiutiim, from koyof, ratio, and 
asitif&os, number. Batio of numbers. Lo- 
rr2 
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garlthms arc a series of numbers in arith- 
metical progression, answering to another 
series of numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion ; or, more strictly, they are the indices 
of the powers of a certain radix, which, 
when involved by the power denoted by 
the index, Is equal to the given number. 
Thus, if r* •= a, ty, =. b, r*, — c, then is x 
the logarithm of a, yo(b,z of c, and r is 
the radix of the system, and may be any 
number except 1. 

Logarith'mic or Looist'ic Curve. In 
geometry , a curve line, of which the ab- 
sciss® arc proportional to the logarithms 
of the corresponding ordinates. 

Logarith'mic or Looist'ic Spiral. In 
geometry, a spiral curve, such that the ra- 
diants, or distances from the centre of 
points in the curve, which make equal 
angles with each other, are continual 
proportions. 

Loo'qats, kittle-pins A game prohi- 
bited by 8 tat. 33 Henry VIII. 

Logic, Lat. logtca, from Xoyixr,, from 
to speak. The art of thinking and 
reasoning justly. 

Looist'ic Spiral. logarithmic spiral. 
A curve constructed thus: divide* the 
quadrant of a circle Into any number of 
equal parts in the points A, B, C, D, &c.. 





I «nd from the radii CA.CB.CC.CU, &c.,eut 
| off 0 a, C b, Cc, C d, <&c., continually pro- 
| portlonal ; then the curve passing through 
j the points a, b, c, d, &c. will be the Iog- 
i arithmlc spiral. The several areas are 
as the logarithms of the ordinates. 

I Loo'oora.phv, from Xoyov, a word, and 
1 y$ac0v, to write. A method of printing, 
t in which a type represents a word, in- 
1 stead of forming a letter. 

Looomkt'ric, from \oyos, ratio, and 
| lutpov, measure, ratio of equivalents 
Wollaston’s scale of chemical equivalents 
has been termed a logometric imi«, 

Loq'wOod. The wood of the Hcematory- 
Ion Campcchianum, a native tree of cen- 
I tral America , but grown in J amaica since 
the beginning of the last century. It af- 
I fonls a valuable tincture by decoction, 
extensively used m dyeing and calico- 
1 printing. 


Lu turn. The Darnel-grass. A genus.— 
Triandria — Dlgynia. The L. perenne, a 
perennial, of which there are no less than 
14 varieties, Is the grass usually known 
among farmers by the name of Jlye-grase. 
The other species are annuals, and con- 
sidered weeds. 

Lol'lards. A sect of early reformers in 
England and Germany ; followers of 
Wickliffe. 

LoM'BAnns. The old name for bankers, 
because the people of Lombardy first fol- 
lowed that branch of trade. Hence also 
the name Lombard Street, long famous for 
its banking-houses. 

Lo'mknt, Lat. lommtum. 1. The meal 

ot beans. — —2. Bean-meal bread. 3. 

The name of a pigment now forgotten. 

4. In botany, an elongated bivalve 

pericarp, divided into cells by very small 
partitions, never lateral like thoBe of the 
legume. 

Lomenta'ce®. The name of the 33rd 
natural order of plants in Linmrus’ Frag- 
ments, consisting of plants furnished with 
loments, as the cassia. eeretoma, mimosa, 
&c., and not papilionaceous corols. 
Epithet Lomentaceons. 

London Ciay. A bluish or blackish clay, 
lying immediately over the plastic flat and 
sand : varying from 1 to more than 500 feet 
in thickness. It belongs to the eocene 
period, and abounds with fossil remains, 
especially of testae cans, reptiles and fish. 
It is the calcaire grossier of the French. 

Long. A musical character, equal to 
four semibreves. 

Longicor'neb, from longus, long, and 
cornu, a horn. A family of coleopterous 
insects In Cuvier’s arrangement, so named 
from the length of their antenna*, which 
are filiform or setaceous, and most com- 
monly at least as long as the body. 

Longipen'nes, from longus, long, and 
penna, a wing. A family ot birds in 
Cuvier’s arrangement, including Those 
palmipedes of the high seas, which, from 
their immense length of wing, are to be 
met with in every latitude , as the petrels, 
puffins, albatross, gulls, noddies and 
skimmers. 

Longiros'trfs, from longm, long and 
rostrum, a bill A family of birds of the 
order Orallatorier, Cuv., composed of a 
multitude of waders, characterised by a 
long, slender, and feeble bill, the use of 
which is restricted to searching in the 
mud for worms and insects ; as the ibis, 
curlews, snipes, &c. 

LnNois'siMrs Dorsi, a muscle of the 
back, which assists others in keeping the 
spine erect. 

Lon'oitiide, Lat. longitudo, from longm, 
long; properly, length The longitude of 
a celestial body is its angular distance from 
the vernal equinoctial point ; that is. if a 
great circle pass through a star perpen- 
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dlcular to the ecliptic, the arc of the 
ecliptic intercepted between the inter- 
section of it with this circle and the vernal 
equinoctial point will be the longitude of 
the star. In geography and navigation, 
longitude is the measure of the angle in- 
cluded between the meridian of any place, 
the longitude of which is required, and a 
certain fixed meridian, from which the 
longitude is reckoned , or it is the num- 
ber of degrees, minutes, &c., intercepted 
between a certain fixed point of the equa- 
tor and the intersection of the meridian 
of the place with the same circle : thus 
degree of longitude vary with the paral- 
lels of latitude, being everywhere as the 
cosine of the latitude. 

LoN'otTUDE Stars. Those fixed stars 
which havo been selected for the purpose 
of finding the longitude by lunar observa- 
tions, an a Arietis , Aldebaran, a Pegasi, &e. 

Long-frimfr. The name of a printing 
type of a size between bourgeois and 
small-pica. 

Lon'odb Col'h. A pair of muscles of 
the neck. 

Lomc'era. The Honeysuckle, or Wood- 
bine. 

Loop. The after partofa ship’s bow This 
term is also sometimes used for luffi q v.) 

Loot,. A vessel used to receive the 
washings of metallic ores. 

Loom. A frame of wood or metal, by 
which the process of weaving is per- 
formed 2. To loom is to appear larger 

than the real dimensions, and indistinctly. 
Thus, the ship looms large, and the land 
( looms high, are phrases applicable to 
I similar phenomena to what is otherwise 
called mirage. 

i Loom-gale. A gentle gale of wind, in 
I which a ship can carry her topsails a-trip. 

1 Loom'ino. The indistinct, magnified ap- 
pearance of objects seen in particular 
state# of the atmosphere. 

Lour. A noose through which a lace or 

cord may be run for fastening. 2 In 

ironworks, the part of a row or block of 
cast iron, melted off for the forge or 
hammer. Looping is also used to express 
the running together of the matter of an 
ore in the roasting. 

Loop-holes. Certain small apertures 
formed in the bulk-heads and other parts 
of a merchant- ship, through w hich small 
arms may he fired on an enemy who 
boards her. 

Lophi'odon. A fossil genus of animals 
j allied to the tapir, rhinoceros and hippo 
I potamus, and closely connected with the 
| palieotherium ; named from kotpict and 
i e&mt, in allusion to certain points or 
j eminences on the teeth. Fifteen species 
j have been discovered, mixed with the rc- 
, mains of the anoplotherium and palseo- 
thenum. 


Lo'phics. A genus of Acanthopterygious 
fishes, comprehending the sea-devils or 
fishing frogs, pig-fish, toad-fish, &c. The 
L. piscatorxus , Cuv., Yarr., is a common 
fish all round the British consts; it is 
sometimes taken of the length of five feet, 
and is remarkable for its voracity. 

LoPHOBRAN'tmi. An order of fishes In 
Cuvier’s ariangcment, thus named from 
kopof, a tuft, and (3^oty^o( a gill, being 
eminently distinguished by the gills, 
which, instead of resembling as usual the 
teeth of a eomb, are divided into small 
round tufts, arranged in pairs along the 
bronchial arehes. They are generally 
small, and almost without flesh. The 
whole arc comprehended in the single 
genus Syngnathus , Lin. 

Lord A title of courtesy given to all 
British and Irish noblemen, from the 
baron upward to all sons of marquesses 
and dukes, and to the eldest sons of 
earls, and, as an honorary title to cer- 
tain official character#, as the lord mayor 
of London, the lord chief justice, the lord 
chancellor, &c. Archbishops and bishops, 
as members of the House of Lords, are 
lords of parliament : thus we speak of 
lords temporal and spiritual. The title is 
from Hax. hlrford , usually derived from 
hlaf, loaf, and ford, or afford, to give , and 
lienee lord is interpreted a bread-giver. A 
lord in law is one who possesses a fee or 
manor, and it was in right of their fief# 
that lords came to sit in parliament. In 
scripture language Lord is a name for the 
Supreme Being, and in the old testament, 
when printed in capital letters, It is a 
translation of the name Jfhovah. 

Lords, House of. One of the three es- 
tates of parliament, and composed of the 
lords spiritual and temporal. 

Lore, Lat lorum, strap In ornithology, 
the space between the bill and the eye. 

Loju'ca (Lat). A coat of mall. 2. 

A lute of clay, &c., for coating retorts 
and other chemical vessels which are to 
be subjected to a high heat • hence lort- 
cation, the application of such lute or 
lorica to vessels 

Loriov'ria. A genus of fishes, order 
Abdomtnales. Name from lorica , a coat 
of mail, the body being covered by plates 
of mail. 

Lor'imer. An old name for a bridle- 
maker: one who made such articles as 
were required for the furniture of war- 
horses. The term Is Fr. lornner, from Lat. 
lorum a thong. 

Lo'rib. A subgenus of Lemurs, compre- 
hending the slow loris or sloth of Bengal 
(Lemur tardigradus, Ian ) and the slender 
loris ( Lemur gracilis, Cuv.). also from 
India. 

Irfi'Rv. A bird of the parrot tribe, the 
JPnttacus Lortvs. Lin. j 
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Lots Trek. In Hindoo mythology, the 
symbol of creation. 

Lot'tbrt, from lot, a share. A frame of 
hazard at which small sums are advanced 
in the hope of gaining a larger. The state 
lotteries were abolished in 1826. 

Lo'tus. The bird’s foot trefoil. 1. An ex- 
tensive genus of plants. Dtadelphta — 
Recandria. There are three British spe- 
i cies, all perennials ; but several of the 
! exotic species are shrubby, some bion- 
, nial, others annual. The name lotus, 
l ko>To<i, has been variously applied to a 

i small herb, a species of trefoil. 2 

I Some species of uquatic plants of the 
water-lily tribe, as the sacred lotus of the 
Egyptians, known at present in India 
under the name of Tamara. 3. To se- 

veral trees or rather shrubs, as that at 
present known by the vernacular name 
of jujube, and some tree, the fruit of which 
w r as said to be so delicious as to make 
those who tasted it forsake all other de- 
sires, hence the proverb, katrov iQayor, 
lotum gustavi, I have tasted lotus. This 
name is also said to be from the nymph 
Lotis, who was changed into this tree. 

Lough. 1 The first is the Irish, and the 

Loch, /second the Scotch, term for 
lake. 

I Louis-d’Or. A French gold coin, first 
struck under Louis XIII. It was rcck- 
! oned worth 24 livres, or 11. sterling, by 
which, however, it was under-rated in 
respect to silver. The new Louis Is worth 
I 20 francs. 

I Louis ( Knights of St.). The name of a 
military order instituted in France by 
1 Louis XIY. in 1603. 

| LovR'-ArriB. In botany, a species of 
i nightshade, the Solatium lycopersicutn, an 

annual plant of South America. 2. The 

fruit of this plant. 

' Love, Family of. A sect of fanatics in 
I the 16th century, resembling the early 
1 anabaptists. 

i Love Feasts. A religious festival held 
quarterly by the Methodists. 

Love'-lifs-bleeiung. In botany , a spe- 
cies of amaranth, the Amaranthus cauda- 
tus, an annual plant. East Indies 

Low'vr and up'pfr. In geology, the chalk 
formation or series Is generally divided 
into six members, named the lower green 
sand ; the gault ; the chalk without hints, 
called the lower chalk; the chalk with 
flints, called the upper chalk; and the 
Maestrieht beds. 

Low Prrssurb Engine, condensing en- 
gine. A steam-engine, in the cylinder of 
which a vacuum is formed whereby the 
pistons are worked, being forced to de- 
scend by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Low Sunday. The Sunday next after 
Buster. 

Loxod'romy, from ko&f, oblique, and 
$£o/AOt course. A loxodiomie curve or 


spiral, or u line w nich a ship makes in 
sailing on the same point of the compass, 
thereby cutting all the meridians at the 
same angle. 

Loz'enoe, Fr. losanqt. A figure with 
four equal sides, having two acute and 
two obtuse angles. In geometry this 
figure is usually called a rhomb, and a si- 
milar figure, having the sides unequal, is 

a rhomboid. 2. In heraldry, a lozenge is 

a figure resembling a pane of glass in old 
casements All single ladies must place 

their arms on lozenges. 3. In pharmacy 

and confectionary, a small preparatioi ori- 
ginally in the form of a lozenge: he 
figure is now departed from. 

Loz'enqe'e. In heraldry, divided lozeng •- 
wise. 

Lub'ber’s hoe*. In a ship, the vacant 
space between the head of the lower must 
and the edge of the top: it is so named 
from a supposition, that a lubber or lands- 
man, not earing to trust himself up the 
futrock shrouds, will prefer that way of 
getting into the top. 

Litcv'nur. A genus of pentamcrouseol- 
eoprera, placed among the Lamelhcornes 
by Cuvier. The stag-beetle ( L . ccrvus, 
Lin ) is perhaps the best known species. 
The larva, which inhabits the interior of 
the oak for several years previous to its 
final metamorphosis, is considered hr the 
n>s«MS of the Homans, regarded by them as 
a delicious article of food. 

Lh'ceres (Lat.). In Roman antiquity , a 
body of horse composed of Homan knights. 

Lccern v'ru. The name given by Muller 
to a genus of polypi , order Carnosi. They 
fix themselves to fuel, and other marine 
bodies, by a slender pedicle, and their 
superior portion dilates like a parasol, in 
the centre of which is the month. 

Lr'cERNF. A species of moon-trefoil,thc 
Medicaqo sativa, a perennial cultivated 
like clover. It is the medica of the an- 
cients, and supposed originally from 
Media. 

Li \ irrn, from lux, light, and fero, to 
bring. A name of the planet Venus, so 
railed from its brightness; or more strict- 
ly, when she appears in the morning be- 
fore sunrise- called, when she appears as 

an evening star, Hesperus. 2. Satan, 

“the prince of darkness." 3. Matches 

tipped with a mixture of chlorate of pot- 
ash and sulphuret of antimony : inflamed 
by friction on emery paper. 

Lucife'rianb. A religious sect, the fol- 
lowers of Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, in 
the 4th century. The sect held the carnal 
nature of the soul, and that there is no 
place of repentance for those who fall. 

Lucim'bter, from lux, light, and 
measure. An apparatus for measuring 
the intensity of light proceeding from dif- 
ferent bodies. 

Lccvl'lite A subspecies of rhomboidal 
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limestone, named after the consul Lu- 
cullus, who admired the compact variety 
of it so much as to honour it with his 
name. There arc three varieties, the 
compact, prismatic, and foliated. The 
compact again is divided into the common 
or black marble and stinkstone. 

Lr'rs. A plague or poison, from Awn, to 
dissolve, because it produces dissolution. 

Luff. 1. In nautical language, a luff 
(Arm. loff), a weather-gage or part to- 
wards the wind. 2. To luff (Arm. loffi), 

to turn the head of the ship towards the 
wind. Hence, in the imperative luff is 
the order of the helmsman to put the tiller 
towards the lee-side of the ship, in order 
to make the ship sail nearer the wind. 
Luff round, or luff a-lee, is the extreme of 
the movement intended to throw the ship’s 
head into the wind. A ship springs her 
luff when she yields to the helm by sail- 
ins? nearer the wind. 

Luf'fer Hoarding, Fr. louvre. In archi- 
tecture, a scries of inclined boards for 
tilling an aperture in a wall, which ad- 
mit air, while they exclude rain. 

Luff-tackle. A large tackle, not des- 
tined for any particular place in a ship, 
but is moveable at pleasure. 

Lvo'axa, Dut. loger. A vessel carrying 



1 three masts, with a running bowsprit and 
{ long sails. 

Luu'-sail. A small square sail, bent upon 
i a yard that hangs obliquely to the mast 
I at one third its length. 

Lumachei/, Ital. lutnachella, shell-mar - 
I hie. A variety of common compact lime- 
' stone, which abounds in the sandstone 
and coal formations in England and Scot- 
land, and in Ireland, wherever elayslate 
and sandstone occur. Oreat part of it is 
j made up of shells and corals conglutin- 
| ated, its predominant coloured delinen- 
j turns are red ; whence itis also callcdJJre- 
marble. 

* Lumba'go, from lutnbi, the loins. A 


troublesome fixed pain about the loin* 
and ligaments of the back. 

Lum'bak. Appertaining to the loins 
(lumbi), as the lumbar -region : the loins. 

LnM'BRiCAL, Lat. lumbnealxs, resem- 
bling the earth-worm (lumbncus) . an 
epithet of certain muscles, as the small 
flexors of the fingers and toes. 

Lum'bricus. A genus of worms, com- 
prising the common earth-worms ( L . ter- 
restris, Lin.). Class Arttculata; order 
Abranchtata , Cuv. N amed lubricate, from 
its slipperiness. 

Lumf'brs. Labourers employed to load 
and unload merchant ships when in har- 
bour. 

Lump'fish, Lumpsucker. A fish, the 
Cytloptcrns Lumpus, Yarr., called also sea- 
owl. The male fish, called cock-padle, is 
much smaller than the female or hen-padle. 

Lu'na. In astronomy, the moon. In 
alchemy, silver. 

Lu'na Cor'nra, horn- silver. Chloride»bf 
silver. 

Lc'nar, from luna (q. v.). 1. Relating 
to the moon, as the hwar orbit.— — 2. Re- 
lating to silver, as lunar caustic, or nitrate 

of silver. 3. Lunar bone, one of the 

wnst bones. 4. Lunar cycle, the period 

of time after which the new moons re- 
turn on the same days of the year 

5. Lunar distance is the distance of the 
moon from the sun, or from a fixed star 
or planet, employed at sea in finding the 
longitude of a ship: this is called the 

lunar method 6. A lunar month Is the 

time in which the moon revolves about 

the earth. 7. A lunar year is 12 lunar 

months, or 364 days, 8 hours, 48 min., 34 
sec. 

Luna'rk, Os. One of the bones <Jf the 
carpus, so named from its shape. 

Lu'nate, Lat. lunatus, crescent-shaped. 
Formed like a half-moon. 

Lu'natic. 1. In law, a person who is 
sometimes of a sound mind, and at other 
times is not: these paroxysms being sup- 
posed to be regulated by the moon (luna). 

2. Applied adjcetively to any disease 

supposed to be regulated by the changes 
of the moon. 

Luna'tion, from luna, the moon. The 
space of time between one new moon and 
another, named also the synodical month 
It consists of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min., 
3 sec. 

Lunette', Fr. from lune, the moon. 1. 
In fortification, an enveloped counter- 
guard, or elevation of earth, made beyond 
the second ditch, opposite to the place 
of arms. Lunettes consist of two faces, 
forming an angle inwards, and differ 
from a ravelin only in their situation 

2. In optics, a description of glasses or 

spectacles are called lunettes. 3. In 

at chitedure , an aperture for the admis- 
sion of light in a concave ceiling. 
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Lungs. The organs of respiration in 
warm-blooded animals. There are two 
of these organs, each of which occupies 
its cavity in the thorax. Their substance 
is of four kinds — vesicular, vascular, 
bronchial , and parenchymatous The vesi- 
cular substance is composed of air-cells. 
The vascular invests those cells like a 
net-work. The bronchial is formed by 
the ramifications of the bronchia through- 
out the lungs, having the air-cells at the 
extremities: and the spongy substance 
which connects those parts is termed the 
parenchyma. 

Luniho'lar, from luna, the moon, and 
solaria, from sol, the sun ; compounded of 
the revolutions of the sun and moon. 
Thus, the lunisolar year is equal to 532 
common years, found by multiplying the 
cycle of the sun by that of the moon. 

Lo'nistick, from luna, the moon, and 
sto, to stand The furthest point of the 
moon’s northing and southing in its 
monthly revolutions. 

Lu'nular, Lat. lunularis, ( Crcscent- 

Lu'nulatk, Lat. lunulatus. 1 shaped, 
or half-moon- like. Applied, in botany, to 
leaves, pods, <Sfcc. 

Lu'pia. A genus of diseases, including 
encysted tumours, the contents of which 
nre of a pultaceous-like consistency : from 
Xvrtu, to molest. 

Lu'riNosK, lupin-like. An epithet for 
a cutaneous disease, a species of porrigo. 

Lupi'nus, the lupine. A genus of legu- 
minous plants of many species, Diadel- 
phia—Derandrta. Name, according to 
Martin, from lupus, a wolf, because plants 
of this genus ravage the ground by over- 
running it. Lupines are cultivated in 
this country chiefly as a manure 

Lu'pulins. The bitter prim iple of the 
hop ( Humulus lupuhis, Lin ), is thus 
named by Dr. Ives It is an impalpable 
yellow powder, obtained by beating and 
sifting tbe hops used in brewing. 

Lu'pulub. An old name for the hop- 
plant, from Xury, on account of its bitter- 
ness. See Humulus. 

Lcpub. 1. In zoology, the wolf, a species 

of the genus Cams. 2 In astronomy, 

the wolf, a southern constellation. 3 

In nosology, a disease of the face, other- 
wise called noli-me-taugere , touch-me-not. 

Lurch'er. A poacher ; a dog more used 
by poachers than sportsmen. The body 
is slender, the legs strong, tail straight, 
and the hair long and rough. 

Lu'ridjk, from lurtdus, livid, ghastly. 
A natural order of plants, the twenty- 
eighth in the natural method of Linnaeus, 
consisting of such as are highly poisonous , 
as the datura, atropa, &c. 

Lubtra'tion, from lustro, to purify, a 
purifying. The lustration was a ceremony 
of purification, which the Romans per- 


formed on their cities, fields, armies, and 
people, on various occasions, but espe- 
cially after the numbering of the people by 
the censors, every fifth year. See Lustrum. 

Lus'tre. In mineralogy, lustre is of five 
kinds. (1.) Splendent, when the lustre can 
be seen at a great distance. (2.) Shining, 
when the reflected light is weak. (3.) 
Glistening, when observed only at a short 
distance (4.) Glimmering, when the sur- 
face presents only luminous points. (5.) 
Dull, when the surface haB no lustre. 

Lus'trum, Lat. from lustro, to purify. 
A term, among the Romans, for the space 
of five years, at the end of which the 
people paid the census or tribute, and 
were sprinkled and purified from all prior 
defilements. See Lustration. 

Lute. In music, a stringed instrument, 
containing at first only five rows of 
strings, to which were afterwards added 
six more, with nine or ten stops. 

Lute, 1 from lutum, clay. A eompo- 

Luting, * sition of clay, or other tena- 
cious matter , for stopping the junctures of 
chemical apparatus, to prevent the escape 
or entrauce of gas or air. 

Lutr'oli nk. The yellow colouring matter 
of weld (luteal a). When sublimed it crys- 
tallises in needles. 

Lu'TiirnAN. In architecture, a kind of 
window over the cornice, in the roof of 
a building, to admit light into the upper 
story. 

Lu'THraANisM. The doctrines of Martin 
Luther, an Augustine friar, who sepa- 
rated from the church of Rome about 
1515, and took the lead in what is now 
called the Reformation. 

Lu'tra A genus of carnivorous animals 
of the digitigrade tribe, comprising the 
otters, of which there are many species. 
The European, American, and sea otters 
are the best known. Name from Lat. 
lutra or lytra, probably derived from 
lutum, mud. 

LicAN'THRory, Gr., from Xvxos , a wolf, 
and a man. 1. A superstitious 

belief that men were sometimes changed 

into wolves. 2. A species of madness 

so called. 

Lyce'um, XvKitov - A celebrated school 
[ at Athens, where Aristotle taught. 

Lych'nis. A genus of hardy perennial 
plants. Decandna — Pentagynia. Europe. 
The Ragged Robin is a British species. 
The Greek name Xu^vos, a torch, was 
common to several plants. 

Lych'nitesjAux**- An ancient name 
of marble, its quarries being worked by 
lamp-light. 

Lycofer'don, the puff-ball. A genus 
of fungi of many species, as the mollipuf, 
deerball, truffle, &c. Name from Xvxo{, 
a wolf, and pedo. 
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Lycopodia'cea- The olub-mosscs. A 
natural tribe of cryptogamic plants, of 
which the genus lycopodium is the type. 

Lycopo'dhtm. The club moss. A genus 
of cryptogamic plants. Order, Musct. 
Name from Xvxee, a wolf, and rev t, a foot, 
in allusion to the shape of one of the 
species. The X. clavatum, or wolfs claw, 
the seed of which is remarkable for its 
combustibility, &c., is used in theatres to 
imitate lightning. 

Lx co'sa. The name given by Latrellle to 
a genus of arachnides. The lycoste arc 
extremely voracious. A species of this 
genus, the Tarentula, so called from Ta- 
mil um, a city of Italy, in the environs of 
which it is common, is highly celebiated. 
The poisonous nature of its bite is thought 
to produce the most serious consequences, 
being frequently followed by death or 
tarentism, results which can only be 
avoided by the aid of music and dancing. 

Lydian Si-one. The Lydius Lapis. A 
flint-slate, used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans for the trial of gold and silver. 

Lying Panels. In architecture , those 
in which the grain of the wood runs 
horizontally. 

Lx ino-to. In navigation, the situation 
of a ship when she is retarded in her 
course, by arranging the sails in such a 
manner as to counteract each other with 
nearly equal effect. 

Lxmph. The liquid contained in the 
1} mphatir vessels of the body, i t is trans- 
pa rent and colourless. 

Lym'pha i ic. 1. Of the nature of lymph. 

2. The name of an absorbent vessel, 

which carries the lymph into the thoracic 
duct, where it mixes with the chyle. 
The lymphatics of the body are small and 
transparent, originate from all the cavi- 
ties of the body, and form with the lacte- 
als of the intestines the absorbent system. 

Lynch- i. aw. The irregular and revenge- 
ful species of justice which was adminis- 
tered by the populace in some pans of 
the United States, owing to the dilliculty 
ot enforcing regular law. It is named 
after a Virginian farmer, of the name of 
Lynch, who took the law into his own 
hands in flogging a thief. 

Lynx. A sub-genus of felis, of which 
there are four or five species, or rather 
varieties, known in commerce by the 
qualities and colours of their fur. The 
most beautiful is the F. cervaria, emm., 
as large as a wolf, and which is found in 
Asia : the fur is reddish-grey, finely 
‘•Dotted with black. Those of Canada and 
Sweden ( F . borealis, Temm.) are ash- 
coloured grey with few spots. The Bay 
Lynx ( F . ruffa, Gtlld.) of North America 
is reddish fawn, mottled with brown. 
The Caracal (F. caracal, Lin.) from Persia, 
Turkey, &c., is the true Imx of the 
ancients. 


Lyua The harp. A constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, which owesits name 
to the lyre which Apollo gave to Orpheus. 

Ly'rate, from lyra ; lyre-shaped. Ap- 
plied to leaves divided transversely into 
several segments, the segments gradually 
Increasing in size towards the extremity 
of the leaf. 

Lysima'chia. The loose-strife. A genua 
of hcrbuceous plants. Fentandna — Mono- 
gyma. Temperate and cold climates 
Named after Lysimachus. There are 
four British species, among which is the 
common loose-strife, and money-wort, 
both perennials, the latter very common 
in our ditches. 

Lysima'chi.®. A natural family of plants, 
of which the genus Lystmachta is the type. 

Lys'sa, Xvtrff’a- Hydrophobia. 


M. 

M, the thirteenth letter of the alphabet, 
as a numeral stands for 1000, and with a 
dash over it, M, it stands for a thousand 
times a thousand, or 1,000,000. In astro- 
nomical tables, &c , M stands for meridio- 
nal, meridian, mid-day, &c. In law, M is 
the brand or stigma of a person convicted 
of manslaughter and admitted to benefit 
of clergy. In medical prescriptions, it is 
uspd to denote a handful ( mampulus ), as 
of herbs, flowers, &c. , and sometimes it 
is a contraction of n nsec: thus »». /. 
haust. mix and let a draught be made. 
M is also an abbreviation of many Roman 
names, as Marcus, Martius, &c. M. A. 
Magister Artium, Master of Arts. 

Mac, 1 A Scotch prefix to surnames 

Me. f signifying son, as McDonald, for 
Donaldson , synonymous with the Eng- 
lish I\tz, and the Irish 0. 

Maca'ccs, 1 A genus of mammiferous 

Maca'uttes. / animals. Order Quadru- 
muna. The maned Macaque ( Simia 
SUenus and Conina, Lin ) from Ceylon, and 
the Pig-tailed Baboon {M. rhesus), from 
Bengal, are species. The Inui of Cuvier 
are also macaques without tails. 

Macad'amuing. A method of making 
roads, first publicly Introduced by Mr. 
Macadam. It consists in breaking the 
stones small, that they may bind with 
the earthy and pulverised matters of a 
common road into a firm and smooth 
mass. 

Macandou'. The name given by the na- 
tives to a tree of Malacca, the fruit of 
which is roasted and eaten as a cure for 
dysenteries, choleru morbus, and other 
similaj|complaints. 

Macaho’ni, ) A kind of biscuit made of 

Maccvro'ni i flour, eggs, sugar and 
almonds, highly prized ns an article of 
luxury by the Italians. In commerce, it 
is known by the name of Genoese paste 
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and is usually made up in Ion; tubes of 
the thickness of a goose-quill. 

Maeauon'ic, I An epithet for a bur- 

Macaro'nian. j lesque species of poetry, 
made up of a jumble of Latin modernized, 
or of native words with Latin termina- 
tions. 

Macas'sah Poison, Ippo. The gum of a 
tree which grows in the isle of Celebes, 
in the Indian ocean, with which the Ma- 
layans anoint their arrows to make the 
wound fatal. 

Macaw. A name common to those par- 
rots which have a long cuneiform toil. 
See Psittacus. 

Mace, Lat. mans, a spice ; the middle 
bark of the nutmeg. 1. A thick, tough, 
reticulated, unctuous membrane, of a 
lively reddish yellow colour, which en- 
velopes the shell of the nutmeg. *2 Pr. 

masse, a club. An ensign of authority 
borne before some official persons by a 
mace-bearer. Originally the mace was a 
club or instrument of war, made of iron, 
and used by cavalry. 

Macedonians. In ecclesiastical history, 
a sect of Christians who sprung up in the 
4th century, denominated after a bishop 
of Constantinople, who denied the exist- 
ence of the Holy Ghost. 

Macera'tion, from macer , thin. The 
process of soaking bodies in water or 
other fluid, iu order to extract their vir- 
tues. It differs little from digestion 

Mache tes. The Huffs, a genus of birds ; 
order (Jr a) Intones, family Lmgirostres , 
Cuv. One species only is known, the 
Trmga jmgnax, Lin., somewiiat smaller 
than a snipe. 

Macu'iaveubm. The principles inculca- 
ted by Machiavelli, an Italian w riter, se- 
cretary, and historiographer to the repub- 
lic of Florence. Political cunning and arti- 
fice intended to favour arbitral y power. 
Hence Machiat chan, one who adopts the 
principles of Muchiavcl. Thi6 word is 
also used adjectively. 

Machic'olated. In ancient architecture, 
a building whose parapets project beyond 
the faces of the walls, and are supported 
by arches springing from large corbels. 

Mach ine', Lat. machma . An instrument 
employed to regulate motion, or to in- 
crease either its velocity or its force. The 
term is therefore more particularly signi- 
ficant of the contrivance interposed be- 
tween the natural force and that employed 
in fulfilling the end desired, as to a water- 
wheel, which is situated between the 
water and the apparatus for grinding 
corn or pumping water, as the case may 
be. The tackle connected with m^t con- 
n nances are also known by the feneral 
name of machinery. — Machines are classed 
under different denominations, according 
to the agents by which they are put in 
motion, the purposes they are iuteuded 


to effect, or the art in which they are 
employed, as hydraulic, pneumatic, mag- 
netic, carding, spinning machines, &c 
They are simple or complex, according to 
the number of their parts. 

Mvchin'ery. A general term for com- 
binations of mechanical elements. The 
word conveys a more extended idea than 
machine, which is a particular piece of 
machinery, applied to a special purpose. 

Mack'krel, 1 Dut. mackreel, Ger. mack- 

Mackakfl, j rele, Ir. mackrctl, 'Wei. 
macrell. A fish, the Scomber Scomber, 
Yarn, S. vulgaris, Flem., very common on 
the English coasts, at various periods of 
the year. The mackerel is easily taken 
by a variety of baits, particularly so dur- 
ing a gentle breeze of wind, hence termed 
a mackerel bieeze or mackerel-gale. The 
fish is highly esteemed as an article of 
food. When alive, it possesses great sym- 
metry of form, and much brilliancy of 
colours. 

Ma'ceb. In mineralogy, the hohl spatli 
of Werner, and hollow spar of Jameson. 
Made occurs only in crystals, the form of 
which is a four sided prism. It is opaque, 
sometimes trunslucent , colours white or 
gray, ofteu shaded with yellow, green, 
red, &c. Bp. gr. 2 94. Found In black 
argillaceous slate. 

Macmil'eaniteb. A religious sect in 
Scotland, descended from the Covenanters 
m the 17th century. They are more gen- 
erally known as Cameromans, from their 
founder, Itiehard Cameron. The name 
of Maemillanitcs they derived from the 
first preacher of their doctrine m the w r est 
of Scotland, whose name was Macmillan . 
it is confined to Glasgow and its vicinity 

Ma'crocobm, from /aux^v:, great, and 
xetfAes, the world. The universe or visi- 
ble system, in distinction to microcosm, or 
world of man. 

Macrodac't* ee. A family of birds ; order 
Orallatoriaf, Cuv. Name from /Auxt>o v, 
long, and a finger, the family 

being furnished with very long toes fitted 
for walking on the grass of marshes, and 
even for swimming. The jaeanas, mils, 
coots, sheath-bills and flamingos, are ex- 
amples. 

M acrom'eter, from /Aaxgos, great, and 
fjitr^ov, measure. A mathematical instru- 
ment contrived to measure inacoesoibh 
objects, by means of two reflectors on a 
common sextant. 

Mac'uoi'us. The name given by Shaw to 
a genus of Marsupialia, comprehending 
the kangaroos, from /Actxfos, long, and 
a foot. 

Mm rosi ex'inEs. An insectivorous tnam 
mal, winch inhabits the rocky mountain's 
of tin* western part of the district of Ai- 
gieia, lecently observed by M. Wagner. 
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Ma.c'ola (Lat.),aspot ; hence maculated, 
spotted; marked with small sputa. Ma- 
cula. 1. In nosology, a detached efflores- 
cence of the skin, or discoloured patches. 
—2. In astronomy, spots in the luminous 
faces of the sun and moon. 

Mad Aerus. The fruit of the Solanutn 
melongena, of an oblong egg-shape. It is 
boiled in Boups and sauces in countries 
whore it grows, and is acoounted very 
nutritive. 

Mad'dbr. The root of the Mubia tincto- 
rum, extensively used in dyeing red. The 
colour which it imparts is less bright than 
that from cochineal, but it has the advan- 
tage of being cheaper and more durable. 
The plant is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope, Asia Minor, and India, but it is now 
extensively cultivated in Holland, Alsace, 
Provence, &c. 

Madon'na, Ital. for my lady. An Italian 
term applied to the Virgin Mary. Pictures 
representing the Virgin are called Ma- 
donnas. 

Mad'rf.pores, from Fr. madri, spotted, 
and pore, a small cavity. Stony polypi with 
concentric laminae resembling stars. In a 
living state, the stony matter is covered 
with a skin of living gelatinous matter, 
fringed with little bunches of tcntucula; 
these are the polypi. Madrepores are 
sometimes united and sometimes de- 
tached ; where the laminap take a serpen- 
tine direction, they are called meandnna 
or brain-stones. 

Madrkp'orite. A variety of limestone, 
so called because it is composed of numc 
rous small prismatic concretions, resem- 
bling the stars of madrepores. It con- 
tains 13 silex, 10 alumina, and oxide of 
iron, 16. 

Ma'drikr. 1. A flat beam of wood 
placed at the bottom of a moat, to sup- 
port a wall. 2. A thick plank used for 

the platform of batteries, and to support 
the earth in the galleries and chambers 
of mines, &c. 3. A plank of wood, co- 

vered with some incombustible material, 
as a defence against Are. 

Mad'kioal. A sort of short amorous 
poem, containing u certain number of free 
unequal verses, not confined to the scru- 
pulous exactness of a sonnet, or the sub- 
tilty of the epigram, but containing some 
delicate and simple thought, suitably ex- 
pressed. The term is common to the 
French, 8panish, Portuguese, and Italian 
languages, but its origin is not ascer- 
tained. 

Mjenu'ra. The name given by Shaw to 
a genus of passerine birds, placed by Cu- 
vier among the Dentirostres. The AT. 
lyra, distinguished by the great tail of the 
male, inhabits the rocky districts of New 
Holland. It is somewhat less than a 
pheasant. 


Mae'sto, 1 An Italian word signifying 

Majshto'so. • mqjestic, und used in music 
as a direction to play the part with force 
and grandeur. 

Mabs'tricht Beds. In geology, the 
name given to the uppermost member of 
the cretaceous group, from Maastricht, a 
town of the Netherlands. These beds arc 
marine and calcareous, with masses of 
chert and calcedony, with ammonites 
and other allied shells. 

M ao'azink, from Arab, grazana, to store. 
A store of arms, ammunition, provisions, 
&c., also the building or place so appro- 
priated. 2. A periodical publication, 

containing miscellaneous papers or com- 
positions, the first of which in England 
was the Gentleman's Magazine, com- 
menced in 1731, under the name of Sylva- 
nus Urban, by Edward Cave. It still 
exists. 

Magei/lanic Cdoods. In astronomy, 
three permanent whitish appearances, 
like clouds, seen among the southern con- 
stellations, and having the same apparent 
motion us the sturs, first described by 
Magelhaens, the circumnavigator. 

Maggio'rk. An Italian epithet used in 
mustc, and signifying greater. 

Ma'ui, \ Wise men or philosophers of 

Ma'oians. ) the East, whose skill was 
magic. The magi of Persia and neigh- 
bouring countries maintained the exist- 
ence of a good and evil principle, abomi- 
nated the adoration of images, worshipped 
God only by fire, which they looked upon 
as the sole appropriate symbol of deity. 
This was the religion which Zoroaster 
reformed. The magicians were the de- 
positories of all the learning of their age, 
and were hence able to produce effects so 
astonishing to the ignorant os to be 
thought supernatural. Hence magic 
came, in process of lime, to signify skill 
acquired by intercourse with demons, 
and astrology (in its later sense), enchant- 
ments, and witchcraft, sprung up as 
branches of this fanciful science. Now, 
magic and jugglery mean the same thing, 
and instead of being the most accom- 
plished intellects of the age, magi are the 
most contemptible and opprobrious mem- 
bers of tho quack tribe. The sect of magi 
still exists in Persia under the name of 
gaurs. 

Ma'gic. Originally signified a knowledge 
of the more sublime parts of philosophy, 
but latterly a diabolical kind of science, 
acquired by the assistance of the devil 
and departed souls. See Magi. 

Ma gic Sohare. A square divided into 
cells, in which the natural numbers, from 
1 to the proposed square, are so posited 
that the sum of each row, whether taken 
horizontally, vertically, or diagonally, is 
equal to a given number. Thus the sum 
iu the following square is 175. 
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The magic square of squares, invented by 
Dr. Franklin, is an extension of the above, 
and the magic circle of circles is founded on 
the same principle. The latter consists 
of eight concentric circles, with eight 
radii, in the circumferences of which all 
the natural numbers, from 12 to 75, arc 
so posited, that the sum of the numbers 
in each circumference, together with the 
central number 12, is equal to 360 , and 
the numbers in each radius, including 
always the central number, is also equal 
to 360. 

Ma'gic Lan'tbrn. An optical machine, 
whereby little painted images are repre- 
sented so much magnified as to be re- 
garded as magical by thoBe unacquainted 
with optical science. It consists of a com- 
mon lantern, with a lamp and reflector in 
it; opposite the lamp and reflect or are 
two lenses, fitted into a tube: one lens 
throws the light upon the object, and the 
outer one magnifies the image which is 
received upon a transparent screen. 

Maqi'lp. A gelatinous substance used 
by painters for conveying thin colours, 
consisting of a mixture of linseed oil and 
mastic varnish. 

Ma'cilcs. A genus of molluscs : order 
Tubulibranehiata. The shell is spiral at 
first, and then extends itself in a tube 
more or less straight. The animal is not 
known. 

Maoisteh, the Latin word for master : 
used tn lato to denote a person who has 
attained to a degree in science. Doctors 
were formerly called magxstn. A Magister 
Equitum was an officer among the Ho- 
mans, subordinate to the Dictator. 

Ma'gistbry, Lat. magisterium. The 
term used by old chemists to denote what 
is now called a precipitate.— —2. Used 
also to denote a peculiar and secret me- 
thod of making some chemical prepara- 
tion, as it were by a masterly process. 

Mao'ma, from fMcunree, to blend. 1. A 
thick ointment.-— 2. The faeces of any- 
thing when the thinner parts are poured 
off. —— ”8 . A confection.— *4. Any crude 


mixture of mineral or organic matters in 
a thin pasty state. 

Mag's a Chak'ta. The Great Charter 
of Liberties, obtained by the English 
Barons from King John in 1215. It has 
been rectified by various subsequent kings. 

Maonan'ibk. The name given, in the 
Southern Departments of France to the 
proprietor or manager of a nursery in 
which silk-worms are reared upon a great 
scale. The term is formed from magnans, 
a vernacular name for silk-worms. 

Mag'nates. In Hungary , the title of the 
noble estate in the national representation. 

Maune'sia. A country in Lydia. The old 
chemists gave this name to such substances 
as they conceived to have the power of at- 
tracting something from the air, or which 
became heavier by exposure to the air , but 
in the language of modem chemistry, the 
name is restricted to one of the primitive 
earths, proved by Sir H. Davy to be an 
oxide of magnesium. It is a fine white 
powder, without taste or smell, very 
slightly soluble in water. It changes the 
purple infusion of red cabbage to a bright 
green. It is readily obtained, by pre- 
cipitation with soda or potash, from its 
sulphate (Epsom salts), but is usually pro- 
cured by calcining the artificial or natural 
carbonate. It is rarely found native. 

Magnk'sian Limf/stonb. A mineral 
which crystallises in the rhombohedral 
system. It consists of 1 prime equivalent 
of carbonate of lime *= 50, associated with 
1 of carbonate of magnesia = 42. The 
massive magnesian limestone is a marine 
deposit, found in England in vast masses. 
It is an excellent building stone, but is 
not reckoned good as a manure, except 
for some particular soils. It belongs to 
the new red sandstone group. It is 
usually of a yellow or yellowish brown 
colour, and is distinctly stratified. 

MAGNB'snM. The metallic basis of mag- 
nesia. This earth consists of 61’21 mag- 
nesium and 3879 oxygen. 

Maq'net. The native magnet, or load- 
stone, is a mineral consisting of protoxide 
and peroxide of iron in equivalent pro- 
portions. It possesses the peculiar pro- 
perty of attracting metallic iron ; of as- 
suming a determinate position with regard 
to the axis of the earth, when freely sus- 
pended ; and of communicating these 
properties to iron by contact. A bar of 
steel to which these properties have been 
communicated is a permanent artificial 
magnet i the position which it assumes 
with regard to the axis of the earth, when 
suspended freely , is the magnetic meridian , 
and an apparatus fitted at all times to 
show this meridian constitutes a compass, 
the principal part of which is the magnetic 
needle. The term magnet is said to be 
derived from May*»js, Mayvvnjs* the 
name of a Greek shepherd, who fimt ob- 
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served, on Mount Ida, the attractive 

ower which the loadstone exercised upon 

is iron crook. The most probable sup- 
position, however, is that it took its name 
from Magnesia, a country of Lydia, where 
it was first discovered; and this con- 
jecture is confirmed by the fact, that the 
magnet was often called by the ancients 
Lapis Heracleus, from Jleraclea, the capital 
of Magnesia. 

Magnet'ic Compensator. A contrivance 
by Mr. Barlow, for eliminating the in- 
fluence of a ship’s guns and other iron- 
work, in deranging the bearings of the 
compass. 

Magnet'ic Needle. A slender piece 
of steel, suspended on its centre, and 
magnetised, which is free to turn, and 
always settles in the magnetic meridian. 

Magnetic Pyrites. Native black 
sulphate of iron. It attracts the needle. 

Magnetism. The power of the magnet. 
——2. That branch of physics which has 
for its object the investigation of all mag- 
netic phenomena { whether natural, like 
the loadstone, or artificial, like bars of 
steel to which magnetism has been per- 
manently communicated), of their re- 
ciprocal action upon each other, of the 
laws of the forces which they develop©, 
of the methods of making artificial 
magnets, and other magnetic phenomena 
exhibited by the globe which we inhubit. 
For Animal Magnetism, set Mesmerism. 
For Terrestrial Magnetism, see Ter- 
restrial Magnetism. 

Mag'reto-klecthicTty. Klectrlclty pro- 
duced by magnetism. The phenomena of 
electro-magnetism are produced by elec- 
tricity in motion : accumulated electricity , 
when not in motion, exerts no magnetic 
effects. Dr. Faraday early felt convinced 
that as every electric current is accom- 
panied by a corresponding intensity of 
magnetic action at right angles to the 
current, good conductors of electricity, 
when placed within the sphere of this 
action, should have a current induced 
through them, or some sensible effect pro- 
duced, equivalent in force to such a cur- 
rent. These considerations, with their 
consequence, the hope of obtaining elec- 
tricity from ordinary magnetism, stimu- 
lated him to investigate the subject ex- 
perimentally , and he was rewarded by 
an affirmative answer to the question 
proposed. Dr. Faraday not only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining galvanometrical in- 
dications of an electric current, but by a 
modified apparatus, in which the electric 
current was induced by an electro-magnet, 
he actually succeeded in obtaining the 
electric spark. The electric spark was 
afterwards obtained from a common 
magnet, by Nobili and Antinori, and in 
this country by Professor Forbes. 

Magnetom'etek. An instrument for ■ 


measuring the intensity of terrestrial 
magnetism. 

Maonetomo'tor. A term applied to a 
voltaic series, which, producing a great 
quantity of electricity of low tension, 
beautifully exhibits the phenomena of 
electro-magnetism. 

MagnifTco. The title given by courtesy 
to a nobleman of Venice. 

Mag'nifier, l A convexo-convex 

Mag'nifying-qlass. Jlens, which in- 
creases the apparent size or magnitude of 
any body seen through it, by increasing 
the angle under which it is seen. Magni- 
fying power is the amount of apparent 
enlargement of an object, by means of 
such magnifier, or other optical instru- 
ment, as the microscope. Magnify, from 
magnus, great, and facto, to make. 

Mag'nithde denotes the extension of 
anything— whether it be in one direction, 
as a line , in two directions, as a surface , 
or in three directions, which constitute a 
solid. Geometrical magnitudes may be 
conceived to be generated by motion, as a 
line by the motion of a point ; a surface, 
by the motion of a line; and a solid, by 
[ the motion of a surface.-— —2. Apparent 
magnitude is the angular space under 
which a body appears when viewed from 
a distance. The term is used chiefly in 
astronomy and optics. 

Magno'lia. The laurel-leaved tulip-tree, 
a magnificent genus of trees and shrubs. 
Volyandria — Polygynia. There are 17 spe- 
cies ; but the M. grandifoha of the warm 
parts of N. America Is that most prized. 
It is remarkable for its large evergreen 
leaves and splendid white flowers. Se- 
veral of the other species are also culti- 
vated for ornament : as the M. glauca, or 
beaver-wood of America; the M. macro- 
phylla, also of America ; and the M. con- 
spicua, or youlan, a greenhouse shrub from 
China. 

Maha'barata. One of the great Indian 
epic poems. 

Ma'haleb. (1.) A species of cherry cul- 
tivated in our gardens. (2.) The fruit of 
this shrub affords a violet dye, as well as 
a fermented liquor likekirschwasser. 

Mahoo'any. The wood of the Hwietema 
mahogani, a large tree which grows in the 
West Indies and Central America. The 
principal importations of mahogany into 
Great Britain are made from Honduras 
and Campeachy. 

Mahometans, seo Mohammedans. 

Maiden. An instrument formerly used 
in Scotland for beheading criminals. It 
was the prototype of the French guillo- 
tine. 

Maiden Assize. In law, an assize in 
which no person is condemned to die. 

Maidenhaih-tbex. The Gingko biloba, a 
tree of China and Japan. Its fruit, about 
the size of a damask plum, contains a 
o o 
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kernel resembling that of aur apricot, 
much used as a dessert at all public feasts. 
It is said to promote digestion. 

Mai'hem, 1 Maim. In law , a wound by 

May'hem. J which a person loses the use 
of some member that might have been a 
defence to him. The term is from Norm. 
mahemer, or mahaigner , to maim. 

Mail, Fr. maille. A coat of steel net- 
work, formerly worn for defending the 
body against swords, poniards, &c. It was 
of two kinds, chain and plate mail: the 
former consisting of iron rings, each hav- 
ing four others inserted into it , the latter 
consisting of small lamime of metal, laid 
over one another, like the scales of a fish, 
and sewed down to a strong linen or 

leathern jacket 2. In ships, a square 

machine, composed of rings interwoven 
like net-work , used for rubbing off the 
loose hemp from lines and white cordage- 

Mailed. 1. In heraldry, speckled, as the 

feathers of hawks, partridges, &o. -2 

In natural history, protected by hard and 
strong scales. 

Mails, 1 In Scottish law, the rents of 

Maillb. ) an estate. 

Main'or, from Norm, meinoevre, from 
Lat. d manu, in the work. An old law- 
term, denoting the being taken with the 
thing stolen in possession. 

MainTernor, from Norm, main, and 
pemon, pernez, for prenon, prenez. A 
surety for a prisoner’s appearance in court 
at a day. Mainpernors differ from bail in 
that a man’s bail muy imprison or sur- 
render him before the stipulated day of 
appearance ; mainpernors can do neither. 
They are bound to produce the prisoner to 
answer all charges whatsoever. 

MAiN'nuzic.from Norm, mam, and pns. 
A writ directed to the sheriff, command- 
ing him to take sureties for the prisoner’s 
appearance ; these sureties are called 
mainpernors. 

Main-sheet. The sheet that extends 
and fastens the main -sail. 

Maintenance. In law, an officious in- 
termeddling in a suit in which the person 
has no interest, by assisting either party 
with money or means to prosecute or de- 
fend it. 2. A cap of maintenance is a 

cap of dignity, formerly belonging to the 
rank of a duke ; also the name of the 
lord-mayor’s fur-cap. 

Main-top'. The top of the main-mast of 
Ship or brig. 

Main-t ard'. That on which the main- 
sail is extended. 

Maize, Indian corn. One of the cereal 
grasses, the Zea mays, the only species of 
corn cultivated In America previous to its 
discovery. There are numerous varieties, 
but the car in general consists of about 
600 grains set closely together in rows, to 
the number of eight, ten, or twelve. The 
grain, as a bread-corn, is liked by some; 


it contains much mucilage but little glu- 
ten, and is therefore inferior to wheat, 
and even rye. In the Lettish and Livorno 
languages, wmyseis bread, in Irish matst 
is the word for food. 

Maj'estv . A title of emperors, kings, and 
queens; Lat. majestas, from the root of 
magis, major, moro, greater. The title 
was substituted for highness, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

Ma'jor, Lat. for greater. In music, an 
epithet for the modes, in which the third 
is four semitones above the key-note, and 
to intervals consisting of four semitones. 
Major and minor are terms which apply to 
concords which differ from each other by 
a semitone. The difference between the 
fifth and fourth is a major tone ; the differ- 
ence between the major fourth and third 
is a major semitone. The major tone sur- 
passes the minor by a comma. 2. In 

military affairs, an officer next in rank 
above a captain, and below a lieutenant- 
colonel , the lowest field-officer. The 
drum-major is the first drummer in a regi- 
ment. A serjeant-major is a non-commis- 
sioned officer subordinate to the adjutant. 
For major general and brigade- me^wr , see 

General and Brigade. 3. In logic, the 

first proposition of a regular syllogism, 
containing the principal term — -4. In 
law, a person of full age to manage bis 
own affairs. A man is major at 21, 
and a woman at 18, years of age. 

Majorat'. In law, the right of succes- 
sion to property according to ago. 

Ma'jor Do'mu. An Italian term used to 
signify a steward, or master of the house- 
hold. 

Ma'jor Term. In logic, is, in a syllo- 
gism, the predicate of the conclusion. 
The major premise is that which contains 
the major term. In hypothetical syllo- 
gisms, the hypothetical premise is called 
the major. 

Majls'ccLjE or Capitales Liters. In 
diplomatics, capital letters. 

Makino-cp. "With distillers, the reduc- 
ing of spirits to a standard of strength, 
usually called proof. 

Ma'la. In law, evils ; Mala inse, evils in 
themselves. A phrase denoting unlawful 
acts, as theft, murder, &c. , as distin- 
guished from mala prohibita, evils prohi- 
bited by positive written law. 

Mal'abar 1*lum. In botany, the Eu- 
genia jambos , also its fruit. The tree 
growg plentifully on the coast of Malabar, 
and the fruit Is much esteemed. 

Malabath'rum, Indian leaf. The leaf 
of the La unis cassia, so named from 
Malabar, In India, whence it is brought, 
and betre, a leaf. 

Malac'ca Bean. The fruit of the Ana- 
eardtum Indicum or Orientate. It very 
closely resembles the cashew nut. 

Malac'ca Boot. The root of the Sagitta- 
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rin alcripharmaca, or Arundo Indica, cul- 
tivated with great care in the West In- 
dies for that part of the plant, which is 
considered an antidote to several poisons. 

Mal'achite, from fxa.ket.xyi, mountain- 
green. A native green carbonate of cop- 
per, thus named from its colour. It 
occurs in veins, and in beds of gneiss, 
mica-slate, red sandstone, &c. 

MALACOi/oGv,£taX«%ia, and hoyct, dis- 
course. The science of the molluscs. 

Malacoptery'gii, from fxakaxos, soft, 
and {rrt$i/£, a fin ; soft-finned fishes. These 
form the second division of common 
fishes in the system of Cuvier, and are 
divided into three orders, characterised 
by the position of the ventrals, or by their 
absence. 1. The M. abdommales, form 
an order in which the ventrals are sus- 
pended to the under part of the abdomen 
and behind the pectorals. This order 
comprehends most of the fresh -water 

fishes. 2. The M. subranchiati, form an 

order characterised by the ventrals being 

inserted under the pectorals. 3. The 

M. apodea form but a single natural fam- 
ily, that of the Angutlliformes. Epithet, 
nuilacopterygious. 

Malacos'teon, from fxmkotxoq, soft, and 
* trrtov , a . bone; a softness of the bones. 

A rare disease of the bones, wherein they 
can be bent without fracturing them. 
The causes are not known, and all the 
cases on record have proved fatal. 

Malacos'tomi, from fx,ctkaxe<;, soft, and 
trrofx.a, a mouth. An order of fishes 
destitute of teeth in the jaws, vulgarly 
called leather-mouthed. The carp and 
bream are examples. 

Mai ACoaxftAc'A, from /xakeixos . soft, and 
etrT^etxov, a shell, soft-shelled-insects. 
In the system of Cuvier the nmlacostra- 
eans form the first section of the crusta- 
ceans. They are distinguished by having 
sessile eyes, solid teguments of u calca- 
reous nature, and ten to fourteen feet, 
generally unguiculated. They are divided 
into flvo orders: the Decapoda, 8toma- 
poda, Ltemodipoda, Amphipoda, and the 
Isopoda. The first four embrace the 
genus Cancer, Lin., and the last, the 
genus Ontscus, Lin. 

Mal'andeks, from Fr. mal, ill, and ] 
andare, to go. A disease to which horses 
are liable, consisting of ulcerous chaps on 
the inside of the fore-legs, which void a 
red acrid matter. 

Malapteru'rus. The name given by 
LucCpede to a genus of abdominal maia- 
copterygii, of which only one species is 
known, the M. electneus, the llasch or 
Thunder of the Arabs, celebrated like the 
Torpedo and Gymnotus for its faculty of 
communicating an electric shock. Name 
from /xakatxK, soft, rri(«n a fin, aud 


oufee, a tail. The fish being distinguished 
from the Silurus by the radiated fin on 
the back being replaced by a small adi- 
pose one on the tail, and the soft, ness of 
the pectoral rays. From the Nile and 
the Senegal. 

Mai/coha. The name given byVaillant 
to a genus of climbing birds { Scansorue , 
Cuv.) of Ceylon. There arc several species, 
said to live chiefly on fruit. 

Malco'mia, the Sea-rocket. A genus of 
herbaceous plants. Tctradynamia — 8th- 
quosa. Temperate climates. 

Male. 1. In botany, a male flower is 
one which bears stamens only. Male 
fern, a name of the Asptdtum flhx mas, or 
polypody. Male orrhia, a species of orchis 
called also satyrion and dog’s-stone. 
Male speedwell, a name of the Ferornca 

officinalis. 2. In mechanica, a screw 

which has the thread on the outside of 
a cylinder is called a male nerew ; that 
which has the thread in the inside of a 
hollow cylinder being termed a female 
acrew. 

Malic Acid. An acid which may he 
procured from the juice of many unripe 
fruits, but named thus from its having 
been first obtained from that of the apple 
(tnalua). It is often associated with the 
citric, tartaric, and oxalic acid in green 
fruits. It crystallises, and by distillation 
affords pyromnlic acid 

Mallbabil'ity. A property belonging to 
certain metals of being extended into 
thin plates by hammering ( malleus , a 
hammer). Gold-leaf is the best example 
of this property. Malleability is directly 
opposed to brittleness, and differs from 
ductility (q.v.L 

Mallfa'tion, from malleus, a hammer. 
A form of chorea in which the person af- 
fected has a convulsed action of one or 
both hands, and strikes the knees as if 
with a hammer. 

Malle'olus In anatomy, dim. of mal 
lens, a hammer. The termination of the 
tibia at the ankle is called malleolus inter- 
ims ; and the corresponding part of the 
fibula malleolus ertemus. 

Mal'lecs. A hammer. 1. A bone of the 

ear is thus named from its shape. 2 

The name given by Lamarck to a genus 
of irregular and inequivalve shells, placed 
among the ostracea by Cuvier. The 
ostrea malleus, Lin., is the best known 
species. It ranks among the rare shells. 
It has two ends of the hinge extended, 
forming something like the head ,of a 
hammer, of which the valves, elongated 
in a transverse direction, represent the 
handle. From the archipelago of India. 

Mal'i.um. The public assembly of the 
people according to tlie usage of the old 
Teutonic nations. 

Malt, 8ax. mealt . Grain (chiefly bar- 
ley) which has become sweet by the con- 
uoi 
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version of its starch into sugar, by an 
incipient growth or germination artifici- 
ally induced, called malting. The grain 
is first steeped in water until it germi- 
nates to a certain extent, when it is 
stopped by the application of heat in a 
nutlt-kiUi. The quantity of grain malted 
in Great Britain and Ireland is about 4$ 
million quarters yearly. 

Mal'tha. Mineral pitch. A soft glu- 
tinous substance, which smells like pitch, 
and dissolves in alcohol. It seems to be 
inspissated petroleum. 

MA'Lna,^t«Xd», the apple-tree. See Frans. 

Mal'va. The Mallow. An extensive genus 
of plants. Monadelphia — Polijandrta. There 
are three or four herbaceous species na- 
tives of Britain, but many of the exotic 
species are permanent plants. Malta is a 
Latin corruption of malache, the fMthetx *1 
of Pliny, from fj.akotxo<;, soft, in allusion 
to the softness of the leaf. 

Mai.va'ck*. A natural order of plants, 
consisting of mallows, hollyhock, «&c , 
equivalent to the columniferae of Lin- 
na*us. Type, the malva. 

Mam'at.okes, i The former military force 

Mam'eutkbs. f of Egypt. The Mama- 
lakes were originally Turkish and Cir- 
cassian slaves, but afterwards masters of 
the country. Their power was annihilated 
by Meheraet All, in 1811, by destroying 
the Beys. 

Mam'malia, i A great division of the 

Mam'mals. ) animal kingdom, compris- 
ing animals which have mamma and 
suckle their young. Epithets mammalian 
and mamrm/erous. Tho mammalia are 
placed at the head of the animal kingdom, 
not only because it is the class to which 
Man himself belongs, but also because it 
is that which enjoys the most numerous 
faculties, the most delicate sensations, 
the most varied powers of motion, and 
in which all the different qualities seem 
combined in order to produce a more per- 
fect degree of intelligence — the one most 
fertile in resources, most susceptible of 
perception, and least the slave of instinct. 

Mammal'ooy, mamma, teat, and kayos, 
discourse. The science of Mammals. 

Mam'mary. Pertaining to the mamma? , 
as the mammary glands, &c. 

Mam'mea. The mammee-tree; a genus. 
Polyandna — Monogynia. One species, a 
free of Jamaica which affords a delicious 
fruit, also called mammea. It is named 
from its vernacular appellation in the 
West Indies, mama , retained by Linnaeus, 
because of the resemblance of the fruit in 
shape to mamma. It is sometimes culled 
the West Indian apricot. 

MAM'MiFKA,from mamma, a breast, and 
faro, to bear. An animal having breasts 
and which suckles its young. The mam- 
mifers form the class mammalia (q. v.). 


Mam'hiu.atbd. Having little protuber- 
ances like mamma. Thus flint containing 
chalcedony is generally mammillated, and 
shells are said to be mammillated when 
the apex is rounded like a teat. 

Mam'moth. An extinct gen us of animals 
allied to the elephant. See Mastodon.— 
The origin of the word mammoth is not 
agreed upon. Some state it to be a Hus- 
sion word, mamant ; others that it is a 
Siberian word, signifying “ animal of the 
earth.” It is also derived from Behemoth , 
an Arabic word for elephant. 

Mana'ti, 1 A genus of herbivorous ce- 

Mana'tus. i tacea, the Lamantms, which 
from their manner of living are termed 
sea-cows, mermaids, &c. The manat* are 
found near the mouths of rivers in the 
hottest parts of the Atlantic ocean, and 
grow to the length of 15 feet. Those of 
the American rivers differ specifically 
from those of the African. They employ 
their tins with great dexterity in carrying 
their young and in creeping: hence the 
comparison of these organs with hands, 
and the name manatus (handed) applied 
to the animal, of which lamantm is a 
corruption. 

Man thin e'ed. Hippomane. A tree of 
the West Indies, which grows to the si/e 
of a large oak. The fruit is poisonous, 
and the sap corrosive, but the wood is 
much valued by cabinet-makers. 

Man'citle, Lat. manceps, a clerk of the 
kitchen, or caterer. The steward of the 
Inner Temple was formerly so called, and 
the name and office are still retained in 
colleges in some universities. 

Manda'mus. In law, a writ issued by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, commanding 
the performance of something , and so 
named from the initial word of the writ. 

M an dahins'. Magistrates and governors 
of provinces in China. They are chosen 
out of the most learned men, and their 
government is always at a great distance 
from the place of their birth 

Man'dible, from nmndibulum, a jaw. The 
instrument of manducation. The upper 
jaw's of insects are called mandibles, and 
the under jaws maxilla ; but both the 
upper and under parts of the bill of a bird 
are termed mandibles. The mandibles of 
insects are two strong corneous hooks, 
which move horizontally, and cut objects 
by crossing their edges like the blades of 
a pair of scissors. 

Mandib'oi.ata. A grand section of in- 
sects, including all those which proseive 
their organs of mastication in their last 
stage of metamorphosis. 

Man'dioc. The American name of cas- 
ern a, which is extensively cultivated in 
America for the sake of the nutritive fe- 
cula in its stems. 

M an'holine. A musical instrument re- 
sembling the lute and guitar, round like 
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the first, but smaller than either, and held 
In the left hand. 

Man'dorb. A sort of lute, usually with 
four strings. 

Man'drake. A plant, the Atropa Man- 
dr agora, the root of which is said to bear 
a i csemblance to the human form. The 
fruit is a globose berry, called by the an- 
cients the apple of love, and they named 
Venus after it, Mandragoritis. It had 
numerous absurd properties ascribed to it. 

Man'dkel. An instrument for confining 
in a lathe the article to be turned. There 
uro flat, mandrels for turning flat boards 
on , pm mandrels which hav e a long shank 
to lit into a round hole made in the work 
to be turned , hollow mandrels which arc 
hollow of themselves, and are used for 
turning hollow work; screw mandrels for 
turning screws, &c. 

Man'diiill. The Simla maimon and mor- 
mon, Lin. SThc mandrills, of all the mon- 
keys, have the longest muzzle (30°) ; their 
tail is very short, and they are brutal and 
ferocious. It is difficult to imagine a more 
hideous or extraordinary animal than the 
mandrill of Guinea. It attains to the size 
of a man, and is the terror of the negroes. 

Manl'qe. A school for teaching horse- 
manship and for training horses. The 
term is from the French manage, Italian 
mancqgio, according to some A manu 
agendo, acting with the hand. 

Manoank'se, 1 A grayish white metal, 

Mangane'sium. ) very hard and brittle, 
and of a fine grained fracture, with con- 
siderable lustie. By exposure to the air 
it speedily oxidises and falls into powder, 
bp. gr. 8, melting point ICO® Wcdgcwood. 
It is susceptible of five degrees of oxygen- 
ation. The protoxide, is a pale green pow- 
der, prepared artificially ; the dmtonde 
exists native in the mineral called brau- 
mte, and as a hydrate in mangamte ; the 
peroxide exists abunduntly in nature. As 
a hydrate it constitutes blaik wadd. The 
other combinations of the metal with oxy- 
, gen are the manganenc and permanganestc 
acids. The ores of manganese are com- 
mon in Devonshire, Somersetshire, Der- 
I byshire, &c. The black oxide is the mag- 
| nesia nigra of the ancients. Epithet i 
. manganestan. 

J ManoanesTc Acid. The manganic acid 
of Msetscherlich. An acid consisting of 
1 three equivalents of oxygen to one of 
I manganese, and therefore isomorplious 
with sulphuric and selenic acid. It forms 
green coloured salts, but has not yet been 
insulated from its bases. The permanga- 
nesic acid forms red-coloured salts. The 
change of the manganesic aeid into the 
permanganesic,is the cause of the change 
of colour from green to red of solutions 
of < hameleon mineral . 

Man'oel 'Wua'zEi.. Field beet. A variety 
of beet, between the red and white, much 


cultivated on the continent, partly as food 
for cattle, and partly to be used in distil- 
lation, and in the extinction of sugar. 1 1 
has as yet been only paitially cultivated 
in Britain. 

Man'oer. 1. In a ship of war, a small 
space extending athwart the deck, imme- 
diately within the hawse-holes, and sepa 
rated on the after- part from the oilier 
purt of the deck by the manga bootd, a 
strong bulk-head built as high, and serv- 
ing to stop the water which sometimes 
rushes in at the hawse-holes, and would 

otherwise run aft on the deck. 2. The 

trough which holds the corn or other 
short food given to live stock, especially 
horses. 

Man'ole. A valuable domestic machine, 
employed for the purpose of smoothing 
such linen as cannot be conveniently 
ironed. It is simply a calender upon a 
small scale. 

Man'oo. The fruit of the mangifern tn- 
dica or mango-tree, cultivated all over 
Asia. Mangoes, when ripe, are juicy, of a 
good flavour, and so fragrant as to per- 
fume the air to a considerable distance. 
When unripe they are pickled in the 
soured milk of the cocoa-nut, with salt, 
capsicum, and garlick. From the ex- 
pressed juice of the ripe mango is pre- 
pared a sort of wine, and the remainder 
of the kernel can be reduced to a fine 
bread-flour. 

Man'oo-fish (of the Ganges). The polg- 
nemus paradiseus, so named because it 
comes in season about the sume time 
with the mangoes. It rarely exceeds fif- 
teen inches in length, and m point of de- 
licacy and flavour excels every other fish. 

Manoostee'n. A tree, the Garcinia man- 
gostana, of the East Indies. It produces 
a highly valued fruit, about the size ot a 
small orange. 

Man'iiooste. A carnivorous animal, of 
which there nre Beveral species, or lather 
varieties. The most celebrated is the 
mangouste of Egypt, or ichneumon of the 
ancients. 

Man'grove. In botany, see Rhizofhora. 

Manichee's. A sect of Christian here- 
tics of the third century, the followers of 
Manes, who taught that there are two co- 
eternal and independent principles, one 
of good and one of evil. 

Man'ife«t. An inventory of the whole 
cargo of a merchant ship 

Max ifes'to. A public declaration made 
by a prince or sovereign, of his intentions, 
opinions, or motives, as a manifesto, de- 
claring the necessity of a war, the rea- 
sons for its being undertaken, and the 
motives by which he is induced to it. 

Man'ihot, 1A genus of permanent 

Man'ioc. /plants Monwcia — Mona- 
delphta. Don enumerates nine species, 
all natives of hot climates. The word 
k<t ; * 
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manioc is the Indian name of the nutri- 
tious matter of the Manihot cannabina, 
Lin., or Jatropha manihot , Willd., of 
bouth America, &c., and from the root of 
which cassava and tapioca are procured. 
The juice of the plant is highly poisonous. 

Mami'im. Large brass rings, formed 
like bracelets, exchanged by the Euro- 
peans with the negroes on the coasts of 
Africa for slaves. They are worn on the 
small of the leg, and on the arm above 
the elbow. 

Man'ii-le, Lat. maniptdus, a handful. 
See M. 

MANir'oLus, Lat. mantis, hand. In JRo- 
wum antiquities, a subdivision of the co- 
hort, so called from the handful of grass 
or straw which formed its standard. 

Ma'n is. The pangolin or scaly lizard or 
ant-eater. A genus of manimiferous ani- 
mals, ranked by Cuvier among the ordi- 
nary Edentata. They live on ants and 
termites; their tongue is very extensile, 
and their body, limbs, and tail, are co- 
vered with large trenchant scales, ar- 
ranged like tiles, but which they elevate 
in rolling themselves into a ball, when 
they wish to defeud themselves from an 
enemy. They are confined to the eastern 
continent. 

Man'itrdnk. In entomology, a term 
applied to the anterior segment of the 
trunk on which the head turns 

Man'na. 1. A substance with which the 
children of Israel were fed in the wilder- 
ness, and which appears to have been a 
kind of honey-dew. The term is Hebrew 
m ahn, allied to the Arabic manna, to 
provide. 2. A pcculiur saccharine mat- 

ter, which exudes from many plants— but 
osjiecially the concrete Juice of a species 
of ash. the fraxtnus ornus, which grows 
in the southern parts of Europe. 1 1 has 
a sweet but not agreeable taste, a slight 
peculiar odour, and a pale yellow colour. 
From Sicily and Calabria. 

Man'ner. In painting, the particular 
habit of a painter in managing colours, 
lights and shades. The best painter is 
he who has no manner. 

Man-of-war. 1. The albatross {diomc- 
dea endans). 2. A ship-of war. 

Manom'eter, from /ttave?, rare, and 
v, measure. An instrument intend- 
ed to measure the rarefaction or altera- 
tions of density of elastic fluids, whether 
caused by variations of tcmpeiaturc, or 
mechanical compression, or tice t'crsd 

Ma'noii, Norm, manoir , a habitation. 
A district of ground held by a lord or 
nobleman in his own possession, for the 
direct use of his family ; his other lands 
, being distributed among his tenants. It 
has been suggested that the term origin- 
ally meant the jurisdiction and royalty 
i incorporeal, rather than the land or site. 
If so, this meaning is long since forgotten. 


Mansard Itoor; so named after the 
inventor. In architecture , the same as 
car-6 roof, which sec. 

Man'telets. Moveable parapets, made 
of planks, nailed over one another, to 
the height of six feet, and driven before 
the pioneers as blinds to shelter them. 

Man'tis. The Soothsayer. A geiius of 
orthopterous insects placed in the family 
Ctirsoria by Cuvier. The species inhabit 
warm climates, and some are held in 
high veneration in their particular locali- 
ties. Name /xavn a prophet, from the 
position of the arms, which resembles 
that of supplication. 

Mantih’sa. The decimal part of a loga- 
rithm , the integral part being named 
the characteristic. 

Man'tus. ) A term in architecture, 

Man'tle-tree. j for the lower part of 
the chimney, which sustains tfce compart- 
ments of the chimney-piece 

Man'tle. )A term In heraldry for 

Man'tlino. ) that appearance of fold- 
ing of cloth, flourishing, or drapery, 
wh ch in any achievement is diuwn 
about a coat of arms. 

Man'cfai tcke, from manus, the hand, 
and Jacw, to make. 1. The operation of 
reducing raw materials of any kind into 
a form suitable for use, either by the 

hands or machinery. 2 Any commodity 

made from the natural produce of a 
country, as cloths from wool, and cotton 
and silk goods from cotton and silk, iron 
from ores, leather from hides, &c. Plac es 
where goods are manufactured are called 
manufactories, (in some cases facto ties), 
and those whose business it is to manu- 
facture articles, or who employ workmen 
and machinery for that purpose, are 
manufacturers. 

Mani-mis’s on, from manus, the hand, 
und mitto, to send. A solemn ceremony 
among the llomans, by which a slave 
was emancipated or liberated from per- 
sonal bondage. 

MAN'usuurT, Lat. manuscriptum. A 
book or paper uritten unth the hand 
{manus and senptum) as opposed to one 
printed: contracted MS., and plural MSS. 

Mai-. A delineation of the earth’s stu- 
face, or of a portion of it. A map is pro- 
perly a representation of land, as dis- 
tinguished fi om a chart, which represents 
sea and sca-coasts, position of islands, 
rocks, &e. 

Makana'tha (Syr.). A form of anathe 
matismg among the Jews, signifying 
“ the Lord will come,” i. e. to take 
vengeauce. 

Makan'ta. A genus of perennial plants. 
Monandria — Nunogynta. The starch call- 
ed arrow-root is extracted from the roots 
of the M arundinticea,v> hich is cultivated 
in gardens and provision grounds of the 
West Indies , and the roots of the Jf. 
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falanga constitute the smaller galangul 
of the pharmacopoeias. All the species 
are natives of hot climates. 

Mak'ble, Lat. mannor , from ump[jux,*ov , 
a shining stone. A name common to all 
limestones of a compact texture, and 
possessing sufficient hardness to take a 
polish. The varieties are numerous, and 
greatly diversified in colour, from pure 
white to jet black. Marble effervesces 
with acids ; affords quick-lime by calcina- 
tion ; has a conchoidal scaly fracture ; is 
translucent only on the very edges ; is 
easily scratched by the knife ; has a sp. 
gr. of 27 , admits of being sawn into 
slabs; and receives a brilliant polish 
These qualities occurunited in only three 
principal varieties of limestone , (1.) In the 
saccharoid limestone, so called from its 
fine granular texture, resembling that of 
loaf sugar, and which constitutes modern 
statuary marble, like that of Carrara , (2 ) 
In the foliated limestone, consisting of 
a multitude of small facets, formed of 
little plates applied to one another in 
every possible direction, constituting the 
j ancient statuary marble, like that of 
i Paros; (3.1 In many of the transition, or 
I carboniferous, or encruntic limestones 
I subordinate to the ooal formation. 

I Mar'bt.ing. The method of preparing 
I and colouring the marble paper. There 
I are several kinds of marble paper, but 
the method of managing the process is 
I the same for all the sorts. It consists in 
| dipping the paper into a solution of gum 
1 dragon (gum tragacanth), over which 
1 the colours, previously prepared with 
I ox-gall and spirit of wine, are first spread 
' and dispersed, by means of a sort of comb, 
into the kind of figures wanted. The 
( paper is afterwards polished. 

Mau'ca«hte. A name of Arabic origin, 
which, without any definite meaning, 
i has been applied to all sorts of crude 
metallic substances. It is now restricted 
to a variety of iron pyrites. 

March. 1. The third month of the year 
according to the modern calendar, but the 
first according to the ancient Homan com- 
putation ; named in honour of Mars, the 

god of war, and father of Itomulus. 

i 2. In mime, a military air, to regulate the 
steps of the soldiers. 3. In military lan- 

guage, the motion of a body of troops from 
one place to another. It has three mea- 
sures: (1.) Ordinary time, (2.) Quick 
- time , (3.) The quickest or wheeling time. 
J Marchers. Lord Marchers. Noblemen 
j who formerly dwelt near the borders of 
Wales and Scotland, and protected the 
i marches or borders. March, in this sense, 
t is radically the same word as mark. 

( Mar'cionites. The followers of Marcion, 

( a heretic of the second century. 

MiKc'osuxs. A sect of Christian he- 
retics, the followers of Marcus, who 


taught, in the second century, that the 
Deity consists of a quaternity : the In- 
effable, Silence, the Father, and Truth. 

Ma'recanitb. A variety of obsidian, in 
the form of little grains like peas, pearly- 
white, consisting of very thin concentric 
layers, found in Marckan, in the Qulf of 
Kamschatka. 

Mar'garic Actd. A fat acid, obtained 
by saponifying tallow with an alkali, 
and decomposing the soap with a dilute 
acid. It is thus named from its appearing 
in pearly-looking scales ( tnarganta , a 
pearl), and is more fusible than the ste- | 
aric acid, melting at 140° F. I 

Mar oakine. The name given by Che- 
vreui to the substance afterwards called 
margaric acid. 

Mar'haritic Acid. One of the fatty 
acids which result from saponification. 

Mar'oin, Fr. marge. 1. In printing, 
the border of white paper round the page 
of a book. 2. In architecture, the mar- 

gin of a course, that part of the upper 
side of a course of slates, uncovered by 
the next superior course. 

Maroinki/la. A univalve shell, with a 
short spire, found recent in sand and 
sandy mud, and fossil in the calcaxre 
grassier. 

Margrave, Oer. markgraf, from mark, 
a march or border, and graff, a count or 
earl. Originally a keeper of the marches, 
now a title of nobility in Germany, «c. 
The jurisdiction of a margrave is termed 
a margravtate. 

Mari'a There'sa, Order of. A military 
order of Austria, founded in 1757. 

M Ait'iaoLD. In botany, a name common 
to all the species of the genus Calendula. 
The marsh-mangold is the Caltha palustns. 
The African mangold belongs to the ge- 
nus Tnyetes. The corn marigold to the ge- 
nus Chi ysanthenmm. Ftg mangold to the 
genus Mcscinbryanthemum. The name is 
often written marygold. 

Marine'. Belonging to the sea (niarinus, 
from mare, the sea), as marine shells. 
Marine acid Is an old name for the 
muriatic or hydrochloric acid. Marine 
salt is the salt obtnined by the evapora- 
tion of sea- water, as distinct from rock- 
salt. The word marine, used substan- 
tively, is a general name for the navy of 
a kingdom or state, and the whole eco- 
nomy of naval affaire 

Marine Chair. A machine inventedfor 
viewing steadily the satellites of Jupiter 
at sea. 

Marine Scrveyor. A machine con- 
trived for measuring the way of a ship 
at sea, and for registering the same on a 
sort of dial-plate. 

Marinf's. a body offorces employed in 
the sea sei vice, under the direction of the 
lords of the Admiralty. 

Mariotie s Law. In pneumatics, a ge- ) 
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neral property of elastic fluids, discovered 
by Mariotte, that the pressure is directly 
proportional to the density. 

Maritime. Pertaining to the sea or 
ocean ( mantimus , from mare, the sea), as 
a maritime town. Maritime laws are 
those which relate to harbours, ships, and 
seamen. Though maritime and marine 
arc radically the same words, thpy are 
used distinctly. Thus, there arc maritime 
powers, but no maritime officers, leagues, 
engagements, or productions. 

Mab'joram. In botany, see Origanum 
The Spanish marjoram belongs to the 
genus Urtica. 

Mark, Fr. marc. A weight used in 
several parts of Europe for various com- 
modities, especially gold and silver. In 
Prance and Holland the mark equalled 

eight ounces. 2. Mark is sometimes 

used with us for a money of account, and 
in some other countries for a coin. The 
English mark is 13s. id. sterling. The 
Scotch mark is two-thirds of a pound 
Scotch. The mark Luba, or Lubeck mark 
is a money of account at Hamburgh, 
equal to 14|d sterling. 

Mark., Order ok Saint. A Venetian 
order of knighthood. 

Mar'king Ink. An indelible iuk for 
marking linen. A good marking ink is 
prepared by dissolving a drachm of fused 
nitrate of silver in half an ounce of dis- 
tilled water, and colouring it by sap- 
green. A previous application of liquid 
pounce is necessary, which is made by 
dissolving two drachms of curbonate of 
soda, and ten of gum arable, in foui 
ounces of water. 

Mar'king Nut. In botany, the seed of 
the Semicarpus anacardtum, a tropical 
tree, so called from its juice having the 
property of staining linen. 

Marl ("Welsh). A mixed earthy sub- 
stance, consisting of calcareous earth, 
clay, and siliceous sand, in very variable 
proportions. According to the prepon- 
derance of the one or other of the three 
principal ingredients, marls are calca- 
reous, clayoy, or sandy. Epithet marly, 
or marlaceous. 

Mar'link, Sp. marlin. A small line, 
composed of two strands little twisted, 
and either tarred or white. Used for 
winding round ropes and cables, to pre- 
vent their being fretted. 

Mar'line-sfike. A small iron, like a 
large spike, used to open the bolt- rope, 
when the sail is to be sewed to it. 

MvklTno. Winding of marline round 
a rope or cable, to prevent its being 
galled. See Marline. 

Mar'ko (Italian), marble. 1. Vcrde- 
antico, or Greek antique marble, is a sort 
of breccia, whose paste is a mixture of 
talc and limestone, the best specimens of 
which are grass-green with very dark 


green or black spots of noble serpentine. 
Some fine specimens are preserved at 
Parma. The Marmo-Oreco, or the Greek 
white marble, was obtained from several 
islands of the Archipelago. The Marmo 
Verde Fagliocco is a variety of antique 
marble, of a yellowish green colour, found 
in the ruins of ancient Itome. The Marmo 
Statuano, or the statuary marble of the 
Italians, closely resembles the Parian 
marble. 

Marmora'tum. In architecture, a ce- 
ment formed of pounded marble and lime 
well beaten together. 

Mar'mot. A name common to all the 
animals of the genus Arctomy*, Gtm. See 
Arctomys. 

M vr'on ites. The followers of Maro, in 
Syria, who adopted the opinions of the 
Monotlielites, in the seventh century. 

Maroo'nh. The name given to revolted 
negroes in the West Indies, and in some 
parts of South America. 

Marque' (Lettirs of). A power, li- 
cense, or extraordinary commission, 
granted by a state to its subjects, to make 
reprisals on the subjects of another, for 
damages sustained at Rea. Marque is a 
Fiench word, said to be from the same 
root as march, a limit, literally denoting a 
license to pass the limits of a jurisdiction 
on land, for the purpose of obtaining sa- 
tisfaction for theft, by seizing the pro- 
perty of the subjects of a foreign nation. 

2. The ship commissioned for making 

reprisals is also called a letter oj marque. 

Mar'ouetry, Fr. marquetene, from mar- 
queter, to spot. Inlaid work. A peculiar 
sort of cabinet work, m which the surface 
is variegated with inlaid pieces of various 
forms and colours. Gold, silver, copper, 
tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
horn, coloured woods, &c. are used by the 
tnarqueleur for his work. 

Mar'uuis, | A title of honour in Great 

Mar'quess. J Britain, next in dignity to 
that of duke , first conferred on the war- 
dens of the marches. The title was not 
known in England, till Richard II., in 
1337, created his favourite, Robert de 
A r ere, then Earl oi Oxtoid, Maiquis of 
Dublin. The eldest son of a marquis is by 

courtesy called earl or lord oi , but 

the younger sons are simply lord John, 
lord Robert, &c. The wife is a mar- 
chioness. 

Mar' row. The animal fat found in the 
cavities of long bones. The spinal cord 
is sometimes termed the spuial marrow. 

Marru'bium. Horehound. A genus 
of plunts. Ltdynamta — Gymnosjtertnta 
Name from marob, a bitter juice. The 
common horehound, M. vulgar e, is a native 
of Britain. 

Mars. 1. The mythological god of war, 
(find hence applied by the alchemists as a 
name for iron, because warlike iustru- 
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tnents were made of it. 2. In 

nomy, a planet of our system, the fourth 
In order from the sun, and consequently 
the next above our earth , thus named 
from its red (fierce) colour. Its symbol Is 
(J , intended to represent a man holding 
a spear. Mean diameter 4398 miles ; mean 
distance from the sun 142,000,000 miles , 
period of revolution round the sun fi8(5d. 
23 h 30' 39", or 1 881 years; period of ro- 
tation, Id. Oh. 39' 21 "6."' 

Marseillaise Hymn. The popular 
name, erroneously applied, of the national 
anthem of France. 

Marshal. Originally one who had 
charge of horses, from Teutonic, marc, 
a horse, and sealk or schalk, a servant. 
The word is now a title of certain officers 
who have very different employments ; 
as the Earl Matshal (q v ) of England, &c.; 
the Matshal oj the Queen's Bench, who has 
the keeping of the Queen's Bench prison 
in Southwark ; the Marshal of the Ex- 
chequer, to whom the court commits the 
queen’s debtors. In some countries of Eu- 
rope, a marshal is a military officer of the 
highest rank. In America, marshals are 
appointed by the President and Senate of 
the United States, and answer to our 
sheriffs of counties. 

Mar'shallino. 1. In heraldry, the dis- 
posing of several coats of arms, belonging 
to distinct families, in the same escutcheon. 

2. The disposing of persons at public 

solemnities in their proper places, accord- 
ing to their ranks, &c. 

Mui'shalska. A prison in Southwark, 
belonging to the marshul of the queen s 
household. The Marshahea Cimit was 
originally instituted to hear and determine 
causes between the servants of the royal 
household and others within the verge of 
the court, which extends twelve miles 
round ‘Whitehall. It sits every week, and 
the .judges are the steward of the house- 
hold and knight-marshal for the time 
J being. 

Marsh Mias'ma. Infectious vapours 
1 arising (torn certain marshes and marshy 
1 soils. 

i Marsu'pial, Lat. marsujnalis, purse- 
| shaped. Applied, 1. To animals of the 
1 order Mar8upiaha.——2. To parts, as mus- 
cles, for their shape. 

i Mahscpia'lia. An order of mammi- 
ferous animals, having external abdomi- 
nal pouches for tlieir young (marmpium, 
l a pouch). The opossums, phalangers, 
potoroos, and kangaroos are examples. 

1 Epithet marsupial. A distinguishing pe- 
1 cuiiarity of the Marsupialia is the pre- 
| mature production of their young, whose 
, state of development at birth is extremely 
small. Incapable of motion, and hardly 
1 exhibiting the germs of limbs und other 
external organs, these diminutive brings 


attach themselves to the mammae of the 
mother, and there remain fixed until they 
have acquired a degree of development 
similar to that in which other animals are 
born. The skin of the abdomen is almost 
always so arranged about the mammas as 
to form a pouch, in which these imperfect 
little animals are preserved as in a second 
uterus, and to which, long after they can 
w alk , they always flee for shelter. 

MiR'suriTE, from marsupmm, a purse. 
The name given by Dr. Mantell to a genus 
of Crenoldea found in the chalk of Sussex, 
Wiltshire, and Yorkshire, and hearing 
some resemblance in shape to a purse. The 
individuals are called clusterstones by the 
quarrymen of Sussex, which, In fact, con- 
veys a pretty correct idea of their general 
appearance. 

Mariei/lo Towers. Circular buildings 
of masonry erected along the British 
coast, intended as a defence against the 
meditated invasion of Napoleon. 

Mar'ten. A name common to several 
animals of the weasel tribe, but espe- 
cially applied to the mustela marten, I,iu. 
There are several martens common in 
North America, and distinguished by the 
names Pekan, Vision, Mink, &c. 

Mar'tin, 1 The house swallow {Hir- 

Mart'let, I undo urhtca, Lin.), called in 
France martinet, and in Spain martinets. 
The Germans call it mauer-schwalbe, wall- 
swallow. 

Mar'tinets. 1. In ships, small lines 
fastened to the leech of a sail to bring it 
(lose to the yard when the sail is furled. 

2. A cant phrase for severe military 

disciplinarians, derived from a Colonel 
Martinet in the French army, who devised 
a peculiar whip for military punishment. 

Mar'tinqal, Fr martingale. 1. A strap 
of leather fastened to the girth under a 
horse’s belly, and at the other end to the 
musroll, passing between the forelegs. 

2. In ships, a rope extending from 

the jib boom, to the end of a bumpkin 
under the cap of the how sprit. 

Mart'let. A martin (q. v.). Martlets 
in heraldry are little birds without feet, 
used to make a distinction in the escut- 
cheons of youngei brothers 

Mas'cle. In heraldry, a hearing in the 
form of a perforated lozenge. 

Mash, Ger. meisehtn, to m\x. 1 To mash 
is to beat into a confused mass. With 
brewers, to mix malt and water together 
in a mash-tub preparatory to brewing and 
distillation. This process is called mash- 
ing. 2. A mash is a sort of warm drink 

for a horse, made by pouring hot water 
on malt. 

Ma'bon , Fr maqon. A person employed 
under the direction of an architect in the 
raising of a stone building. The fits and 
aievpted masons form a very ancient so- 
ciety, so called because the founders of 
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the fraternity were persons of that craft 
or occupation, being incorporated by the 
pope, and endowed with certain Import- 
ant privileges. The society professes to be 
founded on the practice of social and 
moral virtue, and inculcates “ brotherly 
love, relief, and truth but it has long 
been nothing more than a wreck of the 
original institution. 

Ma'sonry. A term comprehending all 
works built with stone, and is of three 
sorts- (1.) Cut masonry, or plane ashlar, 
consisting of fair cut stones, as in the 
faces of the superior kinds of build- 
ings. (2.) Hammer-dressed masonry, in 
which the stones are squared and picked 
by the hammer. (3.) Rubble masonry, 
composed of stones merely axed on the 
face, and placed according to circum- 
stances. 

Mas'oha. A Jewish book containing 
critiques upon the Hebrew text of the 
Bible. 

Masorites. Hebrew rabbins, who in- 
terpreted the Scriptures by tradition, and 
invented the Hebrew points to fix the 
true reading and pronunciation. Hence 
thpse points are often termed Mason-tic 
points; and the expository work of the 
Masorites is termed the Masora. 

Masque, French for mask. J. A cover 

for the face. 2. A sort of theatrical 

drama, or rather histrionic spectacle, 
much patronised during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and in which the actors (ori- 
ginally) appeared with masks. 3. In 

architecture, a grotesquo piece of sculpture 
serving to till up some vacant space. 

Mass, Sax. ma esse. 1. The service of the 
Romish Church m the celebration of tho 

eucliarist. 2. The quantity of matter of 

which any body is composed. 3. In 

the, /me arts, a large quantity of matter of 
light or shade. 

Mas'seter, from puttr/rao/xeu, to chew. 
A short thick muscle of the lower jaw, 
situated on the side of the face, and which 
assists in masticating, by raising the jaw. 

Mas'stcot (Fr.). The yellow oxide of 
lead, used as a pigment. It is easily pre- 
pared by calcination of white lead, by 
further calcination it becomes red lead or 
minium. 

Mas'sive. In mineralogy; in mass : not 
having a regular form. 

Mast, Sax. maest, the mast of a ship. 
1 . Masts are of several kinds, as the main- 
mast, fore-mast, mizen-mast, lower-mast, 
top-mast, top gallant-mast, top-gallant- 
royal-mast. The mam-mast is the princi- 
pal mast of the ship , the fore-mast is that 
which stands near the stem, and is next 
in size to the main -mast, the mizen must 
is the smallest mast, and stands half way 
between the main mast and the stern ; a 
lower-mast is the lower part of a mast, 


which is composed of more than one piece ; 
a top-mast is raised on the head or top of 
a lower mast ; the top gallant-mast is again 
raised on the top of the top-mast, and the 
royal top-gallant-mast surmounts the top- 
gallant-mast ; a pole-mast is one formed of 
one piece of timber ; a made- mast consists 

of several pieces. 2. Sax. maeste, acorns. 

The fruit of the oak and beech. 

Mas'ter. A word found in all European 
languages with slight modifications of 
orthography, and signifying a chief di- 
rector. Masters m Chancery are assistants 
to the Lord Chancellor and Master of the 
Kolls. Master of the Faculties is an offlepr 
under the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
grants licenses and dispensations Master 
oj the Horse is an officer of the crown, 
who has charge of the royal stud. The 
Master of the Armoury has charge of the 
royal armour, and the Master of the Ward- 
robe has the care of the royal robes under 
the Lord Chamberlain . Master of the Rolls, 
a patent officer for life, who has custody 
of the rolls of Parliament, and patents 
which pass under the Great Seal, and oi 
the records of Chancery, commissions, 
deeds, &c., and who, in absence of the 
Lord Chancellor, sits as judge in the Court 
of Chancery. Master of a ship, the same 
as captain in a merchantman, but in a 
man-of-war he is an officer who takes 
rank immediately after the lieutenants, 
and navigates the ship under the direc- 
tion of the captain. Master at Arms, an 
officer in a ship of war who has charge 
of the small arms, exercises the petty 
officers, and observes the directions of 
the lieutenant a,t arms, &e. Master of 
Arts, an academical degree — the second at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but the first at 
the foreign universities, and for the most 
in those of Scotland. 

Mas'tersin'oehs. A class of poets who 
flourished in Germany in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

Mastic, ) 1. A resin obtained by making 

Mastich. j incisions in the Pistacia len- 
tisi-us, a tree cultivated in the Levant, 
and chiefly in the island of Chios. It is 
yellowish, brittle, and transparent; has 
a bitterish taste, and aromatic smell. It 
consists of two resins, one soluble in 
dilute alcohol, and both In strong alcohol. 
In this country mastic is used in the 
composition of the tougher kinds of var- 
nishes : on the continent, it constitutes 
an ingredient in plasters : and in Turkey, 
it is used in great quantities by the ladies 
as a masticatory — from which circum- 
stance it is said to take its name.-— 2. In 
botany. See Masticjh-hehb. 

Mas'tich-hfrb. Herb-mastich. The 
Thymus masUchma, a low shrubby plant, 
a native of Spain. It has a strong agree- 
able smell like mastic. 

Mastic-woc'j. The wood of the mastic* 
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tree (the Pistacia lentiscus), a tincture 
from, which is used in medicine. 

Mas'ticine. When mastic is digested 
in dilute alcohol, it does not dissolve 
completely: a soft elastic substance 
separates during the solution. This 
amounts to about a fifth of the mastic 
employed, and has, while moist, all the 
characters of caoutchouc, hut becomes 
brittle when dried. It therefore appears 
to be a peculiar principle, and has ac- 
cordingly been named mastictne. 

Mas'tiff, Lat. mastivus. The bull- dog. 
A variety of the rains familiar is, Lin., 
distinguished by its large head, pendent 
lips and ears, strength and courage. The 
English mastiffs were, in old times, held 
in such high estimation at Home, that 
an officer was appointed to breed and 
train them for tho sports of the amphi- 
theatre. 

Mas'todon, from puterras, the breast, 
and foout , a tooth. The name given by 
Cuvier to an extinct genus of mararai- 
ferous animals, in allusion to certain re- 
markable mamillary processes on the 
teeth: order Pachydrrmata : family Pro - 
bosetdiana. Two species have been found. 
The Great Mastodon (M gujanteum ) or 
Mammoth is the most celebrated species. 
It equalled the elephant in size , but 
with still heavier proportions. Its re 
mains are found in a high degree of 
preservation, and in great abundance, 
throughout all parts of North America. 
The M. angustidens was a third less than 
the Great Mastodon, and much lower on 
its legs. Its remains are found in Europe 
and South America. Not only the bones, 
but portions of the flesh and skin, and 
even whole carcases, of the Great Mas- 
todon have been found in icebergs and 
frozen g ravel , especially in Siberia. To- 
wards the end of the last century, an 
entire carcase, perfectly fresh, wus ex- 
posed, and at length fell to the ground, 
from a cliff of ice and gravel on the banks 
of the river Lena. 

Mab'toid, from puavrot, the breast, and 
iiSo ?, likeness; nipple-shaped. Applied 
In anatomy to parts from their shape, as 
the mastoid process of the temporal bone, 
mastoid foramen, &c. 

Mat, Eng. I)ut. Wei. Russ. matt : Ger. 
matte : Lat. 8p. Ir. matta. A texture of 
sedge, rushes, straw, rope-yarn, or other 
coarse material, used for covering floors, 
for packing fruits, and other purposes. 
Mats are principally manufactured in 
Russia, partly from flags, but chiefly from 
the inner bark of tho lime or linden tree. 
These latter are known in this country 
as bast mats. 

Match, Fr. miehe. 1. Borne combustible 
substance used for catching fire from a 
spark, as hemp, flax, cotton, Ac. 2. A 


sort of hempen rope, composed of three 
strands, slightly twisted together, and 
again covered with tow, and boiled in 
the lees of old wine, so that when lighted, 
it retains the flro, but burns slowly till 
wholly consumed. It is used In firing 
artillery, mines, fireworks, &c.-— — 3. See 
Matching. 

Match'ino of Wine Casks A method 
of preparing casks for wines, &c , to pre- 
serve the liquor from becoming vapid. 
It is done thus:— Slips of coarse linen 
cloth, &c. are dipped into melted sulphur 
to form matches , one of these matches is 
set on fire and Immediately plunged in 
the bung-hole of the cusk ; the cask is 
thereby tilled with sulphurous acid fumes, 
which are allowed to remain some hours 
with the bung tightly driven home, and 
the cask is then matched, and is ready to 
be filled. 

Mate. In a ship, a deputy of the mas- 
ter in a man-of-war, selected from the 
midshipmen. The boatswain, gunner, 
carpenter, &c., have also each their mates, 
taken from the crew. In merchantmen 
the mate is second in command ; but the 
law docs not recognise him otherwise 
than as a manner. In lurge ships there 
are often two or more mates. 

Mate'. The Paraguay name for the 
Ilex paraguensis, used in that country as 
tea is here. 

Ma'ier, Lat. for mother. Two mem 
branes of the brain are thus named, from 
an old notion, that all the other mem- 
branes of the body were derived from 
them, or from their protecting the brain. 

Mate'riaiism, from materia , matter. 
The doctrine of matinatists : the opinion 
of those who maintain that the soul 
of man is not a spiritual substance , dis- 
tinct from matter, but that it is the re- 
sult or effect of tho organisation of matter 
in the body. The materialist holds that 
the phenomenon of thought Is a function 
of the brain, just as the secretion of bilo 
is a function of the liver; and denies the 
distinct existence of the incorporeal 
being called the soul. 

Mati/ria Med'ica. A term including 
all those substances selected from the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, which are used in the cure of 
diseases : a catalogue of remedies. 

Mathematics, Lat. rnathemalica, from 
UM,Br}/Jt,a,Ttxr,. The science of quantity, 
or that science which considers magni- 
tudes as Pleasurable and computable. 
This science is divided into pure or specu- 
lative, which considers quantity abstract- 
ly , without relation to matter , and mixed, 
which treats of magnitude as subsisting 
in material bodies, and is consequently 
interwoven with physical considerations 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, and Conic Sections, are branches 
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of mathematics, all necessary for the pur- 
poses of astronomy, optics, hydrostatics, 
mechanics, navigation, fortification, &c. 

Mat'ins. In the Romish Church, the 
first part of the daily service. Fr. matin, 
morning. 

Mat'rasb, Fr. matras. A chemical ves- 
sel, having an oval-shaped body and a 
long neck, much used for digestions. 

Matrica'ria. A genus of herbaceous 
plants. Syngenesia — Poly, mperjlua. Name 
from matrix , the womb, because of its 
uses in diseases of the womb. The com- 
mon wild corn or dog’s chamomile, is a 
British species. The fever few (impro- 
perly feather few), is also a species (M. par - 
thentum.) 

Mairicula'tion, from matrictila, a re- 
gister. Registration of a name in admis- 
sion to membership, as in the universities 
Members are hence said to be matriculated. 

Ma'trix, Lat. fo womb, from mater, 
mother. A place where anything ir ge- 
nerated or formed. The matrix of a mineral 
or metallic ore is the substance in which 
it is immediately imbedded, or through 
which it is disseminated. 

Mathoss'. In the artillery, a soldier 
next in degree to a gunner, whom he as- 
sists in loading, &c. 

Mat'te. A crude black copper, reduced 
but not refined, from sulphur and other 
extraneous matters. 

Mat'tkr, Lat. Sp. and Ital. materia, 
that which is producod. The substance 
of which bodies are composed, usually 
divided by philosophical writers into four 
kinds, solid, liquid, aetiform, and tmpon- 
daable. Solid substances are those whose 
parts firmly cohere and resist impression ; 
liquids yield readily to impression , aert- 
fonn bodies are elastic fluids, comprehend- 
ing vapours and gases ; imponderable s are 
destitute of weight, as light, caloric, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism. 

MATrm'oi.A. Stock. A genus of plants, 
mostly herbaceous. I etr adynamia— Stlt- 
quosa. The gillyflower (M. tncana) is a 
native of England. 

Macmd. A weight used in the East In- 
dies. It varies in different provinces, but 
the factory maund is about 80 lbs. avoir. 

Mau'ndhil. In coal mines, a pick with 
two shanks. 

Macn'ds-thcrsdat. Mandate- Thurs- 
day. The Thursday before Good Friday , 
the day of command on which the Sa- 
viour gave his great mandate, that we 
should love one another. 

Maor, Congregation or Saint. A 
learned religious body of the Benedictine 
order, named after the place of their resi- 
dence, and established in 1618. 

Maurksqce'. In architecture, the style 
of building peculiar to the Moors and 
A tabs. 

Madsoli'om. A Latin term, from Mau- 


solus, king of Caria, to whom ArtemiBia, 
his widow, erected a stately monument, 
one of the wonders of the world, and 
hence used to denote any very sumptuous 
sepulchral monument. 

Maw'- worm. The Ascaris vermicularis , 
a species of entozoa found in the stomach. 

Maxil'la. 1. The jaw, both upper and 
under, from [xarraouMi, to chew. The 
lower jaw is called the maxilla inferior ; 

and the upper jaw the maxilla superior. 

2. The lower jaws only of insects are called 
maxilla!: they are placed behind the man 
dibles, and are principally employed in 
holding the substance on which the grind 
ing apparatus of the mandible Is exerted. 

Max'h i ary , Lat. maxiliaris. Appertain 
ing to the jaw (maxilla). 

Max'ima et Min'ima. In analysis and 
geometry, the greatest and least values of 
a variable quantity. The method of find- 
ing these values is termed Methodus de 
marimis et mtnimis. 

Max'imom. 1. In mathematics, the great- 
est quantity attainable in a given case. 
2. The greatest extreme as distin- 
guished from minimum. 

Mat. The fifth month of the year, 
reckoning from January. Named from 
Main, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
sacrifices were offered by the Romans on i 
the first day of this month. 

May'or. The chipf magistrate of a city • 1 

in London and York lie is called lord- 
mayor. The title is of doubtful origin. We 
have Fr. maire. Norm- matur, mair, meyre ; 
Wei. mafr, one who guards , matr y hvtwnl , 
a land-steward , matron, a dairy farmer , 
maircs, a female who superintends the 
dairy-women, maironi, superintendency, 
a keeper. A mayor, then, seems to have 
been originally an overseer, and among 
country gentlemen a steward or kind of 
domestic bailiff, render ed iu the writings 
of the middle nges, milieus. 

M ayoraz'go (Span). The right of the 
eldest born, in noble families, to inherit 
certain property on condition of trans- 
mitting it entire to those possessed of the 
same right on his decease. 

M.D. Medicines Doctor. Doctor of me 
dicine. 

Mead. Metheglin. A liquor made by 
boiling with water the honey-combs from 
which the honey has been’drnined out, 
and fermenting: it was long the favourite 
drink of the northern nations, but is now 
little used. It takes its name from the 
northern word for honey. 

Meal, Ger. tnehl, Dutch meel. The 
edible part of grain and pulse, ground into 
a species of coarse flour. The varieties are 
characterised by prefixing the nameof the 
grain , as oat-meal, barley-meal, &c. 

Mean. The middle between two ex- 
tremes. An arithmetical mean is half the 
stun of the two extremes. Thus if the 
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extremes are 2 and 6, the arithmetical 
2 + 6 

mean is - ,j- — 4. A geometrical mean 
is the square root of the product of the 
J wo extremes. Thus, the extremes being 
2 and 8, the geometrical mean is m^/ 2 X 8 
— 4. A harmontcal mean is the reoipr' cal 
of the arithmetical mean between the re- 
ciprocals of the given extremes. 

Mfanptu'na. Brain-stone, brain-coral. 
Madrepores, in which the lamina* assume 
a meandering direction. These are large 
hemispherical corals, having their surface 
covered with serpentine ridges and de- 
pressions, resembling the convolutions of 
the brain, from which circumstance they 
have been called brain-stone. 

Measb. The quantity of 500. 

Mea'sues, rubeola. A disease known 
by inflammatory fever, hoarseness, dry 
cough, sneezing, drowsiness, during the 
first three days, when an eruption of small 
red spots, discernible by the touch, ap- 
pears, and ends in mealy desquamation. 

Meas'ure. That by which extent or di- 
mension is known. 1. The standard mea- 
sure of length is a yard, and of liquids a 

gallon. 2. Any quantity assumed, as 

one or unity, and by which the quantities 
of other similar things are expressed. 
'1 bus the measure of a line is some other 
assumed line, as an inch, a foot, a yard, 
Ac. In music, the interval or space of 
time between the rising and falling of the 
hand or foot of him who beats time, is 
termed measure, as it regulates the time 
ol dwelling on each note. In poetry , the 
manner of combining the quantities, or 
the long and short syllables, is termed 
» rnasure, and is of different kinds , as hex- 
ameter, pentameter, iambics, &o. Tn geo- 
logy, synonymous with beds or strata ; as 
coal measures. 

Mea'tcs, Lat., from meo, to flow. A 
passage, as that leading to the ear, called 
the meatus auditortus, and is either exter- 
nal or internal. 

Mei'kin'ical. 1. Belating to mechanics. 
Tlius, the force produced by any machine, 
for tlie accomplishment of any particular 
purpose, is called mechanical jwwer ; and 
those simple agents employed m produc- 
ing mechanical power, and of which all 
machines are essentially composed, are 
termed mechanical powers, and their appli- 
cation constitutes the science of mechanics. 
’1 lie mechanical powers are usually divided 
into six classes ; the lever, the wheel and 
axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, the 
wedge, and the screw , but all these are re- 
ducible to two, the lever and the inclined 
plane Some, however, regard the pulley 
as a distinct mechanical power. 2. Me- 

chanical philosophy is that which explains 
the phenomena of nature, and the opera- 
tions of corporeal things ou the principles 


of mechanics, viz. motion, gravity, ar- 
rangement, disposition, magnitude of the 
parts which compose bodies , called by 
some corpuscular philosophy 3 In ma- 

thematics, the term mechanical is employ* d 
to denote a construction of a problem” by 
the assistance of instruments, as the du- 
plication of the cube and quadrature of 
the circle. A mechanical solution in a so 
lution of a pioblem, effected either by je- 
peated trials, or by using lines in the 
solution which are not truly geoiue 
trical, or by organical construction A 
mechanical curve is one which, according 
to Descartes, cannot be defined by any 
algebraical equation. Leibnitz and others 
call these curves transcendental. 

Mechxn'ics, from a machine. 

A branch of practical mathematics which 
treats of motion and moving powers, their 
nature and laws, and their effects in ma- 
chines. The term is equally applied to the 
doctrine of equilibrium of powers, more 
properly called statics ; and to that science 
which treats of the generation and commu- 
nication of motions, which constitutes 
dynamics, or mechanics strictly so called. 
The science is further diuded into prac- 
tical mechanics, which treats of the me- 
chanical powers, and rational met homes, 
which treats of the theory of motion. 

Mkcman'ks’ Institutes. The name 
given to the moans by which Instruc- 
tion is communicated to tradesmen 
and mechanics, in large towns ; originally 
put in operation by Dr. Dirkbeck, in 
1800. 

Mech'anibm. 1. Construction of parts 
depending on each other in any compli- 
cated machine designed for a purpose. 

2. Action of a machine according to 

the laws of mechanics. 

Mmh'anists. Those philosophers who 
refer all the changes in the universe to tho 
operation of mechanical forces. 

Mechi.o’ic Acid. An acid formed by 
passing a current of chlorine over meco 
nine in fusion. 

Meguo acan. White Jalap. The root of 
the Convolvulus mechoacanna, brought 
from Mcchoacnn in Mexico. It is u slow 
purgative, but safe. 

Mki oh'ic Acid. An acid obtained from 
opium (meconium). It crystallises in white 
transparent scales, yields pyromecomc 
acid by distillation, and is converted into 
oxalic acid by dilute nitric acid. 

Mec'onine. A peculiar principle con- 
stituting about of opium (meco- 

nium). It is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and crystallises, from its solutions, 
in six-sided prisms, with dihedral sum- 
mits. It was called by M. Couerbe, viho 
discovered it, hyponitromeconic acid. 

Meco nium. 1. Opium. The Inspissated 
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juice of the poppy, pt^xur. 2. The 

faeces of an infant. 

Mem'al, Fr. midailU. A piece of metal 
usually in the form of a coin, and impressed 
with some particular stamp, intended to 
commemorate some particular person, 
action, or event 

Medat/mon, Fr. from medal 1. In nu- 
mismatirs, a large antique stampormedal. 

2. In architecture , any circular tablet 

on which are embossed figures or busts. 

Me'dijeval. Relating to the middle 
ages. 

Me'diae, putbou, middle. The three 
letters b, g, and d, in the Greek alphabet 
are so called, as being between their 
tenues p , c, t, and aspirates ph, ih, th 

Ml'pian, Lat. media mo, An epithet 
applied by anatomists to parts, from their 
situation between other parts. 

Mk'iiunt, from medius. A name in 
music for the third above the key note, 
because it divides the interval between 
the tonie and dominant into two-thirds. 

Memas'i-inum. In anatomy, the mem- 
braneous septum formed by the duplica- 
ture of the pleura, that divides theeavity 
of the ehest into two parts- quasi m 
medio stuns as being in the middle. 

MKnuiisA'TioN. The annexation of the 
smaller German sovereignties to larger 
states, which took place in 1806. 

Med'icink, Lat. medtnna, from medico, 
to heal. The science and art which re- 
late to the preservation of health, and 
the alleviation or cure of disease. Medi- 
cine admits of numerous divisions, of 
which the most general are Physi- 
ology, which teaches the healthy func- 
tions of the body ; Pathology, which 
teaches its morbid conditions , Semtotus, 
which teaches the symptoms of disease , 
Hygiene, which teaches how to preserve 
health ; Therapeutics, which teaches how 
to treat diseases, and includes phi/stc, sur- 
gery, and obstetrics ; and Pharmacy, which 
teaches the nature and virtues of drugs, 
and the mode of preparing and adminis- 
tering them. 

Mepi'etab Ltn'oujE. In law, a jury, 
one half of which are natives, and the 
other half foreigners, impanelled in cases 
where the party to he tried is a foreigner. 

Me'dium. The Latin word lor middle. 
Anything intervening. In physic, that 
space or region through which a body in 
motion passes to any point , thus, air is 
the medium through which bodies move 
near the surface of the earth , water is 
the medium through which fishes move ; 
glass is a medium through which light 
passes, and we speak of resisting media, 
refracting media, &c. In logic, the mid- 
dle term of a syllogism is called the media, 
being the argument or reason why the 
greater extreme is affirmed or denied of 
the less. Medium also denotes the means 


or Instrument by which anything is ac- 
complished. Thus, money is our medium 
of commerce ; and news are communi- 
cated through the medium of the press. 

Medui/ia. 1. The marrow; quasi m 

medio ossts. 2. The pith or pulp of 

vegetables. 3. The white substance of 

the brain, of which the medulla spinalis 
or spinal marrow is a continuation. 

Meiujl'i.ary Sheath. In botany, a 
thin layer of vessels, surrounding the 
pulp of exogenous plants. 

Medoi/lin. The pith of the sun-flower 
( Heltanthus annuus ) which, on distilla- 
tion, affords ammonia, leaving a char- 
coal of a metallic appearance, and a 
colour similar to that of bronze. Medul- 
lin is found m a few other vegetables. 

Medu's^e, from puiboveru 1. A genus of 
Zoophytes, furnished superiorly with a 
disk more or less convex, resembling the 
head of a mushroom, called the umbella, 
the alternate contractions and dilatations 
of which assist the locomotion of the 
animal : order Stmpltcta, Cuv. The Me- 
dusa; approach nearly to the fluid state, 
appearing like a soft and transparent 
jelly, which, by spontaneous decompo- 
sition after death, or by the application 
of heat, is resolved into an almost limpid 

watery fluid. 2. In mythology, the 

chief of the Gorgons. 

Mke'rschaum, Germ, for Sea-froth. A 
white mineral, of an earthy appearance, 
always soft, but dry to the touch. It 
consists, according to Klaproth, of silica 
415, magnesia 18 25, water and carbo- 
nic acid 39. When first dug it is soft and 
greasy, and lathers like soap, on which 
account the Tartars use It for washing 
linen. The Turkey tobacco-pipes are 
made of it. 

Megai.b'siah Games, from petyets, great. 
A magnificent Roman exhibition of the 
circus, in honour of Cybele. 

Megaio'nvx, from psiyoti, great, and 
ov 0 $, a claw. A huge fossil raammiferous 
animal, so named from the great size of 
Its claw hones : order Edentata, Cuv. 
It has been found in the floor of a cavojn 
m the limestone of Virginia, in America. 

MEGAU)8Au'uus,from ptAyas, gveat, and 
a lizard. A genus of fossil am- 
phibious animals, of great size, belong- 
ing to the Saurian tribe. According to 
Cuvier the Megalosaurus must have mea- 
sured from 50 to 70 feet in length ; and 
its structure partook of the crocodile and 
monitor Its remains have been found 
in the oolite and the wealden. 

Meqanvc'terans, from piiyots, and 
vvxrtys, great hats. The first division 
of the order Cheiroptera. They inhabit 
the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Polynesia , but are not found in America. 
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Meoa'rian School of Philosophy. 
Founded at Megara by the disciples of 
Socrates. 

Mec/ascope, fjut'yoc.%, and rzoirtu, I view. 
An optical instrument for the examina- 
tion of bodies of considerable dimen- 
sions. 

Mkoathe'rium, from fxiya<;. great, and 
6vt $'iov, a wild beast. An extinct mam- 
nufeious animal, of great size, belonging 
to the order Edentata, Cuv. Fossil re- 
mains of this huge animal have been dis- 
covered in the alluvial deposits of the 
Pampas of South America. It appears 
to have lived on roots, and to have been 
covered with a bony coat of armour, to 
defend it against the claws of beasts of 
prey. Its length appears to have been 
about 1 2 feet, and its height between 7 
and 8 feet. 

Me'oium. A species of cephalalgia or 
head-ache, arising from the state of the 
stomach. The term is synonymous with 
hnmerania, from which it is probably 
derived through the medium of the 
French migraine. 

Mklai.eu'ca. An extensive genus of 
plants, mostly shrubs — Polyadelphia — Ico- 
sandna. Named from /xtketi, black, and 
At vxot, white, by Llnnsuus, for some rea- 
son not known, unless it be a mistransla- 
tion of the Malay name of the then only 
known species, the Caju-pnti (white-tree), 
and that which is said to afford the caje- 
put oil. All the species except this (M. 
Irucadendron ) are natives of New Hol- 
land. 

Mei.ampo'diuk. A genus of annual 
plants. Syngenesia — Poly, necessaria. Hot 
climates. Melampodiwn is also the old 
name of the black hellebore, from Melam- 
pus, the shepherd who first used it. 

Mkl'ancholy, from pceX at, black, and 
•£<jA f], bile. A well-known form of insa- 
nity, thus named from its having been 
anciently supposed to proceed from re- 
dundance of black bile. 

Mkla'nia. The name given by La- 
marck to a genus of molluscs. Order 
Pectmibranehiata : family Trochvida, Cuv. 
The melania inhabit rivers ; the shell is 
thick and spiral, and the animal is fur- 
nished with long tentacula. 

Mel'anite, from puXat(, black. The 
black garnet ; a mineral of the gem order, 
found in the basalt of Bohemia, and in a 
rock at Frescati, near Home. Its colour 
is velvety black. 

Mllano'sis, from puiXoii, black. A spe- 
cies of morbid deposit of black matter, 
chiefly attacking the cellular and adipose 
textures of the body, giving rise to black 
cancer, a malignant and incurable disease. 
It more commonly attacks horses than 
men, and especially white horses. 


Melan'terite, Native sulphate 

of iron. 

Me'i.as, pLiXas- A disease endemial in 
Arabia , it consists in the formation of 
dark spots on the skin. 

Me'lasm, from pciAtts , black. A disease, 
which sometimes appears upon the tibia 
of aged persons, in the form of a livid 
black spot, but which speedily degene- 
rates into a foul ulcer. 

Melas'oma. A family of unmixed black 
or ciuerous-coloured coleopterous insects, 
whence the name from yttiActs, black. 
They are mostly apterous , their antenna* 
entirely or partly granose. The man 
dibles are bifld, and the eyes oblong and 
prominent. They generally live in the 
ground, either in sand or under stones, 
and frequently in cellars and other dark 
places. 

Mklas'ses, from pnXetSt black. The 
[ sirup which drains from Muscovado 
sugar: treacle. 

Melchisedk'cians. In ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a name applied to several sects of 
early heretics, from their peculiar opi- 
nions concerning Mclehlsedec. 

Melea'oris. A genus of gallinaceous 
birds, of which the common turkey (ill. 
gallopavo , Ian.), introduced into Europe 
from America, was for a long time the 
only species known ; but a second species, 
the M. ocellata, Cuv., from the Bay of 
Honduras, has lately been described : it 
is almost equal to the peacock in the bril 
liuncy of its colours, particularly in the 
supphire-eoloured spots, surrounded with 
circles of gold and ruby, which decorate 
the tail. Meleagris is the Greek name of 
the Guinea-hen, erroneously applied by 
Linnaeus to the turkey. 

Me'le 3. A genus of carnivorous mam- 
malia. the badgers, placed by Linna i us 
with the raccoons in the genus Vrsns 
There are two species, the European 
badger and the American badger 

Mft.e'ti ans. In ecclesiastical history, the 
partisans of Meletius. bishop of Lyeopo- 
lis, in Egypt, who was charged with sa- 
crificing to idols. 

Mki/ica. The mclic- grass : a genus of 
perennials. Triandna — Digynia. The 
name was anciently given to a species of 
millet. All the species are hardy, and 
two arc indigenous to Britain. 

Mklilo'tus, 1 An extensive genus of 

Meul'ot. j herbaceous plants. JHa- 
delphia — Dfcandria. Name from met, 
honey, and lotus (q.v.). All the species 
are hardy, and one is indigenous to 
Britain. 

Meus'sa. Balm. A genus of plants 
mostly perennials. Ihdyuamia — Oymno - 
spermia. Name from puXic'tnx,, a bee, be- 
cause bees gather honey from it. The 
greater and lesser culamiut ore the only 
su2 
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British species. The officinal balm is a 
native of the south of Europe, but is now 
common in our gardens. 

Maura's. In zoology, a genus of beau- 
tiful corals , also a genus of butterflies. 

Mklliphaoans, from and tpxyai, 

1 eat. Birds which feed on the nectar of 
flowers. 

Mi.l'mtb. Honey -stone. A mineral of 
a yellowish colour like honey (mel), and 
resinous aspect, found at Artern in Thu- 
ringia. It is a mellate of alumina. 

Mki.ut'ic Acid. An acid which is found 
associated with alumina in the mineral 
called niellite. It crystallises in small 
colourless needles, has no smell, but a 
strong acid taste , is permanent In the 
air, and soluble in water and alcohol. It 
is, according to Liebig and Peloure, C4 O 4 
II, but is not resolvable into C 4 ()a + 
O li, without decomposition 

Mki/ion. A new compound of carbon 
and nitrogen, discovered by Liebig, by 
heating bi-sulphocyamdc of meicurj 
The mellou remains at the bottom of the 
retort 111 the form of a yellow powder. 

Mei.'oduame, I from (juko song and 

Mn oura'ma, I drama (q v.). A dra- 
matic performance in which music is in- 
termixed. It differs from the opera in 
this, that the actors do not sing but 
declaim, the music only filling up the 
pauses with strains suitable to the sub- 
ject. Melodramas are commonly romantic. 

Mb 1 . 0 m , a song. A succession 

of sounds so modulated as to please the 
ear. U is the effect of a single voice or 
instrument, in which respect it differs 
from harmony. 

Mi i/ob The name of a genus of hetero- 
mcrous Coleoptera, belonging to Cuvier’s 
family of Trachelides and tribe of Can- 
t handle In some districts of Spain, 

meloes are employed in plare of cautha- 
ndcs, or are mixed with them They are 
also employed by farriers, and they were 
formerly regarded as a specific in hydro- 
phobia. Tbej answer to the Buprestts of 
the ancients , insects which were believed 
to kill such cattle as swallowed them 
while grazing. The oil beetle is the best 
known species of meloes, properly so 
' called; but the genus rncloe, Lin., com- 
! prehends also the genus Canthans, Geoff, 

I or Lytta , Fab. 

| Mblocox'tha. A division of the genus 
1 Senrabieus, or beetle. 

| Mel'on, from pukov, an apple. A name 
| of certain plants and their fruit. The 
1 melon, properly so called {Cucumis tnelo), 

1 is an annual, of which several varieties 
1 are cultivated. It is a native of warm 
climates. The water-melon (Cucurbit a 
1 c Ur nil m), is also an annua), a native of 
j the South of Europe, &c. The rnuak- 
I melon ( Cucurbita moschata), is likewise 


an annual, a native of the West Indies. 
These plants are much valued for their 
fruit, which is sweet and delicious, hut 
only matured by exposure to a hot sun. 
The melon-tlilstle is a species of cactus. 

Melo'thria. A genus of plants. Trt- 
atulrta — Monogynta. Name borrowed from 
the pAikuOfov of Dioscondes. The best 
known species is the American Bryony {M. 
pendnla), the berries of which are pickled 
and used as capers in the West Indies, &c. 

Meu’o'mene, {Atkcro/uai, I sing. Tlie 
muse who presides over tragedy. 

Membra'na Tvmp'ani. The drum of the 
ear. 

Membrana'ckocs, Lat. membranaeeut , of 
the nature of membrane. Applied in ana- 
tomy and botany to ligaments, tunhs, 
&c ; and to leaves, pods, &c., of a thin 
and pliable texture. 

Mim'hrane, Lat. membrana. A thin 
and expanded substance, composed of cel- 
lular texture, the elastic fibres of which 
are so arranged and woven together ns to 
allow of great pliability The membranes 
of animals consist of concrete gelatine, 
and, like skin, are convertible into leather 
bj tanning. The term is also extended 
by analogy to parts of vegetables of a 
membranaceous texture. 

Membranol'oov, from membrana and 
koyos, discourse. A hybrid term, used to 
designate that branch of anatomy which 
treats of the membranes of the body. 

Mem'oir, from Fr. mernoire , memory. 

1. A species of history describing trans- 
actions and events, in which some parti- 
cular person had a principal share, written 
cither by the person liiiusclf, or by a dif- 
ferent person. 2. The recorded pro- 

ceedings of a scientific society. 

Memorial. In diplomacy, a species of 
informal state paper, much used in nego- 
tiations. 

Mkmo'ria Tfph'nica. Technical or arti- 
ficial memory. A name for any contri- 
vance for assisting the memory. 

Mi.m'ouv, Lat. mernini , I remember. 
The power of having what was once pei 
ceived recalled to the mind, accompanied 
b * a consciousness of past existence. 

Men aoj'anite. An ore of titanium, 
found in the bed of a rivulet, which flows j 
into the valley ofMenaean,in Cornwall. | 
It occurs in very flat angular grains of a ■ 
greyish block colour, and a semi-metallm 
lustre. Sp gr. 4 - 4. It contains 51 oxide I 
of iron, and 45’5 of oxide of titanium, as- j 
sociated with 3 * of silica. It tinges bo I 
rax of a greenish colour. I 

Men'dicants. Beggars. Several orders I 
of monks, who live on alms, are so named. 1 

Mf/ne, A Chaldean word, signifying 1 
“he has numbered,” or“ he has counted ” I 

M kn'i o i s , a famil y of Acan thopterygious . 
fishes, distinguished by the extreme ex- 1 
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tcnsibiUty and retractility of their upper 
jaw. 

Mknin'oeal. Relating to the meninges 
or membranes of the brain. See Me.ninx. 

Menin'gitis. Inflammation of the men- 
inges, or membranes of the brain or spinal 
cord. 

Mk'ninx, purgny^. A name formerly 
eommonto all the membranes of the body, 
but now appropriated to those of the 
brain. Plural, meninges. 

Menis'cus, Lat. from ^ vjtrxog, a little 
moon. A lens convex on one side, and 
concave on the other. See Lf.ns. 

Mknibper'mic Aud. An acid obtained 
from the berries of the Memspermum coc- 
culua , a shrub which grows in the East 
Indies. It is an insipid crystalline sub- 
stance, little soluble iu water, and forms 
witli the alkalies and some other bases 
crystalilzable compounds or menisper- 
tnates. Little is known of this acid, or of 
the salts which it forms. 

Menispek'mum. Moon-seed. A genus 
of shrubby plants. Dioeeia—Doderandria. 
Named from pvr,vri, the moon, and 
seed, in allusion to the orescent form of 
the seeds. The berries of the M. cocculus 
are highly poisonous and inebriating, and 
are supposed to impart that power to 
most of the London porter. 

Men'ivkr. A small white animal of 
Russia ; also its fur, which is much valued. 

Men'nonites- A title of the Anabap- 
tists of Holland, derived from their leader, 
Menno. 

Mknouran'chus. The name given by 
Harlan to a genus of Batraohinns, closely 
allied to the Tritons or Aquatic Sala- 
manders. The species most known is the 
M lateralis, Hail., or Triton lateralis, Say 
It inhabits the great lakes of North Ame- 
rica, and attains a length of between two 
and three feet. 

Mcnoss'om k. The name gi ven by Harlan 
to a genus of Batrachians, clo-ely allied 
to the Salamanders. The Hellbender 
(Salamandra gigunlva, Barton), is the best 
known species. It inhabits the lakes and 
rivers of the interior of North America. 
The reptile is about 18 inches long, and 
of a blackish blue colour. 

Mun'scruum. Solvent. All liquids are 
so called, which arc used as dissolvents, 
infusions, decoctions, &c. The most com- 
mon Is water. The term menstruum is 
derived from metms, a month, and its use 
is supposed to have originated in some 
notion of the old chemists, about the in- 
fluence of the moon in the preparation of 
dissolvents. 

Mensura'tion, from mensura, measure. 
A branch of mathematics which treats of 
the measurement of the extensions, ca- 
pacities, solidities, &c. of bodies. 2. 

The result of measuring. 


Men'tha. 3Tint. An extensive genus of 
perennial plants. IHdynamia — ■ Gymno- 
spermia. Name, from Minthe, who was 
changed Into this herb. Of 41 species, 
23 arc natives of Britain. Among theso 
are the spear-mint, the marsh-mint, the 
pepper-mint, the bergamot, the water, 
corn, field, meadow, fen, and brook-mint, 
and the penny-royal or pudding-grass. 

Men'tum (Lat.), chin In mammalogy , 
the anterior and inferior margin of the 
lower jaw. 

Menu', Institutes of. The most cele- 
brated code of Indian law, civil and reli- 
gious; so termed from its author Menu, 
Monou, or M. 

Mentan'thes. Buckbean or water-tre- 
foil. A genus of one species. Pentamlria 
— Monogyiua. Named from a month, 

and avOot , a flower, because it keejis in 
flower about a month. Europe. 

Ment'nger, /xrtVtyZ, membrane. The 
membranes which cover the brain. 

Mkphit'ic, from mephitis, an ill smell. 
Offensive to the smell ; noxious. For- 
merly carbonic acid was termed mephitic 
acid and nitrogen, mephitic air. 

Meuhi'tis, a genus of carnivorous 
mammalia of the digitigrade tribe — the 
Skunks , remarkuble for their horrible 
foetid exhalations: whence the name me- 
phitis, an ill smell. The most common 
species is the American skunk [M puto- 
rius) somewhat resembling the badgor. 

Mercator’s Chart. A chart in which 
the parallels of latitude and the meri- 
dians are represented by straight lines, 
invented by Gerard Mercator. 

Mercuria'lis. Mercury. A genus of 
plants. Ih'Tcxa — Enneandria. Named 
after Mercvrius, the discoverer of it. 
There are five species, natives of Eu- 
rope , two are British. 

Mbii'iijRy, Lat. Mercuriw. 1. The god of 
eloquence and commerce; his name is 
said to be formed from merer a or mercor. 
2. Quicksilver: a metal which re- 
mains fluid at ordinary temperatures, hut 
becomes solid, ductile, aud malleable 
when its temperature is reduced 40 de- 
grees below zero of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. It boils at 65()° 1*\, and distils off 
in an elastic vapour, which, being con- 
densed by cold, forms purified mercury, 
up. gr. 13 6, at 60°. Its colour is that of 
pure silver ; it has no taste or smell, com- 
bines readily with certain metals, as 
gold, silver, zinc, tin, and bismuth, form- 
ing mercurial alloys or amalgams. It is 
this property which makes it so exten- 
sively useful in the extraction of gold and 
silver from their ores, in gilding, plating, 
silvering looking- glasses, Ac It occurs, 
(1.) Native, adhering in small globules to 
the surface of cinnabar; (2.) Iu union 
with silver in the native amalgam of sii- 
r u 3 
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ver, which occurs in Hungary, Sweden, 
Spain, and some other places ; (3.) In 
combination with sulphur forming cin- 
nabar ; (4.) Combined with chlorine, 
forming horn-mercury. It is obtained 
from its ores by distillation. Mercury 
is used in barometers and thermometers, 
and very extensively in medicine, in the 
forms of blue pill, calomel, and corrosive 
sublimate. It is also used us a pigment in 
vermilion. 3. In astronomy, the small- 

est of the primary planets, and the near- 
est to the sun, for which reason, though 
it emits a bright light, it is seldom seen. 
Diameter 3180 miles, distance from the 
sun,; JO, 84 1,468 miles; sidereal revolution, 
days, 23 hours, 15', 44"; rotation on its 
*xis, Id. Oh. 5', 28‘3". Light compared 
with that at the earth about 7 times. 
Character $ • Named from its appa- 
rent quick motions, after Mercury, the 

messenger of the gods. 4. In botany. 

See Mehctirialis. 

Meh'cv-Seat. In scripture antiquities , 
the propitiatory : a covering of the ark 
of the covenant. It was of gold, and its 
ends were fixed to two cherubim, whose 
wings extended forward, and formed a 
kind of throne for the Almighty. 

Mek'okh, from mergo , to merge. A 
term in law for the merging or drown- 
ing of a less estate in a greater. 

Mer'ops, a diver. The Latin name of 
some aquatic bird : applied by Lmmeus 
I as the generic name of the goosander, and 
bj Brisson as the generic name of the 
diver, of which llliger forms the genus 
I JEndytes (q. v.). The genus Meryus, Lin., 
I comprehends all those palmipedes ot the 
j Lamellirostrlne family, in w'hioh the bill 
I is thinner and more cylindrical than that 
| of the ducks ; armed along ita edges with 
j small pointed teeth, like those of a saw, 

I mid having the upper mandible hooked. 

I They live on lakes and ponds, where they 
i ar( , \ ery destructive to fish. The goosan- 
i der [31. merganser , Lin.), is well known. 

1 MewioTan, from meridtes for medultes, 

i mid day ; noon. 2. In astronomy and 

1 j pography, a great circle supposed to puss 
through the poles, zenith, and nadir, of 
i any given place, intersecting the equi- 
j nociial and equator at right angles. 

I livery place hus its meridian, and w hen 
j the sun arrives at this circle, it is noon or 
i mid-day, whence the name. The first 
I meridian is that from which longitudes 
are reckoned. The choice is entirely ar- 
bitrary. In British works the longitude 

reckoned from Greenwich. 3. The 

meridian of a globe is the brazen circle in 
which it turns, and by which it is sup- 
pot ted. The magnet ir meridian is a great 
i circle passing through the magnetic poles. 
[ The meridian altitude of a heavenly body, 
is its altitude when on tlip meridian. The 


meridian line, (1.) On a dial, is the same 
as the 12 o’clock hour line ; (2.) On Gun- 
ter's scale a line divided unequally 
towards 87°, corresponding to the meri- 
dian in Mercator’s chart. 

MeridTonal. In navigation. (1.) By 
meridional distance is meant the distance 
between the meridians of two places : 
otherwise called departure (q. v.). (2.) 
Meridional parts, are the parts of the 
increased meridians, according to Mer- 
cator’s chart, which increase in propor- 
tion to the cosines of the latitudes to 
radius, or simply as the secants, the ra- 
dius being constunt. 

Meki'no. The Spanish sheep: a va- 
riety remarkable for the fineness of their 
fleece. 

Meiu'ones. A genus of rodent mamma- 
lia, separated from the Gerbils by F. Cu- 
vier. The most known species is the 
jumping mouse (Mus canadensis, Penn.) 
of North America. It much resembles 
our mouse, but its colour is lighter, and 
it is more active in summer, and spends 
the winter in a state of lethargy, shut up 
in its burrow'. 

Mkk'lin (French). A species of hawk. 

It is the smallest bird of the liawk-tribe. 

Mini lon (French). That part of a pa- 
rapet which lies between two embra- 
sures. 

Mi.r'maid. Maul of the Sea. A fabu- 
lous creature, described as having the 
head and body of a woman with the tail 
of a fish. Some doubted the existence of 
mermen, who thoroughly believed in the 
existence of mermaids ! The prototy pe 
of the fables about mermaids is the Du- 
gong (q. v.). 

Me'rops. The name given by Linna>us 
to a genus of passerine birds — the Bee- 
eaters, of the Tenulrostrine family. Their 
flight is similar to that of the swallows; 
and they pursue insects in great flocks, 
but especially bees and wasps ; by which 
they are never stung. Name 
from and ei*p ? 

Me' uos (Gr.). In architecture, the plane 
face between the channels in the tri- 
glyphs of the Doric order. 

Mesemurvan'tuemum. Fig-marigold. 

A genus of plants, of which 228 species 
are enumerated by Don : class Icosandna : 
order Bvntagynia. Name from /uiiroe, 
middle, i fx^vo, embryo, and a 

fiow'er. The species are all natives of J 
warm climates, and mostly of the C. G. [ 
Hope. | 

Mes'entert, from psitres, middle, and | 
ivn^ov, an intestine. A membrane plaepd j 
in the middle of the intestines, and to | 
which they are attached, to prevent them 
from becoming entangled with each other ; 
by con volutions. It is formed by a du j 
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plica ture of the peritoneum. Epithets 
mesenteric and meseraic. 

Mks'lin, from Fr. mesler, tnfler, to 
mix. A mixture of various sorts of 
gi ain ; especially a mixture of wheat and 
r\ (\ 

Mvswe. An old French term (pron. 
man), and signifying middle or interren- 
» >ir/, as a mesne lord, that is, a loid who 
holds land of a superior, but grants It to 
another person. 

Mesne pRor ess is that part of the pro- 
ci edings of suit which intervenes be- 
tw pen the original process or writ and 
tl o final issue, and which issues, pend- 
ing the suit, on the collateral matter. 

JiWocouj*. That part of the mesen- 
tery to which the colon is attached 

Mks'olaue, from fjmroi » and XafJ&etvu, 
I take. An instrument for finding two 
mean proportionals between two given 
lines, required in the duplication of the 
cube. 

Mi.soein'tt.uM, fjutrtx; and tpvXXov, leaf. 
The tissue forming the fleshy part of a 
leaf, between the upper and lower integu- 
ments, 

Mksothe'nar, from /lmo-i s?, middle, and 
•Shvaij, the palm. The muscular mass 
forming the palm of the hand, consisting 
of the abductor and part of the short 
flexor ot i lie thumb. 

Mkmitho rax, putro? and chest. 

The posterior segment of the aiitrunk of 
insects, bearing the posterior wings and 
legs. 

Mis'oT\rE, from ju,uro{, middle, and 
vuTtOiy form ; prismatic zeolite. A RimpJe 
mineral, which occurs regularly crystal- 
| li-t I in drusy cavities, or in veins in 
, secondary trap rocks. Colours white, 
i eii . j ellow , and brown. Sp. gr. 2'3. 

Mi.s'senokr. One who executes a mes- 

fc’i-e. 2. In Scotland, a bailiff. 3. In 

a .slnp, a small cable of (50 fathoms in 
length, wound round the capstan, and 
having its two ends lashed together. It 
is used iu weighing anchor. 

Mi s'suaok. In law, a dwelling-house 
and adjoining land, appropriated to the 
use of the household. The term is from 
the old French meson, meson age , a house 
• or house-room. The French now write 
j mat ton. 

i Mf-stin's. In Spanish America, the 

child of a Spaniard, or creole, and a 
i native Indian. 

I Mei acar'pcs, from /Atm, beyond, and 
I j ea^sra*, the wrist. That part of the hand 
, which is between the wrist and the 
l fingers. 

I Metabo'lians. Insects which undergo 

; a metamorphosis, and which are usually 
» tted with wings in their final state: 

1 from puTafiaX \cu, to change. 


Metach'ronism, from /Atr», beyond, 
and time. An error in chronology 

by placing an event after its real time. 

Met'al (Ban. and Fr. metal ; Germ, 
and Sw. met all ; Lat. metallum ; Gr. 
fMTttXXov). Metals are distinguished by 
the following general characters: — (1.) 
They possess a peculiar lustre, which 
continues in the streak and in their 
smallest fragments ; (2.) They are fusible , 
by heat, and in fusion retain their lustre 
and opacity ; (3.) They are all, except 
selenium, excellent conductors of elec- > 
trieitv and caloric; (1.) Many of them < 
may bo extended under the hammer, and j 
are called malleable , or under the roll- ( 
ing press, and are called luminablc , or ] 
draw r n into wire, and are called ductile , J 
(5.) 'When exposed to the action of oxy- , 
gen, chlorine, or iodine, at an elevated 
temperature, they generally take fire, 
and combining with one or other of these 
three elementary dissolvents in definite 
proportion, are converted into earthy- 
looking bodies, devoid of metallic lustre, 
called oxides, chlorides, and iodides ; (G.) 
They are capable of combining in their 
melted state with each other, in almost 
every proportion, constituting the im- 
portant order of metallic alloys, in which 
the characteristic lustre and tenacity are 
preserved.— From a consideration of those 
properties metals may be divided into 
many classes ; but the most modern classi- 
fication is formed from a consideration of j 
their chemical properties. Thus, seven | 
form with ox ) gen bodies possessed of «1- | 

kaline properties ; viz., potassium, sodi- j 
um, lithium, barium, strontium, calcium, i 
and magnesium. Other five with oxygen j 
form the earths proper , viz ,uluminum, J 
zirconium, yttrium, glueinum, tliorinum. I 
The other-, may be named in alphabetical 
order: antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cad- 
mium, cerium, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
gold, iridium, iron, lead, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenum, nickel, osmium, 
palladium, platinum, rhodium, silver, 
tantalum (columbium), tellurium, tin, 
titanium, tungsten, vanadium, uranium, 
zinc. The only metals known to the 
ancients were gold, silver, mercury, cop- 
per, lead, tin, and iron. In the annexed 
table, arranged according to the date of 
their discovery, with the names of the 
chemists by whom they were discovered, 
their specific gravities, melting points, 
equivalent weights, and abbreviated sym- 
bols, a more satisiactory information, 
may, however, be obtained. 

Metalef'bib. participa- 

tion. In rhetoric, a continuation of a 
trope in one word through a succession 
of significations, or the union of two or 
more tropes of different kin da in one 
word. 
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TABLE OF METALS. 


Name*. 

Authors, nod Dates of their 
Discovery. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Melting Points. 

Equi- 

Weights 

Abh. 

Sjuibols 


Gold . . © 





Kahr. 



1. 





1925 

2016 

200 

Au. 

2. 

Silver . }) 

Known to the an 
dents, and represent 

10-47 

1873 

110 

Ag. 

3. 

Iron . . $ j 

od by the preceding 

7 78 

2800? s. f.* 

28 

Fe. 

4. 

Copper . $ j 

^planetary symbols, 
\\ till which tliei 

8 89 

1996 

64 

Cu 

5. 

Mercury . $ 


were supposed to 

13 56 

39 

200 

Hg. 

6. 

Lead . . p 


have a mj sterious 
connexion. 

11 35 

612 

104 

FI. 

7. 

Tin . . 1L 





729 

442 

58 

Hta. 

8. 

Antimony . 

Basil Valentine, 

1490 

6 70 


65 

An 

9. 

Bismuth . . 

Agricola, . 


1.530 

9 80 

497 

72 

Bi. 

10. 

Zinc .... 

Paracelsus? 


1530 

7 00 

773 

32 

Zn. 

11. 

Arsenic . . . 

Brandt, . 


1733 

5 88 


38 

Ar. 

12. 

Cobalt . . . 

M • • 



8 53 

2810? 

30 

Cob. 

13. 

Platinum . . 

Wood, . . 


1711 

20 98 

oh. bp.+ 

96 

Pla. 

14. 

Nickel. . . 

Cronstedt, . 


1751 

8 27 

2810 

28 

Nic 

15. 

Manganese . 

Calm, . . 


1774 

0 85 

8. f. 

28 

Man. 

16. 

Tungsten . . 

D’Llhuiart, 


1781 

17'«0 


100 

Tu. 

17. 

Tellurium . . 

M tiller, . 


1782 

6 11 

620? 

32 

Tel. 

IS. 

Molybdenum 

Ilielm, . . 


1782 

7 40 

oh. bp. 

48 

Mol. 

19. 

Cranium . . 

Klaproth, 


1789 

9 00 

oh. bp. 

217 

til. 

20 

Titanitlm . . 

Gi egor, 


1791 

5 30 

oh. bp. 

24 

Ti. 

21 

Chiornium. . 

Yauquelin, 


1797 


oh. bp. 

28 

Chr. 

22. 

Columbium . 

Hatchett, . 


1802 


185 

Col. 

23. 

Palladium . . 

Wollaston, 


1803 

11 50 


54 

Pal. 

24. 

Rhodium . . 

99 


,, 


oh- bp. 

45 

; ith. 

26. 

Indium . . . 

Tennant, . 


1803 


oh. bp. 

86 

Ir. 

26. 

Osmium . . 


Hisinger, . 


p 


oh. bp. 

100 

Os. 

27. 

Cerium . . . 



1801 


48 

Co. 

28. 

Potassium . 




* 0*8f>" 

136 * 

40 

Po. 

29. 

Sodium . . . 


Davy, . . 



0-97 

190 

24 

So. 

30 

Barium . . . 



1807 



70 

Ba. 

31. 

Strontium . . 



,, 

’ ’ ! 


44 

Str. 

32. 

Calcium . . 

99 . * 


,, 



20 

Cal. 

33. 

Cadmium . . 

Stromeyor 


1818 

8-60 

442 ’ 

56 

Cad. 

34. 

Lithium . . 

Arfwedson, 


1818 



10 

Li. 

35. 

Kilieium . . . 

Berzelius, 


1821 



8 

Si. 

36. 

Zirconium . 



,, 



30 

Zir. 

37. 

Aluminum . 

Wohler, . 


1828 



10 

Al. 

38. 

Gluoinum . . 

99 - » 





18 

Gl. 

39 

Yttrium . . 

Jy . . 


,, 



32 

Yt. 

40. 

Thorium . . 

Hcr/i liue , . 


1829 



60 

Th. 

41. 

Magnesium . 

Bussj , . . 


1829 



12 

1 Mug. 

42. 

Vanadium . . 

St ftstidm, . 


1830 



68 

! Va. 


* Smith s forge. 

Mftax'i-ic. 1. Resembling metal, as 

metallic lustre. 2. Containing metal, as 

va talhc ores, salts, oxides, &c 3 Con- 

si sting of metal, as metallic buttons, &c. 

Mei'aixino A term applied to the 
covering of roads generally, and to the 
tilling in material above, belo-w , and be- 
fn een the several stone blocks and sleep- 
ers upon railways, &c- 

Mf.tal'loio, from /xeroAAov, a metal, 
and uhog, likeness. A name formerly 
given to the metallic bases of the alkalies 


f Oxy hydrogen blowpipe. 

and earths. These are now regarded as 
truly metals, and are classed accordingly. 

Mei'alloroy comprehends the whole 
art of working metals from the state of 
the ore to the utensil , hut in the techni- 
cal signification it includes only the ope- 
rations followed in separating metals from 
their ores. The term is fAirukkev, metal, 
and t^yov, work. 

MnrAMoa'rnic, from [x,irufjt,o^OM , to 

alter. 1. Transformed. 2 An epithet 

for such rocks us aie altered bj stratihca- 


I 
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tion. The primary stratified racks are all 
j mctiunorphic. 

j Mr.rAMoa'PHosis, 1. 

' Transformation. — —2. A term for the 
> change which some insects undergo pre- 
1 viously to their arriving at their state of 
perfection. 

3VlKT'ArrioR,from /u. trxptfM, to transfer. 

' A short similitude expressed by a single 
word, without comparison , as when a 
1 hero is called a Iton, a shrewd individual 
a for, &C. 

Meta rn'R Asia, pvtrxtpoettric- A literal 
translation out of one language Into 
another. 

Metaph yn'ics, from u‘rx. beyond and 
• physics. The science of niind : 

, thus named, the science of natural bodies 
I or phystrs being regarded ns the first in 
' the order of studies , and the science of 
m iiid, or intelligence, to he the second. 

1 Metaphysics comprehends ontology, or the 
science which treats of the nature, es- 
sence, and qualities or attributes of being ; 
i t nsrnology , the science of the world, which 
■ treats of the nature and laws of matter 
and motion . anthroposnphy , which treats 
of man and the motions by which life is 
i produced ; psychology, which treats of the 
intellectual soul, pneumatology , the sci- 
ence of spirits. Mt taphy steal theology treats 
I of the existence of God, his essence, and 
, attributes ; called by Leibmtx and others 
1 theodicy. These divisions of metaphysics 
, are now little regarded. The natural di- 
1 siskin of things that exist is into body 
and m nd, things mnteiml and imma- 
terial- the former belong to physics, the 
latter to metaphysics. 

Me-i'ati,asm, fjLira.irXa.'TfjLot- Trans- 
formation. A term m grammar for any 
change made in a word, by transposing 
oi i drenching a syllable or letter. 

MKi As'rAsis, purourrourti- Translation. 
Transition of a disease Iroin one part of 
the body to another. 

Mei atar'scs, from uirx, beyond, and ; 
rotqtros, tile tarsus. That part of the foot 
between the tarsus and the toes. 

Met'atome, from pvirx, change, and 
vtu,va>, I cut. A space, m architecture, 
between oue dentil and the next. 
i Meta'ykr. In France and Italy, a farmer 
I holding land on condition of yielding 
j half the produce to the proprietor, who 
j fin nishes tools and stock. 

M El EMPSYC Ho's IS , /Xlrl/U.^VX^flS . 

i Tiansmigration. The passing of the soul 
1 of man, after death, Into some other ani- 
i nuil; a doctrine which still prevails in 
J some parts of Asia. 

Mf.tkmvto'sis, fj'trtfjt.'Traxni , from 
! fji% ret, after, and errrru, to fall. A term 
, in chronology for the equation necessary 


to prevent the new moon from happening 
a day too late, or the suppression of the 
bissextile once in 134 years. The opposite 
Is the proemptosxs, or the addition of one 
day every 300 years, and another every 
2400 years. 

Me'teor, from /lutiu sublime. A 
term used by some to comprehend all tiie 
visible phenomena of meteorology; hut 
commonly restricted to Buch luminous 
bodies us appear suddenly at uncertain ’ 
times, and with more or less motion m 
the atmosphere. These are reducible to 
three classes , (1.) Igneous or fiery meteors, 
including fire-balls, falling stars, &o. (2 ) 
Luminous meteors, as the aurora borealis, 
zodiacal light, parhelia, &c. (3.) Aqueous 
meteors. 

Me rronic Stones. Aerolites. Peculiar 
solid compounds of earthy and metallic 
matters, of singular aspect and compo- 
sition, which occasionally descend from 
the utiuosphere, usually lrom n luminous 
meteor. Aerolites are of various sizes 
from a few ounces to several cwts. Their 
composition is remarkably uniform, con- 
sisting of oxide of iron, metallic iron, py- 
rites, chromium, nickel, magnesia, and 
silex , and they are uniformly covered 
with a deep black crust, without gloss, j 
and roughened with small asperities The 
origin of these stones is not ascertained. ' 

Mi 'j eo no lives. Meteoric stones, from 
mctior.and hiOo(, a stone. See Meteoric * 
Stones. j 

Mkteorol'ogy, from /xiTiai^ovat, a me- 
teor, and hoyoi, science. The science 
which treats of the atmosphere, and its 
phenomena, particularly in its relation to j 
lieat and moisture, and its changes with 
respect to weight and electricity, giving 
rise to winds, rams, snow, hail, dew, and 
variation of season, thunder, &c. 

Me'teoromanct, from juutim^ovx, me- 
teor, and uavTUa, divination. Divination 
by meteors, especially by thunder and 
lightning : held in high estimation by the 
llomans. 

Mr.TEouos'coPY , from pci rluigof, lofty, 
and tntorrtu, to view. That part of astro- 
nomy which treats of the distance of the 
fixed stars, &e. 

Methe'olin, Welch meddyglyn. Adrink 
prepared from honey by fermentation. 

Meth'od, from p, ttrat, beyond, and eho(, 
a way; literally a path from one object to 
another. The first idea of method is a 
progressive t>ansitwn from one step in any 
course to another, and, when the woid 
method is used with reference to many 
such transitions in continuity, It necessa- 
rily implies a principle of unity with pro- 
gression 2. Arrangement of natural 

bodies according to their common charac- i 
teristica. In natural arrangements, a 1 
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distinction is sometimes made between 
method and system. This last is an ar- 
rangement, founded throughout all its 
parts on some one principle; whereas 
method is an arrangement less fixed and 
determined, and founded on more general 
relations. 

Methodists. Sects of Christians founded 
by John and Charles “Wesley, and the Rev. 
George Whitfield: hence called Whit- 
tieldean and Wesleyan Methodists. The 
former are Calvinists; the latter, so fur as 
regards free-will, are Arminians. They 
were named Methodists from the exact 
regularity of their lives, and the strict- 
ness of their principles and rules ; or ra- 
ther, because they pretended to reduce 
religion to exact rules and axioms, in 
which they were compared to the me- 
thodical physicians at Romo, of which 
Themison was the head. These endea- 
voured to reduce medicine to strict rules, 
and supposed that all diseases arose from 
rigidity of the fibres of the body. There 
were also a sect of polemical doctors of 
the 17th century called Methodists. They 
distinguished themselves by their zeal and 
dexterity in defending the Romish Church 
against the attacks of the Protestants 

M c'tociie. In architecture , the space 
between two dentils. 

Metce'ci, puToi%ci. The resident aliens 
in Athens. 

Mkto.nTc Cycle. The period of nine- 
teen years, in which the lunations return 
to the same days of the month. Disco- 
vered by, and named after, Meton, a cele- 
brated mathematician at Athens, who 
flourished about 430 years before Christ. 

Met'onymy, /xito/vv/ju*, from fxiroi, 
beyond, and ovopLa, name. A rhetorical 
trope, in which one word is put for an- 
other. Thus we say a man has a clear 
head , where the word head is put by 
metonymy for understanding or intellect. 

Met'ofe, {jlitotyi, from /xtroc, and ory, 
an aperture. A name in architecture for 
the space between the tnglyphs of the 
Doric frieze, which used to be puinted or 
adorned with carved work. 

Me'tiib, Fr.from fxtrgov, measure. 1. In 
French measures, the metre is the ten- 
millionth part of a quadrant of the meri- 
dian, which is adopted as the unit of 
length. It is equal to 36 9413 l'r. inches, 

or 39 3702 Eng. inches 2. In poetry, 

a system of feet of just length. The dif- 
ferent metres are the different manners 
of ordering and combining the quantities, 
or the long and short syllables. See Mea- 
sure. 3. Metre is a general name for 

a description of machine fitted with clock- 
work, so adjusted as to indicate the 
quantity of fluid which passes through I 
it. The gas-metre is the best known of 
these machines. 1 


Mbthoma'nia, from metre and mania 
1. A disease, by no means uncommon, in 
which the patient is seized with a d< cure 
for composing verses. 2. A term syn- 

onymous with nymphomania, in which 
case it is derived from met » a, the womb, 
and mama, madness. 

Met'rouome, /xtr^ov and » o/xo$, law. 
An instrument for measuring time in 
music. 

Metrostde'ros. A genus of trees. Icns- 
andria — Monogynia. Warm climates. The 
Botany Bay willow, and the iron wood of 
India, are the best known species. 

Me'um and Tu'um. Mine, and thine. 
Latin words used in law for the proper 
guides of right. 

Meze'keon. The spurge olive orwidow- 
wail ( Daphne mezereum) ; also the root of 
that plant used in medicine. 

Mez'zanine, from Ital. mezzo, half. A 
low window, less in height than in 
breadth. 

Mkz'zo. In music, an Italian word, sig- 
nifying half. Thus mezzo- forte, mezzo- 
piano, mezzo-voce, imply ft middle degree 
of piano, or soft. By mezzo soprano is 
understood a pitch of voice between the 
soprano and treble, and counter-tenor. 

Mlz/otin'to, Ital. from mezzo, half, and 
Unto, Lat. linctns, painted. A particular 
manner of engraving in imitation of paint- 
ing in Indian Ink. It is done by furrow- 
ing the surface of the plate all over with 
an instrument for the purpose; till the 
w hole is of a regular roughness, so that 
weie un impression to be taken from the 
plate at this stage, it w'ould ho black all 
over. The design is then drawn, and 
where deepest shades are, the plate is left 
untouched ; but where the shades are 
lighter, the rough surface is scraped down 
in proportion to the highness of the shade 
required , so that when the paper is to be 
left perfectly white, the plate is thorough- 
ly burnished. By disposing the diflerent 
parts of a figure on different plates, mez- 
zotintos are printed in colours, so as in 
some measure to represent actual paint- 
ings. 

Mi' asm, i fxioi(ru.oe, from / msuvm, to in- 

Mias'ma, i feet. A Greek word, import- 
ing pollution or corruption, and used to 
designate any effluvium, which by its 
application to the liumau system is capa- 
ble of exciting disease. Miasmata are 
principally regarded as excitants of inter- 
mittent, remittent, and yellow fevers, 
dysentery and typhus. That of the last 
is commonly considered to be generated 
in the human body, and is sometimes 
called the typhoid fames. The other mias- 
mata are produced from moist, vegetable 
or animal matter, in some unknown state 
of decomposition, and are conveyed 
through the medium of the atmosphere. 
Little is known of the chemical nature o 1 
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those effluvia, but it is generally admitted 
that their base is hydrogen ; whence the 
use of chlorine in fumigation. 

Mi'ca, from mtco, to glisten. A mineral 
which appears to be always the result of 
crystallisation, though rately found in 
regular well-defined crystals, hut m their 
flexible lamina', having a high polish 
and a shining surface. “ These lamina-,” 
says Mr. Humble, “ have sometimes an 
extent of many square inches, and from 
this gradually diminish till they become 
mere spangles, discoverable indeed by 
their lustre, but otherwise scarcely per- 
ceptible to the naked e>e. Its colours 
vary from silver white to black. Sp. gr. 
2 5 to 2 9. Fuses before the blowpipe into 
a grey or black enamel. It is one of the 
component parts of granite, gneiss, and 
mica-slate , it occurs also in syenite por- 
phyry and other primitive rocks.” The 
large sheets of mica used instead of glass 
in stoves, lanterns, &c., are brought from 
Siberia, where this mineral serves all the 
purposes of glass in windows, Ac. Jameson 
enumerates ten subspecies, viz.: mica, 
pinite, lepidolite, chlorite, green-earth, 
tale, nacrite, poUtonc, steatite, and figure- 
stone. 

Mica'ceotts Iron -ore. A variety of iron- 
ore which occurs in amorphous masses, 
composed of six-sided lamina;, like black 
mica. Its lustre is metallic and opaque 
Feel, greasy, ftp. gr. 4*5 to 5 7. Yields 
nearly 70 per cent, of iron. 

Mi'ca Schist, 1 A metamorphie rock 

Mi'ca Slate, j composed of mica and 
quartz. Its texture is slaty, and it passi s 
by insensible gradations into clay slate. 

Mic'hael, Saint. A French order of 
knighthood, instituted in 14(59 

MicuocWmic Salt. A triple Ralt, a 
phosphate of soda and ammonia, obtained 
originally from urine, and so named be 
cause man was regarded by the alchemists 
as a miniature of the world. It is now 


prepared by mixing equal parts Of the 
phosphate of soda and phosphate of am- 
monia together in solution, and then crys- 
tallising. It is much used in assays by 
the blowpipe. 

Mr'cRoi osm, the little world; from 
little, and zoir/u,6$, the world. 
The term is used of man, supposed to be 
an epitome of the universe or great world. 

Miorom'eier, from /mx^o<;, small, and 
fjur^ov, measure. 1. Any instrument for 
measuring small spaces is a micrometer 

2. An instrument, by the help of 

which, the upparent magnitude of objects 
viewed through the telescope is measured 
with great exactness. There are various 
forms of the instrument, but the principle 
of operation is the same. It moves a hne 
wire parallel to itself in the plane of the 
picture of the object, formed in the focus 
of the telescope, and with such aeeuiacy 
as to measure with great precision its 
perpendicular distance from a fixed wire 
in the same plane, by which means the 
apparent diameters of the planets and 
other small angles are exactly determined. 
The micrometer (especially that of mi- 
croscopes), is sometimes simply an ac- 
curately and finely divided object-glass, 

Micuoruo'NK s, from fjux^os, small, and 
Qwyi, sound. The science of magnifying 
small sounds- whence microphone, an in- 
strument for magnifying small sounds. 

Mi'croscote, from fjux^os, small, and 
arxo'Tico, to view. An optical instrument 
contrived to give to the eye an enlarged 
image of objects which are too minute to 
j be examined without such aid. There 
are several sorts of microscopes, as single, 
I compound, reflecting, and solar. The 
single or simple microscope consists of a 
single lens. Double or compound micro- 
scopes huve at least two, but generally 
three or more lenses. The solar microscope 



consists of a common microscope con- 
nected with a reflector All, and condenser 
Cl), the first being used to throw the 
sun’s light on the latter, by which it is 
condensed upon the object placed In its 
focus. This object is also situated in the 
focus of a microscopic lens on the other 


side, which transmits a magnified image 
upon a screen or wail, in a durk room. 
The lucertial microscope differs from the 
solar microscope only in this, that it is 
illuminated by a lamp instead of the sun. 

Miodli Am s The period from the 8tH 
to the 15th century o( the ( hnstian era. 
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Mid'dlk Latitutie. Half the sum of 
two given latitudes of the same hemi 
sphere, or half their difference when they 
are in different hemispheres. In the latter 
case it is always of the same name as the 
greater. 

Mid'dle Rail. In architecture, the rail 
of a door level with the hand, on which 
the lock is usually fixed. 

Mii/jh.b Tihm (of a syllogism). That 
with which the extremes of the conclu- 
ion are compared. 

Min'smi'M^N. A naval cadet, whose 
business is to second the orders of the 
superior officers, and assist in the neces- 
sary business of the ship, particularly in 
managing the sails, that he may he trained 
to a knowledge of the machineiy, disci- 
pline, and operations of ships of war, and 
qualified for naval service. 

MidVhips, properly amidships. In the 
middle of a ship. 

Mionoiotte' (Fr ) An annual flower- 
ing plant, the Reseda odorata. Egypt 

Mil'dew, Sax. mild caw, honey dew, 
from Lat.wie/, honey. 1 A thick, clammy , 
sweet juice found on the leaves of plants. 
It is said to injure the plants by impe- 
ding their respiration 2 Spots on pa- 

per. cloth, &(*., caused by moisture. 

Mile. A measure of length, 1700 yards 
From Lat. mille passus, a thousand paces, 
passus being dropped in common usage. 
The Roman mile was 1000 geometrical 
paces The Scottish and Irish mile 
2200 yards, exactly double a Russian mile, 
the half of a Polish mile, and the quarter 
of a Hungarian mile. The Italian mile is 
1467 yards, the Spanish, 5028 yards, that 
of Sweden and Denmark is 7233 yards, 
and the German is 5866 yards. 

Miua'ria. Miliary feier. An eruptive 
disease, characterised by intermittent fe- 
ver, and so named from the small vesicles 
upon the skin resembling millet-seed 
(milium, millet). 

Mil'ioi a. A genus of microscopic mul- 
tilocular univalve shells, many specimens 
of which are obtained from fuci, taken 
up near the island of Corsica : named from 
their minute size, miliolum, dim. of r»»- 

iium, millet-seed. 2. Little tumours 

which grow on the eyelids. 

Mil'iolites. Fossil miliola, which form 
the principal part of the masses of stone 
in some of the quarries near Paris. 

Mii.i'tia, Lat. from miles, a soldier. A 
body of soldiers regularly enrolled and 
trained, though not in constant service in 
time of peace, and thereby distinguished 
from regular troops. 

Mil'icm. Millet-grass. A genus of per- 
ennial grasses. Triandria — Digynia. There 
are several species, all hardy ; the common 
(M. effusum) Is a native of Britain. Name 
from mille, a thousand, in allusion to the 
great number of its seeds 2 Millet, 


the seed of the Panicum miliaceum. It is 
used for puddings, &e. 

Milk', Sax. melee. The white fluid se- 
creted by peculiar glands in female ani- 
mals, of the class mammalia, for the nou- 
rishment of tlieir young. It differs greatly 
in different animals, but it has m all the 
property of separating spontaneously into 
cream, cheese, and scrum. When dis- 
tilled to dryness it gives out insipid water, 
and leaves a whitish brown substance 
called ertiact of milk, which, being dis- j 
6olved in water, makes a milk of less ) 
value. When fresh milk is strongly agi I 
tated for some time in a warm place, it | 
by degrees goes into v inous fermentation, j 
so that alcohol may be drawn off by dis- I 
Dilation, winch is named spirit of milk. J 

Milk'-fi ver. A febrile state sometimes 
induced when the milk begins to be i 
secreted. i 

Mit k' Tree So called from its trunk 
yielding a milky fluid when wounded 

Milk' Vissels In plants, the anasto- 
mosing tubes lying in the bark, in which 
a white fluid is secreted. 

Milk'i way. See Galaxy. 

Mili A machine employed in pulveri- 
sing any substance, ax grain, whereby it 
is formed into flour, which Is effected by 
rubbing it between two hard substances, 
consisting generally of stone, and termed 
millstones. These are driven by means of 
machinery. The original purpose of mills 
was to comminute grain for food , but the 
term mill is now extended to many other 
engines and machines moved by water, 
wind, or steam, for carrying on very 
different operations; thus we have saw - 
mills, cotton-mills, flax-mills, silk-mills, 
flint-mills, oil mills, slitting-mills, full- 
ing-mills, hark -mills, coffee mills, eider- 
mills, &c. , and now a mill for grain is 
very often denominated a grist-mill. All 
sorts of wheel work, larger than clock- 
work, are moreover known by the gene- 
ral name of mill-work. 

Mili.fn'nium, Lat. from mille, a thou- 
sand, and annus, a year. A thousand 
years. The word is now used to denote 
the thousand years mentioned in Revela- 
tions XX., during which Satan shall he 
bound, and Christ shall reign on earth 
with his saints. Those who maintain 
that literal sense of millennium here 
given, are denominated MtUenanans. 

Mil'lbpedb. A name common to several 
insects from the great number of their 
feet: mille, a thousand, and pes, a foot. 
These are: (1.) The Poreellio scaber, or 
sclater ; (2.) The Armadillo vulgaris or of 
ficinalis ; (3). The Ontscu* asellus, or com- 
mon wood-louse. These insects were 
formerly used in medicine. 

M it/lbpork, from mille, a. thousand, and 1 
poms, a pore A genus of Llthophytes of 
various forms, having the surface per- 
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forated with numerous small pores; often, 
however, so small as not to be visible to 
the naked eye. The millepores do not 
exhibit any star-like radiations like the 
madrepores , and their cells are more 
minute. 

Mii/i.eporites. Fossil millepores. 

Mil'let, Fr. millet or mil ; Sax. mil; 
Lat. milium. The Pamcum miliaceum, an 
annual plant of India, and also the seed 
considered as grain, and sometimes em- 
ployed to feed poultry, and as a substi- 
tute for rice. 

Milligramme. A French measure of 
weight, the thousandth part of a gramme : 
mt He, a thousand, and gramme (q. v.). 

Mil'liu ire. A French measure of ca- 
pacity, containing the thousandth part of 
a litre : mi/lc, a thousand, and litre (q, v.). 

Milli'metrx. A French measure of 
length, equal to the thousandth part of a 
metre : mtlle, a thousand, and metre (q. v.). 

Mil'unq. 1. The process otherwise 
called fulling, performed by means of the 

fulling-mill. 2. A process in coining, 

which consists in stamping the coin by 
the help of a machine called a mill, in 
lieu of making the stamp by the blows of 
a hammer, which was formerly the mode. 
By aid of the coining apparatus of Messrs. 
Boulton and Wat, about 20,000 pieces of 
money can be struck in an hour; the 
machine acting at the same time as a re- 
gister, keeping an unerring account of 
the number of pieces which have been 
struck. The work is done by eight 
presses. The term milling had originally 
reference only to the dressing of the 
edges of the coins ; but, as they are now 
stamped and milled at the same instant, 
the term milling is taken to signify the 
whole process. 

Mill'stone. A stone used for grinding 

grain (see Mill). 2. In mineralogy, 

burrhstone (q. v.), of great use for mak- 
ing into millstones. Millstone grit is a 
siliceous conglomerate, composed of the 
detritus of primary rocks, and forming a 
bed of considerable thickness (300 or 400 
feet) in some situations. It is thus named 
from some of the strata having been 
worked for millstones. 

Milrbk'. A coin of Portugal equal to 
1000 rees (mtlle, a thousand). The milree 
valued in gold = 5*. 7 i<i. sterling, and in 
silver ■=* 8s. 

Mims', from mimus, an actor. One who 
acted In the ancient comedy by mere ges- 
ture, and hence denominated pantomime 

Mim'osa. A genus of Lomentaceous 
plants. Polygamia — Montana. Name 
ft-om mimus, an actor, in allusion to the 
motions of the plant, which mimic the 
sensibility of animal life. There an* about 
30 species, but the sensitive plant (M. 
sensitim) of Brazil, and the Humble- 
plant (M. pudica) of the West Indies, are 


those best known. All the species inha- 
bit hot climates. 

Mi'na, fjuw A money of account in 
ancient Greece, equal to 100 drachms, 
about 21. 17s. There was also a lesser 
mlna, valued at seventy-five drachmas.— 
The Hebrew mina, mm, or maneh , which 
is mentioned in the Old Testament, was 
valued at sixty shekels, above £54 in 
gold, and in Bilver nearly £7. In old Eng- 
lish latv, mina was a com measure, the 
quantity of which varied with the dif 
ferent things measured by it. The toll 
or duty paid for selling corn by this mea- 
sure was called minage. 

Min'aret. A circular turret in Sara- 
cenic architecture, rising by different 
stages or divisions, each of which has a 
balcony. Minarets are commonly erected 
over the mosques in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. The word is said to bo Turkish. 

Mind, Lat. mens, from /Atvos- A term 
which, like life, is used in two accepta- 
tions. In the one it signifies the pheno- 
mena arising from the exercise of the 
power of thinking, in the other it sig- 
nifies the thinking power or principle it- 
self. See Materialism. 

Mine, Fr. mine, a mine or ore. A gene- 
ral name for excavations, when made for 
the purpose of obtaining metallic ores 
and other minerals. There arc lead- 
mines, copper-mines, gold-mines, coal- 
mines, &c. In fortification, achamber lor 
containing materials for blowing up any 
place. 

Min'eral, from mine. A body destitute 
of organization, and which naturally ex- 
ists in the earth, and may he extracted 
by mining: distinct from fossils, which 
are mineralised organic matters, as shells, 
wood, bones, &c. The study of minerals 
constitutes mineralogy. The term mineral 
is also used adjectively, as in (1.) Mineral 
adxpocire, a fatty bituminous substance, 
which occurs in the argillaceous iron ore 
of Merthyr, in Wales. It fuses at 160 w F 
(2 ) Mineral caoutchouc, a variety of bitu 
men which much resembles Indian rubber 
in softness and elasticity, and like that 
removes pencil traces from paper. Found 
near Castleton in Derbyshire. (3.) Mine- 
ral charcoal, a fibrous variety of non-bitu- 
minous mineral coal. (4.) Mineral waters, 
waters impregnated with mineral sub- 
stances. (5.) Mineral kingdom. That de- 
partment of nature which includes mine- 
rals or inorganic bodies, and of which 
mineralogy is the science. (6.) Mineral 
acids. The sulphuric, nitric, and hydro- 
chloric acids have been so called, but the 
name would be more appropriately ap- 
plied to chromic, tungstic, molybdic, Ac. 
acids, which are really peculiar to the 
mineral kingdom. (7.) Mineral salts 
8&lts found native, being formed by the 
s s , 
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mineral acids with bases. (8.) Mineral 
green, carbonate of copper. (9.) Mineral 
yellow, a compound of oxide and chloride 
of lead, obtained by digesting powdered 
litharge in a solution of common salt. 
(10.; Mineral pitch , bitumen. (11.) Mine- 
ral oil, petroleum. (12.) Mineral chame- 
leon, see Chameleon Mineral. 

Minkrali'zer. That which converts a 
substance into a mineral. Thus oxygen, 
sulphur, &c. combine with metals, and 
form with them the mineral compounds, 
called ores : in this state the metals are 
said to be mineralized, and the oxygen or 
sulphur is termed the mineralizer. The 
process is f urthcr termed mineralization. 

Mineral'ogt, from mineral, and Xoyos, 
science. The science which treats of mi- 
nerals, or which teaches to recognise, 
describe, and classify all inorganic sub- 
stances found in the earth, or on its sur- 
face, which treats of their properties as 
objects of philosophical inquiry, und their 
application to the useful arts, and the 
embellishments of life : distinct from 
geology , which treats of the mineral masses 
of which the earth is composed, and their 
relations in position to one another Dr. 
Thomas Thomson, one of the latest au- 
thors on tills subject, lias adopted an 
arrangement founded upon the chemical 
i composition of minerals, observing very 
justly, “ that, if mineralogy were to be 
confined to mere crystallised bodies, it 
would be divested of the greatest part of 
its utility ; for a very great proportion of 
these minerals that are of the greatest 
utility to man, and which, therefore, it 
is peculiarly important to be able to dis- 
tinguish from others, are seldom found in 
the state of regular crystals. How often 
do the ores of copper, tin, lead, and iron, 
occur In an amorphous state 1 And were 
a mineralogist incapable of distinguish- 
ing them from each other, and from other 
minerals, except in the rare cases when 
they assume a regularly crystallised form, 
his knowledge would be useless, as far as 
the important arts of mining and metal- 
lurgy are concerned.” He divides mine- 
tals, therefore, into three classes, Acid, 
AlkaUne , and Neutral ; thus — 

Class I. — Acid Bases, or those Bodies which 
become Acids when combined with Oxygen. 

Genus I. Carbon, 11 species.— II. Bo- 
ron, 1. — III. Silicon , 7.— I V . Phosphorus, 
2.— V. Sulphur, 1. — VI. Selenium, 1. 
VII. Tellurium, 1.— ' VIII. Arsenic; 5.— 
IX. Antimont, 5.— X. Chromium, 1.— 
XI. Molybdenum, 1.— XII. Tungsten, l. 
—XIII. Columbium. — XIV. Titanium.— 
XV. Vanadium. 

Clam II.— Alkaline Bases. 

Genual. Ammonia, 2 species.— II. Por- 
AMicM,!.— III. Sodium, 7.— IV. Lithium. 


— V. Barium, 5.— VI. Strontium, 6.— 
VII. Calcium, 30. — VIII. Magnesium, 87. 
— IX. Aluminum. (1.) Pure, or combined 
with bases, 7 : (2.) Simple salts, 24 ; (3.) 
Double anhydrous salts, 39 : (4.) Double 
hydrous salts soluble in water, 3: (5.) 
Double, insoluble in water, and phos- 
phates^ : (6.) Double hydrous aluminous 
silicates, or zeolites, 39 : (7.) Treble alumi- 
nous salts, 15: (8.) Quadruple aluminous 
salts, 12. — X. Glucinum,4. — XI. Ytrium, 
6. — XII. Cerium, 8.— XIII. Zirconium, 5. 
— XIV. Thorium, 1 — XV. Iron. (1.) Un- 
combined, or united to a simple sub- 
stance, 13 : (2.) 0\ygen salts of iron, 22 ; 
Double do. 19, Triple do. 6: (3.) Sulphur 
salts of iron, 2. — XVI. Manganese. (1 ) 
Combined with simple bodies, 11: (2.) 
Simple oxygen salts, 5: (8.) Double oxy- 
gen salts, 5 : (4.) Triple oxygen salts, 1. — 
XVII. Nickel. (1.) Combined with sim- 
ple bodies, 5 : (2.) Oxygen salts, 1 : (3.) 
Sulphur salts, 2.— XVIII. Cobalt. (1.) 
Combined with simple bodies, 5 : (2.) Oxy- 
gen salts, 2: (3.) Sulphur salts, 1. — XIX. 
Zinc. (1.) United to simple bodies, 4 : 
(2.) Oxygen salts, 6: (3.) Sulphur salts, 1. 
—XX. Lead. (1.) Native, or united to 
simple bodies, 7 : (2 ) Oxygen salts of 
lead, 7; a, Simple, 10; b, Double, 2; c, 
Triple, 5: (3.) Sulphur salts, 2.— XXI. Tin, 
2. — XXIT. Bismuth. (1.) Native, or com- 
bined with simple bodies, 6: (2.) Oxygen 
salts, 2: (3.) Sulphur salts, 1.— XXIII. 
Copper. (1.) Native, or combined with 
simple bodies, 6 : (2.) Oxygen salts, 19 : 
3.) Chlorine salts, 1 : (4.) Sulphur salts, 6 : 
5.) Selenium suits, 1. — XXIV. Mercury, 
5.— XXV. Silver. (1.) Native, or com- 
bined with simple bodies, 10 : (2.) Oxygen 
salts, 1 : (3.) Sulphur salts, 6.-XXVI. 
Uranium, 5. — XXVII. Palladium, 2. 

Class III . — Neutral Bodies. 

Genus I. Gold, 3.— II. Platinum, 1.— 
III. Iridium, 1. 

The above may suffice as a specimen of 
a chemical mineralogical arrangement , 
and, in order still farther to facilitate the 
study of this science, it has been thought 
proper to give a tabular view of the dis- 
tinct constituents of the various species, 
from the work of the late Mr. William 
Phillips, edited by Mr. Robert Allan, and 
published at London, in 1837, to which 
simple but eminently useful treatise the 
Student is referred for farther information. 

The order of arrangement is therefore 
as follows -.—Earthy Minerals, AlkaUne 
Earthy Minerals, Adds, Aeidiferous 
Earthy Minerals, Aeidiferous Alkaline 
Minerals, Aeidiferous Alkalino-earthy 
Minerals, Native Metals and Metalliferous 
Minerals, Combustibles. 

In the following tables, the proportions 
arc indicated by figures ; when doubtful, 
they are marked thus — 
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EARTHY MINERALS. 


Silica. 

SiliCA 

Alumina. 

Lima. 

W&Ut. 

In*. 



Quartz 

100 







Opal 

— 







Flint 

98 

2 


• 

* 



Calcedony 

84 

16 


• 




Jasper 

— - 

— 






Horastone 

74 

16 



10 

Mangan. 


Leellte 

75 

22 


• 


3 


Xnrpholite 

37 

29 


11 

3 

20 


Alumo-calcite .... 

88 

3 

7 

4 




Garnet 

43 

16 

20 


21 



Cinnamon-stone . . . 

40 

23 

32 

• 

6 



Idocrase 

40 

33 

22 


6 



Gohlenite 

29 

24 

35 

6 

7 



Prohnite ...... 

44 

28 

20 

6 

3 



Btilbite ...... 

58 

17 

9 

16 




Heulandite 

59 

15 

12 

14 




Dipyre 

62 

25 

11 

2 




Davyne 

45 

34 

13 

8 




Laumonite ..... 

60 

22 

12 

16 




Zoisite 

43 

31 

22 


4 



Epidote ...... 

40 

28 

15 


17 



Axinite 

50 

16 

17 


9 

8 


Isopyre 

48 

14 

16 


22 



Indianite 

43 

38 

15 


4 



Xanthite 

35 

14 

38 


13 

Maroesi a. 


Anthophyllite .... 

63 

14 

4 

2 

13 

4 


Amphodelite 

46 

36 

10 

2 

1 

5 


Smaragdite 

50 

21 

13 


13 

3 


Anorthite 

45 

34 

15 


1 

6 


Clays 

75 

10 

5 


3 

2 


Kerolite 

39 

13 


81 


17 


Pyrophyllite .... 

60 

30 


6 

1 

4 


Fahlunite 

48 

29 


13 

6 

5 


Chiastoiite 

67 

30 




3 


Iolite 

50 

34 



6 

11 


Sordawalite .... 

60 

15 

R«r. and 
Btrontia. 

5 

19 

11 


Harmotome 

47 

18 

20 

15 

. 1 



Iirewstcrite ..... 

54 

17 

15 

Litliia. 

13 

1 



Petallte 

78 

17 

5 





Spodumene 

66 

25 

8 : 


1 






jim*. J 



Manna. 


Jeffersonite 

68 

2 

16 1 


10 

14 


Tabular Spar ..... 

52 


46 


2 



Okenite ...... 

67 


27 

16 





40 



Titan. 


Muiiidt! 


Mellillte 

3 

20 

4 

14 

19 


Gismondine 

43 

3 

48 | 


4 

2 


Auj?ite 

63 


22 


17 

8 


Diopside 

Bablngtonite .... 

58 


17 


6 

19 

1 

Bucklandito 

Hornblende ..... 

69 


14 


7 

20 


Arfwedonite 

Hypersth ene .... 

66 

3 

1 

Watfr. 

26 

14 


Schiller Spar ..... 

43 


1 

13 

14 

29 


Bronzite 

60 




8 

33 


Thulite 

47 

28 

23 



3 



8 a 2 





E A Ill'll Y MIN MtALS — contmnca. 


Alumina.. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Iron. 


< 

Corundum 

5)8 



2 



Diaspora 

85 

14 


1 



Gibbsite 

Go 

33 





Culaite 

74 

19 


7 



Hydrate of Alumina . . 

45 

40 

1 5 




Allophane 

34 

42 

24 




Scarbroite 

4.1 

48 

8 

1 



Halloysite 

34 

26 

40 




Wortlute 

64 

6 

41 




Tibrolite 

58 


38 

4 



SUlimanite 

55 


43 

2 



Kyanito 

64 


34 

2 





Magnesia. 



Fluor A. 


Staurolito 

62 


30 

18 









Ox.ot Zinc, 

Automalite 

60 

3 

4 

9 



Fluollite 

— 






Topaz 

58 


35 


7 


Clirysobcryl 

81 


19 




Spinel 

74 

8 

15 

3 



Sapphirine 

64 

17 

15 

4 



Plconaste 

67 

14 

3 

16 









Lime. 

Turnerite 

— 

— 




— 

Maqn ksia. 

Magnes. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Alumina. 

• 

Hydrate of Magnesia . . 

70 

30 





Chrysolite 

43 


38 

19 



Olivine 

38 


80 

12 



Ligurite 







Forsterite 

— 


— * 

— 



Condrodite 

56 


38 

6 



Humite 







Tantolite 

— 


— 

— 



Serpentine 

40 

J5 

42 

3 



Soapstone 

25 

19 

46 

1 

9 


Steatite 

32 

7 

59 

2 



Potstonc 

30 

3 

49 

12 

6 


Nephrite 

31 

3 

50 

6 

10 


Nemalite 

52 

29 

13 

6 



Marmolite 

42 

15 

42 

1 



Plorolite 

38 

12 

41 

9 



Picrosmine 

35 

8 

55 

2 



ZlRCONIA. 

Ztrcoma. 






Zircon 

69 


29 1 

2 



Ostranite 



1 




Glucina. 

Glucma. 






Euclase 

22 


44 

3 

31 


Emerald 

16 


68 

1 

16 


Yttria. 

Yttria. 

Glucina. 



Carl urn. 


Gadolinite 

38 

5 

25 

16 

16 


Thorina. 

Thorina. 

Lime. 


Iron, See. 

Water. 


Thorite 

58 

3 

20 

9 

10 
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ALKALINO-EARTHY MINERALS. 


Potash. 

Potaah. 

Silioa. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Magnesia. 

Iron. 

Mica { 

10 

8 

46 

48 

14 

26 

4 

10 

20 ; 
16 | 






XefnM), 


Rubellane 

10 

45 

10 

6 

10 

20 

Margarite 

2 

40 

42 

1 

10 

6 

Leuclte 

21 

66 

23 




Herschellite 

Andalusite 

4 

36 

65 



6 

Bucholzite 

2 

46 

60 




Phillips! te 

7 

48 

23 

16 

6 

2 

Apophyllyte 

6 

62 


18 

25 


Uysclasite 

2 

68 


14 

26 

Magneaia. 


Nacrito 

18 

60 

26 

Snlph. A. 

1 

6 

Hauyne 

16 

38 

19 

13 

Water. 

12 

2 

"Welssite 

6 

65 

23 

4 

9 

3 

Fearlstone 

4 

76 

12 


6 

3 

Gi^sfckite ...... 

7 

48 

36 

6 


4 

Finite 

9 

66 

25 



10 

Pyrargyllite 

3 

44 

29 

16 

3 

6 

Felspar ....... 

14 

67 

19 


r.w 


Latrobite 

7 

45 

37 

2 

9 


Agalmatalite 

7 

66 

20 

5 

2 

1 






Magneaia. 


Chlorite ...... 

7 

62 

10 

6 

12 

13 

Kill irate 

6 

56 

27 

8 

Lime. 

3 

Couzeranite 

10 

63 

24 


13 


Glaucolite 

5 

62 

29 

ft FIuorA. 

14 

Lithia. 


Lepidolite 

9 

60 

29 

6 

6 

2 

Soda. 

Soda, 

Silica. 

Alumina. 1 

Water. 

Lima. 


Mesotype 

16 

48 

27 

9 



Thomsonite 

5 

38 

30 

13 

14 


Mesole 

8 

42 

28 

11 

11 


Needlestone 

6 

47 ! 

26 

12 

9 


Brevieite 

10 

44 

29 

10 

7 


Graelinite 

Comptomte 

5 

60 

20 

21 

4 





Magnesia. 



Plioa. A. 

Ledorerite 

4 


22 

9 

12 

3 




Alumina. 




Hypostilbito .... 

2 


18 

19 

Magnesia. 

8 


Epistilbite 

2 

59 

17 

14 

8 


Spherostilbite .... 

ft Potash. 

56 

17 

7 

9 


Erlamlte 

3 

64 

15 

5 

15 

8 

Humboldtilite .... 

5 

44 

11 

6 

31 

8 

Lapis-lazuli 

9 

61 

12 

6 

17 

f 

Nephelwe 

20 

44 

34 

Water. 

2 


Ittnerite 

14 

34 

30 

12 

10 


Elaolite 

21 

46 

32 



| 1 

Nuttalite 

8 

38 

26 | 

8 

19 

1 


Soda. 



Mur Acid 



Sodalite 

26 

36 

32 1 

6 



Caucrinite 

26 

41 

33 1 





m3 
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ALKALINO-EARTHY MINERALS — continued. 

Soda. — continued. 

Sod*. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Sulph. A. 

Lime. 

bon. Ac. 

Spinellane 

18 

41 

29 

6 

2 

5 

Perieline 

10 

70 

20 




Labradoritc 

4 

66 

27 


11 

2 

Albite 

11 

70 

19 








Wat.r. 



Analcime ...... 

14 

65 

23 

8 



Barcolite 







Pitclistone 

*3 

73 

12 

8 

i 

3 

Pumice 

3 

77 

18 



2 

Obsidian 

10 

75 

12 



3 

Spherulite 

4 

79 

12 

2 


3 





Magnesia. 



Haussurite ..... 

6 

49 

24 

3 

10 

8 





Water. 



Soapolitc 

1 

45 

35 

2 

17 


Ekcborgite 

5 

47 

29 

3 

14 

2 

Pcotolite 

10 

61 

1 

4 

34 


Chabahite 

2 

51 

18 

19 

10 


Levync 











Bor. A. 

Magneaia. 


Tourmaline 

3 

36 

35 

4 

6 

16 






Lime. 


Moiomte 

2 

40 

32 


24 

2 

Edmgtomte 

3 

51 

14 


21 

8 





Water. 

Magnesia. 

* 

Krohvdolite 

8 

61 


4 

3 

34 

Ac i unite 

11 

56 




33 

Cummuigtouite . 

9 

69 


2 


30 




Zirconia. 


Lima. 


Eudyalite . . . . 

U 

54 

11 

3 

10 

8 

ACIDS. 


Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 





Sulphuric Acid .... 

•10 

60 






Horn x. 






Poiacic Acid .... 

26 

74 





ACIDIl’EROUS EARTHY MINERALS. 

Alumina. 

Hulpli. A. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Iron. 


.Hubsulphate of Alum . . 

*21 

30 

46 




Sulphate of Alumina 

36 

16 

48 





Phos. A. 






1 Wavellite 

36 

37 

28 




Kukoxene 

18 

10 

26 




Amblvgonite . .* . . 

64 

39 





Childrcnite 


— 





Azurite 

43 

35 

6 




Lime. 

Carb. A. 

I.ime. 





Carbonate of Lime . . 

44 

56 











St run tin. 

Arragonite 

44 

54 

1 



1 







Mugnesm. 

Bitter Spar 

60 

34 

2 



14 

Ankerite 

35 

50 



3 

12 



ACIDIFKROUS EARTHY MINERALS— tontinutd. 

Li M 1 — continued. 

Garb. A. 

IJmo. 

Water. 

8Utea. 

, 

Load. 

Plumbo-oakilc .... 

43 

PhoH. A, 

54 




3 

Apatite 

Herderite 

44 

56 






Fluor A 






Fluor Spar 

2 h 

72 






Sulph. A. 






Anhydrite 

58 

42 





Gypsum 

46 

Nit. A. 

33 

21 




Nitrate of Lime . . . 

66 

34 






Borac. A. 

Alumina. 





Datholite 

22 

36 

5 

37 




Arsen. A. 






Pharmacolite .... 

fit) 

20 

24 




Haidingerite ..... 

57 

Tung. A. 

29 

14 




Tungstate of Lime . . 

80 

20 





Magnesia. 

Corh. A. 

Magnesia. 

Water. 

Iron. 



Carbonate of Magnesia . 

50 

48 

2 




Breunnerite 

40 

42 


9 


Lime. 

Conito 

49 

Sulph. A. 

33 


3 


15 

Sulphate of Magnesia . 

33 

Nit A. 

16 

51 




Nitrate of Magnesia . . 

72 

I’hu* A. 

28 

* 



Fluor A 

Wagncrlto 

42 

47 


4 


7 

Boracitc 

6!) 

31 




I. line. 

13 

Hydro-boracite . . . 

50 

11 

26 



Baryta. 

Curb A. 

Baryta. 





Withen to 

22 

78 





Baryto-calcite .... 

31 

61 




18 


Sulph. A 






.Barytes 

34 

66 





Strontia. 

Carb. A. 

Strontia. 

Sulph. A. 

Baryta. 



Strontxtcs 

30 

70 

L.me. 




liarystrontianito . . . 

22 

Sulph. A. 

48 

9 

18 

3 


Celestine 

44 

56 


j 



Yttrja. 

Plio*. A. 

Yttria. 



Iron. 


Phosphate of Yttria . . 

35 

63 



2 


ACIDIFEROU8 ALKALINE MINERALS. J 

Potash. 

Nit. Acid 

Potash. 

Water. 




Nitrate of Potash . . . 

54 

Sulph. A. 

40 





Sulphate of Potash . . 

46 

54 
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j ACTDIFEROUS ALKALINE MINERAL8— continued. 

Soda.. 

Curb. A 

Potash. 

Water. 




Carbonate of Soda . . 

35 

60 

15 




Trona 

39 

38 

23 





Sulpli. A. 






Sulphate of Soda . . . 

45 

35 

20 





Nitric A. 






Nitrate of Soda . . . 

63 

37 






Boracic A. 






Borate of Soda .... 

37 

15 

48 





Munat. A. 






Muriate of Soda . . . 

47 

53 





Ammonia. 

8ulph. A. 

Ammonia. 





Sulphate of Ammonia . 

53 

23 

24 





Muriat. A* 






Muriate of Ammonia . . 

51 

32 

17 




AC1DIFHROUS ALKALINO-EARTHY 

MINERALS. 


Potash. 

Sulph. A 

34 

Potaah. 

Alumina. 

Lima. 

Water. 

Magnesia. 

Alum 

10 

11 


45 

Alum -stone 

36 

10 

40 


14 


Polyhallite 

53 

15 


19 

6 

7 

Soda. 

Fluor A. 

Soda. 





Cryolite 

44 

Sulpli. A. 

32 

24 


* 


Glauberite 

57 

22 


21 

Mur. Acid. 


^eusaite 

57 

29 



2 







Water. 


Soda-alum . . , . , 

38 

Carb. A. 

8 

12 


42 


Gaylus&ite 

29 

20 

1 

18 

32 


Native Carbonate of 1 
Lime and Soda . . j 

37 

9 


39 

flO 

Ironjfcc. 

Ammonia. 

Sulphate of Alumina 1 
and Ammonia . . . J 

Sulph. A. 

37 

Ammonia. 

5 

12 


45 

Magnesia. 

METALLIFEROUS MINERALS 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Silica. 

Tun... 

1 

Nickel 

Native Iron 

97 




3 | 

Iron Pyrites 

47 

53 





White Iron Pyrites . . 

46 

54 





Magnetic Iron Pyrites . 

61 

39 




Arsenic. , 

Arsenical Iron .... 

36 

21 

Oxygan. 




13 | 

Oxydulated Iron . . . 

72 

28 





Specular Iron .... 

69 

31 




j 

Red Uiemutite .... 

65 

29 

3 

2 

i 

l 
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METALLIC EltOU 8 M INEltALS— continued. 


Iron — continued. 

Iron. 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

- — , 

Silica. 

Mangan. 

Zinc. 

Franklinite 

46 

30 



10 

14 

Hydrous Oxide of Iron . 

57 

26 

14 

2 

1 


Goethito 

01 

28 

11 




Brown Haematite . . . 

— 

— 


* 



Stiepnosiderite .... 

60 

25 

16 

3 

22 


Magnesia. 

Cronstedtite 

42 

18 

11 

2 

5 







Alumina. 

Pinguite 

26 

11 

26 

37 


1 

Anhydrous Silicate of | 
Iron j 

61 

19 


29 

1 


Chloropal 

21 

11 

18 

14 

2 

1 

Chamoisite 

42 

1!) 

17 

14 


8 

Siderochisolite .... 

53 

20 

7 

16 


4 

Ilisingeritc 

37 

15 

12 

29 

i 

6 








Yenite 

39 

16 

1 

30 

2 

12 






Sulph. A. 

Araen. A. 

Pitchy Iron Ore . . . 

24 

11 

29 


10 

26 





Mur. Acid. 


Pyrosmalite 

24 

10 

7 

36 

7 







Carh. A. 


Spathosclron .... 

46 

14 



40 

Fhos. A. 


Phosphate of Iron . . . 

32 

10 

27 


31 

48 

Mangan. 

Hdtiposite 

32 

11 



» 

Karphosiderite .... 

— 

— 

— 


— 







Sulph. A. 


Sulphate of Iron . . . 

19 

7 

45 


2!) 


Botryagene 

25 

10 

33 


32 


Misy 

— 

— 

— 


i — 




Oxygen. 



Araen. A. 


Arseniate of Iron . . . 

29 

13 

20 


38 




i 



Oxalic A. 


Oxalate of Iron . . . 

41 

13 



46 ; 

Tung. A. 


Tungstate of Iron . . . 

14 

9 


2 

71 

4 

Manganese. 

Maniran. 




Iron. 

Haryt 

Hausmannite .... 

78 

22 




Braunite 

68 

29 

1 

*. 


2 

Pyrosulite 

66 

31 

2 

1 



Grey Oxide of Manganese 

68 

22 

10 




Psilomelane 

66 

23 

6 

Silica, &c. 


16 

Wad 

48 

21 

17 

10 

4 


Cupreous Manganese . 

53 

23 

20 

1 

Copper. 

3 





Sulph. A. 


Iron. 

Glucitw. 

Helvine 

34 

8 

5 

38 

6 

9 




Water, j 




Slliciferous Oxide of) 
Manganese . ... f 

36 

17 

3 

40 

4 


Hydrosilicate of Mangan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Knebelite 

27 

15 


33 

25 

him#. 

Bustamite 

28 

8 


49 

1 

15 





Sulphur. 


Carh. A 

Sulphuret of Manganese 

66 

18 


5 

1 • 

11 
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METALLIFEROUS MINERALS— •continxud. 


Manoanss®— continued. 

Mangan. 

Oxygen. 

Water. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Lime. 

Carbonate of Manganese 

39 

17 


1 

88 

5 

Pelokonite 




* 

Iron. 

Fhc*. A* 

Huraulite ...... 

24 

14 

16 

Lime. 

8 

38 

34 

Phosphate of Manganese 

25 

14 


2 

25 

Molybdena. 

Molybd. 

Sulphur. 





Sulphuret of Molybdena 

60 

40 

Oxygen. 

. 




Oxide of Molybdena . . 

85 

15 


* 



Tin. 

Tin. 


Copper. 

Iron. 



Oxide of Tin 

79 

21 

Sulphur. 





Sulphuret of Tin . . . 

36 

26 

36 

2 



Tungsten. 

Tungaten. 

Oxygen. 





Oxide of Tungsten . . 

86 

14 





Titanium:. 

Titanium. 


ron. 

Silica. 

Lime. 

Uangnn. 

Anatase 

— 

•— 




• 

Rutile 

— 

— 





Iserine ....... 

45 

1C 

36 

2 



Brook ite 

— 

— « 

— 




Crichtonite 

— 

• 

— 

# 



Umenite 

59 

10 

30 

, 


1 

Mohsite 

— 

— - 

*— » 




Spheno 

33 



34 

33 



TiUn. A. 


Water. 

Cerium. 


Uran. 

Pyrochlore 

63 

10 

4 

5 

13 

5 



1 

■4ron, kc. 



Zircon. 

JEschynite 

66 

4 

4 

12 

k Vttria. 

4 

20 

Polymignite 

53 


12 

16 

4 

16 

Cbuittm. 

Cerium. 


Silica. 

Water. 


Iron. 

Ceiite . 

54 

15 

18 

10 

2 

1 

Silicate of Cerium . . . 

— 


~ 


k Alum. 


All an ite 

19 

15 

33 

8 

26 

4 

Torreiite ...... 

11 

8 

33 

4 

28 j 
& Vttria. 

16 

Orthlte 

16 

6 

36 

8 

24 

10 







& Carbon. 

Pyrorthite 

12 

4 

11 

27 

5 

41 





Carb. A. 


Carbonate of Cerium . . 

60 

16 

Lima. 

13 

11 

Fluor A. 

Yttria. 

Yttro-cerite 

14 

4 

47 1 


26 

10 

Fluate of Cerium . . . 

i 

66 

17 


* 

16 

1 

Uranium. 

Uran. 

Oxygen. 

Silica. 

Iren. 

Water. 

Sulph. 

Lend. 

Pitchblende . . . . . 

82 

6 

5 J 

3 

j 

6 




Lime. St a. 



PW A. 

Uranite 

55 

i 

r 

1 

1 

15 * 

15 
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METALLIFEROUS MINERALS — continued. 


1 

Uranium— ■' wmttntted. 

Uran. 

Oxygon. 

Lime, See. 

Coppor. 

Water. 

Fboa, A. 

Chalkolite 

55 

8 

Carb. A. 


6 

15 

16 

Carbonate of Uranium . 


Sulph. A. 





Johannite 



* 


“ 


Tantalum. 

Tantai. 

Oxygen. 

Iron. 

Mangan. 

Y ttria. 

Lime. 

Tantalite 

81 

10 

4 

5 



Yttro-tantalite .... 

51 

4 

4 

Cerium. 

Tin, Ac. 

37 

4 

Fergusonite 

44 

5 

3 

3 

42 

3 

Chrome. 







Oxide of Chrome . . . 

70 

30 




Alumina. 

Chromate of Iron . . . 

Bismuth. 

89 

Biamuth. 

28 

Sulphur. 

26 

Copper. 

Lead. 


7 

Native Bismuth .... 

100 






Sulphuret of Bismuth . 

81 

19 





Cupreous Bismuth . . . 

49 

13 

38 




Needle Ore 

43 

15 

Oxygon. 

12 

30 



Oxide of Bismuth . . . 

90 

10 

Silica. 

Iron. 


Phoa. A. 

Bismuth-blende. . . . 

62 

9 

23 

2 

Tellur. 

Sulph. & 
Solon. 

4 

Silror. 

Telluric Bismuth . . . 

Arsenic. 

64 

Aroemc. 

Oxygon. 

Iron. 

31 

3 

! 

2 

! Antimony.' 

Native Arsenic .... 

90 


1 



3 

Oxide of Arsenic . . . 

76 

21 

Sulphur. 





Sulphurct of Arsenic . . 

70 

30 




Nickel. 

Arsenical Pyrites . . . 

65 

5 

28 



2 

CoBVl.T. 

Cobalt. 

Amnio, 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Iron. 


Bright- white Cohalt . . 

31 

44 

20 


2 


Tin -white Cobalt . . . 

i 21 

75 



i 3 

Bumutli. 

Bismuth-cohalt Ore . . 

\ io 

78 

1 3 


5 

4 

Coppor 

Sulphurct of Cobalt . . 

44 

Oxygon. 

39 


4 

13 

Earthy Cobalt .... 

61 

16 

Aroon. A. 

23 



Cobalt Bloom .... 

SI 

9 

38 

22 

Lime. 

Magneoia. 

Resell te 

— 

— 

Sulph. A. 

1 


— 

Sulphate of Cobalt . . 

23 

6 

30 

41 



Nickbl. 

Nielt,«2. 

Sulphur. 

! 

Antimony. 

Water. 

Alumina. 


Sulphuret of Nickel . . 

85 

35 

• 




Antimonial Nickel . . 

28 

16 

56 
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METALLIFEROUS MINERALS — continued. 

N irKKL — continued. 

Nick*L 

Sulphur, 

Arsenic. 

Water. 

Alumina. 


Arsenical Nickel . . . 

44 

1 

55 






Oxygen. 

Arsen. A. 




Nickel Ochre 

30 

8 

37 

Silica. 

25 


Lime, Ac. 

Pimelite 

13 

3 

35 

38 

6 

6 

Srr.vER. 

Silver. 

Sulphur. 

Antimony. 

Iron. 

Copper. 


Native Silver 

100 






Antimonial Silver . . 

84 


16 

Tellur. 




Telluric Silver .... 

63 


37 




Sulphuret of Silver . . 

87 

13 





Flexible Sulph. of Silver 


— 


— 



Stembergite .... 
Brittle Sulphate of Sil- \ 

33 

33 

Antimony. 

34 



ver— -Sulphate of Sil- > 
ver and Antimony . ) 

68 

16 

14 

2 


Arsenic. 

Folybasite 

65 

17 

5 


9 

4 

Red Silver j 

60 

65 

23 

20 

17 



15 

Miargyrite 

Sulphate of Silver and 1 

37 

53 

22 

16 

40 


i 

31 


Copper i 



V 

Bismuthie Silver . . . 

15 

17 

Selenium. 

Bimuth. 

28 

6 



Selenluret of Silver . . 

69 

26 

. 



5 







Cart. A. 

Seleniuret of Silver and 1 

39 

28 



24 

9 

Copper j 


Iodine. 





Iodic Silver 

73 

*“* 

Antimony. 



Carb. A. 

Carbonate of 8ilver . . 


15 



12 







Mur.Acid. 

Muriate of Silver . . 

72 



6 


22 







Arsen. A. 

Gansekothig-crz . . . 




— 



Corrna. 

Copper. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Arsenic 



Native Copper .... 

100 





Sulphuret of Copper . . 

78 

19 

3 




Kupferindig 

65 

33 

2 




Bi-sulpha it* of Copper . 

67 

33 





Purple Copper .... 

62 

23 

15 




Gray Copper .... 

48 

13 

25 

14 



Copper Pyrites .... 

33 

36 

31 

Selenium. 



Seleniuret of Copper . . 

60 



40 

CsrhA. 

Water. 


Red Oxide of Copper . . 

89 

11 





Black Copper .... 

80 

20 





Blue Carbonate of Copper 

• 55 

14 


26 

5 


Green Carbon, of Copper 

• 57 

15 


19 

9 

Silica. 

Chrysocolia 

35 

9 



20 

36 

Dioptase 

38 

11 


Sulph. A. 

14 

37 

Sulphate of Copper . . . 

25 

7 


32 

36 
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METALLIFEROUS MINERALS — continued. 

Coffer —continued. 

Copper. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

8ulph. A. 

Water. 

Tin, he. 

Brochantite 

53 

15 


17 

12 

3 







Zinc. 

Xupfcrsammt-erz . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— - 





Mur Add. 



Muriate of Copper . . 

57 

15 


11 

Phoe. A. 

17 


Phosphate of Copper . . 

51 

14 


28 

7 


Hydrous Phosphate of ) 
Copper j 

50 

13 


22 

15 






Ar«en. A. 



Arseniate of Copper . . 

29 

8 


28 

35 


Euchroite . • • • 

38 

10 


33 

19 

Curb, or 



Oxygen. 



18 

I.une. 

Kupferschaum .... 

37 

9 


26 

10 

Alumina- 


Erinite 

47 

12 

Iron. 

34 

5 

2 

Skorodite 

18 

10 

21 

32 

19 


Goto. 

Gold. 






Native Gold 

100 






Putina. 

PUtin*. 






Native Platina .... 

100 






PADtADtUM. 

Pulled. 






Native Palladium . . . 

100 






Iridium. 

Indium. 






Native Iridium . . . 

100 

Osmium. 

Rhod. 

Iron. 



Iridium and Osmium . . 

47 

49 

3 

1 



TeLI/UBIUM. 

Tellur. 

Gold. 

Silrer. 




Native Tellurium . . . 

92 

1 


7 







Le»d. j 



Graphic Tellurium . . . 

58 

28 

12 

2 



Yellow Tellurium . . . 

45 

27 

8 

20 

Bulphur. 

Antimony. 

Black Tellurium .... 

16 

6 


63 

11 

4 

Antimont. 

Antimony. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 




Native Antimony . . 

100 


16 




Berthiorite 

53 

31 




Bulphuret of Antimony 

74 

2<» 


40 



•Tamesonlte 

35 

23 

2 



Plajfionite ..... 

38 

22 


40 



Zinkenite 

45 

23 


32 

Oxygen. 


Red Antimony .... 

75 

20 



5 


Oxide of Antimony . . . 

84 




16 

Water. 

Antimonial Ochre . . . 

— 





— 1 

Antimonphyllite . . . 

_ 





1 
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METALLIFEROUS MINERALS— continued. 


Lead. 

LrnL 

Sulphur. 

Water. 


Antimony. 


Native Lead 

Sulphuret of Lead . . . 

84 

16 




Copper. 

Bournonite 

41 

20 


Anon tcc. 

26 

13 

Prism. Copper-glance . 
Native Minium .... 

33 

10 


18 

19 

20 



Selenium. 


b alt 



Seleniuret of Lead . . 

70 

28 


2 




40 

Oxygen. 


Alumina. 



Flombgomme ..... 

3 

19 

38 

Caib. A 


Carbonate of Lead . . 

74 

10 



16 

Sulph. A. 

Sulphato-earbon. of Lead 

82 




4 

14 

Sulphato trx-carbonate 1 

88 




6 

7 

of Lead j 

Cupreous Sulphato- 1 

72 



Copper. 

6 

15 

carbonate of Lead j ‘ 





Mur. Acid. 

Muriate of Lead . . . 

— 




— 

— 

Cotun nite 

75 





25 

Murio-carbonate of Lead 

80 

6 



6 

8 

Phosphate of Load . . 

76 

6 



16 

2 







Magnesia. 

Polysphttrite 

— 

— 

« — 

— - 

— - 






Amen. A 


Mur. Acid. 

Arseniate of Lead . . 

72 

6 


13 

7 

* 2 






Sulph. A. 


Sulphate of Lead . . . 

65 

7 

2 

Copper. 

15 

26 


Cupreous Sulph. of Lead 

66 

4 

i 

5 

20 

MolybtL 



Molybdate of Lead . . . 

57 

4 



39 


Chromate of Lead . . . 

63 

6 



32 ' 


Melanochroite .... 

71 

6 



23 


Vauquelinite .... 

67 

6 


9 

28 

Tung. A. 


Tungstate of Lead . . . 

44 

4 



52 







Vanad. A. 

Mur.Acid. 

Vanadiate of Lead . . 





— 


Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Water. 


Sulphuret of Zinc . . . 

63 

33 

Oxygen. 

4 




Red Oxide of Zinc . . 

74 

18 

8 




Siliceous Oxide of Zinc . 

64 

13 


25 

8 


Carbonate of Zinc . . . 

— 

— 

— 

Carb. A. 



Willelmine 

62 

13 

* 

35 

Splplu A. 

- 


Sulphate of Zinc . . . 

22 

6 


30 

42 


Hopeite 



* 

* 

*“* 


Mercttet. 

Mercury. 

1 

Silver. 





Native Quicksilver . . 

100 


, 

. 

, 


Native Amalgam . . . 

85 

15 

Chlorine. 





Muriate of Mercury . . 

85 

15 

lodiaa. 





Iodic Mercury .... 

“““ 

i 








MIN 
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COMBUSTIBLE MINERALS. 



Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Silica. 




Sulphur 

100 

Carbon. 






Diamond 

100 






Plumbago ..... 

92 

8 





Anthracite ..... 

72 

4 

24 






Hydrogen, 

Oxygen. 

Aiote. 



Naphtha 

88 

12 





Bitumen 

53 

7 

40 




Coal 

75 

6 

5 

14 



Dysodile 

— 

— 





Amber 

81 

12 

7 




llatchetino 

«— 

— . 

' 




Rchcrorite 

76 

24 





Ozokerite 

— - 

— 






Mol. A. 

Alumina. 

Water. 




Mcllite 

Betmasphalt ..... 
Fossil Copal 

41 

15 

44 

i 




Min'im, from minimum, least. 1. Anote 

jii innate equal to hulf a semibreve. 2. 

The one-sixtieth of a fluid drachm, an- 
swering to the old drop, taking water as 
the standard. 

Min'ima. In mathematics, see Maxima 
it Minima. 

Min'ims. An order of Franciscans at 
Minimi, founded by 8t. Francis dc Paula. 

Mi n'ixvm. 1. TheP'ast, as distinguished 

from maximum, the greatest. 2. In 

pharmacy, a minim. 

Min'ion- A small description of print- 
ing type, a size larger than nonpareil. 
The term is from French menu, small, not 
ting non, a favourite. 

Minister (Latin). Persons to whom 
the sovereign intrusts the administration 
of government are termed ministers <>/ 
state, and the chief is the prime minister. 

Mir'ium. Red oxide of leud, or red- 
lead. 

Mtnx. An amphibious quadruped, the 
Mu&telea luteola, Pall., much esteemed for 
its fur. It frequents the banks of rivers, 
&c. in the north and east of Europe, from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, and 
lives on frogs and crabs. It is also found 
in America. 

MiNNEHb'pa (Germ.). Courts of love; 
the German name of the court d‘ amour, 
so famous in the history of chivalry. 

1 Minnesingers. The most ancient 
j sehool of German poets, whoso name is 
derived from the word minne, love. 

I Minor'ity. Used in opposition to ma- 
jority. From minor, less, smaller. Used 
1 chiefly of persons of an assembly (as in 
parliament) voting upon some question. 

I Also, the period during which the sove- 
i feign is incapable of exercising his autho- 
I city, being under age. In law, it is simi- 


larly the state of an individual of either 
sex, who Is under the age at which civil 
rights can be exercised. 

Minor Term, of a Syllogism, is the 
subject of the conclusion ; the minor pre- 
mise contains the minor term. In hypo- 
thetical syllogisms, the categorical pre- 
mise Is called the minor. 

MiN'sTnELs, Germ, minne, love. A class 
of men, in the middle ages, who subsisted 
by the arts of poetry and music. 

Mint, Hax mynet, stamped coin. The 
place where money Is coined by public 
authority. Formerly there were several 
mints in Great Britain ; but coining being 
now regarded as a royal prerogative, the 
whole business has been transferred to 
an establishment on lower Hill, where 
there are eight coining presses, capable 
of striking about 20,000 pieces an hour, 
almost constantly at work. See Milling. 

Minuet', Fr. from menu, small. 1 A 
slow graceful dance, consisting of a cou- 

pee,e high step, and a balance 2. The 

tune or air played to regulate the move- 
ments in the minuet. 

Min'utz, Lat. minutum. A small por- 
tion (1.) of time, the sixtieth part of an 
hour, and comprehends sixty seconds. (2.) 
Of an arc, the sixtieth part of a degree, 
mark ', and comprehending sixty seconds. 
3. In architecture, the sixtieth port of the 
diameter of a column. 

Min'utb Guns. At sea, guns fired every 
minute as a signal of distress from a 
vessel. Also, in mourning tor great 
persons. 

Minx. A name of the Mustela leuteo- 
cephala, Harl. A North American animal, 
known to furriers by the name of white 
vision. 

Miocker, from fjbuott, less, and zeutw$ 
srx a 





recent. The name given by Lyeli to a 
•ubdivislon of the tertiary. See Eocene. 

Miq'ueletb. A species of partisan troops 
raised in the north of Spain. 

Mi'ra. A singular star in the neck of 
Cetus : it appears and disappears periodi- 
cally seven times in six years, whence 
the name. At its greatest brilliancy it is 
a star of the third magnitude. 

Mira'ge. The name given by the 
French to an optical deception produced 
by refraction, and in which a distant 
ship appears as if transferred to the sky, 
and a village in the desert as if built in a 
lake. 

Mia'aoa. A looking-glass, from Lat. 
miror, to admire. Any polished body im- 
pervious to the rays of light, and which 
reflects them equally, is a mirror. Mir- 
rors were anciently made of metal, but 
at present they are generally smooth 
plates of glass, tinned or silvered on the 
back ; and are either plane, convex, or 
I concave. The first sort reflect the rays 
in a direction similar to that by which 
they fall upon it, and therefore represent 
bodies of their natural size ; but the con- 
vex ones make the rays diverge, and 
therefore diminish the images of those 
I objects which they exhibit ; while again 
i the concave ones, by collecting the rays 
into a focus, not only magnify the ob- 
] jects which they show, but serve the 
same purposes as burning-glasses do 
when exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
i the body to be ignited is placed in their 
I foci; hence they are commonly known 
i by the name of burning -mirrors. 

1 Mirza. The common style of honou- 
in Persia, when it precedes the surname 
of an individual ; when appended it sig- , 
I nifles a prince. 

j Misch'na. 1 A part of the Jewish Tal- 

\ Mibh'na. J mud, being a digest of tra- 

1 dltions and explanations of scripture. 
i Misdemka'n or. In law, an offence which 

i floes not amount to a crime. Crimes and 
I misdemeanors are synonymous terms, 

J though in common usage the word crime 
is made to denote such offences as are of 
> a more atrocious kind, while smaller 
faults, and omissions of less consequence, 

1 arc comprised under the gentler name of 
{ misdemeanors. 

I Mise. A Norman- French term, used in 
j law books in various senses. (1.) An 
j issue to be tried at the grand assize. (2.) 
j Expense; in this sense commonly used 
I in entering judgments in actions personal. 
<3.) In Tralee, an honorary gift by the 
people-to a new prince of "Wales. (4.) A 
tribute paid in the county palatine of 
Chester, at the charge of the owner of the 
earldoms. 

Mibbricor'dia. In law, an arbitrary 
fine imposed for an offence ; so called be- 
cause the amercement ought to be less 


than that required by Magna Churta. 
When a person is outrageously amerced 
in a court that is not of record, the writ 
called moderata misericordia lies for mo- 
derating the amercement, according to 
the nature of the fault. 

Misfeasance. In law, a trespass; from 
Fr. mes, wrong, and faisance, from faire, 
to do. 

Mis'tletob, Sax. mistlelta. A parasiti- 
cal plant, the Vucum album, which al- 
ways grows on trees, and was held 
sacred by the Druids, especially when 
found on the oak, their sacred tree. It 
is the of the Greeks, and was by them 
thought to possess many medicinal vir- 
tues. See Viscum. 

Misno'mer. 1. In law, a misnaming or 

mistaking of a person’s name. 2. An 

indictment or other act vacated by a 
wrong name. From old Fr. mes, wrong, 
and nommer, to name. 

Mispris'ion. In law, any high offence 
under the degree of capital, but approach- 
ing thereto ; from Fr. mtpris ; from mes, 
wrong, and prendre, to take. Misprisions 
are negative and positive : they are nega- 
tive when they consist in the conceal- 
ment of something which ought to have 
been revealed, and positive when*they 
consist In the commission of something 
which ought not to have been done. 

Mia's a. e. The mass-book of the Ro- 
mish Church ; from mass (q. v.) 

Mist, Sax. mist. Water in minute hut 
solid drops, descending from the atmo- 
sphere. See Fog. 

Mitch'el. Purbeck stones of 15 inches 
by two feet, when squared for building, 
are thus named by the workmen. 

Mite, Sax mite. 1. In entomology. See 
AcAans. 2. A small coin, formerly cur- 

rent, equal to about the third of a far- 
thing. Also a small weight, used by 
moneyers, equal to about the twentieth 
part of a grain, and divided into 24 doits. 

Mith'ra.8. The grand Deity of the 
Persians. 

Mith'ridate. A pharmaceutical pre- 
paration named after Mithridates, king 
of Pontus and Bithynia, who took a dose 
of it every morning to protect him against 
poison. In those dayB it consisted of rue, 
walnuts, figs, and salt ; hut its Ingredi- 
ents were afterwards increased In num- 
ber to 61. At present it is simply an 
aromatic opiate, and is little used. 

Mi'trae Valve. The valve of the ori- 
fice of the left ventricle of the heart ; so 
named from its resemblance to a mitre. 

Mi'tre, Fr. from Lat. mitra, a cap worn 
by the Roman ladies. 1. A sacerdotal 
ornament worn on the head by bishops 
and some other ecclesiastics on solemn 
occasions ; being a sort of cap pointed 

and cleft at the top. 2. A diagonal 

Juncture of two plecos of wood, stone, 
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&c., by the formation of an indenture in 
each, corresponding to one another, so 
that the two surfaces coincide when 
brought together. This mode is Rome- 
ttmes employed to hide a dovetail, and is 
called lap-and-mitre joint. 

Mi'tre-box. A block or frame for cut- 
ting mitres. 

Mi'trk-drains. Cross mitre drains. Tho 
drains laid within the metalling of roads, 
to convey the water to the side drains. 

Mit'timus. In law, a precept or com- 
mand in writing, under the name and 
seal of a justice of the peace, or other 
proper officer, directed to the gaoler or 
keeper of a prison for the safe keeping of 
an offonder until he be delivered by due 
course of law. The term is Latin for 
we send. 

Miz'zen, from Ital. mezzo, half. The 
foremost of the fixed sails of a ship, ex- 
tended sometimes by a gaff, and some- 
times by a yard, which crosses the mast 
obliquely. The mtzzen-mast supports the 
after sails, and stands nearest to the stern. 

I See Mast. 

I Mnemonics, from /uum/iMnxcs, from 
i t AvotofMU , to remember ; the art of 
i memory. Precepts and rules intended 
I to teach tho method of assisting the 
memory. 

| Mo'cha Stone. Translucent calcedony, 

• containing dark outlines of arborisation, 

; like vegetable filaments, so named from 
Mocha in Arabia, where it is chiefly 
found. 

Mocx'ino-bird. The Turdus polyglottus, 
Lin., of North America, celebrated for 
the astonishing facility with which it 
imitates the notes of other birds, and 
even all kinds of sounds. 

Mode, Lat. modus. Manner of existing 
or being. In logic, a proper disposition 
of the several parts of a syllogism In re- 
spect to quantity and quality : called also 
syllogistic mood. In grammar, a particular 
manner of conjugating verbs, to express 
, manner of action or being, as atllrma- 
1 tion, command, condition, and the like : 

often written mood. In music, a regular 
| disposition of the air and accompani- 
| meats, relative to certain principal 
sounds, on which the piece is formed, 
and which are called the essential sounds 
1 of the mode. In metaphysics, a mode is 
1 that which cannot subsist in and of itself, 
t but is esteemed as belonging to and sub- 
sisting by the help of some substance, 
which, for that reason, is called its sub- 
ject. (Watts). Those modes are simple 
which are only combinations of the same 
idea, as a dozen, which consists of so many 
units added together; and those are 
mixed which are compounded of simple 
ideas of several kinds, .as beauty, which is 
compounded of colour and form. 
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Mod'el, from modulus, dim. of modus, 
mode. I. A form in miniature of some- 
thing to be made on a larger scale, as a 

model of a building. 2. An imitation 

in miniature of something already made 
on a large scale, as a model of a moun- 
tain , showing its geological structure , &c. 

Mod'blling. In the fine arts, the art 
of making a mould, from which works 
in plaster are to be cast.*— Also, forming 
in clay the design itself. 

ModeuVto. An Italian word, mean- 
ing moderately, implying in music a time 
neither quick nor Blow; rather quicker 
than andante. 

Moderator. A person who presides 

a public assembly, to propose questions, 
preserve order, regulate the proceedings 
and declare votes. Prom modus, a limit. 

Mo ml'lion, Ft. modiUon, from Lat. 
modiolus. 1. An ornament in the cornice 
under the corona in the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders of architecture, re- 
sembling a bracket, supporting the pre- 
fecture of the larmier or drip. Cantilever 
is sometimes used synonymously with 

modillion. 2. The trochitro or single 

joints of the rays of a fossil star-fish are 
sometimes termed modioli. 

Mooi'ulvb, Lat. dim. of modius. A mea- 
sure. In anatomy, the central pillar of 
the cochlea of the ear. 

Mo'mrs. An ancient Roman measure 
for dry grain, nearly equal to an imperial 
peck. 

Mo' do et For'ma. In manner and form. 
A phrase frequently used in legal plead- 
ings. 

Modttla'tion. In music, the manner of 
ascertaining and managing the modes, 
or generally the art of conducting har- 
mony. 

Mod'dlb, Ft. from Lat. modulus. A 
term in architecture, for a certain mea- 
sure taken at pleasure for regulating the 
proportion of columns, and the disposi- 
tion and symmetry of the whole building. 
The module of a column is usually its 
semidiameter at the base, equal to 30 
minutes. 

Mod'ultjs. In analysis, the constant 
multiplier in a function of a variable 
quantity, by means of which the func- 
tion is accommodated to a particular 
system. 

Mo'dus. A compensation for tithes : a 
moderate equivalent in money, given by 
the owner of land in lieu of tithes. The 
whole phrase is modus deexmandi, but 
modus alone is commonly used. 

Mo'dub Opkran'di. Mode of operating. 

Moora'bianb. Formerly a species of 
Turkish infantry, composed of the pea- 
sants of the north of Africa. 

Mo'oul, Great. The chief of the em- 
pire of Mogul. The empire is now extinct. 

Mohair' Ger. mohr. The hair of a 
tt3 
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variety of the common groat, pe<‘uliai to 
the vicinity of Angora, in Asia Minor. 
It is manufactured into camlets and other 
expensive stuffs. 

MoHAin'-susu.. A species of voluta, 
resembling stuff of mohair on the surface. 

Moham'medans. Followers of the re- 
ligion of Mohammed, the founder of 
Mohammedanism, the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of which are contained in the 
Koran. 

Moido're. A Portuguese coin worth 
twenty-seven shillings sterling. 

Moin'bau (Fr.). A small Hat bastion, 
raised in front of an intended fortifica- 
tion, to defend it from the approaches by 
means of small arms. 

Moiuk'x Mktal'lique. Crystallised tin- 
plate : a variegated appearance produced 
upon the surface of tin plate, by wotting 
its surface, when in a heated state, with 
nitro- hydrochloric acid (aqua regia), 
washing it with water, and finally coat- 
ing it with lacquer. The figures vary, 
according to the strength of the acid em- 
ployed and the degree of heat to which 
the plate is raised. 

Mo'lar-teeth. Molares Dentes. The 
grinding teeth. From molarts, a grind- 
stone. 

Mo'lar-g lands. Molares Glandules. 
Two salivary glands situated on each 
side of the mouth, the excretory ducts of 
which open near the last dens molarts. 

Molas'sb, from mollis, soft. A soft sand- 
stone of the tertiary strata, employed by 
the Swiss under this name, for building. 

Mole. 1. Lat. moles, a mound. A mas- 
sive work of large stones erected for the 
purposes of protecting the entrances to 

harbours. See Breakwater. 2. Sax. 

m<el, a mark. A small permanent pro- 
tuberance on the human body .from which 

usually issue one or more hairs. 3. Lat. 

mol a. A general name with some authors 
for all those fleshy substances otherwise 
called polypi, and with others for every 
coagulum of blood which continues so 
long in the uterus as to assume somewhat 

of an organised form. 4. Dut. mol. A 

well-known subterranean animal. See 
Tai.ca. 

Mo'lkcule, Lat. molenda, dim. of moles, 
a mass, a particle. Molecules are the 
smallest particles into which a mass can 
he conceived to be divided. They are 
distinguished into integrant and consti- 
tuent. Integrant molecules are the smallest 
particles into which a simple body can 
be conceived to be divided, or the smallest 
particles into which a compound body 
can be conceived to be divided, without 
being resolved into its elements. Consti- 
tuent molecules are the molecules of each 
clement which form an integrant mole- 
cule of a compound. 

Molkndix a'ckoc 8, from mola, a mill) 


resembling the Bails of a windmill. Ap- 
plied to seeds which have many wings. 

Moi/lah. The title of the higher order 
of judges in Turkey. 

Moi/le (It.). In music, a sound that is 
flat as compared to another a semitone 
higher. 

Mol'litifs, softness ; Lat. from mollis, 
soft. Applied to bones, nails, &c., when 
preternaturally soft. 

Molluh'ca, Molluscs. A great division 
of invertebra ted animals, comprehending, 
according to Cuvier, six classes, viz. : — 
Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, 
Acephala, Brachiopoda, and Cirrhopoda, 
in all of which, as the name imports 
I {mollusca, a soft nut, or nut with a soft 
shell), the body is of a soft consistence, 
inclosed in a muscular envelope, called 
the mantle. The pulmonary circulation 
is double; the blood is white or rather 
bluish , the skin is very sensible, and as 
no particular organ of smell has been de- 
tected in them, although they enjoy that 
sense, it has been conjectured to reside in 
the whole skin. Those in which the 
mantle is simply membranous or fleshy, 
are termed naked mollusca, but most ire 
quently the animal is provided with a 
calcareous covering called a shell, and the 
animal is then said to be testaceous. See 
Shill. 

Mo loch. The chief God of the Phoeni- 
cians. 

Molybde'na, The ore of molybdenum It 
Is a sulphuret of that metal, and is very 
similar in its properties to plumbago : 
whence the name (s.oXv&'ba.ivct, plumbago. 

Molyijde'num. The metal obtained 
from the substance called molybdena. It 
has not yet been reduced to masses of 
much size, but is readily obtained in small 
soparatc globules, by exposing its acid 
mixed with charcoal to an intense heat. 

Molyb'dic Acid. An acid obtained in 
fine white scales (which become yellow 
on melting and subliming them), by roast - 
ing molybdena, dissolving it in water of 
ammonia, and adding nitric acid to the 
solution. 

Molyb'docs Acid. Deutoxide of molyb- 
denum. It is of a blue colour, aud pos- 
sesses acid properties. 

Mo'ment. 1. An indefinitely small por- 
tion of time, having the same relation to 
duration that a point has to a line.-— -2. 
In mathematical analysis, the same as in- 
finitesimal, increment, or decrement (q. v.). 

Momen'tcm. The quantity of motion in 
a moving body. The term is Latin, con- 
tracted from motamentum. The momentum 
of a body is the product of its mass into 
its velocity. 

Mo'mixrs, Fr. momery, mummery. A 
name applied to certain religionists of tho 
8u-called Kvangelioal party 

Mouor'dica. A genus of herbaceous 
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plants. Monceciar-Syngenesia. Name from 
tnordeo, to bite, in allusion to the sharp 
taste of the fruit. The squirting cucum- 
ber of the South of Europe, and the bal- 
sam apple of the East Indies, are species. 
The dried juice of the fruit of the first is 
the elaterium ot the shops, and from which 
tlatine is obtained, 

Mon'achxsm, 1 poses, alone. The monk- 

Monkery. / ish system was estab- 
lished in the middle of the third century, 
by which many persons were brought 
together, and bound by vows to the per- 
formance of religious duties, and abstin- 
ence from worldly enjoyments. 

Mon'ade. 1. An indivisible thing : from 

povaf, unity. 2. An individual of the 

genus Monas (q. v.). 

Monauel'phia, from povos, one, and 
etbiXQia, a brotherhood. The name of 
the iflth class of plants in the sexual 
system of Linnaeus, consisting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, in which 
all the stamina are united below into a 
cylindrical body, through which the pistil 
passes. It consists for the most part of 
plants belonging to the natural orders 
Malvacea* and Geraniaceae, as the cotton- 
tree, geranium, passion-flower, &e. 

Mon an'dria, from povos, one, and j£, 
male. The name of the first class of plants 
in the sexual system of Linnaeus, consist- 
ing of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have only one stamen. It contains 
only two orders, Monogynia and Dlgynia. 

MoN'ARCHY,from /u.ovo<;, one, and 
a chief. A government in which the su- 
preme power is vested in u singlo person. 

1 It is absolute when the “ sovereign is ac- 
| countable to none but God,” and limited 
! when the supreme powor is virtually in 
the laws. 

Mo'nab, from poms, unity. A genus of 
, animalcules of the class Infusoria, re- 
1 siding in water, and usually considered 
the ultimate term of animality, as neither 
mouth nor vessels can be perceived in the 
individuals , yet they perform their loco- 
motive evolutions with considerable ra- 
pidity. The recent observations of Prof. 

, Ehrenberg have brought to light the ex- 
istence of monades, which are not larger 
than the 24,000th of an inch, and are so 
thickly crowded in the fluid as to leave 
intervals not greater than their own 
, diameter. Hence, he concludes, that a 
single drop may contain 500,000,000 of 
these monades. 

Monotrkm'ata. The name given by 
Geoffroy to a tribe of Edentata found only 
> in New Holland. Two genera are known, 
j the Echidna ,Cuv. , and the Ornithorynchus , 
i Blum., or Platypus, shaw. 

I Mon'ky, Sax. mynet. Whatever is made 
the medium of trade for determiniug tl e 


value of commodities in buying and sell- 
ing, whether it be stamped metals, called , 
coin and specie, or promissory notes com- 
prehending bank paper, bills of exchange, 
and all other tangible promises to pay. 
There are also moneys of account, which 
arc merely imaginary names, as the Eng- 
lish pound, before sovereigns were coined. ; 
Paper money is styled paper currency, to 
distinguish It from specie or metullic i 
currency or cash. The word has been 
derived from moneta, the Latin name for | 
money, because the Homans kept their j 
silver money in the temple of Juno ( 
Moneta. 

Mon'eyeh8. Officers of the mint. i 

Mon'itor. 1. One who gives warning, 1 

from montito, warning. 2. A genus of 

lizards, containing those species which i 
are of the largest size ; have two teeth ( 
in both jaws, but none in the palate, and j 
a laterally compressed tail, which ren- ' 
ders them more aquatic. They frequent i 
the waters like the crocodiles and alliga- 
tors, and are said to give notice by whist- 
ling of the approach of those dangerous 
animals. Species are found in most warm 
and temperate parts of the world, and 
some of large size arc found fossil J 

Mon'key . The monkeys, so called, be- j 
long to the eastern continent. They have ! 
the same number of grinders as Man , but i 
otherwise differ from each other b\ cha ! 
racters which have caused them to be 
denominated Ourang-Outungs, Gibbons, 
Macaques, Baboons, and Mandrills. The 
American monkeys arc divided into 
Sapajous, Sagouins, and Lemurs. 

MoNocAu'rous, povos r single, and 
x*£sref. fruit, in botany, a teim applied 
to plants which perish as soon as they 
have once borne fruit. 

MoNocEN'rais. The name given by 
Schneider to a singular genus of acan- 
thopteryglous fishes found in the sea of 
Japan, from povos, one, and xtvr^ov, 
centre. Thp body is short (six inches), 
thick, and completely mailed with enor- 
mous angular, rough, and carinated 
scales, of a silvery white. One species. j 

Monoc 'eros. The Unicorn, from povos, t 
one, and selects, a horn. 1. The unicorn . 
of the ancients is commonly regarded as 
a fabulous animal , but the name mono- 
ceros has been appropriated by Linna*us 
to the narwhal, which has a single horn I 
or tusk, of ten feet in length, implanted | 
in the intermaxillary bone, and pointed j 
in (he direction of the axis of the body, t 
It has indeed the rudiments of two tusks, , 

but both are never developed. 2. A 

constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
formed by Hevelius out of the Stella in- i 
formes of the nucients; 38 stars. | 

Mon ochord, from pesos, one , and 
cbord - A musical instrument of ! 
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one string with which to try the variety 
and proportion of musical sounds : in- 
vented by Pythagoras. 

Monochromatic, from poevos, one, and 
Xfatfjut,, colour. Consisting of one colour. 

MoN'orMHOMEj^towf , and xfupoei, colour. 
A painting executed in a single colour. 

Monocotvi/edon, from p .ovos, one, and 
cotyledon. A plant with only one cotyle- 
don or seed-lobe. The grasses are all 
regarded as monocotyledonous plants. 

MoNocoTifLEn'oNEs. One of the three 
great tribes, and the most important of 
the three, into which the vegetable king- 
dom is divided, according to the natural 
system of botany. The Acotyledones 
and Dieotyledones are the other tribes. 
Grasses, lilies, palms, aloes, Ace are ex- 
amples of the acotyledonou8 tribe. 

Monoc'ulub. A genus of apterous in- 
sects, which mostly frequent stagnant 
waters: named from poovos, and oculus, 
but they have often two eyes, though 
these are placed very close to eacli other. 

MoN'oDELruh, from poovos, and bihQus, 
a womb. Animals having no external 
marsupium ; antithetical to Didclphs. 

Mon'odon. A generic name of the 
Narwhal, (JIT. tnonoreros, Lui.), from 
fAotof, one, and odovs, a tooth, being 
characterised and distinguished from all 
the rest of the cetacea by a single tusk of 
ten feet or so in length. See Momh snog. 

MoNot'ciA, from poovos, one, and otxiet, 
a house. The name of the 21st class of 
plants in the sexual system of Linmeus, 
consisting of such as have male and fe- 
male organs in separate flowers, but 
growing on the same plant. The orders 
depend on the circumstances of the male 
flowers. 

Mon'ogram, from poovos, one, and 
yoccpt, pot, a letter A character composed 
of one, two, three, or more letters, inter- 
woven, being an abbreviation of a name, 
&c., anciently much used on seals, arms, 
monuments, &c- 

Mon'ogiiaph, from ptovos, one, and 
to describe. A treatise on a single 
subject ; as a monograph of an Egyptian 
mummy. 

Monogyn'ia, from poevo;, one, and yvvv), 
a female. The name of an order of plants 
in the sexual system of Linnaeus, com- 
prehending such as, besides their agree- 
ment in the classic character, have only 
one style. 

MonouthTc, from ptovos, one, and 
XlBos, a stone, consisting of a Bingle 
stone. 

Monoka'nia, from poo vos, one, and 
mania. A form of mania in which the 
mind of the patient is absorbed by one 
idea 


Mono'miai, from ptovos one, and ovoptat^, 
a name. An algebraic quantity consist- 
ing of only one term, as ax , distinct from 
a binomial, trinomial, &c. 

Monopet’aeous, from ptovos, one, and 
rtrakov, a petal. One-pctalled ; applied 
to flowers which have only one petal, or 
which have the corolla formed of one 
piece. 

Monofhyi/loub, from poovof, alone, and 
Qvkkov, a leaf. Having only one leaf: 
applied to calices consisting of not more 
than a single leaf. 

Monoph'ysites, from ptovost one > ant * 
quarts , nature. A sect of Christians who 
maintain that Jesus Christ had only one 
nature. 

Monop'oly, from ptovos, alone, and 
irtuhtw, to sell. An exclusive privilege, 
secured to one or a few persons, to carry 
on some branch of trade or manufacture, 
by royal grant. Such grants were very 
common in England previous to the ac- 
cession of the House of Stuart, and were 
only abolished in 1624 (by 21 Jac. 1. c. 3), 
to avoid the total ruin of the industry of 
the country. Patentees are justly mono- 
polists during the period of their patents. 

Monopo'lyloouk, ptovos, one, orokv s, 
many, and hoy os, discourse. An entertain- 
ment in which a single actor sustains 
many characters. 

Monop'tehal, ptovos and vri^ov, wing. 
In architecture, a circular enclosure o* 
columns without a cell. 

Mon'orhyme, ptovos, and qvOptos, mea- 
sure. A composition in verse, in which 
all the lines end with the same rhyme- 

Monospkh'mous, from ptovos, one, and 
ff'TiZpoot, seed. One-seeded: applied to 
seed-vessels. 

Mono rHAi, awoos, from ptovos, single, 
and Qotkapoos, a chamber- Onc-cliam- 
bered : applied to shells when the cham- 
ber is not divided by partitions. 

Monotht/ism, from ptovog, and 0eo;, 
God. The doctrine or belief of the exist- 
ence of one God only, opposed to poly- 
theism or plurality of Gods. 

Monotony, l from ptovos, one, and 

Mon'otone, ) rovos, sound. 1. Sameness 
of sound : want of inflections of voiee in 

speaking or reading. 2. Repetition of 

the same sound in music. 

MoNonuo'Li ph. The space of one tri- 
glyph (mono* and trtglyph), and two me- 
topes between two Done columns. 

Mon 8 Men's.*. The table mountain. A 
modern asterisin, situated between the 
south pole of the world and the ecliptic. 

Monsoo'ns. Periodical winds in the 
Indiun seas, which blow one half of the 
year from the same quarter or point of 
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the compass, and the other half from the 
opposite point. The change of these 
winds is .ermed the breaking up of the 
monsoons, and is accompanied with hur- 
ricanes. Those winds which blow through- 
out the year from the same point are 
termed trade winds, but sometimes this 
name is also given to the regular mon- 
soons. 

Mon'tanists. A sect of heretics, the 
followers of Montanus, a Phrygian, who 
pretended to be inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, to gi.ve instruction on points not 
revealed to the apostles. The sect sprung 
up in the second century. 

Mon'tem. A singular celebration, 
which tukes place at Eton on Whit- 
Tuesday every third year. The scholars 
march in procession to Salt-hill, where 
their captain (the best scholar) recites a 
passage from some ancient author. The 
young gentlemen, called salt-bearers, who 
are arrayed in fancy dresses, then dis- 
perse in various directions to collect 
money from all passengers. The money 
collected is given to the captain, to enable 
him to take up his residence at one of the 
universities. 

Montgol'fier. A name sometimes 
given to those balloons which derive 
their buoyancy from the burning of com- 
bustible materials, being thus denomi- 
nated from their inventor, and to distin- 
guish them from inflammable air-balloons. 

Month, Sax. moneth, from mono, the 
moon. A space of time constituting a 
division of the year. The name originally 
signified the time of one revolution of the 
moon : a lunation. This is the periodical 
month, or as we generally now terra it, 
the lunar month: it is 27 days, 7h., 43m., 
8". The synodical month is the time be- 
tween two conjunctions of the moon 
with the sun: 29d., 12h., 44m., 3s., ll w . 
The time which the sun takes to pass 
through the twelfth part of the zodiac we 
call a solar month: it is 30d., 10h., 29m., 
5". In the year there are 12 solar, and 
13 lunar, months. In popular language 
4 weeks make a month, and in the calen- 
dar the months consist alternately of 30 
j and 31 days, except Eebruary and July. 

) Mood. A word often written for 
mode (q. v.) Mood, temper of mind, is a 
different word; it is from Goth, mod, 
j anger, or Sax. mod, mind, whereas mood 
for mode, is Latin modus. Mood, in gram- 
mar, applies to the various forms of a 
I verb corresponding to our conceptions of 
j facts and events. In logic, mood is the 
designation of the three propositions of a 
syllogism, in the order in which they 
stand. 

I Moon. The earth’s satellite. Mean 
sidereal revolution 27d., 7h., 43m., 11", 
| 80'". Mean synodical revolution 29d. , 1 2h . , 

1 44m., 2 8". Mean distance from the earth, 


237,000 miles. Subtends a mean angle of 
31', 8". Diameter 2180 miles The moon 
has been worshipped by various nations, 
and under many names. Our Saxon an- 
cestors worshipped it under the name of 
Mona, and dedicated Monday to it, as they 
did Sunday to the sun. 

Moon'stone. A variety of adularia, 
worked by lapidaries. It exhibits a beau- 
tiful pearly light, and when held in cer- 
tain positions, its surface is iridescent. 

It occurs massive, and also in crystals, in 
fissures of granite, gneiss, &c. 

Moor. 1. Sax. mor. A tract of land 

overrun with henth. 2. Gcr. mohr, 

f*©m {Axu/tof, dark, a native of the const 
of Africa, called by the Homans,, from the 
colour of the people, Mauritania, or the 
country of the dark-complexioned people. 

Moon-rowe. The pinnate grouse {Te- 
trao cupulo, Gra.), protected by game-laws 
for the benefit of sportsmen. 

Moor'inos. The anchors, chains, &c. 
laid athwart the bottom of a river or har- 
bour, to confine a ship. 

MoouVioni. A variety of coarse gra- 
nite, found in Cornwall and some other 
parts of England, and In immense masses 
in some parts of Ireland. 

Moose. The American elk, the largest 
animal of the deer kind, sometimes 
weighing 1200 lbs. The name is Indian. 

Moot-< abe, 1 In law, a point, case, or 

Moot-point, j question, to be mooted or 
debated : a disputable case. Moot is Sax. 
motion, to debate; Goth, motyan, to 
come on. 

Mora'inb. The stony detritus found at 
the bases of glaciers in Switzerland. 

Mor'al, Lat. moralis, from mos, moris, 
manner. Relating to the practice, man- 
ner, or conduct of men towards each 
other as social beings, and with reference 
to right and wrong. The moral law is that 
which prescribes the moral or social du- 
ties : the moral sense is that by which we 
perceive with distinctness the maxims of 
the moral law. Moral philosophy treats of 
the nature and condition of man as a social 
being, of the duties which result from his 
social relations, and the reasons on which 
they are founded. It is called the science 
of morals. 

Mora l'ities. A sort of allegorical plays 
in vogue during the latter part of the 
middle ages. They consisted of moral dis- 
courses, in praise of virtue, and condem- 
nation of vice. They were exhibited so> i 
late as the reign of Henry VIII., but gra- 
dually assumed the form of the masque, 
which became the favourite entertainment 
at the court of Elizabeth. 

Mobass'-oke. A name of the bog iron 
ore. 

Moba'vians. A denomination of Chris- 
tians, which sprung up in Moravia and 
Bobomia, at the dawn of the Reformation, 
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and are otherwise called United Brethren , 
and on the continent, Hemhutters, from 
their settlement, Hemhutter, watch-of- 
the Lord. They generally adhere to the 
Augsburgh Confession. They celebrate 
agapae, and cast lots to discover the will 
of the Lord. 

Morbidbz'za. An Italian term in the 
arts denoting reflnedly delicate; pliant 
and soft to the eye and touch. 

Mor'dant. 1. In dyeing, and calico- 
printing , denotes a body which, having a 
twofold attraction for organic fibres and 
colouring particles, servos as a bond of 
union between them, and thus gives 
fixity to dyes; or it signifies a substance 
which, by combining with colouring par- 
ticles in the pores of textile filaments, 
renders them insoluble in hot, soapy, and 
weak alkaline solutions. The mordant is 
the substance previously applied to the 
goods, in order that they may afterw ards 
take and retain any particular colour or 
dye. Sulphate of iron and acetate of alu- 
mina are much used as mordants. 2. 

In gilding, any adhesive matter by which 
gold-leaf is made to adhere to the surface 
of metal, wood, or other material. 

Morden'tk (It.). In music, a grace 
which is effected by turning upon a note, 
without using the note below. 

] Morel. The Morchella esculenta, used, 

I like truffles, for gravies. It is in perfection 
I in May and June. 

Moresque', Moresk. 1 After the man- 

Macrksuof, Moorish. ) ner of the 
Moors. Applied to a style of painting and 
carving, consisting of grotesque pieces 
and compartments promiscuously inter- 
spersed. Also to the peeuliaiities of the 
Arabian style of architecture. 

Morganat'ic or Lfft-uanded Mar- 
riage. A marriage between a man of su- 
perior, and a woman of inferior, rank , 
in which it is stipulated, that the latter 
and her children shall not enjoy the rank, 
nor inherit the possessions of the former. 

Morgue (Fr.). The place, in many 
towns in France, where unclaimed dead 
bodies are exposed, in order to be recog- 
nised by Mends. 

Mo'ria, from fester, foolish. A variety 
of monomania, in which the illusion is of 
a happy nature, as where the patient 
fancies himself a hero, great genius, &c. 

Mo'riok. The smoky Topaz. A variety 
of rock crystal. 

Mor'nikq-star. The planet "Venus, 
when it precedes the sun in rising, and 
shines in the morning. Thence called 
Phosphorus by the Greeks, and Lucifer by 
the Romans. 

Moroc'co, Fr. Maroquin, 8p. Marroqui. 
A fine sort of leather, prepared of the 
I skins of goats, imported from the Levant, 
Barlmry, Spain, &e., and so named from 
tts having been first imported from Mo- 


rocco. The skins are first tanned, and 
then dyed on the side of the grain. Sheep- 
skin treated in the same way is often sub- 
stituted for morocco. 

Morox'ylic-acid. An acid discovered 
by Dr. Thomson in combination with 
lime, on the bark of the white mulberry- 
tree ( Morns alba ), in the botanic garden 
of Palermo, in Sicily. It dissolves readily 
in water and alcohol. 

Mor'phkw, from Lat. morphea. An old 
name for various cutaneous diseases of 
the face. 

Mor'phfa. 1 A vegetable alkali ex- 

MorphiVa. > tracted from opium, of 

Mor'phine. ) which it is the narcotic 
principle. It is copiously precipitated, in 
a very pure state, by adding water of 
ammonia to a strong solution of opium. 
It is a colourless substance, of a bitter 
taste, and crystallises in quadrangular 
prisms ; it is difficultly soluble in water, 
even when boiling, but dissolves freely in 
boiling alcohol, and deposits crystals on 
cooling. 

Morphoi/ogy, from /xo^tpy, form, and 
ho yes, description That division of bo- 
tanical science which treats of the meta- 
morphosis of organs. * 

Mor'rih-dance. A peculiar kind of 
dance practised in the middle ages. 

Morse. The Trichecus rosmarus, Lin. 
This animal inhabits the Arctic seas, sur- 
passes the largest ox in size, attains the 
length of 20 feet, and is covered with a 
short yellowish hair. It is sought for on 
account of its oil and tusks. It is also 
culled walrus, sea-horse, and sea-cow. 

Mortai/ity (Bills of). "Registers of the 
number of deaths or burials in any parish 
or district. 

Mortality (Law of). A mathematical 
relation subsisting among the number of 
persons living at the different ages of life. 

Mor'tak, Lat. mortariurn. 1. A bell- 
shaped vessel, used by druggists. See., to 
pound substances in with a pestle ; also a 
short piece of ordnance, thick and wide, 
used for throwing bombs, carcasses, &c. 
2. A cement, used for building pur- 
poses, composed of lime, sharp sand, and 
hair of cattle, thoroughly mixed and In- 
corporated with a small portion of water : 
thus named from beating and mixing as 
in a mortar. 

Mojit d’Ancestre (Fr. for death of the 
ancestor). The name of a writ of assize, 
by which a demandant recovers possession 
of an estate from which he has been 
ousted on the death of his ancestor. 

Mort'gage, from Fr. mart, dead, and 
gage, a pledge. A dead pledge. Land or 
other property pledged to a creditor as a 
security for money borrowed. 

Mortiuca'tion, from mors, death, and 
fio, to become. L The putrefaction and 
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consequent death of ono part of an animal 
body, while the rest is alive, caused by 
inflammation, injury, or debility of the 
part. 2. In Scottish law , nearly syno- 

nymous with mortmain. 

Mor'tibe and Tenon. A description of 
joint in wood- work. The extremity of 
one piece of timber is let into the face of 
another piece, a tongue being formed at 
the end of the piece to be let in, which is 
called a tmon, and the hole cut in the 
face of the other is tenned a mortise. 

Mort'main, Fr. mort, dead, and main, 
hand. Possession of lands or tenements 
in dead hands, i.e. hands that cannot 
alienate. See Alienation. 

Moh'tuarv. In law, a fee paid to the 
incumbent of a parish, by custom peculiar 
to some places, on the death of a parish- 
ioner. 

Mo'rijs. The Mulberry-tree. A genua 
of permanent plants. Monaecia—Tetran- 
drta. Name from a/xau^oc , black, the 
colour of the fruit when ripe. 

Mosa'ic, Fr. mosa'ique, 1 Mosaic work 

Musa'ic, Lat. mtmvum. i is composed of 
small cubes of glass, stone, wood, &c. of 
various colours, and cemented on a ground 
of stucco, in such a manner as to imitate 
the colours and gradations of painting. 
Roman floors were often of mosaic work. 

Mosa'ic Gold. The Aurum musivum of 
the old chemists is a bisulphuret of tin, 
prepared artificially .- but the or-mouht, or 
mosaic gold, at present employed in the 
arts, is a species of brass, formed by melt- 
ing together equal quantities of copper 
and zinc, at the lowest temperature that 
copper will fuse. 

Mosasau'rus, 1 A gigantic fossil marine 

Mososau'rus. J reptile, most nearly al- 
lied to the monitors, long known by the 
name of the Great Animal of Maastricht, 
a head of it having been found near that 
city , in calcareous freestone. 

Mos'chus. The Musk. A genus of ru- 
minant animals. Name Latin, of Arab 
moscht. The most celebrated species is 
the M. moschifcrus, Lin. ; size of a goat, 
has scarcely any tail, and is covered with 
hairs, so coarse and brittle that they might 
be termed spines. The animal is remark- 
ably light and elegant. 

Moslem. See Mussulman. 

Mosque. A Mohammedan temple or 
place of worship. The word is French, 
from Arabic mayidon, from sajada, to 
adore. 

Mosquet'obs. A genus of dipterous in- 
sects. See Culex. Mosquetd Is the Spanish 
name of this troublesome insect, from 
mosca, a fly ; Latin mvtca. 

Moss. 1. The English name for the mute*, 
a natural order of small plants, with leafy 
stems, and narrow simple leaves. The 
term moss is also applied to many other 
small plants, particularly lichen*, species 
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of which are called tree-moss, rock-moss, 
coral-moss, &c. The flr-moss and club- 
moss belong to the genus Lycopodium. 

2. A bog where peat is found ; called 

often a peat-moss. 

Moss-trooper. In Border history, those 
inhabitants who formed themselves into 
clans and lived by rapine. 

Mutaci'lla. A genus of passerine birds. 
The Warblers; comprehending the night- 
ingale (Curruca), wheat-ear (Saxicola), 
blue-bird (Sylvia), wren ( Troglodytes ), 
wagtails (Motactlla), meadow-larks (An- 
thus). These are regarded as sub-genera 
by Cuvlor. 

Mote. Gemote. An old Saxon word 
for an assembly, meeting, or court; as 
ward-mote, burgh-mote, &c. 

Motet (French). A musical compo- 
sition of a sacred kind, as a hymn. 

Moth. The English name (Sax. mofha\ 
of an extensive genus of lcpldopterous 
insects. See Phalanx. 

Moth'er, Sax. moder. 1. A female pa- 
rent. 2. A term formerly applied to 

many chemical preparations and plants, 
for various whimsical reasons. 

Mother Caret’s Chickens. A name 
given by sailors to the storm petrels. 

Mother-of-Pearl. The shining inter- 
nal part of those shells which produce 
pearls. The genus of shell-fish called 
Ventadince furnishes the finest pearls, as 
well as mother-of-pearl : it is found in 
the greatest perfection round the coasts of 
Ceylon. 

Mother-water. A name for the liquid 
which remains after all the regularly 
crystalllsable salts have been extracted , by 
evaporation and cooling, from any saline 
solution, as sea- water 

Mo'tion. 1. Change of local position, 
from moveo, to move: opposed to rest. 
Motion is the effect of impulse; action 
proceeding from any cause, internal or 
external. In the growth of plants ami 
animals there must be a motion of the 
component parts , though invisible. Che - 
mical affinity produces often sensible 
motion of the parts of bodies. The mind 
produces muscular motion, but thero are 
animal motions which are independent of 
the mind, as the peristaltic motion of the 
intestines, and the motions of the heart 
during life. Mechanical motion Is effected 
by one body acting mechanically on ano- 
ther. No perpetual motion has yet been 
obtained. 2. Proposals made in. an as- 

sembly or meeting are termed motions. A 
bill is introduced into parliament after 
motion from some honourable member, 
and the same honourable member may 
make a motion to adjourn 3. In paint- 

ing and sculpture, the change of place or 
position which, from certain attitudes, a 
figure seems to be making in a picture. 
4. In mu tic, the manner of beating 
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the measure, so as to hasten or retard below the coal-measures, and above the 
the pronunciation of the words or notes, old red sand-stone. It exists in vast 
Mo'tivb I’owkr. In mechanics , the quantity in England and Wales, yields 
whole power or force acting upon a body, all the common limeBtone used in the 
Mo'tor. A mover, from moveo, to move, country for building, and some varieties 
Applied to muscles, &c. of marble, &c. 

Mot'to (Italian). A word. By motto Moun'tain-soap. A mineral of a green - 
is now generally understood a phrase ish-black colour. It has a greasy feel, 
prefixed to something, as an essay, &c , adheres to the tongue, and soils paper. It 
or added to a device, as on a seal. is a hydrated silicate of alumina and iron, 

Mould. 1. The matrix in which any- and occurs in secondary rocks of the trap 
thing is cast. 2. In carpentry, a thin formation. 

flexible piece of wood, whereby to form Moun'tain-tallow. A mineral found 

the different curves of the timbers. 3. originally in Sweden, but since also in 

In paper -making , a little frame, the size of Scotland. It melts at 118° T\, bolls at 
the sheet of paper to be made, composed 290° F. ; is soluble in alcohol, but does 
of several wires fastened together by not form soap with alkalies, 
wire still finer, and having a little ledg- Mounts of Piety. In Italy, establish- 
ing of wood, into which the wires are ments of the nature of pawnbrokers’ 
fastened used to cast the sheets of paper, shops, where money is lent out to the 

-4. Among gold beaters, a certain num- poor on moderate interest and security. 

ber of leaves of vellum, of a certain size, Mousta'che. The beard of the upper 
and laid over one another with leaves of lip, the cultivation of which affords harm- 
gold or silver, to be beaten, placed between less employment to many whose time 

them. 5. In anatomy, the anterior foil- would not be otherwise more usefully oc- 

tanel or interstice between the parietal cupied. 

bones and the frontal of achild’s head. Mouth. In architecture, the same as 

€. In agriculture, loose earth everywhere cavetto, which see. 

obvious on the surface of ground : the Mo'vement 1. The train of wheel- 

upper soil. 7. The white down or la- work in a clock or watch.—— 2. In poli- 

nugo which grows on the surface of bo- tecs, the movement party are those who 
dies when undergoing humid decay in air. are perpetually agitating for popular 
This appears, on examination with a mi- rights. 

crosoope, to be a luxuriant vegetation. Moxa. In surgery, a Japanese word 

8. In architecture. See Mouldings. denoting a soft lanuginous substance, pre- 

Mould'inob. In architecture, the small pared from the young leaves of a species 
projecting ornaments of columns, See., so of mugwort {Artcnnsia chinensis or Mora 
t ailed because their forms and dimensions japomca), and employed by surgeons on 
are regulated by the workmen by means the Continent as a means of forming an 
of the caliber or mould, an instrument of eschar, hich in England is usually done 
iron or hardwood, which serves as a with caustic. 

gauge in all carved work. The regular M.S. On monuments , an abbreviation 
mouldings are the fillet, listel or annulet ; of memortep sacrum , sacred to the memory, 
the astragal or bead ; the torus, the sco- MS. is an abbreviation of “ manuscript,” 
lia or trochilus ; the echinus, ovolo, or and MSS. of “ manuscripts.” 
quarter- round ; the cyma reversa, in- Mi 'cil Acid. An add originally called 
verted cyma or ogee; the eyma recta; saecholaitic and saclactic acid by the 
the cavetto or hollow (q. v.). French chemists, because it was first ob- 

Mould-Lott. A large room in a dock- tained by Scheele from sugar of milk ; but 
yard, in which the parts of the ships are as all the gums afford it, and as the chief 
drawn out full size. acid of milk is the oxalic, it is now gene- 

Mould'warp, 1 The mole, which throws rally called mucic acid. It is readily ob- 
Moi/dvwabt. ) up the mould of the tained by treating gum-arabic with dilute 
earth. nitric add, and applying heat, when a 

Mou'linb, 1 In mechanics, the roller of white powder precipitates, which is 
Mou'linbt. ) a capstan, crane, Ac. mucic acid. It is soluble in boiling water, 

Moult'ing. The fall of the plumage of and combines with alkalies, earths, and 
birds. metallic oxides, forming a class of salts 

Moun'tain. A term formed from the called mucates. 

Latin adjective montanus, from mom,' an Mu'cilaqe, Fr. from Lat. mucus, the 
elevation, and applied to the largest class slimy discharge from the nose. Vegetable 
of elevations on the earth’s surface , but mucus : one of the proximate elements 
marking no definite altitude except that of vegetables. The same substance is 
it is greater than a hill. gum when solid, and mucilage when in 

Moun'tain-limestone. A name com- solution. Perhaps the purest specimen of 
mon to a series of marine limestone strata, mucilage is gum-arabic, which, when 
whose geological position is immediately distilled per sc, affords pyromucic acid. 
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and when treated with dilute nitric acid 
affords mucic add. 

Mock, Running a. Figuratively, an 
indiscriminate attack upon friends and 
enemies ; such as is made by the Malays, 
when intoxicated with opium or hangup. 

Mu'cor. Mouldiness. An old Latin 
word, retained by botanists to denote that 
genus of minute and evanescent fungi 
found on decaying bread and other vege- 
table matters. 

Mucous Glands. Glands of the body 
which secrete mucus. 

Mu'cous Membrane. The membra- 
nous lining of the canals and cavities of 
the body, which are exposed to the con- 
tact of air and other inorganic substances. 

Mu'eito Cor'dis. The lower pointed end 
of the heart: macro , a sharp point. 

Mu'ers, Lat. from fxu\ot,, the mucus of 
the nose. A name common to two sub- 
stances : (1.) Animal mucus : one of tho 
primary fluids of the animal body, gene- 
rally combined with gelatine and albu- 
men , but distinct from these substances. 
It forms a layer of greater or less thick- 
ness on the surface of the mucous mem- 
branes, and is renewed with more or less 
rapidity. It is not soluble in water, nor 
capable of mixing oil and water, which 
mucilage is, and it is soluble In the mine- 
ral acids, which vegetable mucus is not. 
(2.) Vegetable mucus. See Mucilage. 

Mud-Sill. A sill of a bridge, &e., 
which is placed at the bottom of a river. 

Muvz'zin. In Mohammedan countrtes, 
the officer who proclaims tho summons 
to prayei at the regular periods. 

Muf'fle. 1. Germ, mvffdn, to mask. 
To muffle the oars of a boat is to put 
some matting, &e. round that part which 
lies on the edge of the gunwale of the boat, 
to prevent its making a noise against the 

tholes. 2. 8p. mufla. A chemical 

vessel, in the shape of an oblong arch or 
vault, closed behind by a semicircular 
plane, and having a rectangular flat 
bottom, on which small vessels of any 
kind may be set to protect them from the 
actual contact of the fuel of the furnace 



in which the muffle is placed. The 
muffle is entirely open at one end, and 
has sometimes small slits to allow free 
access of the hot air. It is used in cupei- 
lation. 

Muf'ti, > Ahigh priest of the Moham- 
Mrm'Ti. j medan religion. 


Muqoleto'nianb. A sect of fanaMcs, 
which arose in England, in 1657 , so de- 
nominated from their leader Ludowic 
Muggleton, a tailor, who, with his asso- 
ciate Reeves, asserted that they were 
the two last witnesses of God mentioned 
In the Revelations. 

Mu'gil. The name given by Linnrrus 
to a genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 
forming the type of the family Mugilmdes, 
Cuv. The common mullet (M. ecphalm, 
Cuv.) Is the hestknown of several species 
which the European seas produce. This 
fish is gregaiious, and resorts in vast 
troops to the mouths of rivers. The 
flesh is much esteemed. 

Muoiloi'des. A family of acantho- 
pterygious Ashes : type Mugtl, Lin. Tho 
other genera are the Tetragonums and 
Atherina (the Aphyes of the ancients). — 
Cuvter. 

Muiat'to. The offspring of a white 
woman by a negro, and vice versd. Tho 
mixed descendants of Europeans and Indi- 
ans are called Mestinos. The term mu- 
latto is Spanish, from mulo, a mule : Lat. 
mulus. 

Mui/berrt. The Morus nigra is the 
common mulberry-tree, and its fruit Is 
termed the Mulberry , but the name 
mulberry is common to all the species of 
the genus morus, of which there are 
nine. 

Mulch. A name (local) for dung foi 
manure. 

Mute, Sax. mtil, from Lat. mulus. 1. An 
animal of mongrel breed : usually applied 
to denote the offspring of a mare by an 

ass, and t-iee versd. 2. The offspring of 

two plants of different species. 

Mule, or Mule-Jenny. A machine 
employed in cotton-spinning, invented 
by Samuel Crompton, a weaver, of re- 
spectable character, and moderate cir- 
cumstances, near Holton ; so named from 
its combining the principles of Ark- 
wright’s -water frame, and Hargreave’s 
jenny. Like the former it has a system 
of rollers to reduce the roving; and like 
the latter it has spindles without bobbins 
to give the twist, and the thread is 
stretched and spun at the same time by 
spindles, after the rollers have ceased to 
give out the rove. The distinguishing 
feature of the mulo is, that the spindles, 
instead of being stationary, as in both 
the other machines, are placed hi a move- 
able carriage, which is wheeled out to 
tho distance of 54 or 56 inches from the 
roller-beam, to stretch and twist the 
thread, and wheeled in again to wind It 
on the spindles. By this arrangement, 
comprising the advantages both of the 
rollers and spindles, the thread is stretched 
more gently and equably, and a much 
finer quality of yarn can therefore be 
produced. 
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Mu'lier. 1. In law , a married woman. 
2. Lawful female issue born in wed- 
lock. 

Moll. In Scotland , a term almost sy- 
nonymous with cape. 

M iTLLA.cn taw^iit. In cookery, a Coro- 
mandel dish ; from the Tamul words mu- 
lagar, pepper, and tanee, water , as there 
is no moat whatever in the dish, being 
merely a kind of decoction of pepper. 

Mm/ las. The priests of Tartary. 

Mul'ler, from mola, a mill-stone. 1. A 
stone with (sometimes without) a handle, 
used for grinding colours and other mat- 
ters on a large fiat stone. 2. An instru- 

ment used by glass grinders, being a 
piece of wood with the piece of glass to 
be ground cemented to one end, either 
convex in a basin, or concave in a sphere 
or bowl. 

Mtjl'let. 1. In ichthyology. See Mug il. 
—-2. In heraldry, a figure, in addition to 
the family arms, made by the junior 
branches of a family, as the mark of their 
cadence. 

Mul'lton, or Man'non. In architecture, 
the upright post dividing two lights in a 
window. 

M u lt i art den late, Lat. multus, and 
arttculus, joint. In zoology, applied to 
the antenna; of insects, composed of 
a number of joints. 

Multicap'sular, Lat. multicapsnlaris. 
Having many capsules : from multus, 
many, and capsula, a capsule. 

Multicarin'ate, Lat. multus, and ca- 
nna, keel. Applied to a shell traversed 
by many keel-like ridges. 

Mui/tidentate, Lat. multus, and dens, 
tooth. Applied to a part armed with 
many tooth-like processes. 

MulTifid, Lat. multifidus, many-cleft: 
from multus, many, andj Undo, to divide. 

Multiflo'rous, Lat. multifiorus, many- 
flowered: from multus, many, and fios, 
flower. 

Multilo'cclar, Lat. multiloeularis , 
many-cellod : from multus, many, and 
loculus, a cell. 

Mlltino'mi vl, Lat. multus, and nomen, 
name. In algebra, an expression con- 
sisting of several terms connected by the 
signs + or — Called also polynomial or 
polynome. 

Multipartite, Lat. multipartitus. Hav- 
ing many and deep divisions : from nml- 
tus, many, and partitus, divided. Ap- 
plied to leaves, &c. 

Mul'tipede, Lat. multipes, an animal 
having more than four feet : from multus, 
many, and pet, a foot. 

Multiple. 1. Lat. multiplex, many- 
fold: from multus, many, and plico, to 

fold. 2. In arithmetic, a multiple is 

a number which contains another num- 
ber a certain number of times : thus, 20 
is a multiple of 2 or fi ; it is also a common 


multiple of 2 and 5 , but the least common 
multiple of 2 and 5 is 10. 

Mttl'tiple Points. In analytical geome- 
try, when a curve intersects itself, the 
cutting point is called a multiple point. 

MulTiplf, Values. In algebra, sym- 
bols which fulfil the algebraic conditions 
of a problem when several different 
values are given them. 

Multiplicand, Lat. multiplicands, \ 

Multiplication, Lat. multtplicatio, > 

Multiplica'tor, Lat. multiplirator , ) 
from multus, many, and phro, to fold. 
Multiphcator is an arithmetical operation 
by which any given number, called the 
multiplicand, is repeated any number of 
times or parts ofa time, according as the 
multiplicator is a whole number or a 
fraction: thus, 12 multiplied by 3 is 36: 
the number 12 is the multiplicand, 3 is 
the multiplicator or multiplier, and 30 is 
the product arising from the multiplication 
of 12 by 3. Multiplication is called simple 
when the terms are abstract numbers, 
and compound when the multiplicand is a 
concrete number. 

MulTipltino Glass. A glass whereby 
objects appear to be increased in num- 
ber • otherwise called a polyhedron being 
ground into several planes that make 
angles with each other. 

MuLTisiL'iau^:. The 20th natural order 
of plants according toLinmeus, from mul- 
tus, many, and stltqua, a pod. The helle- 
bores are examples. 

Multibpi'ral. Applied to univalve 
shells exhibiting numerous narrow coils. 

Multj8TRi'ate, multus ; stria, streak. 
Marked with many streaks. 

Mul'tivalve, from multus, many, and 
valvcB, valves. Multivalvular : having 
many valves : applied to mollusca which 
have, in addition to the two principal 
valves, small supplementary pieces of 
shell. 2. A multivalvular shell. 

Multo'ca. The Turkish code of laws. 

Multun'gulai’e, multus ; ungula, hoof. 
The hoof of animals which is divided 
into more than two parts. 

Mu l'tu re, Lat. rnultura, a grinding. An 
emolument given in Scotland to the les- 
see of a mill for grinding com. 

Mum. A sort of ale brewed from 
wheaten malt: much used in Germany, 
where it is called mumme. It is chiefly 
brewed at Brunswick. 

Mu'mia. A variety of mineral pitch, 
soft and tough like shoemaker’s wax 
when warm, but brittle in cold weather. 
Found in Persia. 

Mum'my. An embalmed body: Lat. 
mumia, from Arab, mum, wax. Bodies 
dried in the sun, such as are found in the 
sands of Libya, are also called mummies, 
although the name appears to be properly 
applicable to those embalmed bodies 
taken from the catacombs of Egypt. 
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Egyptian mutmny was highly esteemed 
for its medicinal virtues by the Arabian 
physicians, and subsequently a perfect 
rage for mummy prevailed in Europe. 
This induced the Jews to prepare all the 
dead bodies they could get, in such a 
manner as to resemble the ancient mum- 
mies, which they did by filling the cra- 
nium with asphaitum, pouring the same 
substance into incisions made in the 
limbs, and binding them up, and lastly 
exposing the bodies to the heat of the sun. 
This fictitious mummy was sold for the 
real , the Jews realised immense sums of 
money, and mummy retained its pftieacy, 
tiii, unfortunately, towards the latter end 
of the 16th century, the slave of a Jew at 
Pumietta, who carried on a great traffic 
in mummies, having been ill-used by his 
master, disclosed the mystery of the mum- 
mies to the pasha. This was the signal 
for a universal demand upon the coffers 
of Jewish manufacturers, and the traffic 
I consequently ceased. The doctors found 
that they had been outwitted, and 
mummy went out of fashion. 

Mumps. A popular name of that sort 
of quinsy which is accompanied by in- 
flammation and swelling of the parotid 
glands. Technical name Parotitis. 

Mon'tuc. A variety of marcasite found 
chiefly in tin mines, and so named from 
its shining appearance. 

MunicipTdm. In Roman antiquity, a 
corporation, borough, or enfranchised 
city, where the inhabitants enjoyed their 
own laws and the privilege's of Roman 
citizens (but some with and some with- 
| out the votive suffrage). Hence our epi- 
j thet muntetpal as applied to the laws. Ac. 

| of cny particular city. The root is mum- 
<eps (from munus, office, and capw, to 
I take), a free citizen. 

Mun'jeet (Indian). A species of Rubin 
tuictorum or madder, produced in various 
districts in India. It is used for the same 
purposes as the European madder, but is 
reckoned inferior. 

Mu'niments. In law, all manner of 
writings, as charters, feoffhients, releases, 
Ac., relating to a person’s estate or inhe- 
ritance , a university, cathedral, Ac. 

Mtjuje'na.. The eel. A genus of apo- 
dal fishes. This genus, according to Lin- 
i incus, has been successively divided into 
five or six genera: the principal are tho 
1 Anguilla, Cuv. (eels proper) ; tho Conger, 

, Cuv. (conger eels) ; the Murcmia . Th un- 
berg. The last comprises the Murtense 
properly so called, which have no vestige 
i of pectorals ; but have their branchiae open 
on each side by a small hole. These arc 
I common in the Mediterranean. Name 
J fAvqaiva, from ptv^tu, to flow. 

I Mc'ral. Appertaining to a wall , from 
a wall. A mural arch is an arched 
wall placed exactly in the piano of the 


meridian for fixing a large quadrant, sex- 
tant, or other instrument, to observe the 
meridian altitude, Ac. of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Mu'ral Crown. A crown given, as a 
mark of distinction, among the Romans, 
to him who first scaled the walls of a be- 
sieged city, and there planted a standard. 

Mu'rex. A genus of univalvular, spi- 
ral shells: animal a Umax , inhabits the 
ocean, and has been held in high esteem 
from the earliest ages, on account of the 
dye which some of the species yield. 
Name murex, “ the shell-fish of the liquor 
whereof purple colour is made : the purple 
colour itself.” This genus, according to 
Linmous, comprises all those shells of the 
order Vectiribranehiata, in which there 
is a salient and stringent canal, but the 
Murer of Brugueir includes only those 
which in addition to this character have 
varices across the whorls. The other sub- 
genera are the Ranella , Lam., the Fusus, 
Brug., and the Turbinella, Lam. 

Mu'riate. A salt formed by tho union 
of the muriatic (hydrochloric) acid with 
a salifiable base. Those saline substances 
called muriates are in reality chlorides 
when dry, and hydrochlorates when in so- 
lution. 

Mukut'ic. Pertaining to sea-salt (mu- 
rut), as muriatic end, called also marine 
and and spirit of salt ; its correct name is 
hydrochloric nud(q. v.) Chlorine was also 
formerly called oxygenated muriatic and , 
being regarded as a compound of the mu- 
riatic acid with an equivalent of oxygen. 

Mor'rain An infectious and fatal dis- 
ease among cattle, which particularly 
prevails in hot and dry seasons. Origin 
of the term is not well ascertained. The 
Spanish word morrma, and the Portu- 
guese morrxnha are synonymous. 

Mur'rey or Sanoujne. In heraldry, dark 
red. 

Mtjb/uhine, Lat. murrhinus, from pu>p- 
fuvos. An epithet for a description of 
delicate ware brought from the east : 
Pliny says from Carmonia, now Kerman, 
In Persia. The nature of the substance 
of which the vasa murrhina were com- 
posed is still doubtful, but the description 
seems to denote fluor spar. 

Mhr'zab. The hereditary nobility of 
the Tartars. 

Mrs. A genus of mammiferous quadru- 
peds: order Rodentia. The common mouse 
(M. musculus, Lin.), the black rat (M. rat- 
tus, Lin.), the Norway or brown rat (M. 
decumanus, Pall.), are well known species. 
The two large species appear to be na- 
tives of the East. The black rat (bund Its 
way into Europe in the 10th century; 
the brown rat in the 18th century. This 
last belongs to Persia, where It lives in 
furrows. The mouse is known everywhere. 
Name wms , from pur;, from pevu, to hide. 
v v 2 
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Mc'm A genus of plants. Folygamia 
— Monmcia. Name from pcwtros, “ the 
moss tree, whose leaves are so large that 
a child may be wrapped in them." The 
Plantain tree and Banana tree are well 
known tropical species. According to 
some, the name tnusa is a corruption of 
mauz, the Egyptian name of the Plantain 
tree; according to others, this plant vs as 
named mum, in honour of Antotuus Musa, 
the physician of Augustus. Some again 
consider the origin of the name to have 
some connexion with musa, a song. 

Mus'cadink Vine. Vitts ajnana. A spe- 
cies of vine, thus named from the liability 
of its grapes to be attacked by boos and 
flies (musca). It yields the rich muscadine 
wine of Languedoc and Roussillon. 

Mus'cjn Voutan'tus. A disease or af- 
fection of the eyes, in which dark spots 
and small serpentine figures appear to 
float before the person. The mum voli- 
tantes are commonly not observed when 
the person is young and in good health, 
but they exist in all eyes, however healthy , 
and may be observed by looking at a clear 
sky through a very small aperture, such 
ns a pin-hole made in a card. The musern 
always appear to rise, their real motion 
oi course being downwards. 

Muschkl Kai.k: (Ger.). A shell-lime- 
stone formation. 

Mus'ci Mosses. The 56 th natural order 
of plants in Linna*us’ system, and the 
2nd order of the class Cryptogamia. See 
Muse us. 

Muscic'ArA. The fly -catcher. A genus 
of passerine birds of passage. The species 
are numerous, and form such subgenera 
ns Tyrannus , Museipeta, Musncapa, (Jym - 
nocephalus, Ac. The true muscicapa live 
on flies, whence the name from tntisca, a 
fly, and enpto, to catch. 

Musci.k, Lat. mu8culus, dim. of mus, a 
mouse (being supposed to resemble a 
flayed mouse). 1 . The muscles arc the 
organs of motion in animal bodies, consist- 
ing of fibres susceptible of contraction 
and relaxation ; one set according to the 
will (when in a healthy state), and there- 
fore callod voluntary muscles ; another set 
perform their functions independently of 
the will, as the heart, stomach, intestines, 
Ac., those are termed involuntary muscles. 
The muscles of respiration being in some 
measure under the control of the will 
are said to have a mixed motion. When 
the fibres of a muscle are placed parallel 
to each other, in a straight direction, it is 
called a rectilinear muscle; if the fibres 
cross and Intersect each other, they con- 
stitute a compound muscle ; when the fibres 
are disposed in the manner of rays, they 
form a radiated muscle, when they are 
placed obliquely, like the plume of a pen, 
it is a penniform muscle. When muscles 
act in opposition to each other, they are 


termed antagonists, and every extensor has 
a flexor for its antagonist, and vice rerxd. 
Almost every muscle is composed of fleshy 
and tendinous fibres, occasionally inter- 
mixed, but the fleshy fibres generally pre- 
vailing in the belly or middle part of the 
muscle, and the tendinous ones at the 

extremities. See Muscular. 2 . A bi- 

valvular shell. See Mytilus. 

Mus'ci e Band. A substratum of im- 
perfect Ironstone and indurated Bhells 
(mostly resembling fresh -water muscles), 
found in the Derbyshire and Yorkshire 
coal fields 

Mum ova'ixi. Unrefined sugar : the raw 
material from which loaf sugar is pro- 
cured by refining. See Sugar. 

Mrs'covY Dick. The ^Iruis Moscata, Lin . , 
called also Sheldrake, and now placed in 
a subgenus under the name Tadoma . It 
is a native of South America, where it 
perches on trees. 

Mus'cular. Pertaining to a muscle. 
Muscular fibre : the fibres which compose 
the body of a muscle are disposed in bun 
dies, which are probably subdivisible ad 
infinitum. These muscles are essentially 
composed of flbrine and ozmazome* Mus- 
cular motions: these are of three kinds, 
viz., voluntary, involuntary, and mixed. 
Sec Muscle. 

Mi’scus. A moss : from ^0^05, tender, 
in allusion to JtB tender and delicate con- 
sistence. Plural, musci (q. v ) 

Mu'8Es. Poetical deities which preside 
over the various branches of polite learn- 
ing: said to be the daughters of Jove and 
Mnemosyne, and companions of Apollo 
upon Parnassus. All the functions of the 
Muses are sometimes united in Mnom6, 
Acede, and MeletS; i.e. Memory, Song, 
and Meditation, but it is more usual to 
reckon nine, viz., Clio, to whom is as- 
cribed the invention of history, Melpo- 
mene, of tragedy, Thalia, of comedy, 
PiUterpe, of the use of the flute, Terpsi- 
chore, of the harp, Erato, of the lyre and 
lute , Calliope, of heroic verse, Urania, of 
astronomy, and Polyhymnia, of rhetoric. 

Musk'um, fjuovnm- Originally the name 
of a palace in Alexandria, and now used 
as a denomination for any apartment or 
building set apart as a repository for such 
things as have an immediate relation to 
the arts and sciences: a cabinet of curl 
osities. 

Mush'room. The common name of nu- 
merous species of cryptogam ic plants of 
the natural order Fungi, some of which 
are edible, and others poisonous. N Aim- 
corrupted from French, mousseron, from 
mousse, moss. See Fungi, Phaleub, and 
Auark us. 

Mu'sir, 1. The science which treats of 
the properties, dependencies, and relations 
of melodious sounds. 2. The art of pro- 
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J dueing melody and harmony by the due 
I combination and arrangement of sounds, 
j According to Hermes, /xouirtxy, corapre- 
j hends the general knowledge of order, 
and this was also the doctrine of Plato, 
who taught that everything in the uni- 
verso is music. Hence among the an- 
cients, music had a much wider significa- 
tion than we are inclined to give it. 

Musical Glasses. A musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a number of glass 
goblets, tuned by pouring more or less 
water into them, and played upon with 
the end of a finger damped. 

Mi/nk. 1. In zoology, see Moschvh. 

2. An odoriferous substance, obtained 
Irorn the Jtfo.se/ius mosihijerus, or Thibet 
musk, which inhabits the Alpine moun- 
tains of the east of Asia. The musk is 
found in a little bag under the belly. Ttis 

imported from China. 3. The substance 

culled artificial musk, is a tincture, pre- 
pared by the action of nitric acid on rec- 
tified oil of amber, and dissolving the pro- 
duct in alcohol. 

McsKEf. Fr. mousquet. A description 
of handgun used m war, originally fired 
by means of a match- lock, but now by a 
spiing-lock fitted with a limt and steel. 

Musketoo'n, Fr. muusqneton. A short 
thick musket, carrying 7io/. of lead: the 
shortest description of blunderbuss. 

Musk-ox. A bovine quadruped of 
North America, the Dos moschatus, Gm. 
Considerably smaller than the common 
ox The legs are very short and thick, 
and the hair is very long and matted. 

Musk-rose. A species of rose, from 
wlneh an odorous oil is extracted at 
Tunis. 

Mus'iin. A fine thin cotton fabric, 
ouginaliy imported from the East, but 
I now manufactured m Hr i tain in vast 
quantity. The name is Indian, mouseln, 
Anglicised. 

Mumu'h'aoa. The Flantain-eater. A 
genus of birds. Order Si amoruB. Name 
froni*m«(i, the plantain-tree, and tpayco, to 
out , because its principal food is the fruit 
of the plantain and banana. One species 
is known, the M.violacea, Viell. Guinea 
and Senegal. 

Mi 8'sut.MAN. A Mahommedan. The 
term signifies “ resigned to God,” and is 
the dual number of Moslem. 

Moh'tard. In botany, a name common 
to all the plants of the genus A'lua/us, of 
which Don enumerates twenty-seven 
species , of which four are indigenous in 

Britain. 2. The ground seeds of the 

black-seeded (Jtf. ntyi a), or white-seeded 
{M. alba), which are indigenous, and 
much cultivated in England, both for 
medicinal and culinary purposes. The 
black mustard is the most pungent. 

Muste'la. The name given by Linnaeus 


to a genus of carnivorous mammalia, of 
the digitigradc tribe, now subdivided into 
four subgenera ; the polecats (Pectorius, 
Cuv.), the true weasel ( Mnstela , Cuv.), the 
skunks ( Mephitis , Cuv.), and the white- 
tailed skunk ( Mydace , F. Cuv.). The Mus - 
tela, Cuv., comprehends the marten (Jtf. 
martes, Lin ), the sable (Jtf. zitxllina, 
Pall.), so highly valued for its fur, and 
several North American martens, indi- 
cated by travellers under the indefinite 
names of Pekan, Vision, Mink, &c. See 
Marten. 

Mute. 1. In grammar, a letter which 
represents no sound : k , p, and t are mutes. 

2. In music, a little utensil of wood or 

brass, used on a violin, to deaden orsoften 

the sounds 3. Among undertakers, 

mutes aro persons employed to stand at 
the door of the deceased until the body is 
carried out 4. In JoMi.it is said of a per- 

son who refuses to plead to an indictment 
for felony , &e. 

Mu'tule. In architecture, a projecting 
ornament of the Doric cornice, which oc- 
cupies the place of the inodiUion in the 
other orders, and supposed to represent 
the ends of rafters. 

Mu/arah. Christians under the Moor- 
ish government in Spain. 

Mr/'/i k-lash'ino. The act of securing 
the muz/.le of a gun, on board a ship, to the 
upper part of the port. 

Mi ' a. The Gaper. The name given by 
Linnicus to a genus of Mollusea , family 
loci ttsa, Cuv. The shell is bi valvular and 
oblong, but the hinge varies, which cir- 
cumstance has caused the genus to be 
variously subdivided. Name (juju, from 
fjiv?, Phn. ix. 35. 

Mvo'ale. A genus of aquatic insecti- 
vorous mammalia , the Desmans, of which 
tin* Russian musk rat is the best known 
species. It is nearly as large as a shrew, 
inhabits the banks of rivers and lakes of 
Soui hern Russia, where it lives on worms, 
larva of insects, &c 

Mvoo'rvi’h y, from /jms, a muscle, and 
y^atp*i> description. Description of the 
muscles of the body. 

Mvol'ooy, from pt,vs, a muscle, and 
hoy os, discourse. The doctrine of the 
muscles. 

Mt'opst. from /zuta, a fly, and 
vision. That state of vision in which 
rnusctB volitantes are seen before the eyes ; 
clumsily written sometimes myodesofwj. 

Myoth'era. The Ant-catcher. A genus 
of passerine birds of the den tiros trine 
family. The species live on insects, chiefly 
on ants, and are found in both continents. 
The largest is about the size of a quail. 
Name from /ucvia, an insect, and Bpeiov, 
a beast. 

M vot'd my , from fj.ve, a muscle, and 
u u 3 
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TtfAtat, to cut. The anatomy of the 
muscles of the human subject. 

Mvox'us. The Dormouse. A genus of 
mammals of the order JRodentia, Cuv. 
Name from /«/$, a mouse, and sharp, 
(the sharp-nosed mouse, or rat). The 
dormice pass the winter in lethargy like 
the marmots. The Common Dormouse 
(M. avcllanertus, Lin.) constructs its nest 
of grass in the hollows of trees. The 
Garden Dormouse (M. mtclea, Gm.) shel- 
ters itself in holes of the walls. The Fat 
Dormouse (M. glut, Lin.) of the South of 
£urope is as large as the Norway rat, and 
nestles in the hollows of trees and Assures 
of rocks. This is probably the rat fat- 
tened by the ancients, among whom it 
was considered a delicacy of the highest 
description. There are some other less 
known species. 

Mybiagram'me, from fMjfiet, 10,000, and 
gramme (q. v.). A Frenc h weight equal 
to 10,000 grammes, or 20 795 lbs. troy. 

Myriau'tre, from puj^tx, 10,000, and 
litre (q. v.). A French measure of capa- 
city equal to 10,000 litres, or 353 17146 
cub, feet. 

Mvriame'tre, from puiyot, 10,000, and 
metre (q. v.). A French measure of length 
■= 10,000 metres, or 10,930 389 Eng. yards 

Mvriap'oda. An order of insects, coin 
mouly called Centipedes : from puj^io ; , 
innumerable, and novy,, a foot. They are 
the only Insects which have more than 
mx feet in their perfect stare, and whose 
abdomen is not distinct from the trunk. 
Cuvier divides them into two families, 
Chdogmtha and Chtlopoda. 

M yr'iahe, from pLugice, 10,000, and are 
(q. v.). A French superficial meusure of 
10.000 acres. 

Miui'ca. The Candle-berry Myrtle. A 
genus of trees, Diweia'—Tctrandna. Tlio 
Gale or Sweet Willow is the British type 
of the genus. The other species mostly 
belong to warm climates One species, 
the M. eerifera of North America, yields 
a green wax, from which candles are 
made. Name borrowed from the Greek 
Mt/gtxt), which however appears to be 
the Tamanx Oalltca. 

MyricYne. The ingredient of wax 
which remains after digestion in alcohol. 
Dt. John, who first described it, gave it 
this name, because it is very abundant 
m the green wax of the Myrlca eerifera. 
See Myrica. 

Myr'icin. That portion of wax which 
is insoluble in water. 

MYRiorHYi/ttUM. Water milfoil. A 
genus of indigenous perennial plants. 
Munmcia — Polyandria. Name from punkas, 
innumerable, and $v\\ov> a leaf, on ac- 
count of its number of leaves. Two 
species. 


Myriora'm a, from f&uftos, innumerable, 
and e^xpuxs a picture. A moveable pic- 
ture, capable of forming an almost end 
less variety of picturesque scenes, being 
pafnted on cards, which may be placed 
together in numberless combinations. 

Mvrib'tica. The Nutmeg- tree. A genus 
of three species. Dirrcia — Monadelphta. 
The true nutmeg and mace tree (M. mos- 
chata) is a native of the East Indies. 'I he 
other species, of Santa F£ and Surinam, 
produce nutmegs of very inferior quality. 

Mi rmkcoph'ao v. The Ant-eater. A 
genus of many animals, with a long muz- 
zle, terminated by a smooth toothless 
mouth, from which It protrudes a fili- 
form tongue, which It insinuates into 
ant-hills and the nests of Termites, 
whence these insects ave drawn by being 
entangled in the viscid saliva which 
covers it The Ant-cuters inhabit the 
western continent, and arc placed by 
Cuvier among the ordinary Edentata 
Name from an ant., and <pxyu, 

to eat. 

Mirme'luon. The Lion ant. A genus 
of neuroptcrous insects ■ family J'lam- 
pennri, Cuv Name from puj^pc,y j£, an ant, 
and a lion, in allusion to the num- 
ber of ants destroyed by the larva of the 
common European species, the M. for- 
mtcanum, Lin 

Mv rmillo nes. A Hpecies of Koman 
gladiator. 

Myrob'alan Dried fruit of the plum 
kind, brought from the Hast Indies, so 
named fiom pev^ov, an unguent, and 
fixkxvos, a nut, because it was formerly 
used in ointments, though now expunged 
from the pharmacopeias. There are five 
species of inj robalans, varying from the 
siz.e of olives to that of gall-nuts. They 
arc all bitterish, and unpleasant to the 
taste. 

Mv rox'ymin. The llalsam- tree of Peru 
A genus. lHundr\a—~Monoyynui. Name 
from ointment, and £uXov, wood 

This tree, the M. peruiferum, attords the 
Peruvian balsam, and grows in the warm 
est parts of South America There are 
three sorts of the balsam, that of incision, 
the dry buls.im, and the balsam of lotion. 

Myrrh. M vppet- 1- A drug obtained by 
incision from u tree (not known botani- 
cully) which grows on the eastern coast 
of Arabia Felix, and that part of Abys- 
sinia situated near the lied Sea, and 

oalled by Bruce, Troglodjte. 2. In 

botany, a species of Stork’s bill, the Pelar- 
gojiium my rr hi folium, a tree of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Myr'tjk. 1. In botany. See Myrtus. 

2. Dutch Myrtle Is a name of the 

Mynca Gale or Sweet Willow. 3 Myr- 

tlebcrry , another name for the ltleaberry 
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j 1. Candleberry-myrtle, the Myrica ceri- 

j fera, the North American plant which 
j affords the myrtle-wax. See Myrica. 

I Myr'tub. Myrtle. A genus of trees. Ico- 
{ sandria — Monogynia. Name from fxvppet, 

1 myrrh, because of its smell, or Myrrha, a 
virgin fabled to have been turned into 
this tree. The species are natives of 
warm climates: only one is found in 
Europe, and that in the warmest parts. 
The tree which affords the clove-bark, 
and that which bears the Jamaica pep- 
per, (the allspice or pimenta), are re- 
ferred to the genus by some. See Cary- 
oriiYLMs and Pimenta. 

Mys'teries. A kind of dramatic spec- 
tacles in vogue during the early part of 
the middle ages ; so called because they 
taught the mysterious doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and represented the miracles 
attributed to saints and martyrs. They 
preceded the Moralities. 

Mtb'tics. A religious sect, professing 
to have direct intercourse with the Spirit 
of God. 

Mys'ticism. In religion, applied to en- 
th usiastlc ideas of more direct conmumJea- 
tion with God than is given in revolution. 

Mythol'ogy, from puiOos > a fable, and 
Xoyos, discourse. A system of fables re- 
specting the deities which heathen nations 
have supposed to preside over the world 
and its affairs. 

Myt'ilus. A genus of bivalve shell : 
animal, ar» ascidia. The true Mytili, or 
Sea Muscles, have a close shell, with equal, 
convex, and triangular valves: the an- 
terior and longest side of the shell allow- 
ing pa sage to the byssus. The muscle is 
a littoral shell, moored to rocks, stones, 
c rustaceans, &o. ; and the M. edulis, Lin., 

I or common musolc, is very common on 
most European shores. 

Myx'ine. The Map. A genus of chon - 
dropterygeous fishes, placed among the 
Ci/clnsto'mi by Burner il. The body is cy- 
lindrical, and the animal has no vestige 
of eyes ; the tongue acts like a piston, and 
the spine of the buck is in the form of a 
cord. Namo from fxo^ee, mucus, in allu- 
sion to the vast supply of mucus which 
the animal pours out through the pores 
of it» lateral line, to such an extent 
that the water of the vases in which they 
are kept seems to be converted into a jelly. 
They attack and pierce other fishes, like 
the lampreys. 

N. 

N, the fourteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, was used by the ancients as a 
numeral signifying 900, and, with a dash 
over it, for 9000. In medical prescrip- 
tums, N stands for numero, in number ; as 
N. xjj, tw elve in number. 


Na'b<»b. A title in India, which in its 
origin signified a deputy, and was first 
assumed bj subordinate officers, who ruled 
over districts under the souhah. In the 
declension of the power of the Mogul, 
many of the Nabobs obtained independent 
sovereignty. 

Na'carat. A fine linen fabric, dyed fu- 
gitively of a pale red colour, which ladies 
rub upon their face to give them a delicate 
roseate hue. From Spanish nacar, the 
lustre of mother-of-pearl. 

Na'cre (French). 1. Mother-of-pearl, ) 

or any suhstunce resembling it. 2. Of a > 

pearly lustre. 1 

Na'< heocs : applied to a surfiice which I 
reflects iridescent light. 

Nn'um, The high priest of the Persians, 
whose office and dignity are very similar I 
to that of the mufti of Turkey. ! 

Na'oir. The point of the heaven im- I 
mediately opposite to the zenith. The I 
term is Arabic. ) 

N.e'm a In Homan antiquities, a funeral i 
dirge sung to the music of flutes. : 

N^k'vus. A natural mark upon children I 
at birth. ! 

Na'iads. NawatJjf. Water nymphs: my- 
thological deities, who presided over 
biooks and fountains. 

Na'i ant, swimming, from vaoe, to swim. 

An epithet applied to fishes borne across 
the escutcheon as il swimming. 

Naii,. A word originally applied to a 
claw or talon (Sax. no eg el or na>gl, from a 
root signifying to catch). 1. The fingers ( 
and toes of mun are provided with nails; i 
but the nails on the feet of birds and in- ; 

ferior animals are usually termed daws 

2. In joinery, Ac., the small spikes of iron, ' 
&c used to fusten parts together are railed 1 
nails. These are of various kinds : as 
buck nails, with fiat shanks, clasp nails, 
or binds, with flat heads; clench nails, 
used by boat builders , dog nails, used to j 
ftiston hinges; rose nails, with squnre j 
shanks ; scupper nails, for nailing canvass, I 
&c to wood ; square nails, for hard wood ; j 
foot#, for fixing paper, &c. on wood. There 
are also deck nails, port nails, &c . , used hy 
ship-builders ; clout nails, w’ith flat heads, 
for fixing iron work, clouts to axles, &c. 

X. Nail is also the name of a measure 

of length equal to the 1 sixteenth of a 
yard. 

Na'ivetx', Fr. nalceti. Native sim- 
plicity ; unaffected ingenuousness 

N a'krd, not covered. Naked flowers are 
such as are furnished with a corolla, but 
have no calyx. Naked seeds are seeds not 
inclosed in any poil or case. Naked floor- 
ing, the framing of one or more rows of 
equidistant beams of timber (Joists) for 
supporting the boarding. 

Nankek'n, or Nankin. A species of 
cotton cloth, manufactured chiefly in the 
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province of Kyang nan, in China, the ca- 
ital of which is Xyang-ning, corrupted 
y Europeans into Nanking. 
i Naph'tiu, veupOa- An inflammable 
liquid mineral substance, of the bitumi- 
1 nous kind, perfectly colourless when pure, 

1 exhaling an agreeable bituminous smell, 
and which occurs in considerable springs 
in different parts of Persia, in Sicily, and 
in Italy. It is used instead of oil, and 
differs from petroleum, obtained by dis- 
tilling coal, only by its greater purity and 
lightness. It is composed of 8 carbon and 
12 hydrogen by volume , sp. gr • 755 . 

Naphthae'ic Acid. A crystalline pro- 
duct, resembling benzoic acid, obtained 
from naphthaline. 

Naph'thaline. A greyish white sub- 
stance, found during the rectification of 
1 the petroleum of the coal-gas works, in- 
I crusting the pipes , and may be obtained 
j in thin white scales by re-sublimation m 
I glass vessels. It has a strong smell of 
naphtha, is insoluble in water, but very 
soluble in ether, and moderately so in al 
cohol and oils. It is a solid bicarburet of 
hydrogen. 8p gr. F048. 

Na'pier’s Rods, 1 A sot of rods, made 

Na'piek’s Bones, j of bone, ivory, horn, 
or the like, contrived by Lord Napier for 
facilitating the arithmetical operations of 
multiplication and division They form 
essentially a moveable multiplication 
table, and are valuable in cases of length- 
ened and continuous processes of mul- 
tiplication and division. 

I Na'plks Yel'low. A fine yellow pig- 
| ment, called guiUolino in Italy, where it 
has long been prepared by a secret pro- 
cess. It is employed in oil-painting, and 
also for porcelain and enamel, but is now, 
in a great measure, superseded by chro- 
mate of lead. 

Naiu k'ia, from vac^x*i, torpor. A vegeto- 
alkaline base contained in opium. 

Narcissus. Daffodil. An extensive 
genus of perennial plants. Hcxandna — 
Monogynia. Name borrowed from the 
Greek Naj; s/ggof. The species are all 
hardy; flvo are British, of which the 
common daffodil (2V. pseudo-narcissus), is 
the most known. 

Narcot'ic, from vetqxou, to stupify. 
A term applied, both substantively and 
adjectively, to medicines which have the 
power of diminishing the activity of the 
nervous system. To the class of narcotics 
belong opium, hemlock, henbane, bella- 
donna, aconite, digitalis, tobacco, &c. 

Nar'cotinf. The active principle of 
any narcotic, but chiefly applied to the 
active principle of opium, obtained by 
digesting that substance in ether. The 
ethereal tincture, being filtered and eva- 
porated to the necessary extent, deposits 
erjstals of nincoUne, called also, from its 


discoverer, Salt of Derome. It is distinct 
from morphia. 

N 4R.n. Spikenard. The Lavendula spira, 
an odoriferous shrub, called also Indian 
nard (Spica Indira ) . It is used by the Ori- 
entals asspico. Celtic nard, the Valeriana 
Ci Itica, a plant which is a native of the 
Alps. 

Nar'dtis. 1. Mat grass. A genus Tri - 
andna — Monogynia. N ame borrow ed from 
the Greek yafios , said to be of Oriental 
origin. One species, N. strieta, a British 
perennial. 2. The nardus of the an- 

cients is believed to have been the Laven- 
dula spica. See Nard. 

Nar'wae, ) Germ, narhwal. The Sea- 

Nar'whal, ) unicorn [Monodon mono- 
eervs, Lin ). See Monopon. 

Na'sai,, Lat. name, nose. A nasal pro- 
nunciation is given to particular letters in 
some languages, as in French to m and n, 
in certain positions. 

Nas'cenc, Lat. nascens. Beginning to 
exist, from na>,cor, to be born. 

Nas'ckni Si ate. The state of gaseous 
bodies at the 1 moment of their evolution. 

NAsn/rM (Lat ). Freight. Anciently 
the money put into the mouths of deT 
ceased persons, to pay their fare across 
tin* Styx. * 

Nastur'tium. A genus of herbaceous 
plants. Tetradynannc » — Siliquosa. Named, 
qubd nasum torqueat, because the seed 
when bruised irritates the nose. The 
species are hardy ; four are natives of 
Britain, of which tha water cress and 
water-radish are examples. 

Na'sua. The generic name given by 
Storr to the Coati, a plantigrade nocturnal 
animal of the warm parts of America The 
red coati ( Vtverra tiasua, Lin.) is the type 
of the genus. It hus the dragging gait of 
the racoon, and a singulavly long and 
flexible snout, from which it takes its J 
name; naius, a nose. I 

Nasu'ta, Lat. name. In zoology, the i 
prolongation of the mu/.zle into the form 
of a nose. 

Na'tionai. Debt. Money borrowed by j 
the government on the security of the 
taxes, which stand pledged to the lenders 
for the payment of the interest. See 
Fruns. 

Nativ'ity. The day of a person’s birth , 
from naiim, born. The term is used in 
speaking of the saints; as the nativity of 
St. John : but The Nativity is under- 
stood to mean that of Jesus Christ, or 
Christnias-day. 

Nat'holite, A variety of prismatic 
zoolite, found in small reniform, rounded, 
or Irregular masses, composed of minute 
fibres ; so named from the large propor- 
tion of soda or natron (24’5 per cent.) 
which it contains. Itscolour is commonly 
yellowish brown, owing to about 1'7S of , 
oxide of iron which it contains. , 
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NaTron. Native sesqui-carbonate of 
soda, which occurs in Egypt and other 
hot countries, in the bottoms of salt lakes, 
w hieh are sometimes dried up by the heat 
of the sun. In the province of Sukcna, 
in Northern Africa, it exists, under Die 
name of Trona, crystallised along whh 
sulphate of soda : in Columbia it is dug 
up in vast quantities under the name of j 
Urao. It is said to take its name from 
the lake Natron in Judea. It is never 
found pure. 

Nir't ral. Appertaining to nature, as 
1. Natural History , a description of the 
natural productions of the earth, water, 
and air ; such as beasts, fish, birds, hioccts, 
worms, reptiles, plants, minerals, &c. 
These are arranged sometimes in arti 
flcial and sometimes in natural oidets, 
from their external habits and cha 
racters. The branches of natural history i 
arc /.oology, ichthyology, ornithology, 
entomology, botany, mineralogy, and 

meteorology. 2. Natural Philosophy, 

the science which consider the properties 
of natural bodies, and their mutual action 
on one another, appropriately called phy- 
sics (q. v.). It comprehends mechanics, 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, optics, electri- 
city, magnetism, galvanism, and, in its 

widest sense, chemistry. 3. m music, 

natural harmony is that produced by the 
natural and essential chord of the mode. 
A natural or a natural note isa note which, 
according to the usual order of the scale, 
is opposed to flat and sharp notes, 
which are called artificial. 

Naturalization. In law, the invest- 
ing of an alien with the rights of a native- 
born subject. 

Nacj'macht. A representation of a sea- 
fight: Lat. naumachia, from va,us, a ship, 
and /xat%vi, fight. The naumaihta formed 
an important part of the Circensian games 
among the Homans. The naumachtant, 
or those who fought in these exhibitions, 
were gladiators, slaves, and criminals, 
w ho were doomed to die unless saved by 
the interposition of the people or of the 
master of ceremonies. 

Nvus'copy, from vetvt, a ship, and 
o-KOTtu, to view. The art of ascertaining, 
nt a very great distance, the approach of 
vessels ; or, being on a vessel, the approach 
to land. 

N au'sra, Lat. from ya . utri < x , from vavf, 
o ship. Originally and properly sea-sick - 
ness, but now applied generally to sick- 
ness at the stomach with inclination to 
vomit. 

Vau'tical Indicator; is a somewhat 
complicated machine invented by James 
Hunter, M.P.ts., Glasgow (1817), for find- 
ing the latitude, longitude, and variation 
of the compass without a meridian ob- 
servation. The same maclilue was after- 


wards patented (lB2,i) by Joseph Bold' 
wine, Esq., Professor of Fortification at 
the East India Company’s Military Col- 
lege at Addisconibe. The invention, how- 
ever, is believed to be equally due to 
both, as there is no proof that Mr. Bord- 
winc knew anything of Mr. Hunter’s 
machine. 

NauTilus. A little sailor, from nauta, 
a sailor. A genus of univalve multllocu- 
lar marine shells, inhabited by a cephalo- 
poda. At present the nautilus is an in- 
habitant of the tropical seas, but its fossil 
remains are found in Btrata of every age, 
from the mountain-limestone upwards, 
and in every latitude. It takes its name 
from it being possessed of a hydraulic 
apparatus, by which it is enabled so to 
modify its specific gravity as to float or 
sink itself at will • on the surface it navi- 
gates its little skiff with great dexteiity, 
at the bottom it creeps with the boat 
uppermost. 

Navai. Crown. Navalis corona. Among 
the llomans, a crown given to him who 
first boarded an enemy’s ship. It was a 
circle of gold surmounted by nautical 
emblems. 

Navt, Sax. nafa, the middle. 1. The 
middle part or body of a church, distinct 
from the aisles or wings. 2. In mecha- 

nics, the centre piece of a wheel, in which | 
the spokes are fixed, and through which t 
the axle passes. i 

N a vic'ular, Lat. navicularis, boat-like , ' 

from navtcula, a little boat. Applied, 1. 

In anatomy, to two bones, one of the 
wrist and the other of the ankle, from 

their supposed resemblance to a boat. 

2. Tn botany, to parts of plants, from their 
shape. 

Navigation, from navis, a ship. The 
art and science by which ships are guided 
upon the ocean from one port or harbour 
to another. The sailing of boats and 
other craft on rivers, canals, &c., is 
termed inland navigation : when vessels 
are conducted along coasts, or from one 
port to another on the same coast, it is 
coasting. 

Naviga'tors. 1. Sailors. 2. Men ac- 

customed to work upon canals, rail- 
ways, &c. 

Nayi'bb. An order of knighthood in- 
stituted in France, in 1269, by 8t. Louis. 

Naz'abenes. A name originally given 
to all Christians, but afterwards appro- 
priated to a sect who blended the Mosaic 
law with the Gospel ; from Nazareth. 

Naz'akite3. Jews who professed great 
purity of life, i.e., abstained from wine, 
and did not shave or cut the hair of the 
bead. 

N B for Nota Bene, mark well. 

N kaf. Decrescent, from Sax. hnipan, to 
fall. Applied only to those tides which 
happen when the moon is in the middle 
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of the second and fourth quarters. The 
highest spring tide is three days after the 
full or change; the lowest neap tide is 
four days before the full or change. 

Neaped. The situation of a ship which 
is left aground on the height of the spring 
tide, so that she cannot be Heated off till 
the next spring tide. 

Neat, ltal. nette. 1. In commerce. See 
Net.— — 2. Sax. neat. Cattle of the bo- 
vine genus, as bulls, oxen, and cows: 
sometimes used tautologically, in neat 
cattle. 

Nebula, Lat. from >i <pos, vapthy, fog. 

1. A dark spot, a film in the eye, or n 

slight opacity of the cornea 2 In me 

tcorology, a cloudy appemanec 3 In 

astronomy, a cluster of telescopic stars, or 
of stars not distinguishable from euch 
other, but which exhibit a dim, hazy 
light, appearing like a cloud when viewinl 
with the telescope In a paper read bo- 
lore the Royal Society of London, Kir 
John Horseliel gives the places of 2500 
nebula 1 and clusters of stars, of which 500 
were discovered from the time of Sir 

William Uerschel. 4. In heraldry, a 

line drawn with undulations, resembling 
the form of clouds , or a shield or charge 
divided by several such lines drawn 
across it. 

Necessity, Doctrine or. That scheme 
which represents all human actions and 
feelings as being under the direction of 
laws entirely similar to those which 
govern the material universe. 

Neck or a Capital. In architecture , the 
space between the annulet of the capital 
above, and the astragal at the top of the 
shaft below. 

Nec'konite, from vtxgof, dead. Foetid 
felspar ; a mineral which, when rubbed or 
pounded, emits a foetid odour like that of 
putrid tiesh. It occurs in small masses, 
in limestone, near Baltimore. 

Necro'sis, from vittqou, to destroy. 1. 
Mortification of the bones. 3 The ab- 

sorption which takes place when deer 
shed their horns. 

Nec'tar, nxru .% • 1. The drink of the 

gods. 2. In pharmacy, a drink made of 

wine and honey. 3. In botany, juices 

secreted by glands placed on the organs of 
fructification. 

Ni.c'tarine. 1. Sweet as nectar. 

2. The name of the produce of the Amyg- 
dalae nucepersica, a fruit which differs from 
the common peach, of which It is a species, 

I in having a smooth rind and firmer flesh 
I Nec'tary, Lat. nectanum, the nectar or 
honey cup. An accidental part of a flower, 
which does not come under the descrip- 
tion of any of its organs, but which may 
be defined as that part of the corolla which 
secretes the sweet juices or honey. It has 
numerous forms. 


Nee'dlk, Sax. ne<tt. 1. A Btnall instru- 
ment of steel pointed at one end, with an 
eye at the other to receive a thread, used 
in sewing. Mr. S. Cocker, of Sheffield, lias 
invented machinery by which needles 

may be produced at a penny per 1000. 

2. The magnetic needle is a small piece of 
magnetised steel, sustained on a pivot, in 
the centre of a compass: its south pole 
points always in the direction of tho 
magnetic north pole, by which means the 
mariner is guided in crossing the ocean. 

Ne JExiai Regno. A writ to restrain 
a person from going out of the kingdom 
without the king's license. 

Negative, Lat. neqatans, from nego, to 
deny. A term which applies denial; op- 
posed to affirmative or positive. Thus, 
“ matter is not spirit,” is a negative pro- 
position. In algebra, the negative sign is 
that which denotes subtraction, and nega- 
twe quantities are such as have the nega- 
tive sign prefixed, opposed to positive 
quantities and positive sign. Thus in the 
expression a — ab ax, the term ah, 
which has the negative sign — prefixed, 
is a negative quantity, and the term ax, 
which has the positive sign -+■ prefixed, 
is positive, a is also a positive quantity, 
the sign 4- being understood. Negative 
electricity, according to the theory of Dr. 
Franklin, is that state of a body wherein 
it has less electricity than its natural 
share. At present it is termed the resin- 
ous electricity, in contradistinction to the 
vitreous. A negative pregnant is a nega- 
tion of one thing implying the affirmation 
of another. 

NVgrolb. A variety of the human spe- 
cies, deriving their name from one of 
their mo6t striking characteristics, the 
black colour of their Bkin. Ital. and 8p. 
negro, black, from Lat. mger. The femules 
are negresscs. The negro country seems 
to be the central portion of Africa, but 
the peculiar negro formation is observable 
in eastern and western portions of that 
continent, and is most strongly developed 
in Guinea. 

Ne Injus'te Vex'es. A writ of prohi- 
bition to the lord, not to distrain or vex 
his tenant needlessly. 

Nh.iovi'bium. The Sacred Bean : a genus 
of perennial plants. Polyandrui — Volxjgy- 
nia. Name Latinized from the Nelumbo, 
the Ceylonese name of the N. speciosutn of 
India, which produces the sacred bean. 
The species are natives of hot climates. 

Nemos' an Games. Games celebrated in 
ancient Greece, deriving their name from 
Nemsca, a village between the cities 
Cleonteand Philus, where they were cele- 
brated every third year. 

Nem. Con. For Nemine contradicente (no 
one opposing). A phrase chiefly used m 
the House of Commons, when anything 
i f carried without opposition. Nemine 
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dieaentiente (no one dissenting), is simi- 
larly applied in the House of Lords 

Ne'mksis. A Greek divinity, the god- 
dess of Vengeance. 

Neoc'o&us. The guardians of the Gre- 
cian temples. 

Neoi/oqv, from vis?, new, and Xoyo$, a 
word ; the introduction of now words into 
a language Theprogiess of science re- 
quires perpetual exercise of neology, but 
unnecessary neologism ^especially in scien- 
tific language , are at all times to he re- 
prehended. 

Neoue'nia, from »&<>$, and A 

monthly festival, in ancient mythology, 
in honour of all the gods , but especially 
Apollo, who was called Ncom6nos. 

Ne'pa. The water-scorpion : a genus of 
hemipterous insects. Family Hydroconste. 
This genus was formed by Ian me us, but 
it is now variously divided. Nairn d nepa, 
a scorpion, from the species, which in- 
habit stagnant waters, preying on the 
smaller aquatic insects. 

Nepen'thes,v»jt6v0«?. 1. “Adrug which 
banishes sorrow, allays wrath, and causes 
oblivion of all evils.” The preparation of 
hemp, known in the East under the namo 
of banguc, is supposed to have been the 
VK'TivtiiS which Homer tells us Helen cast 
into the wine (Odyss. lib. iv. v. 220). In 
that passage, however, the word is merely 
an epithet of (pa^uaKov 2. The pre- 
paration now called laudanum. 3. The 

pitcher-plant : a genus. Dioecia — Monan- 
dna. Ceylon and China. 

Neph'eline. A mineral , usually found 
in volcanic productions, crystallised in 
6ix-sided prisms, and named from ntpthvj, 
a cloud, in allusion to its yellowish-white 
colour. It is the Hommite of Jameson, 
being found only in cavities of lava at 
Mont Somma It is composed of silex, 
alumina, lime, and oxide of iron. 

Nephi/uum. A genus of trees. Mo- 
ncrcia — Fentandrta. One species. East 
Indict’ 

Nki>uTiai,gt, Lat. nephralgia , from 
vt<p£oi, the kidneys, and «Ayof, pain. 
Fain of the kidneys, not attended by 
fever. 

Ne'phbite, kidney-stone ( vtQqirr ,( . from 
vlfyos, a kidney). A subspecies of jade, 
formerly worn by persons from an absurd 
notion that it relieved disease of the 
kidneys. Its colours are green, gray, 
and white; its constituents arc silex, 
lime, alumina, soda, potash, iron, man- 
ganese, and water. It is chiefly found in 
the East, and in some parts of Germany, 
and is worked into handles for sabres, 
daggers, knives, Ac. 

Nuphri'tis. Inflammation of the kid - 
*eys (vi?£oi). 


Ne peps ut.tra, no further beyond. The 
utmost extreme of anything. 

Nep'otism, from Lat. nepotes, nephews, 
relations. A species of favour so called, 
in the grant of the Roman pontiffs, to 
which many of the Italian nobility owe 
their high rank. 

Nepto'nian, pertaining to the ocean, 
the domain of Neptune. The Neptunian 
theory of geology was that originated by 
Werner, who attempted to show that all 
the formations have been precipitated 
from water, or from a chaotic fluid. This 
theory, which received at first almost 
unanimous assent, was successfully op- 
posed by the Vulcanic theory of l)r. Hutton, 
so beautifully expanded and illustrated 
by Lyell and some other geologists of the 
present day. 

N ekT. 18 . The Sea-nymph. A genus of 
artieulata : order Forsibranehtata. The 
N ereides are described by Cuvier as having 
an even number of tentacula, attached to 
the sides of the base of the head , and a 
little further forwards, two others that 
me Inarticulate, behind which are two 
simple ones. They have been called Sea- 
centipedes. 

Nkr'ua. The Rea-snail. The name 
given by Linn.eusto a genus of mollusca, 
which is now variously subdivided: 
order Ferlimbranthurtn • family Trochoida, 
Cuv. Naim* borrowed from the Greek 
r/l^rrs, described by JTiuy. The Nentn 
is a littoral Univalve shell, semi-globose, 
depressed beneath, and having no um- 
bilicus. 

Ne'rittm. The Rose-bay. A genus of 
shrubby and arborescent plants. Fentan- 
drta — Monogyma. Name from vvi{os t 
humid, because the species grow in moist 
places. The Oleander is the best known 
European species. 

Nkk'oli. The name given by perfumers 
to the essential oil of orange flowers, pro- 
cured by distillation with water, in the 
same way as the other volatile oils. 

Nerve, Lat. nervus, from vtu^ov- 1- “ In 
the anatomy of the ancients (says Dr. K. 
Grant), the nerves and tendons were 
confounded under this name, and this ac- 
counts for the opposite meanings of the 
word nenous, which sometimes signifies 
strong, sinewy, and at others weak and 
irritable In the language of modern 
anatomy, the nerves are those long white 
cords which arise from the brain and 
spinal cord, and are distributed in ail 
parts of the frame, endowing it with sen- 
sation and voluntary motion. They are 
distinguished into cerebral and spinal : the 
cerebral nerves are generally reckoned as 
nine pairs ; the spinal are thirty pairs, 
and are divided into twelve pairs of dorsal, 
five pairs of lumbar, and five of sacral.” 

■ 2. In botany, applied to a congeries of 
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vessels, running like a rib or cord in most 
leaves. 

Neii'voub. Appertaining to a nerve : 
applied — 1. In medicine, to fevers and 
affections of the nerves, and to medicines 

■which act on the nervous system. 2. 

In anatomy and physiology, to the struc- 
ture and functions of parts. 3. In 

botany, to leaves which have hard fibres, 
or nerve-like cords. The nervous system 
of the more perfect vertebral animals 
consists of the brain and its nerves, the 
spinal cord and its nerves, and the gan- 
glia of the Sympathetic and filaments 
connecting them with each other. The 
nervous system is the seat of sensation, 
volition, and motion ; but by what means 
conveyed is yet a mystery. Much has 
been written about a subtle nervous fluid, 
on which the nervous phenomena of the 
animal are said to depend ; but theh ypo- 
thesis is entirely gratuitous so far as our 
present knowledge goes. Nor is the 
hypothesis of the celebrated Hartley, 
which ascribes sensation and voluntary 
motion to vibration, in the nervous sub- 
stance, less ft-ee from objection. The 
theory of Dr. Wilson Philip, which infers 
that the nervous and galvanic energies 
are identical, perhaps approaches near 
the truth, although his experiments do 
not legitimately lead to such a conclusion. 

Nervur'ks. 1. In botany, the veins of 
leaves. 2. In entomology, corneous tubes 
for expanding the wing and keeping it 
tense. 

Ness. A terminational syllable, in 
several names of places, supposed to be 
derived from the French nez, or the 
German nase, nose, where there is a 
headland or promontory, — as Inverness, 
Durness, Sheerness. 

Nests, Esculent. Aspcciesof nest, built 
by swallows peculiar to the Indian Isles, 
much esteemed in China as an edible. 

Nesto'iuans. Followers of Nestorius, 
a heretic of the fifth century, who taught 
that Christ was divided into two persons. 

Net, Sax. net, from the same root us 
knit. 1. An instrument formed with 
twine or thread interwoven with meshes : 
for catching flBh, fowls, and wild beasts. 

2. Net, or nett, from Ital. nelto, pure, 

free, as the net profits of a transaction ; 
also clear of all tare and tret, or free of 
any deductions of weight. 

Ne'thinims. The servants of the Jew- 
ish priests and the Lcvites. 

Nkt'tino. A sort of fence formed of 
net- work of ropes, common in ships. 

NEr'rLis-EASH. An eruption on the 
skin, like the wheals caused by the sting 
of a nettle. See Urticaria. 

Neu'ralgt, Lat. neuralgia, from viv^ov, 
a nerve, and atXyos, pam. Pam in a 
nerve, of which ticdouloureux and »c*o- 
Uca are speeics. 


Neuboi/oov, from vtvfov, a nerve, and 
Xoyos, discourse. The doctrine of tho 
nerves and nervous system. 

Nkuko'ma, ysofof. A tumour formed 
upon a nervous trunk 

Nkurop'tera, from vtugov, a nerve, and 
frrtfev, a wing. An order of insects in 
which the wings aro finely reticulated, 
generally naked and diaphanous. The 
abdomen is destitute of a sting, and is 
rarely furnished with an ovipositor. 
Cuvier divides them into three families ; 
the Subu/icomes, the Planipennes, and the 
Plicipennes. The Dragon-flies, the Ter- 
mites, and the Lily-flics, are examples. 

Neurot'omy, from viuqov, a nerve, and 
rifzvai, to cut. 1. Dissection of the nerves. 
2. The division of a nerve. 

Neu'tbr, Lat. comp, ofne and uter, not 
either ; belonging to neither gender : ap- 
plied in grammar to nouns which are 
neither masculine nor feminine. 1. A 
neuter verb is one which expresses nn 
action or state limited to the subject, and 
which is not followed by an object, as 
I walk ; but the term intransitive is 

more appropriate. 2. An animal which 

belongs to neither sex. The working 
bees are neuters; and those individuals 
among the Termites called soldiers arc 
uniters. Their business is to keep the 
labourers at work. 

Neu'tral, from neuter. 1. In chemistry, 
applied to salts formed by the combina- 
tion of an acid with an alkali, and which 
possess neither alkaline nor acid proper 

tics. 2. In botany, applied to such 

flowers or florets as have neither stamens 
nor pistils, and of course produce no seed. 

3. In politics, not engaged on either 

side in a dispute between nations. 

Neutralization. In chemistry, the com- 
bination of an acid and an alkali, in such 
proportions that the compound evinces 
none of the properties of the ingredients, 
or does not affect the colour of litmus 
or turmeric. 

Neuva'ines, Fr. neuf, nine. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, prayers offered 
for nine days to obtain the favour of 
Heaven. 

New'kl. In architecture , the upright 
cylinder or pillar around which winding 
stairs turn, thence called newel stairs. 

New Stile. In chronology, the days 
of the year, according to the Gregorian 
Calendar, adopted in England a.d. 1753. 

New'tonjan Philosophy. The doctrine 
of the universe os propounded by Hir 
Isaac Newton. 

New Zealand Flax. See Phormium. 

Niebelunokn, Lat or the. The oldest 
existing monument of German epic 
poetry. 

Nicarag'ua or Peach Wood. The wood 
1 of a tree of the same genus < Casalpmea) 
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I hr the Brazil and Japan woods, and which 
grows principally in the vicinity of the 
I lake of Nicaragua. It is used as a dye- 
i wood for the 6ame purposes as Brazil 
, wood, hut is much inferior. The best 
j brings, including duty, 20/. per ton in 
I London. 

Ni'cenk Creed. A particular creed, 
diawn up by the ecclesiastics of the 
Council of Nice, and since adopted by the 
Church of England. 

Nick/el. A metal of a silver white 
colour, very hard and difficultly fusi- 
ble, but malleable, and may be drawn 
into wirp of j— of an inch, and rolled Into 
plates of an inch thick. It is an in- 
gredient in all meteoric iron, and is found 
in Bohemia, associated with arsenic, in 
the mineral termed Kupfcrmckel (base 
copper; , in the Hart/, combined with co- 
balt, iron, and copper, in arsentc-nickel , 
as a sulphuret of nickel in llaarkies ; as 
a snlphuretand arseniate i n nickel glance; 
and with sulphur and antimony in mrkle- 
sptess . All the ores of nickel are coppery 
coloured, generally covei ed more or less 
with a greenish-grey efflorescence, and 
all its solutions in acid are nearly grass- 
green. It forms ductile alloys with sil- 
ver and iron, and combines with copper 
and zinc to form Herman silver. 8p. gr. 
of nickel, b 93. 

Nkoeai'tans. A sect in the ancient 
Christian church, so named from Nieo 
1 is, a deacon of the Church of Jerusa- 
lem. The most distinguishing tenet was 
that all married women should be in 
common, to prevent jealousy. Rev. ii. 

Nicotia'na. Tobacco. An extensive 
genus of herbaceous plants. Pentandria 
— Monogynut. Named after Nicot. who 
first brought it to Europe (1560). The N. 
tahacum. an annual plant, of which there 
are seven or eight varieties, is that used 
for smoking. It is a native of Virginia, 
m North America It is narcotic, emetic, 
purgative, diuretic, and sternutatory. 
These properties depend on the nicotine 
w iiich it contains. 

Nh'otine. A peculiar principle ob- 
tained from the leaves and seeds of the 
tobacco ( Nicotiana tahacum), by Vauque- 
lin. It is colourless, has an acrimoni- 
ous taste, a pungent smell ; mixes m all 
proportions with water and alcohol, and 
is highly poisonous. It combines with 
acids, and forms salts acrid and pungent 
like itself. 

Nxc'TiTATrNQ Membrane (the) of birds 
and fishes, is a thin membrane which 
covers the eyes, and thereby protects 
them from the injuiious effects of too 
Intense light, particles of dust, &o., with- 
i out entirely obstructing the sight, being 
so pellucid that it is quite pervious to 
light. 


Niddiw. A species of minor excommu* i 
nication among the Hebrews, which { 
lasted a month. 

Nid'ovd Ash'lar. Ashlar squared by I 
means of a cuvil or pointed hammer. ! 

Nrn'cr.ATE, Lat. ntdulans, from nidulor, I 
to place in a nest. An epithet for the 
seeds of some fruits which nestle as it 
were, or are embedded on their surface, 
as in the strawberry. 

N if/llo (It.) A method of plate en- 
graving. 

NioEr/r.A. Fennel-flower. A genus of 
annual plants. Polt/andria — Pentagyma. 
Name Quest nigrella, in allusion to its 
black seed. The love-in-a mist, and the 
devil-m-a-hush are species 

Nicanr-FiKE. IgnU fatuus or will-o’ 
the-wisp 

Ninur'iN-oAtE. A bird; the Motaeilla 
luscima, Lin., a well-known songster of 
the night. It builds on trees, and does 
not begin to sing till the young ones are 
hatched 

Nioht'8hade. In botany, the deadly 
nightshade is a British perennial plant, 
the Atropa belladonna. The American 
nightshade is a species of Phytolaera. The 
woody nightshade is a species of Solatium, 
the bitter-sweet. The Palestine night- 
shade belongs to the same genus. The bas- 
tard nightshade belongs to the genus Pi- 
nna ; the enchanter's nightshade to the 
genus Cireern ; the Malabar nightshade to 
the genus Basella; and the three-leaved 
niqhtshadc to the genus Trillium. 

Ni'iiil Ai'bum. White nothing. Flowers 
or oxide of zinc. 

Nii-om'kter, l A contrivance, among the 

Nn/oscm*E 1 ancient Egyptians, to 
measure the height of the water in the 
river Nile in its overflowings. 

Nim'bcs. 1. A circle representing lu- 
minous rays, on certain ancient medals, 
round the heads of emperors and demi- 
gods, answering to the areolat or circles 
of light painted round the heads of saints. 

2. The ram-cloud, a shape assumed 

by a cloud previous to its ultimate reso- 
lution and fall in rain. 

Ninth. In music, one of the dissonant 
intervals. 

Nip'i’ihb. 1. Small pincers. 2. The 

fore-teeth of a horse. 3. In a ship, cer- 

tain pieces of cordage used to fasten the 
cable to the messenger or royal, when 
the former is drawn into the ship by the 
applicat on of some mechanical contriv- 
ance to the latter. Nipper men are those 
employed to bind the nippers about the 
cable and royal. 

Ni'si Pri'us. A judicial writ which 
lies in a case where the mquest is pa- 
nelled, and returned before the justices 
of the bench, one party making petition 
to have this writ for the ease of the eoun- 
1 try, that the case may be tried before the 
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Justice* of the same county. The purport 
of the writ is this : the sheriff is com- 
manded to bring to Westminster the men 
impanelled at a certain day, before the 
justices ms* prius justmaru ad assigns ca- 
piendas venermt, that is, unless the jus- 
tices shall first come into the county to 
take assizes, which they always do in the 
vacation preceding each Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas term. Hence courts directed to 
try matters of fact in the several counties, 
are called Nui Pnus or Nisi Prtus Courts. 

Nitid'ula. A genus of coleopterous 
insects of the pentamerous division, of 
which Colohieus, Thymalus, Ips, Cercus, 
and Byturus, are subgenera. 

Ni'tre, vtrfov, saltpetre. Nitrateof pot- 
ash, found ready foimed in the East In- 
dies, in Spain, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and some other places, in considerable 
quantities It is an important ingredient 
in the manufacture of gunpowder, and 
from it we obtain nitric acid. 

Nitric Acid. An acid composed of 
nitrogen and oxygen, and obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid on nitrate of pot- 
ash (nitre) with the aid of heat. Nitric 
acid cannot bo isolated. For the purposes 
of the arts it is commonly used in a dilute 
state, and generally contaminated with 
sulphuric and muriatic acids, under the 
name of aquafortis, of which there are 
two kinds: double aquafortts, which is i 
about half the strength of nitric acid, and 
single aquafortis, which is again about 
half the strength of the double A mix- 
ture of nitric acid (2 pts ) with hydrochlo- 
ric acid (1 pt.) forms aqua regia, the only 
solv ent of gold and platinum. Pure nitric 
acid is perfectly colourless. 

Nit'iuc Oxide. The deutoxide of ni- 
trogen. 

Nit'rite. A salt formed by the com- 
bination of the nitrous acid with a salifi- 
able base. The nitrites are only to be 
obtained by exposing nitrates to a high 
temperature, whit h expels a portion of 
the oxygen of the nitric acid. 

Nit'rogen, from wr got, nitre, and 
ytvvctu, to generate. An important gaseous 
principle, called also azote, and which 
constitutes four fifths of our atmosphere 
It is neither a combustible nor a supporter 
of combustion , possesses neither taste nor 
smell, and does not combine directly with 
any known substance, though, by indirect 
means, it is made to unite with oxygen 
(in five proportions), hydrogen, and car- 
bon, and forms some of the most energetic 
compounds we possess. Mired with oxy- 
gen it constitutes atmospheric air, united 
With oxygen it forms aquafortis, united 
with hydrogen it forms ammonia, and 
with hydrogen and carbon it forms prus- I 
sic acid. It enters largely into the com- | 
position of animal bodies. Bp. gr. 0 9722. 


Ni'tro-led'cic Acid. When leucine is 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution 
evaporated to a certain point, it passes 
into a crystalline mass, which, being 
pressed between blotting paper and ro- 
dissolved in water, yields by concentration 
fine, divergent, and nearly colourless nee- 
dles of nitro-leucic arid It unites with 
bases, and forms salts which fuse on red- 
hot coals. 

Ni'tuo-muriat'ic Acid, 1 Aqua 

Ni tro nvnnoCHLOR' o Actd. j regia. 
When nitric acid (2 pts ) and muriatic 
acid (1 pt.) are mixed together, they be- 
come yellow, and acquire the power of 
readily dissolving gold and platinum, 
which neither of them possesses separate- 
ly The acids by mixtuie are partially 
decomposed, and water, chlorine, and 
nitrous acid gas. are produced, so that 
aqua regia is really a mixture of chlorine, 
nitrous acid, and water. 

| Ni'Tiio-NArH'THu asf. A compound ob- 
tained from the action of nitric acid on 
| naphthaline. 

Ni'tro sni.rnr'Ric Arm. An acid re- 
sulting from the mixture of one of nitre 
and eight or ten of sulphuric acid. 

Ni't nous Acid. An acid which ^ most 
easily obtained by exposing nitrate of 
lead to heat in a glass retort, when the 
acid in question comes over in the form 
of an orange-coloured liquid. Boils at 
82°. 

Ni'trotjb Gas. Nitric oxide ; deutoxide 
of nitrogen. A colourless, elastic, gaseous 
body, which has no sensible taste, and is 
neither alkaline nor acid. It is exceed- 
ingly hurtful to animals, producing in- 
stant suffocation whenever they attempt 
to breathe it. It combines with oxygen, 
and forms nitrous and gas. 

Ni'trocs Oxide Protoxide of nitrogen, 
called also laughing gas, from the peculiar 
pleasurable excitement, often accom- 
panied with laughter, which it produces 
upon those wiio inhale it. It was dis- 
covered by Dr. Priestley in 1772, but was 
first accuratelj described by >Sir II. Davy 
in 1799 It is readily obtained by heating 
nitrate of ammonia in a glass retort by 
means of a spirit lamp It has been called 
gaseous oxide of nitrogen. 

Ni'zaw The title of great officers of 
state in the Asiatic governments 

Ni 7 am* t AuAWLEr. A court of criminal 
justice in India 

N L., for non liquet , it does not appear. 
A form of verdict in ancient law, equi- 
valent to the ignoramus of a modern grand 
jury. 

NoaVhian Decode. The deluge related 
by Moses, and from which only Noah and 
his family were saved. 

NoBii/inr. Rank conferred by exprc«« 
authority of the governing power. The 
hereditary nobility of all European states 
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Jh the offspring of military despotism 
that of England originated m the Norman 
Conquest 

Niule 1 In numismatics, a. gold coin, 
value 6s 8 d It wts struck in the men 
of Edward III , with the emblem of a 
ship commemorative of i famous victory 
gained by him over the Iicnth at Slujs 

in 1340 2 In ichthyology a name of 

the Aspidtp) orus I ur tpceus Yarr and 
Cuv called the aimed bullhead sea 
poacliei pogge,lvrc pluck &t &c 

N >en Hoaes Ihe generic name given 
by Tree! t uvier to the Dour nic mil a 
quadrumanous mammifer, which differs 
from the Sagoums In its greater noetuinal 
eyes,andthf ears which are for the most 
pirt hidden under the heir It is a na 
tive of S iuth Americ i 

N cine c. i , Lat nox , night and lucco 
to shine A name aueiently given to 
phosphoius 

Not r t a n a A family of Lepidopterous 
inseets formed by ( uviei of the genus 
JPhahrna Lm the sp< < lesof whie hseld »n 
il> exee pt at nulit oi afte r sunset lienee 
the name from nocturnus 

Nicicrn^ A family of Accipitune 
buds, compit heading the on Is (S trie 
I in ) which aie to be found abio id onl) 
aft* r sun st t 

N eiutNiL Lat nenturnus pertaining 
tonight froinw x night 1 Inastion »n t 
a nactu nnl arc is th it pirt vf the otbil < f 
a lmavcnl) b >ily disenbed du in_ tin 
night 111 o nocturnals note f the wi 
is that poition ol a mill which he piss s 
ovei between thi pout >f the hin/on 
wherein he sets ami the luvci pait of 

ouemeiidian 2 Vn futndiin hr 

labi is m instrument tliieHv used al s i 
to t ik* the altitu it oi d< piessi in ofs ene 
stars about tin pile m older to and the 
latitude md hour of the ni-,hr It e n 
& sts of twi elide s fitted t> each Ollier 
■yet moveable togethet with i in >\e ible 
index all three fixed t ig thtrbjamei 
which is pierced through the te iitie wi h 
a small 1 ole, thiough which the stai is to 
be vie wed 

N i) i v 1 A bud (the Sterna st It la 
Lin ) te le brate d foi the hlund ring man 
ne i in which it throws itst 11 on vessels it 

2 A description of cirna„e 

di iwn usually by one horse 

N nr from nodus a knot In botany a 
joint which his onl) a small ehvition 
as observed m the stuns of s me glasses 
In&UH/oy a hard e ueumsuihe d turn mr 
pioe e edm^ from a b me and t lused by a 
swelling of the peiiosteum In t h i omy 
a point n the oibit of a plan t wlm h in 
ters ets the ecliptic Ihtie it* two such 
points in the other * f e veiy pi in t that 
where the pi ini t ascends noithwnid 
above the plane of the* eelmtie is tailed 
the ascending node, oi dragon t head, I 


and that where a planet descends to 
the south is called the descending nidi , 
or dragons tail *Jhe that is maiked 
and the latter ^ In dialling a 
small hole in the gnomon, which null 
e ites the hour by its light as the gnomon 
does by its shadow 

N io t tan In the form of a nodule or 
small lump Nodular iron ore is a vane ty 
of iiiullace ousoxldeof lion which occurs 
in sm ill masses, often splietical ov d or 
neirlv remform, but sometimes in littlo 
p irallelopipeds w ith the angles round* d 
off Ihese mdules have been cilltd 
txtitf v and eagle stones 

Noi iio lat nodnlus A sn all knot 
or lump from nodus a knot A round* d 
but lire gulai shaped mineral muss of 
small si/e 

N i iivns In ecclesiastical history a 
sect n un«d fiom Noitus an I phesinn, 
w h » lu Id that there was only one person 
in the D< uy 

N * (UNO In architecture brick work 
earned up between upright pieces or 
ejuarttis Nogqing ptues the hon/e ntul 
timbers fitted between the quartets, to 
st* a ly the m 

N 1 1 Mi Tan oerf Touch me not 1 
A species of malign int herpes or lupus 
whith afltets the skin and cartilages f 
the nose and some Urn s desttoys the 

while n is< 2 An annual species of 

llit indig* nous balsam plant Imia 

TIINS 

N i u PnisFQii in lau is where a 
pi unt ul d its n >t decline m a reason ible 
tim which is it guided as i confession 
th it he h ts no re i! e ause of at lion 
Is mi (1 it ) fiom viusu to eat An 
ulc r th it attacks the skin and ofte n the 
cluck oiulva of joung „irls Itappeirs, 
at tiist in somewi it liviel spits, and m a 
te w days bet units gungrenous 
N w cols l ill * s who It id a wand* r 
m„ md pistoiallife Tho teim is fi >m 
tl e Gicck you.ee; vofxeiho<; In mg on pas 
turv* h imitlic tilbes are still to bo 
fountl m th* n irthern pvrts of Asia and 
the Isumiduns in Afne l aie supp s* d 
to have bet n s > t ill* d fi oin this prae tiee 
N> mans i am A spat cm the middle of 
a ship when she is stowe el upon the b joins 
Nmu-briEHR (lreneh) A fictitious 
nam* or a name assumed f u th* tune 
Nom biii l The * t ntie of an ese utchton 
Niwin e\Tt rf A sj st* matie elassitl 
cati n of thcteims of a science, as tho 
nomenclature of b itanj , fiom nomen , a 
name and cetlo to cull 
Novi in alibis A st ct of school philo 
sophtis of the fouitemth century, the 
dis iplts of Oehirn orOeeam, who main 
taint d that names and not things, are the 
object ot dialectics lhcy founded the 
university of Ieib/ig 
xx 2 
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Nom'inativk, from nomino, to name. 1. 
Pertaining to the name which precedes 
the verb, or the first case of nouns.— — 2. 
The first case of nouns and adjectives: 
the case which primarily designated the 
name of anything. 

Nomo'canon, vofMg, law, xotvan, canon. 
In ecclesiastical law, a work in which 
canons of the church and imperial laws 
are collected and compared. 

NonjK kt Dkcimje The contributions 
of tenants of the Church were anciently so 
called; the nonce or ninth being the rent, 
and the deeimae or tenth the tithe due to 
the Church. 

NonagksTwai,, Lat. nonagesimus, nine- 
tieth. Noting the 90th degree of the 
ecliptic ; called the mul-heaven. 

Non'agon, from nonus, nine, and yuvtat, 
an angle. A figure of nine sides andnine 
angles. 

Non Assumpsit. In /me, a general plea 
in a personal action, by which a man de- 
nies that he hus made any promise. 

Non Claim, in law, is where a person 
fails to demand liis claim within a reason- 
able time, by which he is precluded from 
enforcing it. 

Non Com'pos Mentis. Not of sound 
mind or judgment. 

Non-condensing Engine. Aliigli-pres- 
sure steam-engine is sometimes so culled, 
because it is not provided with the appa- 
ratus for condensing the* steam, so as to 
form a vacuum in the steam cylinder. 

NoN-roNDvcroa. A substance which is 
not a conductor. Wool, fur, and water 
are non-conductors of heat ; glass, sealing- 
wax, and sulphur are non-conductors of 
electricity. There is, however, perhaps, 
no body in nature which is absolutely a 
non-conductor of heat or electricity ; but 
the term is nevertheless applied to such 
substances as transmit the energies very 
slowly. 

Nonconformist. One who refuses to 
conform to the rites and worship of the 
established church. The name has been 
particularly applied to those clergymen 
who were ejected from their livings by 
the Act of Uniformity , in 1(>()2. 

Nones, Lat. turner. In the Homan calen- 
dar, \\w fifth day of January, Februarj , 
April, June, August, September, Novem 
her, and December, and the seienth day 
of March, May, July, and October. 6<t* 
Calkndui and Ides. 

Non EstFai tum. In laiv, a plea where 
an action is brought upon a bond, and the 
defendant denies it to be his deed. 

Non Est Inven'ti*. He is not found. 
The sheriff’s return to a writ when the 
defendant has not been found. 

Nonii/i.ion, from nonus, nine, and mil 
lion. The number of nine million millions. 

No'mus. He* Veuniuu. 


Non Lkicet. It does not appear A 
verdict given by a jury when a matter is 
to be deferred till another day of trial , not 
being sufficiently clear. The Homans used 
the same phrase, marked N. L. (q.v.). 

Non -N ati: r a i.8. dies non natural cs. 
Old physicians comprehended under this 
name air, eating and drinking, sleeping 
and watching, motion and rest, the reten- 
tions and secretions, and the affections of 
the mind, as not entering into the compo- 
sition of bodies, yet as necessary to their 
existence. 

Non-jurors. In history, adherents of 
James II , who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Hanoverian family at the 
revolution : from non, and juro, to swear. 

Non Obhtan'te, Notwithstanding. A 
clause in statutes and letters- patent, im- 
porting that a thing may be done, not- 
withstanding an act of Parliament to the 
contrary. 

Non Seq'uitur. It does not follow. 

Nonsense. In law, “ something gram- 
matically correct, but unintelligible in the 
sense I” 

Non'sttit. Non prosequitur. The renun- 
ciation of a suit by the plaintiff, com- 
monly on the discovery of some eiyor or 
delect when the matter is ready for tho 
verdict of the jury. 

Noon. Mid-day: called apparent, as 
shown by the sun-dial, and mean, as 
shown by a clock. 

No'pal. The Mexican name of the 
Cactus opuntia, a plant upon which the 
cochineal insect feeds. It is termed in 
. English the prickly pear. 

No'hia. A hydraulic machine used in 
Spain for raising water. It nearly re- 
sembles the Persian wheel, but is infe- 
rior in practice. 

Nor'foi.k Chao. An English tertiary 
formation belonging to the older pliocene, 
ami consisting of irregular beds of ferru- 
ginous sandy clay mixed with marine 
shells. 

Nor'ma. £uclid's Square. A small con- 
stellation south of the Scorpion. It con- 
tains 12 stars, all below the fourth mag- 
nitude. 

Nou'mai., Lat. normalis, according to a 
square or rule < norma 1. Perpendicular, 
as a normal line which forms wu h another 

line a right angle. 2. Relating to the 

rudiments, or elements, as a normal 
school, in which hoys are instructed in the 
elementary branches of education. 

Noh'man. 1. In nautical language. a 
short wooden bar, thrust into u hole of 
the windlass to fasten the cable to. It 
is only used when there is little strain on 
the cable. 2. In geography, &c., per- 

taining to Normandy 

Noit'inn, for north roy. North king. 
The title of the third of the three kinga 
at aims, or provincial heralds. 
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Nor'thf.rn Ligh’ib are more commonly 
termed Aurora Borealis. 

Nor'thern Signs are Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, which 
are on the north side of the equinoctial. 

, Noa'THiNa. In navigation , the differ- 
ence of latitude which a ship makes In 
sailing towards the north. 

North Pole, is that point of the heaven 
which is 90° every way distant from the 
equinoctial. Its place Is pointed out 
within 2j° bv the North Bole Star, in the 
tail of Ursa Minor. 

Nor'wat Spruce. A species of the Fir- 
tree, the Pmus abtes, which grows abund- 
antly in Norway and other parts of the 
north of Europe. 

Nosinus of Stairs. The parts of the 
tread boards of the steps which project 
over the risers. 

Nosoo'raphv, from voerog , a disease, 
and y^a<pv> description. Description of 
diseases. 

Nohot/oov, from v«ros, a disease, and 
Xoy«s, a discourse. A classification of 
diseases, with names and definitions, ac 
| coid mg to the distinctive character of 
| each class, order, genus, and species. 

Cullen's system of nosology is that gene- 
i rallv adopted in this country. 

Nos'talui , Lat. nostalgia, from voirrog, 
a return, and a Ayo?, pain. A vehement 
desire to return to one’s native country, 

I attended with melancholy, loss of appe 
• tite, and want of sleep Mountaineers 
j are peculiarly liable to this affection. 

1 Nus'ioc. A vegetable jelly of a greenish 
colour, regarded by Linn, as a erypto- 
gamic plant, and hence placed by him in 
the genus Tremella. It is fiequent, espe 
chilly in sandy soils, and immediately 
after rain in summer, and is vcrnaculaily 
termed witches’ butter, fallen stars, Ac. 

I It is edible. 

| Nos'uium. A Latin word which means 
our oivn, and is applied to all quack 
medicines, the composition of which is 
I kept secret. 

j No'tablfs. In French history, the 
i deputies of the states under the old 
1 idgime, appointed and convoked by the 
king on certain occasions. 

Not'acantha. A family of dipterous 
insects, so named from vonros, the back, 
and csxavOog, a spine, because the scutel- 
lum is generally armed with teeth or 
spines. The Notacantha are divided by 
Laticiile into three divisions, the My- 
du sit, the liecatoma, and the Stratwmydes. 

Nota'iual Acts, are those acts in the 
civil law which require to be done under 
the seal of a notary, and are admitted as 
ev dence in foreign courts. 

Noi'arv, Lat. noturius, from notun, 
known. A legal ofheer, whose business 


it is to attest deeds and writings, protest 
bills, enter and extend a ship’s protests, 
&c. He is usually styled a notary public 
Nota'tion, from noto, to mark. The 
method of expressing, by means of ap- 
proprlate characters, any proposed quan- 
tity: thus — 1. In arithnwfie, we call the 
method of expressing numbers by means 
of the nine digits and cipher, notation ; 
and we use the same term for the method 
adopted in the higher analysis to express 
an operation by means of appropriate 

symbols. 2. In music, the method of 

expressing or representing by characters | 
(n«ft*s), all the different sounds and modi- I 
hcations of the same. 

No « h- board. A board which is grooved 1 
or notched for the reception and support ! 
of the ends of steps in a stair-case, &c. | 

Noich'ings. Hollows cut in the faces i 
of a piece of timber, &c., usually of a ' 
rectangular form, for the reception and ' 
support of the tread- boards of a stair, Ac. 

Non , Lat nota, from notus, known. I 
A mark , as, 1 . In music, a character which 1 
marks the pitch and time of a sound, as 
a semibreve. 2. A minute, memoran- 

dum, or short writing, intended to assist 

the memory. 3. A short remark, or 

passage of explanation, in the margin of 
a book, or at the bottom of a page. — 4. 

A written or printed paper, acknowledg- 
ing a debt and promising payment, as a 

promissory note, a bank note 5 An 

official paper sent by one diplomatist to I 

another G. A billet. I 

NoroNKc'rA. The Boat fly. A genus of , 
Hemipterous insects established by Linn., 1 
but now divided into C'ortara and Noto- 
nrcta proper They compose the tribe I 
Notonectides of the family llydroconsa, I 
Cuv., and take their name from their 
habit of swimming on the hack. 

| Nottur'no. In music, a composition in 1 
! which love and tenderness form the | 
theme. | 

No'tus. A Latin name of the south , 
wind. 

Noun. A term altered from nomen, a 1 
name: that sound, or combination of 
sounds, by which a thing is called, whe- 
ther material, as house, or immaterial, as 
guile. 

Novac'ulite. The hone-stone or Tur- 
key-oil-stone. A variety of argillaceous 
slate named from novaeula . a razor. 

Nova' n a ns. In ecclesiastical history, the 
followers of Novatiua, a heretic. 

Nov'el, Lat. novellas, dim. of novus, 
new 1. In civil law, the novel constitutions , 
or simply the not els, are those decrees or 
constitutions which are supplementary 
to the code and posterior in time to the 
otherbooks. These contain new decrees 
of successive emperors. 2. In common law, 
the iiHMzc of novel disseizin is an action 
in which the demandant recites a com- 
x x 3 
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plaint of the disseizin in terms of direct 
{ averment, whereupon the sheriff is com- 
| manded to reseize the land and chattels 
, thereon, and keep the same in custody 
| till the arrival of the justices of assize. 

In literature, a novel is a fictitious tale, or 
i narrative in prose, generally intended to 
exhibit the operations of the passions, 
and particularly of love. Historical novels 
I are usually termed romances. See lto- 

1 MAN CE. 

Novem'ber, from novcm, nine. The 
ninth month of the ancient Roman year, 
which began with March ; but now the 
eleventh monthofthc year. Ithas30 days. 

Novenna'ma, Lat. nine, and year. Fes- 
tivals in honour of the dead, held every 
i nine years. 

t No'vknsit.ks. Anciently, the generic 
name of deified heroes and demigods. 

1 Nov'ice, Fr. from Lat. noritius, from 
1 noun, new. 1. A person not yet skilled 
in an art or profession into which he has 

entered. 2. In monasteries, one who 

has not completed the novitiate. 

Novi Hom'ines. Among the Romans, 
such persons as by their personal merit 
alone had raised themselves to c urule 
dignities. 

1 Novitutk- In monasteries, a year or 
other proscribed time of probation for the 
j trial of a novice (noritius), to determine 
whether he has the requisite qualities tor 
i living up to the rules to which his vows 
| bind him. 

1 Noy'adks, Fr. noyer. A peculiar pun- 
i ishment practised in the first French Kc- 
’ volution, which consisted in launching 
the victims in a boat, out of the bottom 
of which a plug could be withdrawn. 

1 Noy'av (Fr.). A delightful liqueur fla- 
voured with hitter almonds, or the ker- 
: nels of peach stones, and containing 
\ prussic acid. 

i Nubev-ole, Lat nubecula, a little cloud. 

1 A disease of the eye, in which objects 
1 appear as through a mist, 
j Nu'cLEiiSjLat. a kernel, an mcc, from the 
’ nut. 1. Anything about which matter is 

| gathered or conglobated. 2. In astro - 

i nomy, the solid part of a comet, as distin- 
I guished from its nebulosity. 

, Node Compact, ) Nudum pactum. A 

Nude Contract. i promise made with- 
i out any consideration, and therefore not 
| valid. 

Nu'dxbkanchi ata. An order of Mol- 
I lusca, the second of the class Gasteropoda, 
so named from nudus, naked, and bran- 
ch ice, their branchia' being exposed on 
I some part of the back. The genera are 
j all marine, the individuals often swim- 
I ming in a reversed position with the foot 
j on the surface, concave like a bateau, 
and employing the margin of their mantle 
I gnd their tentacula as ours. 

, Nl i .teca ua Lat, nudus, and jus, foot. 


An ancient religious rite, on account of 
some public calamity, in which the vo- 
taries appeared barefooted. 

Nui'i-ah. A hydrographic term in In- 
dia, for a natural canal or small branch of 
a river. 

Nri/ttroREs, Lat. nullus, none, and po- 
ms, a pore. Plants which have no visible 
pores on their surface. 

Ncr, Tiet Record. The replication 
winch the plnintiff makes to the defend- 
ant, when the latter pleads a matter of 
record in bar of the action, and it is neces- 
sary to deny the existence of such record. 

Num ber. 1. In its extended significa- 
tion, it refers to every abstract quantity 
that can be made the subject of arithme- 
tical computation ; but in a more limited 
sense, it means only several things of the 
same kind, and may be defined a multi- 
tude of units. Numbers of this latter sort 
are termed integral, and are distinguished 
into various classes, as absolute, abstract, 
abundant, amicable, cardinal, circular, 
composite, concrete, flgurate, homoge- 
neal, irrational, ordinal, perfect, poly- 
gonal, prime, rational, &c., all of which 
tire distinguished from fractional numbers. 
See Fn a< tion. The number of direction is 
one of the 35 numbers between the Easter 
limits, or between the earliest and latest 
dn>s on which Enster can fall, viz., 22nd 
March and 25th April ; and is so called 
because It serves as a direction for finding 
Easter for any year, being the number 
which expresses how many days after the 
2lst March Kaster-day falls. For golden 
number, sec Goi.uen Number and Cycle. 

— 2. In grammar, a modification (mark- 
ing singular and plural), of nouns, verbs, 
&c., to accommodate them to the variety 
of their objects, considered with regard to l 
number. ! 

Numbers. Poetical numbers are those 
measures of order and quantity of sylla- 
bles which constitute feet, as distinguished 
from rhetorical numbers, where the har- 
mony is measured only by the agreeable 
effects produced upon the ear by the ca- 
dence of the articulations. 

Nume'nja, ysos and /u,v)v, month. Gre- 
cian festivals celebrated monthly in 
honour of all the gods of antiquity. 

Nu'meral. Pertaining to number; ex- 
pressing number, standing as a substi- 
tute for figures, as — l. Numeral tetters, the 
Roman capital letters, as I. for 1, X. for 
10, L. for 50, C. for 100, D. for 500, M. for 

1000. 2- Sumo al characters, these are 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. They were 
brought to Europe by the Arabians, who 
received them from India, according to 
some. 3. Numeral algebra is that where- 

in numbers are employed, in contradis- 
tinction to literal algebra, where the let- 
ters of the alphabet only are employed to 
represent quantities. | 
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Ni mkba'tion. The art of numbering, 
from nnmero, to number. Numeration is 
the art of reading, as numbers expressed 
by figures; notation is the art of writing 
such numbers. These terms are however 
! often used synonymously, 
i NnMniA'TOR. That which numbers. 

| See Fraction. 

I Nc'mida. Tho Pintado or Guinea-fowl : 

I a genus of Gallinaceous birds, of which 
there are two species, both natives of 
1 Africa. In a wild state they live in flocks, 
and prefer the vicinity ol marshes. The 
plumage is slate-coloured, eveiy where 
sprinkled with small white spots. 

Numismatics That branch of arche- 
ology which treats of coins and medals • 
from numismo, coin. The woid numis- 
matology has been used in the same sense. 

Nummuutis. Lenticular stones A 
genus of multilocular fossil shells Order 
Cephalopoda. Name from soju.itr/uea, com, 
and hiOoq, stone, in allusion to a supposed 
resemblance to pieces of money. The 
nummulites are the most widely diffused 
of all fossils, forming entire chains of cal- 
careous hills, and immense bodies of 
building-stone. The pyramids of Egypt 
ate built of them. 

Nun, Sax. nunne. 1. A woman devoted 
| to religion, under a vow ol perpetual 

i chastity. 2. In ornithology, the blue 

titmouse. 

Nns'uo. Nuntio. A kind of spiritual 
ambassador from the Pope. Lat. nunctus , 
a messenger. 

Nun'lUpaiive, from nuncupo, to de- 
clare , existing only in name. A nunru 
pa five will is one made by the verbal 
di claration of the testator, and depends 
merely on oral testimony for pi oof 

Nun'mn/e. Market dajs among the 
Homans- quasi novem dmer, every ninth 
day. Hence also the term w as applied to the 
first eight letters of the alphabet, which 
wore repeated successively from the first 
to the last day of the year, and of which 
one always expressed the market days. 

Nit 1. The fiuit of certain trees and 
shrubs, consisting of a hard shell inclosing 
a kernel Various kinds arc distinguished, 
as u alnuts, chcsnuts, hazel-nuts , cocoa-nuts, 
butter-nuts. See also Nux, Jaiuopa, and 

1’imacia. 2. In mechanics, the small 

hollow or interior screw upon the end of 
a screwed-bolt or other male screw to 
fasten it. 

Nutv'tion, from nuto, to nod. A term 
used in astronomy for that kind of vibra- 
tory motion of the axis of the earth, by 
which its inclination to the ecliptic varies 
a few seconds, and as often returns to its 
former position. The period of these 
variations is nine years. 

Nut'galis. Excrescences formed on 
the leaves of the oak by the puncture of 
an insect. See Gall-nuts. 


Nut’mfg The fruit of the genuine nut- 
meg-tree ( Myruttca moschata), a native of 
the Moluccas, but which has been trans- 
planted to other congenial climates. 

Nu'tria, or N fctri a. The commercial 
name of the skins of the Coma (Myopota- 
mtis cotpus, Comaner), an animal which 
lives in burrows along the banks of 
rivers, through a great part of South 
America. The skins are valuable for their 
fur, which is largely used in the hat ma- 
nufacture, and take their name from 
some similarity of the animal which pro- 
duces them to the otter, called by the 
Spaniards nutria. 

NumrrioN, from nutrio, to nourish. 
The completion of the assimilating pro- 
cesses in living bodies. The food, changed 
by a series of decompositions, and ren- 
dered similar to the being which it is de- 
signed to nourish , applies itself to those 
organs, the loss of which it is to supply, 
or the growth of which it is to promote, 
and this identification of nutritive mat- 
ter to the living organs of the Bystem con- 
stitutes nutrition. 

Nux. The Latin word for nut {q v) 
The nux totmra is the fiuit of a species of 
Stryehnos, which grows in various pnrts 
of the Enst Indies. The fi uit is about the 
si/e of an orange, covered with a smooth 
crustaceous jellow bark, and filled with 
a fieshy pulp, in which urc embedded 
several round flat seeds, covered with a 
kind of woolly matter, and internally 
hard and tough like horn. The taste is 
extremely hitter and acrid, but the sub- 
stance 1ms no remarkable smell. It is 
kno w n as a virulent poison. See Srav chn i a. 

Ni /'zra. A term in India for a sort of 
compulsory present made to a superior. 

Nvciai/opy, Lat. nyctalopia, from vu£, 
night, and the eye. A defect of vi- 
sion in w'liieh the person secs little dur- 
ing bright day, but tolerably well by the 
dull light of evening, called als onyctalops. 

Nyi/ohau, » Blue-bull. The I'crsun 

Nyl'oau. * name of a specie^ of ante- 
lope, the Antilopa pietu, Gin It has two 
small smooth horns bent forward, and the 
upper and under parts of the neck maned 
India. 

Nymph, Lat. nytnpha, from wpufrei- 1 
In mythology, a goddess of the mountains, 
forests, meadows, rivers, and lakes, n.iuu d 
according to their places of residence, 
places of dominion, «fec., as the ocean id< i 
or njmphs of the ocean, the nereides of 
the sea, the naiads of the fountains, the 
dryads and hamadryads of the forests and 

groves. 2. In entomology, the second 

state of an insect passing to its pcrfict 
’form: another name for the pupa, chi y- 
sal is, or aureha (q. V ). 

NiMPH.t'v. The water-lily. A g°r.iis 
of perennial plants. Pohjandna — .'/•* 
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gynia. Named from vvpQct, a water- 
nymph, because it grows in watery 
places. The white and yellow water- 
lilies, the Egyptian and the Indian lotus, 
and the Pontic or Egyptian bean, are 
species. 

Ntstad'kits, Lat. from vvtrrotn, to nod 
with sleep. A disease of the eyes, in 
which there is an involuntary motion, 
such as happens when a person is very 
sleepy. It is also defined an involuntary 
agitation of the oculary bulbs. 

0 

O is the fifteenth letter and the fourth 
vowel of the English alphabet. As a nu- 
meral, O was sometimes used by the an- 
cients for 11, and with a dash over it for 
11,000. It was also used us a mark of 
triple time, from the notion that the ter- 
nary or number 3 is the most perfect 
of numbers, and is properly expressed by 
a circle, the most perfect figure. O with an 
apostrophe after it is used in Irish names 
to signify son, as O’Neil for son of Netl or 
Neilson. It answers to the Celtic Mac. 

Oak, Sax. ac, aec. 1. In botany, a name 
common to the whole genus Quercus , of 
which there are three British species, the 
common oak (Q. robur), the long-pedun- 
clcd oak (0. pedunculata), and the dur- 
mast (Q. pubescent). 2. The wood of 

the oak-tree (Q. robur), which, when cut 
at the age of 60 or 70 years, is the best 
wood known. It is also one of the most 
picturesque trees, and is deservedly styled 
the “ lord of the forest.” The Jerusalem, 
oak is the Chenopodtum botrys ; the sea- oak 
is the Fuchs vesiculosus ; the oak-leather is 
the Xylontroma giganteum ; the oak lungs 
is the Lichen pulmonanus. 

Oak'cm, Sax. cecemba. The substance 
into which old ropes are reduced when 
they are untwisted, loosened, and drawn 
asunder; principally used in caulking the 
seams, tree-nails, and bends of ships. 

Oar, Norm. ower. A long piece of tim- 
ber, flat at one end, and lound or square 
at the other, for rowing boats. To boat 
the oars is to cease rowing, to ship the 
oars is to place them in the rowlocks. 

Oast. A kiln for drying hops 

Oat, Sax. ate. A plant of the genus 
Arena, of which oats arc the seeds. The 
cultivated oat is the Arena sativa of bota- 
nists, and to which the name corn is com- 
monly applied in Scotland. This plant 
is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses. 
It thrives best in latitudes north of Paris, 
to the south of which it is little known. 
There are many varieties indigenous to 
Britain. 

Ob , signifies inversely or inverted, as 
ob conic, ob-cordate, &e. 

Ocfc'AH A species of witchcraft prac- 
tised among the negroes, the apprehen- 


sion of which, operating upon their su- 
perstitious fears, is frequently attended 
with the fatal consequences dreaded. 

Ob'eusk, Gr. sfiiXurxos, dim. of 
a spit. A truncated, quadrangular, and 
slender pyramid, intended as an orna- 
ment, and frequently enriched with in- 
scriptions in bas-relief. Obelisks have 
also been frequently raised in honour of 
distinguished individuals, their achieve- 
ments, Ac. 2. In printing, a mark re- 

ferring the reader to a note in the margin, 
thus +. 

O'beltts. In diplomatics, a mark resemb- 
ling a needle, thus . 

Ouit'uary, from obitus, death. 1. A list 

and account of persons deceased. 2. A 

register of obitual anniversary days. 

Ob'jfct. In grammar, that which is 
produced, influenced, or acted on by 
something else ; that which follows a 
transitive verb. 

Ob'ject-glass. In optical instruments, 
is that which is placed towards the objet t, 
the other extreme lens being called the 
eye glass. 

Objective, Fr. ofyectif, belonging to the 
object. In pers/iecttve, the objective line is 
that drawn on the geometrical plane, the 
representation of which is sought in the 
draught or picture. In grammar, the 
objective case is that which follows a tran- 
sitive verb or a preposition: that case in 
which the object of the verb is placed when 
affected by the act expressed by the verb. 

Ou'i.ate, Lat. oblatus, flattened : opposed 
to prolate. The earth is an oblate sphe- 
roid, having its polar axis shorter than 
its equatorial diameter, in the propor- 
tion of 331 to 332. 2. In ecclesiastical 

history, a person who, on entering the 
monastic life, made a donation of all bis 
goods to the community ; also, one dedi- 
cated by his parents from early lifo to a 
religious order. 

Oblioa'tion, Lat. obligalio, from ob and 
Hgo, to bind. In law, a bond with a con- 
dition annexed, and a penalty for non- 
fulfilment. The person to whom the 
bond is given is called the obligee, and he 
who signs it is styled the obligor. 

Om iga'to (It.) In music, a part writ- 
ten for a particular instrument. 

Obli'qce, Lat. obhquus, aslant. In geo- 
metry, something Blant, or inclining from 
the perpendicular, as oblique ascension, 
oblique deseension, oblique circle, oblique 
planes in dialling, oblique sailing in navi- 
gation. Oblique case in grammar. See 
these terms. Oblique, in botany, some- 
times means twisted. Oblique motion . in 
music, when one part holds on a sound, 
while the other rises and falls on any 
other note. 

Obuu'uity, Lat. obliquitas. See Oblwt*. 
Deviation from a direct line. In ethics, 
deviation from moral rectitude. In geo- 
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i metry, deviation from parallelism, or from 
I perpendicularity. The obliquity of the 
ecliptu: is the angle which the ecliptic 
make# with the equator ; it is 23°, 27'. 

Oblong. In geometry, a rectangle 
whose length is greater than its breadth. 

Ondn (It.) A musical wind instrument 
sounded through a reed. 

Ob'olus, oZoko;- A brass coin among 
the ancient Greeks, worth about a penny 
fai thing sterling. 

Ob'ovate. Ovate with the broader end 
uppermost: ob and oratua, ovate. Applied 
to leaves. 

| Obscu'rants. A nickname, applied in 
j Germany to those writers who sought to 
| obstruct the progress oi enlightenment. 

Obbkr'v ants. A branch of the Francis- 
can order 

Onsnnvc'TioN, from observe. A term, in 
astronomy and navigation, for the opera- 
tion of measuring, with some proper in- 
strument, the angular distance, altitude, 
&c , of a celestial body. 

Obsf.u'vai oky, I, at. obaervatonum. A 
place fitted up with the proper instru- 
ments and conveniences for observing 
the heavenly bodies. Observatories are 
usually built in the form of a tower, and 
covered with a terrace. Those of Green- 
wich, Paris, Munich, and Palermo, are 
the most celebrated ones of modem times. 
That of Greenwich was built in 1676, by 
order of Charles II , at the instance of 
Sir Jonas Moore, surveyor-general of the 
ordnance , a circumstance from which 
the office of astronomer-royal has been 
placed under that department. 

Obsid'ian. A volcanic production of a 
greenish-black colour, the Olmdinnum 
v it rum of Pliny, and vernacularly termed 
volcanic glass. It is a compound of silica, 
alumina, potash, lime, soda, with slight 
I admixture of the oxides of iron and man 
| ganese. The fracture is cither vitreous 
or pearly : hence the two varieties, vitre- 
ous olmdtan and pearl-stone 

Ousit/ian-r i one. The Ohsidtanus lapis 
of Pliny. Another name for the Chian 
marble. 

Oustn'ioNAL Coins, are such as were 
struck in a besieged place, to supply the 
| scarcity of other current money. 

' Obsii/ional Crown. A crown or gar- 
land made of the grass, &c. which grew 
in a besieged place, and given by the Ro- 
mans to the general who delivered it 
from the enemy. 

Obvtrua'tor. A stopper up; from oh- 
struo, to stop up. The name of two 
muscles of the thigh, which shut up the 
aperture between the os pubis and the 
hip-bone, and rotate the thigh. 

I Ob'struent, I ait ohstruens, hindering, 
i from obstruct, to hinder. Obstruent* are 
medicines supposed to have the power of 


closing the orifices of the ducts or vessels 
of the body. 

Obtem'per, Lat. obtempero, I obey. In 
Scotch law , to comply with the judgment 
of a court. 

Obtura'tor Muscles, Lat. ohturare, to 
close up. Muscles which fill up openings 
in the bones. 

Obtu'se, Lat. obtusus. blunt- opposed 
to acute. An obtuse angle is one groatci 
than 90° or a right angle , an acute angh 
is less than 90°. See Xsai.%. 

Ob'vkrsf. 1. In numismatics, the sidi 
of a medal or coin on which is the face or 

head , the other side is the reverse 2 

An obverse leaf is one having the base 
narrower than the top. 

Occiiien'i’al, Lat. occidens, setting. Ap- 
plied to precious stones of inferior hard 
ness and beauty. 

Octre'iiAL. Rclonglng to the occiput 
or hind part of the head, as the occipital 
bmia , which forms the posterior and infe- 
rior part of the skull. 

Oc.'< iput. In anatomy, the hind part 
of the head . the protuberance imme- 
diately above the neck. 

()< cult', Lat. occultus, invisible, secret, 
undiscoverablc. An occult line In a 
draught is a dry line not intended to be 
seen when the plan is finished. The occult 
si i cnees are the imaginary- sciences of the 
middle ages, such as alchemy and astro- 
logy. 

()< culti'tion , from occult. An astrono- 
mical term, applied to the time that a 
star is hid from our sight by the interpo- 
sition of any other heavenly body, ns the 
moon, between it and the eye of the ob- 
server. 

Oc'cupancy, "I from ob and capio, to 

Oc'cupant, > 80170 . In law, the taking 

Oct up a' i ion, ; possession of things 
which do not belong to any body is termed 
occupancy, and is the foundation of pro- 
perty. He who takes possession is termed 
the occupant , and holds it by right of oc- 
cupancy Property so possessed is said to 
be in the occupation of A fi 2. Occu- 

pation is also used in the sense of calling 
or trade. Thus agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, furnish the most general 
occupations of life. 

O'cean, Lat. oceanus, Gr. wxioevoq. A 
name which seems to have for its origin 
greatness or extent, used to designate the 
great mass of salt water which covers 
more than three-fifths of the surface of 
the globe, and which for convenience is 
usually spoken of as if divided into three 
portions • the Atlantic ocean, which divides 
Europe and Africa from America, the 
Pacific ocean, or South Sea, which divides 
America from Asia, and the Indian Ocean, 
which separates the East Indies from 
Africa These, however, are only parts 
ot the vast whole. 
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Or* an'ides. Sea-nymphs. Sea-shells,, as 
disringuished from the Naiads or fresh 
ware r shells. 

OctiLoc'RACT, from a multitude, 

and xfarsw, to govern A term synony- 
mous with democracy (q. v.). 

O'chre, from uxfos, pale- An argilla- 
ceous earth, coloured red, yellow, or 
brown, by admixture of oxide of iron. 
The red ochre is termed red chalk, and 
ruddle or reddle in England, and contains 
often so much iron that it may be reckoned 
an ore of that metal. Yellow ochre may 
be rendered red or reddish brown by cal- 
cination in a reverbatory oven, which 
peroxidizoB the iron. Armenian bole is a 
variety of ochre. Ochre when finely 
ground is used as a pigment. 

Oc'mu a, Lat. a boot. In botany , applied 
to membranous stipules, that surround 
the stem like a sheath. 

Oc'rf.a. 1. In antiquity , a kind of mili- 
tary shoe or short boot, made of tin, and 
ornamented with gold and silver. — 2. In 
botany, the membrane which enfolds the 
flower-stalks in Cyperus. 

<J< t'akdkite. A pure oxide of titanium, 
crystallized in acute, elongated octae- 
dron6. Colours, blue, bluish black, and 
brown; lustre, splendent, fracture, foli- 
ated; easily broken, and scratches glass. 
8p. gr. 3'8. Found m veins in Daupliiny, 
Norway, Spain, and some parts of South 
America. 

Of taK'dron, \ from oxrt», eight, and 

Octahb'i'Ron, f ib^a, a base. A geome- 
trical solid, contained by eight equilateral 
plane triangles: it consequently consists 
of two equal square pyramids, joined to- 
gether at their bases. It is one of the five 
regular bodies. Epithet, octahedral or 
oetnitdra!. 

Octjeti/ris, oktoj and eros, year. A 
cycle or period of eight years, at the end 
of which three lunar months were added 

Oc'tagon, from oxru . eight, and yuvta , 
an angle. 1. A geometrical figuie having 

eight angles and as many sub s 2. Tn 

fortification, a place which has eight sides. 

OtTAN'uRiA.from oAtra, eight. and ctvr^, 
a male The name of the fith class of 
plants in the sexual system ofLinmeus, 
consisting of such as produce hermaphro- 
dite flowers with eight stamens. It con- 
tains four orders, Monogyuia, Digynia, 
Trigynia, and Tetragj nia. 

Oc'tansH adi ienits. Hadley’s Quadrant. 
The polar constellation in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Oc'tant, Lat. octans. 1. The eighth 

part of a circle, or 45 degrees. 2 Octant 

or octile is also a term in ancient astro- 
nomy for one of the aspects, viz., when 

wo plants are distant from each other 45 
degrees. 

Cc'ia.ve, from octavus, eighth. In mu- 


sic, an eighth or harmonical interval con- 
sisting of seven degrees or twelve semi- 
tones. It is the most perfect of tho 
chords, consisting of six full tones and 
two semitones major. It contains the 
whole diatonic scale. Sec Chord. 

Octa'vo. A book in which the sheets 
are each folded into eight leaves. The 
word is also used as an adjective, as an 
octavo volume. The correct phrase is a 
book or volume in octavo. 

Octo'ber, from octo, eight. The eighth 
month of the ancient Roman year which 
began in March, but the tenth month of 
the year in the modern calendar. 

Octoden'tai'E, Lat. octodmtatus, eight- 
toothed. Having eight teeth. 

Oc'tofid, from octo, eight, andjtdus,cut, 
separated into eight segments. 

OoroLoc'cMR, Lat. octolocvlarii, eight- 
celled , octo and oculus, an eye. Having 
eight cells for seeds - applied in botany. 

OcTocnr'Ai.ocs. Having eight petals: 
octo and pctalum, a petal or flower-leaf. 

0< iositr'mocs. Eight seeded: octo and 
oert^ua, seed - applied in botany. 

Ck'roMiEE, from oxro). eight, and 
crrvXo ?, a column. 1. A temple w 1th eight 
columns on its principal facade. 

(h'rnni An old French term from 
auctoritns, signifxing a grant of some 
commercial privilege to a person or com- 
pany. 2. Tolls levied at the gate of 

some French towns upon articles of food 
brought to mnikct. 

0( Yu, plural of oculus , an eye. O. can- 
crorum, crab’s eyes: stony concretions 
found in the head of the Astacus finnatihs. 

Oc'i i rs The Latin word for eye. The 
oculus belt is a semipellucid gem of a gray- 
ish white colour, variegated with spots of 
yellow, and having a black central nu- 
cleus, the parts answering to the pupil 
and iris of the vje. Oculus niundi < o\ e 
of the world), is another name for hydro- 
phanc (q v.). Oculus rati teat’s 0\c). is a 
beautiful variety of snophire, otherwise 
called ustena (q. v.) and bustard opal. 

O'dai isks, Turk, oda , c hamber. Female 
slaves employed about the seraglio. 

Ode (Lat.) from <ubr r A poetical com- 
position, adapted to be set to music. The 
ode consists of unequal verses, in stanzas 
or strophes. The ancient odes had origi- 
nally only one stanza, hut afterwards 
they were divided into three parts, the 
strophe, the antistrophe and the epode. 

Ode'on , dtbuov. A sort of theatre among 
the Greeks and Romans, devoted to po- 
etical and musical contests. 

OnoVrrrn. An instrument for mea- 
suring the distance passed over by a post- 
chaiso or other carriage. It is so attached 
as to show, by means of an index and 
dial, the number of revolutions made by 
the wheel. 
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Odontai/oics. Medicines for the relief 
of odontalgy, or toothache. The best is 
creosote. 

Odon'toid, from eftout, a tooth, and 
tibos< like. Toothlike, dentate. 

Odontoi/ogy, from ohous, a tooth, and 
Xoyoy, discourse. The science of the 
teeth ; their anatomy and functions. 

O'noun, Lat. odor, smell. This, which 
is the emanation of un odoriferous body, 
is generally asciibed to a portion of the 
body Itself converted into vapour- but, 
from some experiments of M. liobiquet, 
it would seem probable, that in many 
eases the odour is owing not to the sub- 
stance itself, but to a gas or vapour re 
suiting from its combination with an 
appropriate vehicle, capable of diffusion 
in space. 

CEco.n'omy, otxos, bouse, viuu, I distri- 
bute*. In architecture, the proper laying 
out of a building into separate apartments 

(Kci'mfn'ical, cixovutvixog- General, 
as respects the whole inhabited world. 

lE'cus. In ancient architecture, an 
apartment adjoining a dining-room. 

GKde'ma. from tnbtu, to swell. A tu- 
mour : restricted now to a minor degree 
of anasarca. 

(KnE'MAToiD.fromoiJ^ce, oedema, and 
ado? . like. Like to an oedema. 

(Edemosar'ca, from oi^rj/xet, oedema, 
and flesh. A tumour of a nature 

between the oedema and sarcoma. 

CEn a n't he. Water Drop- wort. A genua 
of perennial plants. Fcntandria — Dujyma 
Name from otvog, wine, and octOog, 
a flower, because the flowers smell like 
the vine. There are four British species 
of this plant, of which the most known is 
the hemlock drnpwort, an actively poi- 
sonous plant, which has often proved 
fatal, being eaten by mistake instead of 
water-parsnip. It is the most deleterious 
of all tltp plants produced by this country. 

GL''.n'oma:s( y, from civog, wine, and j 
fAwrttoc, prophecy. A Grecian mode of 
divination, by pouring out wine in liba- 
tion, and observing its colour, sound, &c. 

CKsochagot'omy, from oiro<?ayo(, the 
gullet, and riuvea, to cut. The operation 
of cutting into the gullet, to extract a 
foreign body. 

(EmOi’h'aous, oicroQayo;- The gullet, 
from oitru, to carry , and <pa,yu, to eat ; be- 
cause it carries the food into the sto- 
mach. It extends between the pharynx 
and the upper orifice of the stomach. 

CEs'-rars. The Gad-bee. A genuB of 
dipterous insects, of the athericerous fa- 
mily. The oestri resemble large and 
densely pilose flics, and their hairs are 
frequently coloured In bands, like those 


of the Bombl. They deposit their eggs 
on the body of various herbivorous quad- 
rupeds, each species being usually a pa- 
rasite of one particular species of mam- 
miferons animal. The ox, horse, ass, 
rein-deer, stag, antelope, camel, sheep, 
and hare, are all subject to be inhabited 
by the larva* of oestri, and all exhibit an 
extraordinary dread of the insect, when 
it is buzzing about them for the purpose 
of depositing its eggs. The species are 
named from the animals they infest. 

Oi'fFRTORY, Lat. offertonum. Prima- 
rily, an anthem chanted, or a voluntary 
played on the organ, during the offering, 
and a part of the mass in the Catholic 
church • but since the reformation it de- 
notes certain sentences in theeommunion- 
offlee, read while the alms are being col- 
lected. 

Of'fice. 1. Some particular charge or 
trust, or dignity attended with a public 
funotl n. Thus w r e speak of the office of 
secretary of state, of treasurer, of a judge, 
of a sheriff, of a justice of the peace, &e. 
W r e also describe offices as civil, judicial 
ministerial, executive, legislative, politi- 
cal, municipal, diplomatic, military, ec- 
clesiastical, &c. 2. A place or apart- 

ment appointed for the discharge of any 
particular duty or employment. The term 
is also used generally in the plural, offices, 
for subordinate buildings belonging to a 
farm. 

Or'ricBH. A person authorized to per- 
form some public duty. Officers arc civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical. The great 
officers of state are the lord high steward, 
the lord high chancellor, the lord high 
treasurer, the lord president of the coun- 
cil, the lord privy-seal, the lord chamber- 
lain, the lord high constable, andtheearl- 
mnrshal, with numerous subordinate offi- 
cers In the army there are general officers ; 
as generals, lieutenant-generals, major- 
generals, and brigadiers. Staff-officers are 
such as belong to the general stall', as quar- 
ter-master- generals, adjutant- general 1 *, 
aides- de-camps. Commissioned-officers art* 
such as hold their appointments by a com- 
mission from the Crown ; non-commts- 
sionrd-officers are sergeant-majors, quarter- 
master-sergeants, &c., down to fife-majors, 
appointed by the superior officers of the 
regiments. Brevet officers are such as 
hold u higher rank than they receive pay 
for. Subaltern- officers are all below the 
rank of captain. In the nary, the com- 
missioned officers hold their commissions 
from the fords of the admiralty. Flag- 
officers arc admirals, who hoist flags at the 
mast-head. See Apmirai.. The petty-officers 
are appointed by the captains of ships. 

Of h 'cm. i.. 1. Helming to an office. 

2. An ecclesiastical judge appointed by 
the bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., 
with charge of the spiritual jurisdiction- 
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Orno iNAi , Lat. officinal**. Relating 
to a shop ( offictna ) as officinal medicines, 
which are directed by the colleges of 
physicians to be kept in the shops. 

Offici'na. Bcclpt'oris. The Sculptor’s 
Shop. A small constellation on the 8. of 
Cetus. It contains 12 stare, none of 
which exceeds the fifth magnitude 

Of'fino. In nauttcal languaqe, that 
part of the sea which is at a considerable 
distance from the shore, where there is 
deep water, and no need of a pilot to con- 
duct the ship. 

Off'bkt ], A shoot or sprout from 

the roots of a plant 2. In surveying, 

a perpendicular measured on the side of 
an irregular figure . thus aa ', bb', &c. are 



offsets drawn perpendicular to the base 
line AB. These offsets are usually mea- 
sured with an offset staff, made of light 

wood, ten links in length. 3. In ac 

counts, a sum set-off against another sum 
or account as an equivalent —4 In 
building, when the face of a wall is not 
one entire or continued surface, but is 
formed by two or more continued sur- 
faces, each rising from the horizontal 
base which forms the top part of the w all 
below, the line thus connecting the 
two surfaces is called an offset , the 
term however having reference only to 
the superior part of the wall, or that 
part above the offset-line. 

Ouex'. In architecture, a moulding the 
same as the cyma reversa, or cymatium of 



the ancients. It consists of two members, 
the one concave, and the other convex, 
somewhat like S. 

O'gham, j A peculiar kind of steno- 

O'gum. j graphy, found on ancient 
Irish monuments. 

O'oivb, (pron. ogive). An arch, or a 
branch of a Gothic vault, which, instead 
of being circular, passes diagonally from 
one angle to another, forming a cross 
with the other arches. The centre where 
the ogives cross is termed the key , their 
members or mouldings are called nerves, 
reins, and branches, and the arches which 
separate them, double arches. The key is 
usually cut in form of a rose, or cul de 
lamp. 

Ogt'gian. Relating to Ogyges, one of 
the most celebrated of the ancient mon- 


archs of Greece, and during whose reign 
a deluge happened which so inundated 
the territories of Attica, that they re- 
mained waste for nearly 200 years. This 
is generally supposed to have occurred 
1764 years before the Chustian era, and 
is spoken of as the Qyygian Deluge. 

Oil, Sax cel, from celan, to kindle. A 
proper juice of a fat or unctuous nature, 
either solid or fluid, indissoluble in water, 
combustible with flame, and volatile in 
bo very different degrees as to give rise 
to the denominations of volatile and fired 
oils. The volatile oils, called also essential 
oils, are often almost as liquid as water, 
sometimes viscid, very combustible, have 
an acrid taste, and a strong fragrant 
odour, are soluble in alcohol, ajtid imper- 
fectly in water, evaporate at a tempera- 
ture not highei than 212®, and leave no 
slain on paper. These oils are almost all 
obtained from vegetables, and they exist 
in every part of plants, the root, the 
bark, the wood, the leaves, the flower, 
and even the fruit, but never in the sub- 
stance of the cotyledons. The fired oils, 
called also fat oils, are liquid, or easily 
become so, when exposed to a gentle 
heat , have an unctuous feel, and a mild 
taste , are very combustible, and insolu- 
ble in water, and very slightly so in 
alcohol. Their boiling point is never 
under 600® P , and they leave a greasy 
stain on paper. These oils btp numerous ; 
some of them are obtained from animals, 
and others from vegetables, by simple 
expression. 

Oil-gas An illuminating gas, obtained 
by decomposition of a fat oil (usually 
train oil), much in the same way that 
coal gas is manufactured. It is somewhat 
richer than the common coal gas. 

Oil of Bricks. The product of distil- 
lation of a brick soaked in oil. 

Oil of Vitriol. Sulphuric acid. 

Ol'blrs. A name sometimes given to 
the planet Pallas, because discovered by 
Or Olbcrs in 1802. 

Oldenlan'dia A genus of plants of 
two species • Pentandrta— Digynta.Hamvd. 
in honour of Oldenland, a Danish bota- 
nist. The root of one species, the O. 
umbellata, which grows wild on the coast 
of Coromandel, affords the beautiful red 
dye so much admired in the Madras 
cottons. 

Old'i r-fliocene. See Pliocene. 

Old Rfd Sandstone. The lowest mem- 
ber of the carboniferous group of strata. 
It consists of many varieties of siliceous 
sandstones, and conglomerates of various 
colours, but red predominates. 

O'lea. The Olive-tree. A genus of nine 
species: Dtandna — Monogyma. Name 
from tXaua, oil, because the earliest and 
best known species, the O. europaa, is 
that which affords the olive-oil. It is a 
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native of the south of Europe. All the other 
species are natives of warm climates. 

Olecra'non, from a /A im?, the ulna, and 
the head ; the elbow. The process 
of the ulna upon which a person leans. 

Oi.e'fiant Gas. The name originally 
given to bi-carburetted hydrogen, be- 
cause, when it combines with chlorine 
gas, it condenses into an oily-looking 
fluid: olefiant , from oleum, oil, and/ncto, 
to make, the oil-making gas. 

Ol'kine. The thin oily part of fats, 
naturally associated in them with gly- 
cerine, margarine, and stearine. 

O'leo- a* sins. Native combinations 
of resins w'ith the essential oils, forming 
balsamic and terebinthinatc substances. 

Olera'ceIje, from olus, a pot-herb. The 
name of a natural order of plants in Lin- 
naeus’ natural method, consisting of such 
as have incomplete and inelegant flowers 
heaped together in the calyces, as spi- 
llage, mint, beet, &c. 

O'leron Laws. Laws relating to ma- 
ritime affairs, so called because sanc- 
tioned by Richard I. at the Isle of Oleron, 
in Aquitaine. 

Olfac'toh’v Nerves. Nervi olfnctorii. The 
first pair of nerves are so termed because 
they are the organs of smell ( olfactus ). 

Ouu'anum. A gum-resin, called also 
thus and frankincense. It was formerly 
much used in medicine, hut is now chiefly 
used as incense in Roman Catholic 
churches. The gum lias been supposed 
to be a product of the Jumpcrus lyeia, 
but the plant which yields it is now ge- 
nerally believed to be the Bonoellta ser- 
rata. The best is brought from Turkey 
The name olibanum is the Arabic lubanon 
with the prefix al, corrupted into ol; the 
name therefore meaning the uhite-mcense 
or the Frank- incense At present ben/.oin 
is called lubahn, which is a general name 
in Arabia for incense, and olibanum is 
called condhur (whence the Greek name 

Out arch'y, oXiyet^x 1 "" A form of go- 
vernment which places the supreme power 
in a few hands. 

Oli'va. 1. A genus of gasteropoda of the 
order Pectmibramhuita , and family Bucct- 
noula , Cuv., so named from the oblong 
and elliptical shape of the shell iohva, un 
olive.) Recent species inhabit various 
depths, but chiefly a muddy bottom, nnd 
fossil spcci' S are found in the London 
clay.—— 2. The gum of the olive-tree. 

Oi/ive. 1. A fruit, the produce of the 
Olea or olive-tree. It is a smooth oval 
plum, about three quarters of an inch in 
length, of a deep violet colour when 
ripe, whitish and fleshy within, bitter 
and nauseous, but replete with a bland 
oil, for which it is chiefly cultivated. 
2. The olive-tree, the wood of which 


is beautifully veined, and has an agree* 
able smell. It takes a high polish. 

Ol'ive-oil. An insipid, inodorous, pale- 
greenish-y ello w-colourcd , viscid fluid ; 
unctuous to the feel, inflammable, and 
incapable of combining with water, ob- 
tained from the fruit of several species of 
the olive-tree, but especially from that 
of the Olea europeea. Olive-oil is tho 
lightest of the fixed oils, and is largely 
used in some parts of Europe as an 
article of food and in the arts. The best 
is that known in our markets by the 
name of Florence oil, but by far the 
largest portion of olive-oil brought to 
England is from Gallipoli, and is hence 
known commonly by the name of Galli- 
poli oil. 

OiTvile. The name given by Pelle- 
tier to the substance which remains after 
gently evaporating the alcoholic solu- 
tion of the gum which exudes from the 
olive-tree. It is a white, brilliant, starchy 
pow'der. 

Oi/jvine. A mineral, usually of an 
olive-green colour, which occurs in gra- 
nular concretions, of a foliated structure 
and conchouial fracture, in basalt. It is 
a constituent of many lavas, and is itself 
compost'd of silex, magnesia, lime in 
; small quantity, and oxide of iron. As a 
gem, olivine is of inferior valno. 

Oi.iv'inite. An ore of copper, of an 
olive-green colonr. It is a hydrated phos- 
phate of copper, occurring with quart* 
in micaceous clny-slate in drusy cavities. 

Oi/i.Ai. Roman sepulchral earthen 
vessels, containing the ashes of inferiors. 

Oi/i.A Poor i da, (Span.) Putrid mix- 
ture. A favourite dish in Spain, being a 
mixture of meats and vegetables stewed ; 
it sometimes turns putrid among the 
poorer classes, as they serve up the same 
; dish so often, whence the name. In Eng- 
land it is frequently applied to any in- 
congruous m61unge. 

Ot i, a* r is, Laims, ) Pots tone, found abun- 

Ot i ite. ) dantly near the lake 

of Como, in beds of primitive slate, and 
manufactured into pots (ollw) ; called also 
ollile. 

Oi.ym'fiad. OhuntcnxS' A period of 
four years, by which the Greeks reck- 
oned their time. The flrst olj rnplad cor- 
responds to the 775th year before the 
Christian era, and the 22nd before the 
building of Rome. This computation 
took its rise from the Olympic games, 
which were celebrated in every four 
a ears, near the city Olympia, in Pelopon- 
nesus. These games consisted of gym- 
nastic exercises, horse-racing, ehariot- 
racing, Ac. 

Oma'ora, from u/Mif, the shoulder, and 
uy^at, 'i seizure G< ut in the shoulder. 

Om'brx. A game at cards. (The Spa- 
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nish hombre, man.) Usually played by 
three persons. 

Om'bre de Sol'eil. Shadow of the sun. 
A heraldic phrase when the sun is borne 
In armoury, so that the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, which at other times are repre- 
sented , do not appear, and the colouring 
is so slight that the field is seen through it. 

Ombrom'iter, from opt&eoi, rain, and 
fAir^ov, measure. A rain-gauge. 

Om'ega. The name of the last letter of 
the Greek alphabet, as Alpha is the lirst ; 
hence alpha and omega, the first and the 
last. 

Omen'tdm. The eaul or epiploon. An 
adipose membranous viseus of the abdo- 
men, attached to the stomach, and ljing 
on the anterior surface of the intestines, 
so named from omen , because the sooth- 
sayers prognosticated from an inspection 
of that part of the sacrifices. 

Om'mbuh. The dative plural of the Lat. 
word omnes, all, meaning therefore fo> all . 
A well-known carriage for conveyance of 
passengers. Omnibuses are of Parisian 
origin. 

Om'nium. The genitive plural of the 
Latin word onmvi, all, meaning therefore 
of all. 1. A word m common use among 
stock-brokers, to denote the aggregate of 
certain portions of different stoeks in the 
public funds 2. It also deuotes the se- 

curities which the subscribers to a loan 
receive from government, and is there- 
fore the subject of extensive speculations. 

Omniv'ores, Lat. otnms , all, and voro, 
I devour. An order of birds, which feed 
on both animal and vegetable substances. 

Omoc'otyle, from the shoulder, 

and xerohij, a cavity. The cavity in the 
extremity of the neck of the scapula, in 
which the head of the humerus is articu- 
lated. 

O'mo hy'oid. An epithet for a muscle 
situated between the hyoid bone and the 
shoulder, and which pulls the hyoid bone 
(oshyotdes) obliquely downwards 

0 mop cate A name of the scapula, from 
ufAof, the shoulder, and -rXxrv;, broad. 

Om'fh aune, from opoipaxiov, the juice 
of unripe grapes. An epithet for what- 
ever pertains to, or is expiessed from, 
unripe fruit , as omphaeine oil, which is 
expressed from green olives. The juice 
of unripe grapes, though properly named 
omphacion, is sometimes termed verjmee ; 
hut this name is more commonly applied 
to the Juice of unripe wild apples or erabs. 

OMFHAi.ocK'LK,from ofjiQa^os, the navel, 
and xihn, a tumour. An umbilical 
hernia. 

Ok pualot'oh y , from o/ixipaXe^ ,the n avel , 
and TifAVu, to cut. The operation of 
dividing the umbilical cord. 

Omphalos. O poQxhos- The navel 


Oneirocrit'ics, otu^os and xpveo, 1 
judge. Thescience of interpreting dreams. 

Oneirod'yny, Lat. (metrodynia. Dis- 
turbed Imagination during sleep: from 
o vuqov, a dream, and obovvi, anxiety. 
'Walking in sleep and nightmare are 
species. 

Onei'romancy, from omsov , a dream, 
and fAavTuat, divination. Divination by 
dreams. 

On'glee. In heraldry, an appellation 
given to the talons or claws of wild beasts 
or birds, when borne of a different colour 
from that of the body of the animal. 

On'ion. A well-known bulbous plant, 
the Allium Cepa, cultivated for culinary 
purposes all over Europe. The onion is 
biennial, and a native of Spain and Por- 
tugal. See also Scilla. 

Onib'cos, Lat. from an ass. 1. The 

stock -fish. 2. A genus of crustaceans 

composing the order Isopoda, Cuv. This 
genus, by LinnC, is now divided Into six 
sections and numerous subgenera. Some 
arc aquatic, and others terrestrial. Among 
the latter are the wood-louse, hog louse, 
church-bug, &c. 

On'omancy, name, and futyruu, 

prophecy. A species of divination from 
the letters of a person's name. 

Onom'atofe, 1 O vofxarovroi *.- l.Agram- 

Onomat'opy. fmatic figure, in which 
words are formed to resemble the sound 

made by the thing signified. 2. a word 

whose sound corresponds to the sound of 
the thing signified: from evopun , name, 
and eroii*, to make. 

On'onis. Rest-harrow. An extensive 
genus of plants, mostly herbaceous : class 
Jhadrlphta: order Detrtndna. Name from 
evo S , an ass, because it interrupts asses in 
ploughing ! 

On roi/ooY, from ovrx, being, and hoyos, 
discourse. A part of the science of meta- 
physics, which investigates and explains 
the nature and essence of all beings, their 
qualities and attributes. 

I O'nds Durden, from eve?, an ass. By 
onus jirobandi is meant the burden of 
proving a fact, or the obligation of esta- 
blishing it by evidence. 

O'nyx. Ovy| 1. A semipellucid gem of 
little value. The name is applied to any 
stone of the gem-order exhibiting two or 
more colours strongly contrasted, as 
banded jasper, chalcedony, &c. , but more 
particularly the chalcedony, when it is 
marked with white, and stratified with 
opaque and translucent lines. The name 
onyx was originally given to any stone 
presenting somewhat the appearance of 
the human nail: owl ;, a finger nail.— 
2. In surgery, an abscess or collection of 
pus between the lamella of the cornea : 
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so called from its resemblance to the stone 
called onyx, and unguis, from its resem- 
blance to the nail of the finger. 

O'olitb, from an egg, and Xifoj, 
stone ; eggstone. A species of limestone 
composed of globules clustered together, 
commonly without any visible cement ; 
hence called also roestone, from its resem- 
blance to the roe of a fish. The oolite in 
England forms a considerable formation, 
commencing with the Portland beds 
above, and terminating in the inferior 
oohte resting upon the lias. These beds 
comprehend sandstones, marls, and clays , 
and are exceedingly rich in fossil remains 
of ammonites and belemnites. Many 
limestones in other groups arc oolite. 

Oust, l A stove in which the picked 

Ovsr. ) hops are dried. 

Ooz'f. I. Soft mud or slime. 2. The 

liquor of a tan-vat. 

OOzo'a, uov, egg, £uov, animal. A pri- 
mary division of the animal kingdom, in 
which the nervous and sanguiferous sjs- 
tems are completely developed, corres- 
ponding to the Acrita. 

O'pai.. An ornamental stone of mo- 
derate value, a sub-species of indivisi- 
ble quartz, of which there are seveial 
varieties, found in different parts of 
Europe and the East Indies. The princi- 
pal of these are— (1.) The noble o/ml, a 
milk-white or pearly-grey variety, with 
a beautiful play of very various and rieh 
colours ; (2.) Ftre opal, a variety which by 
reflected light exhibits, as its position is 
varied, elegant and most beautiful irides- 
cent colours, particularly emerald-green, 
golden-yellow, flame and fire-red, violet 
and purple, and celestial blue, beautifully 
blended ; (3.) When the colour is arranged 
Jn small gpangles, if takes the name of 
the Harlequin opal ; and (4.) \\ hen the 
stone is a monochromatic yellow, it is 
named Golden opal , (3.) The snm opal is 
a feebly translucent variety, of a white, 
grey, or brown colour , (t» ) Memlde is a 
variety occuriing in small irregular 
roundish masses, oft< n tuberose, often 
bluish or striped, and genci ally translu- 
cent. These varieties consist of silex in 
various proportions, from 85 to 95 per 
, cent., combined with oxide of iron and 
water. The semi -opal contains a little 
alumina. Prof. Ehrenberg states that 
I some specimens of semi opal which he 
j has examined consist almost exclusively 
of the shells of infusoria, some partially 
dissolved, and others unaltered, lie has 
also found indications of animaiculur 
shells in the noble opal. 

Ofales'gence. A coloured shining 
lustre, reflected from a single spot in a 
mineral when held in some particular 
position : iridescence. 

Opai/izeo Wood. Wood petrified by 
silica, resembling opal. 


Op'era (Lat.,, Ital, Sp., Fr., Eng.). A 
dramatic composition, set to music, and 
sung on the stage, accompanied with 
musical instruments, and enriched with 
magnificent dresses, dancing, &c. Ac- 
cording as the serious or the comic cha- 
racter prevails, the opera is termed opera 
serin or opera buffa (the opera comique of 
the French). The grand opera is confined 
to music and song. 

Op'era-guss. An optical instrument, 
so called from its use in theatres, and 
sometimes termed a diagonal perspective, 
from its construction. It consists of a 
tube about four inches long, in each side 
of which there is a hole, exactly against 
the middle of a plane mirror, which re- 
flects the rays falling upon it to the con- 
vex lens, through which they are re- 
fracted to the concave eye-glass, whence 
they emerge parallel to the eye at the 
hole In the tube. The instrument is not 
intended to magnify objects more than 
two or three times. The peculiar artifice 
is, that a person at a small distance may 
be observed without exciting suspicion, 
for the instrument points to a different 
object from that viewed, and as there is a 
hole in each side of the tube, it is not 
even known on which hand of the obser- 
ver the object is situated. 

| Oprram'eter. Work-measurer. A ma- 
chine consisting of a train of toothed 
wheels, working in a box, having indexes 
attached like the hand of a clock, and a 
dial-plate, whereby the number of rota- 
tions of a shaft projecting from the pos- 
terior part of the box is shown. This shaft 
is to be attached, in any convenient way, 
to the working parts of rotatory machi- 
nery, to show the revolutions, &c. made 
in a given time It is particularly useful 
in the machinery for dressing cloths. 

Ofer'ci lum (Lutini a cover. 1. The 
lid or cover of the perUtomtum, or fringe 

of mosses 2. The flap which covers the 

gill or organ of respiration in fishes. 3. 

A lid by means of which many of the 
molhisca dose the aperture of their shells. 
It is testaceous in some, and in others 
horny or cartilaginous 

Opkrp t'ta, diminutive of opera . A short 
musical drama of a light character. The 
French vaudeville belongs to this species 
of composition. 

Orni’Asis, from a p/t, a serpent. A form 
of porrigo which commences at the occi- 
put, and winds toeach ear, and sometimes 
to the forehead, with a sort of serpentine 
course. 

Ophjcffh'alus. A genus of acantho- 
pterygious fishes, resembling the Anabas, 
Cuv., in most of its characters, and“ also 
in the habit of creeping out of the water. 
The Indian jugglers often exhibit It out 
of the water ; and in the markets of China, 
the larger species are cut up alive for 
xx2 
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distribution. Name trot&o 0 i(, a serpent, 
and zupatXi), a head. 

Ophiclei de, o 0 i{, serpent, xXiie, key. 
The bass wind-instrument in a brass band. 

Ophid'ia, from oquf, a serpent. The 
tuird order of the class Iteptilia, in Cu- 
rler’s arrangement, comprising three 
forailles, Anguina, Berpomia, and Nuda. 
The ophidians are reptiles without feet, 
thin, extremely elongated , the body 
moves by means of the folds it forms when 
in contact with the ground. 

Ophiol'ogy, from oq>n, a serpent, and 
Xeyos, discourse. The branch of natural 
history which treats of the serpent tribe 
of reptiles. 

O'phiowancy , from o 0 i(, and fxetvruoc,, 
prophecy. Divination from serpents. 

Ophior'rhiza. Snake-root. A genus 
of plants. Pentandria — Monogyma Name 
from o<pi{ , a serpent, and pi^cc, root, the 
root of a species, the 0. inungos, being 
regarded in Java, Sumatra, &c., as a spe 
cihc for the bite of .the naja, a venomous 
serpent. It is also regarded as an antidote 
to the poison of the bite of a mad dog. 

O'phite, «<prrs- The green porphyry or 
serpentine. From a serpent. 

Ophiu'chus. A constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, named also Serpen- 
tariu * and Serpens, and anciently JSscti- 
lapius, from oQts, a serpent. 

O'phrys. The Twyblade. A genus of 
perennial plants. Qynandna — Monandrta. 
Name offuq, from o<pwy, the eyebrow, bc- 
; cause It was thought to promote the 
| growth of the hair of the eyebrows. Eu- 
1 rope ; five species British. 

| Ophthal mia, from oq>0otXfjt.os, the eye. 
] A term universally applied to un inflam - 
] rnation of the membranes of the eye, or 
of the whole bulb of the eye , but which, 
> according to the modern nomenclature of 
I diseases, should be called ophthalmitis. 

< Ophthalmodxn'ia, from o<pdxXpco<;. the 
j eye, and eivvfj, pain. A vehement pain in 
the eye, with or without a little redness, 
I and not produced by inflammation, 
j Ophthalmop'tosis, from c00aXfM<;, the 

eye, and Trw»f,a fall. A protrusion of 
i the globe of the eye on the cheek, canthus, 
or upwards, the globe itself being 
] scarcely altered in size, 
j Ophthalmos'copy, from o06xX/u,os, the 

eye, and a-zovcim, to view. A branch of 
physiognomy, which treats exclusively or 
principally of the eyes, 
i Opisthot'onic. Bent backwards ; from 

onrOtv, backwards, and ritvai, to draw. 

I Applied to a form of tetanus in which the 
j body is bent backwards t 

J Opium (Eat.) from otmv, from trrot, 
juice. The inspissated juice of the white 


P 0 PPy » Papa rer somni/erum, a native of 
some parts of Asia, but now naturalised 
in various parts of Europe. Opium is 
chiefly prepared in India, Turkey, and 
Fersia ; it has a peculiar, strong, heavy, 
narcotic odour, and a bitter taste, and, 
when good, has a reddish-brown or fawn 
colour. It is little used in Europe except 
as medicine, but is pretty extensively 
used as a masticatory, and in smoking, in 
Turkey and India ; but the great con- 
sumption of opium is in China, where its 
importation is strictly prohibited by the 
government. 

O'pobal'sam, from orof, Juice, and 
^aXtrotpsov . balm. The Balm or Balsam 
ol Gilead. It is the produce of a tree, the 
Amy ns Gtleadensis, indigenous to Arabia 
and Abyssinia, and early transplanted to 
Judea. It is obtained by making incisions 
into the bark, by which the juice flows 
out. It is now chiefly used by the Turk- 
ish ladies as a cosmetic, but was formeily 
in high repute as a medicine. It is 
rarely, if ever, brought to this country ; 
what passes under the name is Canada 
balsam, which is merely line turpentine. 

Oronai 'doc In medicine, a camphorated 
soap liniment. Steer’s opodeldoc is com- 
posed of Custile soap, rectified spirit, cam- 
phor, spirit of hartshorn, and some essen- 
tial oil. 

Opop'anax, ) A gum-resin, obtained 

Opop'onax. ) from a species of parsnip, 
the Pastmaca opojwnax, a native of the 
south of Europe and Asia Minor. Name 
from oirof, juice, and xrctvotl', the panacea. 
It is imported from Turkey, but is as yet 
little used in medicine. 

Opossum. A genus of quadrupeds. 
Order Marsupiaha. They belong to Ame- 
rica. See Didelphis. 

Oppila'tion, from oppilo, to shut up. 
The obstruction of the passages of the 
body by redundant or peccant humours. 

Oppositiko'liate, Lat. oppositi/ohus, 
being opposite to a leaf. Applied to a 
flowerstalk when opposite to a leaf. 

Opposition, Lat. opimsitio. 1. In astro- 
nomy, the situation of two heavenly bo- 
dies, when distant from each other 180®, 

that is, diametrically opposite. 2. In 

the fine arts, contrast. 

Opsi'ometer, sight, and purvey, 

measure. An instrument for measuring 
the limits of vision of a person. Bame 
as optometer. 

Optative, Lat. optativus, expressing 
desire, from opto , to wish. The optative 
mood, in grammar, is that form of the 
verb in which wish or desire is expressed. 

Op'tics, ot tixy}- The science of the 
nature and laws of vision, from orropcoti, 
to see, from the eye. Optics is a 
mixed mathematical science, including 
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catoptrics, dioptrics, and perspective ; ! 
and considers the nature, composition, 
and motion of light ; the whole doctrine 
of colours, and all the circumstances of 
vision ; the construction and management 
of optical instruments, &c. 

Op'tic, ) Relating to optics or to vi- 

Of'tical. j sion. The optic nerves are 
the second pair springing from the crura 
of the medulla oblongata, and passing 
thence to the eye. The optic inequality of 
a heavenly body is an apparent irregula- 
rity which arises from the situation of 
the eye of the observer, and not from any 
real irregularity in the motion of the 
moving body. The optic place of a star is 
its place as seen by the eye. 

Or'ncAX Square* An instrument used 
in surveying, for laying out perpendicular 
lines. It is made of brass, in the shape of 
a circular box, and containing two prin- 
cipal glasses of the sextant, viz. the index 
and horizontal glasses, fixed at an angle 
of 45°, so that while viewing an object by 
direct vision, any other, forming a right 
angle with it, will appear by reflection at 
the spot where the observer is situated. 

Op'timatf.s. Grandees, from optimus, 
best. A division of the Roman people, 
opposed to popularei, though it does not 
certainly appear what were the charac- 
teristic differences between these two 
parties. 

Or'TiME. A scholar of the first class of 
mathematics at Cambridge. 

Op'timism, from optimus, best. The 
philosophical and religious doctrine which 
maintains that this world, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent imperfections, is the best 
that could have been devised , and that the 
existing order of things in the universe 
is that adapted to produce most good. 

Op'tion. At the Stock Exchange, a per- 
1 centage given for the option of putting 
or calling, i. e. selling or buying, stock in 
time bargains at a given price. 

Optom'eter, from otrnxtj , vision, and 
fttrfov, measure. An instrument to mea- 
sure the limits of distinct vision, and de- 
termine with exactness the comparative 
strength of the sight. 

Opcn'tia. The Indian fig-tree. A 
| species of cactus which grows abundantly 
in the south of Europe, and takes its name, 
ab opnnte, from the city Opus, near which 
it flourished. De Candolle makes it the 
type of an extensive genus. 

Or. The French word for gold : used in 
heraldry to express gold-colour or yellow, 
represented in engraving by small dots. 

O'ra. A saxon coin, supposed to be 
worth about one shilling and sixpence 
sterling. 

Or' ache. In botany, the Atriplcx sativa , 
used often as a substitute* for Bpinach. 
The wild orache belongs to the genus 
Chenopodium. 


Oh'acle, Lat. oraculum. The reply or 
answer of a god, from oro, to utter : also, 
by metonymy, the god who gave oral 
replies to the inquiries of men. The most 
celebrated of the ancient oracles were 
those of Apollo at Delphi, and Jupiter Am- 
mon at Thebes. These were consulted, 
through the medium of priests and priest- 
esses, on all momentous occasions, und 
never failed to give suitable responses, 
many of which are famous for their am- 
biguity. Tho superstition indeed was 
mainly supported, and it was kept up for 
many centuries, by the ambidexterous 
nature of the oracular saying, for which- 
ever way the event happened, the oiacle 
was certainly correct in the revelation. 

Or'ange. The well-known fruit of the 
orange-tree. The sweet orange is the 
produce of the Citrus sinensis, or Citrus 
nobihs, or Mandarin tree, and the bitter 
or Seville orange is tho produce of the 
Citrus auiantium. The true orange is a 
native of China, but was long since trans- 
planted to other countries by the Portu- 
guese It now grows abundantly in the 
south of Europe. 

Oii'anofmkn. The name given by the 
Catholics of Ireland to their Protestant 
countrymen, on account of their adher- 
ence to King William, (of the house of 
Orange), while the former party sup- 
ported the cause of James II. 

Okano'-outang'. The satyr or great 
ape, the Simia satyrus, Lin., which of all 
animals is considered as approaching 
most nearly to man, in the form of his 
head, height «f forehead, and volume of 
brain. The body is covered with coarse 
red hair, the face bluish, and the hinder 
thumbs very short, compared with the 
toes. He inhabits only the most eastern 
countries, such as Malabar, Cochin-China, 
and particularly the great island of Bor- 
neo, whence he has been occasionally 
brought to Europe by the way of Java. 
He is mild and gentle, easily rendered 
tame and affectionate, but his intelligence 
does not appear to be much superior to 
that of the dog. The popular name orang~ 
outang, ( often written ourang-outang) , is 
composed of two Malay words • orang, a 
reasonable being, and outang, wild, or of 
the woods : hence, “ Wild Man of the 
Woods.” The orang-outang is very ge- 
nerally confounded with the chimpan»6 
(q. v.) , and there is a monkey of Borneo, 
known only by his skeleton, called the 
Pongo, which is either of the species of, or 
one closely allied to, the orang-outang. 
He is the largest monkey known, and in 
size is nearly equal to man. 

Or'ator. In ancient Rome, the orators 
were advocates for clients in the forum, 
and before the senate and the people. 
They were employed in causes of import- 
i ance, instead of the patrons. In modern 
ui 
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I uwgc, a public speaker ; an eloquent pub- 
lic speaker ; a person who can speak two 
hours at & time without taking a drink of 
water. In chancery, a petitioner. 

Orato'rio, Ital. from oratorium. 1. A 

place of worship. 2. A sacred drama, 

in imitation of theatrical pieces, but 
always on sacred subjects, and accom- 
panied by grave and solemn music, vocal 
and instrumental. 

Or'atohv, Lat. oratorio, from orator. 
1. The art of speaking, according to the 
rules of rhetoric, in order to persuade. 
It consists of four parts, invention, dis- 
position, elocution, and pronunciation. 
The speaker must be just and pertinent 
to the subject ; must be methodical in all 
the parts of his discourse , and must em- 
bellish it with the beauties of language, 
and pronounce it with eloquence. — 2. 
Among Romanists, a close apartment nenr 
a bed-chamber, furnished with an altar, 
a crucifix, &c. for private devotions. 

Orb', Lat. orbis. A hollow sphere, or 
space contained between two concentric 
spherical surfaces. The ancient astrono- 
mers conceived the heavens to consist of 
several vast azure, transparent orbs or 
spheres, inclosing one another, and in- 
cluding the bodies of the planets. 

Oub'it, Lat. orbtla, a track, from orbis, 
a wheel. 1. In astronomy, the path of a 
planet or comet ; the curve line which a 
planet describes in its periodical revolu- 
tion round its central body. The orbits 
of the planets are elliptical, having the 

sun in one of the foci. 2. In anatomy, 

the two cavities under the forehead, in 
which the eyes are situated, are culled 
orbits, each of which is composed of seven 
bones; the frontal, maxillary, jugal, 
lachrymal, ethmoid, palatine and sphe- 
noid. 

Or'chanet. 1. A plant, the Anchusa 
tinctoria. 2. A bitter ustringent sub- 

stance obtained from the Lilhospermum 
tinctorium. 

Or'chestra. 0(x*l <rr%oL- The place 
in the ancient theatres where the chorus 
used to dance; in the modern theatres 
the name is given to the place where the 
musicians sit. From to dance. 

Oa'cHis. An extensiv e genus of peren- 
nial plants. Gynandrta — Monandria. 
Named from the testicular form of 

the roots. There are nine indigenous and 
fourteen exotic species. 

Ori\ ink. The substance which furnishes 
the colouring matter of archil or orclul. 
Orcine is, however, itself colourless, 
forming colourless crystals, which have 
the shape of Hat four-sided prisms, ter- 
minated by abihedral summit, and which 
melt by heat into a transparent liquid. 
It is soluble in water and alcohol ; nitric 
ftcid causes it to assume a blood- red 


colour ; and when exposed to the joint 
action of air and ammonia it becomes a 
deep violet colour. 

Or'iieal. In taw, trial by fire or water, 
now abolished in Europe. The term is 
Sax. ordal, or ordael, which signifies com- 
plete judgment ; and the practice of 
ordeal seems to have had its origin in the 
belief that the substances used hud each 
its peculiar presiding deity, that had per- 
fect control over it. The two forms of it 
practised in England were the fire-ordeal 
and the watcr-ordcal. The first was per- 
tormed by taking into the hand a bar of 
red-hot iron, walking barefooted and 
blindfolded over nine red-hot plough- 
shares, laid lengthwise at ’Unequal dis- 
tances, Ac. ; and if the person escaped 
unhurt, he was adjudged innocent, other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. Tlio 
water ordeal was performed, either by 
plunging the hare arm to the elbow in 
boiling water, or by casting the person 
suspected into a river or pond of cold 
water, and if he floated without etfbrt to 
swim, it was an evidence of guilt ; but if 
he sunk ( and was drowned) he was ac- 
quitted. It is from these barbarous 
practices that we have our proverbial 
phrase, to go through fire and water. 

Or'der, Lat. ordo. llegular disposition 
or methodical arrangement of things, a 
term of very extensive application, as— 

1. In natural history, a subdivision of a j 
class which is itself further divided into 

genera, as these are into species. 2. In J 

architecture, a sj stem or arrangement of 
the several members, ornaments, and 
proportions of columns and entablatures, 
from the diversity in which have sprung 
the Five Orders, transmitted from anti- 
quity : the Doiic, the Ionic, the Corinth- 
ian, the Tuscan, and the Composite (q.v.). 
There is no standard of proportion com- 
mon to the three Grecian orders: each 
has its own peculiar symmetry; the 
capitals are the distinguishing features. 

3. In geometry, a rank or division in 

a series of curves, lines, &c. : thus, tho 
first order of curves are such as are ex- 
pressed by a simple equation; those of 
the second order by a quadratic equation, 

&c. 4. In military and naval affairs, 

the word order has various signifieul ions, 
as order of battle, the disposition of troops 
or ships for battle. There are oiders from 
the commander-in-ehief : the general j 
issues orders ; so we have brigade orders, . 

general orders, and standing orders. 5. 

In society, we recognise orders of nobility, j 
orders of knighthood, military ordtrs, and i 
higher and lower orders ; we moreover J 
speak of clergymen being in orders, mean- 
ing thereby that these individuals belong j 
to some one of the clerical orders, which j 
are three in number, namely, bishops, j 
priests, and deacons: these constitute j 
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1 the holy orders.— Q. Courts of law, as 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Ac., issue 
orders regarding causes there depending ; 
and on particular occasions orders are 

j made by magistrates at tho sessions. 

7. In the fine arts, order is the harmonious 
I disposition of the parts of a work. 

Or'deri.y. In military affairs, the 
orderly hooks are those books in which the 
sergeants write the general and regi- 
mental orders. Orderly sergeants are those 
petty officers who attend on superiors. 

Or'dinary. 1. In common and canon 
law, one who has ordinary or immediate 
jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical. The 
bishop is usually the ordinary of the dio- 
cese, and the archbishop is the ordinary 
of the whole province. The ordinary of 
Newgate is a person who attends on con- 
demned criminals, to prepare them for 

death. 2 The establishment of persons 

employed by government to take charge 
of ships of war laid up in harbours. 
Henoe a ship tw ordinary is one laid up, 
under the direction of the master attend- 
ant 3. In heraldry, a portion of the 

escutcheon comprised between straight 
or other lines. 

I Oii'niNATE, Lnt. ordinatus. Regular, 
j methodical. I. An ordinate figure is one 

whose sides and angles are equal. 2. 

i In the theory of curves, any right line 
, drawn from a point ill the absciss to ter- 
! minatc in the curve : if drawn porpen- 
| dicularly to the absciss, it is called a 
right ordinate. The ordinates are bi- 
sected by the right line called the axis. 
i Or'dination. 1. Admission to holy 

orders, or initiation of a person into the 

priesthood. 2. In presbyterian and 

| congregational churches, the act of settling 
or establishing (placing in Scotland) a 
, licensed preacher over a congregation 
, with pastoral charge and authority. 

Ohd'xance, from ordinance. A gene- 
i ral name for all sorts of great guns used 
in war. The Board of Ordnance is the 
1 board which provides guns, ammunition, 
and arms of every description, for public 
1 service. 

I Ordon'namce. In architecture, the same 
, as crconotny, which see. 

I Ore, Sax. ore, or ora. A native compound 

' of a metal and some mineralising sub- 
stance: a metal in the mineral state. 
Tin* name is only applied to mineral 
bodies which contain the metal in such 
quantities as to be worth the labour of 
j extracting it ; and they are styled rich 
I or /toor ores according as they contain 
, more or less of the metal. The ores are 
| exceedingly numerous 

OR'iiiAiEs, Fr. orfrois. Cloth embroi- 
) dered with gold. 

Or'oan. O %yatvo*. 1. A part of an ani- 
mal or vegetable which has a determi- 
■ note office in its economy : thus the eye 


is the organ of vision, the ear of hearing, 
the muscles of motion, Ac. A catenation 
of organs destined to one function is 
called an apparatus ; thus, although the 
lungs be the immediate organ of respira- 
tion, the apparatus of respiration consists , 
of the lungs, air passages, muscles, nerves, j 
Ac., of respiration, without which the 1 

function could not be performed. 2. In i 

music, the largest and most harmonious 
of the wind instruments. It is blown by 
bellows, and consists of numerous pipes > 
of various sizes, and stops which are | 
touched by the lingers. The instrument j 
is sometimes constructed of immense size : 
that of the Cathedral Church at Ulm, in i 
Germany, is 90 feet high, and 28 broad; j 
it is blown by 16 pair of bellows, and its 
largest pipe is 13 inches in diameter. I 

Oroa'nio. Pertaining to an organ or to I 
organs; consisting of organs, or contain- 
ing them, as the organic structure of j 
living bodies Organic bodies are sucli as 
contain organs on the action of which 
depend their growth and perfection : ani- | 
main and plants belong to this division of 
nature, and when these are found in the 
earth in a mineral or fossil state, they 
are styled organic remains, and their study | 
forms oryctology. There are also organic 
diseases, in which there is a visible change 
of the structure of the organ, as opposed 
to diseases of function, in which the action 
only of the organ is changed. The ex- 
amination of the nature and composition 
of organic matter constitutes organic che- 
mistry. The organic description of curves 
is the method of describing them on ;v 
plane by means of Instruments, as the 
compasses and ruler. The organic laws of 
a state are the laws directly concerning tho 
fundamental constitution of the state. 

Oroanisa'tion. i. The construction of 
the parts of an animal or vegetable body, 
with reference to a determined function. 

2. The arrangement of the parts of a 

complex body, in a suitable manner for 
service. Governments, armies, Ac., are 
organised, and their organisation is good 
or otherwise, according as their parts or 
organs are duly adapted for the end pro- 
posed, and to each other. 

Or'qanon, o^yavov- In philosophy, nearly 
synonymous with method, and implying a 
body of rules and canons for direction. 

Oh'oan7ine. A description of silk usually 
imported from Italy into this country. It 
is washed, spun, und thrown in a parti- 
cular manner, long kept secret. 

Ok'oiks, pi. Lat. or gin, from o^yix.. from 
opyy, fury. Ancient revels, sacrifices, Ac., 
in honour of Bacchus, held during the 
night by the Bacchic- 

Or'oves. 1. In fortification, a French 
term for iong pieces of timber pointed 
and shod with iron, and hanging over a 
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gateway, to be let down in case of attuck- 

2. A machine composed of several 

musket barrels united, by means of which 
several explosions are made at once to 
defend breaches. 

Or'ichalch, 1 Lat. orichalcvm, moun- 

OaicHAi/cuac. ) tain brass , o^oe and 
XctA*or ; or gold-brass, aurichalcum. The 
brass of the ancients. 

Or'iil, \ Old Fr. oriol, a sort of recess 

Or'iol. / or small apartment. The oriel 
window is a projecting angular window, 
commonly of a triagonal or pentagonal 
form, ana divided by mulllons and tran- 
soms into different bays and compart- 
ments. 

Or'iflamb, Fr. orifiamme, An ancient 
royal standard of France. 

Orig'anum. The Marjoram : a genus of 
plants. Didynamia — Gymnospermia . Name 
o(i lyarov, from o^og, a mountain, und 
yaw, joy. The British type, the O. vul- 
garis, is a perennial plant, but some of the 
exotic species are permanent. 

Or'iobnists. Followers of Origcn of | 
Alexandria, a celebrated Christian father, 
who held that the souls of men have a 
pre-existing state, that they are holy 
intelligences, and sin before they are 
united to the body ; and that Christ will 
be crucified hereafter for the salvation of 
devils, &c., &c. 

Orig'inal, Lat. ort< 7 tna/»s. In law, where 
the parts of an indenture are interchange- 
ably executed between the parties, that 
part executed by the grantor is called the 
original, the others, counterparts. In the 
fine arts, a work not copied, but the ar- 
tist’s own : a copy of his own work is a 
duplicate. In theology, original sin is the 
corruption of nature derived to us from 
our first parents. 

Orii.'lon. In fortification, a small round- 
ing of earth, lined with a wall, raised on 
the shoulders of such bastions as have 
casemates to cover the cannon in the re- 
tired flank. 

Ori'on, In astronomy, one of 

the most extensive and brightest constel- 
lations of the southern hemisphere men- 
tioned in the Book of Job, and in other 
parts of the Bible. When it comes to the 
meridian, there is then above the horizon 
the most splendid view of the celestial 
bodies which the starry firmament allot ds 
to the eye of the beholder, and this is 
visible to the whole inhabited world, 
because the equinoctial passes nearly 
through the middle of the constellation. 
Orion contains 78 stars, of which two are 
of the first magnitude, four of the second, 
and four of the third. 

Orle, 1 Fr. ourlet, Ital. orlo, a hem. 

Or' let, ) 1. In architecture, a fillet or 
band under the ovolo of the capital : by 
some applied also to the plinth of the base 


of a column or pedestal. 2. In heraldry. 

an ordinary in the form of a fillet round 
the shield. 

Or'loj*. Dut. overloop , a running over. 
A platform of planks, laid over the beams 
in the hold of a ship of war, whereon the 
cables are usually coiled. It contains also 
the sail-rooms, the purser’s, surgeon's, 
boatswain’s, and carpenter’s cabins, and 
the several officers’ stove-rooms. In three- 
decked ships, the second and lowest decks 
are sometimes called orlops. 

Orn ith ich'n ites , from S^vig , a bird, and 
8tys», to touch. The name given by geo- 
logists to certain footmarks of birds, ob- 
served in the rocks of different formations. 
The most remarkable are perhaps those 
of the new red sand-stone of the valley of 
Connecticut, described by Prof. Hitch- 
cock, in the American Journal of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Or.ni th'olite, from e^vis, a bird, and 
XiOos, stone. A fossil bird. The name is 
also given to stones of various colours, 
bearing the figure of birds. 

Ornithol'ogt, from ogvic, a bird, and 
Xoyof, discourse. The department of na- 
tural history which treats of birds ; de- 
scribes their structure, teaches their eco- 
nomy, and arranges them in classes, 
orders, genera, and species 

Ornith'omancv, from o^vif and /lcoov- 
rua, prophecy. Divination by birds. 

Ohnithorhvn'cis. The duck-bill. A 
mammiferous animal peculiar to New 
Holland, and thus generically named by 
Blumcnbach, from o%vis, a bird, and 
puy%og, a beak, in allusion to the form of 
the muzzle, which presents the closest 
external resemblance to the bill of a duck 
or spoonbill Cuvier places it in the order 
.Edentata, Hnd division Monotrcmata. It is 
aquatic, inhabiting the rivers and marshes 
in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson. 

Orog'uachy, from oqos, a mountain, 
and ygxfv), description. Description of 
mountains, as to their heights, sce- 
nery, &c. 

Orol'ogy, from o^os, a mountain, and 
hoy of, discourse. Description of moun- 
tains as to their structure, geological re- 
lations, &c. 

Oromas'des. In Persian mythology , the 
principle of good. 

Or'fhebs, i 1. A fish, the atfot of Pliny, 

Orphus. ) caught in the Archipelago. 
It is a broad flat fish, said to weigh some- 
times 2Qlbs. 2. A mythological per- 

sonage, a son of the Thracian river 
/Eagrus and the muse Calliope. The Or- 
phean mysteries, the mysteries of which 
Orpheus was the founder. 

Or'piment. Yellow sulphuret of arse- 
nic : the golden pigment ( auripigmentum ) 
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■jT the Latins. It occurs In lamellar 
masses, composed of Indistinct crystalline 
particles, for the most part m kidney and 
other imitative forms , it volatilizes be- 
fore the blow-pipe with a white smoke, 
and with the odour of both sulphur and 
arsenic. Sp. gr. 3 4 to 3 6. It is found in 
veins, in various metalliferous formations, 
in various parts of the world, but the 
finest comes from Persia, in brilliant yel- 
low masses ; this is commonly termed 
golden orpiment. Orpiment is used as a 
pigment, and is prepared also artificially 
for this purpose. 

Or'rkky. A machine constructed for 
the purpose of representing and illustrat- 
ing the movements and phases of the 
planetary system. This machine was in- 
vented by George Graham, but it takes 
its name from the circumstance of the 
Earl of Orrery having procured a copy of 
Graham’s machine, by means of a work- 
man of the name of Rowley, it was 
named after the Earl by Sir R. Steele, 
on the supposition that his machine was 
the first of the sort constructed. Orreries 
convey only very rude and contracted no- 
tions of the planetary movements and 
proportions. 



j Hag-flower. 

Oh'kis-root. The root of a white flow- 
! ering species of iris, the Iris florentma, a 
native of the south of Europe. It is used 
( in the manufacture of hair powder and 
, some other articles, on account of its 
1 grateful odour. See Orris. 

Orhk'dsw, ) Mnnhetm or Dutch Gold , an 
1 Orst/due. I inferior sort of gold leaf 
I (rather brass leaf ) prepared principally at 
| Manhcim Irom a sort of tine brass. 


Orthocer'ata, 1 An extinct genus of 

Orthoi er'atite. I cephalopoda, inha- 
biting polythalmous straight sheila: 
lienee the name from o^dos , straight, and 
xieot ,; , a horn. The orthoceratite (says 
Mr. Kemble) resembles an ammonite un- 
rolled, having its chambers separated by 
transverse septa, concave externally and 
convex internally , the septa being pierced 
by a siphuncle. There are many varie- 
ties, some of which are upwards of two 
feet in length. Part of the pavement of 
the palace of Hampton Court, and that of 
the ball of University College, Oxfoid, 
are composed of marble containing re- 
mains of orthoceratites. Some species, 
found in the carboniferous limestone of 
Dumfriesshire, are nearly the sue of a 
man’s thigh. 

Orthod'romics, from straight, 

and fyoftot, course. The art ot sailing in 
the are of a great circle, which is the 
shortest distance between two points on 
the surface of the globe. 

OR'rHooON, from straight, right, 

and ymia , an angle. A rectangular figure, 

OiiniooRAi'H'iti 1. Relating to ortho- 
graphy. 2. An orthoyiaphic prelection. 

») the sphere is one in which tlie eye is 
supposed to he at an infinite distance • so 
called because being made on a plane, 
passing through the middle of the sphere, 
and the eye placed vertically at un in- 
finite distance, all the porpendiculnis fall 
m the common intersection of the sphere, 
with the plune of the projection. 

Oktmog rai’h y , from ooUos, right, and 
yfaQvi, writing, description. In yiam- 
mar, that branch which tenches how 
winds should bo spelled. In geometry, the 
art of delineating the forertght plan of 
any object, and of expressing the heights 
or elevations of each part, so called be- 
cause it determines things by perpendi- 
cular lines falling on the geometrical 
piano. In perspective, the foreright side 
of any plane, that is, the side or plane 
that in s parallel to a straight line, that 
may be imagined to pass through the 
outward convex points of the eyes, con 
turned to a convenient length. In archi- 
tecture, the elevation of a building, show - 
ing all the parts in their true proportions. 
In fortification, the profile or Tepiesenta- 
tion of u fortress, or other w oi k, in all its 
parts, as they would appear if perpendi- 
cularly cut from top to bottom. 

Or thopniea, from 0 ^ 60 $, erect, and 
frvovi, breathing. 1. A disease of the 
lungs, in which respiration can only be 

performed in an upright postmi 2. In 

J ability of breathing in u iccumbcnt pos- 
ture. 

Oar hoi* tera. Ail order of insects, the 
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6th in Cuvier’s arrangement. Named 
from 0 ( 00 ?, straight, and <xr\eai, a wing, 
being characterised by two straight wings, 
covered with soft and flexible cases or 
elytra. They compose the two families, 
Cursoria, or runners, and Sanatoria, or 
jumpers. The Cockroaches arc examples 
of the first, and the grasshoppers and 
crickets of the second. All the orthoptera 
are terrestrial, some are carnivorous, 
some omnivorous, but the greater number 
feed on living plants. 

Or'tivb, Lat. orttvus, rising, or eastern. 
The ortive amplitude of a heavenly body is 
an arc of the horizon, intercepted between 
the point where a star rises and the east 

S oint of the horizon, the point where the 
orlz.on and equator intersect. 

Or'tolan. A bird, the Emheriia hor- 
tulana, Lin., about the size of a lark ; 
builds in hedges, is very fat, and common 
in France, &e. in autumn. It is highly 
celebrated in the annals of gastronomy, 
and under the name of Miliaria was sold 
at enormous prices to the epicures of 
Rome. 

Ohvie'tan. A medicine once celebrated 
as an antidote to poisons. Named after 
Orvtetanus, a mountebank, who invented 
it, or from Orvieto, a town in the Papal 
territories. 

Oryctog'nosy, from oquxros , a mineral, 
and yvaurn, knowledge. 1. The name 
given by Werner to what is otherwise 
| more generally named mineralogy (q.v.) 

, 2 That branch of mineralogy which 

has for its object the classification of 
1 minerals, and the determination of their 

i nomenclature. 3. Oryctology. 

Oavcroo'RAPHX, \ from o{vxro<;, a fossil, 
Oryctol'ogy, / and Aoyos, discourse 
1. That part of geology which treats of 

fossils. 2. The same as oryetognosy. 

Ory'za. Mice. A genus of annual plant 
llexandna — Digyma. Name corrupted 
j from the Arabic ores. One species, the 
O. saliva, which affords the rice, the chief 
J food of the inhabitants of all parts of the 
I east. It grows naturally in moist places, 

1 and only comes to perfection in localities 
where the ground is occasionally over- 
flowed with water. 

Oscheoc'ele, from eerxtov, the scrotum, 
and xvihv), a tumour. 1. Any tumour of 

the scrotum. 2. A scrotal hernia. 

Oscilla'tion, Lat. oscillum, from cillo, 
to move , vibration. The reciprocal ascent 
and descent of a pendulum. The axis of 
oscillation is a right line, passing through 
the point of suspension parallel to the 
horizon. The centre of oscillation is that 
point in an oscillating body into which, 
If all the matter were collected, the vibra- 
tions would be performed in the same 
time. 


Oscillator^ a. Minute organised be- 
ings, having the power of making oscilla- 
tory movements. 

Os Coc'cyois. The tail-bone : the first 
bone of the tail of tailed animals. 

Oscula'tion, from omdo, to kiss. A 
term in geometry for the contact between 
any given curve and its oscillatory circle ; 
i. e. a circle having the same curvature as 
the given curve. 

Os'culatory (see Osculation). 1. Anos- 
culatory is a tablet or board with the pic- 
ture of Christ, the Virgin, &c., kept in 
Romish churches, to he kissed by the 
priest, and then delivered to the people 

for the same purpose. 2. For oscillatory 

circle ( see Osculation). 

Osian'drians. In ecclesiastical history, 
a sect of the Lutherans, founded by Osi- 
ander. 

Os'MAZoMB.from oirfM), odour, and 
juice. A peiuliar animal principle, ob- 
tained by digesting cold water for some 
hours on slices of raw muscular fibre, eva- 
porating the liquor to dryness, and treat- 
ing the fixed remainder with alcohol, and 
finally dissipating the alcohol by a gentle 
heat. It has a brownish yellow colour, 
and the taste and smell of soup. 

Os'mium, from otrfxvi, smell, A metal 
discovered by Tennant in crude platinum, 
and thus named by him from the pungent 
and peculiar Bmjdl nf its oxide. It occurs 
also associated With the ore of iridium. 
Osmium has a dark grey colour, readily 
combines with oxygen when heated in 
the air, and is insoluble in acids, but 
readily soluble in potassia. 

Os'nabuiw. A sort of coarse linen, first 
impoited from Osnaburg in Germany. 

Oss'hray, | The sea-eagle or fish-hawk 

Oss'prey. j { Falco ossifraga, Lin.) about 
the size of a peacock. It feeds on fish, 
which it takes by suddenly darting upon 
them when near the surface of the water. 
The name is a corruption of the Latin 
ossifi aga, the bone-breaker (os and frango). 

Os'sevns ouOs'sf.i. In ichthyology , a pri- 
mary division of fishes, including such as 
have a bony skeleton. 

Ossifu a'tion, from os, a bone, and 
facto, to make. 1. The formation of bone : 
osteogony. 2. In pathology, the conver- 

sion of membraneous or muscular sub- 
stances into a bony substance. 

Os'seous, Lat. osseus, bony. Osseous 
breccia is a mass of fragments of the 
hones of animals, cemented together by a 
calcareous gangue, and commonly found 
in fissures and caves. 

Obten'sive, from o&tendo, to show; 
showing. An ostenstve demonstration is one 
which plainly and directly demonstrates 
the truth of a proposition, in contradis- 
tinction to an apogogical one, or one 
which depends upon a reductio ad absur - 
dum. 
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Osteocoi/la, from otrnov, a bone, and 
MoXketu, to glue. Glue-bone, stone, or 
bone-binder. A peculiar carbonate of 
lime, found In some parts of Germany, in 
loose sandy grounds, spreading from very 
near the surface to considerable depths, 
ramifying like the roots of a tree It is 
of a whitish colour, soft whilst under the 
earth, friable when dry, rough on the 
surface, for the most part hollow within, 
but always bearing evidence of its hav- 
ing been deposited on some fibrous mat- 
ters, as the roots of plants. It takes its 
name from a ridiculous notion not yet 
entirely vanished, that it promotes the 
coalition of fractured bones, and the for- 
mation of callus. 

Oh'teo barco'ma, ) from offrtot, a bone, 

Os'teo-sarco'sis, j and rot$xufjux , a 
fleshy tumour. A term that is very 
vaguely applied to any tumour which 
contains a mixture of bony and soft mat- 
ter. It is most commonly applied, how- 
ever, to a tumour commencing in the 
medullary structure of a bone, and after- 
wards blended with osseous matter. 

Os'tiary. Lat. ostium, a mouth. The 
opening by which a river disembogues 
itself. 

Os'tracism. O ffr^ctxitruxs , from otrr^a.- 
xov, a shell. 1. Banishment by the people 
of Athens of a person whose merit and 
influence gave umbrage to them, so 
named from the shell on which the name 
or the note of uoquittal or condemnation 
was written. The shell, however, was a 
piece of baked earth called testa by the 
Latins. 2. Banishment. 

Ostracit'es. Fossil oyster-shell: ostrea, 
an oyster. 

Os'trka. A genus of testaceous Ace- 
phala, comprehending, according to 
Linn6 all those which have but a small 
ligament to the hinge, inserted into a 
little depression on each side, and with- 
out teeth or projecting plates. The ge- 
nus is now divided into Ostrea proper or 
true ojsters, which arc irregular, inequi 
valve, and lamellated , shell inhabited by 
a tethys : pectens , which are distinguished 
from the true ovsters, principally by two 
angular productions called ears, which 
widen the sides of the hinge ; Ittner, which 
differ from the pcctcns in the superior 
length of their shell in a direction per- 
pendicular to the hinge. There are, also, 
certain fo sils which belong to the ostrea 
of Linnd, as the hinnita, plagiostonm, 
pacliytes, dianchora, and podopsis. Name 
ostrea, from orr^aizov, a shell. 

Ob'trich. A bird of which there are 
two species, constituting the genus Stru- 
thio, Lin. The ostrich of the eastern 
continent (the S. camelus, Lin., of the 
sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa), has 


been celebrated from the earliest ages. 7t 
attains the height of from 6 to 8 feet, 
lives in great troops ; lays eggs weighing 
nearly 31bs , feeds on grass, grain, &c., 
and runs with such speed that no animal 
can overtake it in the race. The loose 
flexible feathers of its wings are highly 
valued for ornamental purposes of dress, 
and the coarse part of the plumage, called 
hair, to which It bears a resemblance, is 
used in the manufacture of hats. The 
American ostrich (S. rhea, Lin ) is about 
one-half smaller than the oriental species. 
When taken young it is easily tamed. 

O'tary. In zoology, the Phoca jubata, 
Gm., or sea-lion of Htellor and others, of 
which there appears to be three or four 
species. The otarics are regarded as 
seals with external ears, but they differ 
from the seals also in the characters of 
their teeth, feet, &c., bo as in fact to 
form a distinct genus. 

O'tis A genus of birds. The bustards. 
Order Grullatoria ; family Pressirostres. 
Name borrowed from the Greek uric. 
The most known species is the great bus- 
tard (0 tarda, IAn.). It seldom flies, and 
feedsinilifferently on grain, herbs, worms, 

J and insects. It builds on the ground 
among grain. 

Ot'omys. The name given by F. Cuvier 
I to a genus of animals nearly allied to the 
I Field Hats, from uros, an ear, and fMvs, 
a rat , on account of the large size of the 
ears 

Ot'tar of Boses. An essential aroma- 
tic oil, obtained from the flower-leaves 
of the rose. See At tar. 

Ottav'a Kim'a Octuple rhyme. An 
Italian form of versification, consisting of 
stun/as of two alternate triplets and a 
couplet at the end. 

Or'iBR. A mammiferous animal, of 
which there are several species. See 
Lctra. 

Ot'io, Arab, otr, essence. A term sig- 
nify ing essence, and usually applied to 
essential oils extracted from flowers, as 
the otto of roses. See Atiar. 

Oi'ioman, Turkish. Belating to Turkey 
or the Turks. The term originated in 
Othman, or Osman, the name of the first 
Sultan, who assumed the government 
about 1300 a.d. 

O'tcs. In ornithology, a subgenus of 
Strix, comprehending the horned owls, 
or those owls which have tufts of feathers 
on the forehead, (vulg. herns), which they 
can erect at pleasure The best known 
species is the Strix otus, Lin., or common 
owl. Name from uroc, eared, in allusion 
to the horns. 

Ouih. A socket in which a precious 
stone is set. 

Ooisti'tis. A small genus of Quadru- 
mana, similar to the Sakis, and for a long 
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time confounded with them in the great 
genus of monkeys. The common ouistitis, 
the Swiia jncchus, Lin., is found in Para- 
guay, and nearly every pan of South 
America. 

Ot nce, Lat. uncut, the twelfth part of 
anything. 1. A weight, the twelfth part of 
a pound troy, and the sixteenth part of a 

pound avoirdupois. 2. An animal of 

the Lynx tribe. 

Ouranoo'rai'hy, ovgavot, heaven, and 
yfatQa), I describe. A description of the 
heavens. 

Ounoi/ooY, or Ouros'copy, ovgos, Xfyu, 
I speak, and rxomai, I view. The judg- 
ment of diseases from an examination of 
the urine. 

O'os In chemistry, a termination for 
those acids which contain of the acidify- 
ing principle, us oxygen, one equivalent 
loss than the acid of the same elements, 
whose name ends in tc. Thus, sulphurous 
acid is 0 2 S, and sulphuric acid is 0 8 S. 
See Ac iv. We also speak of nitrous and 
nitrtc oxides : these follow the same 
law , but such terms are now being laid 
aside. 

Out'( rop. A term used by miners and 
geologists, to express the exposure at 
the surface of a stratum, bed, or vein. 

Oct or Trim. The state of a ship when 
she is not properly balanced for sailing. 

Outlaw'ry. The punishment of a per- 
son who, being called into law, and law- 
fully sought, according to the usual forms, 
contemptuously refuses to appear All 
the goods and chattels of the person so 
outlawed are forfeited to the Crown, and 
all profits of lands, so long as the outlawry 
lusts. The man is moieover out of the 
protection of the law. 

Out'lilker. A small piece of timber, 
made fast to the top of the poop of a ship, 
and standing outright astern. 

Out'liui. 1. One not belonging to a 
group, flock, or some specific collection of 

individuals. 2. Among ayricultunsts , 

an animal which is not taken into the 

fold at night with the others 3. In 

geology, a detached rock at some distance 
from the principal mass. 

Out'post. In war, a body of men posted 
beyond the main guard 

Outre' (Fr ). In the^Inc arts, exagge- 
rated, overstrained. 

Outiik/oeb. A strong beam fixed on 
the side of a ship and projecting from it, 
in older to secure the masts in the opera- 
tion of careening, by counteracting the 
strain it suffers from the effort of the 
careening tackle ; also a boom, occasion- 
ally used in the tops to thrust out the 
breast backstays to windward, to increase 
the angle of tension, and give additional 
security to the topmast. 

Oct'w ora. The part of a fortification 


most remote from the main fortress or 
citadel : such are ravelins, or half-moons, 
tenailles, hornworks, crownworks, &c. 

O'va, plural of ovum, an egg. In 
architecture, ornaments in the form of 
eggs, carved on the contour of the ovolo, 
or quarter-round, and separated from 
each by anchors and arrowheads. 

O'vary, Lat. ovarium. 1. That part of 
the body where the ovarta are lodged. 
In the mammiferous subject ovaria are 
two flat oval bodies, suspended in the 
broad ligaments a little below the Fallo- 
pian tubes. 2. the lower part of the 

pistil of a flower, containing the rudiments 
of the future plants. 

O’VERBH OT- WHEEL. See WATER- WHEEL. 

O'vekt Ac t, Fr. ouvert, open. In law, 
a manifest act implying criminality. 

Ov'erture, Fr. ouverture, opening. In 
music, the symphony in the theatres which 
precedes the drawing up of the curtain. 

Ova'tion. A Roman custom of grant- 
ing an inferior kind of triumph to mili- 
tary leaders. 

Ovip'arous, from ovum, an egg, and 
parto, to produce. An epithet for animals 
which lay eggs inclosed in a calcareous 
shell. 

O'vis. The sheep. A genus of well- 
known ruminant mammiferous animals. 
The Argali of Siberia (0. Amnion, Lin ) 
inhabits the mountains of Asia, and at- 
tains the size of the fallow-deer. The 
Mouflons of America, Africa, and Wav 
dinia, belong also to this genus. It is 
from the Moufion or the Argali that we 
are supposed to derive the innumerable 
races of our woolly animals, which, next 
to the dog, are most subject to variation. 

Ovipos'iroR, Lat. ovum , and jmne, I 
place. In insects, the instrument by which 
it deposits its eggs. 

Ov'oi o. In architecture, a round mould 
ing, whose profile and sweep, in the Ionic 
and Composite capitals, is usually the 
quadrant of a circle or quarter-round. 

O'vo-vivip'aroi s, from ovum, an egg, 
and viviparous tq v) A distinctive epi 
thet for those animals, as the salamander 
and the viper, which never lay their 
eggs, these being hatched within the 
body of the parent, so that, although 
originally contained m eggs, the offspiing 
are brought forth in a living state. 

O'vum (Lat Egg) In anatomy , the body 
formed by the female in which, after im- 
pregnation, the development of the frctus 
takes place. In architecture, the same as 
oivlo. 

OwlTnq. The offence of transporting 
wool or sheep out of England, contrary to 
statute , so called because usually done 
during night, when owls are awake! 

0\. A name common to all the animals 
of the genus Res, Lin., hut especially to 
the B. taurus, Lin., known by its fiat 
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forehead, round horns, placed at the ex- 
tremities of the salient line or ridge which 
separates the forehead from the occiput, 
some have regarded it (Cuvier says er- 
roneously) as a variety of the Aurochs 
8. urus, Gm.). 

Oul'ic Arm. An acid which takes 
ts name from its existing in considerable 
quantity in the juice of the wood-sorrel 
oxnlt't acctoHclla) This juice is almost 
pure bioxalate of potash, and in a crys- 
tallised state forms an article of com- 
merce, under the name of salt of son el, 
or very erroneously, salt of lemons, and 
was long supposed to be analogous to tar- 
taf. The acid, however, is obtained most 
readily and most economically from 
sugar, by the action of nitric* acid It 
crystallises from its solutions, the crys- 
tals are quadrilateral prisms, the sides of 
which are alternately broad and narrow, 
and summits dihedral , they effloresce in 
dry air, and d< liquesce slightly m damp 
air. The acid acts as a violent poison m 
the quantity of two or three drachms. 
The best antidote is lime in some conve- 
nient form, its chalk. 

Ox'aus Wood-sorrel. A very exten- 
sive genus of herbal eous plants. Deran- 
di ta — Pentagyma. Name from o&t, acid, 
on nc count of the acidity of its juice. Out 
ot 77 species enumerated, two are British, 
of which the O. acetosella is the best 
known, being, from its peculiar grateful 
acid taste, much used in salads. See 
Ouuc Acid. 

Ox'oano, Germ, ochs, and gang, walk. 
Formerly used to signify as much land as 
an ox could plough in a season. 

Oxidation. The process by which me- 
tals and some other elements are con- 
verted into oxides by combination with 
oxygen. See Ox de. 

j OxTde. A substance combined with 
i ovvgen, without being in the state of an 
{ acid. As many substances are suscep- 
tible of several degrees of oxidisement, 

I several terms have been used to distin- 
) g ash them: thus we have the black and 
, led oxides of iron and of mercury, the 
white oxide of zinc, and the black oxide 
j of manganese; but, in tho new chemical 
i nomenclature, the terms protoxide , deu- 
toxtde (or bmoxtde), tntoxide, signifying 
i the first, second, and third stages of 'oxi- 
disement, are substituted for the old spe- 
cific names. And if only two oxides of a 
substance are known, the appellation 
protoxide denotes that at the minimum, 
and peroxide that at the maximum. 

Oxtcoc'cus. The cranberry. A genus of 
permanent plants. Octandria — Monogy- 
mo. Name from o%uf, acid, and zoxxos, 
‘ berry. There are two American and one 
I British species, the 0, palustns. 

Ox'vgen from acid, aud ytvvuoi, 


to generate. An elementary body which 
exists sometimes in a solid, but which 
can be examined only in the gaseous 
form : it is never distinctly perceptible 
to the humun senses except in its com- 
binations. It forms 21 per cent, by vo- 
lume of the atmosphere, being the con- 
stituent essential to the support of animal 
and vegetable life and combustion In 
combining with substances in the process 
of combustion, it forms oxides and acids, 
from which latter circumstance it takes 
its name of oxygen or acid generator ( see 
At u>). The act of combining with bodies 
is called oxidisement or oxygenation. Oxy- 
gen, w’lien isolated, has ull the mecha- 
nical pioperties of air, it is void of 
taste, colour, and smell. 8p. gr 1 10.16 
compared to air, as 1. It is procured by 
the uetion of heat from chloride of pot- 
ash, red oxide of mercury, and black 
oxide of manganese. Nitrate of potash 
and red oxide of lead also yield it. 
Bleachers give the name oxygen to thin 
aqueous solutions of chlorine . and bleach- 
ing by means of chlonne was long named 
oxi/gen bleaching, these absurd names 
originated in the same error which gave 
list* to the following chemical names. 

Ox'yoenatfd-muriatic, 1 Names ori- 

Ox'ymuriatic. / ginally given 

by the French chemists to chlorine, from 
a theoretical error regarding that ele- 
ment, by them supposed to be muriatic 
acid united with an equivalent of oxygen. 
This mistake was rectified by Sir H. 
Davy 

Oxygena'tion. A term sometimes used 
synonymously with oxidisation and oxi- 
disement ; but, in its wider sense, it in- 
cludes every case of union with oxygen, 
whatever the product maybe, whereas 
the other terms are applied only when an 
oxide is formed. 

Oxyhyd'rugfn BcowpirE. A blowpipe 
in which one volume of oxygen with two 
of hydrogen are burned while issuing 
from a small aperture. They produce an 
intense heat. 

Oxymo'ron. A rhetorical 

figure, in which an epithet of a quite con- 
trary signification is added to a word, as 
cruel kindness. 

Oxymu'uiates. An old name for those 
compounds now called chlorides. 

Oxy'opy, from o%vs , acute, and the 
eye. The faculty of seeing more acutely 
than is usual , from a preternatural sensibi- 
lity of the retina. 

Oxyprus'sic Acid. An old name for 
the chlorocyanlc acid. 

OxYstiL'pMURET. A sulphuret of a me- 
tallic oxide. 

Ovytar’tarate. An old name for the 
acetate of potash. 

O'v Eft ax d Tbrminf.r'. In Urn, a court 
* % 
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held by virtue of the Queen's commission, 
to hear and determine all treasons, felo- 
nies, and misdemeanors. Norm, oyer, to 
hear, and terminer , to determine. 

O' Yes, corrupted from the French oyez, 
hear ye. An expression used by the crier 
of a court, in order to enjoin silence when 
any proclamation is made. 

Oys'tkr. A name common to all the 
molluscs of the genus Ostrea, but especi- 
ally applied to the 0 . edults, which is 
nursed and fed on several parts of the 
British coasts, and is deemed nourishing 
and delicious food. There are about 200 
vessels, with from 400 to 500 men and 
boys attached to them, employed in 
dredging for oysters. The English oysters 
are the best procurable in Europe, and 
were much sought after by the epicures 
of ancient Rome. 

Ovs'tkr-bkd. A bank where oysters are 
planted, nursed, and fed. 

Oys'ter-catcheh. A bird which is 
provided with a beak somewhat longer 
than the plovers or the lapwings , straight, 
pointed, compressed into a wedge, and 
sufficiently strong to enable it to force 
open the bivalve shells of oysters, &c., on 
which It feeds. See HiEMvrorus. 

Ozje'na, from o£y, a stench. An ulcer 
in the nose, discharging fetid purulent 
matter, and sometimes accompanied with 
caries of the bone. 


P. 

P, the sixteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, stands as an abbreviation — 1. 

Among astronomers, for post, after. 2. 

Among physicians, for pugil, the eighth 
part of a handful , and sometimes for part 
or parts, as P. JE. for partes eequales, equal 

parts; and also for pulcts, powder. 3. 

In music, for piano, softly ; pp. for pit 
piano, more softly ; and ppp. for pianissi- 

m> very softly. 4. In numismatics, &c. 

for Publius ; Pat. Dig. for Patricia tliyni- 
tas ; F. C. for Paires Conscripti ; P. M. for 
Pontifex Maximus ; P. P. for proposition 
publics ; P. R. for Populus liomnnus ; 
PR. S. for Prestons Sententia; PRS. P. 
for Presses Provinciee. 

Pa'ca. A small American animal, of a 
fawn colour, spotted with white, the 
Cavia paca, Lin., placed in a new genus, 
Ceelogenys, by Fred. Cuvier. 

Pack, from passus, a step. 1. The space 
between the two feet in walking, usually 
estimated at two and a half feet. But 
the geometrical pace is five feet, or the 
whole space passed over by the same foot 
from one step to another. 60,000 such 
paces make one degree on the equator. 

2. In the manage, the pace is of three 

kinds, — the walk, the trot, and the gallop. 


Pa'cha, 1 The military governor of a 

Pa'sha. I Turkish province. Pasha is 
the proper spelling. 

Pachyder'mata, from thick, 

and def/ux t, skin. Thick-skinned animals ; 
the seventh order of the cluss Mammalia, 
in Cuvier’s arrangement, divided into 
three families : Probosndea, comprehend- 
ing the elephant and mammoth ; Pachyder- 
mata Ordinarta, of which the hippopota- 
mus and rhinoceros are examples ; and 
SoUdungula, at the head of which is the 
horse. Several genera of pachydermutous 
animals are now extinct, and known only 
by their fossil remains , among these are 
the mastodon, the anoplotherium,and the 
lophiodon. 

Pacif'ic Ocean. The ocean which lies 
between America on the east, and Asia 
and Australia on the west. 

Pack'ag e. 1 . A bundle or bale of goods. 

2. Used sometimes synonymously with 

baillage,scavage and portage. See Baileage. 

Pack'fong. The Chinese name of the 
alloy ; now usually called white copper, 
or German silver. It is composed of cop- 
per, zinc, and nickel. 

Pa'co, 1 A Peruvian word. 1. In zoo- 

Pa'cos. j logy, a species of lama, the 
Camelus vicunna , Lin., frequently named 
the Peruvian sheep, but resembles the 
camel in shape. It is smaller than the 
true lama, the C. llama, Lin., but is 
highly prized for its wool. 2. In mine- 

ralogy, an earthy-looking ore, which con- 
sists of brown oxide of iron, with imper- 
ceptible particles of native silver dissemi- 
nated through it. This ore is found in 
Peru, and is named from its colour, which 
resembles the peculiar blackish-brown 
colour of the wool of the Paco. 

Pad'ding. In calico-printing , the pro- 
cess of imbuing a piece of cloth thoroughly 
and uniformly with a mordant. This is 
usually effected by a machine called the 
padding machine. 

Pad'ui.e. 1 . A short oar : batillus is a pad 
die : •raerrahoy a pole. The name is now 
applied to a sort of short oar, used in pro- 
pelling canoes ; and has been adopted in 
natural history, to designate the swim- 
ming apparatus of the cheloman reptiles 
and marine sauriuns. 2. In engineer- 

ing, a paddle or clough is a panel, to tit the 
openings left in lock gates and sluices, for 
the purpose of letting the water in or out 
us may be desired. Paddle -holes or clough- 
arches are small culverts or drains, con- 
nected with canal work, as the small pas- 
sages through which the water passes 
from the upper pond of a canal into the 
lock-chamber during the process of tilling. 
Paddle-wheels are those wheels employed 
in the propulsion of steam-boats. 

Pad'jdocx. 1. Sax. pad or pada, a frog. 
2. Sax. par rue, a small inclosure 
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under pasture, for turning in a sick 
horse , &c. 

Pai/dock-stool. A species of mush- 
room , vulg. toadstool. 

Fad'd*. An East Indian name for rice 
in tht* husk. 

Pad'dy Bird. A species of heron, the 
Arden torra, which frequents the paddy 
or rice tields. 

Padis'ha. A title of the Turkish sultan, 
and of the Persian shah. 

Pad'uasov. A peculiar kind of silk 
stuff, first manufactured at Padua in Ttaly. 

Pjs'an, 1 1. Among the ancients, a song 

Pk'an. jin honour of Apollo, chiefly 
used on occasions of tiiumph, and so 
named because the word* Io pecan ! fre- 
quently occurred ill it, in ahusion to 

Apollo’s contest with the serpent 2 

Any song of triumph 3 In anctent 

poet)\j, a foot of four syllables, written 
also jmnon. Of this theie aicfourRorts 
the first consisting of a trochee and pjr- 
rhic, as timporikai ; the second of an iam- 
bus and pj rrhic, as pMintH ; the thud of 
a pyrrhic and trochee, as dnlmJtiis; and 
the fourth of a pyrrhic and iambus, as 
citirJtds. 

Pmilop'oda, from 'toikiKos, various, 
and !r»of, a foot. Vaiious footed animals 
The second order of the class Crustacea in 
Cuvier’s arrangement, comprising two 
families, Xnphosma and »S tphonostoma. 
The Molucca ctab is an example of the 
first, and the 1’ish-louse of the second 

P nooBAP'ims, vai;, child, and (Sar- 
ti£u, 1 baptize. Those who hold that 
infants should he bapt sed in infancy. 

Plo'nia P irony An extensive genus 
of perennial plants Pol ynnana—Dtyynui 
Natural family JUanuneularnp. Named 
fiom Picon, who cured Pluto with it 
when wounded by Hercules. Temperate 
climates. 

Pa'oan, Lat. paganus, a peasant, from 
paqus, a village. A woid originalh ap 
plied to the inhabitants of the country, 
who, on the first propagation of the Chris- 
tian i cligion, adhered to the worship of 
their ancient gods, or refused to mnvo 
Christianity after it had been received by 
the inhabitants of cities. In like manner, 
heathen signifies an inhabitant of the 
heath or woods, and cafler (Arabic) is a 
dweller in a hut, and one who does nut 
l ec live the religion of Mohammed. Pagan 
is now used to designate one who is neither 
u Christian nor Mohammedan, and the 
| religion which Pagans profess is paganism. 
i Paoana'lia. Festivals held in Homan 
villages, m honour of the local tutelary 
l divinities. 

Pa'glant, from pagma. Something car- 
| ried about in triumph, a pompous display 
without value. The Lord-Mayor’s coach 
I is a pageant. 


Pa'gktting, » Hough plastering, espe- 

Par'gkttino. j cially that in the inte- 
rior of chimney -flues. 

Paoo'da, Pers pouf ghoda or hoof khoda, 
Hind, boot khuda, abode of God. 1. A 
temple in China and the East Indies. The 
most remarkable pagodas of India are 
those of Benares, Siam, Pegu, and parti- 
cularly thatof Juggernaut, in Orissa. The 
images in these temples are also called 
pagodas. These are usually made of baked 
earth, richly gilt, but without any par- 
ticular expression 2. A gold coin, for- 

meily current in the south of India, value 
eight shillings. This name was given to 
it by Hie Europeans 

Pag'odite. The mineral of which tho 
Chinese make their pagodas, called also 
lardite, koreite, and agalmatolite. 

Pains and Pinaitik^. In law , an act 
of Parliament to inflict pains and penal- 
ties beyond or contrary to the common 
law, in the particular cases of great pub- 
lic offenders. 

Paintlu’s Colic, 1 A species of colic, 

Plumber’s Colic / so named from its 
victims, painters and plumbers , and from 
its sj mptoms called the dry belly ache It 
has also been called, from the place where 
it is cndemial, the Poitou, the Surinam, 
the Devonshire colic It is generally at- 
tiibuted to the poison of lead, hut early 
cider and new lum are found also to pro- 
duce it. 

Paint. A colouring substance, or sub- 
stance used in painting, as green, red, 
blue, &e paint. 

I’aini'mi. 1. An artist who paints or 
represents objects by means of colours, or 
light and shade ; us a portrait-painter. 

2 An artisan who lays colours on 

wood, plaster, &e ; as a house painter. 
The com pans of painters In London was 
ineorpoiated by Uueen Elizabeth, but 

existed long previous 3. Fiom Irish, 

painter , a snare , a rope used to fasten a 
boat to a ship, wharf, &c. 

Painter-rtainer. A painter of coats 
of arms. The paintor-stainers were in- 
corporated with ti»e painters. 

I’aint'ing. An art coeval with civili- 
sation, practised with success by the Ktru- 
i lans, Greeks, and Homans, obscured for 
several centuries, but revived in Italy in 
the fifteenth century, whence sprung the 
Homan, Venetian, and Tuscan schools. 
Afterwards arose the German, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, and Spanish schools: 
and, lutterly, the English school, founded 
by Sir Joshua Heynolds , — it is properly a 
compound of the Italian and Flemish 
schools. As regards the subjects, painting 
is distinguished into historical, landscape, 
portrait, &c painting, as regards the fo v m 
and materials, into painting in oil, water 
colours, fresco, miniature, distemper, mo- 
I saic, &c. 2. A picture. 
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Pair'ing. In parliament, when two 
members of opposite opinions agree to 
absent themselves from divisions of the 
House during stated periods 

Pal'acb-court. The court which ad- 
ministers justice among the domestic 
servants of the Crown. Its jurisdiction 
extends twelve miles in circuit from the 
rojal palace. 

Pal'adin. An errant knight, whose 
business was to praise his mistress, and 
to flglit anybody who refused to acknow- 
ledge the ‘truth of his panegyrics. The 
4 ‘ brave Orlando” is a specimen 

Pai.asoo , raj > hy , from <r a Actio?, ancient, 
and to write. Description of an- 

cient manuscripts, inscriptions, &c. 

Paljeoi/ooy, | From jr«A ouo;, ancient, 

Paleol'ogy. land Xoyo;, discourse. 
The study of ancient things. v 

Paljeonto l'og y, from jraAa/Of , ancient, 
ovra, beings, and Aoyof . discourse. The 
study of fossil remains of animal and ve- 
getable life. 

Palacosvu'rus, from jraAouo?, ancient, 
and a lizard. A genus of saurians, 

found only fossil in the magnesian lime- 
stone. 

P ti jeothe'rium ,from <r ctKetios, ancient, 
and Oypov, a wild beast. An extinct 
genus of quadrupeds, belonging to the 
order Pachydermata. The place of the 
Palipotherium is intermediate between 
the rhinoceros, the horse, and the tapir. 
Some of the species appear to have been 
as large as the rhinoceros, others were 
from the size of a horse to that of a hog. 

Palje'stha. Asortof educational esta 
bllshment among the Greeks, consisting 
both of a college and academy, the one 
for exercises of the mind, and the other 
for those of the body. 

Palanquin', 1 Hind, palkee, from San. 

Palankke 's.jpaluc, a couch. A sort 
of litter or covered carriage used in India, 
and borne on the shoulders of four por- 
ters, called coolies ; eight of whom are 
always attached to one palanquiu, and 
relieve each other. 

PAt/ATE,Lat palatum. 1. The roof or up- 
per part of the mouth. 2. In botany, an 

eminence in the inner part of the mouth 
of gaping blossoms which closes them. 

Pal'atinb, 1 Appertaining to the palate. 

Pal'atal. } The letters d, g, j, k, l , », 
and q, are called palatals 

Palat'inate. The name formerly given 
to two states of Germany. 

Pale, Sax. pal, from Lat . palus. 1. A 
pointed stake used in fencing or inclosing. 
2 In heraldry , one of the greater or- 
dinaries, being a broad perpendicular 
line, the representation of a pale or stake 
placed upright. 

Palka'ceous, Lat. paleaceut, chaffy 


{ palea , chaff) : applied to the receptacle# 
of some plants. 

Palil'ogy, sraAiv, again, and hlyai, 

I speak. In rhetoric , the repetition of a 
word or phrase for the sake of effect. 

Palin'drome. flxktvdfo/Mat, from 
eraXiv, again, and /um, to run. A word, 
verse, or sentence, as madam, and Roma 
libt subito motibus ilnt amor. 

Palingen'esy, from jraA.iv, again, and 
yivvctu, to produce, ltegeneration : a 
term used by entomologists to designate 
the transitions of insects from one state 
to another. 

Pal'isade, Fr palissade, from the root 
of pale. A fence or fortification, consist- 
ing of a row of pales or stakes (called 
also sometimes palisades), set firmly in 
the ground. In fortifications, the posts 
are placed closely together, parallel to 
the parapet in the covered way, to pre- 
vent surprise. Palisades serve also to for- 
tify the avenues of open forts, gorges, ) 
half-moons, the bottom of ditches, &c. 

Pai imtsest', jrotAiv, ugnin, and -ipx#, 

1 rub. A sort of parchment, from which 
writing might be erased, and which 
might be written upon anew. 

Paliskf'. In heraldry, a bearing like a 
range of palisades before a fortitication , I 
represented on a fesse, rising up a consi- 
derable height and pointed on the top, 
with the field appearing between them. 

Pall', Sax. paclle, Lat. pallium. 1. A 

mantle of state. 2 The mantle of an 

archbishop. Also a hood of white lamb’s 
wool with four crosses upon it, forming 
the arms of the see of Canterbury • some 

times called the episcopal pall. 3. The 

covering thrown over a dead body at fu- 
nerals 4. In heraldry, a figure like Y, 

representing the pallium or ornament of 
an archbishop, sent from Home to metro- j 
pohtans. 

Pal'la. In Latin, the long outer gar ! 
ments suitable for Roman females of re ' 
6peotal)le rank. . 

Paila'dium. 1. A rare metal disco | 
vered in 1803 by Dr. Wollaston, in crude I 
platinum, and so named from the planet i 
Pallas, discovered the year before. It is 1 
a white metal much resembling platinum, I 
but has more of a silvery appearance, and i 
like silver is liable to tarnish in the air. J 
8p.gr. 118 to 12T. Melts from 150 u to 
160° Wedgewood, and does not oxidise at i 

a white heat.- 2. Primarily, a wooden j 

statue of the goddess Pallas, which ropre 
sented her as sitting with a pike in her , 
right hand, and in her left adistalfand 1 
spindle. On the preservation of this sta- , 
tue depended the safe'y of Troy . hence . 
the term has come to denote any effectual 
defence, protection, or safety. Thus we j 
say the trial by jury is the palladium of ] 
our civil right#. 1 
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Pa.iZi.ab. 1. In mythology, another 

name for Minerva. 2. One of the four 

small planets, situated between the or- 
bits of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by 
Dr. Olbers of Bremen, in 1802. It appears 
like a star of the eighth magnitude; its 
mean distance from the sun is 266,000,000 
miles, diameter uncertain, and its period 
of revolution 4 years, 7 months, and 11 
days. 

Pal'let, Fr. palette, from Lat. pala, a 
shovel. 1. A painter’s colour-board, i.e. 
the little board on which the colours for 
immediate use are placed and mixed in 

working. 2. In gilding , an instrument 

made of a squirrel’s tail, &c., to take up 
the gold-leaf from the pillow, and to ap- 
ply and extend the same. 3. In pot- 

tery, &c., a small Instrument, usually 
wood, for forming the articles from the 
plastic clay.— — 1. A partition in the hold 

of a ship. 5. In heraldry, a small pale, 

being one-half the breadth of that ordi- 
nary. 6. In a watch and clock, the pal- 

lets are those parts, two small levers, 
which give the beats, sometimes written 
palettes and pallats. 

Pal'lium. The cloak worn by the 
Greeks as the toga was by the Iloinans. 

2. A pontifical ornament worn by 

popes, patriarchs, primates, and metro- 
politans of the Itomish church. 

PauZ-MaliZ, palle-maille. An old game, 
in which a ball was driven through an 
iron ring or arch. It was formerly prac- 
tised in St. James's Park, London, and 
gave its name to the street called Pall- 
Mall (pron. pell-mell). 

Palls'. In ships, strong short pieces of 
iron or wood, placed near the capstan or 
windlass, so as to prevent its recoiling. 

Palm'. 1. In botany {see Palma.)— —2. 
The palms of an anchor are the bt oad parts 

at the ends of the arms or flukes. 3. A 

hand- breadth ; a linear measure equal to 
3 inches, considered as the average 
breadth of the palm or broad part of the 
hand. This, when distinguished, is 
termed the little palm ; the great palm is 
equal to 8J inches. i. A little flat in- 

strument, used instead of a thimble in 
sewing canvas. 

Pal'ma Chris'ti. Christ’s palm. The 
castor- oil plant. Rinnus communis. 

Pal'ma. The palm tribe of trees. A 
most important and natural family of 
plants. They have trunks similar to trees, 
but come under the name of stipes, the 
tops being frondescent, that is, sending 
off leaves instead of branches. They are, 
though commonly called trees, really per- 
ennial herbaceous plants, having nothing 
in common with the growtli of trees in 
general. They take their name from 
palma, the hand, because the leaves are 
extended from the top like the fingers 
upon the hand when spread. The palm 


is characteristic of tropical scenery. It 
was adopted as an emblem of victory by 
the ancients, it is said, because the stem 



is so highly elastic as when pressed down, 
to rise and recover its erect position. The 
figure represents the date-tree, a species 
of the palm. 

Palm'er. A begging pilgrim returned 
from the Holy Land, bearing a branch of 
palm. 

Pal'metto. The dwarf palm. A species 
of Chama>rops or Fan palm of America. 

Palm', Fruitful. An order form'd in 
1617 in Germany, for the preservation 
and culture of the language. 

1'aiZmic Aon. An acid substance, ob- 
tained in silky aeieular crystals, by sa 
ponifying palmitic, and treating an 
aqueous solution of the soap with hydro- 
chloric acid. It fuses at 122° Fall., and is 
soluble in ail proportions in alcohol and 
ether. 

Pal'mine. A white substance, about 
the consistence of wax when first obtained, 
but hardens with keeping, and assumes a 
resinous appearance. It dissolves in al- 
cohol and ether, and saponilies with pot- 
ash ley. It is readily obtained by treating 
castor oil {oleum ruini), with about one- 
twentieth of its weight of hyponitrous 
acid, diluted with thrice its weight of 
nitric acid. 

Palmip'edes, plur. of paltnipes, a web- 
footed animal. An order of birds having 
the toes connected by a web or membrane, 
and thus the feet fitted for swimming. 
Cuvier divides them into four families, 
Rrachyptera, Longipennes, Totipalmata, 
and Lamellirostres. 

Palm'-oil. An unctuous substance, 
about the consistence of butter, of a yel 
lowish colour, and no particular taste, 
obtained from the fruit of several species 
of palms, especially from that of the El a is 
guineensis, which grows abundantly cm 
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the west coast of Africa and In Brazil. It 
is sometime# imituted with hop’s lard 
cbloured with turmeric, and scented with 
Florentine iriR root. Valin -oil consists of 
<>9 oleine and 31 stearine, melts at F., 
and becomes rancid by exposure to the 
air. 1 1 has hitherto been employed in the 
manufacture of brown soap, but, as it can 
now be economically bleached by the 
action of chromic acid, it may be em- 
ployed in the manuiaoture of white soup, 
candles, &c. 

Pai.m' Sunday. The sixth Sunday in 
Lent, the next before Easter, commemor- 
ative of the Saviour’s triumphant en- 
trance into Jerusalem, when palm branch- 
es were strewed in the way. 

Palm'-wine. A juice obtained in the 
East Indies (where it is named Toddy), 
by the incision of a species of the palm. 

Palm'-worm. An American insect about 
12 inches long, covered with hair, and 
extremely swift in its motions. It is a 
species of centipede, and wounds severely, 
but not fatally. 

Pai.mv'ra. A pen us of Annulata, estab- 
lished in the order Dorsibranchiata, by 
8a vigny, to receive a beautiful animal of 
one to two inches in length, found in the 
Isle of France. It is recognised by its 
superior fasciculi, the seta* of which are 
large, flattened, fbibolliform, and glisten- 
ing like highly polished gold 

Pai/pi. Feelers. These arc urticulated 
appendages, attached to the jaws of in- 
sects: they are the auxiliary organs of a 
masticating mouth. Those upon the max- 
illa? are termed maxillary feplers (palpi 
tmurillares) ; those placed laterally upon 
the labium are the labial feelers ( palpi 
iabtales). 

Pai.picor'nes. Pnlpi-homed insects. The 
fifth family of pentainerous Coleoptera in 
Cuvier’s arrangement. The antenna* 
terminate in a club, usually perfoliaceous, 
and consist of nine joints in all. They 
arc much longer than the maxillary palpi 

IVt/y, l A term in heraldry, when 

Pai.t/wavs. / the shield is divided into 
four or more equal parts, by perpendicular 
lines from top to bottom. 

Pam pas. A name for the vast plains of 
South America and Africa. Sie Prairie. 

Psm'peros. Violent winds which come 
from the west or southwest, and sweep 
over the pampas in the southern parts of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Pam'fre (Fr.). An ornament in sculp- 
ture, consisting of vine leaves and branches 
of grapes. 

Pa'nax. A genus of plants. Folyganna 
— Durcia. Name borrowed from the Greek 
botanists, whose rava£ or cretvax^ was 
so denominated, from -rar, all, and axo^, 
medicine . because of its universal virtues. 
The name being unoccupied, Filing adopt- 
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ed it for the Chinese Ginseng (P. quinqnr- 
folta), equally celebrated with the ancient 
panax for its medicinal virtues. Besides 
the Ginseng plant, there are seven other 
species of panax, all natives of warm 
climates. 

Pancar'tes. In diplomatics, royal char- 
ters, in which the enjoyment of his pos- 
sessions is confirmed to a subject. 

Pancka'th'm. 1. An athletic exercise 
among the Greeks: from era*, all, and 

x^artai, to conquer. 2. An extensive 

genus of perennial plants, llexandria — 
Monogynia. Warm climates. 

Pan'creas, from tratv, all, and xgtots, 
flesh. A fiat glandular viscus of ihe ’ 
abdomen, compared to the form of a dog’s j 
tongue, and situated in the epigastric 1 
region under the stomach: named from j 
its tlesliy consistence. The use of the , 
pancreas is to secrete the pancreatic 
juice, a fluid in its nature similar to | 
saliva, to be mixed with the chyle in the i 
duodenum. [ 

Pan'da. The Ail urns refill gens, Fred. 1 
Cuv. An animal about the size of a cat, , 
having a fine close fur, above of the most j 
brilliant cinnamon red, behind more fan n | 
coloured, beneath of u deep black, found | 
in the north of India. ! 

Pan'decis. A digest of civil or Homan 
law, made by order of Justinian. Tin* I 
compilation consists of 50 books containing 
o.:4 decisions, to which the emperor gate I 
the force and authority of law. | 

PcMmr ’ j A Earned Brahmin. j 

Pamk/ka. The first woman, according > 
to the poets, made by Vulcan at the com- 
mand of Jupiter, and named rruvTMv deeeci, 
because every god adorned her \\ uh some 
gitt. She presented her husband, Epimc- 
theus, with a box, the gift of Jupiter, and 
on his opening it, there flew out all sorts 
of evils over the earth, and rilled it with 
diseases and all sorts of calamities. 

Par 'does, l trcti^ev^et, Pundura. A 
Par do' nos, I musical instrument of the 
lute kind a bandore, 

Par uo'r rs, Alight infantry raised from 
the luikisli frontiers, in the Austrian 
army. 

Pan'kt. 1. A schedule or roll of such 
juiors as the sheriff returns to pass upon 
any trial. impanelling a Jury is returning 
their names in such schedule of parch- 
ment In Scottish law, the prisoner at tin* 

bar is the / mnel . 2. In joinery, a thin 

board, having its edges inserted in the 
groove of a surrounding frame, as the 
panel* of u door. Masons also give the . 
name panel to a face of a hewn stone. i 
Pan'cmore. In mechanics, a globular t 
windmill, proposed to be created in the 
middle of a ship, for turning u heels and 
paddles. 
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' P an'ic. 1. A sudden fright without real 
| cause: from Pan, a captain, who with a 
I few men routed a numerous army by the 
noise which his soldiers raised in a rocky 
valley, which reflected numerous echoes. 

j 2 A grain like millet, the seed of the 

pttiur-gratiS. 

I I’anici.e, Lat. pamrula, a cluster. A 
species of compound inflorescence, in 
W'leli the flowers are scattered on pedun 
clos, without order, appealing like a 
: branched spike. This speues of inrioies- 
, couee occurs most conunouJy iu grasses. 

PvnTcuw. I’anie-grass A genus of 
I glasses. T> landria — lhqynia binned 
d pmnnilts, tlie spike consisting of niimc- 
| rous thick seeds disposed in many pant 
i ties. Millet-seed is the produce of the 
I* nuhaccum, a hardy annual, a native of 
India, but now cultivated pretty exten- 
sively in the South of Europe The P. 

> Itnhcum , or Italian millet, is believed to 
| have been the pnntcum ot the ancients. 

Pan'naoe. The feeding of swine upon 
mast in woods, also the money taken bj 
( agistors for the mast of the crown- foitsts 

Pan nel, Fr. panneau. In anhilettute, 

I an aren sunk from the general surface of 
i the work. 

Panopho'bia, from irxv, all, ami <po£o$, 
fear. That kind of melancholy which is 
chiefly characterised by groundless fears, 
i Panoiia'wa, from trxt, nil, and o«xu.a, 
view , entire view. A picture drawn upon 
the interior of a large cylinder, repre- 
•unting the objects which can be seen 
f. oni one station, when the observer 
dn tets his eye successively to every part 
ot the horizon. Invented by Mr. Hubert 
barker in 1787. 

Panur'pa. The Scorpwn-Jly : a genus of 
Neuropterous insects, family Planipennes. 
See Panori’atjr. 

Pvnor'paije. The name given by La- 
treillc to that tribe of insects which com- 
pose the genus Panorpa, Lin. and Fab 
They have five joints to all the tarsi, and 
the anterior of their head prolonged and 
narrowed in the form of a rostrum or pro- 
boscis. Palpi, four to six, and filiform 

1 P ANST EIl'tOR a'ma, XXU, PTto&OS, Solid, 

and oextu, I sec. A model of a tow n or 
country in cork, wood, or any other ma- 
terial. 

Pvn'tagraph, from erxv, every, and 
y^xQm, 1 write. Improperly written pan 
i lograph, which see. 

1 P»ntech'nicon, jrav and rt%rn, art. A 
, place where every kind of workmanship 
I is exposed for sale. 

Pan the' a In antiquity , single statues, 
composed of figures of several different dl- 
v mitics combined: t*s, all, and foot;, god. 

1 Pan'theism, from t*», ail, and 9io(, 
god. The system of theology m which i 


the doctrine is maintained that the uni- i 
vei se is Uod. 

Panthi/on, txvQuov. A temple dedi- i 
cated to all the gods all, and Oso? , j 
god). One of the most magnificent tem- 1 
pies of ancient Home, and the only ouo I 
which has been preserved entire It is | 
now converted into a Christian church, 
and is dedicated to the Vngiii Mary and 
all the martyrs It is of the Counthian 
order, is round; has a spherical dome, 
and its diameter within, and Us height 
bom the pavement to the grand apet- 
ture at the top, are each 144 leet. The: a 
was also a pantheon at Athens , first 
changed into a Christian church, and 
afterwards into a Turkish mosque. 

Pan'iher. The partialis of the ancients, 
and Pel i s pardus, Lin. A ferocious ani * 
mal, found throughout Africa, Southern i 
Asia, and the Indian Archipelago It is j 
the size of a large dog, is very similar to 
the leopard, but has only six or seven 
iows of black spots. 

P an ro-c mtoNoM'i;TER,Tav. time, 

uirqov . measure. An instrument which 
combines the functions of compass, sun- 
dial, and universal time-dial. 

Pan'iooraph, from rravrx, all, and 
y^xdu, to describe. An instrument con- 



trived for the purpose of copying draw- 
ings, either on a larger or smaller scale. 

Panioi/ooia, 'to.v and A oyo<; A work 
of universal information, a dictionary or 

encyclopaedia. 

P an tomT 1 1 r, from trxvTXt all, and 
/xtr^ov, ami.isure An instrument for 
measuring all sorts of elevations, angles, 
and distances. 

Pantomime, •to.vtouiuas- A general 
mimic , from touo all, and /xiu^oq, a mimic. 
The ancient pantomimes were persons 
who could imitate all sorts of actions and 
characters, and were first introduced upon 
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the stage to express by gesture and ex- 
pression of countenance whatever the 
chorus sung. They were subsequently 
employed to divert the audience, after 
the chorus and comedies, and Anally, 
their interludes became distinct enter- 
tainments, and were separately exhibited, 
and by metonymy, took the name of pan- 
tomimes. 

Pa'pal Crown. The Pope’s tiara or 
crown, called also the triple crown, be- 
cause it is a cap of silk environed with 
three crowns of gold. 

Fapa'vbr. The Poppy: a genus of plants. 
Polyandrta — Monogynta. Name from pap- 
pa , pap, because nurses used to mix this 
plant in children’s food to make them 
sleep, relieve colic, &c. The heads of 
most of the species afford a sort of nar- 
cotic juice, but that cultivated for its | 
opium is the P. sommjerum, which is 
I grown extensively in India, Turkey, and 
1 Egypt, in fields, as corn is with us. It 
has also been grown in England, but the 
climate is too changeable to render it a 
safe crop. See Opium. 

Papaw' Tree. A name common to all 
the species of the genus Canca, but espe- 
i daily applied to that (C. papaya) uhicli 
grows in both Indies and the Guinea 
Coast. It is a roundish fruit, has some- 
what the flavour of a pompion, and is 
boiled and eaten with meat aB turnip is 
with us. 

Pa/per — is chiefly manufactured of ve- 
getable matter, as fragments of lmen and 
cotton reduced to a pulp. There is a sort 
made from rice for drawing upon, and 
another from silk for bank-notes, &c. 
The name is derived from papyrus (q v ), 
and the works where paper is manufac- 
tured are called paper-mills. Ihe sorts 
are numerous, but all are made up into 
sheets, quires, and reams ; each quire con- 
sisting of 24 sheets, and each ream of 20 
quires. Chinese paper is made from the 
inner bark of the paper-tree ( hroussonetia 
papyri/era), or Chinese mulberry, now 
acclim&ted in France, and the India paper, 

1 employed for engravings, is made of the 
bamboo, by triturating, giinding, boiling, 

[ and fermenting : it is much thinner than 
I the myrtle-tree paper. 

1 Pa 'per Coal. A variety of bituminous 
, shale : so called from its divisibility into 
I extremely thin leaves. 

Pa'fer-ccr'rkncy, i Notes or bills is- 

Pa'per-mo'nkt. j sued by authority, 
and promising the payment of money, 
and circulated as the representative of j 
coin. The name is commonly applied to | 
notes or bills issued by a state, or by a 
banking corporation; but some suppose 
that the terms should be extended to all | 
promissory notes and bills of exchange. 

Pa'per-han o'ings. A general name for 
all stained, painted, or stencilled papers, ' 


used as hangings for covering the walls 
of apartments, &c. The art of making 
paper hangings has been copied from the 
Chinese, and till lately was almost mono- 
polised by the French, who were allowed 
to exercise their genius in perfecting the 
art, unchecked by taxation. 

Pa'per-mul'berry, 1 The Chinese mul- 

Pa'per-trkb. j berry, Broussone- 

tia papyrifera, from the inner bark of which 
the Chinese make their paper. See Paper. 

Pa'pikr Li'nqe. A sort of paper manu- 
factured in France. It resembles damask 
and other lmen so completely, as to re- 
quire narrow inspection to discover the 
difference. k 

Papier-mache'. The French name of 
a composition now much employed in the 
manufacture of tea-trays, snuff-boxes, 
and numerous other light and elegant 
articles. It consists of cuttings and other 
waste of paper, boiled in water, and 
beaten in a mortar to a sort of paste. It 
is then boiled in a solution of size, when 
it is ready to be fashioned in oiled moulds. 
When the moulded articles are dry, they 
are covered with a coating of size and 
lamp-black, and afterwards varnished. 
When an article is to be ornamented with 
figures, these are painted before var- 
nishing. 

1’api'lio. The Butterfly. A genus of 
diurnal Lcpidoptera, of which there are 
numerous species. The larva.' have always 
sixteen feet , the chrysalides are always 
naked, the perfect insect is always pro- 
vided with a proboscis or trunk, flies only 
during the day, and has the most splen- 
didly decorated wings of all the insect 
tribes. The genus Papilto, Lin., is now 
divided into 28 sub- genera. 

PAPiLiuNA'cEi*. A natural order of 
plants, the 32nd of Liu., comprehending 
such as have flowers resembling the 
wmgsof a butterfly (papilw),m the vetch, 
pea, &c. Sec Leoumino'..®, 

Papiliona'ckous, Lat paptltonarcus. 
Butterfly-like. Applied to the corolla of 
plants when they are irregular and spread- 
ing, and thus have some resemblance to 
a butterfly. Such a flower usually con- 
sists of five petals ; vexillum, the banner, 
the large one at the back ; ala, the two 
side petals or wings; and the cartna or 
keel, consisting of two petals, generally 
united by their lower edges, and embra- 
cing and protecting the internal organs. 

Papil'la, Lat. from pappus, down. 1. 

The nipple of the breast. 2. The termi* 

nation of a nerve, &c., generally used in 
the plural, papilla ; as the nervous pa- 
pill® of the tongue, skin, &c. These ar© 
minute projecting filaments, each contain- 
ing, perhaps, a separate branch of the 
nerves of touch. 

Fap'illosk. Lat. papillosus, pimpled. 
Applied to steins of plants with soft tu- 
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bercles ; also to leaves covered with 
fleshy dots or points. 

Pai*'pub. Down, from xaxxot- 1. In 
anatomy , the hair on the middle of the 

chin. 2. In botany, the seed-down , 

the feathery appendage which crowns 
many seeds that have no pericarp, and 
which originates in a partial calyx, 
which crowns the summits of the seeds, 
as of the dandelion, goat’s-beard, &c. Ity 
some botanists the term is generally used 
for the feathery crown of seeds furnished 
with a capsule, and also for a similar ap- 
pendage to the base of some seeds and the 
sides ot others. 

Pcp'iiosl, Lat. papulosns. Pimpled. 
Applied to leaves, &e., which are covered 
with vesicular dots, or minute blisters. 

pA.i‘\KOcj'nArHv, from xxxu^of, paper, 
and <y^x<px, to write. A method of taking 
impulsions from a sort of pasteboard, 
covered with a calcareous substance, ex- 
actly as from the stone m lithographic 
printing. The prepared pasteboard is 
also called lithographic paper. 

Papv'bus, xxx' 0% >s- The paper-plant. 
A genus. Trtandx ta — Monoyyma. There 
are two species the JP. odoratui, of the 
j West Indies , and the renowned P antt 
quorum of Egypt, a stately reed or rush, 



tho Inner bark of which was used by the 
ancients for writing upon , or rather for 
making paper to write upon , and latterly, 
Indeed, for all the common purposes to 
which paper is at present applied, l’iiny, 
in his Hist. Nat. lib xiih, e 11, 12,13, de 
m ribes the process of making paper from 
the papyrus, and enumerates the various 
kinds that were composed, from the 
coarsest, which was used like our brown 
paper fur packing, to the finest and most 
expensive. The chief seat of the manu- 
facture was at Alexandria. 

Pah. A Latin word for equal. Used 
in commerce, to denote that two things 


are of equal value ; and in money-affairs, 
the equality of one kind of money or pro 
perty with another. 

Pa'ba. A Turkish coin of copper and 
silver, very small and thin, and worth tno 
fortieth part of a piastre. 

Parab'oi.a. Ylaga&okiu from xxqa, 
against, and fiaXXw, to throw. A conic 
section, formed 
by acorn being 
cut by a piano, 
which is paial- 
Jel to a tiingt lit 
plane, to tlm 
curved surface 
of the cone. 
Thus V is tho 
vextex of the pa- 
rabola m Vo , tho 
right line Vu is 
the axis, and 
any line paralh 1 
to it is called a 
diameter : any 
line parallel to 
the base mno is called a double ordinate 

Pakab'omc. In geometry, huving the 
form ot a parabola. A parabolic asymptote 
is a parabolic line continually approach- 
ing to a curve, but never meeting it A 
parabolic pyraxmdotd isa solid figure which 
was thus named by Dr. Wallis Tin abulia 
space, the area contained between the 
curve of the parabola and a whole ordi- 
nate. Paxaboltc spindle, a solid generated 
by tho rotation of a semi parabola about 
one of its oidinates. Parabolic spiral, or 
hihrotd, a curve arising from the suppo- 
sition of the axis of the common parabola 
bent into the periphery of a circle, the 
ordinates being pox lions of the radii next. 
t the circumference. 

Paiiah'ousm, from parabola. In algeh a, 
the division of the terms of an equation 
by any known quantity that is involved 
or multiplied in the first teim. 

Pahab'oi oui, trom paxabola, and 
like. A paraboliforni figure • a solid 
formed by the revolution of a parabola 
about its axis. 

Pahacbn'iric, from xxex, beyond, and 
xtvTfoy, the eentie. Deviating from cir 
culanty. By the paracentric motion of a 
planet is meant the quantity which it 
approaches nearer to, or recedes further 
from, the sun or centre of attraction, in 
its orbit: tne diffeienco by which tho 
real orbit of the planet differs from a cir- 
cular orbit of equal area. 

Pahachhon'ism, from xu$a, beyond, 
and time. An error in chronology, 

by which an event is related as having 
happened later than its true date. 

PARACHu'rr, Fr. from xx^a, against, 
| and chute, a fall. An instrument some* 
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what resembling an umbrella, annexed 
to a balloon, or used separately, to pre- 
vent, by its expansion and buoyant pro- 
perties, the too rapid descent of a heavy 
body. Aeronauts have descended from 
great heights, without injury, by means 
of parachutes. 

Fara< ros'tic. A poetical composition 
in which the first verse contains in order 
all the letters which commence the suc- 
ceeding verses. 

Par'adigm. Example 

or instance of something done or said, 
as an example of a verb conjugated in the 
several moods, tenses, and persons. 

Paradist/a. Birds of Paradise. A 
genus of birds, natives of Mew Guinea, : 
and of the adjoining islands , said to live j 
on fruits, and to be particularly fond of j 
aromatics : order, Tuwrtnm : family, 
Conirostres. The great bird of paradise, 
the P. apodn, Lin , is of the size of a ! 
thrush; head and neck yellow, circum- 
ference of the throat and beak of an eme- 
rald green ; male distinguished by those 
elegant long bundles of jellowish feathers 
employed by the ladies as plumes. 

Paradoxd'rttr. A genus established 
in the order Camnria and family Car- 
nivora by Fred. Cuvier, to recone the 
pougound, a semi-digit igrade and semi- 
palmate animal of India, agreeing m 
most of its characters with the genets, , 
but particularly distinguished by the 
spiral inclination of the tail, which is not j 
prehensile : whence the name from 
sratgado£<«, a paradox, and ovect, a tail. 

Parai'fims. A substance discovered ! 
by M. Reiclienbach of Blansko, in the tar 
obtained by the distillation of various sub- 
stances, both animal and vegetable, but 
especially in the tar of the beech tree. 
If beech tar he distilled to dryness, the 
receiver will be found to contain three 
liquids, a light oil swimming upon the 
top, below it an aqueous liquid having 
an acid taste' , and a heavy oil at the bot- 
tom. Tim last being distilled a second 
time, pyrdlaine passes over, in which will 
he observed numerous scales of paraffine. 
These scales are separated and purified 
by a laborious process, to obtain the 
paraffine in a state of purity, which is 
Wien a colourless crystalline mass, trans- 
parent like glass, scarcely flexible, and 
I destitute of taste and smell, and with 
nearly the feel of cetine. Melting point 
I 110 F. 8p. gr. 0‘87. It is a bicarburet of 
hydrogen ; and if any process shall be in- 
I vented for procuring it in a sufficient 
quantity, and sufficiently cheap, it will 
j supersede all other substanees for candles. 

! It takes its name from its little tendency 
to combine with other bodies— parum 
affinis. It is the same substance which 
I l>r. Christison called petrohn e, having ob- 


tained it from the petroleum of Rangoon 
without any knowledge of M. Reiclien- 
bach’s discovery. Roth discoveries were 
made about the same time. 

Fara'gium, Lat. par, equal. In feudal 
jurisprudence, the body of nobles was so 
termed. 

Paragran'din*. An invention to avert 
hail-stones, which, on some parts of the 
continent, are reckoned the most severe 
scourge of the husbandman. The whole 
machinery consists of numerous metallic 
points and straw ropes, hound together 
by hempen threads, and erected over the 
fields to be protected. 

Par'agdav Tr\. The leaves of a species 
of holly, the Ilex paraguatensis, a tree 
which grows in different parts of South 
America, especially in Paraguay and the 
interior of Brazil, where it is called t/erva 
matt. (It was named malt by the Abo- 
rigines, and yerva or ytrba by the Span- 
iards ) It rises to the height of an orange- 
tree, the leaves are opposite, shining, 
oblong, and serrated, and are used almost 
universally in South America as tea is 
with us When the infusion of Paraguay 
tea is taken in moderation, it acts as a 
stimulant , but when taken in excess, it 
occasions intoxication, and a kind of 
delirium tremens. 

Paiialipom'ena (Gr.) Things left out; 
a term applied to works of a supplemen- 
tary character. 

Parali.ac'tic. Pertaining to the paral- 
lax of a heavenly body. 

Pak'vLlax. lIoteot.Xket£i;- Variation; 
an astronomical term for the arc of the 
heavens intercepted between the true 
and apparent place of any heavenly body 
as viewed from the earth, i.e. between its 
place as viewed from the centre of the 
earth, and from some point on its surface. 
Thus the true place of a star being P or 
l v , it viewed from the surface of the 


P" 



earth will appear at p or p' , and the arc 
I*P or P'p' is the parallax of such star. 
When the star is on the horizon as at p, 
the parallax is greatest, and continually 
diminishes till it reaches the zenith P", 
when it is nothing, as appears from the 
figure. The parallaxes receive different 
denominations according to the circles 
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upon which they are computed, and it is 
by means of the parallactic angles that 
the astronomer calculates the distances of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Par'allel. IlafxAAtj \o(. Similarly 
continued: from waja, opposite, and 
xXhqkM v, one another. 1. The term is ap- 
plied, in geometry, to lines which are 
everywhere equidistant from each other, 
and which though ever so far produced 
would never meet ; and to such planes as 
have all the perpendiculars drawn be- 
twixt them equal to each other. Parallel 
rulers have been contrived for the pur- 
pose of drawing parallel lines. These are 



of wood, brass, Ac. A B and CD jointed 
together by cross blades, ac and bd, so 
adjusted as to allow the rulers to accede 
and recede, and yet retain their parallel- 
ism. Parallel coping is a name among 
masons for such copings as have the 
upper surface parallel to the bed of the 
stone, as those upon gables. Parallel 
motion is a term used by practical mecha- 
nics to denote the rectilinear motion of a 
piston rod, &c., in the direction of its 
length, and contrivances by which such 
alternate rectilinear motions arc con- 
verted into rotatory ones, and vice versd 
in pumps, saw mills, and especially in 
double-acting steam-engines, when the 
arrangement of parallel rods connected 
with the piston-rod and the working 
beam, to transfer the motion of the for- 
mer to the latter, is now by way of emi- 
nence termed the parallel motion. 2. 

In astronomy and geography , the parallels 
of latitude are the circles of latitude (see 
Latitude). The parallels of altitude are 
circles parallel to the hori/on ( see Ai.mi - 
canters). The parallels of decimation m 
astronomy are the same as the parallels 
of latitude in geography. A parallel 
sphere is that situation of the sphere 
wherein the equator coincides with the 
horizon, and the poles with the zenith 
and nadir. Parallel sailing is a name for 
the sailing on a parallel latitude ( see 

Bailing). 3 "We also speak of parallel 

rays in optics; of parallel lines or trenches 
in fortification ; of historical parallels and 
parallel passages of scripture, Ac. Parallel 
cut is a name sometimes used for a coun- 
ter drain. 

Parallelism. The state of being pa- 
rallel. The parallelism of the earth's axis 
denotes the invariable position of the 
earth's axis, by which it always points 
to the same point in the heavens, ab- 
stracting from it the slight effect of muta- 


tion, &c. To this parallelism we owe the 
vicissitudes of seasons, and the inequal- 
ity of day and night. 

Parallelogram, from parallel and 
y^x/ut./ua A right-lined quadrilateral 
figure, whose opposite sides are parallel 
and equal. It receives particular deno- 
minations, according to the equality or 
inequality of its sides and angles, as rec- 
tangle, rhombus, rhomboid, and square 
(q v.) , but in common usage the term is 
applied to quadrilateral figures of more 
length than breadth, as A B C D, of which 
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AD is a diagonal. Parallelogram of 
forces is a term used to denote the com- 
position of forces, or the finding of a 
single force that will he equivalent to two 
or more given forces when acting in 
given directions. Thus if a body at A 
be at the same instant acted upon by 
two forces represented byAB and AC, 
the compound force will be represented 
by the diagonal line A D. 

Par'allelopip'ed, 1 from parallel and 

Par'allklopip'edon, J nr/, on, and 
xi $ov, a plane. In geometry, a regular 
solid comprehended under six parallelo- 
grams (or faces), the opposite ones of 
which are similar, parallel, and equal to 
each other , or it is a prism whose base is 
a parallelogram. 

Paral'ys!8. YluoaXv<n<;- Palsy: from 
craoxhvM, to loosen A disease known by 
loss or diminution of the power of volun- 
tary motion, affecting any part of the 
body. Called also Catalysis 

Parama'leic Acid, called also fularic 
and luhentc acid. An acid obtained by 
keeping malic acid at a temperature of 
302°, when a decomposition ensues, and 
water and paramaleic acid are the result. 
The paramaleic acid forms large striated 
prisms, sometimes rhomboidal,and some- 
times six sided. It requires 200 water 
for its solution, whereas the malic acid 
dissolves in 100 water. Name x aga, he 
yond, and malic acid (q v.) 

Parameter, from xapa., through, and 
pciTPiat, to measure. A constant right 
line in each of the three conic sections, 
called also Lotus rectum. 

Para'mo. A mountainous exposed dis- 
trict, covered with stunted trees, so 
termed in Bouth America. In the tomd 
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none, these are commonly from 10,000 to j 
12,000 feet in height, where snow fre- 
quently falls, but lies only a very short 
time. 

| Par'amount, from per and mount, to 
i ascend. Superior: possessing a highest 
jurisdiction or title. Thus the lord-para- 
mount is the chief lord of the fee. In 
England, the sovereign is the lord-para- 
mount, of whom all land m the kingdom 
is supposed to be held , but sometimes 
the lord of several manors is called the 
lord-paramount. 

Pauamc'cic Acin. An acid isomeric 
with mucic acid, and corresponding with 
I it in most of its actions with other bodies, 
but soluble in alcohol, and also much 
more freely in water than the mucic 
acid. It is obtained by saturating water 
■with mucic acid, evaporating to dryness, 
digesting the residual matter in alcohol, 
and allowing this alcoholic solution to 
evaporate spontaneously, when a crystal- 
line mass of paramueie acid is obtained. 
IJaja. beyond, and mucic and (q. v.) 

Paranaph'thai.ine. A substance ob- 
tained by M. Dumas from coal-tar, and 
j thus named by him because it appears in 
its composition to be identical with naph- 
* thaline: j raget, beyond, and nnpthahne 
It crystallises in hard grains , and melts 
at 356° (while naphthaline melts at 171°), 
is insoluble in water, and hardly soluble 
in ajcohol even when boiling. 

Paran'gon. A variety of black marble, 
which the ancients procured trom Egypt 
and Greece, and which they called also 
basaltes. 

Pau'apeom, rtu^ot,<zryfjuoL. A brazen table 
on a pillar, on which laws and proclama- 
tions were anciently engraved. Also a 
table, affixed in a public place, containing 
an account of the rising and setting of the 
stars, eclipses, seasons, &o. 

Pak'aph, irctga, and «ttw, I touch. In 
diplomatics , the figure formed by the 
flourish of a pen at the end of a signature. 

Paraphkrna'lia, a-a^aiptgva. Some- 
thing in addition to a dower: ra^ct, be- 
yond, and , dower. The goods which 
a woman brings with her at her mamngc, 
i or which she possesses beyond her dower, 
and which remain at her disposal after 
l her husband’s death. Such are her wear- 
ing apparel, and personal ornaments, over 
I which the executors have no control un- 
less the husband has died insolvent. 

| Pak'apleqv, Lat. parupleqia, palsy of 
I the upper or lower half of the body : from 
j arufa, beyond, and a stroke, 

! Par'asano. An ancient Persian mea- 
sure, different at different times, and in 
different places ; being sometimes 30, 

I sometimes 40, and at other times 50 stadia 
j or furlongs. 


Parasce'nicm, from *■<*£<*, beyond, and 
sceniuin, a scene. A place beyond or 
behind the scenes, in the ancient theatres, 
where the actors withdrew to dress and 
undress themselves. The Romans called 
it more commonly posUcentum. 

Pakasele'ne, from trance, near, and. 
the moon ; a mock moon. A 
luminous ring encompassing the moon, in 
which are sometimes bright spots, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the moon. 

Pabasi'i a. An order oi insects, so 
called from their parasitical habits. They 
have only six legs, and are all apterous. 
According to Linn6, they form but one 
genus, ( Peduulus , Lin.), but the species 
are exceedingly numerous, being found on 
man, beasts, and birds, of which almost 
every species has a peculiar species of 
parasite to support and nourish. 

Para-i't^. The name of a natural 
order of plants, comprehending such as 
are parasitical, or are produei d on the 
brandies, trunk, &c , of other plants. 
The nusletoe is an example. 

Par' ash e. Among the Greeks, ministers 
of the gods, whose business was to collect 
the corn allotted for the public sacrifices 
hence the name by , and ititos, corn , 

and cra^oc,ffiro<s, coin-keeper. The para 
sites also superintended the sacrifices, and 
infested the tables of the wealthy. 

Pararjt'ic. Having the habits of a 
parasite. Parasitic animats attach them- 
selves to draw their nourishment from 
the bodies of others. Parasitic plants do 
not take root in the earth, but send their 
roots into other plants, and draw their 
nourishment from them. 

Piratar-i ar'ic Acid. When tartaric 
acid is exposed to a moderate temperature 
it loses water, and is converted into a 
liquid which concretes on cooling. This 
constitutes a new acid, composed of three 
atoms tartaric acid and two atoms water, 
and was called para tartaric acid by Prof 
Erdmann, who regarded It as isomeric with 
tartaric acid . Tot^a and tartaric and (q v ) 

Paratonneb'rt,. A name given by the 
Erench to a conductor of lightning : pam, 
against, and tonneire, thunder. 

Par'avail, Nor. par, by, and avatllc. 
profit. In feudal law, the tenant paravail 
is the lowest tenant, holding under a 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant in capite, who holds immediately 
ot the crown. 

pAu'BrcKtr, for pair-buckle. A conti i-» 
vnnoe to haul up or lower a cask, &c . 
where there is no crane or other tackle 
It is formed by passing the middle of « 
rope round a post or ring, the two parts 
of the rope being then passed under the 
two quarters of the cask, bringing the 
two ends hack again over it, so that thes*', 
being hauled oi slackened together, either 
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raise or lower the barrel as may be re- 
quired. 

Par'ceulimg. Among seamen, long nar- 
row slips of canvas, daubed with tar, and 
bound about a rope, like a bandage, be- 
fore it Is sewed. Parcelling is also used to 
raise a mouse on the stays, &e., and is 
hrmly fastened by marline from one end 
to the other. Parcelling a seam is laying 
a slip of canvas upon it, and daubing it 
over with melted pitch. 

Par'cel Makers. Two officers of the 
exchequer, who make parcels of the 
escheator’s accounts, and deliver the 
same to the auditors of the court. 

Pak'cenlr. Co-parcener. A co-heir: 
one who holds lands by descent from an 
ancestor in common with another, or 
with others. Norm, parcenier, from par- 
fonmer, a participator.# 

Pmu-ii'ment. The skin of sheep or 
goats, prepared in such a manner as to 
render it proper for writing upon, cover- 
ing books, Ac. : different from vellum. 
The name is said to derive, through the 
medium of the continental languages, 
from Pergamus, the city where it is said 
to have been first manufactured. The 
etymology is, however, very doubtful. 

Pareoor'ic, from va^ayo^un, to miti- 
gate. Anodyne : P. elixir, is a name given 
in England to the Tmctura Camphoree 
(Jomposita : and in Scotland to tho Ttnc- 
tura optt ammoniata. 

Pare nt 'a IJrav'a. The root of the Cis- 
sampelos Par ett a. 

Parem'bouk'. noc.piix.Sokv- Insertion : 
a rhetorical figure, in which something 
relating to the subject is inserted in the 
middle of a period : it thus diffors from a 
parenthesis, which is foreign to the subject. 
The parembole and parenthesis are, how- 
ever, often confounded. 

Pahenchv'ma. IlagiyxvfXM - 8uffusion: 
from <r«,^iyyv(», to strain through. 1. 
The spongy and cellular substance, or 
tissue, which connects parts together : 
applied to the connecting medium of the 
substance of the viscera. It takes its 
name from the ancient notion, that the 

blood was strained through it. 2. In 

botany, the green juicy layer of the bark, 
which lies immediately under the epider- 
mis of trees. 

Parenchym'ata. An order of Entozoa, 
comprising those species in which the 
body is tilled with a cellular substance, 
or even with a continuous parenchyma, 
the only alimentary organ it contains 
ho* ramified canals which distribute 
nourishment to its different points, and 
which, in most of them, originate from 
suckers visible externally. Cuvier di- 
vides the order into four families: Acan- 
thoeephala, Tremadotea, Tsemoidea, and 
Cestoidea. 


Parknchym'atous. Consisting of par- 
enchyma : spongy : porous. 

Pa're>e, 1 A large shield, used in the 

ParTus. / warfare of tho middle ages, 
to cover assailants advancing to the 
walls of a fortress. 

Par'gabite. A variety of actinollte, so 
named from its being found in the Isle of 
Pargas, in Finland. 

Pau'get. 1. Piaster-stone, or gypsum. 

2. To parget, is to plaster roughly. 

See Facetting. 

1’arhe , lion , from «rot^«,near, and^io? , 
tho sun. A mock sun, or meteor of a 
bright colour, appearing on one side of 
the sun, having somewhat the appearance 
of the great luminary himself. X J arhelia 
are not, however, always round ; some 
are tinged externally with colours like the 
rainbow, and many of them have a long 
fiery tall opposite tin 1 sun,hecommg paler 
towards the extremity. Their cause is 
not well aseertained, though it is gene- 
rally believed that they are caused by the 
reflection of the sun’s beams on a very 
thin cloud, composed of minute cylin- 
ders of ice: spherical particles produce 
halos. 

Pa'rian. Pertainingto Paros, an island 
of the Egean Sea, as the Parian marble, 
which was found there. The Parian 
Chronicle was a chronicle of the city of 
Athens, engraven on marble, in capital 
letters, in the isle of Paros. It contained 
a chronological account of events from 
Cecrops, II. C., 1582 years, to the archon- 
ship of Diognetus, B.C., 264 years; but 
the chronicle of the last 90 years is lost. 
This marble was procured from Asia 
Minor, in 1627, by the Earl of Arundel ; 
and, being broken, the fragments are now 
denominated the Arundelian Marbles. 

Pa'rias. A degraded tribe of Hindfis, 
who live by themselves in the outskirts 
of the towns, and in the country build 
their houses apart from the villages, or 
rather have villages of their own. They 
are precluded from all possibility of ad- 
vancement, and are doomed to perform 
all sorts of menial work. 

Parib'tai,, Lat. partetalis. Appertain- 
ing to a wall : applied in anatomy to two 
arched and somewhat quadrangular 
bones, Bituated one on each side of the 
superior part of the cranium. In botany, 
Ac., any organ growing from the side of 
another. 

Parieta'ria. Pellitory. A genus of 
plants. Polygamta — Monmcia. Name 
from paries, a wall, because it grows 
chiefly on old walls : this applies princi 
pally to the P. officinalis, or wall- pellitory, 
formerly in high estimation among phy- 
sicians. 

Par-imfar. Among the Romans, the 
game of even or odd. 

Pari Passu. With equal step. 
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Paris. Herb-paris, called also True 
love and One-berry. A genus of peren- 
nial plants. Octandria — Tetragynia. 
Named after Paris, the youth who ad- 
judged the golden apple to Venus. 

Paris Basin. In geology, a large area, 
about 180 miles in length, from north- 
east to south-west, and about 90 miles 
wide, from east to west, in which Paris, 
the capital of France, is situated. It is 
remarkable from the succession of differ- 
ent soils of which it iB formed, and from 
the vast quantity and variety of organic 
remains which it contains. The whole 
lies in a vast depression of the chalk. 

Par'ish, Low Lat. parochia, from 
trageixia, a dwelling. The territorial 
jurisdiction of a secular priest, of which 
there are 9913 in England. 

Park, Sax. par rue. A large piece of 
ground, inclosed by licence under the 
broad seal, for beasts of the chase. There 
are also parks in reputation, though not 
erected with lawful warrant. An artil- 
lery park is a place, in the rear of both 
lines of an army, for encamping the artil- 
’cry. A park of artillery implies the whole 
^ram of artillery belonging to a division of 
troops. Provision-park, the place where 
the sutlers pitch their tents and sell pro- 
visions, and that where the bread wag- 
gons are stationed. Park is also the name 
of a 6ort of large net, used by fishermen : 
it is fixed at the brink of the sea, and is 
left dry by the ebb of the tide. 

Parliament, French parlemenl, from 
parlor, to speak. A word which was in- 
troduced into England under the Norman 
kings, to designate the supreme council of 
the nation, called under the Saxon kings 
wittenagemote, the meeting of sages or 
wise men. Parliament consists of the three 
estates — the lords spiritual, lords tem- 
poral, and the commons. Perhaps the 
sovereign ought to be considered a consti- 
tutional branch of parliament, though in 
common language that functionary is 
kept apart. 

Parliament Heel. In nautical lan- 
guage, the causing a ship to incline so to 
one side as to allow the upper part of the 
bottom on the other side to be cleaned. 

Par'loue, Fr. parloir, from parler, to 
speak. Primarily an apartment in monas- 
teries for conversation : hence a room in 
a house which the family usually occupy, 
when they have no company, as distin- 
guished from a drawing-room, intended 
for the reception of company. 

Pa rme'nianists. In ecclesiastical history , 
khe sect of the Donatists, named after 
their leader Parmenianus. 

Parnas'sds. In mythology, a celebrated 
mountain in ancient Greece. 

Pab/ody, i reefubta - A kind of writing. 
In which the words of an author are, by 


some slight alterations, adapted to a dif- 
ferent purpose, by way of burlesque. 

IVrolk, Fr. from parler, to speak. A 
term signifying anything done verbally, 
or by “ word of mouth,” in contradistinc- 
tion to what is written; as parole evi- 
dence, parole pleadings, &c. 2. In mi- 

litary affairs, a promise given by a pri- 
soner of war, when suffered to be at 
large, that he will not attempt to escape, 
that he will return at a certain time, &e. 
Also the watch-word given out every day 
in orders by a commanding-officer in camp 
or garrison, that sentinels may be able 
thereby to distinguish friends from ene- 
mies. 

Paron'ymohs, cvofjux , name. In gram - 
mar, words of similar derivation. 

Par'otid. Appertaining to the parotis ; 
as the parotid glam, which is a large con- 
glomerate and salival gland, situated un- 
der the ear, between the mammillary pro- 
cess of the temple-bone, and the angle of 
the lower jaw. 

Paro'tis. The parotid gland. From 
traces , near, and ous , the car. 

Pak'quetry. See Marquetrt. 

Parr. The young of the salmon. 

Par'rel. An apparatus contrived to 
fasten the sail-yards of a ship to the mast, 
in such a manner that they may be easily 
hoisted and lowered thereon. Some par- 
rels are made simply of ropes ; some others 
have ribs and trucks. 

Parro'qcet. The French name for a 
parrot, but now applied with us us a ge- 
neral name for the smaller species of par- 
rots. See Ps itt ac us. 

Par'see, Pers. Parsi. The Persian re- 
fugees (tire worshippers) who now inhabit 
various parts of India. 

Paiis'ino. In grammar, the resolving 
of a sentence into its elements, by show- 
ing the several parts {pars ) of speoch of 
which it is composed, and their relation to 
each other, according to the grammatical 
rules of government and agreement. 

Pars'lfy. A well-known garden herb, 
the Apium pctroselinum, a native of Sar- 
dinia. The black mountain parsley is a 
species of the genus Athamantn ; the Ma- 
cedonian parsley, of the genus Bubon. 
Stone parsley is a popular name for the 
Amomutn verum. 

Pars'nip, \ A name common to all the 

Pars'nep. ) plants of the genus Pasti- 
naca, but especially applied to the P. sa- 
liva, an indigenous biennial, cultivated 
for the sake of its esculent root 

Part. In music, a name of each of the 
melodies of any harmonic composition, 
and which, when performed in union, 
form its harmony. There must be at least 
four parts in every such composition. 

Parter'rk. A French term, employed 
in gardening to denote a level division of 
ground furnished with evergreens and 
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flowers, and sometimes cut into shell and 
scroll work, with alleys, walks, &c. 

Par'thenon. A famous temple to Mi- 
nerva, at Athens. It was of the Doric 
order, built of marble, and the roof was 
also covered with marble, sculptured so 
as to represent large tiles. It had resisted 
all the ravages of time, and had been al- 
ternately a Christian church and a Turkish 
mosque, down to 1687, when the Venetians 
besieging the citadel of Athens, a bomb 
fell upon the Parthenon, and set lire to a 
quantity of powder which was then kept 
in it by the Turks: the explosion reduced 
this splendid building almost to ruins. 

Pahtic'ii*ants. An order of knight- 
hood, founded, 1586, in honour of Our 
Lady of Loretto. 

Par'tilifle, Lat. participium , from 
t mrs, part, and capio, to take. In gram- 
mar, a word partaking of the properties 
of a noun and of a verb, as haring, which 
becomes a noun by prefixing the. Parti- 
ciples sometimes lose the properties of a 
verb and become adjectives, as a willing 
heart. 

Pak'ticle, Lat. particula, from pars, 
part. I. In grammar, a word not varied by 
inflexion, as a preposition. 2. In phi/sics, a 
minute part of a body. The word is some- 
times used in the same sense as atom, and 
in this sense particles are the elements or 
constituents of bodies 

pAHTir'uLiRiSTS. In thcoloqy, those 
who held the doctrine of partial election 

Parti'das, Las Hikte (Span.). An an- 
cient Spanish code of laws. 

Part ino. In metallurgy , any process 
by which gold and silver are separated 
in refining or assaying. 

Pa&t'ite, Lat. partitus. Cut or di- 
vided. A partite leaf is one separated 
almost to the base. When a leaf has two 
such incisions, it is said to be bipartite , I 
I when three tripartite, Ac. 

P a rti'tion . In architecture, the vertical 
assemblage of materials which divides 
one apartment from another. In music, 
the arrangement of the parts of a compo- 
sition under one another, commonly 
called a score . 

Part'ners. In naval affairs, pieces of 
planks nailed round the several scuttles 
or holes in a ship’s deck, wherein are 

contained the masts and capstan. 2. A 

name sometimes given to the scuttles 
themselves. 

Partnership. An association of two, 
three, or more individuals, to carry on 
some branch of business in common. The 
term is usually applied to those smaller 
associations in which the partners per- 
sonally conduct their joint affairs- the 
terra company being applied to those 
greater associations, conducted by direc- 
tor* and servants, appointed by tiie body 
of the partner* to act for them. 


Part'hidge. A well known bird, the 
Tetrao perdiz, Lin., esteemed a great de- 
licacy at the table. In Amei tea the name 
partridge is applied to various species of 
the genus Tetrao, and in different part* 
to different birds. See Pi rdix. 

Par'tridob Wood. A fancy wood from 
Martinique. 

Party. In politics, a body of men united 
under a leader, for carrying out some 
common principle. In heraldry, used to 
signify the division of a shield by lines. 

Party Walls. Partitions of brick be 
tween buildings, in several occupations 

Pa'r ch. The Titmouse : a genus of very 
active little passerine birds, placed in the 
family Contrmtres by Cuvier The titmouse 
seems to be omnivorous: it builds in the 
holes of old trees, and lays more eggs than 
any of the passerina*. It takes its name 
both English and I -a tin (A parra mm), trom 
its continually Hitting and climbing from 
branch to branch, suspending itself in all 
sorts of positions, and indeed from its ap- 
pearance and general habits. Fourteen 
species are enumerated. 

Pahjj'a. A viceroy or military governor 
of a Turkish province . written also pat ha 
and bashaw. The Persian and correct 
word is pasha. 

Pasig'rachy, from all. and y^sttpri, 
w'riting. A system of universal wriung, 
which may be understood In all nations : 
a thing still to be discovered. 

i'As'QriN. A mutilated statue at Itome, 
in a corner of the palace of Lrsuti , so 
called after a cobbler of that city, famous 
for his sneers and gibes, and who diverted 
himself with passing jokes on all the 
people who went through the street m 
which he lived. After tne death of this 
man, gome workmen, who were digging 
up the pavement before his shop, found a 
statue of an ancient gladiator, well exe- 
cuted, but maimed: this they set up in 
the place where it was found, ana by 
common consent named it Pasquin. Since 
that time all satirical papers in that < lty 
are attributed to this figure, and either 
put into its mouth or are pasted on its 
body. Hence jwsqmnade , something in 
the style of Pasquin: a lampoon. 

Pass, Wei . jtds. 1. A narrow passage 
into an open tract of country, or into a 

country. 2. In mining, a frame of 

boards, set sloping for the ore to slide 
down. 3 Iv fencing (see Passage). 

Passa'io, l I. A push or thrust in fen 

Passa'ir*. j cing Of these there are 
several sorts, as pnssades within, above, 

beneath, to the right, left, &e. 2. In 

the manage, a turn or course of a horse 
backwards or forwards on the same 
ground. 

P As'sAOB. 1 . 1 n music , every member of 
a strain or movement is a passage: ltal. 
passo. 2. In navigation the course pursued 
3 a 2 
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at sea in passing from one country to an- 
other; also the time occupied on such 
passage. A north-east passage to India has 
been sought by coasting along the north- 
ern parts of Europe and Asia , and a north- 
west passage has been found to the same 
place, by sailing round the northern 
part of the American Continent. Birds of 
passage are such as migrate, at certain 
seasons, from one climate to another. The 
swallow is an example. 

Pas'bant. In heraldry , walking : Pr. 
passant , a passenger. 

Passar'ek. In a ship, a rope to confine the 
tacks, when going at large in a light breeze. 

Fas'keres. The sixth order of birds, 
according to the arrangement of Linn6. 
See Passerines. 

Passeri'nje. An order of birds formed 
by Cuvier, on the basis of Linnaeus’s 
order passeres, of which the sparrow 
( passer ) is the type. This order is the 
most numerous of the whole class. The 
birds which compose it have neither the 
violence of the birds of prey , nor the fixed 
regimen of the Gallinacea*, nor of the 
water-birds. Insects, fruits, and grain, 
constitute their food, which consists the 
more exclusively of grain in proportion to 
the largeness of their beak , and of insects, j 
as the beak is the moie slender. All the 
singing birds are found among them 
They are divided into families according 
to the form of the beak: these are I)en- 
tirostre8, Pissirostres, Conirostres, and 
Tenuirostres. Epithet Passerine. 

Pasbiflo'ra. Passion-flower. A very 
extensive genus of plants Monadelphta— 
Ventandria, and N. order Cncurbitaicte. 
Name altered by Linn*: from flos passions*, 
the name given to this beautiful genus by 
preceding botanists, because the instru- 
ments of Christ’s passion were thought to 
be represented in the parts of the fructi- 
fication . The species are all natives of 
warm climates. 

Pas'sim. A word of reference in books, 
signifying everywhere, in many different 
places, here and there. 

Pas'sino Bkli.. The bell that rings at 
the hour of death, to obtain prayers for 
the passing soul, called vulgarly the soul- 
hell, it being originally intended to drive 
away any demon that might seek to take 
possession of the soul. 

Passing Notes. In music, graces where- 
in two notes are connected by smaller in- 
tervening notes. 

Pas'sion, from patsor, to suffer. 1. The 
impression or effect of an external agent 
upon a body: that which iB suffered or 

received. 2. Strong feeling or emotion 

of the mind, impelling the individual to 
act according to the general tenor of the 
feeling which excites him. Man has pas- 
^ons in common with the inferior ani- 
mals : these are animal passions , and con- 


sist of animal wants become excessive ; 
but ho has likewise others which are dis- 
played only in the social state, and which 
are really social wants grown to excess. 
The animal passions are essential to the 
preservation of the Individual and of the 
species: to this class belong fear, anger, 
desire, jealousy, love, hatred, &o. The 
passions which belong to the social state 
owe their development in part to the 
circumstance of our civilisation, and to 
the universal bent of mind to increase the 
feeling of existence, as ambition, envy, 
avarice, gaming, and indeed all active 
virtues and vices. Some passions are al- 
layed by gratification, others are irritated 
by it : the first sort are therefore sources 
of happiness, the latter often causes of 
misery. Philanthropy and love are ex- 
amples of the one class ; avarice and am- 
bition of the other. If our necessities 
developo the intellect, the passions are 
the principle or cause of everything great 
which man performs, whether good or bad. 
Great poets undheropB,great criminals and 
conquerors, are men of strong passions 

Pas'sion -w? ek. The week immedi- 
ately preceding Easter, named in comme- 
moration of the Saviour’s crucifixion. 

Pas'sive, Lat. possums, suffering. A 
passive verb is one which expresses the 
effect of an action of some agent, as, “ she 
is loved by her friends.” Passive obedience , 
as used by political writers, means not 
only quiet, unresisting, submission to 
power, but implies the denial of the right 
of resistance , or the recognition of the 
duty to submit, in all cases, to the exist- 
ing government. Passive commerce is 
that species of trade in which the produc- 
tions of a country are carried in foreign 
bottoms. 

Pxss'over. The solemn festival of the 
.Tews, celebrated on the 14th day of the 
month following the vernal equinox, and 
instituted in commemoration of their pro- 
vidential deliverance on the night befoie 
their departure from Egypt, when God, 
smiting the first-born of the Egyptians, 
passed over the houses of the Israelites, 
which were marked with the blood of the 
paschal lamb 

Paste. 1. Any cement, ns that which 
holds together the fragments composing 

conglomerate rock. 2. A factitious 

gem. The base of the pastes is a vitreous 
body, called Strass (from the name of its 
inventor, a German) composed of rock- 
crystal (8), salt of tartar (24), white lead 
(12), and boiax (12) fused together. To 
this glass some metallic oxide or salt is 
added, according to the gem to be imi- 
tated, as oxide of antimony for oriental 
topaz , chloride of silver or glass of anti- 
mony for yellow diamond , oxide of co- 
balt for sapphire; manganese, or preci- 
pitate of cassius and peroxide of iron for 
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oriental ruby; glass of antimony and 
oxide of cobalt for emerald ; horn silver 
l and black oxide of iron, with some earthy 
substance for common opal ; oxides of 
manganese and cobalt for amethyst ; 
oxides of antimony, gold and manganese 
for ancient carbuncle, &c. 

F aste'board. A sort of thick paper, 
formed of several sheets of paper pasted 
together, much used in binding books, 
making pill-boxes, &c. 

Pas'tel. A colouring matter obtained 
from the leaves of the I satis tinctoria It 
has a yellow or greenish-yellow colour, 
and gives a green stain to paper, which 
improves by keeping. In dye-works the 
pastel vat is prepared with I of indigo, 
50 of pastel, 2 of madder, and 2 of potash, 
to which l£ of lime is gradually added 
to retain the brown matter of the indigo. 
The name is Spanish. 

Pas'i'ern. In farriery, the distance be- 
tween the fetlock, or joint next the foot, 
and the coronet of the hoof of a horse 
The pastern-joml is that immediately 
above the pastern. 

Fastic eio. An Italian word meaning 
a pie, used in music to denote an opera 
composed of detached airs, by diffcient 
composers, occasionally introduced. 

Pts'riL, ¥r. pastille. 1. A loll of paste or 
sort of paste, made by grinding together 
1 different colours with gum- water, in 

, order to make crayons 2. A small 

] cone made of gum hen/.oin, with powder 
of cinnamon anti other aromatics, to dif- 
l fuse a grateful odour when burned in an 
apartment. 3. Aromatic sugared con- 

ic ction, called toblette. 

■ Pastin \'(A. The parsnip. A genus of 
plants. Fentamlna — Diynnia. Bo named 
because the root resembles the past in am, 

1 a forked instrument used by the Homans 
for planting seeds. The P. sat n a, or gar- 
i den parsnip, is the .British type of the 
genus. 

I Pastoph'ori, Priests of an inferior 
, order among the Egyptians, who carried 
the statues of the gods in solemn proces- 
sions: whence the name -rcKrToy, a couch, 

, and <pt to bear. They are often found 
1 sculptured or painted on Egyptian mo- 
j numen ts. 

Fasto Resin. A resinous substance 
I employed by the Indians at Pasto, in the 
northernmost parts of Peru, for covering 
wood , to render it imperntoabh to water. 
Its solvent is potash, which forms with it 
a kind of soap, soluble in water, and from 
which it is precipitated by acetic acid in 
a state fit to be applied to the wood. The 
plant which yields it is not known. 

Pat'aca, 1 A Spanish coin worth 4s.8d. 

Pataco'on. i sterling. 

Patache (French). A tender or small 
vessel employed in conveying men, pro- 


visions, and orders from one ship to 
another. 

Pat'ans. A name in the East Indies, 
applied to all the Aflghan tribes. 

1’atavin'itv. A term among classical 
scholars to denote the peculiar style or 
diction of Livy, the Roman historian , from 
Patavium or Paduu, the place of his na- 
tivity. Authors are not, however, agreed 
as to what this patavinity consists in. 

Pate'. In fortification, a sort of plat 
form resembling what is styled a horse 
shoe, and usually erected in rnaishy 
grounds to cover a gate of a town 
Pa't i:', i In heraldry, a cross, sina’l in 
P \'t ri'/K ) the centre, and widening to 
the extremities, which are broad. 

Patei'ea, Lat. patella, a little deep 
dish: dim of patina, a dish. 1. In ana- 
tomy, a small flat bone of the leg, com- 
monly know'll as the knee-pan.— 2 In 
rourholnyy, the limpet-shell : a subeonie 
univalve shell, shaped like a basin, with- 
out a spire, and inhabited by a limax. 
Order Ci/elohi anchuita, Ouv. 

Pvti i,lim'\ni. A tribe of pentamer- 
ous coleoptera, comprehending the ge- 
nera 1 )olu hit a, Agonum, Chl(pnius,])icirlns, 
Ac. Ac They frequent the shores of 
mors and other aquatic localities. The 
p, itellim.ini are thus named from the 
tonu ot the two anterior tarsi : patella, a 
little dish, and manus . a hand. 

lVn.x, Lat. paUna Tn ecclesiastic , 
nsaye, the saucer on which the chalice ! 
rests. | 

IVrrxT, 1 Lat. patens, opening: ex- 
Pat'ent j paiulin g. 1. Applied to leaves 
which form a moderately acute angle 
with the stem or branch on which they 

grow. 2 A privilege from the crown, 

granted by letters patent (q. v ), convey- 
ing to the individual or individuals, 
therein specified, the sole right to make, 
use. or dispose of, some new invention 
or discovery, for a certain specified time. 
One to w'hora such privilege is conveyed 
by patent is called a patentee. A patent 
costs for the three kingdoms about loo/., 
for stamps, fees, &c. 

Pa'tent-ymi.i.ow. A pigment obtained 
by fusing a mixture of oxide and chloride 
of lead. 

Pat'era. A vessel used in the Roman 
sacrifices, sometimes introduced as an 
ornament in the Doric frieze. 

Pa ternos'ti a, Lat. pater nosier, our 
father. 1. The Lord’s Prayer, thus named 
from the two lira w ords of it in Latin. 
The term is now often used for a rosary 
or string of beads used by Roman Catho- 
lics in their devotions, and also for every 
tenth bead of the same, which is large 
and requires the repetition of the prayer, 
whereas the other beads only require Are 

Manas. 2. In architecture, rows of 

beads carved on mouldings. 3. In ! 

3 a 3 
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heraldry , a paternoster cross is one re- 
presented on the escutcheon as if formed 
of beads. 

Pathet'ic. Relating to the passions. 
The pathetic muscle is the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye, which is instrumental 
in expressing certain passions. The 
fourth pair of nerves are distributed to 
it, and are hence termed pathetic nerves. 

Pathognomon'ic, from •recQoi, disease, 
and yivMirxu, to know. An epithet for 
such symptoms as are peculiar to a dis- 
ease, or for such as are properly charac- 
teristic. 

Pathog'nomy, from 'rx9o<:, passion, and 
yvupLi j, signification. Expression of the 
human passions by proper signs ; the 
modes of action indicative of passion. 

Pathoi/ooy, from jraflo?, disease, and 
Xeyog, discourse. The doctrine of dis- 
| eases , that branch of medicine which 
treats of the nature of diseases 
i Pa'tina. 1. A name common to various 
i sorts of ancient Roman domestic vessels. 

2. In numismatics, the genuine rust 

[ of antique medals. 

j Pa'tois, Lat. pater, father. The dialect 
I peculiar to lower classes, 
i Pa'tres CoNSCJU'rTi. Conscript Fathers. 

| A name for the Roman senators in gene- 
| nil, but originally applied only to the 
I 200 created subsequent to the appoint- 
i ment of the 100 patres by Romulus, be- 
i cause they were written down or put upon 
| the list along with these, 
j Pa'triakch, from trartf, a father, and 
> chipf - 1 • The father and ruler of a 
family. The title is usually applied to the 
progenitors of the Israelites, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and to the heads of 
families before the flood - — 2 In the 
Christian church, a dignitary superior to 
the order of archbishops, as the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, &c , which 
are styled patriarchates. 

Patriarch'al Cross. In heraldry, a 
cross which has its shaft crossed twice. 

Patri'cians. 1. The descendants of the 
Roman senators [patres), created by Ro- 
mulus, in contradistinction to the plebeians 
or people. The dignity was subsequently 
enjoyed by all who became senators by 

other means than hereditary claims. 

2 In church history, the followers of 
Patncius, who maintained that the sub- 
stance of the flesh was the work of the 
devil, and that it was therefore a virtue 
to abuse or even destroy it t 

Pa'i'rick, Sr., O an sn of. An Irish 
order of knighthood, instituted by George 
III. in 1783. 

Pa'triot. In the Latin of the middle 
ages, patriola signified a native, m con- 
tradistinction to pereyrtnns, a foreigner; 
and as the native or citizen was considered 


to be attached by his interests to the 
Commonwealth, the word patrtot gra- 
dually acquired the meaning of a citizen 
who loves his country [patria). 

Patiui*ar'siins, from pater , father, and 
pas&io, passion. A religious sect who 
held that God the Father suffered with 
Christ. 

Pairis'tic, Lat. pater. In theology, re- 
lated to the fathers of the church, as 
patristic theology. 

1’airoi/, Fr. pat r outlie, from pat r outlier, 
to paddle about. A guard of observation, 
who patrol or march during the night, to 
observe what passes, and secure the safety 
of a certain station. 

Pa'tron. 1. A patron among the Ro- 
mans was a person wholiad freed his slave, 
but retained some power over him after 
his emancipation , also a person in power, 
under whose protection a few inferiors 
( clients ) put themselves, under certain 

conditions of personal service. 2. In 

the canon and common law, a person who, 
having the advowson of a parsonage, 
vicarage, or like spiritual promotion, be- 
longing to his manor, has the gift and 
disposition of the same, and may present 
to it whenever it shall become vacant. 

3 In the Romish church, a guardian 

saint, whose name is borne by the object 
protected. 

Paut.. A short bar of wood or iron, 
fixed close to the capstan or windlass of 
a ship, to prevent those engines from 
rolling hack when they arc charged with 
any great effort. 

Paiti Hits. Pieees of timber placed 
perpendicularly before the windlass of a 
ship, and serving as supports to the pauls 
which are pinned to them 

Paiili'anists Aheretieal sect, founded 
by Puulus of Samosata, in the third cen- 
tury. 

Pauu'cians. Christians of the seventh 
century , a branch of the ancient M.i- 
mehees, so called from their leader, one 
Paulus, an Armenian. They endured 
great persecution, but were at length 
exterminated. 

Pause, Lat. paw-a, a stop. 1. A tem- 
porary cessation in reading. The use of 
punctuation is to mark the pauses in 
writing. Resides the ordinary pauses, 
which mark the sense, and which are the 
same in prose and verse, there is in verse 
a ctcsural pause, which divides the virso, 

and a final pause, which closes it. 2. 1 n 

music, a mark consisting of a curve draw n 
over a dot and signifying that the note 
or rest over winch it is placed is to be 
continued beyond the regular time. 

Pa'van. Peacock dance. A grave 
Spanish dance, in which the gentlemen 
dance w ith cap and sword, princes in their 
robes, and ladies with then long trains. 
The name is from Lat. pacu, a peacock. 
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Paved-way. A certain description of 
tramway, but formed of stone instead of 
iron, and which may be described as a 
medium between a road and a railway. 

Pav'ing, 1 Paring is applied to the 

Favk'ment. I covering of stones laid 
over roads. The flat paving laid down 
on footpaths is termed paiement or flag- 
ging, and the line of stone set on edge, 
and which separates the road from the 
footpath, is called the curb, as keeping 
each sort of paving in its place. "When 
the paving-stones of a street are not 
dressed, they form a rubble causeway • 
when they are properly dressed and 
pointed, they form an atsler causeway. 
Brick has been used, and is still used in 
Amsterdam, Venice, &c , as a paving ma- 
terial, and wood is at present under ex- 
peument for that purpose, but the com- 
mon materials are granite and Purbeck- 
stone, though basalt ( ivhmstonc ) is very 
much used in Scotland, and other loca- 
lities where it is plentiful. In France, 
gritstone ( gris ) is used. In the interior of 
some edifices, the pavement is formed of 
marble, often variegated and inlaid with 
mosaic work. For flagging, the Arbroath 
and Newcastle flags are perhaps the best , 
but flagging is now beginning to be super 
seded, in some of the large towns, bj va- 
rious bituminous preparations, as Robin- 
son’s Parisian bitumen , Bastenne Ganjac 
bitumen, Scottish asphaltum, &c., which 
are employed to form the surface, the 
foundation being any coarse material. 
Diamond paiements have the stones laid 
diagonally. Tens* llated pavement is com- 
posed of mosaic work, made of square 
pieces of stone, &c., called tessera', im- 
bedded in cement. This was the favour- 
ite pavement of the Romans, and it was 
certainly an improvement on the painted 
pavements of Greece. 

Pavii/iun (Fi\), from Lat. papilio, a 
butterfly. 1. A tent, or covering in the 

form of a tent. 2 In architecture, a 

kind of turret or building, usually insu- 
lated, and comprised beneath a single roof. 
The name is also given to the projecting 
part in front of a building, and which 
sometimes flanks a corner, when it is 

termed an angular pavilion. 3. Among 

jou cllers, the under side and corner of 
brilliants, lying between the girdle and 
collet. 

Pa'vo. The Peacock. A genus of gal- 
linaceous fowls, characterised by a crest 
on the head, and by the coverts of the tail 
of the male being larger than its quills, 
and capable of being erected, so as to form 
u circle. The shining, lax, and silky barbs 
of these feathers, and the oeellated spots 
that decorate their extremities, are well 
known in the common peacock, P. crista- 
tus, Lin., originally from the north of 
India, and introduced into Europe by 


Alexander. The magnificent plumage of 
this superb bird is surpassed by that of the 
wild ones. 

Pa'vo et Indus. The Peacock and 
India. A constellation situated in the 
Antarctic circle. It contains 2f> stars, of 
which one is of the second magnitude. 

Pavo'nia, from paio, a peacock. 1. A 
coral with a deep and isolated cell, con- 
taining a large depressed polj pus, very 
similar to the actinia, both as regaids it’s 

structure and appearance. 2 A genus 

of plants. Monad* Iphia — Polyandria Most 
of the species are shrubs, and ail inhabit 
hot climates. 

Pawn. A pledge lodged for the secu 
rity of the payment of a sum of money 
borrowed. The term is applied to goods, 
and not to real estate. Those individuals 
who lend money on pledges are term* d 
pawnbrokers, and the business they carry 
on in this way is pau nbrokmq. Pawn- 
brokers are required to take out a It 
cense, and are allowed to charge mteiest 
at from 15 to 25 per cent., with other fees 
for duplicates. 

Pay. Among seamen, to pay is to daub 
the surface of any body with some sub- 
stance, as tar, to protect it from injury by 
water, weather, &c. Paying -off is the 
movement by which a ship’s head falls to 
leeward. The same term is also used for 
the discharge of the ship from actual ser- 
I vice. Paymg-out or paymg-away is the act 
of slacking a cable or other rope, so as to 
let it run out of the vessel. 

Paye'k. The person named in a bill or 
note, us he to whom the amount is pro- 
mised or directed to be paid 

Pea. One of the most esteemed of the 
pulse plants, introduced into Britain by 
the Romans. There are several varieties, 
hut the common garden-pea {Pnum sat i 
vum), and the common grey or field pea 
(Pisum arvense), are the most geneially 
cultivated. 

Peach, Fr. pfehe. The fruit of the 
peach-tree, the Amygdalus pernca, a na- 
tive of Persia, lienee ( ailed by the an- 
cients Mains Pcrstea, or Persian apple : 
also the tree itself. 

Pea'cock, | See Pavo. The name pra- 

Pka' fowl, f cock properly belongs to 
the male, but it is popularly applied to the 
species in general, though the female is, 
for distinction, called a peahen. The pre- 
fix pea is from the French paon, con- 
tracted from Lat. pavoms, from pato, the 
peacock. 

Peak.. In naval language, the name 
given to the upper corner of those sails 
which are extended by a gaff, or by a 
yard crossing the mast obliquely. 

Pearl, Sax pearl, Ir. peat la, Welch 
perlyn, Gcr. and Fr. perle, It. and Np. 
perla. Pearls are well-known globular 
concretions, found in several species of 
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shell-fish, but particularly the mother-of- 
pearl oyster ( Concha mnrgnrttifera, Lin.), 
found in various parts of the world, par- 
ticularly on the west coast of Ceylon, 
on the coast of Coromandel, in the Gulf of 
Persia, at the Sooloo Islands, off the coast 
of Algiers, the St. Margarita or Pearl 
Islands, in the West Indies, &c. Much 
difference of opinion has existed with re- 
spect to the production of pearls in the 
oyster, but it seems now to be generally 
believed they are the result of disease, 
w hereby the pearly secretion, instead of 
being spread over the shell, is accumu- 
lated round foreign bodies accidentally 
introduced into the shell. 

Pearl' Shells. Mother-of-pearl shells. 
See Mother-op-pearl. 

Pearl'stonk. A variety of obsidian, 
which has a pearly lustre, occurring in 
globular and concentric lamellar concre- 
tions. Sp. gr. from 2’2 to 2’55. 

Pearl'White. Subnitrate of bismuth, ob- 
tained by pouring the nitrate of that metal 
into a dilute solution of sea salt, whereby 
a beautiful light white powder is obtained. 

Peat. An intermediate substance be- 
tween simple vegetable matter and lignite, 
the conversion of peat into lignite being 
gradual, and brought about by the action 
of water. It is composed of the remains 
of many different plants, but probably a 
great portion is derived from the Sphag- 
num palustre. The process of its formation 
is owing to the perpetual destruction of 
the lower roots of the plants, while the 
upper parts continually send off new roots, 
thus furnishing a perpetual supply of de- 
composing matter. Peats are the peat- 
bog cut out into small rectangular pieces, 
and dried for fuel. Peat-sotl is peat in a 
state of decomposition, on which agricul- 
tural produce nmy be grown. 

Peb'bles. Siliceous Btones larger than 
gravel, the round form of which is owing 
to their mutual attrition caused by the 
action of water. 

Pec'ary, | The Tajouca of South Ame- 

Pkc cart. ) rica, a quadruped placed 
among the hogs by Linn6. It has shorter 
legs than the hog, the bristles are stronger, 
resembling the quills of the porcupine, 
and the body is less bulky. 

Pech'blend. The German name for 
Pttchblend (q. v.). 

Peck. A dry measure for grain, pulse, 
&c., equal to 2 imperial gallons, or 6544 
cubic inches. 

Pe'cora. A name which has been used 
to designate all mammiferous animals 
which have no front teeth in the upper 
jaw, as the ox, sheep, goat, camel, &e. 

Pec'ten, Lat. pccten, a comb. 1. In 
conchology , the scallop or comb shell. A 
genus separated from the oysters by Bru- 
guifcres. The pectens are all marine 
bivalves belonging to the Ostracea, Cuv., 


and forming the type of the family Pec- 
tenides, I, am. 2. In anatomy, the pubes. 

Pec'tic Acid. The name given by Bra- 
connot to an acid which he conceives to 
be universally diffused through vege- 
tables, and analogous to if not identical 
with jelly: hence the name, from snj^r/y, 
coagulum. It is most easily obtained from 
the roots of carrots. 

Pec'tinb. A vegetable jolly, obtained 
by mixing alcohol with the juice of ripe 
currants (or any similar fruit), till a gela- 
tinous precipitate falls, which is pectine : 
cry xtis, jelly. 

Pec'tinate, Lat. pectinatus, comb-like. 
Applied to leaves, &c., when the segments 
are extremely narrow and straight, like 
the teeth of a comb. 

Pectinibran'chiata. An order of Mol- 
lusca, comprising, beyond all comparison, 
the most numerous division, inasmuch 
as it includes all the spiral univalves, and 
several that are simply conical. The 
btanchia, composed of numerous lamella: 
or stripes, laid parallel with each other 
like the teeth of a comb (pectcn), arc* at- 
tached ou one, two, or three lines, accord- 
ing to the genus, to the ceiling of the 
pulmonary cavity, which occupies the last 
whorl of the shell, and which has a large 
opening between the edge of the mantle 
and the body. They are divided into 
families, according to the form of the 
shell, viz. Trochoida, Capuloida, and Buc- 
ctnoula. 

Pec'toral. Appertaining to the breast : 
pectus, the breast. Pectoral medicines are 
those intended to relieve diseases of the 
chest. The pectoral fins, or pectorals of a 
fish, are those fins situated on the sides 
immediately behind the gills. 

Pictora'leb Pedictila'ti. A family 
of fishes, consisting of certain Acamho- 
pterygii, whose carpal bones are elongated, 
so as to form a sort of arm which supports 
their pectorals. 

Pectoril'oqot, from pectus, the breast, 
and loqvor, to speak. The peculiar sound 
obtained in a stethoscopic exploration of 
the chest, when the instrument iB placed 
over an exeavation of the lungs. Under 
these circumstances, the voice appears to 
come direct through the tube of the in- 
strument, from the chest of the patient to 
the ear of the ausculator. 

Peuu'liar. In canon late, a parish or 
church which has jurisdiction within it- 
self, and is competent to grant probates of 
wills and letters of administration, exempt 
from the bishops’ courts. The Court of Pecu- 
liars is a branch of the Court of Arches. It 
has jurisdiction over all the parishes dis- 
persed through the province of Canter- 
bury. in the midst of other dioceses, which 
are exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction, 
and subject to the metropolitan only. 
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Pecu'lium (Lat.). In Roman law, the 
property which a slave might acquire, 
independent of the control of his master. 

Ped'agogue, boy, and aeywyos, 

leader. Among the ancient Greeks, a 
slave charged with the personal care of a 
boy, from the earliest age after infancy, 
until the 17th or 20th year. 

Fed'al, Lat. pedalts. 1. Belonging to 

the foot (pes, pedis). 2. A large pipe of 

an organ, because played and stopped by 
the foot. 

Pedalma'schi. A Turkish officer, who 
looks after the interest of the {Sultan in 
cases of legacies. 

Pkd’ate, Lat. pedatus, bird-foot-like. 
Applied to ternate leaves, which have 
their lateral leaflets compounded in their 
forepart. 

Pkdat'itid, Lat. pedatifidus, divided like 
the toes of a waterfowl. Applied to leaves 
when their segments are not entirely se- 
parated. 

Ped'jcel, Lat. pedicettus. A partial 
flower-stalk, or subdivision of the general 
peduncle. 

Pbdicel'late, Lat. pediccllatus, having 
a pedicel or partial flower-stalk : pedicel! ns, 
a partial flower-stalk. Applied to flowers, 
glands, nectaries, &c. when placed at the 
top of a stalk. 

Pkmcki.la'ta. An order of radiated 
animals or zoophytes, of the class JSchmo- 
dennata, of which the star-fish ( astenus ) 
may be taken as the type. 

Pedicle, Lat. pediculus, a little foot. 
1 . Applied to the support of some species 
of Lepas, by which they attach them- 
selves to wood, &C. 2. In botany, the 

term is used in the same sense as pedicel 
(q. v.) 

Pedicula'tiok. Morbis pedicularis. A 
disease of the body in which lice are con- 
tinually bred in the skin: pediculus, a 
louse. 

Ped'k:ttlits, a louse : from pes, a foot, 
so named from its many feet. A genus 
of parasitical insects, including the va- 
rious species of lice found on man, beasts, 
and birds. 

Pkdig'erous. Having legs : jies, a foot, 
and gero, to bear. 'The body of the my- 
riapod is divided into numerous pediger- 
ous segments, 

Pedima'ni, Lat. pes, and manus, a hand. 
A family of marsupial animals. 

Pkd'imbnt, from pes, a foot. An orna- 
ment, generally of a low triangular form, 
which crowns the ordonnances, finishes 
the fronts of buildings, and is used as a 
decoration of windows, doors, &c. ; or 
more properly the angular end of a build- 
ing which surmounts a portico. 

Pedipal'p!. A family of Arachnides, 
the second of the Pulmonaria;, in which 
are observed very large palpi, resembling 
projecting arms terminated by a forceps 


or a claw (pes). The scorpions belong to 
the family. 

Pkdom'eter, from pes, a foot, and 
putr^ov, measure. 1. A mechanical instru- 
ment in the form of a watch, and carried 
in the pocket, to register the number of 
steps or paces which the bearer makes in 
travelling between one place and another. 
The old pedometer has a string or chain 
attached to the foot, but the improved 
instrument now in use consists of a lever 
or pendulum, one end of which is weighted 
or inlaid, and the other supported bj a 
delicate spring, and so nicely adjusted 
that each step of the wearer produces a 
vibration, and moves a ratchet wheel one 
tooth, and the latter being geared into a 
train of wheels, moves indexes or hands 
over the face of a dial- plate, on winch 
the number of vibrations, and conse- 
quently of steps, is indicated. 2. The 

name pedometer has also been used to de- 
signate an instrument similar to a pera- 
moter, attached to carriage-wheels, to 
register the number of revolutions which 
they make ; and the perambulator is 
sometimes also so called. 

Pedun'culate, Lat. pedunculalus, hav- 
ing a peduncle. Growing on a fruit-stalk. 

Pkdun'cle, Lat. pedunculus. 1. A 
flower-stalk, or that which springs from 
the stem, and bears the flowers and fruit 

and not the leaves. 2. In conchology. 

See Pedicle. 

Peek. In nautical language, a general 
name for the upper corners of sails, ex- 
tended by a gaff, or by a yard crossing 
the mast obliquely, as the mizen-yard of 
a ship. To peek the misen is to put the 
mizen-yard perpendicular to the mast. 
The peek-haltards are the ropes or tackles 
by which the outer end of the gaff is 
hoisted. 

Pee' pul-tree. The Ficus religiota or 
sacred fig of the East Indies. 

Peer. 1. An equal. 2. A nobleman, 

as a peer of the realm. In England per- 
sons belonging to the five degrees of no- 
bility are all peers, for whatever forma- 
lity of precedence may attach to the title 
of duke, earl, marquis, viscount or baron, 
it is a barony which conveys the right to 
a seat in the house of peers, and confers 
every privilege annexed. It is as barons, 
not as dukes, bishops, &c. that peers take 
their seats in parliament, and they take 
their genera’ name of peers from being 
formerly regarded as the companions of 
the sovereign. 

Pkg'asu8. 1. The winged horse of the 
poetB, which according to the Greeks 
sprung from the blood of the gorgon Me- 
dusa, after Perseus had cut off her head. 

2. A constellation of the northern 

hemisphere ; it contains 89 stars, of which 

4 are of the second magnitude. 3. In 

zoology, a genus of Lophobranchiate fishes. 
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Peq'matitf. A name Riven by the 
French mineralogists to a variety of gra- 
nite composed of granular quart* and 
felspar, called from its appearance gra- 
phic stone. 

Fti jiiM ETEa, from iruqx*, to strain. 



An instrument invented by John Mac- 
neill, to indicate the amount of resist- 
ance offered to the passing of wheeled ] 
carriages, &c., by the surfaces of roads 
of different constructions. 

Pfu'sus. Belonging to the sea: pe- 
lagut, the sea. 

Prt,n'oiA.*ts. A Christian sect, follow- 
ers of the doctrines of Pelagius, a monk 
of Bangor, who denied original sin, as- 
serted the doctrine of free will, the 
merit of good works, See. 

Pei/agcs. A sub genus of seal ( Phoca , 
Lin h The monk 1 Phoca numachus, Om ) 
found among the Grecian and Adrialic 
islands, is from 10 to 12 feet in length, 
and is that best known to the anoents 
Name pelagus, the sea , it being found 
only in Pelagian situations. 

pVckcaj/idje Peltca nut, the type. A 
family of swimming birds. 

Ph-lec a'noides. The name given by 
Lacepede to certain birds of the antarc- 
tic seas, which have the bill and figure 
of the petrel and the dilatable throat of 
the cormorant. Sailors call them petrels. 

Pei.eca'nos. The pelican: a genus of 
aquatic birds. Order Palmipedes , family 
Totipalmatte. There is only one species, 
the Ponoerotalus, Lin., as large as a 
swan, entirely white, bill of extreme 
length, very broad, the lower mandible 
sustaining a naked membrane attached 
to its flexible branches, susceptible of 
being dilated into a large sac, in which 
it is said to transport both food and water. 
It is found more or less disseminated 
throughout the eastern continent, breeds 
in marshes, and lives entirely on live 
fish. Linnl included in the genus the 
cormorants, frigate bird, and boobies. 
Name pelicanus, from rrtAu&ao), to per- 
loratc. 

Pei,T'cotd, \ from ?r iXtxvs, a hatchet, 

Pklecoi'des, f and ubos % like. A ma- 


thematical figure m the form of a hatchet, 
contained un- 
der two qua- 
drantai ar< s 
and a semi- 
circle. 

Piu'ican. 1. 
In ornithology. 
SeeVhhn anus 
— 2 A descrip- 
tion of alembic 
formerly much 

used in eases of 

mlscoid. long digestions 

on a sand-bath, with a contrivance for 
constantly returning on the materials at 
the bottom all the liquid of the menstruum , 
which would 
otherwise eva- 
porate. It is 
not now usi'd. 
— 3. An instill- 
ment for ex- 
tracting teeth. 
— 1 A piece of 
ordnance equal 
to a quarter 
culverin, and 
carrying a six- 
pound ball. 
PntLA'f.HA, 1 
Pela'gka, / 
from nrsAc?, 
blackj&aj-'fa, 
seizure. I he 
name of a pe- 
culiar disease, 
very common 
to the inhabit- 
ants of the 
Lombardo-Ve- 
netian plains. 
It commences with a red shining spot, 
on the back of the hands, or some other 
part of the body; this increases in size, 
produces numerous small tubercles of 
different colours, and assumes a very 
malignant appearance, but usually dis- 
appears during the winter, and the part 
again becomes well. During this ln*t 
attack the health does not seem to sufft r, 
but next season the affection returns with 
increased vigour, the patient becomes 
emaciated, enfeebled, and melancholy ; 
and as the disease advances, it assumes 
various forms, the patient becomes truly 
wretched, and suffers every extreme of 
torture which is known to attack the 
human being, before death puts an end 
to his misery. Before the disease breaks 
up the constitution, the local affection 
sometimes appears successively for several 
summers, but often proves fatal after the 
second or third. The disease is confined 
to the agricultural population, and the 
poorest classes, but the cause of it Is not 
known. 
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Pkl'licle, Lat. pellicula , dim. of pellts, 
a skin. 1. A film or thin skin, as that 
which lines the shell of an egg, or which 
covers the seeds and some other parts of 

plants 2. In chemistry , a thin crust 

appearing on the surface of a solution of 
salt evaporated to a certain degree, and 
which consists of saline particles crys- 
tallised. 

Pel'litory. 1. In pharmacy, the root 
of the Hpanish chamomile [Anthemis py- 
rethrum) , a native of the Levant, Barbary , 
and the south of Europe. It is used m 

medicine as a stimulant. 2. In botany, 

sec Parietaria. The Bastard Pellitorg 
is a species of Achillea ; Pelhtory of Spam 
is another nurnc for the Anthemis pyreth- 
rura, which affords the pellitory of the 
shops. 

Pells. In England , the clerk of the pells 
is an officer of the exchequer, who enters 
every teller’s hill on the parchment rolls, 
the roll of receipts, and the roll of dis- 
bursements , Lat. pellts, a skin. 

Pelt, 1 Pelt is properly the raw skin 

Pkl'try. < of an animal, with the hair 
on it ; and peltry is the collective term by 
which such skins are denominated in 
commerce. The terms are, however, 
now restricted to the skins of those ani- 
mals found in high latitudes, as the 
beaver, bear, moosedeer, marten, minx, 
sable, woolvcrin, &c. When the insides 
of the skins are dressed, they are then 
denominated furs; but in their raw state 
they are peltry 

Pel'ta. 1. A small shield or buckler, 

used by the aneients. 2. A fruit of an 

oblong, flat, and obtuse form, observed 
in the lichen tribe. 

Pkltas't.®. Light- armed infantry 
among the Greeks were so called, as they 
carried the target. 

Pel'tate, Lat. peltatus, target-shaped: 
pclta, a target. Applied to leaves when 
tliev have the stalk inserted into their 
middle, like the arm of a man holding a 
shield. 

Pel'vis, from -rtkvt, a basin. The ca- 
vity of the body below the belly, which 
is shaped like the basin used in ancient 
times. 

Pem'phious, from triuQi%, a vesicle. An 
eruption, consisting of vesicles of various 
sizes, and mostly attended by fever. 

Pen. A well-known instrument for 
writing, of which there are numerous 
varieties. The first Bort of pens used ap- 
pear to have been metallic styles, the 
next reeds, the third quill-pens, and now 
we have in some measure returned to the 
use of metallic pens. Numerous forms 
have been given to metallic pens, but 
those which suit best are those which 
approach the nearest to the common 
quill-pen. Drawing pens consist of de- 


licately formed steel blades, drawn toge- 
ther and adjusted according to the 
breadth of the line wanted, by means of 
a fine set-screw Music pens are made 
for ruling the five staves of music at 
once, having as many points. 

Pen'alty. Pine or forfeiture by way 
of punishment: porno, punishment The 
law inflicts penalties, sometimes pecuniary 
and sometimes personal, and the non ful- 
filment of a bond or other agreement 
subjects the party to the penalties therein 
expressed. 

Pen'anie. In the Romish church, one 
of the seven sacraments, consisting in the 
infliction of bodily suffering, as fasting, 
flagellation, &c 

Plna'tes. The domestic gods of the 
ltomans They were properly the tute- 
lar deities of the Trojans, adapted by the 
ltomans, and thus named from penitus, 
because they were kept within the house. 

Pfn'i ils , are of two kinds : small hair 
brushes employed by painters in oil and 
water colours , and slender c> linders of 
black lead, either naked or inclosed iu 
wood, for drawing black lines upon paper. 
The first sort are called for distinction 
hair pencils, and arc made of various ma- 
terials, as the bristles of the boar, camel’s 
hair, swan-down, &c. ; the second, styled 
black lead or Imd pencils, are usually com- 
posed of slender parallelopipeds of plum- 
bago, inclosed in cases of cedar wood, 
but of late years the plumbago has been 
formed into little cylinders, and fitted to 
a peculiar sort of pencil-case, provided 
with an iron wire and serew, to protrude 
a minute portion of the plumbago be- 
yond the tubular metallic case : these are 
denominated ever-pointed pencils. 

Pencil or Kays. In optics, a double 
cone or pyramid of rays, diverging from 



some luminous point, and which, after 
falling upon and passing through a lens, 
converges again on entering the eye. 

Pendant, from pendeo, to hang. 1, A 
hanging ornament. 2 In nautical lan- 

guage, a short piece of rope, fixed on each 
side under the shrouds, on the heads of 
the main and foremast, from which it de- 
pends, as low as the cat-harpings, having 
an iron thimble to receive the hooks of 
the tackle. There are also many other 
pendants of this sort, generally consisting 
of single or double ropes, to whose lower 
extremity Is attached a block or tackle. 
Pendant n> also the name of the long nar* 
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row banner displayed from the mast-head 
of a ship of war, and usually terminated 
in two points, called the swallow’s tail: 
written also jtennanl, and Fr. pennon. 

Pen'dent Bridge. A wooden bridge 
with abutments only at the ends, and 
supported by posts and pillars. 

Penden'tb Li'te. During the dispute : 
while the suit is undetermined. 

Penden'tive. In architecture, the 
whole body of a vault suspended out of 
the perpendicular of the walls. Tenden - 
live bracketing, or cove bracketing, 
springing from the rectangular walls of 
an apartment upwards to the ceiling, and 
forming the horizontal part of the ceil- 
ing into a circle or ellipse. Pendentive 
cradling is the timber work for sustain- 
ing the lath and plaster in vaulted 
ceilings. 

Pen'dulum In mechanics , any heavy 
body so suspended that it may vibrate 
about some fixed point by the action of 
gravity. The vibrations of a pendulum 
are called its oscillations, the time of each 
being counted from the time of its descent 
from the highest point on one side till it 
attains the highest point on the opposite 
side. The point A, about which the pen- 
dulum moves, is called the point of suspen- 
sion or centre of motion, and the line P Q,, 



PENDULUM. 

parallel to the horixon, is the axis of oscil- 
lation. Pendulums receive different de- 
nominations, according to the materials 
of which they are composed, or the pur- 
poses they are intended to answer. A 
single weight attached by a string, &c.,is 
called a simple pendulum ; but, in order to 
counteract the effects of variations of 
temperature upon the suspending me- 
dium, several contrivances have been 
adopted, under the name of compensation 
pendulums; these again take particular 
names, according to their form and ma- 
terials, as the gridiron pendulum, the mer- 
curial pendulum, the lever pendulum , &c. 
The gridiron pendulum is composed of 
any odd number of rods, so connected that 
the expansion or contraction of the one 
Bet of them is counteracted by that of the 
other. The mercurial pendulum consists 


of one rod with a vessel containing mer- 
cury at the lower end, so adjusted in 
quantity that whatever alterations take 



GRIDIRON MERCURIAL 

PENDULUM. PENDILUM. 

place in the length of the pendulum, the 
centre of osculation remains the same, 
the mercury ascending when the rod de- 
scends, and vice icrsd. Our clocks tue 
nothing more than pendulums, with 
wheel work attached, to register the 
number of vibrations, and with a weight 
or spring having force enough to coun- 
teract the retarding effects of friction and 
the resistance of the air, and when the 
pendulum is so adjusted as to beat or 
vibrate 60 X 60 - 3600 in an hour, 
it is called a seconds pendulum, and 
its length at London is thirty- nine and 
one-eighth inches. This length vanes with 
the latitude, in consequence of the varia- 
tion of the foiee of gravity. 

PuN'rTRAi e. The most sacred part of 
an ancient temple, which usually con- 
tained an altar, dedicated to Jupiter Her- 
cseus,the supposed protector of its sanct ity . 

Pen'etrama. Small chapels in the in- 
nermost part of Homan houses, dedicated 
to the Fenates,&c. , In which was deposited 
whatever was deemed most valuable. 

Pkn'guin. In ornithology, a name first 
given by the Dutch to the Aptenodytes 
of the south, to indicate the oily nature 
of their fat. See Aptknodvtes. 

Pfmcil'late, Lat. penctllium, a pencil. 
In zoology, when a part supports bundles 
of diverging hair. 

Penitentiary. 1. A presbyter in the 
ancient Christian church, whose business 
was to hear confessions, and award pri- 
vate penance, in cases where it was un- 

advisable to censure publicly. 2. An 

office at the Court of Home, In which are 
examined and delivered out the secret 
bulls, graces, and dispensations, relating 
to cases of conscience. 3. An officer is 
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some cathedrals, vested with power from 
the bishop to absolve, in cases reserved to 

him 4 . A house of correction, where 

offenders are confined for punishment and 
reformation, and compelled to labour. 

Pen'itents. In Roman CathoUc coun- 
tries, certain religious fraternities, dis- 
tinguished by their particoloured gar- 
ments. 

Pennat'oea. The sea-pen or feather : a 
genus of zoophytes, distinguished by a 
double set of branches, extending from a 
calcareous axis, like the vanes of a quill. 
They float about in the waters of the 
ocean, just as the wind and current may 
direct them. 

Pen'nieorm, from penna, a feather, and 
form ; having the form of a feather. Ap- 
plied to muscles when the fibres pass 
obliquely outwards on either side from a 
tendinous axis. 

Pen'non. In heraldry , a small pointed 
flag, borne by a gentleman. When knight- 
hood was conferred upon him, the point 
was out otf, and the square flag that re- 
mained was a banner. 

Pen'n y, plu. pence. An ancient English 
silver coin, but now a copper coin : the 
twelfth part of a shilling. The penny 
was the first silver coin struck by our 
Saxon ancestors- it weighed 22$ grains 
troy, being the 240th part of thoir pound. 

Pen'nyweioht. A troy weight, the 
20th part of an ounce, and equal to 24 
grains. 

Pensioner. Literally, one who re- 
ceives an allowance. At Cambridge and 
Dublin Universities, however, it is ap- 
plied to students who live at their own 
expense. 

Pen'stock. A sluice or floodgate, serv- 
ing to retain or let go at pleasure the 
water of a mill-pond, &c. 

Pemtacap'solah, from trtert, five, and 
capsula, a capsule. Having five capsules 
or cells. 

Pkn'xachord, from trivn, five, and 
%o$ri, chord. A musical instrument hav- 
ing five strings. 

Pentacoc'cous, from irtrrt, five, and 
coccus, a berry. Having five united ceils, 
with one seed in each : five-seeded. 

Fentacre'nus, from «m, five, and «n- 
crinus. A genus of acephalous zoophytes, 
of which there are few known living 
species, but vast quantities are found 
fossil in the lower oolite formation, and 
especially in the lias. The animal is so 
named from the pentagonal formation of 
its vertebral column. 

Pentacros'tic, from mart, five, and 
acrostic. A set of verses so disposed as to 
have five acrostics of the same name in 
five divisions of each verse. 

Pkntadac'tyl, from xtert> five, and 
$&*ct/Aos, a finger; having five fingers. 


1. Applied to leaves. 2. The five- lin- 

gered fish, common in the East Indian 
seas, and marked with five black, streaks 
on each side, resembling the prints of five 
fingers. 

Psk'tagoh, from srim, five, and yam*,. 



an angle. A geometrical figure having 
five sides and as many angles. 

Pen'taoraph. An absurd orthography 
of Pantograph (q. v.). 

1'entagy n'i a, from {*•* vn , five , and yveff, 
a female. An order of plants having five 
pistils m a hermaphrodite flower. 

Pentahe'dron, 1 From rriert, five, and 

PentaS'dron. )|W,a base. A figure 
of five equal sides. Ptmtahedral, having 
five equal sides. 

Pen'tahkxahe'drai.. Having five 
(tevti) ranges of faces, one above ano- 
ther, each range consisting of six faces, 
that is, hexahedral. 

Peniam'kter, from inert, five, and 
jut r(oe, measure. A sort of ve^se in an- 
cient poetry, consisting of five feet. The 
first two feet may be either dactyls or 
spondees, the third always a spondee, 
and the two last always anapests- A 
pentameter verse subjoined to a hexa- 
meter constitutes what is called elegiac. 

Pentan'dria, from rtert, five, and 
ctvrjf, a male. The 
name of a class of 
plants in the sexual 
system of Linnaeus, 
embracing those 
which have herma- 
phrodite flowers and 
five stamens. 

Pentan'guear, 
from srim, five, 
and angular. Five- 
angled. 

Pkhtapbt'alous, from xivti, five, and 
xirdkoe, a petal : flve-petalled. 

Pewtaphvi/lous, from srim, five, and 
ptAAos, a leaf : five-leafed. 

Pentarper'mous, from trim, five, and 
(rmt/xet, seed: five-seeded. Applied to 
capsules. 

PsN'xAsxiLa, from rtvrt, five and 
3 s 
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rrvkee , a column. A building having 11 ve 
columns in front. 

Pen'tateuoh, from rtvrs, five, and 
«rtv%o;, a book. A name for the five books 
of Moses. 

Pen'tathlon, from asm, five, and 
cLBkos, exercise. The five exercises per- 
formed at the Grecian games ; wrestling, 
boxing, leaping, running, and playing at 
discus. 

Pen'tecost. II tmxotrrt), from atm- 
ewrflf, fiftieth. 1. A solemn festival 
among the Jews, so called because cele- 
brated on the fiftieth day after the six- 
teenth of Nisan, which was the second 
day of the passover. It was also called 
the feast of weeks, because it was cele- 
brated seven weeks after the passover. 

- ~2. Whitsuntide. 

Pen'telic Marble. A beautiful variety 
of Parian and Carrara marble, named 
from Mount Pentelieus, near Athens, 
where it was quarried. 

Pknt'-roof, Pr. pente , a slope. A roof 
formed like an inclined plane, the slope 
being all on one side . called also a shed- 
roof. 

Penult', 1 Lat. pens ultima, almost 

Pen ul'tima. Mast. In grammar and 

prosody, the last syllable but one. 

Pf.num'bra, pens umbra, almost a 
shadow. A partial shade observed on the 
margin of the perfect shadow in an 
eclipse. It arises from the great rotative 
magnitude of the sun. 

Peon . In the East Indies, a footman or 
foot-soldier ; hence pawns at chess. 

Pepbri'no Marble. A calcareous stone 
found in the environs of Rome, something 
of the nature of Travertino. It is sup- 
posed to be the ancient Saxum Albanum. 

Pfp'lum. An upper garment worn by 
the females of Ancient Greece. 

Pe'po, from a tarot, to ripen. In botany 
(1.) the Gourd ( Cucurbita pepo ) ; (2 ) a 
fleshy succulent seed-vessel, the seeds of 
which are inserted into the sides of the 
fruit. 

Pep'per, Sax. peppor, Lat. piper. 1. In 

botany, see Piper and Polygonum. 2. 

The berry or fruit of different plants, es- 
pecially of the gonera Piper and Capsicum, 
having an aromatic, hot, pungent taste. 
Used for seasoning, &c. The common 
sorts are (1.) blackpepper, the fruit of the 
Viper ntgrum, a creeping plant, cultivated 
in India, Siam, and the Eastern Islands. 
(2.) White pepper, made by blanching the 
finest grains of the black pepper. (3.) 
Cayenne pepper is produced by several spe- 
cies of Capsicum, common to both Indies : 
the best Is the bird pepper, imported from 
the West Indies. It is the produce of the 
C. baccatum, an annual plant. The Guinea I 
pepper, the produce of the Capsicum an- I 


nuum, is also highly valued. What is 
called Cayenne tapper, in commerce, is, 
however, an indiscriminate mixture of 
the powder of the dried pods of seven or 
eight species of capsicum. (4.) Long pepper 
is the produce of the Piper longum, a per- 
ennial of Malabar and Bengal. (5.) Ja- 
maica pepper is the produce of the Myrtus 
pimenta. See Pimento. 

Pep'per Dulce. The Fucus pinnatifldus, 
often eaten as a salad. It tastes like 
cresses. 

Pi p'permint. The Mentha piperita, an 
indigenous plant. It has a more pene- 
trating smell than the other mints, and a 
strong pungent taste, glowing like pepper ; 
hence its name. 

Plp'pkrwater. A liquor prepared from 
powdered black pepper. 

Per. A Latin preposition, signifying 
by. 1 . Used in many phrases, as per 

annum, per cent., &c. 2. In Chemistry, 

it is used as a prefix to oxide, to denote the 
furthest decree of oxidation which does 
not confer the property of acidity, a» per- 
oxide of mercury ; and to the names of 
acids, where acids have been discovered 
containing still more oxygen than those 
whose names end in ic, perchloric and. A 
salt formed by the union of an acid with a 
peroxide, is termed a per salt, as the ptr- 
nitrate of mercury. We have also per- 
iodides, p«r-ehlorideB, &c., on the same 
principle. 

Peracu'te, Lat. peracutus. Yery acute. 
Applied to diseases when very severe. 

Perambula'tor. Surveying wheel. 

| An instrument for measuring roads, &c., 

1 where only moderate accuracy is required. 
As the great wheel turns round it com- 
municates motion to a set of toothed 
wheels, which again move indexes or 
hands upon a dial-plate, and thus legister 
the number of revolutions made by the 
wheel of the instrument , and knowing 
the circumference of this, the distance 
passed over is consequently known. The 
registering part of the machinery is 
sometimes attached to the wheels of car- 
riages let on hire, to show the distance 
driven. 

Per'bend, or Thorough. The term 
applied to the heading-stones of a wall 
whon they are carried through the whole 
thickness : if the stones only reach a part 
of the way through, they are termed 
binders. 

Per'ca. The Perch. A genus of acan- 
thopterygious fishes, and the type of the 
family Percoxdet, Cuv. The species are 
numerous. Name, at^xp p Text's cc 
rtfxvof, black; quia ntgris maculis est 
varius. 

Perception. In logic, the first act of 
the mind, which consists in the reception 
of ideas through the medium or instru 
mentality of the senses. 
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Perch. 1. In ichthyoloqy, tee Pkkca. 

• — 2. A measure of length equal to 5jt 
yards : a rod or pole 

Perch lor'atb. A salt formed by the 
union of the perchloric acid with a base. 

Pkhcht-or'ic Aub. Oxychloric Acid. 
An acid consisting of 1 equivalent of chlo- 
rine and 7 equivalents of oxygen, con- 
densed into a colourless liquid of sp. gr. 

1 6. It is obtained by distilling perchlor- 
ate of potash with an equal weight of 
sulphuric acid, diluted with a fourth of 
water. By redLtillation with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, the perchloric acid 
may be obtained in a solid form, and 
crystallised. The discovery of this acid 
is due to Count Stadion. 

Pehcos'sion, from pcrcutio, to strike. 
The striking of one body against another. 
The centre of percussion, in any body, or 
system of bodies revolving about a point 
or axis, is that point which, striking an 
immoveable object, the whole mass is 
brought to rest in equilibrio, without 
acting upon the centre of suspension In 
a straight stick, of uniform thickness, 
the centre of percussion is two-thirds 
of the length of the stick from the axis 
of motion. Percussion caps are little eaps 
containing minute portions of fulminating 
powder, to be fixed on the nipple of a 
percussion lock, to ignite the powder in the 
barrel of the musket, 'when exploded by 
the stroke of the hammer or dog-head. 
Loeks adapted to explode tire arms, &c. 
by these caps are called percussion locks. 

Pere La Chaise. The name ol a cele- 
brated cemetery, in Paris, laid out in 1804. i 
It was formerly the chief seat of the 
Jesuits’ establishment in France, and was 
presided over by Pore La Chaise, Con- 
fessor of Louis X IV. 

Peren'nial, Lat. perennis, from per, and 
annus, a year. Lasting naturally mote 
than two years. Applied to plants, the 
stems of which perish annually , but the 
loots last more than two years. The term 
is sometimes used in the sense of per- 
petual, or never ceasing, as a perennial 
stream, spring, &c. 

Per’fect N r whkr, is a number equal to 
the sura of all its divisors. 

Perfo'uate, Lat. perjoliatus, from per, 
and folium, a leaf. Applied to plants, the 
leaves of which surround the stem at 
their base. 

Per'forate*. One of Linnteus’ natural 
orders of plants, comprehending such as 
have their leaves perforated with small 
holes. 

P Ka'rORATE , Lat. perforates, penetrated. 
Applied to leaves through which the 
stems pass, and also to those penetrated 
with small holes. 

Peroame'h eods, Lat. pergamena, parch- 
ment. In entomology, when a part resem- 
bles parchment. 


Pfrucn'mah. In the Past Indies, a 
subdivision of a district answering to 
the Pnglish hundred. 

Pe'ki. In Persian mythology , the peris 
are the descendants of fallen spirits, ex- 
cluded from Paradise until their penance 
is completed. 

Per'ianth, Lat. perxanthium. The 
calyx properly and commonly so called 
when it is contiguous to, and makes part 
of, a flower, from about, and ctvOos, 
a flower. It has many forms. 

Peri'bolos, srtfi, and /3 ahXes, I cast. In 
architecture, an inclosure entirely round 
a temple, surrounded by a wall. 

Peuicar'dium, from irift, around, and 
xee$ia, the heart. The membranous bag 
which surrounds the heart, and the arte- 
rial and venous trunks connected with 
it. It contains a liquid which lubricates 
the heart. 

Per'u arp, Lat. perirarptum. The seed- 
vessel of a plant. From <r*£< , about, and 
Karros, seed. 

PEuicHu/nuM, from about, and 
%euT*i, a hair. A scaly sheath investing 
the iertile flower, and consequently the 
base of the fruit-stalk, of some mosses. 

Periohon'drium, from Ti^i, about, and 
a cartilage. The membrane 
that covers a cartiluge. 

Pericra'mttm, from trip, about, and 
x^avtov, the cranium. A membrane 
covering the outside of the cranium, and 
corresponding to the periosteum of other 
bones. 

Per'i drome, from around, and 

a course. That part of a temple, 
or other like edifice, between the perip- 
tcre and the wall, and which served 
among the Greeks as a promenade. 

Per'igee, from near, and yn, the 
earth. A term in the ancient astronomy, 
opposed to apogee, and signifying the 
nearest approach of the sun, or any of 
the planets, to the earth. In modem 
astronomy, the term perihelion is used, 
because it is not the sun but the earth 
which is in motion. 

Perh/y'hxim, tr&gi, and ywy, female. 
The areeolate body formed in the genus 
carex by two bracteap. 

PERjo'ij.otrs, from xtft, around, and 
yt/vvi, a female. Applied to the stamens 
of flowers, when they grow out of the 
corolla, calyx, or perianth, or are not in 
any way joined to the seed-vessel. 

Pehihe'uon, ) fr om jtiji, near, and 

Pi kihe'lh m, 1 *jAioy, the sun. That 
point of the orbit of a planet or comet 
wherein it is nearest to the sun, being 
the extreme of the transverse axis nearest 
3 a 2 
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the focus* in which the sun is placed : op- 
posed to aphehon. 

Pirim'kier, from rsgi, around, and 
jbttrgtw. to measure. The sum of the 
boundary lines of any figure. In circular 
figures, the terms circumference and 
periphery are commonly used. 

Pbr'iod. from <r»§/, about, 

and a way. A circuit: hence — 1. 
In astronomy, the time in which a planet 
or satellite makes one revolution in its 

orbit. -2. In chronology, a series of 

years by which time is reckoned ; a re- 
volution of time, at the end of which 
things comprised within the calculation 
shall return to the state in which they 
were at the beginning ; as the Calippic 
period, the Dionysian pertod, the Julian 

period. 3. In grammar, a complete 

sentence ; also the point which marks 

the termination of a period, thus ( . ). 

4. Figures are sometimes marked off into 
periods of three places for convenience of 
reading large numbers, as £800,000,000 of 
national debt. 

Period'icals. In literature, a general 
name for all those publications which 
appear at regular intervals, whether de- 
voted to genpral information or to some 
particular department of science. News- 
papers, magazines, journals, and reviews, 
are all periodicals. 

Pbriodic'ity. The disposition of cer- 
tain phenomena to recur at stated times 
or periods. 

Perioj'ci, ] ITegisixoi, from ! 

Prrice'cians. ; about, and olxoc, a house- 
Neighbours : inhabitants of the earth 
who live in the same latitude, but in op- 
posite longitudes. The term has been 
extended to all who live in the same 
latitude. 

Periophthal'mdm, from -rJfi, about, 
and the eye. A name for the 

nictitating membrane of the eyeB of birds 
and fishes. 

Perios'teum, from trt y, about, and 
earner, a bone. The membrane which 
invests the external surfaces of all the 
j bones, except the crowns of the teeth. It 
I is called pericranium on the cranium; 
periorbita on the orbits; perichondrium 
when it covers cartilage ; and pendes- 
mium when it covers ligament. 

PERIPATETICS, from JTE^TartW, to 
walk. An ancient sect of philosophers, 
followers of Aristotle, so named because 
they disputed while walking up and 
down the Lyceum at Athens. 

Periph'ert, from m$i, about, and 
fife*, to bear. The circumference or 
bounding line of any curvilinear figure. 

Pbriphoram'thxum, from to 

encircle, and a.»0o { , a flower. A kind of 


involucre, in which the bracts are nume- 
rous, closely packed, and parallel to one 
another. 

Peripneu'mony, Lat. peripneumonia, 
from trtei, and arvtv/uMv, the lungs. In- 
flammation of the lungs. 

Per'ipi'ere, from about, and 

srrt§ 0 v , a wing. A range of columns sur- 
rounding a temple, and distant from the 
wail an intercolumniation. The vacant 
space is termed a pendrome, and the 
temple having such periptere is denomi- 
nated a peripteral. 

PerirhanterTon (Gr.), from trtfi- 
paiva), to sprinkle. Lustrnl vases placed 
at the entrance of the ancient temples. 

Peris'cii. Ih^urxtot- Periscians : in- 
habitants of either frigid zone, where the 
sun, when in the summer signs, moves 
round about the horizon without setting, 
and consequently their shadows in the 
course of their day turn to every point of 
the compass: jtjji, around, and crxta, 
a shadow. 

Pe'hisperm, from «-i ft, around, and 
seed. A thick, farinaceous, 
fleshy, or horny part of the seeds of plants, 
either entirely or only partially surround- 
ing the embryo, and inclosed within the 
investing membrane. It corresponds to 
the albumen of Gartner. 

Peristal'tic. n^HTrcchTizof- Spiral : 
vermicular or worm-like, from jrifi- 
trrthher, to contract. Applied to the ver- 
micular motion of the intestines, by which 
they propel forward their contents. 

Per'istome, from met, around, and 
erropiM, a mouth. The fringe-like mem- 
braneous margin which in many mosses 
borders the orifice of the capsule or theca. 

Per'ibtvi.e, from about, and <m>- 
\es , a column. A range of columns within 
a court or building, as the internal co- 
lonnade of an hypacthral temple. 

Perists'toie, from about, and 
trutrroXri, contraction. The time between 
the systole or contraction of the heart, and 
its diastole or dilatation. 

Pkrito'nbum, l lUeiTovauor, from art^i, 

Periton-k'om. ) about, and rovev,to ex- 
tend. A strong simple membrane, by 
which all the viscera of the abdomen are 
surrounded, to prevent friction and re- 
tain them in their proper position. 

Peritro'chitjm, from rtfi, around, and 
T t°X°s> a wlieel - A wheel or circle con- 
centric with the base of a cylinder, and 
moveable together with it about an axis. 
The axis, with the wheel and levers fixed 
in it to move it, constitute that mecha- 
nical power called axis in peritrochio. See 
Wheel and Axle. 

PerTwinkle. 1. In conchdogy, the sea- 
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snail, or Turbo lit tortus, Lin. 2. In bo- 

tany, a species of Yinea. 

Pkr'mit, from permetto. A license or 
instrument granted by the officers of ex- 
cise, authorising the removal of goods 
subject to excise duties. Permits are one 
of the useless nuisances of our excise 
laws. 

Permcta'tion. In algebra , the arrange- 
ment of any determined number of ob 
Jocts in all possible orders, after each 
•ther. 

Per'nts. A genus of birds of prey: the 
honey-buzzards, separated by Cuvier from 
the kites. Order Acnpiircs, Lin., family 
Dturtur, Cuv. 

Perora'tion, from per and oro, to pray. 
The concluding part of an oration, where 
the speaker recapitulates the principal 
points of his argument, and urges them 
with greater earnestness. 

Perox'ide. See Per. 

Perpendic'ui.ar, Lat. perpendicularis, 
relating to a plumb-line (perpendtculum) , 
from per and pendeo, to hang. A perpen- 
dicular line, or a perjiendieular , means in 
common language any line falling at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon, 
that is, extending from some point in a 
right line towards the centre of the earth 
or centre of gravity. 

In geometry, a per- 
pendicular is any 
line falling at right 
angles on another 
line, or making equal 

angles with it on 

cither side. In gun- 
nery, the name is given to a small instru- 
ment for finding the centre line of a piece 
of ordnance, in the operation of pointing 
it at an object. 

Pruri ndic'ctlar Lift (on canals). A 
contrivance for passing boats from one 
level to another. 

Pfr'eetual Mo'tion. Motion that gene- 
rates a power of continuing itself indefi- 
nitely. Every body in nature, when in 
motion, would continue in that state, and 
every motion once begun w ould he per- 
[ petual, but for the operation of some ex- 
ternal causes, as friction, gravity, &c. ; 
but since no absolute power can be gained 
by any combination of machinery, to 
counteract these causes, it follows that a 
perpetual motion can never take place by 
any purely mechanical contrivance, yet 
this is a problem which has engaged the 
attention of many ingenious, though ill- 
educated men. 

Perpet'ual Screw. A screw which 
acts against the teeth of a wheel, and 
continues its action without end 

Perfetu'jtv. 1. In law , is where, if all 
that have an Interest join in the convey- 
ance, yet they cannot bar the estates. 
— — 2. lu annuities, the number of years 


in which the simple interest of any prin 
cipal sum will amount to the same as th« 
principal itself. 

pEK'r yen -walls. The name given to 
two walls in Fotlieringhay church, 
which divide the body of the church 
from the aisles. The origin of the name 
does not appear to be known. 

Pkr'ron (French). A staircase lying 
open or withoutside the building , moi c 
properly the steps in front of a building, 
which lead into the first story, when this 
is raised above the level of the ground. 

Per Nartum. By a leap, at once. 

Pfr 8*. 1. Of its own nature ; i. e. in 
virtue of its own entity, as the sun gives 

light per se. 2. By Itself; as when a l 

body is distilled without the addition of 1 
any other matter, it is said to be distilled ( 
per se. 

Per'seus 1. In mythology, a hero, the I 

son of Jupiter. 2. In astronomy, a | 

northern constellation. 

Pfr'btan Berries. A yellow dye drag, 
the fruit of a Persian variety of the 
Hhamnus mfectonus, which grows m 
Persia. See Berries of Avignon. 

Peh'sian Wheel A wheel used for 
the purposes of irrigation, and usually 
equipped with floats on its circumference, 
and turned by the stream in which it is 
placed, but turned by animal power when 
the water in which it is worked is stag- | 
nnnt. Upon its rim are buckets sus- 
pended, which are filled with water at , 
the lowest point, and empty themselves 
into a receiver at the highest point, from I 
which it is conveyed away in canals. This 
is one of the cheapest and most efficient ! 
modes of raising water to small eleva- I 
tions, and requires neither nicety in 
construction, nor attention in working, i 
especially where a running stream is | 
obtained. It is much used in the East. i 

Peu'manb. In architecture, the same as [ 
Caryatides (q. v.). According to some, the | 
male figures only are called Persians, and i 
the female figures Caryatides I 

Persis'tent, Lat. persistent. Perma- 
nent. Applied to flower-cups which re- I 
main long after the flower. Also, in 1 
j optics, to the duration of the impression I 
! of light upon the retina of the eye, after 
the removal of the source of the light. 

I Per'kon, Lat. persona. 1. A mask used 
by actors on the stage, from per and sonus, 

! sound. The term is now used to denote a 

human being. 2. In grammar, the agent 

which performs, or the patient which 
suffers, the action expressed by the verb, ' 
and hence, also, we apply the word person I 
to the termination or modified form of the 
verb used in connection with the persons, 
as the verb is in the first, second, or 
third person. Such verbs are usually de- 
nominated personal terbs. 

Person k'tm. A natural order of plant# 

3 b 3 
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in Linnaeus's natural method, character- 
ised by being: fetid, poisonous, and aro- 
matic, with personate corollce. 

Per'sonatk, Lat. personatus, from per- 
ona, a mask. A term applied to mono- 
petalous flowers of an irregular form, the 
corolla having an oval appearance, with 
the lahia closed. 

Perspective, from perspicio, to see 
through. 1. A term, in drawing and paint- 
ing, for the science by which objects are 
ranged upon a plane surface, as in a pic- 
ture, according to their appeal ance in 
their real situation. This embraces throe 
subjects: lines, which determine the out- 
line ; the chiaro-'scuro, which shows the 
relief, and the color, which gives the 
true appearance. The lines form what 
we call the design, and the colouring , in 
conjunction with the design, constitutes 
the art of painting , consequently we may 
divide perspective into linear and aUrtal. 
The first is a branch of mathematics, and, 
as such, is subject to principles which are 
rigorously demonstrated : it shows how 
lines which define figures appear to the 
eye of the spectator, according to the 
point on which the eye is fixed, and the 
distance of the objects. Atrial ptrspechvc 
is so numed because it is the effect of the 
vaporous air which is interposed between 
the different objects, diminishing by its 
colour the tones in proportion to its 
greater or less quantity, and the distance j 
of the planes of the picture in relation to 
the eye. Perspective, generally, divides 
itself into projection, tchnography, ottlw- 
graphy, scenography, and stereography 
(q v ). 2. A terrestrial telescope. 

PeiisJ'ira'tion , from per spiro, to breathe 
through. The vapour secreted by the 
extremities of the cutaneous arteries from 
the external surface of the body It is 
called sensible when it becomes visible in 
the form of very small drops (sweat) ad- 
hering to the skin , and insensible, when 
it passes off in the form of invisible 
vapour. 

Pprturba'tion. In astronomy, the de- 
viation of a celestial body from its theo- 
retical elliptical orbit, caused by the at- 
traction of other bodies. 

Peruvian Bat.sam is the produce of the 
Myrozylon Peruiferum. a tree of Peru, &c. 
See Balsam. 

Peruvian Bark. Cortex Peruvianus. 
See Bark and Cinchona. 

Pe'sade. Fr. pessadc. The motion of a 
horse when he raises his fore quarters, 
and keeps his hind feet on the ground, 
without advancing. 

Pen's Ant, from irurtru, to soften. A sur- 
gical instrument or application of many 
forms, for introducing into the vagina, to 
support the uterus. 

Pet'al, Lat. petalum, and Gr. rtraAor, 


from trtreue, to expand. The name of 
each of the coloured leaflets of the corolla 
of a flower. In monopetalous flowers the 
coiolla and petal are the same. 

Petaloi'deus, tnrahov and utiof- Any 
organ like a petal In texture or colour 

Pft'ard (French). A warlike engine, 
made of metal, and shaped like a sugar- 
loaf. It is loaded w ith powder, and fixed 
on a madrier or plank, and exploded 
against gates, barricades, &c., to break 
them open. 

pETAu'Rrs. A genus of Marsupialia, 
established by Shaw, to receive the, flying 
phalangers of New Holland. Name from 
TTiraka*, a leaf, and ov^ec, a tail ; the skin 
of the flanks being more or less extended, 
which enables them to sustain themselves 
momentarily in the air, and make great 
leaps, hke the flying squirrels among the 
Hodentia. 

Pete'ciua. An Italian word, commonly 
used in the Latin plural from petechias, to 
denote the purple spots which appear on 
the 8k in in some malignant fevers. 

Pet'iolar, Lat. petwlans. Fixed to tho 
petiole or leaf-stalk. 

Piti'oi.ate, Lat petiolatus. Having pe- 
tioles or loaf -stalks. 

Pf'iioi.t, Lat. petiolus. The footstalk 
or leafstalk of a plant. 

Peti'tio Principii. In logic, the tak- 
ing of a thing for true, and drawing con- 
clusions from it as such. This is what is 
termed, in common parlance, “ begging 
the question.” 

PiT'RrL. A name for all those storm 
birds forming the extensive genus Procel- 
larta, Lin. See Prooellaria and Peleca- 

N GILES. 

Peirifac'tions, Lat. petra, stone, and 
facto, I make. Otherwise called organ- 
ised fossils, organic remains. The con- 
version of vegetable and animal matter 
into a stony substance. 

Petrobru'stans. The followers of 
Peter dc Bruys, a heretic of the 12th 
century. 

Petrole'n e, from petra, stone, and oleum, 
oil. An oily liquid, of a pale-yellow co- 
lour, and Sp. gr. 0 891, obtained by distil- 
ling about 151bs. of the bitumen of Boche- 
broun, in the department of Bus ltliin, 
with about 22 imperial gallons of water. 
The bitumen itself is viscid, has a deep 
brown colour, and is employed, around the 
locality where it is found, as grease for 
machinery, under the name of stone oil. 

Petro'i.eum, from petra, rock, and 
oleum , oil. A mineral oily substance, 
which flows from the clefts of rocks, and 
in different places at the surface of tho 
earth. It is usually, at the temperature 
of this country, about the consistency <>f 
tar, has a reddish-brown colour, but be- 
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comes black by exposure to the atr, and 
is then called mineral tar. In places 
where it occurs plentifully, It is used as 
oil for lamps, ag in the Burraan empire, 
where, in one locality, there are said to 
be between 500 and 600 wells, yielding 
annually 400,000 hogsheads of petroleum. 
It is composed of several oils, a little 
oleine and stearine, resin, with a brown 
indifferent substance in solution. By dis- 
tillation it yields naphtha, 8p. gr. 087. 
Smell bituminous. 

Pet'roeine. A substance obtained from 
the petroleum of Rangoon, by Professor 
Christison. It is the same substance as 
that previously discovered by M lteichen- 
bach, and named Paraffine (q. v.). 

Fetrom'yzon. The lamprey, a genus of 
fishes. Order Chondropterygn branclius 
fins , Cuv. Family CycloUomi , Dumeril 
Name from mrgoe, a stone, and /uu^aeu, 
to suck, as these fishes habitually fix 
themselves by suction to stones and other 
solid bodies ; they attack the largest 
fishes In the same way, and are finally 
enabled to pierce and devour them. 

PEtkosi'i.ex, chert or rock flint: petra, 
rock, and silex, flint. A fusible variety 
of homstone , according to some authors, 
the same as clinkstone; others again 
makp it compact felspar. 

Pet'ty. In law, formerly written petit, 
French for small. A petty constable is one 
subordinate to the high constable. A 
petty jury, in distinction to grand jury, 

I consists of 12 freemen empannellod to try 
' causes at the bar of a court. Petty ser- 
I jeanty is a tenure of lands of the crown, 
| by rendering annual service of some im- 
plement of war, as a bow, arrow, sword, 
Ac Petty treason is the crime of killing 
a person to whom the offender owes duty 
1 or subjection. 

I Petuntze', ) The Chinese name ( pe - 
I Petcntsb'. I tunt - ze ) of the fusible 
earthy matter of their porcelain, analo- 
. gous to our Cornish stone. It is a va- 
I nety of felspar. 

j Pet'worth Marbeb. Sussex marble. A 
limestone of various shades of colour 
, occurring in the weald clay, and composed 
I of the remains of fresh-water univalves, 

I shells of the paludina, and crusts of the 
Cypris faba, united into a compact marble 
by a gangue of calcareous matter. 

PEucx'DANtJM. Sulphur wort or hog’s 
fennel. A genus of perennial plants. 
Pentandria — Digynia. Name from vrtvxy, 
the pine-tree, on account of the shape of 
its leaves. The officinal hog’s fennel (P. 
officinale) and the meadow saxifrage (P. 
silaut) are indigenous species , the others 
belong to the continent and the other 
European isles. 

Peotinqb'rian Map (Germ.) A map of 
the roads of the ancient Roman world. 


written on parchment, and supposed to 
have been constructed about the year 226. 

Pew'ter. A factitious metal, used in 
making plates, dishes, spoons, and se 
veral other domestic utensils. The alloy, 
generally speaking, consists of tin and 
lead, with sometimes a little zinc, cop- 
per, or antimony, according to the pur- 
poses for which the metal is designed The 
sorts known in commerce are plate, triple, 
and ley-pewter ; the first is the hardest, 
and is used for plates and dishes , the 
second is used for beer-pots , and the third 
for the larger wine measures. The name 
is obtained from Norman, peautre. 

I'fzi'za, a genus of fungi. The name ( 
was used among the Greeks to denote j 
such fungi as grow without any stalk or i 
apparent root. 

Phjenoo'amous, from tpaittu, to show, 
and ydyeo^, marriage. An epithet for 
such plants aB have the stamens and 
ovarium distinctly visible. 

Fha'vton. 1. In mythology, the son of 
Phoebus and Clymene, who, having rashly 
undertaken to drive the chariot of his 
father for a day, set fire to the world, for 
which Jupiter precipitated him into the 

Po by a thunderbolt. 2 A light open 

carriage on four wheels, and drawn by t wo 

horses. 3. The tropical bird : a genus 

known by two long and narrow feathers 
which flow from their tail, and which 
at a distance resemble so many straws 

Phaoeden'ic, from payee, to cat. An 
epithet for any tilceration which spreads 
rapidly , also for escharotics. 

Phai.a'.'n v. The Moths • a genus of noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera. Name, pdXaiset, 

“ quae noctu lucernis advolat.” 

Ph.vlan'gers. In zoology (seePHALAN- 
oista). 

Phat.an'oes, pi. of phalanx. The smal’ 
bones of the fingers, and the toes of ani 
mals and birds are called phalanges. 

Phai ANois'rA. The Phalangers : a genus 
of Marsupialia of many species, natives 
chiefly of the Moluccas and New Holland. 
The genus is now subdivided into Pha- 
langista, Cuv., or Balantia, llliger, or the 
true Phalangers and Petaurus. Khaw, or 
Phalangtsta, llliger, or the Flying Pha- 
langers. 

Pha'i.anx, paXay^, a battalion. 1. In 
the ancient warfare, a huge square com- 
pact mass of troops, of 8000, drawn up m 
close order, with their shields joined and 
pikes ranged across. The term is now 

more loosely applied. 2. The plural of 

the term, phalanges, is used to denote the 
small bones of the fingers and toes. 

Phal'aris. Canary-grass- a genus. 7V»- 
andria — Jhgynia. The P. canariensis, the 
seed of which is the food of canarv birds, 
is the British type. Named from the 
paXa^og of IBoscorides. 
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Ph alar opb The name of several spe 
cies of aquatic fowls, inhabiting the 
northern latitudes of Europe and America 
Their flesh is oily and unpalatable 

Philus A genus of fungi, named 
after the pakkos of the Greeks which it 
closely resembles The Morel fungus and 
stink horns are species 

Phanerogamic from pavt^ee manifest 
and yaifMs, marriage An epithet for 
plants in which the stamens and ovarium 
are distinctly visible opposed to crypto 
gamte 

Phan tasm, pavra<r/xa fiom pavrau^u, 
to appear The imaginary perception of 
some object which is not reallj picstnt 
the lesult of disease of the eye or sen 
soiium 

Phantasmagoria In optics, denotes 
remarkable illusions or combinations of 
phn itasma arising fiom the applicati m 
of the magic lantern exhibited s mietnm s 
on a giaml scale in the public nails of this 
country and I ranee 

Pharisees Hcb phrtras separated A 
sect among the Jews, who pritended to 
pcculiai holiness 

Phakmac fo ia, from pae/ucotyov a 
medicine and toiiu, to make Ihe ut 
of preparing medicines also a book ef I 
directions for the compositnn of me di 
cines, approved of by medical practition 
ers and published by authority 

Phab(S A lighthouse thus named 
from a etlebr ited one c n a sm ill island 
ne ir the p irt of Ah \ nidi in m lgypt 
leek ned one of the seten wondeis oi the 
we ilel 

P ii avis noe ai Belonging to or affect 
ing the ph n vnx 

Pharync itis Inflammation of the 
membrane which forms the ph uynx 

Phartnootcmv fiom pa^vy^ and 
n fjcvu to cut The operation of cutting 
into the pharj n\ 

Phartnx pa^vy% The muscular bag 
at the back part ol the miuili tl o use of 
which is to receive the mestie ited 1 i id 
and convey it into the oesophagus where 
it terminates 

Ph ascoi om vs A ge nus of M irsupialia 
established by Gcoffioy to receive the 
Wombat found in Kings Island on the 
South of New Holland It is is large as 
a badger feeds on grass, lives in burrow s 
and is mueh esteemed for its flesh Name 
from patrxukw u pouch, and /xus a rat 

Ph ask octis 1 he Kidnpy be m a genus 
of papilionaceous plants Jjtadelphta 
Decandrta Name from parrjkos a little 
ship or galliot, which its pods somewhat 
resemble 

Phases (plural of phasts), parts from 
peuvu to shme, appearances Applied, 


in astronomy, to the various appearances 
of the moon, Venus, Mercury, Ac , at dif 



feient times The diagram exhibits the 
pi ise s of the moon 

1 ii vsi an ilia A genus of Mollusea 
estallished by Lamarck in the orelei IV 
tv dranrhiata familv Ito hmda Cuvier 
Ihe spe cies inhabit the Indi in ocean and 
are mueh sought aftei by collectors on i 
account of the beauty or their colours 
N une dim of phosi tnus a pheasant 
1 h ASIAN ix a pucriae.vo$ pheasant A 
family e f Gallin iceous bnels 
Ph as inis A genus of Gallin iceous 
buds the pheasants now diwdod into 
nil ms suhge ne n such as 0 alius (our 
common c oe k and he n) of w hie h se ve i al 
wild species ire known phtasints pi > 
pc ily so called as the common pheasant 
of 1 uropt g Id and silver pheasants rf 
( hina <SLc Tutgtp n &e Cuvier lie 
n ime latriavos suppostd to be from the 
liver I basis in Asia 

l ii ei i an mm m A genus of herbaceous 
plants Ptntandrxa — Dtgyma Name fiom 
pikkog thecoik tree and avhpog male 
because it floats upon water like cork 
The watci iennel (P aquatirut ) a nar 
eotie aud poisonous plant, is theBntish 
type 

Phi ilof las tics, from ptkko,, cork 
wood and xkounrat, to mould The art o» 
modelling in cork 

Phfn icine A brownish black sub 
stance (when dry) obt lined from indigo 
bj the action of sulphuric acid md thus 
named by Mr W lium but called be 
Bcizelius purple of tndtg > It dissoh s 
readily in water and alcohol, and both 
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solutions are blue; bur from these solu- 
tions it is precipitated by any saline 
substance. 

Phenomenon. $ouvofAitov, appearance ; 
(petm/MM, to appear. Something ob- 
served ; something discovered to exist : 
used most commonly in the plural, as the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies. The 
term often denotes an unusual appearance. 

Phe’on. In heraldry , the barbed iron 
head of a dart. 

Philadei/phes : I love ; et$i\<pos, 

brother. A secret society said to have 
existed in France during the government 
of Napoleon. 

Philadei/phus. The Syringa, or Mock 
Orange. A genus of permanent plants. 
Icosandria—Monogynia . N ame from pXtee, 
to love, and etbi XQos, a brother. Temperate 
climates. 

Philan'thropinism. A system of edu- 
cation on natural principles, mainly 
founded on the notions of Locke and 
Kousseau. 

Phiup'pjc. A discourse, or declama- 
tion, full of acrimony. The name was 
originally given to an oration of Demos- 
thenes against rhilip, king of Macedon, 
and subsequently came to denote any such 
orations, such as those of Cicero against 
Mark Antony. 

Phii/mot, from Fr. feuille morte, a dead 
leaf. Coloured like a dead leaf. 

Philoi/ogt. i’lkohoyios ; <piA»a»,tolove, 
and Xoyof, a word. Primarily, a love of 
words : a desire to understand the origin 
and construction of language. It is now 
u«ed, in a more general sense, to denote 
what the French call Belles litres, and 
includes grammar, rhetoric, poetry, his- 
tory, and criticism. 

Philosopher's Stone. A wonderful 
substance, the discovery of which was the 
principal object of alchemy. It waH sup- 
posed to have the power of transforming 
all the baser metals into gold, and of 
curing all diseases. The appellation of 
stone is of modern date : no mention is 
made by any alchemist that the substance 
sought was of a lapideous nature. 

Philos'opht. <$>i\o<roQicc, from (ptkau, 
to love, and aropas, wisdom. The love of 
wisdom. The term is now used, generally, 
to denote an explanation of the reason, or 
an investigation of the causes, of all phe 
nomena both of mind and of matter. 
"When applied to any particular depart- 
ment of knowledge, it denotes the collec- 
tion of the general laws or principles 
under which all the subordinate pheno- 
mena or facts relating to that subject are 
ranged. Thus, that branch which treats 
of nature is called natural philosophy, or 
physics ; that which treuts of man, as 
a moral creature, is called moral philo- 


sophy, or ethics ; that which treats of him 
ns an intellectual being is termed intel- 
lectual philosophy, or metaphysics. 

Phlebi'tis, from a vein. Inflam- 
mation of a vein. 

Phleb'orragt, from (pXi'vf/, a vein, and 
priyvofM, to break out. A rupture of a vein. 

Phlegma'bia, inflammation : from <pkt- 
y&, to bum. The disease popularly called 
puerperal tumid leg has been named by 
Dr. Hull Phlegmasia Bolens. The term 
Phlegmasia is also used by Dr. Cullen to 
designate an order of diseases in the class 
Pyrexite. characterised by pyrexia, topical 
pain, and inflammation ; the blood, after 
venesection, exhibiting a buffy coat. 

Phleu'mon, from pktyw, to bum. An 
inflammation of the sort called healthy in- 
flammation. 

Phle'um. Cat’s-tail. A genus of gra- 
mineous plants. Triandria—IHgynia. Most 
of the species are British, among which 
are the Timothy-grasses, varieties of the 
meadow-grass. 

Phloois'tic. 1. Pertaining to phlo- 
giston. 2. Inflammatory. 

Phi.oois'ticated Air. Nitrogen was so. 
called by the old chemists, because it was 
found neither to be inflammable nor a 
supporter of combustion. 

Phlorid'zink, from bark, and 

root. A bitter-tasted principle, 
which exists in the bark of the trunk and 
roots of the apple, pear, cherry, and plum 
trees. Composition Ci4 He Oa, It is the 
Phloridzite of Dr. Koninck. 

Pho'c* The 8ea)s. A genus of Mam- 
malia ; order Carnaria; family Carni- 
vora ; division Amphibia. The Phocse 
live on fish, always eat in the water, and, 
when they dive, close their nostrils by a 
sort of valve. The Common Seal (P. vi- 
tuhna, Lin.) is from three to five feet in 
length, of a yellowish gray, spotted with 
brown. Common on the coasts of Europe. 

Phocen'ic. Appertaining to the dolphin. 
Phocenic acid is obtained from phocenine 
by saponification. Composition Cso His ()«. 

Pho'cenine. A peculiar fatty matter, 
obtained from the oil of the porpoise 
(Delphinium phocatna, Lm.). It yields pho- 
cenic acid by saponification. 

Phcenicop'terus. The Flamingo. A 
genus of birds. Order Grallatoria ; family 
Macrodactyli. Name ^uwxoTTi^, red- 
winged ; Qotuxog, red, and arises, a 
wing, the bird being well characterised by 
its general red plumage. The species of 
the eastern continent and that of America 
seem to be different, although both am 
named P. ruber by naturalists. 

Phie'nix, <p«w|. I. A fabulous bird, 
of which wonderful stories are told. It 
was of the size of an eagle , its head was 
finely crested ; the feathers of the neck 
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were brilliant like gold, and those of the 
tail were purple and carnation down. 
There could only be one such bird in the 
world at a time. It lhed 1000 years 
according to some, and 500 according to 
others , after which it died, but sprung to 

life again from its own ashes. 2. The 

Date Palm-tree, a genus of nine species. 
Durcia — Trxandria. All the species are 
natives of warm climates , that which 
affords the dates of commerce is the P. 

dacty if era. 3. In astronomy, one of the 

southern constellations, so called after 
the example of the Arabians, who were 
acquainted with it, under the appellation 
of the Griffin or Eagle, from the most re- 
mote antiquity. 

Pholada'bia. A family of marine bivalve 
shells, in the arrangement of Lamarck, of 
winch the genus Phulas is the type. 

Pho'las. A genus of molluscs. Order 
Acephaln testacea , fumily Inclusa. The 
si. ell is bivalvular, and convex towards 
the mouth. Name ipaXocs, from tpuhioc, 
a burrow, the pholados inhabiting 
canals which they excavate, some in 
ooze and others in stone, like the I.itho- 
domi, Petricolae, &c., and hence popularly 
called stone-borers They have a pecu- 
liarly agreeable flavour. 

PiiONtT'ic Writing, tpatrri, sound. That 
writing in which the signs represent 
, sounds. 

i Phon'icb, from iporog, sound. The doc- 
1 trine of sound , otherwise called acoustics. 

I Phon'olite, from Qovoq, sound, and 
1 A iOof , stone. Another name for clinkstone. 

I Phonot/ooy, from povoq, sound, and 
i A tryesy discourse. The doctrine of the 
sounds and tones of the human voice. 

. Phor'mium. Flax-lily, or New Zealand 
I Flax. A genus, llexandna — Monoyyma. 
One species a perennial New Zealand. 
Phorono'mia, 1 Or. (pg^ai, to carry, and 
P horon o'mt. a law. A term 

used to denote the science of motion, by 
some of the older mathematicians, e.g. 
Hermann’s work entitled Phoronomta, 
scu de Vtrtbus et Mottbus Corporum Solt- 
dorum et Liquidorum (Amster. 1716). 

Phorono'micb. The English word for 
Phoronomta (q. v.). The term being less 
expressive than the word mechanics, now 
in general use to denote the science of 
moving bodies, has been laid aside by 
modern writers. 

Phos'oenb, from (pets, light, and y tv met, 
to produce. See Chdoro-carbonic Acid. 

Phos'phates. Salts formed by the union 
of the phosphoric acid with the salifiable 
bases. 

Phoh'phite. A salt formed by the com- 
bination of the phosphorous acid with a 
base. 

Phobpborss'cemcx. The luminous ap- 


pearance presented by phosphorescent 
bodies. The phosphorescence of sea- 
water, occasionally observed, arises from 
the presence of vast numbers of micro- 
scopic medusas which float on its surface. 

Phosfhor'ic Acid. An acid formed by 
the oxygenation of phosphorus. It exists 
abundantly in the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms. In the mineral king- 
dom we meet with phosphates of lead, 
iron, copper, manganese, &c. In the ani- 
mal kingdom the basis of all bone is 
phosphate of lime, and this substance 
forms a large portion of testaceous co- 
verings. Phosphoric acid is always 
formed when phosphorus is burned in at- 
mospheric air or in oxygon. 

Phos'phoroub Acid. When phosphorus 
and corrosive sublimate act on each other, 
at an elevated temperature, a liquid called 
protochlortde of phosphorus is formed. 
Water added to this resolves it into mu- 
i latic and phosphorous acids : a moderate 
heat expels the former, and the latter 
remains associated with water. 

Phos'phorus, from light, and 

<?*£», to bear. A substance regarded as 
elementary, having never yet been de- 
composed. It is yellow and translucent ; 
melts at 90° F., and boils at 550°. In the 
atmosphere, at common temperatures, it * 
emits white fumes, which in the daik 
appear luminous : it is acidulous, and 
results from the slow oxygenation of the 
phosphorus. When heated in the air to 
about 148°, phosphorus inflames, and con- 
tinues to burn, with much dense white 
6inoke, which is phosphoric acid. It is 
obtained from bones by a chemical pro- 
cess. 

Phosphovin'ic Acid. A crystallisable 
acid, formed by the re-action of phos- 
phoric acid and alcohol. Composition 
Phg 05 + C4 H6 O. 

Phob'phuret. A compound formpd by 
phosphorus with a combustible or metallic 
oxide. 

Phos'phuretted Hydrogen. Hydro- 
guret of phosphorus. A gas procured by 
presenting phosphorus to nascent hydro- 
gen, as by heating phosphorus in a solu- 
tion of caustic potassa. It inflames spon- 
taneously in atmospheric air, chlorine, 
and nitrous oxide. 

Photogen'ic Drawing. The name 
given by the discoverer, Mr. H. F. Talbot, 
to a process of making pictures by the 
action of the light of the sun: whence 
the name, from pa>e , light, and <ytvyeta>, 
to produce. The process is this : a slip of 
paper is brushed over with a solution of 
nitrate of silver, and dried in the dark ; 
it is then placed in a camera- obscura, 
properly adjusted before the object (as a 
building) whoso image is to be taken. In 
a few minutes, more or less (according to 
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the strength of the light), the picture is 
made, and to fix it, it is only necessary to 
immerse the paper in a solution of sul- 
phato of potash. A simpler picture may 
be made (as of a leaf, feather, or the like), 
by simply placing the object between the 
prepared paper and the pane of a window 
exposed to the sun. Chromate of potash, 
also, may be used in the preparation of 
the paper, instead of nitrate of silver, and 
for botanical drawings it is preferable. 

Photom'etkr, from $cus, light, and 
/(Alrosa*, to measure. An instrument or 
apparatus for measuring the intensity of 
light. Instruments for thi9 purpose have 
been invented by Count Rumford, M. de 
Saussure, Mr. Leslie, and others, but they 
are all very defective. A very convenient 
photometer, for solar light, may bo made 
by means of paper prepared as for pho- 
togenic drawings, as by exposure to the 
light for given times, slips of this paper 
will readily afford a comparative measure 
of the photic intensity of the rays which 
fall upon it; and as mechanism may be 
easily adapted to the constant shifting of 
the paper, so that only a very small but 
definite portion of it shall be exposed for 
a known length of time, the shades upon 
it may be reduced to a scale, and numeri- 
cally estimated. The instrument will thus 
be rendered self- registering, and attended 
with few sources of error. 

Photom'ztry, and purvey, mea- 

sure. The science which treats of the 
measurement of light. 

Photoph'obt, 1 from pa/?, light, and 

Photophob'ia, J tpoGiu, to dread. In- 
tolerance of light, arising from too great 
sensibility of the retina of the eye. 

Pho'topsy, 1 from^aif, light, and 

Photop'bea, j vision ; lucid vision. An 
affection of the eye in which the patient 
perceives luminous rays, ignited lines, 
coruscations, &c. 

Phrasb, expression. In music, 

a short melody, in which a complete 
musical idea is not expressed. 

Phra'try. A subdivision of Athenian 
citizens. 

Phren'ic. ${tyixo$- Belonging to the 
mind, or to the diaphragm. The term is 
now only used in the latter sense. 

Phreni'tis. Phrensy. In- 

flammation of the brain (regarded as the 
seat of the mind, the mind). 

Ph kenol'ogy, from mind, and 

bereft discourse; the doctrine of the 
mind. The term is now restricted to that 
particular view of the constitution first 
promulgated by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; 
in which it is believed certain portions of 
the brain called organs minister to dif- 
ferent faculties, propensities, and senti- 


ments of the individual. The intellec- 
tual powers are assumed to reside in the 
anterior parts of the brain, the senti- 
ments in the middle, and the animal pro- 
pensities in the posterior parts. That 
the general principlesand scope of phren- 
ology are true, seems to be generally ad- 
mitted ; but much doubt still exists with 
regard to the details. 

Phryga'nka. A genus of neuropterous 
insects belonging to the family Plictpmnea, 
and called papilionaceous flies by Reau- 
mur. They frequent ponds, and their 
nymphs are aquatic. 

Phrygians. An early sect of heretics, 
who abounded in Phrygia. 

PuxHis'is. from <pQto>, to con- 

sume. Pulmonary consumption. 

Phylac'tery. $vXax'n 3 g< 0 v> from 
Qvhettmu, to preserve. An amulet worn 
about the person, to prevent disease. 

Phi'iz, ipvXvi, tribe. The tribes into 
which Attica was anciently divided. A 
superintending officer, named a phylarch, 
was appointed to each tribe. 

Phil' lade. The name given by the 
Piench geologists to clay -slate, from 
<pvXbo{, leafy. 

Phyl'lite, from tpvXhov, a leaf, and 
Xidot stone, a petrified leaf. 

Phy'ma, from <pv a>, to produce. 1. A 
tubercle. 2. A genus of cuticular dis- 

eases, of which anthrax is a species. 

Ph YLLo'niA, fvbbey, leaf. The petioles 
of certain leafless plants, which perform 
all the functions of leaves. 

Phyllo'doce. Asub-genus of Nereides, 
distinguished by their broad leaf-like 
branchiae, from which they are named 
Qvbhov, a leaf, and trabicula. 

Phyj losu'ma. A genus of Crustacea 
belonging to the family B*peltata (q v.). 
The species inhabit the Atlantic Ocean 
and Oriental Seas. 

Phi sa'lia. A genus of hydrostatic 
Acalcpha resembling an extremely large 
oblong bladder, whence the name from 
(pva-oeu, to inflate. The animal swims on 
the surface of the sea in calm weather; 
mid its touch is said to stiug and bum 
like the sea-nettle. 

Phvs'alite. Pyrophvsalite. A sub- 
species of prismatic topaz,so named from 
$v<rct*i, to inflate, because it intumcsce# 
with hpat. 

Phys'cony, from Qutrxuv, a big- bellied 
fellow. Enlargement of the abdomen, of 
which there are several species, denomi- 
nated from the viscus in which the en- 
largement takes place. 

Physe'tfr. A genus of whale-fish, the 
Cachalots, known by a very voluminous 
head, the superior portion of which con- 
sists almost entirely of large cavities, 
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filled with an oil, which becomes fixed as 
it cools, and which Is known in commerce 
by the name of spermaceti. The substance 
called ambergris is a concretion formed 
in the intestines, during certain states of 
disease. The names physeter and physalus 
signify blown, from po<raa>, to blow. See 
Cachalot. 

Phys'ical. Pertaining to nature, or 
natural productions. 1. Opposed to 
mental and moral, as physical force, educa- 
tion, &C. 2. Opposed to mathematical, 

as a physical lever, that is, an actual and 
real lever, having thickness and weight, 
which a mathematical lever is supposed 

to want. 3. Opposed to chemical, as the 

physical properties of a mineral. -4. Op- 

posed to metaphysical. 

Phys'ico Theol'ogy. Theology Ulus- j 
trated and enforced by physical science. 

Phys'icb. The doctrine of natural 
bodies, their phenomena, causes, and 
effects, with their various operations, 
affections, &c., otherwise called Natural 
Philosophy See Philosophy. 

Physioo'nomies. Indications in the 
countenance which serve to indicate the 
state and disposition of the mind and 
body, and which being described and 
treated in their causes and effects, give 
rise to physiognomy (q. v.). 

Physioq'nomy, from porn , nature, and 
y*u/j,ri, opinion. The art (called a science 
by some) of discerning the character of 
individuals by their countenances, ges- 
tures, and other external peculiarities. 
It consists in the study of what is gene- 
rally termed expression. The spurious 
physiognomy of Lavater, however, con- 
sists in attempting to establish, with 
mathematical exactness, a correspondence 
between the disposition of the individual 
and the sine and contour of particular parts 
of the face and body, as the nose, lips, &c. 
It is a mass of nonsense, with a particle 
of truth. 

Physioo'notype. An apparatus for 
taking an exact imprint of the face or 
other part, lately invented at Paris. It 
consists of a plate pierced with numerous 
minute holes, through each of which a 
wire passes freely, so that the whole has 
much the appearance of a brush. When 
a figure Is applied against the ends of the 
wires, they yield, and their ends remain 
imprinted on a very exact mould, which, 
however, is not of much value. 

Physiol'ogt, from pom?, nature, and 
hoyoc, discourse. That branch of natural 
knowledge which relates to the laws of 
life and the functions of living beings, 
whether animal or vegetable. Gortohoyt* 
in its original meaning is synonymous 
with natural philosophy, and in this sense 
it was used by the Greeks. 

Phyteu'ma. Rampion. A genus of pe- 


rennial plants. Fentandria—Monogynia. 
Name from pvrtso*, to sow, because of its 
rapid increase. The horned rampion is 
the British type. 

Phytel'ephas. The Tagua plant: a 
genus inhabiting America. Name from 
pvrosa, a plant, and iXt pat, an elephant, 
in allusion to the great size of its fruit, 
the milk of which hardens into a sub 
stance like ivory. 

Phytog'baphy, from poros, a plant, 
and ygctpt], description. Description of 
plants. 

Phytola'cejb. A genus of plants. De- 
candna — Decay ynia. Name from poros , 
a plant, and Xaxxx, gum-lac, of which 
it Is the colour. There are seven species, 
but the Virginian poke, Pork-physic, red- 
weed, or American nightshade, is the 
best known. 

Phytoi/itb, from pores, a plant, and 
, stone. A fossilised plant. 

Phytoi/ooy, from poros, a plant, and 
hoy a, discourse. Another term for Bo- 
tany. 

Phyto'phaoa, (pores , a plant, and petyot, 
I eat. A tribe of cetaceous animals, 
synonymous with Herbivora. 

Phytoph a'gous, ^v>roy,and payai, I eat. 
Plant-eating. 

Pi' a Ma'ter. A thin vascular membrane 
which lies under the dura mater, embraces 
the brain, and adheres to its surface. 

Pia'no. In Italian music, signifies soft, 
as contrasted with forte, loud: hence 

Pia'no-for'te. a musical instrument, 
resembling the harpsichord (of which it 
is an improvement), in which the tone is 
produced by hammers, instead of quills, 
upon the strings. Of all the keyed in- 
struments, the piano-forte seems to merit 
the preference, on account of its superior 
tone, sweetness, and variety, as all shades 
of piano and forte may be produced upon 
it, without the harsh scratching of the 
quills, so disagreeable in the harpsichord. 

Pi'arists. A religious order, founded 
at Rome in the 17th century, devoted to 
the purpose of education. 

Piab'tre. A Spanish silver coin, equal 
to the American dollar, and worth 4«. 3|d. 
nearly. 

Piaz'za (Ital.). A portico, or continued 
archway, supported by pillars. 

Pib'roch, O&el. piobaireachd, pipe-music. 
A wild irregular species of music, peculiar 
to the Highlands of Scotland. It Is per- 
formed on the bagpipe, and is adapted to 
excite or assuage passion, and particu- 
larly to rouse the martial spirit of the 
i clans. 

Pica. 1. The magpie, a small species of 
corvus, prized for its beautiful plumage, 
the greater part of which is black and 
silky, reflecting purple, blue, and gold 
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the belly is white, and there is a large 
spot of the same on the wing. Its eternal 
chattering has rendered it notorious. In 

Scotland it is named the pyet. 2. In 

printing, a large species of type, probably 
named from htera picatn, a great black 
letter at the beginning of some new order 
in the Liturgy. The name pica, or pye, 
was also formerly given to an ordinary, 
table, or directory, for devotional pur- 
poses, but for what reason does not ap- 
pear. — — 3. Depraved appetite, with 
strong desire for unnatural food , so named , 
because the magpie was thought to be 

subject to this disease ! 4. Firm formed 

the second order of birds in the system of 
Linnams. 

Pic'amare. A thick oil, one of the six 
new principles discovered by M. lteichen- 
bach in wood-tar. It has an ir.support- 
ably bitter taste, from which it is named - 
piceam amaram, the bitter principle of 
pitch. 

Picar'ds. A fanatic and immoral sect, 
who sprung up in Eohemia, in the 15th 
century. 

Pice. Small copper coins in the East 
Indies. 

Pick'et, Pr. piequet. 1. In military af- 
fairs, a guard, consisting of a small num- 
ber of men, who do duty at an outpost to 

prevent surprises. 2. In fortification, 

pickets are sharp stakes sometimes shod 
with iron, used in laying out ground, or 
for pinning the fascines of a battery. 

Picnm'ir m. A genus of herbaceous 
plants. Syngenesia ; Poly, cequahs. Prance 
and llarbary. 

Pic'route, from arixfo?, bitter, and 
KtOo(, stone. A green-coloured mineral, 
chiefly composed of carbonate of magnesia, 
aud so named from its taste. 

Ficrouch'bnite. The bitter principle 
of the Vartolarta amara , a lichen which 
grows in great abundance on the bark of 
the beech: tnx^of, bitter, and lichen. It 
Is a neutral substance, insoluble In water, 
but very soluble in alcohol : crystallises in 
octahedrons with a rhomboidal base. Sp. 
gr. 1*176. 

Pic'romel, from <riK^og, bitter, and 
fM\, honey. The black bitter principle of 
bile is so named by M. Thenard. 

Picrotox'ine, 1 The substance to 

Picrotox'ic Acid. ) which the Cocculus 
indteus, the fruit of the Menispermum coc- 
culus owes its deleterious qualities : from 
e?, bitter, and remixes, poiBon. It 
forms acicular crystals, dissolves in water 
and alcohol, and does not combine with 
acids, and hence is not an alkali, as 
was supposed when it was named piro- 
toxic. From the experiments of MM. 
Pelletier and Couerbe, on the other hand, 
it appears that picrotoxine is capable of 
combining with alkalies, and therefore 


approaches nearer the character of an 
acid than a base: it Is sometimes in con 
sequence named picrotoxic acid, and the 
compounds which it forms are accordingly 
pirrotoxates. 

Picts’ Wall. Adrian’s Wall. An an- 
cient wall, begun by the emperor Adrian, 
a.d. 123, on the northern boundary at 
England, from Carlisle to Newcastle, to 
prevent the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots. 

Pktttres'qtje. All objects which afford 
fit matter for the imitation of the painter. 

Pik, 1 1. Among printers, types mixed 

Pye. i or unsorted. 2. See Pica. 

Piece In commerce, a definite quantity 
of cloth, according to its kind. The pieces 
of some piece-goods are much longer than 
; others. 

Pikd'mont Trof'kle. In botany, the 
Lycoperdon tuber or Trubs, a solid fungus 
of a globular form, which grows under 
| the surface of the ground. 

Pieokoit (Fr.). In architecture, a pile 
or square pillar partly inserted in a wall. 

Pieno (It.). In mime, signifies that all 
the instruments are at that place per- 
forming. 

Pie'pow'der (corrupted from Fr. pie- 
poudre, from pied, tool, and poudre, dust, 
or pied puldreanx, a pedlar). An ancient 
court of record in England, incident to 
every fair and market, of which the 
steward of him who had the toll was the 
judge. It had jurisdiction of all causes 
arising in the fair or market. 

Pier, Fr. pterre. A strong erection, 
jutting into the sea, extending either in 
a curved or straight line, constituting a 
harbour for protecting shipping and other 
craft. Piers are generally constructed of 
strong masonry, supported on the out- 
side by large fender piles driven into the 
ground, and strongly framed together by 
several rows of cross pieces. The piers of 
a bridge are the wall or masses from 
which the arches spring. In buildings, 
generally a pier is a strong flat buttress, 
projecting from the face of a wall ; the 
term is also applied to any wall inter- 
posed between two windows or other 
openings. 

Pierced. In heraldry, when a charge 
is represented as perforated. 

Pi'etists. A sect of Protestants who 
sprung up in Germany, in the latter part 
of the ITth century, professing great piety 
and strictness of life. They despised learn- 
ing and cultivated mysticism. 

Piezom eter, from j vitiee, to press, and 
measure. An apparatus for as- 
certaining the compressibility of water. 
The best piezometer is that of CErsted, 
described in Mosley's Illustrations of Me- 
chanics. 

Pig (of lead). About 150 lbs. 

Sc 
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"P r iron Crude Iron The melted 
Iron from the smelting furnace J8 con 
ducted Into moulds or furrows made m 
sand, the large mass wlkh sets m the 
muo one Is called by the Huknun a 
sow and the lesser one arc pigs and these 
are known in commerce as pig or crude 
iron 

Pig misnt Lat ptgmentum 1 A paint 

or colour, usually of a solid form 2 I n 

anatomy, a mucous substance found in 
the eye as the pigment of the iris w hit h 
c ivers the posterior surf ice of the iris and 
takes the name of men fiom its rosem 
blance in colour to the gripe and the 
pigment of the chototd membrane which 
covers the anteri ir sui fate of that mem 
brane and 13 generally named the pig 
mentum nigrum or the Illicit pigment 
Pionct * irth nut I he bulbous root 
of the Bunium bulho rr sternum Llil so 
called because pigs arc fond it it 

Pike 1 A mihtiry weipen consist 
ing of along wooden shaft with a Hit 
steel head pointed Its use am »g sil 
diers is now superseded by the b nonet 

2 A tish the 2?s or hums Guv \ irr 

&e f iund in almost all the fitsh waters 
of Europe Its usual length l about two 
feet but they are freque ntly t iund weigh 
ing 30 lbs in the lakes of the north of 
England It is one of the most vora 
cious and destructive fishes in exist! nee 
but very palatable food It takes its 
name from its long snout 
Pilaster, Fr pilastre A square co 
lumn, sometimes insulated but oftener 
set in a wall and show ing only the fourth 
or fifth part of its thu km ss 
Pilchard Gipsy herring A fish the 
Chipea ptlchardus Cuv larr &c , which 
closely resembles the he rung but is 
shorter and thicker It is rarely found 
on the British shores except on the coasts 
of Cornwall and Devon where art the 
principal pilchard fisheries 
Pilk 1 Lat pda a hi ap as a pile of 
balls The ancient architects gave the 
name jnlee to those square blocks place d 
upon the epistvlia for supp irtmg the 
timbers of the roof and like w use to but 
tresses built against the walls of a mole 

2 Lat palm a stake or beam cf tim 

her driven into the ground to f >rm the 
foundation of buildings, piers of bridges 
&c , when the ground is soft or loose 
Amsterdam and some other cities aie 
wholly built on piles Pil s or as they 
are sometimes called, pile timbers are 
driven by a machine called the pile dm 
mg machine or pile engine It consists of 
a frame of timber 30 or 35 feet lmg, 
placed in an upright position and having 
a slide between the timbeis of the frame 
for the ram (a heavy iron w 1 ight) to be 
drawn up and run down The inm is 
raised by a rope or chain passing over a 


pulley, fixed to the top of the framing by 
means of the mechanism of a common 



crane called a crab und when it has ar 
rived at the highest p mt it is clis n 
g igi d fiom the hi k fr m w hie h it is sus 
pended by a contiivinoe called the 
monkey and descends with great fir e 

upon the head of the pile 3 Pile is Uso 

a name given to the arms side of a cc in, 
the head side being called the cross 
Hence the phrase cross and pile This 
application is derived by metonymy from 
the pile or puncheon used in stamping 
figure s on coins - — 4 In heraldi y, an oi 
dinary represented wedge shaped 
Pile wort A plant the Ranunculus 
ficarxa the root of which is reckoned a 
specific for the pile s 
Pillar 1 An 11 regular and rude c 0 
lunm I he supporters in feaxon Nor 
man and G thie aiehitecture ui pillais, 
not columns but in r million lingmge 
the terms column and pillar me often used 

synonymously 2 In conrholoyy the 

columella or perpendicular centre which 
extends from the base to the apex in 
most spiral shells 

Pi l 1 net An instrument of punish 
ment consisting of a frame of wood 
erected on posts made to coniine the 
head and hands of a criminal in order to 
expose him to public view and render 
him publicly infamous Ihis mode of 
punishment was ab dished in 1816 mall 
cases except perjury and it has now 
fallen altogether into desuetude 
Pilose, Lat ptlosus, hany Applied 
very generally in natural history 
Pi lot A name applied either to a par 
ticular oftkei serving on board a ship 
during the eouise of a voyage and hav 
mg the charge of the helm and the ship s 
route 01 to a person taken on board at 
any particular plate for the purposo of 
conducting a ship through a river, road, 
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or channel, or from and into a port. It 
is in the latter sense that the term pilot 
is now usually applied. 

Pi'lot-Fi'iH. Pilot mackerel. A spe- 
cies of the genus Cenironotu.%, Laccp. The 
name owes its origin to the fact that this 
fish follows vessels to seize upon what 
may fall from them, and, as a similar 
habit is observed in the shark, it has 
been said that the former acts as a guide 
or pilot to the latter. The fish is not 
above a foot long. 

1’i'tUM. A missile weapon used by the 
Roman soldiers It was a sort of dart 
thrown by the hand. 

Pimr'lia.. A genus (or rather tribe of 
numerous genera) of coleopterous inserts 
belonging to the family Melasoma. The 
species inhabit the countries situated 
around the basin of the Mediterranean, to 
western and southern Asia and Afiiea. 

Pi u'kmtk, from 'ti/juavi, fat. A vai iety 
of steatite coloured by chrome, and so 
named from its greasy feel. 

Pimin'tv, from pimienta, the Spanish 
for pepper. The generic name of the All 
spice or Pimento tree. Class Icosandna ; 
order Monnqt/ma This beautiful tree is a 
j native of Jamaica. It is the Myrtus pi 
m ‘iifrt, Lin., and the Einpnin pimento, 
l)e ( kind. 

Pimkn to. Allspice or Jamaica Pepper. 
The fruit of the Pimento ojfiemahs. See 
Pinh.HTi. The berries are plucked wh< n 
green, dried in the sun, and sent to Eu~ 
lope in hags and hogsheads, where they 
are sold at about fourpenee to fivepenee 
per lb , exclusive of threepence duty. A 
single tree will sometimes produce 100 lbs. 
of the dried berries. 

PtwVmtNEL. In botany , the Anagallis 
arwnah. The Water Pimpernel is a spe- 
cies of Veronica punptnella, Eurnet Saxi- 
frage. A genus of herbaeeous plants 
Pnitondricv—Diyynia. Name, quasi Inpi- 
nella, from the double pinnate order of its 
leaves. Pour species are indigenous • the 
roots of the P saxtfraga are used m medi- 
cine. The Anise plant {P. annum,) is a 
native of Egypt. 

Pin. This is a small bit of wire, com- 
monly brass, with a point at one end and 
a spherical head at the other, requiring 
for its completion no less than fourteen 
distinct operations. (1.) straighteuing the 
wire ; (2.) pointing, (3 ) cutting the wire 
into piu-lengths; (4.) twisting the wire 
! for the pm heads ; (5.) cutting the heads, 
I (il.) annealing the heads, (7.) stamping 
| or shaping the heads; (8.) yellowing or 
[ cleaning the pins; (9) whitening or 
j tinning; (\0.) washing; (11.) polishing; 
(12.) winnowing; (13.) pricking the pa- 
per to receive the pins, (14.) fixing the 
pins in the papers. In Chinese diplo- 

macy, a petition from foreigners to the 
emperor of China or any of his deputies. 


Pinaiothe'ca, <r a picture, and 
riQyiju, I place. In ancient architecture, 
an apartment for the reception of pictures. 

Pin and Web. An old vernacular name 
for an opacity of the cornea of the eye. 
Pinan'o, (The Malay name for the 
Fi.nan'g. j betel-nut (Areca catechu). 
Pin'cers. A sort of tool used by arti- 
ficers for drawing nails, &c. The upper 



cut represents the shoemaker’s pincers; 
the under, the joiner’s. 

Pi nc m deck. A species of brass, in- 
tended as an imitation of gold, and used 
in the formation of watch cases, and arti- 
cles of a like description. It is also named 
tombac (Spanish), and sometimes similar 
and petit-vr (French). 

Pimj 1. In botany, see Pinos. 2. 

The wood of the pine or fir-tree, of which 
several kinds are known in commerce. 
(1 ) Stofch pine, the wood of the Pmus 
suhcstns.n native of most of the northern 
p trts of Europe. It is the most durable 
of all the pine woods, and is exported 
I rum Mormon and Sweden under the name 
of redo nod Riga exports a considerable 
quantity, under the name of musts and 
spars ; the first sort being eighteen inches 
and upwards in diameter, and seventy or 
eighty feet in length, and the latter less 
than eighteen inches in diameter [2.; 
Spruce pine, of which there arc three r)><> 
eies — the Norway spruce (PmM nines) , 
white spruce (Pmus alba < ; and black 
spruce (Pmus nigra). These trees rise in 
straight stems from 150 to 200 feet, and 
yield the timber known as u hue fir or 
deal. The white and black spruce gro" 
in America. (3) White or Weymouth 
pine, tue wood of the Pmus strobus, a tre - 
of North America, imported in large 
logs. <i.) Yellow pine is the wood of the 
Ptnus pteca, or silver fir-tree, a native of 
Europe. (5.) Larch belongs to the sanv 
family, 

Pin'eae. Resembling the fruit of the 
pine; as the pineal gland, a small projee 
tion at the base of the brain, about the 
size of a pea. It was whimsically ima 
gined by Descartes to be the seat of the 
soul. 

Fine- atple. Ananas. A tropical fruit, 
now extensively cultivated in the hot 
houses of this country. It is the fruit of 
the Jirumcha ananas, and sometimes 
3 c 2 
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grows to several pounds weight. Pm«- 
apple-yam is manufactured from the 
leaves of the tree : it is simply the fibrous 
part, and bids fair to rival flax. It has 
been manufactured into very fine cam- 
bric. 

Pineas'tbe. A variety of the pine, a 
considerably sized timber tree, which 
throws out large spreading arms, but is 
naked in winter. It is also named the 
cluster pine, the morentum, and wild 
pme, Ac. 

Pine-thib'teb. The Atractylis gnmmi- 
fera , the root of which abounds with a 
gummy matter, which exudes when it is 
wounded. It grows m the south of Eu- 
rope, where the flower-stalks are dressed 
with oil and used as food, and the gummy 
matter is chewed to strengthen the gums. 

Piw'ion. In mechanics, a. small toothed 
wheel, which drives, or is driven by, 
a larger onp The term primarily signifies 
the top of a feather, and subsequently the 
tooth of a wheel working into another 
wheel ; latterly a toothed spindle or ar- 
bor, into which the teeth of a wheel 
work. 

Pink, "Wei. pine. Sprightly, gay. 1. In 
botany, eee Dianthus. The Indian-pink, 
or Peruvian worm-grass, is a species of 
bplgelia, used by the Indians of North 

America as an anthelmintic. 2. For 

Fr. pmque, picked. A ship with a long 
narrow stern. Hence also ptnk-sterned . — 
—3. Dutch -ptnk is a colour of a reddish hue. 

Pin'na. A genus of marine bivalvular 
shells, belonging to the family Mytalacpa. 
Named from pinna, a plume, in allusion 
to the long silky byssus by which they are 
moored, and which has been woven into 
stockings, gloves, & c. The animal is a 
Umax. 

Pin'nace. 1. A small vessel, navigated 
with oap and sails, having generally two 
masts, tigged like those of a schooner. 

2. One of the boats of a man -of war, 

for carrying the officers to and from the 
shore. 

Pin'nacle, I<at. pinna. In architecture , 
a polygonal pillar, generally applied at 
the angles of a building, terminating py- 
ramidally, and embellished with foliage. 

Pin'nate, Lat . pinnatus. Having pinna 
or leaflets: winged. Applied to a leaf 
which has several leaflets proceeding 
laterally from one stalk. 

PiNNAT'iriD, Lat. pinnatifidus, feather- 
cleft. Applied to leaves which are cut 
transversely Into several oblong parallel 
segments. 

Pikhat'ulatb, Lat. pinnatulatus, dim. 
of pinnatus, pinnate. Applied to the leaf- 
let of a pinnate leaf, when it is again 
subdivided. 

Pint. A measure for liquids chiefly. 
The imperial pint contains 34 659 cubic 
inches ; but there was formerly a pint for 


wine, and another for beer and ale. The 
word is Dutch, and signifies a little mea- 
sure of wine. 

Pioneer', Fr. pionnier, contracted from 
piochmer, from pioche, a pickaxe, or piocher, 
to dig. Pioneers are those whose busi- 
ness it is to march with, or before, an 
army, to repair the road, or clear it of ob- 
structions, work at entrenchments, form 
mines to destroy an enemy’s works, &c. 

Pip. A disease among poultry, consist- 
ing of a w hite thin Bkin, or film, growing 
upon or under the tip of the tongue, 
which hinders their feeding. 

Pipe (Saxon). 1. A wind instrument 
of music, consisting of a long tube of wood 
or metal. Pipe i6 not now, however, the 
technical name of any particular instru- 
ment, but is applicable to any tubular 
wind instrument, and it occurs in bagpipe. 

2. A long tube, as for conducting 

water, gas, steam, &c. The large water 
and gas pipes are cast-iron , the principal 
ones are called mains, and the others 
services. The smallest sorts of services 
are generally made of some alloy, of 
which lead is the base ; but some are 
made entirely of tin, others of lead only, 

and a few of brass. 3. A measure of 

wine, equal to 105 imp. gals, (nearly), or 
126 wine gals. 2 pipes make 1 tun. In 
practice, however, the pipe varies accord- 
ing to the sort of wine it contains : thus, 
a pipe contains 188 gals, of Port, 130 gals, 
of Sherry, 140 gals, of Lisbon, 110 gals, of 
Madeira, Ac. As these are rarely accu- 
rate, it is common to charge for the 
quantity which the vessel actually con- 
tains. 

Pipe-ceay. A clay of which tobacco- 
pipes are made. It is a species of clay, 
abounding in Devonshire and other parts 
of England, employed in the manufactory 
of various sorts of earthenware. 

Pi PE-ri8H . A name common to all the 
Fistulanda, on account of the long tube 
on the fore part of the cranium, and to 
all the Sygnathi, on account of their tubu- 
lar snout. 

Pi'rER. In botany, the pepper-genus 
of plants. Dtandria—Tngynta. Name 
j rttrffi, from mrrru, to concoct, because 
by its heat it assists digestion The long 
pepper, black pepper, cIoac pepper, and 
cubebs, are all fruits of species of this 
genus. 

Pip'erink. A crystalline principle, 
extracted from black pepper, by means of 
alcohol. It is colourless, insoluble in 
water, has hardly any taste, and fuses 
at 212° F. 

Pir'RA. A genus of birds. The Mana- 
kins. Order Fassennee ; family Denttros- 
tres. The rock manakins, or cocks of the 
rock, are large birds, have a double ver- 
tical crest on the head, formed of feathers 
arranged like a fan. The adult males of 
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tho American species are of a most splen- 
did orange colour. They live on fruit, 
scratch the ground like the common hen, 
and construct their nests in the depths of 
rocky caverns 

PFhacy, an attempt. 1- In 

law, acts of robbery upon the high sens, 
equivalent to felony on land — 2. Any 
infringement in the law of copyright. 

Pirogue', Sp. piragua. A canoe formed 
out of the trunk of a tree. The name in 
America for a narrow ferry-boat carry- 
ing two masts and a leeboard. 

Pirouette' (French) In dancing , a 
rapid circumvolution upon one foot. In 
riding, the sudden turn of a horse so ns to 
bring his head suddenly in the opposite 
direction to where it was. 

Pisalphai/tum. Mineral pitch. 

Pis'cary, from piscor, to fish. The 
right or liberty of fishing in another pro- 
prietor’s waters. 

Pis'ces. The Fishes. In natural history, 
the fourth class in the systems of Li mucus 
and Cuvier. The class is composed of 
oviparous vertebra ta, with a double cir- 
culation, but in which the circulation is 
altogether effected through the medium 
of water. They form two distinct series, 
that of Fishes, property so calhd, and that 
Of the Chondropterygn, otherwise called 
Cartilaginous fishes. In the first division 
are the Acimthoplerygit, the Malaco- 
pterygii, the Lophobranihi, and the Plecto- 

gnatJn. 2 In astronomy, the last of 

the signs in the fixed zodiac, and conse- 
quently the lust of the southern and 
winter signs: marked )( on globes and I 
planispheres The sun enters Pisces about 
the 1‘Jth of February. 

Pis'cis Au-tra'ms. The Southern 
Fish. One of the old constellations. Its 
brilliant, Fomalhaut, is nearly on the 
same meridian with Markab m Pegasus. 

Pis'cis vo'i.ans. The Flying Fish. A 
constellation on the antarctic circle, con- 
sisting of 8 stars, all under the 4th mag- 
nitude. 

P is' i form , from pisum , a pea, nnd/onwn, 
likeness, pea-like. Granular iron-ore is 
called pisifonn iron -ore, from its con- 
taining small rounded masses like peas in 
size. 

Pishafhai/tum, from vrartra., pitch, and 
a<r;acATos. asphaltum. A thick variety 
oi rock-oil. See Petroleum. 

Pista'cia. A genus of trees Darrin — 
Pentandna. Name llurrcczia- supposed 
to be of Syriac origin. The trees which 
afford the mastic, Chian turpentine, and 
pistachio nuts, are species. 

Pistach'ia, or Pistach'io Nuts. The ] 
fruit of the pistacia vera, a huge tree, which 
grows in Arabia, Persia, and Syria ; and 
also in Sicily, whence the nuts are chiefly I 


brought. They are about the size and 
shape of a filbert, including a kernel of 
a pale greenish colour, pleasant, sweetish, 
and unctuous taste, resembling that of 
sweet almonds. Those imported from 
the east are the best. 

Pis'til, Lat. pistillvm, a pistil. The 
female organ of a flower, situated in tho 
centre, and forming the rudiments of the 
fruit. Linnd believed the pistil to origi- 
nate from the pith, und the stamens from 
the w'ood. 

PisTiEUF'rnous, from pistillum, a pistil, 
and /era, to bear. Pistil bearing. Applied 
to fiowers or florets which contain one or 
more pistils, but no stamens. 

Pist'ole. The name of a gold coin of 
sciernl countries. The pistole of Spain 
(of 1801) is worth 15it. Hid. . the quadruple 
pistole (of the same year; is worth (»3< Itjrf. 
The value of the pistole of Berne is 
18s. 1 ljjd ; that of Brunswick is 18s- Hid . ; 
of Geneva is 14s 2d. (new), lfis 4 Jtf (old); 
of Parma, Kb llfcf., of Piedmont, 22s 2 %d., 
and of Switzerland, 18s. 9d. 

Piht'on. A thin body of metal, or other 
solid substance, adapted to nmve within 
a cylinder, so as to run freely up and 
down, air or water tight. In the lifting- 
pump, the piston is sometimes (and per- 
haps more correctly) termed the bucket, 
being that part of the machine by which 
the water is lifted in the cylinder. '1 he 
solid-piston of steam-engines and force- 
pumps is that to which the name piston is 
strictly applicable. 

I’jsti'ors mm. The rod connected with a 
piston- that by which it is forced down 
and drawn up. 

Pi si m. The Pea: a genus of lierha 
ceous trailing plants. lhadelphua~I)eran- 
dna. Name t rtcor, borrowed from the 
Greeks. The Garden and "Wild Peas are 
cultivated in Bngland , hut tho &oa Pea 
{P mantimum) is the only indigenous 
species. 

Pitch. 1. Inspissated tar. 2. In m«- 

nr, the degree of acuti ness or gravenes? 

of a tone 3 The pilch oj a rooj is the 

inclination of the sloping sides to the 
hoi izoii. 

Pitch'blendk. A compound of the 
oxides of uranium and iron. 

Pitch si one A vitreous lava which 
occurs in veins and beds, and sometimes 
forms whole mountains. It intumcsccs 
and whitens before the blowpipe 

PiT-toAi, The coal m common use 
throughout the country, and thus named 
because it is dug out of pits 

Pit'tacall. One of the six principles 
detected in wood -tar by M ltcichenbneh. 
t It is a dark-blue solid substance, like 
indigo, and (like that pigment) when 
rubbed it assumes a copper colour, pac- 
ing (according to its degree of purity iu»o 
gold- or bra’-s jellow, so that all sub- 
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stances spread over with it appear as if 
gilded From this circumstance, it has 
been named: mrret, pitch, and xeckko ; , 
beautiful ; hence pittacall, beautiful pitch. 
Pittacall would be highly useful as a pig- 
ment, could it be procured sufficiently 
cheap. 

Pityri'asis, from trirv^ov, bran. Dr. 
W tllan’R name for a genus of cutaneous dis- 
eases, characterised bj irregular patches 
of small thin scales, which repeatedly 
fonn and separate, but never collect into 
crusts, nor are attended by redness or in- 
tlammtftion. 

Pi'u. In music, an Italian word for “ a 
little more.” It is prefixed to other terms, 
as piu allegro, a little brisker , ptu forte, a 
little bolder, &c. • 

Piv'ot (French). 1. The pin, or short 
shaft, on which a body (as a wheel) turns 

or revolves. 2. In military language, 

that soldier upon whom the different 
wheelings are made in the evolutions of 
the drill. 

Pix. 1. A Latin word for Pitch. 2. 

For Latin pixis A little box in which 
the consecrated Host is kept in Homan 
Catholic churches. 

Pizzica'to. In music, an Italian word, 
signifying that the strings of the violin 
must be pinched with the fingers. 

Pla card (Fr. and Eng.). 1. A written 
or printed paper, posted in a public place. 
It seems to have been formerly the name 
of an edict, proclamation, or manifesto, 
issued by authority ‘2. In architec- 

ture, the decorations of a chamber-door. 

Placen'ta, a cake. 1. In anatomy , a 
spongy body, which forms the medium by 
which the mother and child in the womb 
are connected 2. In botany, the recep- 
tacle of the fructification of plants. 3. 

In fossilology, the name given by Klein to 
a section of Catocysti, because the shells 
are flat. 

Placoi'dians. One of the orders into 
which fishes are divided by M Agassiz. 
The order comprises all the cartilaginous 
fishes of Cuvier, except the sturgeons. 
The distinguishing character is the irre- 
gular covering of enamel plates upon the 
skin : whence the name, srA*{;, a plate, 
and , form. Epithet, Plaeoidian. 

Pla'oal Mbi/odieb, from rXxyio!, ob- 
lique. In music, such as have their notes 
between the fifth of the key and its octave 
or twelfth. 

Plagio'stoma. A genus of sub- equi valve, 
inequilateral, oblique shells, found only in 
a fossil state, and chiefly in the chalk. 
Name from Tckxytoi , oblique, and erofjuz, 
mouth. Several species are known. 

Plain Chant. In rntrnc, an ancient term 
signifying the chief melody. 

Plain Chart. A chart wherein the 


meridians and parallels of latitude are 
straight lines. 

Plain'-saiiino. The working of a 
ship’s course on a plain chart, as if the 
earth were an extended plain. This kind 
of reckoning should never be attempted, 
except within the tropics 

Pi an. A draught or form: properly, 
the representation of anything drawn on 
a plane. In a geometrical plan, the parts 
are represented in their natural propor- 
tions ; a perspective plan is exhibited w ith 
diminution according to the rules of that 
science. The raised plan of a building is 
the elevation. The plan of a ship, ma- 
chine, &e., is a section thereof, unless 
ground-plan is the term used. The plan of 
a bastion answers to the face of the same 

Plana'ria. The name of a genus of 
intestinal worms. 

Plan'chet, Fr. planchette. A flat piece 
of metal, as the planchcts prepared for the 
coining-press. 

Plane, Lat. planus. 1. In geometry , n 
surface which coincides everywhere with 
a right line, answering to a plain m 
popular language. In perspective, gen 
metrical plane is a plane surface, parallel 
to the horizon, placed lower than the eye, 
wherein the visible objects are imagined 
without any alteration, except as to size 
A horizontal plane is a plane parallel to the 
horizon, which passes through the eye, 
or has the eye supposed to he placed in it 
A vertical plane is a plane surface, which 
passes through the principal ray, and eon 
sequently through the eye, and is pei 

pendicular to the geometrical plane. 

2. In astronomy, an imaginary surface, 
supposed to pass through any of the curves 
described on the celestial sphere. Thus, 
we speak of the plane of the ecliptic, the 

plane of a planet’s orbit, &e 3. In 

joinery, an edited tool, of which there are 
great variety for different uses, and know n 
by different names. The same principle 
is, however, common to all the sorts ■ a 
broad chisel or steel cutter, called the 
plane iron, is fixed into a hole cut obliquely 
through a piece oi wood (perfectly plane 



on one side), called thejrfan* stock, beyond 
which the iron slightly projects, leaving 
an aperture before it called the mouth of 
the plane. The common use is to shave 
wood smooth, and those adapted for this 
purpose are planes properly so called. 
Their varieties are the jack plane, about 
17 inches long , the long plane, about 26 
inches , the shooting plane or jointer, about 
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30 inches ; the smoothing plane, about 7$ 
Inches : these are called bench planes, being 
always laid on the work-bench. Besides 
those, there isa straight block, for straight- 
ening short edges , the plough, a very 
narrow plane, having an apparatus to 
1 guide it in ploughing a groove at any 
required distance from the edge of a 
board ; a dado, for similar purposes ; a 
toothing plane, with a toothed iron, for 
roughening woods for veneering ; mould- 
ing planes, with curved faces and cutting 
edges, for forming various ornamental 
mouldings, and known by the names of 
an i pcs'* hills, beads, hollows, rounds, ovolos, 
ogees, &C. ; rebating planes, for cutting out 
lcbatcs, or semi-grooves, on the edges of 
boards, and sometimes also for ornamental 

mouldings, &e. i. In crystallography, 

the Hat surfaces are called planes, or Jaces 

of the crystal. 5. In botany, see Plata- 

.\i7s. The tree known by the name of 
Plane in England, is the Sycamore, or 
Great Maple (Acer pseudo platanus). Its 
wood is valuable, being close and com- 
pact, easily wrought, and not liable to 
splinter or warp. It takes a flr>“ polish. 

Plane Table. A rectangular board 
enclosed by a frame, graduated into de- 
grees from the centre, for iinding the 
position and distance of points which are 
situated m the same plane, taking angles, 
and laying down the work of a survey. 

Plan'lt, from trhccryjrt;, wandering. 1. 
A wandering star, as distinguished from 
the fixed stars, which alwavs maintain 
the same relative positions with relation 
to each other. In this piimnry sense of 
the term, comets and satellites are in- 
cluded , but modern astronomers restrict 
tbe term to those bodies which revolve 
about the sun, as a centre, with a mo- 
| derate degree of eccentricity, thus ex- 
cluding comets, the eccentricity ot whose 
orbits is great, and satellites which re- 
volve about their primaries, as these 
primaries do about the sun The elements 
of the planets are certain quantities, which 
are necessary to be known m order to 
detormine the theory of their ecliptic 
motions. These are seven — (1 ) The du- 
ration of the sidereal revolution (2 ) The 
semi-axis major. (3.) The men tricity. 
(4 and 5.) The mean longitude of the 

f linnet at any given epoch, and the Jong- 
tude of the perihelion at the same epoch. 
(6 and 7.) The longitude of the nodes of 
the orbit with the ecliptic at a given 
epoch, and the inclination of the orbit to 
this plane. 

Plan'et Wheels. Wheels by whose 
mutual connexion a variable angular 
motion, such as that of the radius vector 
of a planet in its orbit, may be exhibited. 
The common contrivance now in use for 
this purpose consists of two elliptical 
wheels, connected by teeth running into 


each other : these wheels revolve on their | 
foci, and, while the driving ellipses move j 
uniformly, the radius vector of the other i 
has the required motion. 

Plan eta'ricm. An astronomical ma- I 
chine. See Orrfrv . j 

Pla'ni. A family of the order Malrtco- i 
pterygu subrachiati , commonly called flat- 
fishes, comprising the great genus JPicw- 
ronectes, Lin. ' 

Planii’ePalous, from planus, flat, and i 
3 -etcsXov, a petal ; flat-leaved. A flower is 
plampetalous, or planifolimis , when made I 
up of plain leaves set round the centre. | 
Planisphere, from planus, plain, and . 
sjihere. 1. A projection of the sphere and 
its circles upon a plane. 2. An astrono- 

mical instrument used in observing the I 
motions of the heavenly bodies, being a I 
projection of the celestial sphere upon a j 
plane, representing the stars, eonstella- | 
tions, &c., in their proper situations, dis- ( 
tances, &o., as the astrolabe, which is a j 
common name for all such projections. 

Plank, Sax. plane, or plank. A name 
given generally to all timber, except fir, I 
which is not more than four inches thick, j 
and thicker than a board, which is an 
inch and a half downwards. 

Pla'no. A prefix to several wordB, as 
plano-concave, plane on one side and con- 
cave on the other , plano-conx ex, plane on 
one side and convex on the other {see 
Lens) , piano-horizontal, having a level 
horizontal surface , piano-subulate, smooth I 
and awl-shaped. I 

Plantain. The herbaceous plantains j 
form the genus Plantago (q v.) ; the water - . 

plantain is a species of Alisma , and the 
Plantain-tree of South America, &e. be- 
longs to the genus Musa. The fruit of this 
perennial tree is highly valued by the I 
Indians as an article of subsistence. 

Plant-cane. A name in the West In- 
dies for sugar-canes of the first growth, in 
distinction from the ratoons, or sprouts 
from roots of canes which have been cut. 

Plantig'kada. Plantigrade animals: 
from planta, the sole of the foot, and gra- 
dtor, to walk. A tribe of Mauuniferous 
quadrupeds, in which the whole sole of 
the foot is placed upon the ground in 
walking, distinct from the Digitigrada 
which walk on the extremities ol the toes. 
The bear and badger ate plantigrade ani- 
mals , the cat and dog belong to the Digi- 
tigrade tribe. 

Plash'ino. A mode of modifying a 
hedge, by bending down some of the shoots 
and twisting them among the stems. 

Plas'ma. A grass-green variety of 
rhombohedral quartz, occurring in beds 
with common chalcedony. It was for- 
merly in repute for ornamental purposes. 

Plas'ter A composition of lime, sand, 
and water, for coating the walls of build 
ings. The composition still retains tl.<* 
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name of plaster after It has become dry 
and hard In pharmacy, a compound, gene 
rally oxide of lead and olive oil, for apply 
in# externally 

Plaster of Paris A prt pa ration of a 
sub spec u*R of gypsum, cullid//«j>fe>i sf me 
dug near Montmartre in the neighboui 
hood of Pans Whin the stint is ul 
cimd, and tin povvehr muh into a piste 
with water it quickly se ts and his its 
bulk increased at the sunt instant so 
that, under the name of stuno it has 
been much valued foi modelling and like 
purposes 

Plas rie Or o In geology, a name for 
one of the bids of tin tonne pi nod fiom 
its being used in tlu manufietuie of pot 
tery, irhournzos tit foi the ai t of lashion 
mg lhe plastic clav is a marine deposit 
answering to the London clay of Ln e lish 
geologists 

Pi as iron (French) 1 A sort of lei 
them pid used by fenuis t> di find the 

body against thrusts 2 A name foi 

the sternum of r< ptiles 
Plat anis The pi me tree A genus 
of trees Monoei ta — Jdyandria Nam 
from a-harve, broaa, m allusion to th 
si/e of the leaves I hi two pun pd 
spe lies an theoru nt tl and on dentil the 
one a native of the Lc v mt and th othu 
one of the hugest tiees of Is nth Am 

rica 2 Hie tree which beats lie 

name of plane in Lngl uid belongs to tin 
genus Aar See pi am 

Pi Air *1 h« den nmnation usually 
given to gold and silvtr wiou-ht mt > 
articles of household furmtuu C. 1 
plate pays a duty of 17 a aud sjhei plate 
u duty of Is t d pei o/ ANateh uses 
chains collais Ac , tri exempt 

Pi at hand In atchtfuitni any squan 
moulding with littli ptopeti n is th 
fastne of an arclntiavt tin listhitvvun 
flutings, Ac lh( flit! an l if a wind u 
or dour is the hntil whin at as mide 
square and not much ait In d 
Plat'fond, 1 (Fitnch) Th< e tiling of 
Plafond I a room the b ttnn t the 
projection of the larmiei of the cornice 
a soffit 

Pi a r form A row of hiatus which 
support the timber woih of i roof lym„ 
at the top of a wall also my eie i ti n of 
ati mpoiarykind having a fl ior of bonds 
stone, Ac , for sonu immediate purposi 
lhe tirm is proptrlj applie ible to any 
elevated floor not w hull v Min nunded as 
the floor of a stage liuMm-s seaftdd.Ae 
— 2 In ships the orlop q v ) 

Platina The Spanish wotd for pin 
ttnurn (q v) from jlata, silvi r, <i tie 
river Plata, near winch it was flistl mid 
Plating, or Piatid Manuk ii if 
T he ait of covering othei mctils with 
silver so as to give the articles annular 


tured somewhat the appearance of silver 
plate 

Pi at int m Sp platina A metal which 
is found m Hut grams of a gravish white 
colour like tarnished stiel and contain 
ing alwavs some other met il as palli 
dium, ihodium osmium and indium in 
alt< v lhe metal when pure ie«e mbits 
p lisliedstcel is hardu than silvei ab mt 
d >uble its density ductile malleable, 
and uinltnable in air or watet and has 
n >t us polish impaired bv a white beat 
I ke -old it is only soluble in mtro hy 
dtochloiie acid but unlike gold n can 
n >t be fust d m any considerable portion 
by the stiongi st heat of our furnaces but 
may be welded like mm at a white beat 
It ir 1 und in "-outh America the Ural 
m untams and in minute quantity in 
Spam md If ivuria It is about h ilf the 
value of gold 

Pi at »n ic \ far The great year The 
pi nod of time di termini d by the rivolu 
ti m of tlu < ]Uin ms upon a supposition 
c f the pie ci ssion going on unilouuly till 
the y hav e m ide a complete l evolution 

Pc a i on 1 A snu 1 squaie body of I 
s Idle is diawn cut of i battalion < f foot, 
wli n tlu v fum a h 11 iw squaie to ' 

stre n-then the m-.li s 2 A small body I 

u ting to-ether, but separate fiom the 
mimbxlv 

I lais of a ship) Flat ropes of rope | 
v i n woven together and used for the i 
Mine pui poses as m n hm 

Plvi ijm In amnntce slips of bast I 
cine stiaw Ac , plait d or plated for 
m iking 1 its Ac 

1 i i ai n i pi of flalydartulvs from 
rr>xrjs bund nndhets rvXos a tinge l toe 
A sub genus of no turnil li/irds 6 echo 
till fi m the Miui Kills Set Of ki 

1 in viis lhe nunc gmn by Mliaw I 
to tin O ithoih m ) i ol llumenbmh, | 
f l om -Xoirv, br id , and <roui , a foot i>ie 

OllMIII IlIJVMlilS | 

1 t»A Noun jl 1 In law that which 
is alle-cd hv a putv ill support of his 
dmiand but m x mine limited and tech 
meal sense the answei of the defend ait 
to the pi antift s de duration P/eees to the 
aiti i in an answer to the me uts of the 
i mi] hint which confesses or dunes it 
2 A tause in court 

l*i fad Nfs In law the mutual alter | 
ei tions be tw e en a plaintiff and de ft ndant, 

<i wiittin statement of the patties in 
suppent eif then elanis compu hen Ung 
the dee la ition e mnt of mn ilton of the 
plaintiff the plee of the defendant in 
npli the lejlication of the pi un tiff to 
tie dete mi mts |1 t tlu defendants ie 
1 met l the pi aiitiff s sut ripmelii, tie I 
de f ndint s re butte t Ai Ac till tie 
quisti n is In 1 t to issue, that is, to ■ 
rest >n a hiii 0 le j > nt 
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Plebe'ians. The free citizens of Rome 
who w ere not in the class of patricians or 

clients- 

l*i f(too'nathi. An order of fishes 
comprising two families, the Gymnodon- 
tos and the Sclerodermi , characterised by 
having the maxillary bone soldered to 
the side of the intermaxillary, which 
alone constitutes the jaw, and the con- 
nexion of the palatine arch to the cra- 
nium by a suture. Hence also the name 
from frhtxru, to bind, and yvotQos, a jaw. 

Plfc'irum. The small ivory instru- 
ment with which the ancients struck the 
lyre. 

Pr.rno'ET. In surgery, a compress or 
small fiat tent of lint, laid over a wound 
to imbibe the matter discharged, and 
keep it clean. 

Plei'abb, Lat. pleiades. A cluster of 
seven stars in the neck of the constella- 
tion Taurus : called by the Latins Ver- 
gilur, because they rose about the vernal 
equinox. 

Plen'arty, Lat. plenus, full. In law, 
the condition of an office, &c., when filled. 

Pi,f/num (full). A term used in the 
Cartesian philosophy to denote the com- 
plete occupation of space by matter : op- 
posed to vacuum. 

Plk'onasm, Lat. pleonasmus, Gr. tAi ov- 
curfA.os, from srAle;, full. In rhetoric, a 
form of expression in which more words 
are used than are necessary: a redun- 
dancy of words used to express a thought, 
as “ I saw it myself with my own eyes,” 
where the words in italics are superfluous. 

Plkrosau'rus. A fossil saurian of the 
lius und oolite. Name from , com- 

plete, and trauma, a lizard. 

Pi esiomor'phism, erKrienoe, near, and 
form. The state of crystallised 
substances, of which the forms are nearly j 
identical. 

Pi-xriosau'rtjs. An extinct genus of 
marine saurians, of which prodigious j 
numbers are found in the lias. Name 
from rXncrtor, near, and eretu^x, a lizard, 
home individuals have been found up- 
wards of 20 feet long. 

Pliuj'ra. IlAiutfot. The Greek word 
for a rib, or the side of the thorax formed 
by the ribs ; but now applied by anato- 
mists to the membrane which lines the 
internal surface of the thorax, and covers 
its viscera. It forms a great process, the 
mediastinum, which divides the thorax 
into two cavities. 

Puturobran'chus. A genus of gaste- 
ropoda established by Cuvier : order 
TeUibranchiata. Name from rktuga. the 
side, and fifctyxia, branchia. The bran- 
chiae being attached along the right side, 
in the furrow between the mantle and 
the foot. Various large and beautiful 


species inhabit the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic. 

Pbeuronec'tes. A genus of malaco- 
pterygious fishes, of which the Plaice, 
Flounder, Sole, Turbot, Halibut, Ac., are 
species. Name from rhtuea, the side, 
and via», to swim, a swimmer, be- 

cause they swim on the side. They have 
also both eyes on the side, which is up- 
permost when they are swimming, and 
the upper side is always deeply coloured ; 
V'hereas the other side is white. They 
are taken along the coasts of almost ail 
countries, and furnish a delicious article 
of food. They form the family Plani. 
Cuvier. 

Plexim'eter, from rki&r, percussion, 
and fAtr^ov, measure. The name given 
by M Piorry to the ivory plate which he 
uses in mediate percussion. 

Plex us. The Latin word for net-work : 
applied to blood-vessels, nerves, &c., when 
many are near together, and the branches 
cross and intertwine in the form of a net. 

Pli'ca, Plaited hair: from plico, to 
entangle. A disease of the hair, in which 
it becomes long and coarse, and matted 
and glued into inextricable tangles. It 
is peculiar to Poland, Lithuania, and 
Tartary : hence called Plica Polontca. 

Pli cate, Lat plicatus, plaited, folded. 
Applied to leaves when the disc is acutely 
folded up and down. 

Pi icipen nes, from plico, to fold, and j 
penna, a wing. A family of neuropterous 
insects, in which the inferior wings are 
usually wider than the others, and plaited 
longitudinally. 

Plinth, from ?rA ivdof, a brick or tile. 

1. A term in architecture, for a flat square 
member in form of a brick, which serves 
as the foundation of a column, being the 
flat square table under the moulding of 
the base and pedestal, at the bottom of 

the order. 2. The plinth of a wall, is 

two or three rows of bricks, which pro- 
ject from it in form of a platband ; and 
in general, any flat high moulding which 
serves, in a front wall, to make the floors, 
sustain the caves of a wall, or the lamier 
of a chimney. 

Pli'ocene, from jrAt/aiv, more, and 
xcuvog, recent. The name given by Mr. 
Lyell to two of his four divisions of the 
tertiary strata; the eocene, nuocene, 
older pliocene, and newer pliocene, each 
characterised by the proportion of recent 
fossils which it contains. Thus the newer 
pliocene, the latest of the four, contains 
from 5)0 to 95 per cent. , the older pliocene 
from 30 to 35 per cent. ; the miocene 18, 
and the eocene 3j per cent. 

Plot, 1 In surveying, a plan or horizon' 

Plat, j tal section of any piece of land, 
country, or works. 
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Plot ting. The art of laying clown on 
paper the angles and hues of a survey, hy 
admeasurement from the held book, 

Plot'ting Table. An improved de- 
scription of plane table. 

Plot'us. A genus of birds , the Darteis. 
Order Palmipedes: family Totipalmata ’. 
The habits are similar to those of the 
pelicans ; the bfidy is about the size of a 
duck, but the neek is long. Name plotus, 
or ptautus, flat-foot,. 

Plough. 1. An agricultural machine for 
turning up the soil, preparatory to re- 
ceiving the seed , and of which there are 

numerous forms 2. A bookbinder's 

machine, for cutting the edges of books. 

3. A description of plane used by 

joiners. See Flam.. 

Plough'share. The part of a plough 
which cuts the ground at the bottom of 
the furrow, and raises the slice to the 
mould board, which turns it over. 

Plug. In architecture, a piece of wood 
driven into a wall, to alibrd holding-sur- 
face for fixtures. 

Plug and Feather. Key and Feather. 
A mode of dividing hard stones, hy means 
of a long wedge called the key, and wedge- 
shaped pieces of iron called feathers 

Plum. A fruit of several species, 
especially that of the Prunu s domestwa, 

1 said to have been introduced into Eng 
I land in the 15th century, and now ruUi- 
I vated over all parts of the country . There 
are, it is said, about 300 varieties of ibis 
j tree. There is also the Hullaco Plum of 
j liritain, tbe Myrobalan Plum of the 
| United States of America, and the black 
' Plum of Canada. 

j Plum's. 1 A weight of lead, hung to 

j Plum' met. j a string, to sound depths, 

or on a level, to mark the perpendicular. 
See Plumb-line. 

Plumba'oo. 1. Graphite or black lead : 

from plumbum, lead. Sec Blai k u.ad 

2. Lead-wort. A genus of plants, mostly 
shrubs. Pentandma—Monogynia. Warm 
climates. 

Plumb'kr Flock. In mechanics, a 
carriage fastened on to any contrivance, 
and adapted to support n shaft or axle. 

Pi r mb line. An instrument chiefly 
used by builders, consisting of a leaden 
bob, suspended to the end of a line, used 
! to determine the perpendicularity of 
1 their structures to the horizon. The 
I Plumh-rule is used for the same purpose; 

J hut in this the bob is suspended to the 
j end of a straight hoard, with a line 
I marked down the middle, so that when 
| the edge of the board is placed against 
< the wall, or other object, the plumb-line 
j shall exactly coincide with the line 
J marked upon the board. 

, Fl t, m u'er y. 1. The art of casting and 
j working lead. Huch tradesmen are called 
, plumbers. 2. Works in lead. 1 


Plume, (Lilt plumula , dim. of plu- 

Plv'mule. I ma, a feather. A little 
feather. The expanding embryo or germ 
of a pluut, vuthiu the seed, resembling a 
little feather, and which speedily becomes 
a tuft of young leaves, with which the 
young stem, if there be any, ascends. 

Plume' alum. A variety of asbestos. 

Plumo'sk, Lat. plumoaus. Feathery, 
downy. 

Plum'met. See Plumb and Plumii-une. 

Pluno'kr. A long solid cylinder, some- 
times used in force-pumps, instead of the 
ordinary pistons or buckets. 

Flu rm/ity. In ecclesiastical law, the 
holding of more than one benefice. 

1'lus. A Latin word signifying more. 
Used in algebra as the name of the cha- 
racter +- , which denotes that the quantity 
before which it is written is additive. 

Plush, Germ, pliisch, shag. A sort of 
shaggy cloth or stuff, with a velvet nap 
on one side, composed regularly of a woof 
of a single thread and a double w.up . the 
one, wool ol two threads twisted : the 
other, of goat's or camel hair. Some 
plushes arc, however, made wholly of 
worsted, other, wholly of hair. 

Pn i on'h . Relating to Pluto , the my- 
thological king of the infernal regions. 
The epithet is applied, by geologists, to 
certain rot ks elaborated in the deep re- 
el sscs of the earth. The plutonic rocks 
are those unstratified crystalline forma- 
tions, such as granites, greenstones, and 
others of igneous origin, formed at great 
depths, whereas the volcanic rocks are 
solidified at or near the surface. 

Phviam'ltir, from plucia, rain, and 
measure. A rain-gauge; an ap- 
paratus for ascertaining the quantity of 
rain which falls at the place where the 
observations are made. 

PiVritH. In Jortification, a kind of ba- 
lance or timber levers, for raising or 
lettmgilown a drawbridge. 

Plym'outh Mi rule. A very fine variety 
of marble, found in various parts of De- 
vonshire, e*.peei:ill> near Ply mouth. The 
ground is bluish-white, varied with veins 
of pale red, with some of brown and yel- 
low. It takes a fine polish. 

1’NECMer'T Appertaining to air 
or gas llyiuuM., wind. The chemist re- 
quires a large quantity of pneumatic appa- 
ratus in experimenting on gases. 

PNKt mai'u s, from srvtvixaTixYi, from 
wvtucca, wind The branch of science 
winch relates to the equilibrium and mo- 
tions, and other mechanical conditions 
and properties, of teriform fluids, as their 
weight, den si ty , compressibility , and el as - 
ticity 

Fnkumatol'ooy, from vrnvfjux, air, and 
Koyo. diseourse. 1. Pneumatics -—-2. 
The doctrine of spiritual existences. 
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Pneumatom'achi, <m u/u,at, and /uexx^h 
contest. In ecclesiastical history , a geneial 
term of reproach bestowed, in early 
times, upon those who impugned the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

Pneumatom'eter, from -rvt vpux, air, and 
pvir^ov, measure. A gasometer. 

Pneumobran'chiata, rsivpuc,, and 
^otyXiot, gills. Applied, by Hunter, to 
Perenmbranchiate reptiles , and by La- 
marck, to an order of Gastropodous Mol- 
luscs. 

Pneomooas'tric, from ervivuw, the 
lung, and ywr^, the belly. An epithet 
for a nerve which arises from the lateral 
part of the medulla oblongata, immedi- 
ately below the glosso-pharyngeal nerve 
called also the par vagmn. 

Pneumo'nia, 1 From vnuu.M, the 

Pnbu'monitis. I lung. Inflammation of 
the lungs. Called also peripneumonia and 
peripneumonia icra. 

Pneumopleuri'tis, from ers eu/Mev, the 
lung, und arXiv^cc, the pleura. Inflam- 
mation of the lungs and pleura. 

Po'a Meadow-grass. A genus Tri- 
andrta — Digyma. Name groat., signifies 
herbage in general, but more especially 
grass. There are fifteen indigenous 
species. 

Poc'ket (of wool). A bag containing 
about 25 cwt. 

Po'co (It.). In music, signifies less ; as 
poco largo, a little slow. 

Pod. In botany, this word has been 
considered as synonymous with the Latin 
word legumen or legume , as well as stli- 
qua, but its meaning is now restticted to 
this lust. 

Podes'ta. One of the chief magistrates 
of Genoa and Venice. 

Pod'icfps. The Grebes. A genus of 
birds, separated from the Divers by La- 
tham. Order Palmipedes ; family Bra- 
chyptercp. The crested grebe, the best- 
known species, is about the size of a 
duck. See Colymbus. 

Po'dium. A balcony. 

Poj'cile (Gr.). A celebrated gallery at 
Athens where Zeno taught his doctrines. 

Pcecilit'ic, from trotxikos, variegated. 
A term applied to the new red sandstone 
group of rocks, by M. Brongmart , and to 
the entire group of strata between the 
coal formation and the lias, by Mr. Cony- 
beare. 

Po'ft-lau'reate. A poet whose duty 
it is to compose birth-day odes, and other 
congratulatory poems, for the sovereign 
in whose pay he is retained. The services 
formerly required of this important func- 
tionary are now dispensed with, so that 
the otitee is a sinecure. See Lcttreiitf. 

Poind'xno. In Scottish law, that pro- 
cess affecting moveable subjects, by 


which their property is carried directly 
to the creditor 

Point, in geometry, is defined that 
wliioh has neither length, breadth, nor 
thickness: that which lias position, but 
no magnitude. A conjugate point is that 
into which, in some curves, the conjugate 
oval vanishes. There are also points of 
reflection, of retrogradation, and of con- 
trary flexure, &c. 2. In perspective, a 

certain position with regard to the per- 
spective plane. 3. In astronomy, the di- 

visions of the great circles of the horizon 
and mariner’s compass are termed points. 
The cardinal points are the east, west, 
north, and south. On the space between 
twoof these points, making a quadrant 
or quarter of a circle, the compass is 
marked with subordinate divisions, the 
whole being 32 points. The zenith and 
nadir have the name of vertical points ; 
and nodes arc the points where the orbits 
of planets intersect the plane of the eclip- 
tic We have also equmqttial and sol- 
stitial points i. Among sailors, points 

are flat pieces of braided cordage, taper- 
ing from the middle towards each end- 
used in reefing the courses and topsails of 
square-rigged vessels. Henop, to point a 
sail is to affix points through the eyelet- 

holes of the reefs. 5. In manufactures, 

point is a general name for all kinds 
of lace workea by the needle , and some- 
times the term is used for lace woven 
with bobbins. Point-devise is used to de- 
note fine needle- work 6 In grammar, 

see Punctuation. 7. In artxllenj, point- 

ing n. gun is placing it so as to give the shot 

a particular direction. 8. In heraldry, 

a point is an ordinary resembling a pile. 

Poini'al. In botany, the pistil of a 
flower See Pistil. 

Point-blank In gunnery, denotes that 
the gun is levelled horizontally. In shoot- 
ing point-blank, the ball is supposed to 
move directly to the object , without curve. 
The point-blank range is the extent of the 
apparent right line of a ball discharged. 

Point'ed Ar'chitecture. The charac- 
teristic style of architecture usually called 
Gothic, in which all the arches are pointed 
at the top. 

Poin'tfl. 1. Something fixed on a 
point 2. A kind of pencil or style. 

Point'er. 1 . A variety of the Camsfami- 
hans, Lin., trained by sportsmen to find 
partridges, pheasants and other feathered 
ga me The Pointer differs from the Better 
in this, that when he has approached suf- 
ficiently near the game, he stands erect, 
whereas the true-bred Setter lies close to 
the ground. 2. In astronomy, the Point- 

ers are two stars in Ursa Major, the hinder- 
most of the Wain, so called because they 
always point nearly in a direction towards 
the North Pole-star. 

Point'inu. Among masons, filling the 
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Joints and crevices of a wall with mortar 
or cement. 

Point Nut, or Lace. Lace worked with 
the needle, now superseded by bobbin- 
net. See Point. 

Poi'son. Any substance which in a 
particular manner deranges the vital 
functions and produces a mortal effect, if 
not counteracted. Substances of this 
sort are generally deleterious in certain 
doses ; for, in small doses, the most active 
form the most valuable medicines. There 
are, however, some which are deleterious 
in the smallest doses, as hydrophobic virus, 
others are not deleterious when taken 
into the stomach, which are highly so 
when taken into the lungs, or applied to 
an abraded surface, as sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. 

Poi'trel, Fr. poi trail. A graving tool. 
Polac'ca. A peculiar three-masted vessel. 
Pol' acre (8p. and Fr.). A vessel with 
three masts, each of one piece, sr that 
they have neither tops, caps, nor cross- 
trees to their upper yards: used in the 
Mediterranean. 

Polar'ity. The opposition of two 
forces in bodies, or that quality of a body 
by virtue of which peculiar properties 
reside in certain points: usually, as in 
magnetised and electrified bodies, pro- 
perties of attraction and repulsion, or the 
power of taking a particular direction 
when freely suspended. Thus, we speak 
of the polarity of the magnetic needle. 
See Magnet. 

Pola&iza'tion. The communication of 
polarity. By the polarization of light and 
heat is meant the change produced upon 
their agencies by reflection or refraction 
at certain angles, or by refraction in cer- 
tain crystals, whereby they acquire the 
property of exhibiting opposite effects in 
planes at right angles to each other. 
i Thus, when a ray of light is passed 
through a crystal of Iceland spar, it is 
| separated into two portions of equal in- 
| tensity ; but if each of these rays be fur- 
ther acted upon by a second crystal, it is 
found that each of them has suffered a 
physical change, and is not affected by 
the second crystal in all positions, as it 
was by the first. The same applies to 
other media besides Iceland spar, and to 
heat as well as light. The discovery of the 
polarization of light is due to Huygens, 
and that of heat to Prof. Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Pole. In physice, the extremities of the 
axis about which a body revolves, or is 
supposed to revolve : from trokut, to turn. 
Thus, the extremities of the axis of the 
earth are called its poles, and the points 
opposite are the poles of the world. In a 
sphere, the poles are 90° distant from the 
plane of a circle passing through the cen- 
tre perpendicular to the axis. Thus, the 


zenith and nadir are the poles of the 
horizon. 

Pole-axe. A description of hatchet, 
with a handle about 15 inches long, and a 
point or claw bending downwards from 
the back to its head. It is principally 
used in actions at sea, to cut away the 
rigging of the enemy attempting to board. 
Sometimes it is thrust into the side of an 
enemy’s ship in attempting to board, and 
is therefore called the boarding -axe . 

Pole'cat. The Mustela putoriua, Lin., 
the terror of poultry-yards and warrens. 
It is the most sanguinary of all the weasel 
tribe. See Pdtoritts. 

Polemo'nium, Greek Valerian. A genus 
of perennial plants. JPentandria-Mono- 
yyma. Name from troXifMf, war ; because, 
according to Pliny, kings had contended 
for the honour of its discovery. JacobV 
Ladder (P. caeruleum) is the only British 
species. 

Polem'oscote : xo'hifjces, war, and 
ffxontiu, to view. A reflecting perspective 
glass, invented by Hevelius, who com- 
mended it as useful in Bieges, Ac., for dis- 
covering what the enemy is doing, while 
the spectator lies hidden behind an ob- 
stacle. The opera-glass is the polemo- 
scope somewhat improved. 

Poles of a Magnet. Points in a magnet 
where the intensity of the magnetic foree 
is at a maximum : one of these attracts 
and the other repels the same pole of an- 
other magnet. 

Pole'-bcar. A star of the second magni- 
tude, the last in the tail of Ursa Minor. 
It Is only I" 41' from the true pole, con- 
sequently never sets, and is therefore of 
great importance with navigators in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Pol'icy . In insurance, the instrument by 
which a contract of indemnity is effected 
between the insurer and the insured : the 
writing containing the terms or conditions 
of a contract of insurance. Policies are said 
to be valued when the goods insured are 
valued at prime cost, and open when the 
goods are not valued. There are policies 
of marine insurance, of life Insurance, Ac. 

Political Arithmetic. The art of 
reasoning by figures on matters relating 
to a nation, its revenues, value of lands 
and effects, produce of lands, manufac- 
tures, population, &o. &c. 

Political Economy. The administra- 
tion of the revenues of a nation, or the 
management and regulation of its re- 
sources and productive property and 
labour. Political economy comprehends 
all the measures by which the property 
and labour of a country are directed in 
the best manner to the success of indivi- 
dual industry and enterprise, and to the 
public prosperity. It is now considered 
a science. 
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Politics ; xoXirwyi, from troXig, a city. 
The science of government; a branch of 
ethics, which consists in the management 
of the affairs of a nation or state for its 
preservation, peace, and prosperity. Po- 
litics has hitherto been a science of trial 
and error. 

Polings. Small boards supporting the 
earth during the formation of a tun- 
nel, &c. 

Poll. In politics, the register of those 
who give their vote ; also the place 
where the votes are registered. The term 
belongs to the Sclavonic, and signifies 
head: hence a register of heads. 

Poll'en. Fine flower or dust. The 
farina of flowers : the powder which ad- 
heres to the anthers of the flowers of 
plants, and which is contained in the an- 
ther, and is thrown out chiefly in warm 
dry weather when the coat of the latter 
contracts and bursts. 

Pol'lux. 1. In astronomy , the name of 
a star of the second magnitude in the 
constellation Gemini. 2. See Castor. 

Polonai'se. A robe or dress worn by 
ladies, and adopted from the fashion of 
the Poles. 

Polono'ise. In music , a movement of 
three crotchets in a bar, with the ryth- 
mical cesura on the last. 

Polv, for rroAwy, many. A prefix often 
found in the composition of words de- 
rived from the Greek. 2. In botany, a 

popular name of some species of Ger- 
mander. 

Po'lyaCou'stic, from poly and acoustic. 
1. That multiplies sound. 2. An in- 

strument to multiply sounds. 

Polvadelphia, from xoXui , many, and 
mbsXpos , brother. The name of the 18th 
•loss of plants in the sexual system of 
lihm£, embracing all plants with herma- 
phrodite flowers, in which the stamens 
are united by thoir filaments into thin 
or more distinct bundles. Example, St. 
John’s wort, Hypericum ealyemum. 

Polyan'dria, from croXvc, many, and 
a a male. The name of the 13th 



class of plants in the sexual system of 
Linn6, consisting of plants with herma- 


phrodite flowers, furnished with many 
stamens inserted %nto the common recep- 
tacle of the flower, by which circumstance 
the class is distinguished from Ioosandria, 
where the stamens are situated on the 
calyx. 

Polya n'thus. 1. A species of primrose 
[primula), so named from its many-clus- 
tered flowers: ttoXvs, many, and avOo;, 

a flower. 2. The name has also been 

given to other flowering plants which pro- 
duce clusters of flowers on the same 
flower-stalks. 

Pol'yarchy, <roAv?, and to go- 

vern. The government of many, whether 
aristocratic or democratic. 

Pol'ychrest, from vroXve > many, and 
X^a-rog, use. A medicine supposed to be 
of use in many diseases. 

Polyi h'roite, from croXvg , many, and 
colour. The colouring matter of 
saffron, so called because it is susceptible 
of many changes of colour. The alcoho- 
lic solution is yellow, sulphuric acid turns 
it blue and then lilac ; nitric acid makes 
| it green. 

PoLTnrr'siA, from troXvt, many, and 
br^r,, thirst. Excessive thirst. 

Polyg'ala. Milk-wort. An extensive ge- 
nus of plants. Diadelphta^-Octandria. Name 
from troXvq much, and yuXot, milk, in al- 
lusion to the abundance of its milky 
juice. The common milk- wort is indige- 
nous. The root of the P. senega, called 
rattlesnake-root, is employed in medicine. 

Po'lygalic Ac id. An acid constituting 
the peculiar principle of the rattlesnake- 
root (root of th c Polygala senega), disco- 
vered by Gehlen, and described by him 
under the name of senegin. Polygalic 
acid is a white powder, dissolves in water, 
and abundantly in boiling alcohol, but is 
insoluble in ether and the fixed oils. 

Polyga'mia, from t roXvs, many, and 
•yufjcoe, marriage. Polygamy. The name 



of the 23rd class of plants in the sexual 
system of Linn£, consisting of polyga- 
mous plants or plants having hermaphro- 
dite flowers, and likewise male or female 
flowers, or both. The orders of the class 
are Monaecia, l)iascia, and Trioecia. 

Polyga'mia xsqua'lib. An order of the 
class Syngenesia, of the sexual system of 
plants. Plants with perfect florets, “acit 
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having pistils and stamina, and producing 
one seed. 

Polyga'mia trtjstra'nea. An order of 
the class Syngeneaia, of the sexual system 
of plants. Florets of the disk perfect; 
those of the circumference with an abor- 
tive pistil, or it is wanting altogether. 

Polyga'mia necessaria. An order of 
the class Syngenesta, of the sexual system 
of plants. Florets of the disk with stamens 
only ; those of the radius with pistils only. 

Polyga'mia seqrega'ta. .An order of 
the class Syngenesta, in the sexual system 
of plants. Plants with several flow'ers 
either simple or compound, but with 
united anthers and a proper calyx, all in- 
cluded in one common calyx. 

Polvoa'mia superflu a. An order of 
the class Syngenesta, of the sexual system 
of plants. Florets of the disk of the com- 
pound flowers perfect : those of the cir- 
cumference having pistils only ; hut both 
kinds producing perfect seed. 

Poi yo'onum. Persicaria or Knot-grass. 
An extensive genus of holoraceous plants. 
Octandrta — Trtgynta. Name from ?reAu?, I 
many, and yow, a joint. There are at j 
least ten indigenous species of polygonum, 
among w’hich are the Bistort, or Snake- 
weed, Water-pepper, Common Knot- 
grass, Buck-wheat, and Black Bird- weed. 

Pol'volott, from «roAus, many, and 
yXmrra, tongue. 1. Having many lan- 
guages. 2. A book, particularly the 

Bible containing the Scriptures in several 
languages. 

Poi/vorON, from irokvs, many, and 
yaivia, an angle. 1. A geometrical figure 

of many sides and angles. 2. In jorti- 

Jkation, an exterior polygon is the distance 
of one point of a bastion from the point 
of another, reckoning all round the works • 
an interior poly goti is the distance between 
the centres of the bastions, reckoning 

round as before. 3. In mechamea , when 

a series of more than three forces act in 
equilibrium upon one point, they may be 
represented in direction and intensity by 
a polygonal figure , this figure is termed 
the polygon of those forces. 

Poly g'onal Numbers. The successive 
sums of a series of numbers in arith- 
metical progression. 

Poltoas'thica. An order of animal- 
cules especially characterised by numer- 
ous cavities or stomachs (sometimes up- 
wards of 200): whence the name ? roXvs, 
many, and a stomach. Almost 

all the known genera of polygastric ani- 
malcules possess eyes : they are also 
found to possess an acute sense of taste ; 
distinguish, pursue, and seize their prey , 
and although so excessively minute that 
6,000,000 have been calculated as being 
contained in one drop of water, they 


| avoid infringing upon each other when 
swimming. There is no proper skeleton, 
nor any secretion of shell , yet there are 
parts destined to give support. In the 
majority there is an alimentary canal, 
but no teeth for mastication. Notwith- 
standing their extreme minuteness, they 
appear to be the most numerous, the 
most prolific, the most active, and the 
most voracious of all living beings. 

Pol'ygram, aroAv? and y^afAfJux, line. 
A figure consisting of many lines. 

Pol'ygraph, from sroAus, many, and 
yeetpeu, to write. An instrument for 
multiplying copies of a writing. 

Polygyn'ia, from jtoAos, many, and 
yurei, a female. An order of plants having 
many pistils. 

Poly'hallite, from jreAuc, many, 
<*A?, salt, and Ai0o$, stone. A mineral 
which occurs in masses of a fibrous tex- 
ture at Ischel, in Austria, and is thus 
named from its containing sulphates of 
lime, magnesia, potash, and soda, coloured 
red by peroxide of iron. Lustre pearly. 

Polyhe'urow , from aroAus, many, and 
a side. 1. A solid contained under 

many sides or faces 2. A multiplying 

glass . a lens cut into many facets, dis- 
posed in a convex form. 

Polymio'nite, from ireAwy, many, and 
puywfju, to mix. A recently discovered 
mineral, so named in consequence of the 
variety of its constituents • titanic acid, 
zircon ir, lime, yttria, oxides of iron, ceri- 
um, and mangunese, with minute por- 
tions of magnesia, potash, silica, and 
oxide of tin. It is of a black colour, and 
metallic lustre ; crystallised in small 
prisms. Sp. gr. 4 8. 

Polym'nite. A stone, so named from 
jtoAus and fxvoq, because it is marked with 
dendrites and black lines, so disposed as 
to represent rivers, marshes, and ponds. 

Pol'ymorphs, from tro Ays, many, and 
/xo^pvi, form. Small and irregular shells 
not referred to any known genera. 

Polyno'mial, from jtoAus, many, and 
ovo/u.a, a name. An algebraical name for 
any quantity consisting of several torms, 
as, ax ■+• bx‘ l + cor 3 — dx 4 . 

Poi'yparia. See Polypi. 

Pol'tfe, 1 IleAyvous, from -T'l vf, 

Poly'pus. I many, and Try?, afoot. 1. 
Something that has many feet or roots. 
The name has been used to designate a 
peculiar description of tumour which 
grows in the nose, from the erroneous 
idea that it has usually several roots or 

feet. 2. The name Polype has been 

used to designate the individual tubes, 
with their tentacula, of the Polypus, re- 
serving this last as the name of the ag- 
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gregate of the animal mass of polypes. 
See Polypi. 

Polypet'alous, from <reXw? f many, and 
inratXov, a petal ; many-petalled. A bota- 
nical term applied to a corolla which has 
the petals separate. 

Poi/ypi, pi of polypus. See Polype. 
The fourth class of lladiata or Zoophytes, 
so named because the tcntacula which 
surround their mouth give them a sup- 
posed resemblance to an Octopus called 
Polypus by the ancients. Thebe animals 
are commonly known as corals ; and an 
idea was formerly generally entertained, 
that they were stony plants, (whence the 
name zoophytes). Buch is the enormous 
accumulation of the stony envelopes 
formed by them in certain seas, that 
Islands arc produced, coasts extended, 
and harbours blocked up, by them , and 
with such facility that M. de Lamarck has 
hazarded the idea that the calcareous 
strata of the globe may have been pro- 
duced by them. The orders are Carnosi, 
Gelatinosi, and Corallifera. 

Polypi k'kr a, 1 A term applicable to 

Poly piph'bra. ) the habitations of po- 
lypi, but applied to that class of animals 
commonly known by the name of Zoo- 
phytes. See Polypi. 

Polyfo'pium. Polypody. A genus of 
perennial ferns, most of which are found 
in hot climates, but several inhabit 
Britain. Name from mhos, many, and 
vovst a foot, because it has many roots. 
Borne species are used medicinally. 

Pol'yscope, xohvq, and a-xoTtoa, I view. 
In optics, a plano-convex lens, of which 
the convex surface is subdivided into 
several facets. 

Polysep'alotjs, trom vdkvq, many, and 
sepal (q. v.). A term applied to u calyx 
which has its sepals separate from each 
other. 

Polysper'mocb, from trokvs, many, and 
crimes, seed , many-seeded. 

Polys'toma (rather Hexastoma). A 
genus of Entozoa belonging to the family 
Tn madotea, Rud. Name from rroA.us, 
many, and trrcopux, mouth ; the body 
being depressed, smooth, and furnished 
With six cups or oritices arranged in a 
transverse line. 

Pol'ystyle, from jr okvq, many, and 
trrvkos, a column. A building surrounded 
by so many columns that they cannot 
readily be calculated at a first view. 

Polysyndeton, from trohvs, many, and 
sruvSiroq, connecting. A rhetorical figure 
by which the copulative is often repeated, 
as, “ we have money and men and ships 
and stores.” 

Polytechnic, from trokus, many, and 
Tix*V* art. Denoting many arts, as the 


Polytechnic School of Prance, which is de- 
signed to supply education for the various 
departments of active life, both civil and 
military. This has been one of the most 
justly celebrated schools of Europe. 

Poly'theism, from rrokv <; , many, and 
t 'hoy , God. The doctrine of a plurality of 
gods. 

Polyt'richtjm, from <roXus, many, and 
hair. A genus of Cryptogamie plants 
of the order Musci; so named either from 
its resemblance to a woman’s hair, or be- 
cause m ancient times women used to 
dye the hair with it to prevent it from 
shedding. The golden muidenhair is a 
species. 

Poly /ok, Tokvi , and animal, 

class of compound animals, resembling 
the Bertulana and the compound Asci- 
dians. 

Polyz'onal Len«, fre>.y?,and £uvvi, zone. 

A burning lens composed ol several zones 
or rings. 

Poma'ce#. A natural order of plants, 
consisting of such as have a pomaoenua 
fruit or fruit of an esculent, pulpy, apple, 
berry, or cherry kind. 

Poma'ium. Pomado. A name formerly 
! applied to a fragrant ointment made with 
lard and apples, but now only to solid I 
greasy substances used in dressing the | 
hair. 

Pomegran'atb, from pomum, an apple, 
and yrunatum, grained The fruit of the 
Pomegrunate tree (Puntca granatum), 
cultivated in warm climates. The fruit 
is a pulpy many-seeded beiry, about the 
size of the orange, with a reddish rind. 

Pomo'rium, Lat. post, behind, mums, 
a wall. In Roman antiquities, a vacant 
space of ground within and without the 
walls of a city. I 

Pom'pholyx, from erofx<poq, a bladder. 1 

1. A small vesicle. ‘2. A cutaneous | 

disease, described by Dr. Willan as an 
eruption of bullse, appearing without in- i 
llammution around them and without 
fever. 

Pompion. In botany ( see CucurbitaL 

Po'mdm. The Latin word for apple, but 
applied in botany to any fleshy pericar- 
pium or seed-vessel, containing a capsule 
within it with several seeds. 

1*on r (Lat.). In law, a writ which lies 1 
to remove actions of debt, detinue, nuis- 
ances, &c., out of an inferior court into 1 
the Common Pleas. j 

Pongo. 1. The name In Borneo, of a 
monkey, closely resembling the orang- 
outang m the proportions of all his parts, 
but somewhat larger, being nearly equal 
to man. He is the largest monkey known. 

2. The name has also been applied to 

the Sitma troglodytes , Lin., or Clumpantf 
of Guinea and Congo, but not properly 
I»2 
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1’ons Var'olii. An arched eminence of 
the medulla oblongata. 

Pontbe'. In glass-works, an iron Instru- 
ment used to stick the glass on at the bot- 
tom, for the more convenient fashioning 
of the neck of it. 

Fon'tiff, Lat. pontifex, a high priest. 
The Romans had a college of pontiffs {pon- 
tifices) ; the Jews had their pontiffs, and 
In modem times the Pope is denominated 
the sovereign pontiff, and his reign a 
pontificate. 

Ponto'on, Fr. and Span, ponton. J. A 
floating bridge, formed of flat-bottomed 
boats, anchored m two lines, with planks 
laid across, for the passage of soldiers and 
military stores. The boats themselves are 
sometimes called pontoons, and the bridge 
formed of them is accordingly a pontoon- 

bridge. 2. In not al affairs, a lighter : a 

low flat vessel, resembling a barge, fur- 
nished with cranes, capstans, and other 
machinery; used in careening vessels 
chiefly in the Mediterranean. 

Pontoo n -c a r/riaok. A carriage made 
with two wheels only, and two side pieces, 
whose fore-ends are supported by timbers. 

Pont-votant. A flying-bridge. This is 
a description of light bridge, used in 
sieges, for surprising a post or outwork 
which has but a narrow moat. It is com- 
posed of two small bridges, laid one over 
the other, and so contrived that by the 
aid of cords and pullies, the upper one 
may be drawn forward till it reaches the 
destined spot. 

Poop. The highest and aftmost deck of 
a Bhip. The poop-royal is a short deck or 
platform, placed over the aftmost part of 
the poop, in the largest of the Trench and 
Spanish men of war, and serving as a 
cabin for their masters and pilots. This 
is usually called the tojy-gallant-poop by 
our seamen. To have wind in the poop is to 
have the wind behind or favourable. 

Poop'ing. The shock of a heavy sea 
upon thp stem or quarter of a ship, when 
she scuds before the wind in a tempest. 
The term is also used to denote the action 
of one ship running her stem into an- 
other’s stern. 

Pope, Papa, woura, father. 1. The Bi- 
shop of Rome and head of the Catholic 
Church. 2. A small fish, the ruff. 

Pop'injay. 1. In ornithology . a parrot. 
—2. The green woodpecker of Europe. 

Fop'mn. A stuff made of silk and 
worsted. 

Poplit'eax. Appertaining to the ham 
( poples), or back part of the knee-joint, as 
the popliteal artery. 

Pop'ueds. Poplar tree. A genus of 
about 20 known species. Dtaecia>—Octan- 
dria. The most known species are the 
Abele or great white poplar (P. alba), the 
Black (P. nigra), the Aspen or trembling 
poplar (P. tremula) ; the one indigenous. 


All the species are of rapid growth ; the 
wood is soft, but easily wrought, and not 
apt to swell or shrink. The Lombardy 
poplar (P. dilatata), is the finest species 
of the tree. 

Por'catb, Lat.porea, ridge. "When a 
surfacp has several longitudinal ridges. 

Por'celain. A beautiful and semi- 
transparent variety of earthenware, first 
(and extensively yet) manufactured In 
China and Japan. The Chinese call it 
tse-ki , and the two chief ingredients which 
they employ in the manufacture of it are 
pi-tun-tsi, and kao-lin. The Portuguese 
were the first importers of the article, 
and bestowed upon it the name of porce- 
lain, from porcella , a cup. The name is now 
used to denote generally all earthen M'are 
which has been semi- vitrified, and has 
become somewhat translucent in the pro- 
cess of firing ; and the name china, or 
china-ware, is again used, to denote the 
finest variety of porcelain. See Pottery. 

Porcel'i anitk. A siliceous mineral, of 
various colours, which occurs in amor- 
phous masses, or fragments often rifted. 
Its fracture is imperfectly conchoidal, 
more or less glistening, and often has the 
aspect of certain porcelains. It melts be- 
fore the blowpipe into black scoriuo, and 
yields by analysis silex 61, alumina 27, 
potash 3 6, magnesia 3, oxide of iron 2 4. 
It is supposed to be an alteration of some 
variety of argillaceous slate by pseudo- 
volcanic heat. It occurs in large masses 
near thp pitch-lake of Trinidad, and often 
in the vicinity of coal-mines. 

Porch. An arched vestibule at the 
entrance of a building. See Portico. 

Por'cupine. I. In zoology, see IIystrix. 

2. The porcupine, properly so called, 

ia the H. cristata, Lin. The name porcu- 
pine (Fr. porc-ipic) is from porcus (Welch 
pore), a pig, and spina, a spine, or thorn : 
that is, spiky-hog, or spine-hog. 

Por'copine-yish. A species of diodon 
covered with spines. 

Pores, from tro^o;, a passage. 1. The 
small interstices between thp solid parti- 
cles of bodies. 2. The animal body is 

provided with pores for respiration. 

Porif'era, from porus and /ere. ] An 

Poriph'kba, from x o%ot and f or- 
der of Radiata, forming the various ge- 
nera of sponge met with on every rocky 
coast of the ocean. 

Po'bism, from xofispoy, acquisition. 
The ancient geometers gave this name 
to two classes of propositions: (1.) to co- 
rollaries ; and (2 ) to propositions affirm- 
ing the possibility of finding such con- 
ditions as will render a certain problem 
indeterminate, or capable of innumerable 
solutions. The porism is not a theorem 
nor a problem, or rather it includes both. 
It asserts that a certain problem is iude- 
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terminate, and so far it partakes of the 
nature of a theorem; and seeking to dis- 
cover the conditions by which this may 
be effected, it partakes of the nature of 
a problem. 

I’ouos'tTt. A property of matter ; its 
molecules not being in absolute contact, 
but separated by pom. 

IWi'Hyry, from vo^tpu^ct, purple. The 
porphyntes of the Latins ; a form of com- 
pound rock, composed essentially of crys- 
tals of felspar, disposed in a base of horn- 
stone, which base in an Egyptian variety 
of porphyry is of a beautiful red colour, 
passing to a purple, and which, with its 
snow-white crystals of felspar, forms one 
of the most beautiful rocks in nature. 
There are, however, several varieties, as 
pet rosiliceous porphyry, felspar porphyry, 
diiikstone porphyry, &c. Porphyry is an 
iirneous rock, often forming masses of 
enormous thickness, and sometimes dikes 
like basalt. 

1’or'vhyry-shet/l. A species of murex. 
The animal afforded the Tynan purple. 

Pok'eojsK, from porcus-putcn, hog-fish. 
The lklphmus phoccena , Lin., so named 
from its shape. 

Por ui,( r, Lat. porrigo, I extend. In 
zoology, when a part extends forth hori- 
zontally. 

Port. 1. Lat. jmrtus, a harbour, either 
natural or artificial, but usually applied to 
such harbours as are much resorted to, 
us the port of London , whereas luv lour 
includes all places of safety for ships. 
Among seamen, the term is further applied 
to designate the larboard or left side of a 
ship, as a heel to port, meaning an inclina- 
tion to the larboard side. Port the helm, 
is an older to put the helm to larboard. 
Also the opening in the ship’s side for a 
gun. 2. A kind of wine made in Por- 

tugal, and so named from Oporto. 

Por'tal. 1. Fr. portuil, from Lat. porta, 
a gate. The arch over a door or gate ; the 
frame- work of the gate , the lesser gate 
when there are two of different dimen- 
sions at an entrance. 2. A little square 

corner of a room, separated from the rest 
of the apartment by wainscoting. 

Port'cullis, Fr. port, and coulisse, a 
groove. A strong grating of timber, 
fenced with iron, and made to slide up 
and down, in a groove of solid stone-work, 
within the arch of the portai of old cas- 
tles, to be let down in case of surprise, to 
prevent the entrance of an enemy. 

Por'ter. 1. Fr. porteur, from porter , to 
carry. A person who conveys burdens 

for hire. 2. Fr. portter, from Lat. porta , 

a gate ; a gate-keeper. 3. A malt liquor, 

which differs from ale in being made 
with high dried malt. It is so called from 
its being at first regarded as a drink well 
adapted for porters, and other labourers 
about the metropolis. 


Porte, Sublime. The official title of 
the government of the Ottoman empire. 

Port-fire. A pyrotechnic composition 
of 4 nitrate of potash, 1 sulphur, 2 mealed 
powder, and I sulphuret of antimony, well 
rubbed together. Tins composition is 
sometimes moistened with linseed oil. 

Port'orave, ) From port, and Sax. ge- 

Port'orrvk. i rrja, a count or carl. 
Formerly the chief magistrate of a port 
or maritime town. This officer is now 
called mayor or bailiff 

Port'-holes. The embrasures in the side 
of a ship of war, through which the guns 
are pointed. 

Por'ticq (Ital.) , from Lat. portions, from 
porta, a gate. A long covered place, com- 
posed either of vaults supported by ar- 
cades, or of flat roofs supported by pillars, 
the sides being open. 

Portland Beds. The name given by 
geologists to a marine formation, occur- 
ring in the island of Portland, and in Wilt- 
shire. The beds consist of coarse shelly 
limestone, fine-grained white limestone, 
and compact limestone (all having an 
oolitic structure), ami chert. 

Port'lvnd Sione, j A marine 

Port'land Limfsionk. ) oolitic mem- 
ber ot the Portland Beds. It is soft when 
quarried, but hardens by exposure to the 
atmosphere. It was formerly highly va- 
lued as a building material in London 
and elsewhere, but it is not durable. 

Portland Vase. A celebrated cine- 
rary urn, presented by the Portland fa- 
mily to the British Museum. It was 
found in the tomb of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus and his mother. It was 
recently broken to pieces by an Irish- 
man, but has been repaired in a masterly 
manner, by Mr. Doubleday. ! 

Port-sili s (of a ship) are the upper i 
and lower edges of the ports. 

Portvla'ca. Purslane. A genus of 
herbaceous plants. Dudecandria—Mono- 
qyma. Name from porto, to carry, and 
lac, milk, because it (at least the garden- 
purslane, P.oleracea) is said to increase 
the flow of milk. 

Pose. In heraldry, the attitude of a 
Uon, horse, or other beast, standing still, 
with all his four feet on the ground. 

Position , from positus. In arithmetic, 
a rule called also the rule of false, and 
trial and error, because in calculating on 
several false numbers, taken at raudom, 
as if they were the true one, and from the 
difference found, the number sought is 
determined. Position, both single and 
double, affords only imperfect and tedious 
processes for working some of the sim- 
pler cases of algebraical equations.- — 2. 
Ingeometry, when the direction of a line is 
known, it is said to be gtien m position, 
and to be given in magnitude, when its 
length is known. The investigation of 
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the relatione that have place between the 
position of the different parts of a geo- 
metrical figure with regard to each other, 
has been named the geometry of jnsitton, 

and was first treated of by Carnot. 3. 

In painting, placing the model in the best 
way to suit the view of the artist. 

Pos'nivE, Lat. positions. A term of re- 
lation, sometimes opposed to negative, as, 
(1). Positive quantity , an algebraical quan- 
tity affected by the sign -f, being affirma- 
tive or additive; (2.) Positive degree, the 
state of an adjective which denotes the 
simple or absolute quality, without com- 
parison or relation to increase or diminu- 
tion ; (3 ) Positive electricity , in the Frank - 
linian theory all bodies supposed to 
contain more than their natural quantity 
of the electric agency are said to be 
positively electrified, and those which 
have been deprived of some part of their 
electricity are said to be negatively elec- 
I trified. Bodies electrified in these two 
different states attract each other, but 
bodies positively electrified repel other 
positively electrified bodies, and so of 
negatively electrified bodies. As the 
friction of glass and resin communicates 
to these substances a state of activity 
with regard to other bodies similar in the 
two eases, but opposite in their nature, 
the terms vitreous and resinous have been 
used in the Bame senses as positive and 
negative. 

Pos'ss comita'tcs. The power of the 
county, which the sheriff is empowered 
to raise in case of riot, said to be all 
knights and other men, above the age of 
fifteen, able to travel within the county. 

Possfs'sive, Lat. possessitus. In Eng- 
lish grammar, the genitive is termed the 
possessive case, as denoting possession , as, 
John’s book. 

Post. 1. Any piece of timber when 
used in an upright position, as a king- 
post. 2. A military station. Detach- 

ments placed in front of an army are 
termed out-posts, and those on the wings 
are posts of honour, as being most exposed. 
3. <S«eMAin. 

Post dissei'bin. In law, a writ for him 
who, having recovered by praecipe quod 
reddat, upon default of reddition, is again 
disseised by the former disseisor. 

Post Dissm'soa. A person who disseizes 
another of lands which he had before re- 
covered of the same person. 

Pos'tea (Latin). The record or return 
of the proceedings by nisi prius into the 
Court of Common Pleas, after a verdict. 

Post Entry. When goods are weighed 
or measured, and the merchant has got 
an account thereof at the Custom-House, 
and finds his entry (already made) too 
small, he must make a post or additional 
entry for the surplusage, in the same 
manner as the first was done. 


Pos'tebn (old French). 1. A small door 

or gate at the back of a building. 2. 

In fortification, a small gate usually in the 
angle of the flank of a bastion, or in that 
of the curtain, or near the orillon, de- 
scending into the ditch : called also tho 
sally port. « 

Post-fac'to Law. A law made after the 
act is committed. 

Post Fine. In English law, a fine due 
to the sovereign by prerogative, after a 
herntia concordandi, given in fine of lands 
and tenements : called also king's silver. 

Posti'mtm. In architecture, the portico 
at the hack of a temple. 

Posti.im'inv, from post, and limen, the 
end. Postliminium was the term used by 
the Romans to signify the return of a per- 
son to his own country, who had gone to 
sojourn in a foreign country, or had been 
banished or taken by the enemy. In the 
modern law of nations, the right of post- 
liminy is that by virtue of which pprsons 
and things taken by an enemy in war are 
restored to their former state, when com- 
ing again under the power of the nation 
to which they belonged. The sovereign of 
a country is bound to protect the persons 
and property of his subjects, and a sub- 
ject who has suffered the loss of his pro- 
perty by the violence of war, on being 
restored to his country can claim to be 
re-established in all his rights, and to re- 
cover his property. But this right does 
not extend, in all cases, to personal effects 
or moveables, on account of the difficulty 
of ascertaining their identity. 

Post'masteb. An officer having the 
direction and superintendence of a post- 
office. The postmaster-general is the chief 
officer of the post-office department, and 
makes all contracts for the conveyance of 
the public mails, receives and is account 
able for the moneys arising from the post- 
age of letters, pays expenses, and super- 
intends the whole. 

Post note. A bank note intended to 
be transmitted by the public mail and 
made payable to order. 

Post-obit, Lat. after death. In law, a 
bond for securing a sum of money on the 
death of an individual. 

Post-of'fice. An establishment for the 
reception, conveyance, and delivery of 
letters. The post office is perhaps one 
of the most beneficial institutions which 
a country can possess, and the framers 
and supporters of the Post Office Act 
(1839), which has transfused into that of 
this country both efficiency and economy, 
deserve the lasting gratitude of the na- 
tion for this one measure alone. 

Post sok'n him. In architecture, the back 
part of a theatre behind the scenes. 

I’ob'tulate, Lat. poslnlatum, from pos- 
tuU>, to demand A position assumed 
i without pioof, oi one which is considered 
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as self-evident. It differs from an axiom 
in being put as a request or petition, 
whereas an axiom is asserted. 

Pot'ash, Latimml potassa. The vege- 
table alkali, so called because it is ob- 
tained from the lixivium of the ash 
which remains from the incineration of 
certain vegetables by evaporation in iron 
pots. Potash is strictly the protoxide of 
potassium. In commerce , it is usually met 
with in the form of black ashes, obtained 
by evaporating the lixivium and fusing 
the residue, and pearl ash, piepared by 
again lixiviating the black ashes to free, 
them from some of their impurities, and 
evaporating to dryness. The ashes of 
commerce rarely contain more than 00 
per cent, of the alkali. The greater part 
of the alkali of the black ash is in a caus- 
tic state (that is, in the state of oxide), 
but in the pearl-ash it is in the state of 
carbonate. 

Potab'sa. The Latinized name of pot- 
ash, adopted by chemists. 

Potas'siom. The metallic basis of pot- 
ash. Its sp. gr. being 0‘865, it is lighter 
than water, and when thrown upon it 
floats, and burns with r beautiful rose- 
coloured flame, evolving hydrogen, and 
leaving the water a solution of pure pot- 
ash. At ordinary temperatures it is solid, 
soft, and easily moulded by the Angers , 
and when cut exhibits a beautiful metal- 
lic lustre, closely resembling silver, which 
speedily tarnishes by exposure to the air. 
Lt conducts electricity like ordinary me- 
tals. It must be preserved in pure naphtha. 

Pota'io. The well-known root of the 
Solatium lubtrostim, a native of North 
America, where it was called by the na- 
tive Indians batatas, which Europeans 
have altered to suit their particular lan- 
guages. The potato, of which there are 
now almost innumerable varieties, has 
generally been regarded as a native of 
South America, but this arises from con- 
founding it with the sweet potato [Con- 
lolvulus batatas), which is a native of the 
intertropical parts of America, and docs 
not succeed well even in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and consequently is not 
attempted to be grown in this country as 
an article of food. It is otten absurdly 
tailed the Spanish potato. 

Puten'tial. Having power (potentia) 
to impress on us the ideas of certain qua- 
lities, though the qualities are not inhe- 
icnt in the thing, as iwtcntial heat. A 
potential cautery is any caustic application , 
as nitrate of silver, distinct from an actual 
cautery, or a red hot iron. The potential 
mode of a verb is that fbrm used to express 
the power, possibility, liberty, or neces- 
sity of an action, indicated by may or can. 

Potentu/la. Cinquefoil. A. very exten- 
sive genus of plants, mostly perennials. 
Uosandna — Polygyua. Named from poten- 


tia, power, on account of its supposed 
medicinal virtues. Thore are 11 indi- 
genous species, among which arc the wild 
tansy or silver- weed, the common cinque- 
foil or five-leaved grass, the barren straw- 
berry, the white, rock, shrubby, silvery, 
golden, and spring cinquefoil. 

Pote'rium. Burnet. A genus of plants. 
Monaccia — Polynndna. Name from 
£/ov, a cup, In reference to the shape of 
its flowers. The burnet-saxifrage, so 
much used in the beverage called cool- 
tankard, is the British type. 

Potoroo'. The name given in New 
Holland to the Kangaroo rat. 

Pot'stonf. The Lapis Qllaris of Pliny ; 
the Toftstem of Werner, the Talc ollatre of 
Hatty. A variety of steatite, usually of a 
greenish colour, but of various shades, 
and often spotted. Sp. gr. 3. 

Por'TERN Ore. An ore, so named by 
the miners, because it tends to vitrify 
like the glazing of potters’ ware. 

Pot'tkks’ Clay. A variety of clay 
usually of a grey colour, but becomes red 
when highly heated , and so named because 
it is used in the manufacture of the coarse 
red earthenware. 

Pot'tery. In reference to chemical 
constitution there are only two genera of 
baked stoneware; the lirst consists of a 
fusible earthy mixture, along with an 
infusible, which when combined are sus- 
ceptible of becoming semi-vitrifled and 
translucent in the kiln. This constitutes 
porcelain or china-ware, which is either 
hard and genuine, or tender and spurious, 
according to the quality and quantity of 
the fusible ingredient. The second kind 
consists of an infusible mixture of earths, 
which is refractory in the kiln, and con- 
tinues opaque. This is pottery, properly 
so called, but it comprehends several sub- 
species, which graduate into each other 
by imperceptible shades of difference. To 
this head belong earthenware, stoneware, 
ttintware, fayence, delfwarc, iron-stone 
china, & c. 

Pounce. 1. Oum-sandarach pulverized 
to a tine powder, and used to prevent ink 

from spreading on paper. 2. Ground 

charcoal, inclosed in some open stuff, as 
muslin, to he parsed over holes forming 
the lines of a pattern, to mark the same 
on the material on which the pattern is to 

be embroidered, &c. 3. In falconry, the 

talons of a bird of prey are called pounces, 
perhaps from the same root as Sp. punzar, 
and Ital. punzone. 

Pound, Sax. pund; a standard weight. 
1. The imperial troy pound contains 5760 
troy grains, and the imperial avoirdupois 
pound contains 7680 avoirdupois grams, 
or 7Q00 grains troy , hence 144 lbs. avoir- 
dupois - 175 lbs. troy. 2. A money of 

account - 20*. 
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Poupart’s Ligament. An abdominous 
muscle. 

Pourfre'stre, Fr. pour, and pris, taken. 
In law , a wrongful Inclosing or en- 
croaching on another’s property, high- 
way, &c. 

Pow'dkr, Fr. poudre, contracted from 
pouldre. A general name for all dry sub- 
stances comminuted or triturated to tine 
particles, hut the term is applied techni- 
cally to substances reduced to tine par- 
ticles for medicinal purposes. We have 
also gunpowder (q. v.), and hair-powder, 
which is pulverized starch. 

Pow'bbrings. Devices of minor char- 
acter, to fill up vacant spaces in carved 
works, &c. 

Pow'er. 1. In a philosophical sense, is 
the faculty of doing or performing any- 
thing: ability or strength. The exertion 
of power proceeds from the will, and, in 
strictness, no being destitute of will or 
intelligence, can exert power. In man 
power is active or speculative : active power 
is that which moves the body ; speculative 
power is that by which we see and judge, 
or by which we think. Power lias also 
been distinguished into active and passive : 
the power of doing or moving , and the 
power of receiving impressions and of suf- 
fering. 2. In mechanics, that winch 

produces motion or force, or which may 
be applied to produce it. Hence the term 
mechanical powers (q v.). The term also 
comprehends momentum, as the power of 
the wind, and force and the power of steam 
We also call the aggregate capabilities of 
a machine its power, as a steam-engine of 
200 horse-power (this power perhaps 
made up of two others, the power of steam 

and the power of the atmosphere). 

3. In arithmetic and algebra, that which 
arises by the successive multiplication 
of any quantity into itself, the degree of 
The power being always denominated by 
the number of equal factors that are em- 
ployed. See Involution and Exponent. 
— -4. In law, the authority which one 
man gives to another to net for him, and 
it is sometimes a reservation which a 
person makes, in a conveyance, for him- 
self to do some acts, as to make leases and 
the like. The deed or instrument by 
which authority is conveyed is termed a 
power of attorney.— — *5. In politics, &c., 
iuIc, sway, authority, actual government. 
The powers of government, are legislative, 
executive, judicial, and ministerial. The 
ecclesiastical and military powers are sub- 
ject to the civil, and that of the sovereign 
is limited by law. 

Pow'kr-loom. A loom worked by steam 
or water. 

Powl'dron. In heraldry, that part of 
the armour which covers the shoulders. 

Pox, Sax. pocce, a pustule. Strictly, 
eruptions of any kind, but restricted to 


small pox, chicken pox, the vaccine, and 
the venereal diseases. When used with- 
out any epithet, pox signifies the lues 
venerea. 

Poy'ning’s Law. An act of parliament, 
made under Henry VII., whereby the law 
of England was introduced into Ireland, 
under the lieutenantslup of Sir Edward 
Poyning. 

Pozzuol'ana. Volcanic ashes brought 
from Pozzuoli, a town in the bay of 
Naples, and used to mix with lime in 
making Roman cement. 

Practice. In arithmetic, a rule by 
which the operations of the general rules 
are abridged in use. 

Prjecoo'nita (before known). Things 
previously known in order to understand 
something else. The knowledge of the 
structure of the human body is one of the 
preecognita of the medical skill. 

Pr-*cor'dia, from prep, before, and cor, 
the heart. The forepart of the region of 
the thorax. 

PRa'FEc'TURE. In antiquity, an appel- 
; lation given to certain towns in Italy, 
whose inhabitants had the name of Ro- 
man Citizens, but were governed by pre- 
fects sent from Rome. 

Pka.mu'niiie A Latin corruption of 
preemonere, to pre-admomsh. 1. A writ, or 
the offence for which it is granted. The 
offence consists in introducing a foreign 
authority into England, i.e., introducing 
and maintaining the papal power, cre- 
ating tmpertum in tmperto, and yielding 
that obedience to the mandates of the 
pope which constitutionally belongs to 
the sovereign. Both the offence and the 
writ are so denominated, from the words 
used in the writ presmumre facias — Cause 
A. B. to be forewarned to appear before 
us, to answer to the contempt wherewith 
he stands charged. 2. The penalty in- 

curred by infringing a statute. 

Pr^no'men, from pree, before, and 
nomen, a name. The name among the 
Romans like our Christian name, serving 
to distinguish brothers, &c. from each 
other, as Caius, Julius, &o. 

Pr*:tex'ta. A long white robe, with 
a purple border, worn by the children of 
the higher classes of ancient Rome. 

I’ra'toh. A chief magistrate among 
the Romans, instituted for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the absence of the 
consuls engaged in war, &c. The hall or 
court where the prator administered 
justice was called the prmtorium . 

Praomat'ic Sanction. In civil law, a. 
rescript or answer of the sovereign, de- 
livered by advice of his council or college, 
order, or body of people, who consult 
him in relation to the affairs of the com- 
munity. The like answer given to a 
particular person is called simply a re- 
script. The term pragmatic is directly 
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from tho Latin pragmaticns, from tr^cty- 
pvwrtxof, and this from 5 r^xy/^a, some- 
thing performed from <r^ a crtrai, to do : 
hence jrragmatic meddling. 

Prairie. A French word, signifying 
meadow, and used throughout America as 
a general name for those remarkable 
natural meadows, or plains, which cha- 
racterise the Talley of thcMissisippi, and 
a great part of Texas, and are very com- 
mon in other localities. Prairies are 
divided into three classes: (1.1 The 
heath 1 / or bushy, which are covered with 
brush-wood, and abound with springs , 

(2 ) The dry or rolling, which are desti- 
tute of water, and of all vegetation ex- 
cept grass; and (3.) The alluvial or wet 
prairies. 

Pram, Dut. praam. 1. A description of 
hat-bottomed boat or lighter, used in 
Holland for conveying goods to, or from, 

a ship. 2. A similar boat, mounting 

several cannon ; used in covering the dis- 
embarkation of troops. 

Prasb. A leek-green ( prasinc) trans- 
lucent variety of rhombohodral quart/, : 
the prasem of Werner and the quartz 
prase of Brongniart. Sp. gr. ‘25. 

Pra'sine, from r^aerov, a leek. A term 
applied to designate the grass-green 
colour of the purest kind. 

Pra'tiuue (French). Intercourse: com- 
munication between a ship and the port 
in which she arrives. Hence a License 
or permission to hold intercourse and 
trade with the inhabitants of a place 
after having performed quarantine, or 
upon a certificate that the ship did not 
Come from an infected place. The term 
is used chiefly in the South of Europe, 
whero vessels coming from countries 
infected with contagious diseases are 
subjected to quarantine. 

Prax'eans. A sect of heretics, that 
sprung up in Asia in the 2nd century, 
founded by Praxeas, a heresiarch. 

Preb'eno, from preebeo, to allow. The 
stipend or maintenance granted out of 
the estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. It is simple when restricted to 
the revenue only, and dignitary when 
jurisdiction is annexed. 

Preb'enjjabv. The ecclesiastic who 
enjoys a prebend. He differs from a 
canon in this : he receives his prebend in 
consideration of his officiating in the 
church , the canon merely in consequence 
of being received into the cathedral. 

Pbeok'dent, from pro*, before, and cedo, 
to go. 1. Going before in time. — 2. In 
law, a judicial decision which serves as a 
rule for future determinations of the same 
kind. 

Preckn'tor., from j>r«e, before, and 
<fon<o, to sing. 1. The leader of the choir 
in a cathedral. 2. The leader of the 


congregation in the psalmody of Scottish 
churches. 

Pbe'cept, from pree, before, and eapio, 
to take. 1. A commandment to be taken 

as an authoritative rule of action 2. 

In law, a command or mandate in writing. 

Precfs'sion, from prweedo, to go before. 

A term in astronomy, to denote that slow 
and imperceptible motion by which the 
equinoxes change their places, receding 
westwards, or contrary to the rest of the 
signs, and which causes the sun’s equi- 
noctial place to precede the usual calcu- 
lation The annual umount is about 
50k", that is, if the celestial equator cuts 
the ecliptic in a particular point on any 
day of this year, it will, on the same day 
of next year, cut in a point 50i" west of 
the point of its former intersection, and 
the sun will come to the equinox 20' 23" 
before he has completed his revolution of 
the heavens. Henco it appears that the 
equinoctial points will make an entire 
revolution in about 26,000 years. 

Preoestin a'tiow. A term used in theo- 
logy, to signify the preordination of men ! 
by the Supreme Deity to everlasting hap- 
piness or misery ! One who believes in 
this doctrine is a jn-edestmarian. 

Pre'oial, Lat. pieedium, farm. Belong- 
ing to a farm : thus predial slaves, in op- 
position to domestic. 

Pre'dicable. In logic, a term which 
can be affirmatively predicated of several 
others. 

Prbdic'ament, Lat. pradicamentum, from 
prcrdico, to affirm. In logic, a category. 

Predicate. In logic, something affirmed 
or denied of the subject : preedico, toaffli m. 

Prb-fmp'tion, prcc and emption. Tho 
right of purchasing before others. Thus 
the kings of England had formerly the 
right of pre-emption, or of buying pro- 
visions for their households in preference 
to all others. 

Prk'fit, pree and fix. A letter or syl- 
lable put to the beginning of a word, to 
affect its meaning. A prefix is united to 
a word, as inseparable, and therefore 
differs from a preposition. 

PrecivTtant, 'l In chemistry, when to 
Ph.fcipTtvck, > ft solution of some 
Precipita'tion / salt, as alum, another 
solution, as of potash, is added, which 
causes a decomposition of the salt, and the 
base falls (is precipitated) to the bottom of 
the vessel In a (usually) pulverulent form, 
the phenomenon is usually termed preci- 
pitation ; the substance which sinks is 
called the precipitate, and the substance 
by means of which the precipitation is 
effected, is denominated the prenpitant. 
See Decomposition. The following tables 
contain a useful and simple scheme of 
pmipitants of the metals, and of tho 
acids in salts, originally constructed by 
J J. Griffin. 
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| INDICATING PRECIPITANTS FOR METALS 

IN SALTS. 

1 Solutions to be Neutral. 

Solutions 







to be Acm. 


Carbonate 
of Soda. 

Ammonia 

Potash. 

Bed Prussiatr 
of Potash. 

Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen 

Gas. 

Metals indicated. 

None 






1. Potassium 

None 






2. Sodium 

None 






3. Ammonium 


None 





4. Barium 


None 





5. Strontium * 


None 





6. Calcium 



White 

•S3 

•H a 

Brown 


7. Manganese 



White 

*8 

Blue 


8. Iron, ProtosaltB 



White 

[81 

None 


9. Magnesium 



White 



Yellow 

10. Cadmium 



White 



Black 

11. Bismuth 



White') 

•si 

Yellow-Red 


, Si 

12. Zinc 



White 


White 


13. Tin, ProtosaltB 



White 



None 

1 14. Aluminum 



\N hite 



Black 

15. Lead 



White 

=i 


Yellow 

16. Tin, Pergalts 



White J 



Orange 

17. Antimony 



Black 

Red-Brown 


18. Mercury, Proto- 







salts 



Blue 

If boiled, Red 

Red-Brown 


19. Cobalt 



Blue 

If boiled, Black 

Yell. -Green 


20. Copper 



Green 

Yell.-Green’ 


21. Nickel 



Green 

None 


22. Chromium 



Green 

Light-Blue 


23. Iron, Persalts & 







Protosalts mixed 



Yellow 

Yellow-Red 

Nunc from the 


24. Mercury, Per- 





l’erdiloride 


salts 



Yellow 

Sometime* 

None 


25. Gold 



light and Black 






Yellow 

Yellow 


26 . Platinum 



Deep-Brown 

None 


27. Iron, Persalts 



Lt.-Brown 

Brown 


28. Silver 
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INDICATING FRECIPITANTS FOR ACIDS IN SALTS. 


Nitrate of Baryta. 

Nitrate 
of Silver. 

Nitrate 
of Lead. 

Chloride of Calcium. 

Balts 

indicated. 

None 

None 



1. Nitrates 

None 

None 



2. Chlorates 

None 

White 



3. Chlorides 

None 


Yellow 


4. Iodides 

None 


White 


5. Arsenites 

None 

Black 



6. Sulphureta 

Whitev 

None 



7. Fluorides 

White A1 , flTe soluble 
WhitP > Nitric Acul.- 
W nup f without offer- 
White vesceneo 

Yellow 

Brown 


White [Soluble in Wster] 

8. Phosphates 

9. Arseniates 

10. Borates 

White-' 



■White [Insoluble in Witter] 

11. Oxalates 

White (Soluble in Aeidi 
with effervescence] 




12. Carbonates 

White [Insoluble In 
Acids] 




13. Sulphates 

Yellow 




14. Chromates 


Preen. A forked instrument used by 
cloth-dressers. 

Pkehen'sii.e, from prehendo, to seize. 
Seizing, adapted to seize or lay hold of. 
Thus the tail of some monkeys is prehen- 
sile, and they use it to grasp the branches 
of trees. 

Preh'nite. A siliceous mineral, thus 
named after Colonel Prehn, who brought 
it from the Cape of Good Hope. It has 
since been discovered In England, in the 
amygdaloidal wacke of Gloucestershire, 
and the basalt of Staffordshire. It occurs 
crystallised, in granular and stellular fi- 
brous concretions, massive and reniform. 
It is of a green, grey, or white colour, 
and internal pearly lustre • scratches 
glass. Bp. gr. 2’6 to 2*6. It is allied to 
stilbite, and is classed by the French 
among the zoolites. 

Pre'I.ude, from prat, before, and ludo,to 
play. A term in music, denoting a short 
symphony or flight of fancy, which serves 
as an introduction to a regular composi- 
tion, as the overture of an opera. 

Prb'mises, Lat. preemissa. 1. In logic, 
the two first propositions of a syllogism, 
from which the conclusion is drawn. 
Also propositions antecedently proposed 

or proved. 2. In law, lands, tenements, 

&c. , mentioned in the preamble of a lease 
or deed. 


Pre'micm (Latin). A reward. 1. A 
prize offered for a specific discovery, &c. 

2. The recompense to underwriters 

for insurance. 3. A sum per cent, on 

loans, distinct from the fixed interest. 

Premon'strants. An order of regular 
canons (called also White Canons), or 
Monks of Prdmontr#, in the Isle of France, 
instituted in 1120. They were subse- 
quently to be found in every port of 
Europe. 

Preparation. In music, the adjust- 
ment of two notes, by whose introduction 
a note which would be discordant is heard 
in the preceding harmony. 

Preposi'tion, from pres, before, and 
pono, to place. A word placed before an- 
other, to express some relation or quality, 
as, exercise is n« cessary to health. Pre- 
positions govern cases of nouns, and are 
sometimes, in colloquial language, placed 
after the word governed, as, the horse 
which he rode an, for the horse o» which 
he rode. 

Prbroo'ative, from pres, before, and 
rogo, to demand. A peculiar privilege. 
Thus the royal prerogative is the special 
pre-eminence which the sovereign has 
over all other persons, and out of the 
course of the common law, in right of the 
regal dignity : as the right of appointing 
ambassadors, and of making peace and 
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war. It is the prerogative of the House 
of Peers to decide legal questions, after 
the decisions of the courts of law have 
been appealed against, &c., &c. 

Prerog'ative Court. In law, a court 
established for the trial of testamentary 
causes, when the teceased has left goods 
within two different dioceses, in which 
the probate of wills belongs, by special 
prerogative, to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince. 

Presby'opia, from tr$urCi»i, old, and 
the eye. A defect of sight common 
to old men, by which objects near the 
eyes are seen confusedly, but at remoter 
distances distinctly. 

Pres'byter, tr^6<rj3vri^o( ,from r^ur(3u{, 
old, elder. An elder, a person in the 
primitive church, somewhat advanced in 
age, who had authority in the church, 
and whose duty was to feed the flock over 
which the Holy Bpirit had made him 
overseer. 

Presbyte'rian. 1. Relating to ecclesias- 
tical government by presbyters. Thus 
the government of the Church of Scot- 
land is presbyterian. 2. One who be- 

lieves in the validity by ordination and 
government by presbyters. 

Pres'byter t. An ecclesiastical judica- 
tory, consisting of all the pastors of 
churches within a certain district, and 
one ruling elder ( presbyter ) from each 
parish, commissioned to represent the 
parish in conjunction with the minister. 
This body receives appeals from the kirk- 
sessions, and appeals lie from it to the 

synod. 2. In architecture , a portion of 

the choir of a church, fitted with seats 
for the dignitaries of the Establishment. 

PaEscRir'TioN. In law, claim of title 
authorized by immemorial usage : custom 
continued till it has the force of law (in 
Scotland 40 years). Title to lands, roads, 
&c., may be obtained by prescription : 
and a right may similarly be lost or pre- 
scribed by neglecting to use it. The first 
is positive, and the other negative, pre- 
scription. 

Preb'ent Tense. In grammar , that 
form of a verb which expresses action or 
being in the present time , as, I am 
writing. See Tense. 

Prrbenta'tion. In ecclesiastical law, 
the act of offering ( presenting ) a clerk to 
the bishop or ordinary' for institution in 
a benefice. An advowson is the right of 
presentation. 

Present'ment. In law, the notice 
taken by a grand jury of any offence from 
their own knowledge or observation, 
without any bill of indictment laid before 
them at the suit of the queen, and on 
which the officer of the court roust after- 
wards frame an indictment before the 
party presented can be put to answer it. 


2. The official notice In court which 

the jury gives of the surrender of a copy- 

hold estate. 3. In a more general sense 

presentment comprehends inquisitions of 
office and indictments. 

Presents. In law, is used for a deed of 
conveyance, a lease or other written in- 
strument, as in the phrase “Know all 
men by these presents i.e., the writing 
itself, per presentes. 

Preserve'. 1. Fruit or other vegetable 
seasoned and kept ( preserved ) in sugar or 

sirup 2. An inclosure on grounds for 

the preservation of game. 

Pre'sident, from prtrsidem. An officer 
elected to preside over a corporation or 
company of men to keep order, manage 
their affairs, or govern their proceedings. 
Also an officer appointed or elected to go- 
vern a province, or to administer the go- 
vernment of a nation. In the United 
States of America the president is the 
chief executive magistrate. A vice-presi- 
dent is one who is second in authority 
to the president. 

Press, Fr. presse. A machine by which 
something is to be comjrressed, crushed, or 
squeezed, as a packing-press for forcing 
goods into a more compact form ; a eane- 
press (usually a cane-mill) for crushing 
the sugar-canes to obtain the sugar-juice ; 
a cider -press for squeezing the juice out of 
apples, &c. The common sorts are 
screw, lever, and hydrostatic presses ; 
but as the combinations of all the mechani- 
cal agents (reducible indeed to inclined 
plane and lever) are almost illimit- 
able, there may bo presses made of an 
almost infinite variety of forms. In 
printing various kinds of presses are used 
(see Printing-press), and the art and 
business of printing, and the publications 
which are issued by means of printing, 
are all comprehended in the unqualified 
term “ The Press.” Hence we speak of 
the liberty of the press, the licentiousness of 
the press, &c. Sec. 

Press-oano, from press and gang. A 
detachment of seamen under the com- 
mand of an officer empowered to impress 
men into the naval service. 

Pressiros'tres, from pressus and ros- 
trum, a bill. A family of birds of the or* 
der OraUatoriw, Cuv., Or alia, Lin., com- 
prising genera with very long legs, 
without a thumb, or in which the thumb 
is too short to reach the ground, and a 
moderate bill, strong enough to penetrate 
the ground in search of worms. The bus- 
tards, plovers, and lapwings are examples. 

Press-work. In printing, the opera- 
tion of taking impressions from the types. 

Prehta'tion-monfy. A sum of money 
paid yearly by archdeacons and other 
dignitaries to their bishop, pro exteriors 
jurisdictions . 

I’res'txmony, from pressto, to supply 
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A term in canon law denoting a fund for 
the support of a priest, appropriated by 
the founder, but not erected into any title 
or benefice, and not subject to the pope 
or ordinary. In Spain prestimonio is a 
prebend for the support of poor clergy- 
men, on condition of their saying prayers 
at certain stated times. 

Presto. An Italian word meaning 
quick ; used in music as a direction for a 
quick lively movement or performance. 

Presumption or Law. The assumption 
of the truth of a certain state of facts by 
the ordinary custom of law. 

Presumptive Evidence. In late, is 
that which is derived from circumstances 
which necessarily or usually attend a fact, 
as distinct from direct evidence or posi- 
tive proof. 

Presumptive Heir. One who would 
inherit an estate if the ancestor should 
die with things in their present state, but 
whose right of inheritance may be de- 
feated by the birth of a nearer heir be- 
fore the death of the ancestor ; distinct 
from heir-apparent, whose right is inde- 
feasible, provided he outlives the ancestor. 

Prrt'erite, from printer , beyond. A 
term in grammar applied to tho tense 
which expresses an action perfectly past 
or finished, but with a specification of 
time : called also the perfect tense. 

Preterimper'fect. In grammar, a 
term designating the tense which ex- 
presses action or being, not perfectly 
past. The term is awkward. 

Prbteri'tion , from pr enter eo, to pass 
by. A rhetorical figure, by which, in 
pretending to pass over anything, we 
make a summary mention of it. Praise 
and blame are often artfully bestowed by 
pretention. 

Pkkterper'fect, from prater, moro 
than, and perfect (q. v.). A term in gram- 
mar equivalent to preterite, applied to the 
tense of verbs which expresses action, or 
being absolutely past. 

Preterpluper'fect, from prater, be- 
yond, plus , more, and perfect (q.v.). A 
term in grammar designating the tense 
of verbs which expresses action or being 
past, prior to another past event or time ; 
better denominated the prior past tense ; 
that is, past prior to another event. 

Pre'tor, 1 A judge among the ancient 

Piue'tor. f Homans, answering to the 
modern chief justice or chancellor, or 
both. In later times there were pretors 
appointed to distribute justice in the pro- 
\ inces ; such provinces being called pre- 
fectures. 

Prevarica'tion. A shuffling ; prma- 
ricor, from pres, before, and vartcor, to 
straddle. In ctvil law, the collusion of an 
informant with the defendant, for the 
purpose of making a sham prosecution. 
In common law, a seeming to undertake a 


thing falsely or deceitfully, for the pur 
pose of defeating it. 

Preventive Bfrvice. A designation 
for the duty performed by the armed po- 
lice engaged in watching the coasts, for 
the purpose of preventing smuggling and 
other illegal acts. 

Pairs. By the price of a commodity 
is meant its value estimated in money, or 
simply the quantity of money for which 
it will exchange. By price current is 
meant a list or enumeration of the va- 
rious articles of merchandise, with their 
prices, the duties (if any) payable thereon 
when imported or exported, with th< 
drawbacks occasionally allowed upor. 
their exportation. 

PRiGKiNO-nr. In architecture, the first 
coat of plaster in work of three coats 
upon lath. 

Prick- roar. In architecture, a post, in 
wooden buildings, between two princi- 
pal posts. 

PRicK-ruNCii. A pieco of tempered 
steel with a round point, to impress a 
round mark on cold iron. 

Priest, from Lat. prastes, a chief. 
Among pagans, priests were persons 
whose appropriate business was to offer 
sacrifices and perform other sacred riter 
of religion. In the modem churches, a priest 
is a person who is set apart or consecrated 
to the ministry of the religion of his 
country. In England, the word is un- 
derstood to be chiefly applicable to the 
subordinate orders of the clergy, above a 
deacon and below a bishop, but in the 
United States of America, the word de- 
notes any licensed minister of the gospel. 

Prii/mw. A name, in Cornwall, for tin 
extracted from the slag. 

Pri'ma Fa'cie. ** On the first view ” of 
anything. A term in logic. 

Pri'ma Vi'je. First passages. A term 
in anatomy, employed to denote the sto- 
mach and intestinal tube, because they 
are the first passages for what is taken 
into the stomach. 

Pri'maof. In commerce, a certain al- 
lowance, paid by the shipper or coiuignee 
of goods, to the marines and master of a 
vessel for loading the same. It differs in 
amount at different places, from a penny 
to sixpence a pack, ball, &c. 

Pri'mary, Lat. prttnarttis, from primus , 
first, first in order, original, as — 1 In 
pathology , applied to diseases, to their 
symptoms, causes, &c., to denote priority, 
in opposition to what follows, or what is 

secondary. 2. In geology, applied to 

rocks or strata, supposed, from the ab- 
sence of fossil remains, to have been 
formed before animals and vegetables ex- 
isted: those in which organic remains 
appear being termed secondary. It is now 
known, however, that some portions of 
those so called primary rocks (gneiss 
3 B 
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mica schist, argillaceous schist, &c.), are 
newer than others which belong to the 
secondary groups. To obviate this confu- 
sion, Mr. Lyell has proposed the term 
hypogene, which will probably be adopted 

by geologists instead of primary. 3. In 

astronomy, applied to those planets which 
revolve about the sun, in distinction from 
the secondary planets, which revolve about 
the primaries.— —4. In physics, the pri- 
mary qualities of bodies arc such as are 
original and inseparable from them, as 
extension, in distinction to those qualities 
which are secondary, as softness, hard- 
ness, &c.— -5. In optics , the primary co- 
lours are those into which a ray of solar 

light may be separated. 6. Primary 

quills, the largest feathers of the wings. 

Pri'mate, low Lat. prtmas. An arch- 
bishop. 

Pri'mates. In zoology, the first order 
of animals in the class Mammalia, in the 
system of Linnd, including four genera. 
Homo, man, Lemur, the lemur, Sitma, 
the ape, and Vespertilio, the bat. 

Prime, from primus. I . A prime number 
is one which cannot bo divided without 
remainder by any number except itself 
and unity, as 6, 7, 11. A prime figure is 
a geometrical which cannot be divided 
into any other figure more simple than 

itself, as a triangle, a pyramid, &c. 

2- Primes are numbers adopted by che- 
mists, in conformity with the doctrine 
of definite proportions, to express the 
ratios in which bodies enter into combina- 
tion. Primes, duly arranged in a table, 
constitute a scale of chemical equivalents. 
They are supposed to express the ratios 
of weights of atoms, according to the 

atomic theory. 3. The prime vertical is 

the vertical circle which passes through 
the poles of the meridian, or the east and 
west points of the horizon. Dials pro 
jected on the plane of this circle are called 
'prime vertical , or north and south dials. 
Prime of the moon is the new moon, when 
it first appears after the change. 

Pri'm&r-finb. In England, a fine due 
to the crown on the writ or commence- 
ment of a suit by fine. 

Pri'mer-sei'sin. In feudal law, the right 
of the king, when a tenant in copit c died 
seised of a knight’s fee, to receive from 
the heir, if of full age, one year’s profit of 
the land if in possession, and half a year’s 
profit if the land was in reversion expect 
ant, on an estate for life: abolished 12 
Charles II. 

Phi'mine. In botany, the outermost 
covering of an ovule. 

Priming. 1. In painting, the first co- 
lour laid on the canvass, on the walls of a 

building, See. 2. The powder laid in 

the pan of a gun (with a flint-lock), to 
reoelve the ftre from the steel, and being 
ignited to fire the powder of the charge. 


3. In steam-engines, the hot water 

carried along with the steam from the 
boiler into the cylinders, and which is 
always an evil. 

Pui'mino-wire. A pointed wire, used 
to penetrate the vent of a musket, &c., 
for examining the powder of the charge, 
or for piercing the cartridge 

Primitive, Lat. primitivus, from pri- 
mus ; original. 1. A term formerly used 
in geology, in the same sense as primary 
is at present. 2. In grammar, a primi- 

tive is a word not derived from any other : 
an original word. 3. In painting, pri- 

mitive colours are red, yellow, and blue, 
from which all other colours are com- 
pounded. 

Pri'mo. An Italian word, meaning first; 
used in music in that sense, as primo 
canto, the first treble, alto primo, the first 
counter tenor, ike. 

pRiMooKN'iruRE, from primus, first, and 
genxtus, begotten , seniority by birth 
among children. In law, the right which 
belongs to the eldest son or daughter. 

PRiMoR'DiAL,Lat.primordtaI»s. 1. First 
in order: primus, first, and ordo, order. 
2. First principle or element. 

Prim'ula. Primrose. A genus of pe- 
rennial flowering plants. Pentandria— 
Monogynia. Name from prtmulus, very 
early, because it flowers in the beginning 
of the spring The common primrose 
(P. I'ulgans), the cowslip or paigle (P. 
reris), oxlip (P. elattor), the bird’s eye 
(P. fartnosa), and Scotch primrose (P. 
#cof»r«),are indigenous in Britain. There 
are also 25 exotic species, mostly hardy 
plants. 

Pri'mcm Mob'ilk. In the ancient as- 
tronomy, this was the ninth or highest 
sphere of the heavens, above those of the 
planets and fixed stars, and including all 
the others. 

Pkin'ceps Sena'tcs. In ancient Rome, 
the citizen whose name was written first 
on the list of the Senate by the Censors. 

Prin'cb’s Met At. Prince ltupert’s Metal. 
One of the many modifications of brass. 

PRiN'ciPAi.,I,at. principalis, chief, from 
pnmeps, sovereignty. 1. In law, u jrrin- 
cij>al challenge is where the cause assigned 
carries with it pnma facie evidence of 
partiality, favour, or malice. A principal 
is an actor or absolute perpetrator of a 

crime. 2. In commerce, a capital sum 

lent on interest, due as a debt, or used as 
a fund, so called as distinct from intetest 

or profit. 3. In architecture, a main 

timber in an assemblage of carpentry.— — 

4. The head of a Scottish University.— 

5. Inline «rfs, the chief circumstance in 
a work of art. 

Prin'c ipi.e, from principium, beginning- 
1. In science, a truth admitted either 
without proof, or considered as having 
been proved. In the former sense it is 
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synonymous with axiom, and in the latter 

it is an established principle. 2. The 

term is vaguely used in chemistry. It 
sometimes denotes a component part, as 
the constituent principles of bodies. At 
other times it means a substance, on the 
presence of which certain qualities, com- 
mon to a number of bodies, depend : thus 
we say the acidifying principle. We have 
also proximate principles of animal and 
vegetable bodies, meaning thereby sub- 
stances peculiar to those bodies, which j 
result from peculiar modes of combina- 
tion of ordinary matter. 

Piunt'ing. The art of taking copies by 
impression of type, engraved plates, and 
blocks, or any design or work whatever, 
in black ink, or pigments of various 
colours , but the word printing, without 
any distinctive addition, is usually under- 
stood to imply typography, or printing 
from type, usually called letter-press print- 
ing The art is divided into two depart- 
ments, composition, or the arrangement 
of the types , and press-work, or the taking 
off impressions from the types so ar- 
ranged . the workmen employed are 
therefore distinguished into two classes — 
compositors and pressmen. 

Printing -ink. A composition, accord- 
ing to Mr. Savage’s recipe, of balsam of 
eapivi (36), lamp-black (12), indigo and 
Prussian-blue (together, p. aeq. 5), Indian- 
red (3), turpentine soap (dry 3). This 
gives a superfine black ink : the pig- 
ments for the coloured inks are carmine, 
lakes, vermilion, red-lead, gall-stone, 
Roman-ochre, yellow-ochre, verdigris, 
blues and yellows mixed for greens, indi- 
go, Prussian- blue, Antwerp-blue, lustre, 
umbre, sepia, Venetian-red, Ac. 

FrintTnq-machine. A general name 
for all self-acting printing-presses. The 
first machine of this sort was projected 
by Mr. William Nicholson, (1790) ; but 
the first operative machine of the sort 
was contrived by, and constructed under 
the direction of, Mr T. KOnig, a clock- 
maker from Saxony, (1804). This formed 
a basis for the admirable machine of 
Messrs. Cowper and Applegarth, first 
constructed for printing the Times news- 
paper, and which is capable of throwing off 
4200 copies per hour of that large paper. 


PniNT'iNo-Piixss. The common ap- 



paratus employed in taking impression 
from types. 

Pkion'tcs. A genus of passerine birds : 
the Motmots. Family Tenuirostres. They 
are beautiful birds, as large as the mag- 
pie : fly badly, are solitary, build in holes, 
and feed on insects 

Pri'or (Latin). 1. The first in the order 
of time. 2. The superior of a convent. 

Pri'sage, Fr. prise, from prmr, to 
prize. See Butlerage. 

Pnxsc i l’li an ists. A Christian sect, so 
denominated from Friscillian, bishop of 
Avila, who practised magic, maintained 
the errors of the Manichees, and held it 
to be lawful to make false oaths in sup- 
port of one’s cause and interest. 

Prism, Gr. t f/a/uet, from artiu, to cut. 
1. A solid, whose bases or ends are any 
similar equal and parallel plane figures, 
and whose sides are parallelograms. They 
receive particular names from the figure 
of their bases, as triangular, square, 

pentagonal, hexagonal, Ac. 2. In optics, 

a triangular 
prism of glass, 
which sepa- 
rates the rays 
of light pass 
ing through it, in consequence of the dif- 
ferent degrees of refrangibility that take 
place in different parts of the same ray. 

Prismat'ic Colocrs. The colours ma- 
nifested by the decomposition of a ray of 
light in passing through a glass prism. 
These are violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red. 
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' Pkismat'ic Shuar* or Compass. An 
instrument used in surveying, for mea- 
suring horizontal angles only, and which 
are taken from the magnetic meridian ; 
a graduated float-card being attached to 
the needle. 

Fris'moid, from irgurfAott a prism, and 
like. The frustrum of a wedge : a 
solid which has two rectangular faces, 
and the remaining faces trapezoids, ter- 
minating with their parallel edges in the 
same lines as the two parallel faces, which 
are called ends, the greater being the base. 

Pris'ons, Mamertine. Certain fearful 
places of confinement in ancient Home, 
intended chiefly for state prisoners. 

Privatk'er. A ship of war, owned and 
equipped by a private man or men, at his 
or their expense, to seize or plunder the 
ships of an enemy in war. Such fthip 
must, however, be licensed or commis- 
sioned by government, otherwise it is a 
pirate. 

Priv'ativb, from privo , to bereave. 1. 

That of which the essence is the absence 

of something : darkness is a privative- 

2. In grammar, a prefix to a word, which 
changes its signification, and gives it a 
contrary sense, as un in unwise. The pri- 
vative is, however, sometimes a suffix, 
as less. 

Privilege. A writ of privilege is one 
to deliver a privileged person from cus- 
tody, wheirarrested in a civil suit. 

Priv't, Pr. privte, private. In law, a 
I partaker: a person having a private 
interest in any action. 

Priv't Chamb'er, Gentlemen of the. 
Officers of the king’s household. 

Priv't-council. An extensive body, 
with whose advice and assistance the 
■crown administers the government. Privy 
Counsellors are made by nomination of 
the crown, without patent or grant. 

Priv't -beae. A seal affixed by the 
I sovereign, or the lord keeper of the privy 
seal, called also l‘r ivy -Seal from his office, 
to instruments which are afterwards to 
pass the great seal. 

Pro and Con. Pro et contra. For and 
against. 

1 Pro'a. Flying Proa. A description of 
| vessel, used in the South Seas, with the 
t head and stern exactly alike, but with 
j the sides differently formed : that which 
| is intended for the lee side being flut, the 
1 other rounded. It is fitted with an out- 
I rigger, on the windward side, to prevent 
its upsetting. 

Proau'lion, and ctvkv), hall. In 
architecture, the same as Vestibule, which 
see. 

Pkob'abilitt. 1. In the doctrine of 
chances, the ratio of the number of chances 
by which the event may happen, to the 
number by which it may both happen 


and fail ; so that if there be constituted 
a fraction, of which the numerator is 
the number of chances for the events 
happening, and the denominator the 
number for both happening and failing, 
the fraction will properly express the 
value of the probability of the events 

happening. 2. Probabilities is used 

synonymously with chances: we thus 
speak of the science of probabilities , and 
the doctrine of chances. 

Prob'abieism. In theology, a theory 
according to which it is lawful to follow 
a probable opinion in doubtful points, 
even though others may appear to he 
more probable. 

Pro'banq. A flexible piece of whale- 
bone, with an oval piece of ivory or piece 
of sponge fixed to the end ; used by sur- 
geons to push down into the stomach 
foreign bodies which stick in the oeso- 
phagus. 

Pro'batb, Lat. probatus, from probo, to 
prove. 1 . In law, the probate of a will is 
the proving of its genuineness or validity, 
or the exhibition of the will to the proper 
officer, with the witnesses, if necessary, 
and the process of determining its va- 
lidity and the registry of it, and such other 
proceedings as the laws prescribe as pre- 
liminary to the execution of it by the 

executor. 2. The right or jurisdiction 

of proving wills, which in England belongs 
to the spiritual courts. 

Probe, Germ, probe, proof. A surgeon’s 
instrument, of a long and slender form, 
for examining the depili or other circum- 
stances of a wound, ulcer, or cavity, or 
the direction of a sinus, and the like. 

Probe Scis'sors. Scissors used to open 
wounds, the blade of which, to be thrust 
into the orifice, has a button at the end. 

Prob'lem. n {ofiky/u.K. A question 
proposed. 1. In logic, a proposition that 
appears neither absolutely true nor false, 
and consequently may be usserted either 
in the affirmative or negative; or, gene- 
rally, any question involving doubt or un- 
certainty, and requiring some operation, 
experiment, or further evidence, for its 
solution. 2. In mathematics, a proposi- 

tion in which some operation is required. 

Proboscidia'na. Proboscidians. A fa- 
mily of mammiferous animals, of the order 
Fachydermata, characterised by a cylin- 
drical trunk or proboscis, composed of se- 
veral thousands of small muscles, variously 
interlaced, extremely flexible, endowed 
with the most exquisite sensibility, and 
terminated by an appendage resembling 
a finger. The elephant is the only living 
type. 

Probob'cib. Ugo&offxis ,from before, 
and fioffttu, to feed. The lengthened tube, 
snout, or trunk belonging to the Probosci- 
dians. See Proboscidian*. 
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Procar'dicjm, from 3^0, before, and 
xet$h», the orifice of the stomach. The 
pit of the stomach. 

Procei.t.a'h 1 a. A genus of birds : the 
Petrels. Order, Palmipedes ; family, Longt- 
pennes. Of all the Palmipedes, these 
remain most distant from land; and 
when a tempest intervenes, they are 
forced to seek shelter on reefs and ships, 
from which circumstance they derive the 
name of storm-birds : that of Petrel (Little 
Peter) has been given them on account of 
their habit of walking on the water, 
which they effect by aid of their wings. 
They chiefly inhabit the Antarctic 8eas, 
the Giant Petrel only is found in the South 
Seas. It is the largest of all the species, 
surpassing the goose in size, whereas the 
common species is scarcely larger than a 
lark. 

Pro'cess. 1 . In law, the whole course of 
proceedings in a cause, real or personal, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ 
to the end of the suit. Original process is 
the means taken to compel the defendant 
to appear in court. Mesne process is that 
which issues, pending the suit, upon some 
collateral or interlocutory matter.— 2. In 
anatomy , a production of any part, as the 
projec ting part of a bone. 

Procb's Vkr'hal. In French law, an 
authentic minute of an official act, or 
statement of facts. 

Pro'chronism, from jrgo, before, and 
Xfovoe, time. An error in chronology, 
when events are dated anterior to the 
time at which they happened. 

Pro Confes'bo, m law, is applied to a 
defendant m Chancery, who appears and 
is afterwards in contempt for not answer- 
ing; wherefore the matter contained in 
the bill shall be taken pro cun/esso (as 
though it had been confessed). 

Pnocim'Hui,. Originally, an officer in- 
vested with the consular command with- 
out the office. 

Procrus'tes. In mythology, a famous 
robber of Ancient Greece, who tortured 
| his victims by placing them on an iron 
[ bed, and stretching or mutilating them to 
1 suit its dimensions. Ilcnce the expres- 
sion — “ The bed of Proei ustes.” 

Proc'tor, \ from pi oi too, to care for. 

Procdra'tor, ) 1 . Ono employed to ma- 
nage the affairs of another, and, appro- 
priately, a person employed to manage 

another’s cause in a court of law. 2. 

A magistrate of a university. 3. One 

who undertakes the care of any legal pro- 
ceeding for another. 

Prooom'bent, hat. procumbent. Trailing 
and a little bent upwards: applied to 
stems of plants when lying upon the 
ground without sending out roots. 

Procuration , from procuro. I. In ec- 
eUstastical ajairs, a sum of money paid 


to the bishop or archdeacon by incum- 
bents on account of visitations, called also 

proxy. 2. In law, the instrument by 

which a person is empowered to transact 
the affairs of another 

Procurator, 1 The first of these terms 

Proc'tor. / is used commonly in the 
general sense of manager, and the other 
in a legal sense. See Puot tor. 

ProTyon. 1. In astronomy, the Dog- 
star: ttQo, before, and xvuv, a dog. Pro- 
cyon is a star of the second magnitude, in 

the constellation Canis Minor 2. In 

zoology, the Racoon, a genus of plantigrade 
animals. The P. lotor of North America 
is about the size of a badger, is easily 
tamed, and eats nothing it has not pre- 
viously dipped in water. 

Produ'c iso. In geometry, the continu- 
ing of a right line to any required length. 

Pro'dui t, Lat. productus, from prodmo. 
In arithmetic and algebra, the quantity 
arising lrom the multiplication of two or 
more fat tors together. 

Pko'uigy. A surprising though natural 
event: distinguished from miracle, which 
is something out of the course of nature. 

Proempiosis, from 3-^9, befoie, and 
vrictTtu, to fall. The lunar equation, or 
addition of a day, necessary to prevent 
the new moon from happening a day too 
soon according to the civil calculation 

Pno'FitF, Pr. piofil, from pro and Jil. 
1 Primarily, an outline or contour- hence, 
in sculpture and painting, a head or por- 
trait represented in aside view 2. The 

perpendicular section of a building , also 
the eontour of any member, us a cornice. 

Prof 'it (Pr.), from Lat. pioficw, to ad- 
vance. Gam made by the sale of produce 
or manufacture, after deducting the 
value of the labour, materials, and all 
expenses, together with the interest of the 
capital employed (whether land, ma- 
chinery, buildings, instruments, or mo- 
ney). Net pi o jit is the gam made by 
selling goods at a price beyond all costs 
and charges. 

Pro&no'sis, from rr ^ o , before, and yi - 
vuerxw, to know. The foretelling the 
event of diseases from their symptoms 

Puo'grcmml, ( from «r£o, before, and 

Pro'oram, j ytaKpu , to write. A de- 
tailed advertisement, or account, of some 
public entertainment, previously issurd. 

Pro'grkhs. The state journeys of roy al 
personages. 

Progression. A series of numbers, in 
arithmetic, proceeding according to a cer- 
tain order, termed arithmetical, geometn- 
cal, or harmomcal 

Prohibition. In taw. a writ to forbid 
any court from proceeding with a cause 
j then depending, on suggestion that the 
cause of it does not properly belong to 
tli at court. 
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Projectile. 1. Impelling, or impelled 
forward: as a projectile force, a projectile 
motion : pro, betore, andjono, to throw. — 
—2. A body projected Into the atmosphere : 
as a stone thrown from a sling, a bullet 
from a gun, &c. The laws of projectiles 
are identical with those by which the 
motions of bodies falling perpendicularly 
in free space are governed. Thus, a body 
at A, if projected forward towards li, will 



arrive at 1) exactly in'the Bame time that 
it would descend to C, if simply left un- 
supported at A. 

Projection . 1. In mechanics, commu- 
nication of projectile force. 2. A 

branch of perspective ; the art of forming 
the representation of a body upon a plane, 
by drawing straight lines through a given 
point or parallel, from the contour, and 
from the intermediate lines of the body, 
if any, so as to cut the plane , then co- 
louring the respective compartments 
according to the degree of light, shade, 
and hue of each surface. In the projec- 
tion of the sphere there are three principal 
points ; the stereographic, m which the 
eye is supposed to be placed on the sur- 
face of the sphere; the orthographic, in 
which the eye is supposed to be at an in- 
finite distance ; and the gnomic, in which 
the eye is supposed to be placed in the 

centre of the 6phere. 3 Among the 

alchemists, the casting of a certain powder, 
called the powder oj projection, into a cru- 
cible full of some prepared metal or other 
matter, which was thereby to be trans- 
muted into gold. 

Projec'tdke. In architecture, the jut- 
ting out of mouldings 

Piu/jojoy. A peculiar vegetable pro- 
duction, described by Mr. Mackay, of the 
British Consulate at Maracaibo, in a 
letter to the Zoological Society (read in 
September, 1839). The plant somewhat 
resembles the trefoil in its leaves and 
branch , and at the extremities of the latter 
there are buds, which contain neither 
leaves nor flowers, but an insect (resem- 
bling a wasp) which, as it grows, falls to 
the ground, or remains on its parent plant, 
feeding on the leaves till the plant is ex- 
hausted, when the Insect returns to the 
earth, disappears under the surface, and 
dies. Soon after, the two head -legs begin 


to sprout und vegetate, the shoot extend- 
ing upwards ; and the plant in a short 
time reaches the height of six inches, and 
produces new viviparous buds, which 
perform ngain the same functions. _ The 
same or a similar production is also 
knqwn in North Carolina. 

Prol\i>sb, prolapsus. A protrusion or 
falling down of a part oi some viscus of 
the body, as the uterus, rectum, &e. 

Prolati, Lat. ptolntum. A spheroid is 
said to he prolate when it is ptodneed by 
the revolution ot a semi-ellipsis about its 
long diameter ; when revolved about its 
short diameter, it produces an oblate 
spheroid. 

Prolfgom'fna, Gr. 'r^eKiyofx.ivoi, from 
before, and Xryw, to speak. Prelimi- 
nary observations or remurks prefixed to 
a book, &e. 

Puo'uu.s. A name for what are other- 
wise termed the spurious legs of insects. 
They consist of fleshy and retractile 
tubercles. 

Pkoi ec'sib, <t£oA.>7*4//s, from trfo, before, 
and XapcGavcu, to take. Anticipation. 1. A 
rhetorical figure by which objections are 

anticipated or prevented. 2. An error 

in chronology, wherein an event is 
dated before the actual time : an ana- 
chronism. 

Prolific, 1 Lat. prolifer, from pro- 

Proliferous, ) les, offspring, and Jero, 
to bear. A term applied in botany to 
stents which shoot out new branches from 
the summit of the former ones, as in the 
Scotch fir, and to blossoms, when one 
grows out of another, as happens in the 
genus polyanthus. 

Puome'theans, from Prometheus. 
Small glass tubes, containing concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and summmhd 
w'ith an inflammable mixture, which they 
ignite on being pressed. 

Prom'ise, Lat. promissum. In law, a 
declaration, verbal or written, made by 
one person to another, for a good or va- 
luable consideration, in the nature of a 
covenant, by which the promiser hinds 
himself, and, as the case may be, his legal 
representatives, to do or forbear some 
act ; and gives to the promisee a legal 
right to demand and enforee a fulfilment. 

Prom'ontory, Lat. promontortum. A 
headland, or high point of land, project- 1 
ing into the sea beyond the line of the i 
coast. It differs from a cape in being htyh \ 
land. I 

Prona'tion. The act of turning the i 
palm of the hand downwards, which is | 
performed by means of the muscle# called , 
pronators. Opposed to supination. 

Pruna'tor. In anatomy, a name com- 
mon to two muscles of the hand, the pro- 
nator radii quadratus , and pronator tail** > 
teres, the use of which is to perform the 
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opposite action to that of the supinators, 
viz. pronation, 

Pro'noun, Lat. pronomen. A word used 
instead of a noun or name, to prevent the 
repetition of it. Pronouns are personal 
when they simply demote the person, as 
I, thou, he; possessive, when they also de- 
note possession, ub his, its ; relative, when 
they express a relation to somethin# 
pom# betore, as which, what ; interroga- 
tive, when they serve to ask a question, 
as whose, which ; demonstrative, when 
they point out things precisely, as this, 
that , indefinite, when they point out 
things indefinitely, as any, some. 

Proof. 1. In law and logic, that degree 
of evidence which convinces the mind of 
the certainty of truth or fact, and pro 
duces belief. 2. In printing and en- 

graving, an impression taken for correc- 
tion. 3. In general, trial or experiment 

to ascertain a fact. The quality of spirit 
is ascertained by proof (their specific 
gravity) ; hence high proof, first proof, 
second, third or fourth proof. What is 
I technically called proof-spirit consists of 
equal parts of aleohoi and water, and 
the strength is numerically estimated 
either higher or lower than this standard; 
as 11 over proof, 5 below proof. The term 
proof is also used to designate Impenetra- 
bility, strength, &c. of bodies, as water- \ 
proof, fire-proof , proof against shot, &e. 

Prop. See Fulcrum. 

ProPjEdeu'ucs, from jr fo, and <xau- 
iivu, I instruct. German authors use 
this term to signify the preliminary learn- 
ing connected with any art or science. 

Propaoan'd4. A term used, during the 
French revolution, to designate certain 
secret societies, whose object was the 
j propagation of democratic principles, and 
I latterly any society for making political 
1 proselytes. Members of such societies are 
I callod 7 >ro;>fl//rtm/tifs, and their practice of 
propagating their tenets is propagandism. 

Propi/des. Applied by Kirby to the 
1 soft appendages of certain larvae, behind 
I tiie true feet. 

1 Puop'eu, Lat. jrroprius. lielonging to 
1 an individual thing , not common. In 
i heraldry, any object represented of its na- 
j tural colour is so termed. 

! Prop'ertv. 1. A peculiar quality of 
anything, naturally essential to it : called 

by logicians an essential mode. 2. In 

law, ownership : also the thing owned. 

Prophylactic, from tr^o<pvkxir<ru, 
to guard against. Any means used with 
a view to guard against disease. 

Propitiatory. Among the Jews, the 
mercy-seat, or lid of the ark of the cove- 
nant. 

Pro'polib, from trgo, before, and aroXif, 

! the city. A thick, odorous substance, re- 
I sembling wax, used by bees to stop up the 


holes and crevices in their hives, to pre- 
vent the entrance of cold air, &c. 

Proportion, from pro and portio, a 
share. 1. The comparative relation of 
one thing to another. 2. In mathema- 

tics t an equality of ratios , for instance, if 
then are a, b, c, d in proportion, 
which is denoted by placing the quanti- 
tites thus, a ■ b .:c : d or a : b c:d, and is 
read as a is to b so is c to d. Proportion 
is direct as, a : b : : c : d , inverse, as b : a • : 
d- c, alternate, as a . c • ■ b : d. For at ith - 
metical, geometrical, and harnwincal jvro- 
ftortion, see Arithmetical, Geometrical, 

and Harmon ical 3. In arithmetic, a 

rule by which, when throe numbers arc 
given, to find a fourth, which bears the 
same relation to the third as the second 
does to the first, or, bearing the same re- 
lation to the second as the first does to 
the third. The former is direct, and the 

latter inverse proportion 4. Compass of 

proportion, a name given by some authors t 

to a sector. 5. Definite proportions, the 

limited proportions in which elementary 
substances combine chemically to form 
compound bodies. 

Proportion al. 1. Hclating to pro- 
portion, as proportional compasses. 2. 

One of the terms of a proportion, which 
receives different names according to the 
place it holds in the proportion. Thus a 
mean proportional is the middle term of 
three continued geometrical propor- 
tionals, a third, fourth, &c., proportional, i 
is the third, fourth, &c., term of a geo- 
metrical proportion. 

I Proposition, from projxmo. 1. In logic, 
one of the three parts of a regular argu- 
ment, wherein some quality, either posi- 
tive or negative, is attributed to a sub- 
ject 2. In mathematics, a statement in 

terms of cither a truth to bo demonstrated 
or an operation to be performed It is 
called a theorem when it is something to 
be proved, and a problem when it is 

something to be done. 3. In rhetoric, 

something affirmed for discussion or illus- 
tration. 4. in poetry, that part of a f 

poem in which the author states the sub- i 
joct matter of it. I 

Propua'tor. A Roman magistrate w no \ 
is reluted to a pra*tor, as a pro- consul is 1 
to a consul. See Pro-consul. ! 

Pro Ha'ta (Latin). In proportion. A | 
commercial amt financial phrase. i 

Pro re Na'ta (Latin). An idiomatic 1 
phrase, signiiying, as occasion may serve, 
as circumstances may require, &c. , used I 
in law, medical prescriptions, &c. 

Prorogation, from prorogo, to stretch t 
forward (primarily). In England, the 
continuation of parliament from one sos- I 
sion to another, as an adjournment is a [ 
continuation of the session from one day 
to another. > 
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Pnoscis'tmm. Tlqoe-xwior- The place 1 
or stage before the scene in the ancient 
theatres, where the pulpitum stood, into j 
which the actors came from behind the 
scenes to perform. 

Pkosciuj’''Uon, proacriptio, among the 
Homans, was the public offer of a reward 
for the head of a political enemy. The 
names of the proscnpti, or persons pro- 
scribed, which was posted up in tablets at 
the forum. 

Prob'enchyma, I pour still 

more upon. Cellular tissue, the cellules 
of which taper to each end. 

Prossn'nbahk'dral, Gr. irtof, tvviet , and 
iSga- In crystalogrnphy, having nine faces 
on two adjacent parts of the crystal. 

Pros'ody. IT (’otr&btoC', from ergos, and 
uhp, an ode. That part of grammar which 
treats of the quantity of syllables, of ac- 
cent, and the laws of versification. 

Pau'sororY, 1 Personification : •r^ocr- 

Probopoi’k'ia. j t^rrov, a person, and 
arena, to feign. A rhetorical figure, in 
which things are spoken of as animate 
beings, or where an absent person is in- 
troduced as speaking. It is, therefore, 
more extensive than personification, 
which it, however, includes. 

Pros'tate, Lat. prostatus, standing out ; 
jutting. Applied chiefiy to a very large, 
heart-like gland, situated between the 
neck of the urinary bladder and the bul- 
bous part of the urethra. 

Pros'thesis, sr§of , and I place. 

In grammar, one or more letters prefixed 
to a word. See Metom.asm. 

Pros'tkatk, Lat. prostratus, lying flat 
upon the ground. Applied in botany to 
stems spreading horizontally over the 
ground. 

Pro'styi/e, from 5 t%o, before, and erru- 
Xot, a column. A temple or other build- 
ing, with columns only in the front. 
When there is also a port ieo at the opposite 
front, the temple Ls an ampht prostyle. 

Prosyl'i-ooism. In logic, when two or 
more syllogisms are so connected that the 
conclusion of the former is the major or 
minor of the following. 

Prot. A prefix in chemical terms for 
proto (q.v.). 

Pro Tan'to (Latin). For so much. 

Prot'ahis. Ilqorutrif . 1. A proposition. 

2 In the ancient drama, the first part 

of a play, explaining the argument of the 
piece. 

Protest', from pro and testor, to affirm. 
1. To protest a hll, is for a notary public, 
at the request of the payee, to make a 
formal declaration, under hand and seal, 
against the drawer of the bill, on account 
of non-acceptance or non-payment, for 
exchange, cost, commissions, damages 
and interest, of which act the indorser 


must be notified within such time as the 
law prescribes. The instrument contain- 
ing such declaration is termed a protest. 

2. A solemn declaration of opinion, 

commonly against some act; appropri- 
ately a formal and solemn declaration in 
writing, of dissent from the proceedings 
of a legislative body. 3. A writing at- 

tested by a justice of the peace or consul, 
drawn by the master of a vessel, stating 
the severity of the voyage by which the 
ship has suffered, and showing that tho 
damage sustained was not owing to the 
neglect or misconduct of the master. 

Pro'tebtants. The adherents of Lu- 
ther at the Reformation, in 1529, who 
protested, or made a solemn declaration of 
dissent from a decree of the Emperor 
Charles V. and the diet of Spires, and 
appealed to a general Council. The same 
name was subsequently given to the fol- 
lowers of Calvin, and in present usage it 
includes all belonging to the reformed 
churches. 

Protest a'tior. In law, a declaration 
in pleading, by which the party inter- 
poses an oblique allegation or denial of 
some fact, protesting that it does or does 
not exist. 

Pro'teur. 1. A marine deity, 

the son of Oceanus and Tethys, whose 
distinguishing chaiacteristie was the 

faculty of assuming different shapes. 

2. The generic name of a Batrachian 
reptile, about 12 inches long, the thickness 
of the finger, with a vertically compressed 
tail, and four small legs. Also the name 
of a genus of infusoria, remarkable tor 
the mutability of their forms, and sudden 
tra nsfo r mat ion s. 

PuoTHoVorARY, low Lat. prot ono farms, 
from irewrof, chief, and notat ms, a notary. 
1. Anciently, the title of the chief notaries 
of the emperors of Const an tiuopie. 11 on oe , 
2 In EnqtauA, an officer in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleasr The 
prothonotary of tho Queen’s Bench rceotds 
all civil actions, in the Common Pleas 
the prothonotanes enrol all declarations, 
pleadings, judgments, &o., make out ju- 
dicial writs and exemplifications of re- 
cords, &c 3. The apostolic ptothono- 

tane\ are 12 persons in the Court of Rome, 
constituting a college, who receive the 
last wills of cardinals, and make informa- 
tions and proceedings necessary for the 
canonization of saints, Ac. 

Pro'thyrcm, Tfo and Ov » at - In architec- 
ture, a porch before the outer door of a 
house. 

Pro'to, from 05, first. A prefix, 
expressing relation in priority. Also, in 
chemistry, when more than one oxide ot a 
substance is known, the first lias the pro- 
[ fix prot for proto, as protoxide of nitrogen. 

I See Oxide. 
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Pro'tocol, low Lat. protocollum. A term 
In law and diplomacy, for the original 
copy of any writing: the first minute, 
di aught, or summary. The term is from 
t faros, first, and xoWec, glue, probably 
from the gluing together of the pieces of 
>aper on which the draught was first made. 

Pro'tooene. A variety of granite, in 
ivhich talc hikes the place of mica, as in 
.hat of Montblanc. 

Pro'tofofe, from proto and pope. The 
imperial confessor, an officer of the holy 
directing synod, the supreme spiritual 
Court of the Greek Church of Russia. 

Pro'io Saltb. Halts of which protoxides 
are the bases, as a protosulphate, a proto- 
nitrate. 

Pkotov'ide. A first oxide. See Oxide 
and Proto. 

pHoto7(/a f er^Toq, and £wov, animal. 
The simplest class of animals, or those on 
the first step of organisation. 

Protrac'tor, Lat. from pro and traho, 
to draw. A mathematical instrument, 
used for laying down on paper the angles 
of a survey or other figure. It is usually 
a small semicircle of brass, having its 
ends connected by a straight rule, the 
outside of which constitutes the diameter, 
and is Itself divided into 180 parts, termed 
degrees, with a small point in the diam- 
eter, which marks the centre. Circular 
protractors are, however, also used, hav- 
ing divisions marked quite round from 0° 
to 360, the same as the theodolite, which, 
indeed, the protractor represents. 

Pro'vence Rose. A species of rose, 
highly valued for its beauty and frag- 
rance. There are three varieties, the 
white, blush, and dwarf. 

Province, Lat. pruvmcia, from pro and 
i into, to conquer. 1. Among the Romans a 
province was a country of considerable 
extent, which being reduced under tlioir 
dominion was new-modelled, subjected to 
the command of an annual governor sent 
from Rome, and to such taxes and con- 
tributions as the Senate thought fit to 
impose. The provinces had also the ap- 
pellations of consular and preetonan, ac- 
cording as they were governed by consuls 
| or prietors. The term province is now 
l used for a country belonging to a king- 
\ dom or state, situated at a distance from, 
j but more or less dependent upon it. Such 
is Canada, in reference to Great Britain 

( 2. In the ecclesiastical division of 

I England there are two provinces, viz., 
' those of Canterbury and York, under the 
| jurisdiction of their respective arch- 
bishops. 

I Provi'so, Lat. abbr. of provmis, it being 
I provided. An article or clause in any 
statute, agreement, contract, grant, or 
other writing, b> which a condition is 
introduced ; a conditional stipulation 


which affects an agreement, contract,, 
law, grant, &c. 

Pitovi'soR. A person nominated to a 
benefice before the death of the incumbent, 
and to the prejudice of the rightful patron. 

Prov'ost, Sax. profost. 1. The chief ma- 
gistrate of a town, having the same func- 
tions as the mayor of other cities. 2. 

In a general sense, a person who is ap- 
pointed to superintend or preside over 
something, as the provost of a college, 
answering to president , proiost of the mini, 
a particular judge, appointed to appre- 
hend and prosecute false coiners. The pro- 
vost marshal m the army and navy is the 
chief executioner. The provost of the royal 
stables is an officer of the household, and 
holds the Queen’s stirrup when she 
mounts her horse. 

Prow, Lat. prora. The head or fore- 
part of a ship, in opposition to the poop 
or stem. 

Prox'imate, nearest ; proximus, next. A 
\ proximate cause is that which immediately 
precedes and produces the effect, as dis- 
tinguished from the remote , mediate, or 
pt ediiposing cause. Proximate principle. 
See Principle. 

Prox'y , contracted from procuracy. A 
person deputed to act for another. Peers 
may vole In parliament by proxy. 

Prunei/lo. 1 The Brignole plum: a 

variety of the common plum. 2. A sort 

of stuff formerly used for clergymen’s 
gowns. 

Fru'nub. A genus of pomaceous trees. 
leosandna — Mouogynia. Name prunus, a 
plum-tree, prunum, a plum or prune. The 
cherry trees, plum trees, apricot and sloe 
are well known species. Don enumerates 
36 species in ail, mostly hard- wooded trees. 

Pruri'oo, from pruno, to itch. A pa- 
pulous eruption, of which six varieties 
are described by "Wiliam 

Prus'bian Bi ue. A compound of a rich 
blue colour, well known as a pigment. 

In chemical nomenclature , it is a ferro- 
cyanodide of iron, and is the precipitate 
which falls when prussiate of potash is 
poured into a solution of a persalt of iron. 

Prus'sic Acid An acid so called be- 
cause it was first obtained from Prussian- 
blue. See H\ duo* yank Acid. 

Psatte'rium, Lat. psalter. The third 
cavity of the stomachs of ruminating I 
animals, so tailed, as it resembles the- , 
leaves of a book. I 

PbAL'rrRY. ''Fahrypoy. An instru- j 
ment of music, used by the Jews, but the i 
form of which is not now known. That J 
which now bears the name is a flat tri- j 
angular instrument, truncated at the top, 
strung with thirteen chords of wire, 
mounted on two bridges at the sides, 
which arp Rtrnck with a plectrum, ot 
crooked stick. 
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Psbllis'mus, from -^/sXXi^eu, to stammer 
In speech. A defect of speech, in which 
articulation is depraved. 

PbEUwKFia'iUFHY, false, and 

tinygetQy, inscription. The ascription of 
false names of authors to works. 

Psec'do. False • a prefix sig- 

nifying false, counterfeit, or spurious. 

Pseudobli r'sis, from false, and 

sight. False or depraved vision : 
imaginary objects floating before the 
sight, or real objects appearing with 
imaginary qualities. 

FsEunoDir'TEEAL^iwS^f and twice, 
and rrtfov, wing. In auhttecture, in a 
building, when the distance from each 
side of the cell to the columns on the 
flanks is equal to two intercolumn ia lions. 

Pseudo-eu'ythine. A substance of a 
snow-white appearance, has the form of 
scales or flat needles, is a little soluble in 
water, but dissolves freely in alcohol. It 
is obtained by digesting parmelia roc- 
cellain boiling alcohol, and treating the 
alcoholic solution exactly as if it were 
intended to prepare erythine. It yields 
no bitter principle. 

Psecdo-metai/lic. An epithet for that 
degree of lustre in minerals where it can 
only bo observed when the mineral is 
held towards the light. 

Pseudomor'phous. Not having the 
true or natural form (pogpy, form), but 
having a form arising from some acci- 
dental circumstance. 

Pseudo-bcor'piones. Afamlly of Arach- 
nides, of the order Trachcarux. The ge- 
nera are Qaleodes, Oliv , and Chelifer, 
Geof. They take their name from their 
scorpion-shape. They are all terres- 
trial, and have an oval body with eight 
legs. 

Pseuik/thyron , and (fagot > door. 

In architecture, a false door. 

Pseuuo-ti'nka. All the caterpillars 
whose habitations (sheaths) are flxed or 
immoveable, are termed Fi>eudo-tinccr by 
Reaumur ; those which construct poit- 
able ones, which they transport with 
them, are true tineas. 

Psit'taoub. The Parrot. A genus of 
birds: order Sea usance: name borrowed 
from the Greek ^iTrotxos- The species 
are well known for the facility with 
which they learn to imitate the human 
voice. They feed on all sorts of fruit, 
Climb among the branches of trees by uid 
of their beak and claws, and build in 
hollows of trees. Their voice is naturally 
harsh and disagreeable, and they aic 
almost universally ornamented with the 
brightest colours. They exist in both 
continents, but hardly any of them are 
found beyond the torrid gone. The species 
are exceedingly numerous. 


Pso'jb. "Wotti. 1. The loins. 2. Tha 

name of two pair of muscles in the loins. 

Pbora'lea. An extensive genus of 
plants, many of them trees and shrubs. 
Diadclphta — Dccandna. Name from 
•yugctXtoe, scabby, because the calyx and 
other parts of the plant are more or less 
besprinkled with glandular dots, causing 
a scurfy roughness 1 . Warm and temper- 
ate climates. 

Psori'asis, from ^ugat, itch. A dis- 
ease characterised by a rough scaly state 
of the cuticle, sometimes continuous, 
sometimes in separate patches, and for 
the most part accompanied with rhagades 
or fissures of the skin. Dr. Willan de- 
scribes eight varieties of the disease. 

Psychoi/ogy, from the soul, and 

key os, a discourse. The doctrine of the 
soul or mind : mental philosophy. 

Psy'chomancy, from and jump- 

ruat, prophecy. Divination by the dead, 
in which they were supposed to appear 
as spirits. 

PsYCHROM'ETER,from •J'uxgos, cool, and 
fjurgov, measure. An instrument for 
measuring the tension of the aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere. 

Ptak'migan. The white game, Tctrae 
albus, Qm. See Lagopus. 

Pte'ris. Brake. A genus of ferns. 
Name from rrngop, a wing, on account of 
the resemblance of the leaves to wings. 
There arc 21 species, of which the com- 
mon brake and stone-fern are the British 
types. 

Ptbrocar'pus. A genus of trees. Dia- 
delplna — Decandria. Name from ccngop, 
a wing, and xugxos , fruit ; in allusion 
to the wing-like expansion of the legume. 
Hot climates. The trees which afford 
the red sundal-wood, the Andaman red 
wood, one of the Borts of dragon’s blood, 
and the African kino, are species. 

Pterodac/x yeps, | An extinct genus 

PrERoDAc'xYi e. j of winged saurian, 
placed among the Agamians, in the family 
Iguanida, by Cuvier. It is only to be 
found among the fossils of the old J ura 
limestone. Name from irrtgop, a wing, 
and iaxruXos, a linger , its chief charac- 
teristic being an excessive elongation of 
the second toe of the fore-foot, which 
was more than double the length of tlio 
trunk, and most probably served to sup- 
port some membrane, which enabled the 
animal to fly, like that upheld by the 
ribs of the dragon. 

Ptkr'omis. The flying squirrel. A 
genus of mammiferous animals ; order 
Rodentia. Name from mgop, a wing, 
and (ms, a rat. The skin of the flank 
extending between the fore and hind legs, 
imparts the faculty of supporting them- 
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selves for a moment in the air, and of 
making great leaps. There are several 
species found in Poland, llussia.and Sibe- 
ria, and also in America, and the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Pteroph'orus. A sub-genus of fissi- 
pennate tinea?, having wings with fringed 
edges like feathers. The caterpillars have 
sixteen feet, live on leaves, but construct 
no tube. Name from rn^ov, a wing, and 
(p tfu, to bear. 

Pterop'oda. Pteropods. A class of 
molluscs which swim in the ocean, but 
being deprived of feet, can neither fix 
themselves to other bodies, nor crawl. 
The organs of locomotion consist of tins, 
placed like wings on the two sides of the 
mouth: whence the name, from cttioov, 
a wing, and Taos, a foot. Four genera 
only are known, and these abound in the 
colder regions the ocean. 

Pteh'opus. A sub genus of the bat 
tribe, found in the East Indies. It is the 
largest bat known, and the flesh is eaten. 
Name from a-re^ov, and rrovi, a foot. 

Ptoi.ema'ic. In astronomy, the Ptole- 
maic system was that maintained by 
Ptolemy, who supposed the earth to be 
fixed in the centre of tlvc universe, and 
that the sun and stars revolved round it. 
This theory was received for ages, but 
was finally superseded by the Copernitan 
system. 

Ptolema'ites. A sect of ancient here- 
tics among the Gnostics. 

Pubbs'cence, Lat. pubesccntta, from 
pubes. In botany, this term comprehends 
all the various downy, woolly, or hairy 
clothing of plants, which Linn£ reckoned 
the seventh of their fulcra or appendages. 

Pub'lican, Lat. publicanus, from pub- 
licist. Amongst the Romans, publicans 
were farmers of the taxes and public re- 
venues, and the inferior officers of this 
class were deemed oppressive. 

Pu'ceron. The name of a small insect, 
frequently found on the young branches 
of trees and plants, often in such clusters 
as nearly to cover them. The name is 
French, from puce, a flea ; but the insect 
has no resemblance to the flea, and so far 
from hopping , it rarely walks See Aphis. 

Puck. In mediceval mythology , a domes- 
tic fairy, famous for nocturnal exploits. 

Pcd'dinq. In nautical language , a thick 
wreath or circle of cordage, tapering from 
the middle towards the ends, and fastened 
about the mast below the trusses, to pre- 
vent the yards from falling down, should 
the ropes sustaining them be shot away. 

Pud'ihngstone. A conglomerate, com- 
posed of rounded stones imbedded in a 
paste. The fragments composing breccia 
are angular. 

Pud'dlk (for engineering purposes). A 
mixture of good tempered clay and sand, 


reduced to a semi-fluid state, and ren- 
dered impervious to water by manual 
labour. 

Puer'perat,, Lat. puerperalis, relating 
to child-bearing. 

Puei'ball. In botany, see Ltcoperdon . 

Pur'rnn. A bird. 1. The Alca arctica , 
Lin., is the most common species. It i» 
about the size of a pigeon, sometimes 
breeds on the English coast, and is very 
common on those of France during the 

winter. See Fratercula. 2. The Pro - 

cellaria puffinus, Gmelin, about the size of 
a crow, and very common In almost every 

sea. 3. The Procellaria anglorusis T 

Temmlnek, about the size of a woodcock. 
It breeds in Immense numbers on the 
northern coast of Scotland. 

Puo'oino. A coarse kind of mortar, 
laid on the boards between joists. 

PuV.il, I<at. pngtllus, dim. of pttgnus , 
the fist. The eighth part of a handful. 

Pug-piling. The same as Dovetail 
Piling. 

Puisne Judges, Fr. younger. The 
judges and barons of the King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, are so 
named, excepting the chief judges and 
baron. 

Pu'lex. The Flea. A genus of apte- 
rous insects, of the order (rather com- 
posing the order) Suctoria, Cuv. There 
are many species peculiar to quadrupeds 
and birds. They ulso attack the human 
subject, but are not natural to man. 

Pui/ley. In mechanics, one of the sim- 
ple machines or mechanical powers. The 
term is strictly applicable to the small 
wheel turning on a pin in a block, with a 
furrow or groove, in which runs the rope 
that turns it. The word is now, however, 
used in the general sense of tackle, to de- 
note all parts of the machine for raising 
weight, of which the pulley forms a 
part. The first cut is an example of the 



single pulley, the second of a system of 

pulleys. 
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Pulmona'bta. Lungwort. A genus of 
•perennial plants. Pentandrta—Monogynta. 
Named from pulmo, the lung, because of 
its virtues in diseases of the lungs. The 
species are all hardy plants. 

Pulm on a'rije. The first order of 
Arachnides, characterised by a well- 
marked circulating system, and pulmo- 
nary sacs, always placed under the abdo- 
men : hence the name. 

Pulmo'nea. The first order of Gas- 
'teropods, distinguished from all the other 
Mollusea by respiring elastic air, having 
aio branchiae, but a net work of pulmo- 
nary vessels. Home of them are terres- 
trial, as the slug ( Umax 1 , and snail (helir) : 
others are aquatic. 

Pr i.re, Lftt. pulsus, from pcllo, to drive 
1. In animals, the beating or throbbing of 
The heart and arteries , more particularly 
the sudden dilatation of an artery, caused 
by the projectile force of the blood. It is 
generally felt at the wrist, by pressing 
the radial artery 2. In botanu, legu- 

minous plants or their seeds, from their 
-being pulled (?) Beans, peas, vetches, lu- 
pins, &c. are examples of pulse. 

Pclvu/li, in inserts, are the cushions of 
*oft hair closely set, with which their 
feet are provided, by means of which 
they are enabled to suspend themselves 
against gravity. 

Pui/vinateu, Lat. pulvinar, a pfllow. 
In architecture, expresses a swelling in 
any portion of an order, as the frieze of 
the Ionic order, for example. 

Pi 'ma. A name of the Couguar (Felis 
discolor, Lin.), found in both Americas. 

Pum'ice, )A light, spongy, fib- 

Pcm'ice-stone. ) rous lava, supposed to 
be produced by the disengagement of 
gases, while the lava is in a plastic state. 
It melts before the blowpipe into a white 
enamel or glass. Immense quantities are 
often ejected by volcanoes. 

Powr, Fr. pompe, 

Put. pomp. A ma- 
chine for raising wa- 
ter or other fluid : 
usually consisting of 
a tube or tubes, in 
which valves and 
pistons or buckets 
are made to operate. 

Pumps are of two 
kinds : (1.) Those up- 
on the lifting princi- 
ple, therefore called 
lifting pumps, and ab- 
surdly suction pumps. 

(2). Those upon the 
forcing principle, 
termed force pumps. 

The first sort are ap- 
plied to wells when 
the height does not exceed 33 feet. The 
principle is shown in the first cut. The 


force-pump acts by compression instead 
of by exhaustion, and is mostly employed 
for great depths, or for supplying boilers 
against the force of steam. The principle 
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will be understood from the second 
figure The lift-and-force pumps are, how- 
ever, often combined, forming a machine 
which gives a continuous and rpgular 
supply. The principle is shown in the 
third figure, it being understood that an 
is an air-chamber, the elasticity of the 
air within it acting upon the surfac-' of 
the water and forcing it upward through 
the delivering pipe. There are nume- 
rous other forms of pumps ; indeed there 
is perhaps no machine of which there are 
so many forms and modifications. 

Punch, 1 Fr. jwm^nn. 1. A com- 

Punche'on. i men name for all iron 
tools used by stone-cutters, &c., for cut- 
ting or chipping. Also the name of a 
short stout piece of steel, or iron steeled, 
used for stamping out pieces so as to make 
perforations in iron plates and the like. 
A die is also sometimes termed a punch. 

2. In carpentry, a piece of timber 

raised upright under the ridge of a build- 
ing, and in which are joined the little 

timbers, &c. 3. Puncheon is sometimes 

applied as the name of a large cask con- 
taining about 120 gallons. In tbis sense 
the word is synonymous with hogshead. 

Punc'taie, Lat. punctatns, dotted. Ap- 
plied to parts of plants, &c. 

Punctua'tion, from punctum, a point 
The art of marking with points the divi- 
sions of a discourse or other writing into 
sentences and clauses. It is accomplished 
by means of four points : the period ( ) ; 
the colon (:) ; the semicolon (,) ; and the 
comma (,). The art is modern ; the an- 
cients wrote without any distinction of 
members, periods, or words. 

Pun'dit. A name in'Hindoostan for a 
learned Brahmin. 

Pu'nica. The pomegranate tree. A 
genus of Icosandrxa — Monogyma. The P. 
granatum or common pomegranate is a 
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native of the south of Europe ; the P. 
nrmo of the West Indies. ! 

Pum'ceal, from puniceus. Of a fine I 
bright red colour, liko the flowers of the 
pomegranate ( punica ). 

Punt. An oblong flat-bottomed boat, 
with a square head and stern. 

1’u'i‘A. 1. In entomology, the chrysalis. 

2. In conchology, a genus of cylindri- 
cal univalve land shells belonging to the 
family Colimacea. 

Pitiuv'orous, from pupa and voro, to feed. 
Feeding on the larva 1 or pupie of insects. 

Pura'n v, Sanscrit, a poem. The sacred 
books of India explanatory of the Shatter. 

Pi h'bfi k Beds or strata. The lowest 
deposits of the Wealden group, consist- 
ing of various kinds of limestones and 
marls. 

Pur'qatort. A place appointed for the 
satisfaction of temporal punishments, 
which among Roman Catholics are dis- 
tinguished from the eternal, the latter 
alone being remitted by the death of 
Christ. 

Purg'tno Flax. Mill mountain. A 
plant, the Lmum catharticum, a decoc- 
tion of which is an effectual and safe ca- 
thartic. 

Puro'ino Nct. The seed of the Jatro- 
pha curcas, which affords an oil which is 
employed in some places as the castor oil 
is in this country. 

Pu'rim. Among the Jews, the Feast of 
Lots, instituted to commemorate their 
deliverance from the machinations of 
Hanmn. 

Pu'iutans. The dissenters from the 
Church of England were so called in 
derision, because they professed to be 
guided by the pure word of God, in oppo- 
sition to all traditions and human insti- 
tutions. 

Pur’linb. Pieces of timber which are 
laid across the inside of rafters, to keep 
them from sinking in the middle 

Purple of Cassius. Gold purple. A 
vitrifiable pigment, which stains glass 
and porcelain of a beautiful purple hue. 
It is obtained by adding to a neutral mu- 
riate of gold a mixture of the protochlo- 
ride and porchloride of tin, all in solu- 
tion. A beautiful purple precipitate falis. 

Pua'puai. 1. One of the four genera into 
which Brugueir has divided the gastero- 
pods, forming the genus Eucctnum, Lin. 
The species are numerous, and the ani- 
mal secretes a purple liquor, which was 
formerly used in dyeing wool, &c., and is 
supposed to be the substance of the Ty- 
rian dye, so highly prized in ancient 
Rome for producing the imperial purple. 

2. A disease in which small distinct 

purple specks appear on the skin. 

Pur'pure. In heraldry , purple ; repre- 
sented in engraving by diagonal lines from 
l iglit to left. 


Purpu'ric Acid. An acid obtained bv 
treating uric or lithic acid with dilute 
nitric acid It has a fine purple colour 
when in solution, but in a dry state it is 
a tine powder of a cream colour. 

pim'ruRiNR. A colouring principle 
which exists in madder, and hence called 
madder -purple. 

Ptjrs'er. In the navy, an officer who 
has charge of the provisions of a ship of 
war, and attends to their preservation 
and distribution among the officers and 
crew. 

Pur'shivants. In heraldry, the lowest 
order of officers at arms. They attend 
the heralds when they marshal public 
ceremonies. The term Is French, pour- 
suivant, a state messenger. 

Puuvk\'ance. In English law, the 
rojal prerogative of pre emption, abo- 
lished by 12 Charles IT., c 24. 

Pus, tuos, matter. Applied to designate 
the whitish, bland, cream -like fluid, 
heavier than water, found in abscesses 
and on the surface of sores. 

Pus' rui. 1 , from pus, (q v ). An eleva- 
tion of the cuticle, sometimes globate, 
i sometimes conoidal in its form, and con- 
taining pus or lymph, which is in general 
discoloured. 

Puta'men. A Latin name for the shell 
of a nut- applied in botany as another 
term for the endocarp, stone, or shell of 
certain fruits. 

PuTAMiN'F.a?. The name of the 25th 
natural order of plants according toLinn^, 
comprising such as have an outer shell 
(putamen), over a hard fruit. 

Put'chock. The root of a plant which 
grows abundantly in Kcinde, and Is ex- 
ported in considerable quantities from the 
north west coast of India into China, 
where it is burned as incense in the tem- 
ples of the gods. It yields a fine smoke, 
and diffuses a grateful odour in burning. 

Put'loi.s, l Pieces of timber, about 

PtiT'Lor ks. I seven feet long, used in 
building scaffolds. 

Puio'rius. One of the four sub-genera 
into which Cuvier has divided the genus 
Mustela, Lin. This sub-genus comprises 
the polecat, and mink or norek of the 
north and east of Europe. 

Putrefac'tion , from putrefacio, to make 
rotten. 1. The spontaneous decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matters, at- 
tended with fa-tid exhalations- called 
also putrid, or putrefactive fermentation. 
In the process of putt’efaction, the solid 
and fluid matters are resolved into gaseous 
compounds which escape, and earthy 
matters which remain. The requisites of 
the process aro (1.) a certain degree of 
humidity, (2 ) a certain degree of heat, 
and (3.) the presence of oxygen (a consti- 
tuent of atmospheric air). All organic 
bodies, when life is extinct, decay with 
3 T 
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more or less rapidity (when the requisites 
are present), according as they contain 
more or less nitrogen. 

Pct'ty, So. potea. 1. A cement com- 
posed of whiting and linseed oil, beaten 
or kneaded to the consistency of dough ; 
used to fasten glass in sashes, stop cre- 
vices, Ac. 2. A white powder formed 

by calcining an alloy composed of equal 
parts of tin and lead. It forms the base 
of most enamels, and is also used in po 
lishing metals, stones, and glass. 

Pyc’nodonts. Thick - toothed fishes : 
jr vkvos, compact, and obob(, a tooth, their 
leading character consisting in a peculiar 
armature of all parts of the mouth, with 
a pavement of thick, round, and flat 
teeth, the remains of which, under the 
name of bufomtes, occur most abundantly 
throughout the oolite formation. The 
pycnodonts are now extinct : five genera 
have been recognised. 

Pyc'nostyle, from j rvxves, close, and 
rruAoy, a column. A method of inter- 
columniation which has only a diameter 
and a half between each pair of columns. 
Exemplified in the ruins of Palmyra. 

Pylo'ros, from rvX*i, an entrance, and 
<*>£» on, to guard. The inferior aperture of 
the stomach which opens into the intes- 
tines. 

Pyra'cids. There are several vegetable 
acids which, when distilled, undergo de- 
composition, and new acids are generated 
by the process : these new acids are dis- 
tinguished by the name of pyrands from 
<rt/£, fire, and acid. Thus, tartaric acid 
yields pyrotartartc acid ; mucic acid yields 
pyromuctcacid ; gallic acid yields pyrogallic 
acid, &c. 

Pyr'amid, mtfet/Ms. 1. A geometrical 
solid, having one of its sides, called the 
base, a plane figure, and the other sides 
triangleB, their points joining in one point 
at the top, called the vertex. The edge of 
the base and the vertex are called the 
two directrices, and the straight line ex- 
tending between them is called the gen- 
eratrix. Pyramids are termed triangular, 
square, Ac., according to the number of 
their sides. 2. A building of a pyra- 

midal form. Those of Egypt are the 
most celebrated structures of this sort, 
and many attempts have been made to 
ascertain their use. Some have supposed 
them to have been erected for astronomi- 
cal purposes ; others have taken them for 
religious edifices ; but it seems to be now 
generally agreed that their principal, if 
not their sole use, was to Berve as sepul- 
chres for the kings and other great men. 
of the land. There are a considerable 
number of these pyramids between Cairo 
and Meidan, on the west side of the Nile, 
but the three of Memphis have attracted 
particular attention from their size. These 


have from time immemorial been regarded 
as the most stupendous wonders of the 
world. The dimensions of the largest 
has been variously given as follows, in 
French feet. 

Width of one 



Height. 

6f iti side*. 

Le Bruyn, 

616 

704 

Prosper Alpinus, 625 

750 

Thevenot, 

620 

682 

Niebuhr, 

440 

710 

Greaves, 

444 

648 


This pyramid, according to the least of 
these dimensions, covers upwards of 11 
acres (English), and may be ascended on 
the outside by 208 steps. 

Pyram'idai. N umbers are formed by the 
successive suras of polygonal numbers, in 
the same maimer as polygonal numbers 
are formed from arithmetical progres- 
sions, thus. Arithmetical Progression, I, 2, 
3, 4, 5, Ac. ; Polygonal Numbers, 1,3,6, 10, 
15, Ac.; Pyramidal Numbers, 1,4,10,20, 
35, Ac. 

Fyram'idoid, 1 Parabolic spindle. A 

Pvr'amoid. j solid formed by the re- 
| volution of a parabola about its base or 
greatest ordinate. 

Pyrf'thbum. Feverfew. An extensive 
genus of plants. Syngencsia ; Poly, super- 
Jlua. Name from rrv^iros, fever, being 
regarded as a specific for some fevers. 
Most of the specips are hardy, many are 
perennial, some shrubby, and a few an- 
nual. The common, sea, and scentless 
feverfew are British species. 

Pyretol'ogy, from archive?, fever, and 
hoyos, discourse. The doctrine of fevers. 

Fyrex'ia. Fever: from aruj, fire. Fe- 
brile disease, under the systematic name 
Pyrexia, constitute the first class in Cul- 
len’s Nosology. Epithet, Pyrerxal, febrile. 

Pyri'tes, vrvgtrvit, fire-stone. A name 
first given to the native sulphuret of iron, 
because it emits sparks of fire when 
struck against steel, and because, when 
heated red hot, the sulphur which it con- 
tains burns with a lambent blue flame. 
The name is now used to designate three 
native sulphurets, the ferruginous, the 
cupreous, and the arsenical. The first is 
bisulphurct of iron, the second of copper, 
and the third of arsenic ; and they have 
all a general similarity in external ap- 
pearance. Their colour varies from yel- 
lowish-white to golden-yellow, with a 
high degroe of metallic lustre. 

Py'ro-aci.t'ic Spirit, l Acetone. Fv- 

Py'ro-acet'ic Ether, j roxilic spirit. 
A colourless limpid liquid, of a peculiar 
penetrating odour, so called because it is 
obtained along with acetic acid by the 
dry distillation of the acetates. It is 
highly inflammable, and is therefore often 
used in lamps, instead of spirit of wine. 
Boiling point 132° F , sp. gr. 0’792. 
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Py'ro-acids. The prefix pyro is attached 
to the products obtained by subjecting 
organic acids to heat, which gives rise to 
distinct classes of acids. 

Fyroch'roa. A genus of hetcromerous 
Coleoptera of the Tracholide family. The 
species are found m the spring in woods, 
and their larvae live under the bark of 
trees. 

Pyro-cit'ric Acid. A peculiar acid ob- 
tained by subjecting citric acid to dry 
distillation, saturating the acid liquor 
which results with lime, and decomposing 
the precipitate with oxalic acid. It is 
therefore reckoned one of the pyracids. 

Pyro-cit'ric Ether. A colourless and 
transparent liquid, obtained by heat act- 
ing on a mixture of citric acid, alcohol, 
and sulphuric acids. Bp gr. 1 04. 

Pi no gai'mc Acto. An acid obtained 
from gallic acid by heat. It sublimes in 
crystalline plates, which are white and 
brilliant, and contain no water. (Soluble 
in water. 

Pyro-kin'ic At id. An acid obtained by 
heat from kinic acid. It passes over in a 
liquid state, but crystallises m tufts, when 
the liquor is filtered and evaporated. 

Piroltg'nods Acid. Wood vinegar. 
This acid liquid, which passes over during 
the destructive distillation of wood, is 
a mixture of various products, the most 
abundant of which is acetic acid This 
liquor being rectified by a second distilla- 
tion, the acetic acid passes over, conta- 
minated with a minute portion of a brown 
cmpyrcumatic oil. This, from its smell, 
was regarded for some time as a distinct 
acid, and was accordingly called pyrohg- 
nous acid (from rvf, fire, and lignum, 
wood), and the salts which it formed were 
in consequence termed jryrohgnites. 

Pyromo'nous Spirit. See Pyroxilic 
S nriT. 

Pyro-lith'ic Acid, 1 When uric or li- 

Pyuo-u'rig Acip. j thic acid concre- 
tions are subjected to dry distillation, 
silvery white plates of pyrolithate of am- 
monia sublime. A solution of these , poured 
into that of subacetate of lead, gives a 
precipitate of pyrolithate of lead. The 
precipitate being washed, and diffused 
through water, into which passes a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, the pyrolithate 
of lead is decomposed , and the liquid be- 
comes a solution of pyro-lithic or pyro- 
uric acid. Acieular crystals are obtained 
by evaporation. 

Pyro-mal'ic Actd, 1 The liquid acid 

Pyro-sor'bic Acid. ) which passes over 
in subjecting malic or sorbic acid to dry 
distillation, is so named. It affords crys- 
tals by evaporation. 

Pyro'manoy, from fire, and fj.cn - 
ru», prophecy. Pmuation by the fire of 
the ancient sacrifices. 


Pyro-mecon'ic Acid. An acid obtained 
when meconic or parameconic acid is dis- 
tilled. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and affords crystals when its solutions are 
evaporated. 

Pyrom'eter, from fire, and [xir^ov, 
measure. The name of an instrument for 
measuring degrees of heat, higher than 
the range of the mercurial thermometer, 
as that of furnaces and the like. Wedge- 
wood’s Pyrometer consists of a metallic 
groove or gauge, the sides of which gra- 
dually converge , pieces of very pure clay 
are made into small cylinders, having one 
side flattened, and being heated to red- 
ness, they are made to fit the larger ex- 
tremity of the groove. As it is a property 
of clay to contract and become harder 
by exposure to a high temperature (sup 
posed to be) in proportion to the heat to 
which it is exposed, all that is necessary 
to make an observation is, to subject one 
of the cylinders of clay to the heat of the 
furnace, and when it is again cooled, to 
try how far it slides downwards in the 
gauge, which is marked off into 240 parts 
or degrees, each calculated to be equal to 
130° of Fahrenheit's scale. The zero is 
red heat, supposed to be 1077° Fah. 

Daniels’ Register Pyrometer con- 
sists of two parts, the register 
and scale. The register is a solid 
bar of black-lead earthenware 
highly baked. In this a hole is 
drilled, into which a bar of 
platinum or malleable iron (6 
inches long) is put, which rests 
against the bottom of the ca- 
vity. A cylindrical bar of por- 
celain (called the index), is then 
placed upon the top of the bar, 
and confined in its situation by 
a ring of platinum. This ar- 
rangement being subjected to 
an increase of temperature, the 
metal rod expands and forces 
the index to recede, and the 
amount of displacement being 
noted, the temperature is known by the 
scale on the index. 

Pyro mi'uc Acid An acid obtained 
by distilling mucic acid in a retort. The 
matter which comes over is mixed with 
four times its weight of water, and then 
evaporated, when the pyroinucic acid is 
deposited in orjstals. It forms soluble 
and crystailisaNe gaits called pyromucates. 

Pyboph'anb, from trv$, fire, and tpatso;, 
clear. A mineral which in its natural 
state is opaque, hut is rendered transpa- 
rent by heat. 

Pyhoph'orus, from ?ryg, fire, and tyogoe, 
hearing A generic name for any che- 
mical preparation which becomes ignited 
on exposure to the air. Several such 
substances are prepared, mostly, however, 
3 r 2 
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depending on the same ultimate principle. 
Hamburg's pyrophorus, the best known, is 
readily prepared by calcining together 
3 parts alum and 1 part sugar, or flour, in 
a bottle of stone or other fitting material, 
until no product appears to be given off, 
the mouth of the bottle is then to be 
stopped, and tho whole set aside to cool : 
the bottle will now be found to contain a 
black powder, which will spontaneously 
take fire when poured out. 

Pyuo-phos'phoric A( id. The acid 
formed when phosphoric acid, or any of 
its salts, is subjected to a heat of 415° F. 

Piror'thritf, from rry*> lire, and or- 
thnte (q. v.). A mineral resembling or- 
thrite, but differing from it essentially. 
Pyrortlirite burns like charcoal before 
the blow-pipe, whereas orthnte melts. 

Pyr'osc opb, from crag, fire, and g-x-OTiu, 
to view. An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of heat radiated from afire 

Pyro'sis, from vu^eu, to burn A dis- 
ease called in Scotland water-brash, and 
in England black-water : known by a sen- 
sation of heat in the stomach, attended 
with copious eructations, generally of a 
watery insipid fluid. 

Pyroso'ma. A floating polypus, differ- 
ing from the eoral in being locomotive, 
and is so named from fire, and crwfxct, 
body, because it emits a sort of phospho- 
rescence which is considerably augmented 
w hen the animal is irritated. The pyro- 
somse unite in vast numbers, and arrange 
themselves in the form of a hollow cylin- 
der, open at one end and shut at the 
other, and in this form the body moves 
about by the alternate dilatation and con- 
traction of the individual animals. 

Kyro-tartar'ic Acid. An acid ob- 
tained by exposing tartaric acid to heat 
in a retort. "When the tartaric acid in 
the retort is kept at a temperature of 
374°, a liquid passes into the receiver, 
which yields by evaporation crystals of 
pure pyro- tartaric acid. 

Pir'oxenk, from jruj, fire, and £svoj, 
a stranger. The name given by Hatty and 
Hrongniart to augite, becuuse it is not 
altered by fire. 

Ptrox'iuc Spirit, 1 Pyrolignous spi- 

Pykox'ylic Spirit, j rit. Pyro-acettc 
spirit . A liquid often improperly termed 
naphtha. It is one of the products ob- 
j tained by subjecting wood to destructive 
; distillation. When the pyrolignous acid 
is saturated with quick lime, and dis- 
tilled, it yields 1 per cent, of this spirit. 
See Pyro-acetic Spirit. 

Pyrox'irine. A name given by Dr. Ure 
to pyroxanthine or eblanine, because 
obtained from pyroxilic spirit. If pot- 
ash be added to unrectifled pyro-aeetic 
spirit, a precipitate of pyroxiline falls, 
mixed wHh tarry matter. From this im- 


purity it Is freed by washing with alco- 
hol of sp. gr, 0-84. It has an orange-red 
colour closely resembling ferro-prussiate 
of potash. 

Pirr'hic. nbgpi%tof, {torn flrufpijtr ♦ 
an ancient military dance. A poetical 
foot consisting of tw'o syllables. 

Pyrrhoco'rax. A genus of passerine 
birds belonging to the family Dentirostres , 
Ouv. Name a corruption of pyrocorax, 
the {rvgoxega£ of Pliny, from :rugi fire, 
ami xo^ct!', a crow, the feet and beak 
being flame-coloured, and their other 
characters coinciding nearly with those 
of the crows, to which they were for a 
long time united. 

Pi ruho'nians, 1 A sect of ancient phi- 

Pyrr'donists. j losophers, founded by 
Pyrrho, a native of the Peloponnesus. 
They were also called Sceptics, because 
they professed to doubt everything, and 
although they seemed always in scurch 
of truth, they never acknowledged that 
they had found it Hence the terms 
scepticism and pyrrhontsm became syno- 
nymous. 

PiR'ni.A. A genus of marine pyriform 
univalve shells, belonging to the family 
Canaltftra, Lam. Pyrulae occur both re- 
eent and fossil ; the former on muddy 
bottoms, and tho latter in the London 
clay. 2. In ornithology , the bull-flneh 

Py'riis. An extensive genus of trees of 
the natural order Pomacesc,and arranged 
by Linn6 in the class Icosamlna, and 
order Pentagynia , of the sexual system. 
Name pyrus, a pear ; the pear tree being 
the type of the genus. The apple, quince, 
whitebeam, mountain-ash, &c. trees are 
also species. 

Pwha'uoiieans. A sect of ancient 
philosophers, so called from their being 
followers of Pyfliagsras of Samos, who 
lived in the reign of Tarquin, the last 
king of ltomc. Pythagoras first taught 
that the sun was a moveable sphere, 
situated in the centre of the universe, 
and that the planets revolved about this 
centre. This doctrine was revived by 
Copernicus, and has in consequence been 
named the Copcrmcan system of astronomy. 

Pyth'ia, l The priestess of Apollo, 

Pyth'onprs. j who delivered oracular 
answers at Delphi in Greece. 

Pytr'ian Games. One of the four 
national festivals of Greece, celebrated 
every fifth year near Delphi, in honour of 
Apollo, who •vercame the dragon Python. 

Pyx, from trufys, a box. The name of 
the box in which the consecrated host is 
kept by the Romish priesthood. The 
trial of the pyx, or pix, at the Mint, is a 
trial of the coins previous to their being 
put into circulation, and is so called from 
the box in which the coins to be tried 
are kept. 
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Prxi'muM, i a small box. A fruit 
which divides circularly into a lower and 
upper half. 

Pvx'is. from 'rv^os, the box- 

tree. Properly a box ; but, from its re- 
semblance, the cavity of the hip joint. 
See Acetabulum. 


Q. 

Q, the seventeenth letter of the English 
alphabet, is an articulation, borrowed 
from the oriental koph, or quoph. It never 
ends an English word, and is always 
followed by u, in which it differs from k. 
Q, as a numeral, stands for 500, and with 
a dash over it Q, for 500,000. It is often 
used as an abbreviation for question. 

Q. E. D. An abbreviation of quod erat 
demonstrandum, which was to be demon- 
strated. 

Q. E. F. An abbreviation of quod erat 
faciendum, which was to be done. 

Q P. An abbreviation of quantum 
placet, as much as you please. 

Q. 8. An abbreviation of quantum suf- 
ficiat, as much as may suffice. 

Qt aduagks’jma. Lent quadragesimus, 
fortieth, because it consists of forty days. 

Quai/hangle, Lat, quadratus angulus. 
A quadrilateral figure : a surface having 
four sides and four equal angles. 

Quaij'kant, from quadrant, a fourth. 
1. In geometry, the fourth part of a circle, 

or 90 degrees. 2. An instrument for 

taking the altitudes of the sun and stars, 
of great use in astronomy and navigation. 
Quadrants are variously made, but Had- 
ley’s reflecting quadrant is moat com- 
monly used. It consists of an octant 



(eighth part of a circle), an index, a 
speculum, two horizontal glasses, two 
screens, and two sight vanes. 
Quauran'tal Thianule. In trigonome- 


I try, a spherical triangle, having one side 
equal to a quarter of a circle. 

Quai/rat, from quadratus, squared. 1. 
In printing, a piece of metal cast like the 
letters, used for tilling up the incomplete 

lines at the ends of paragraphs. 2. A 

mathematical instrument called also a line 
of shadoivs, and a geometrical square. It is 
frequently an additional member on the 
face of the common and some other quad- 
rants. It is made of four plane rules, 
joined together at right angles, where A 



is the centre, to which a plummet Is at- 
i tachcd Each side is divided into 100 or 
1000 equal parts • C and F are two sights 
fixed on the side All , and GH is an index, 
joined to the centre A, in such a manner 
as to move freely, yet to remain in any 
given situation On this there are also 
two sights, K and L The hide DE is 
called the line of direct shadows , and 
the side BE is termed the line of reversed 
shadows. 

Qr au'rate, Eat. quadratus, square. 1. 

Having torn equal and parallel sides. 

2 In astrology, the same as quartile. 

Quadratic Equations. Equations in 
which the unknown quantity is of two 
dimensions, or of the second degree, or 
squared. 

Qu u/rato (It.). In music, the note B 
in the natural scale. 

Qu ah'ra tiax. In geometry, a mechani- 
cal line, by means ol which right lines 
may be found equal to the circumference 
of circles and other curves, and other 
parts. 

Quadrature, from quadratus .squared. 
1. In geometry, the reducing of a figure 
to a square: the finding of a square which 
will be equal in area to the given figure : 
thus, the quadrature of the circle has 
been a mathematical problem since the 
days of Euclid, and it is not yet solved. 

2. In astronomy, that position of the 

moon, with relation to the sun, when she 
is equally distant from the points of 
conjunction and opposition. 

Qu ahull', Ital. quudrello. A sort of 
artificial stone, made of a dry chalky 
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earth, and dried in the shade for two or 
more years: used in some parts for build- 
ing, and so named because it is square. 

Qu adrica p’hulaii , from quadra and 
capsula : having four capsules to a 
llower. 

Qt adrioen'tate, from quadra and 
dentatus, toothed : four- toothed. A bo- 
tanical term. 

Quad'kimd, from quadra and fidns, 
cut: four-cleft. A botanical tei in. 

Quadri'<.a, from quatuor , four, and 
juyum, joke. An ancient chariot drawn 
by four horses abreast 

Quadhilat'eral, ft om quatuor, four, 
and latus, a side • lour sided. 

Quadrill'e (French). 1. A game played 
by four persons, with 40 cards, being the 
remainder of the pack after the four tens, 
nines and eights are thrown out. — 2 
A dance, in which eight persons usually 
join. 

Quaorilo'bate, from quatuor and loba- 
tus, lobed : four-lobed. 

Quadrilo'cular, from quatuor and lo- 
cular is, celled : four-celled. 

QuAmuMA'fJi. A tribe of Carabici, so 
named from the arrangement of the 
joints of the tarsi, and the quadrate 
shape of the thorax quadra and manus, 
a hand. There are many genera, as Aci- 
nopu8, Daptus, Harpalus, &c , all pre- 
ferring sandy and hot localities. 

Quadrithyl'loub, from quatuor and 
$v\kov, a leaf: four-leaved. A botanical 
term. 

Quadruplicate, from quatuor and plica, 
a fold: having four folds or plaits. A term 
in eonchology. 

Q,i cdrire'me, from quatuor and remus, 
an oar. An ancient ship of war, furnished 
with four row's of oars. 

QuADnisiii/CATA, from quatuor and sul- 
cus, a furrow'. Applied to ungulate 
quadrupeds, whose hoofs are divided 
into four digits. 

Q,u adriv al/vo lar, from quatuor and 
taha, a valve: having four valves. A 
term in botuny. 

QuuiRiv'irM (Lat ). The four lesser 
arts— arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. 

Quadro'on, from quadra ; quatuor, 
four. A name in Mexico, &c for the off- 
spring of a Mulatto woman by a white 
man • a person quarter- blooded. 

Qua'drum. In music, the same as 
natural. 

Qcapru'man a, from quadra and mantis, 
a hand. The name of the second order 
of mammalia, in Cuvier’s arrangement, 
including all the monkey tribes, which 
are very numerous. 

Quadrupe'ma, quatuor, and pcs, foot. 
All vertebrate animals, htted with four 
extremities for progression, were for- 


merly so termed ; but the term is 110 
longer used as indicative of a particular 
group of animuls. 

QujEs'Toa. An officer atibng the lto 
mans, who had the management of the 
public treasury. 

Quail A migratory bird, somewhat 
smaller than the partridge. It is the 
least of all the gallinaceous birds. See 
Coturn ix. 

Qla'kers. A Christian sect, otherwise 
called Friends, which sprung up in Eng 
land during the proteetoiate of Crom- 
well. They have few articles of faith, 
insist chiefly on moral virtue, mutual 
charity, the love of God, and a deep 
attention to the feelings and emotions of I 
the nund, which they regard as the secret 
workings of the Holy Spirit. Their wor- 
ship is devoid of ceremonies, and they 
uniformly profess great probity and up 
rightness in their dealings, and affect the 
utmost frugality in tlieir manner of liv- | 
ing, and singular plainness andsimplicity 1 
in their dress. 1 

Qualitative. Regarding the qualities 
or propert ies of a body, without reference 
to quantity. j 

Qual'iiy, Lat. qualitas, from quahs, , 
such. Property Qualities arc natural and 
accidental. "Whiteness is a natural quality 
of snow ; figure and dimension are natural 
qualities of solids ; but blue is an acci- 
dental or adventitious quality of cloth , and 
all determinate figures, as cube, square, 
sphere, are accidental qualities of solids. 
Essential qualities are such as are necessary 
to constitute a thing what it is: sensible 
'qualities are such as are cognisable by the 
senses, as colour, smell, taste, &c. 

Quantitative. Regarding quantities , 
as a quantitative analysis of any chemical 
compound. | 

Quan'tity, Lat. quantitas, from quan - | 
tus, how' much. In physics, that property [ 
of anything which maybe increased or | 
diminished In mathematics, any portion, 
definite or indefinite, known or unknown, ' 
of any magnitude whatever, which can 1 
be expressed by units. In algebra, quan- 
tities are culled positive, when they havo 1 
the sign ■+• prefixed, and negative when 
the sign — is prefixed. All positive quan- ( 
titles are greater than, and allnegativo 
quantities arc less than, 0 . Quantities 
are said to be given when they are known, 
and unknown when theyr are not given. ! 
Given or known quantities are denoted 
by a, b, c, &c. ; and unknown quantities 
by z, y , x, &e. In grammar, quantity de- 
notes the measure and magnitude of sy 1 - 
lables, or that which determines them to 
be called long or short , or it is the men- 1 
sure of time in pronouncing a syllable. j 

Quan'tum (Latin). The quantity. In 
Into, quantum meruit, an action on th* 
case, grounded on the necessity to pay a 
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man for doing Borne service, as much as it 
merits or deserves. Quantum valtbat , or 
valebant, an action to recover of the de- 
fendant for goods sold as much as they were 
worth. 

QuA-auA-vER'sAii, Lat. quaqtih, on every 
side, and versus, inclined. Inclined to 
every side • facing all ways, as the quaqua- 
rcrsal dip of coal-beds. 

Quaranti'nf, Ital. qnarantina, forty. 
1’ropcrly, the space of forty days , appro- 
priately, the regulation by which a ship 
arriving in port, and suspected of being 
infected with plague, or other malignant 
contagious disease, is obliged to forbear 
nil intercourse for the space of forty days. 
S ire Lazaretto. 

Qua're (Latin). Wherefore, for what 
reason. A term in law, affixed to the 
title of several writs 

Qua'iie Imfedit (Lat.). A writ lying 
for one who has a right of advowson 
agninst one who disturbs him by present- 
ing a clerk when the church is vacant. 

Qr ar'rf.i., Welch qtvarel. 1. An arrow 

with a square head. 2. A pane of glass, 

a square. See Quarry. 

Qcar'uy, Fr. carri, for quarrl. 1. The 
same as quarrel (q.v.). 2. In falconry, 
from Fr. qttenr (?), to fetch : the game 

which a hawk pursues or has killed. 

.'{ Fr. catnire, an artificial excavation, 
formed in rocky ground, for the purpose 
of obtaining marble, stone, slate, Ac. 

Quar'tan. Febnsquartana. The fourth- 
day ague; the exacerbations occurring 
every fourth day. 

Qu arta'tion. An operation in assaying, 

I by which the quantity of one thing is 
| made equal to the quarter or fourth part 
{ of the quantity of another thing. Thus, 

' In tefining gold, it is alloyed with three 
I parts of silver, so that the gold may *con- 
| stitute only one quarter of the mass, 
and thereby have its particles too far se- 
I pa rated to be able to protect the other 
metals originally associated with it, such 
as silver, copper, lead, tin, &c , from the 
| action of the acids emplojcd in the pro- 
cesses of parting. •*» 

I Qpar'tkii, Lat. quarlm. The fourth 
, part. Thus the fourth part of 112 lbs., or 
28 lbs., is called a quarter, eight bushels 
(fourth of a ton) is a quarter of grain , the 
j fourth part of the moon’s monthly revo- 
| lution is called a quarter , and is either 
tlrst, second, third, or last. 

Qu vr'tkr-cloths. In ships, long pieces 
I of painted canvas, extending on the out- 
j side of the quarter-netting, from the 
upper part of the gallery to the gangway, 
i Qu ar'ter-days. In law, these are the 
J 25th of March, or Lady-day, the 24th of 
, June, or Midsummer-day; the 2»th of 
I September, or Michaelmas day , and the 
i 2.5th of December, or Chustmas-day. 

Qvar'ter-decs f ot a ship). The short 


upper deck from the foremost end of th® 
main-chains to the stern. 

QuabterTng. In heraldry, the dividing 
of a coat of arms into quarters, by part 
ing, couping, &c. by perpendicular and 
horizontal lines. 

Quar'ter-mas'tfr. 1. An officer in tho 
navy, who assists tho mates in their du- 
ties, in stowing the hold, coiling ropes, 
keeping time by the Match-glasses, &c. 
2 . An officer in the army, whose busi- 
ness it is to attend to the quarters for tho 
soldiers, thpir provisions, fuel, forage, &c. 
The quartermaster-general marks tho 
marches and encampments of the army, 
tho head-quarters, &c-, &o. 

Quar'tui-raiuno. In a ship, narrow- 
moulded planks, reaching from the top of | 
the stern to the gangway, serving as a i 
fence to the quarter-deck. I 

Quar'ter-round. In architecture, the i 
same as ovolo (q.v.). 

Quarters. 1. A placp of temporary I 
residence, as tho winter quarters of an j 

army. 2. In farriery, the quarters of a | 

horse’s foot are the sides of the coffin, be- > 
t tween the toe and heel. False quarters 
are a cleft in the horn of the hoof, extend- 
ing from the ooronet to the shoe. 3. In 

house -carpentry, slender pieces of timber 
placed between the puncheons and the 
posts, to nail the laths to, in partitions. If 
four-inch thick they are called double 

quarters 4 The stations of a ship’s 

crew in time of action. 

Quarter Sessions. In law , a general 
court, held quarterly by the justices of 
peace of each county, with jurisdiction to 
try and determine felonies and trespasses. 

Quartet'to, | (Italian). A musical com- 

Quar'ieFti. ) position for four voices, 
or for lour instruments. i 

Quar'tu.e. In astrology, an aspect of 
the plunets when they are three signs or 
90 degrees distant from each other: 
quadrate. 

Qiar'hne. The fourth envelope, from 
the outside, of the vegetable ovulum. 

Quar'to, Lat. quartus. A book in which 
every sheet being twice doubled makes 
four leaves. 

Quartz, Fr. for Germ, quart. Ilock 
crystal. Silex in its purest form occurring 
in 6-sided prisms, with pyramidal points : 
primitive form a rhomboid. It is striotly 
an oxide of silicium (silicon according to I 
some). It mc'ts before the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe into a white glass, but cannot 
be fused by the common blow-pipe, ex- 
cept when mixed with alkalies. It is an 
ingredient in every rock, and many of the 
gems are simply quartz combined with 
some oxide, which gives the colour, as 
the amethyst, opal, and Bristol diamond 

Quartz Sin'ier. A mineral lound in 
the form of siliceous concretions. ■ 

Quart'zose Hock. A jirimary unstra J 
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tifled rock, consisting of quartz of a gra- 
nular form, united sometimes to other 
crystalline elements. 

Qua'si Con'tract. In civil low, an act 
which has not the strict form of a con- 
tract, but has the force of one, as if (quasi) 
the forms had been all complied with. 

Quasimo'do. In the Homan Catholic 
calendar, the first Sunday after Easter. 

Quas. Quass. A fermented liquor drunk 
by the peasantry of Russia, and made 
by pouring warm water on rye or bar- 
ley meal. It is reckoned an excellent 
antiscorbutic. 

Quas'sia. A genus of trees. Decandria 
Monogynia. Nat. order Oruinales. There 
are two species, both natives of South 
and North America and W est Indies: 
that which affords the bitter quassia of 
the shops is a beautiful tree. The bitter 
extract has been considered as a principle 
sui generis , and named quassine. The term 
quassia is derived from quasst, the name 
of a slave who first used it, with uncom- 
mon success, as a secret remedy for the 
malignant endemic fevers which fre- 
quently prevail in Surinam. 

Quas'sink, 1 The bitter extract of quas- 

Qcas'site. / sia amara and excelsa. It 
crystallises in very small white prisms. 
Its solutions are colourless and intensely 
bitter. 

Quatre'foie (French). Four-leaved 
grass : a favourite bearing in coat armour. 

Quav'er, from quiver. 1 In music, u 
measure of time equal to half a crotchet, 

or the eighth part of a semi-breve. 2. 

A shake performed by the voice or on an 
instrument. 

Queb'kadas (Spanish). The name given 
by the Spaniards to the enormous per- 
pendicular rents of the Andes. The word 
has been adopted by geographers, &c. 

Queers or Queen Posts. I n carpentry, 
the name given to those coupled bearers, 
G G, framed with one straining beam be- 



tween them, for supporting roofs of from 
30 to 40 feet span, instead of the single 
king-posts used in roofs of from 20 to 30 
feet span. 

Queen ’s-Ybllow. An old name of Tur- 
bith mineral (yellow sub-sulphate of 
jnercury.) 

Queb'citrin. The yellow colouring 
matter of quercitron bark. It crystallises 
in yellow spangles. 

Qder'citron. A dye-stuff. The inner 
bark of the Qwrcut tmetoria , a tree which 
grows spontaneously in North America, 


and has been introduced into Franco and 
Bavaria. Its colouring matter is quer - 
citrin. 

Qukr'cus. The oak. A genus of trees. 
Moncecia — Pohjandria. Natural' order 
Amentacea'. There are about 60 species, 
besides varieties. The common oak (Q. 
robur ), and durmast (Q. pubescens), are 
natives of Britain ; the evergreen, black, 
white, Italian, and Turkey oaks, are na- 
tives of the south of Europe, as is also 
the cork-tree and kermes. America has 
33 species, of which the live oak is per- 
haps the most valuable for ship-butlding. 

Ques'tjonist. A candidate for a bache- 
lor’s degree at Cambridge. 

Quest-men. In law, persons chosen to 
inquire into abuses and misdemeanors, 
especially such as relate to weights and 
measures. 

Queb'tus. In law, land which does not 
descend by hereditary right, being ac- 
quired by one's own labour and industry. 

Qncx'-m.AM, 1 The wild sorb ( Sorbus 

Quick'en -tree. ) aucuparta) or moun- 
tain ash. 

Quick-uime. Lime in its most active 
and caustic state, before it is slaked; 
and prepared by exposing any carbonate 
of lime, as common limestone, marble, 
chalk, &c., to a full red-heat for some 
time, whereby the carbonic acid and 
w ater are expelled, and a simple oxide of 
calcium left. 

Quick-match. A combustible prepara- 
tion used by artillerymen. It is formed 
of cotton strands dipped in a boiling com- 
position of vinegar, saltpetre, and powder. 

Quick'srt-hedge is a general name 
for all living hedges, but, in a stricter 
sense, the name is applied only to those 
planted with hawthorn, or Crateegus axya- 
cantha, under which name these young 
plants or sets are sold by tho nursery- 
gardeners. 

Quick-sii/ver, argentum vivum. A 
name for mercury. See Mercury. 

Quick-work signifies all that part of 
a ship which is under water when she is 
laden. The term is also applied to that 
part of the side which is above the sheer- 
rail. 

Quid'dity. In the school philosophy, 
essence. That which is a proper answer 
to the question quid est t The term is 
now used to designate any trifling nicety 
or cavil. 

Qujd pro quo. A Latin phrase, used 
to denote that one thing is made uso of 
to supply the defect of another. A quid 
pro quo is a succedaneum. 

Qui'ETisrs. A sect of mystics origi- 
nated by Molino, a Spanish priest, who 
maintained that religion consists in the 
internal rest (quietus) of the mind, em 
ployed in contemplating God and sub- i 
mining to his Will. i 
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Quis/tub (Latin), rest An exchequer 
term, used for discharge or acquittance 
to accountants. In law, a qutetm est, 
granted to a sheriff, discharges him of all 
m counts due to the crown. 

Quill, Ir. cuille, a reed. Quills are the 
hard and strong feathers of geese, &c., 
used in writing They are divided into 
llrstB, seconds, thirds, and flags, according 
to their order in the wing: the seconds 
and thirds are the best. The Riga quills 
ure the finest, and the first qkahty of 
these brings in London ubout £3 per 
mille -- 1200. 

Quilt, 1 1. A stuff made by putting 

QviltTno. I wool, cotton. &c., between 
pieces of cloth, and sewing them together. 

2. The act of making a quilt is also 

named quilting. 

Qui'nate. 1 In chemistry, the same as 
ktnate, the qutmr and being the same as 

the ktme. 2. In botany, from I, at qutn- 

que, five, an epithet for a digituto leaf 
having five leaflets on a petiole. 

Quince. The fruit of the pyrus cydonia, 
called the Cydonia n apple (Cydamum ma- 
lum) by the ancients, from a town in 
Crete, in the neighbourhood of which it 
abounded. 

Quin'< un\, Lnt. corrup. of quinque and 
uncut. In horticulture, the quincunx order 
is a plantation of five trees, disposed one 
at each corner, and the tilth in the mid- 
dle * • ’ and this order, repeated inde- 
finitely, forms a regular grove, which 
viewed by an angle of the square or 
pui allelogruiu, presents equal or parallel 
layers. 

Quindec'aqon>, from quinque, five, and 
decagon (q.v.). A plain geometrical figure, 
w i th fifteen sides and as many angles. 

QniNDECEM'vini. Roman magistrates, 
to whose care was intrusted the Sibylline 
books. 

Qi in'ina, 1 An alkali obtained from 

Quin'jnb. j the yellow Peruvian bark, 
culled quinquina by the French. The 
sulphate, or rather disulphate of quimna 
is much employed in medicine, and pos- 
sesses all the virtues of the bark in a high 
degree of concentration. Quiniua when 
pure is pearly tvhite, and intensely bitter. 
It crystallises (but with much difficulty) 
In silky flocculi. 

Quinuuaoeb'ima Sundav. Shrove-Sun- 
dnv, so called, being about the fiftieth 
day before Easter ( qutnquagesima , fifty). 

QniNuuAN'ouLAU, Lat. quinque and an- 
gulus. Raving five angles. 

Quinquecaf'sular, Lat quinque and 
tapsula. Having five capsules. 

Quinqueoen'tate, Lat. quinque and 
dentatus. Five -toothed. 

Quinqvkfo'liatk, Lat. quinque and fo- 
liatus. Five-leaved. 


Quinquelo'b ate, Lat. quinque and idba- 
tus. Five-lobed. 

Quinuufloc'ular, Lat. quinque and 
loculans. Five celled. 

Quinquena'lia. Anciently, public 
games celebrated every five years. 

Quinuuerb'mis, quinque and retime, an 
oar. A Roman war-ship having five banks 
of oars. 

Quinqueval'vular, Lat. quinque and 
valrularie. Having five valves. 

Quin'tal (Fr.). A weight originally of 
100 lbs., but now commonly of 112 lbs. It 
however differs considerably in different 
countries. 

Quintessence, Lat. quinta essentia, fifth 
essence. 1. A term used by the alchemist* 
to signify the active principle of anything, 
in which its properties and virtues reside, 
separated by art from the inert matters 

with which it is combined. 2. The 

pure essential part of anything. The 
term is now chiefly used by quack doc- i 
tors and perfumers. 

Quin'tile, from quintus, fifth. Tho I 
aspect of the planets, when distant from 
each other the fifth part of the zodiac, or 
72 degrees. 

Quintil'ianb. A sect of ancient here- 
tics, founded by Quintilia. 

Qcin'tine. The fifth envelope of the I 
vegetable ovulum. i 

Quin'tufle. In music, a species of 
time, containing five crotchets in a bar. 

Quin'zaine. The fourteenth day after a 1 
feast day, in chronology, or the fifteenth, j 
including the feast day. 

Qui'ros. A name given, in Peru, to I 
knots and cords of various colours, which i 
imperfectly supply the place of writing. 

Qui Pro Quo, Lat. one for another. A I 
verbal ambiguity. I 

Quiri'tfs. The common people of an- 
cient Rome, as opposed to the soldiery. j 

Quirk. In building, a piece taken oul . 
of any regular ground plot or floor. 1 

Quirk'ed Moulding. In architecture, 
one whose convexity is sudden, in tho 
form of a conic section j 

Qui-tam. In law, an information, when i 
the party informing prosecutes for the i 
Ling and himself. 1 

Quit-claim. In law, a release of any I 
action that one person has against an- | 
other: a deed of release by which all j 
claims are relinquished to another with- j 
out warranty. 

Quit-rent, Lat. quietus reddttus. In 
law, a small rent reserved, payable in 
token of subjection. 

Quu'ter-bone. In farriery, a hard 
round swelling on the coronet, between 
the heel and the quarter, usually on tho 
inside of the foot 

Quo Animo (Lat.). With what mind: 
with what intent, as animo furatidi, with 
the intention of stealing. 
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Quod Permit'tat. In law, a writ for 
the heir of him that Is disseised of com- 
mon of pasture, against the heirs of the 
disseisor. 

Quoin, Fr. coin, a comer. 1. Quoins are 
stones, or other materials, put into the 
comers of brick buildings, to strengthen 
them. If the stones project before the 
face of the wall, and have chamfered 

edges, they are termed rustic quoins. 

2. In artillery, a loose wedge of wood put 
below the breech of a cannon to adjust 
its elevation. 

Quoit, Dut. coite. A sort of annular 
disc of metal, to be pitched at a fixed 
object, In the game called quoits. A Hat 
Btone is used in common practice. 

Quo Jure (Lat.). By what law, right, 
or title. 

Quo Mi'ncs. In law, a writ which 
issues from the Exchequer, to take the 
body of the defendant, in the same man- 
ner as the Capias in the Common Pleas, 
and the Latitat in the Queen’s Bench. 

Qim/kum, Lat. gen. pi. of qui, who. 
Such a number of persons as is competent, 
by the law in the case, to transact busi- 
ness. The term originates from the words 
ofa justice-of- peace commission/ 4 quorum 
aliquem vrstrum unarn esse columns.” 

Quo'tient, from quoties, how often 
The name, in anthmctic, for the number 
which results from the division of one 
number by another. Sec Division. 

Quo Waiiran'to. In law, a writ which 
lies against a person, or corporation, that 
usurps any franchise or liberty against 
the Crown. 

Q.V. 1. An abbreviation of quantum 
vis, as much as you will 2. An abbre- 

viation of quod vide, which soc : frequently 
used in this dictionary. 

R 

R is the eighteenth letter of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, and an articulation ami 
genera, haring no resemblance in pronun- 
ciation to any other letter. As a Homan 
numeral it stands for 80, and with a dash 
over it for 80,000. It, or placed at 
the beginning of medical prescriptions, is 
a contraction of Recipe, take. In ancient 
times (says Dr. Paris), such was the sup- 
posed importance of planetary influence, 
that it was usual to prefix a symbol of 
the planet under whose reign the ingie- 
dients were to be collected, and it is not , 
perhaps, generally known, that the cha- 
racter which we at this day place at the 
head of our prescriptions, and which is 
understood and supposed to mean recipe, 
is a relic of the astrological symbol of Ju 
piter, as may be seen in many of the older 
works on pharmacy. 

Rab'bet, Fr. raboter, to plane A deep 


groove or channel, cut longitudinally 
in a plank or piece of timber, to receive 
the edge of another plank, which is to ho 
let into it. This is termed a rabbet joint ; 
and the plane with which the rabbet is 
made, is denominated a rabbet-plane. 

Rab'bi, l A title assumed by the Jew- 

Rab’bin. j ish doctors, signifying lord, 
or master. 

Rar'binist8. Those among the Jews 
who adhered to the Talmud and the tra- 
ditions of the rabbins, in opposition to the 
Caraites, who reject all traditions. 

Rv'bifs. A Latin term for madness. 
Generally applied to the disease In dogs, 
otherwise called hydrophobia ( rabies ca- 
nina). 

Ra'ca (Syriac). Vanity or folly. Pro- 
nounced by the Jews with gestures of in- 
dignation. 

Race, 1 In engineering, the canal 

Race-course. } along which the water 
is conveyed to and from a water-wheel. 

Rack'mk, Lat. racemus, a cluster or 
bunch. In botany, a species of inflores- 
cence, consisting of a cluster of flowers, 
rather distant from each other, each on 
its own proper stalk, and all connected 
together by one common peduncle. 

Racem'ic Acid. The name given by 
M. Gay-Lussuc to an acid isomeric with 
tartaric acid, and obtained along with it 
in decomposing tartrate of lime by 
means of sulphuric acid. It has been 
called vime acid, which, on the Continent, 
is also a name of tartaric acid (German, 
wnnstlnre). 

11a< kmovin'jc Acid. An acid formed by 
the action of alcohol on racemic acid. It 
crystallises, and differs from tartrovinic 
acid in containing an atom more water. 

Re'cms, zot%iq. The vertebral column 
of mammals in birds. 

Rack, Sax. mean, to stretch. 1. An 
engine of torture, composed of pulley- 
tackle, formerly too much used for extort- 
ing confessions from suspected persons. 

2. In meihamcs, a straight machine 

which has teeth or cogs similar to those of 

a toothed wheel 3 In ships, a frame of 

timber containing several sheaves, and 
usually fixed to the opposite sides of the 
bowsprit, to direct the sailors to the re- 
spective ropes passing through it 

1 In stables, a railed convenience abovo 
the manger for the reception of hay. 

Rack'ei', Fr. raquette. The instrument 
withwhich players at tennis strike the hall. 

Rack'in c»-PACb (of a horse). An amble, 
but w ith a shorter and quicker tread. 

Rack'- rent. In law, tho full yearly 
value of the land. 

Rac'ovians. In ecclesiastical history, the 
Unitarians of Poland are so called, from 
Racow, a city of that country, where the 
Soeinian Catechism was published. 
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Ra'diant. In geometry, a straight line 
proceeding from a given point or fixed 
pole, about which it is conceived to re- 
volve. In physics , radiant heat is that 
winch is thrown off at the surface of hot 
bodies in all directions. 

Radia'ta. The name given to the fourth 
great division of the animal kingdom, be- 
cause the parts of the body of the animals 
composing it are arranged round an avis, 
and in one or several radii or lines, ex- 
tending from pole to pole ; whence the 
name. The division comprises five classes , 
viz. Echinoderma, Acalepha, rolypipliera, 
Poriphera, and Polygastrica. The Radi- 
ata have also been termed Zoophyta or 
Zoophytes. 

Ra'diatk, Lat. radiatus, rayed. Di- 
verging like rays from a common centre. 
Applied to compound flowers, in which 
the florets of the centre differ in form from 
those of the circumference. Example, the 
daisy. 

Ra'diated Iron Pyrites. A variety 
of sulphuret of iron, which occurs regu- 
larly crystallised, in radiated, granular, 
and lamellar concretions, in spherical, 
and also in cylindrical masses, with fibres 
diverging from the centre or axis. Iron 
46, sulphur 84. 

Ra'diatino Point. In optics, any point 
from which rays of light proceed 

Rad'ical, from radix, a root. 1. In 
chemistry, applied to that which is con- 
sidered to constitute the distinguishing 
part of an acid, by its union with the aci- 
difying principle. Thus sulphur is the 
radical of sulphuric acid, and nitrogen of 

the nitric acid. 2. In botany, applied 

to leaves which spring from the root, like 

those of the cowslip. 3 In philology, 

a radix, or simple underived, uncom- 
pounded word. 

Rad'ical Bass. In music, the same as 
fundamental bass (q. V.). 

Rad'ical Quantities. In algebra, all 
quantities under the radical sign (q. v.). I 

Rad'ical Reformers. In politics , a 
party who desire the rooting out of abuses 
which have crept into the government, 
and the remodelling all our institutions. 

Rad'ical Sign. The sign s/ placed 
before any quantity to denote that the 
root of that quanti ty is to be extracted : 
thus, s/ a, and s/ a + b. 

Rad'icant, Lat. radicans, rooting. Ap- 
plied in botany to stems which cling to 
other bodies for support, and strike root 
by means of fibres, Which do not imbibe 
nourishment. The ivy ( hedera helix ) is 
an example. 

Radica'tion, from radicate, to root. In 
botany, the disposition of the root of a 
plant with respect to the ascending and 
descending caudex and the radicles. 

RaO'iclx, Lat radunda, from radix, a 


root : a rootlet. In botany, that part of 
the embryo which grows downwards and 
becomes the root. 

Rvdiom'etfr, from radius, rod, and 
measure: the forestaff. An in- 
strument for taking the altitudes of the 
celestial bodies. 

Rad'tsh. In botany, the common and 
horse-radish belong to the genus Cochle- 
ar ta ; the garden-radish is the Raphanus 
sativus. The water-radish is a species of 
Sisymbrium. 

Ra'dids (Lat.), a ray. 1. In geometry, 
a right line, drawn or extending from 
the centre of a circle to the periphery , 

the semidiameter of a circle. 2. In 

mechanics, the spoke of a wheel, &c — — 
3. In anatomy, a bone of the forearm, 
whieh acrompanies the ulna from the 
elbow to the wrist; so named from its 
supposed resemblance to the spoke of a 
wheel.— —4. In botany, the marginal part 
of tho corolla of compound radiate 
flowers. Also the radii of a peduncle of 
a compound umbel are the common 
stalks or spokes of that umbel, and the 
pedicelli are the stalks of the florets. 

Ra'dius Vei'i'or. In physics, a line 
drawn from the centre of force of any 
curve in which a body is supposed to 
move by centripetal force, to that point 
of the curve where the body is supposed 
to be. Plural, Radii vectores. 

Raf'tlrs. In carpentry, pieces of tim- 
ber which stand in pairs on the railing- 
piece, meet in an angle at the top, and 
form us it were the ribs of the roof. 

Rag'bolt. An iron pin or bolt with 
barbs on its shank to hold it in its 
place. 

Rago, ) called also Rowley Ragg, 

Rags'tone, j and Dudley Basalt. A 
fusible siliceous stone, of a dark grey 
colour, with shining crystals, and a 
granular texture ; so named from its 
rough fracture. It is used as whetstone, 
and is found near Dudley. 

Rag man’s Roll. A roll or register of 
the value of benefices in Scotland, made 
by Ragimund, a legate of the pope, and 
according to which the clergy were after- 
wards taxed by the court of Rome: 
hence the word rigmarole. 

Rag'uled. In heraldry, a cross ragulcd 
may be best understood by calling it two 
ragged staffs. 

Ra'ia. A genus of fishes, the Mays, 
recognised by the horizontally flattened 
body, which resembles a disk : order 
Chomlropterygn, with fixed branchial : 
family Selachu, Cuv. Raw, in Latin, and 
Bar/? and Baros, in Greek, are the 
ancient names. The subdivisions arc the 
Sting ray, Spotted Torpedo, Thomback 
Skate, &c. 

Rail. 1. In fences, the rails are the 
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I pieces of timber which lie horizontally 
from post to post. Similarly the upper 
and lower part of the banister of a 
*air-ca$e are called hand-rail and foot- 

rail. 2. In framing , those pieces 

which lie horizontally are called rails; 
and those which are perpendicular are 

titles. 3. In ships, planks nailed for 

ornament, or security, on the upper- 
works ; also curved pieces of timber, ex- 
tending from the bows to the continua- 
tion of the stern, to support the knee of 

the head. 4. In ornithology, rail is a 

name of the Rallus crex, Lin., or corn- 
crake ; called also the Quail-king, because 
It arrives and departs with those birds, and 
leads a solitary life on the same grounds. 
5. In engineering, &c., see 11a.il why. 

Rail'road, l An improved description 

Rail'way. j of roadway, first used 
about 1680, under the name of tram-way 
and tram-road ; being formed of tram- 
plates of wood. Cast-iron tram-plates 
were next employed (1738) , then wrought- 
iron (1786) ; and, at length, wrought-iron 
edge rails were adopted in the collieries 
of the north of England, and arc now 
everywhere used in the construction of 
railways in this and other countries. The 
steam-engine was applied to railways 
about 1808, but only to drag the waggons 
up ascents by a rope, the engine being 
stationary. Thirty miles an hour, in- 
cluding stoppages, seems to be about the 
average speed upon the public lines of 
railway ; but the limit of velocity does 
not appear to be yet known ; but it is 
•ome where beyond 60 miles an hour. 

Rail'way, Atmospheric. A system of 
locomotion on railways, in which atmo- 
pheric pressure is employed as the 
motive power. 

Raii/w ay-link. See Draw-link. 

Rail'way-shde. A contrivance on rail- 
ways, for shifting a carriage from one 
line of rails to another. It consists of a 
platform upon wheels, and having upon 
it two or more pairs of rails of the same 
gauge as those of the line, so that a car- 
riage , being upon the platform , may be run 
off conveniently upon the line of rails. 

Rain'bow. A circular image of the 
sun, variously coloured. It is thus pro- 
duced : the solar rays entering the drops 
of falling rain are refracted to their 
further surfaces, and thence, by one or 
more reflections, transmitted to the eye. 
At their emergence from the drop, the 
rays are separated into their prismatic 
colours, and are thus exhibited to an eye 
properly placed to receive them. The 
| Lunar rainbow is a similar, but less usual, 
phenomenon, caused by the refraction of 
the moon's rays. 

I Raiw'-gaoo*. An Instrument contrived 
i to measure the quantity of rain which 
, /tils on a given surface of a locality; 


called also an ombrometer and pluviome- 
ter (q.v.) 

Rai'sehs. Among joiners, the upright 
boards of the front of the steps of a flight 
of stairs. 

Rai'sinq. In carpentry, pieces which 
lie under the beams, over the posts or 
puncheons, by the side of the house. 

Rai'sinb. The dried fruit of the vine, 
llaisins are produced from various spe- 
cies of the vine, and take names accord- 
ingly, as muscatels, blooms, sultanas, &o 
They are also named from the place of 
their growth, as Smyrna*, Valencias, &<*. 
The duties on raisins vary according to 
the quality, from 30 per cent, on the best, 
to 130 on the worst ! 

Ra'jaii (Sanscrit). A title of dignity in 
India, equivalent to king, prince, or 
chieftain. 

Rake. 1. An instrument used in agri- 
culture, containing a series of teeth or 
prongs affixed at right angles to a cross 
head. The tool is made light, and all 
wood when it is intended for collecting 
hay, but the cross-head and teeth are 
usually iron when designed for combing 
seed-beds in gardens, <fcc. The harrow is 

a rake upon a large scale. 2. The rake 

of a ship is that part of the hull which 
hangs over both ends of the keel. 

Ra'kino. In architecture, a term ap- 
plied to mouldings whose arrises are in- 
clined to the hoi izon. 

Ra'kino Temple. In architecture, a 
member hollowed in the square of a pe- 
destal, &c. 

Ram. 1. In zoology, the male of the ovine 

genus, called in some parts a tup. 2. In 

astronomy, the English name of the sign 

Aries. 3. An engine of war. See Bat- 

tkrino-ram. 4. A hydraulic machine. 

See Water-ram. 

Ram'adan, 1 The great fast or Lent of 

Riiam'adan. ) the Mohammedans. 

Ramaya'na. The oldest of the two 
great Sanscrit epic poems, describing the 
life and actions of llama and his wife Sita. 

Ram'ent, Lat. ramentum. A species of 
pubescence of plants, consisting of hairs 
in form of flat strap-like portions, resem- 
bling shaving8,seen on the leaves of some 
Bpecics of begonia. 

Ram'istb or Ram'eans. The partisans 
of Ilamus, a professor of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy at Paris, in the reign of Henry II. 

Ramolus'sfment, Fr. from ramollir, to 
soften. A term applied in pathology to 
any morbid softening of the texture of an 
organ, as the brain in hydrocephalus. 

Rami*. 1. A cavity on the upper side of 
hand-rails, formed over risers, or over a 
half or quarter space, made by the sudden 
rise of the steps above. 2. In fortifica- 

tion, ramps are gentle slopes made for the 
cannon to be drawn up and down by, and 
to facilitate communication, raised either 
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on the side of an elevated work, or against 
a salient angle on each side of an enter- 
ing angle. 

Kam'pant, Fr. from ramper. In archi- 
tecture, a term applied to an arch whose 
abutments spring from an inclined plane. 
In heraldry, a term applied almost exclu- 
sively to the lion, when in the attitude of 
attack, being reared on his hinder legs. 

Ram'part, Fr. rampart. An elevation 
of earth, &c., raised for the purpose of 
covering a place from the direct fire of an 
enemy. It is made of sufficient thickness 
to resist cannon-shot, and is formed into 
bastions, curtains, &c. The name is also 
applied to the space left void between the 
wall of a city and the houses next to it. 

Ramphab'tos. In ornithology, the ge- 
neric name of the Toucans, climbing birds 
(Seansoriee) , easily distinguished from all 
other birds by their enormous beak, which 
is almost as thick and long as their body . 
hence the name from fa/jjpos, a beak, by I 
way of pre-eminence. The Toucans arc 
confined to the hot parts of America, 
where they live in flocks, feeding on fruit, 
insects, birds’ eggs, &c. 

Ra'mus. The Latin word for branch : 
applied in botany to the primary division 
of a stem into lateral stems. 

Ra'na. The frog. 1. A genusof Batra- 
chians, having four legs in their perfect 
state but no tail, although the young (the 
tadpole), is at first furnished with a long 
fleshy tail. Itana is the Latin name, 4 
sua voce dicta ; /3«T§a%of, the Greek 
name. The tree-frogs and toads have 
been separated from the genus ns consti- 
tuted by Linnd. See H\LAand IJofo. 

2. In anatomy, the name of an artery; 
the second branch of the external carotid. 

Ran'dom Shot. A shot discharged with 
the axis of the gun above the point blank 
direction. 

ItATooE, Fr. rangte. 1. In gunnery, the 
path of a ball, &c., or the line which it 
describes from the mouth of the piece to 
the point where it lodges. Also the dis- 
tance to which such ball or bomb is 

thrown. 2. In ships, the ranges are 

two pieces of timber, that go across from 
side to side : the one on the forecastle a 
little abaft the foremast, and the other in 
the beak-head before the mouldings of 
the bowsprit. 

Ran'ny. In England, the shrew-mouse. 
In India, the wife of a rajah. 

Ran'tehs. Primitive Methodists, which 
originated in Staffordshire, 1807, under 
Hugh Bourne, who also wrote their his- 
tory. The praying people, in returning 
home (from camp meetings) were accus- 
tomed to sing through the streets of Hel- 
per, and this circumstance procured them 
the name of Ranters. 

Ranch 'culls. Crowfoot. A very ex- 


tensive genus of herbaceous plants. Poly- 
andria — Polygynia. Name from rana, a 
frog, because found In fenny places, where 
frogs abound. The spearwort, least, small 
and great, the pilewort,the golden locks, 
with 12 other species, are indigenous in 
Britain, and there are about 40 exotic 
species. 

Ranz db Vache. In music, a favour- 
ite national air among the Swiss shep- 
herds, played upon the bag-pipes. 

Rape. 1. A division of a country, moan- 
ing sometimes the same as hundred, and 
at other times signifying a division con- 
sisting of several hundreds. 2. A bien- 

nial plant of the turnip kind, the Brns- 
sica naptis of botanists. It is indigenous, 
and is cultivated partly for its seed, from 
which an oil is expressed, and partly for 

its leaves as food for sheep. 3. A violent 

defloration of women. 

Rape-cake. The adhering masses of 
the husks of rape-seed, after the oil 
has been expressed : commonly used for 
manure. 

Rapha'nia. The Cripple-disease, so 
named from raphanus, theiadish or char- 
lock, because it has been thought to he 
brought on by eating the seeds ot a species 
of raphanus. It forms a genus in Cullen’s 
Nosology : class Neurosis : order Spasms. 

Raph'anus. The Radish: a genus of 
plants. Tetr adynamia— Siliquom. Name 
papavos, borrowed from the Greek. The 
wild and sea-radish are indigenous ; the 
garden-radish is a native of China, &c. 

Ra'phe. Pai pvj. A suture. 1. Applied in 
anatomy to parts which appear as if they 
were sewed together.— —2. In botany, the 
vascular cord between the nucleus of an 
ovule and the placenta, when their bases 
are separated. 

Rafto'rioijr, from rapio, to snatch. An 
epithet for animals which dart on their 
prey, and also for certain parts of insects 
adapted for seizing prey. 

Rarefac'tion, from rare and /ado, to 
make. In physics, the diminution of the 
density of a body, as of a gas by the 
agency of heat, whereby it occupies more 
space without accession of new matter. 

Ra^ko'i.nikb, Russian, raskolo, divi- 
sion. The largest body of dissenters 
from the Greek church in Russia. 

RAsr. A description of file, on which 
the cutting prominences are distinct, 
being raised by pumhlng with a point, 
instead of cutting with a chisel. Sec Fu n.. 

Rat, Sax. raet. A small quadruped. 
The rats of this country are the Black 
Rat, {Mus rattus, Lin.), and the Norway, 
or Brown Rat, (Mus decumanus, Pall.). 
In other countries there are Musk Rats, 
(see Fiber), and Field Rata. See Arvicola. 

Ratafi'a, 1 A generic name, in France 

Rat in' a. j and Spain, for liquors com- 
3 o 
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pounded with alcohol, sugar, and the 
odoriferous principles of vegetables, espe- 
cially of the bruised seeds of cherries, 
apricots, and peaches. 

Hatch. In mechanics , a bar contain- 
ing angular teeth, into which a pall drops 
to prevent machines from running bach. 

Ratch'et (of a watch J. A small tooth 
at the bottom of the fusee, which stops 
it in winding up. 

Ratch'et- wheel. 1 . A circular ratch. 

2. The ratchet-wheel of a clock is a 

sort of wheel which has twelve fangs, 
that serve to lift the dents every hour, 
and thereby came the clock to strike. 

Ratch'il. Among miners, fragments 
of stone. 

Hath. 1. A tax assessed for public 

use, as parish rates. 2. In the navy, 

the order or class of a ship according to 
its magnitude or force. Ships of the first 
rate mount 100 guns, or upwards, those 
of the second rate carry from 00 to 98 
guns ; those of the third rate from 64 to 
80 , those of the fourth rate from 50 to 60 , 
those of the fifth rate from 32 to 44 , those 
of the sixth rate from 20 to 30 guns. 
Those of the latter rates are called frigates. 

Rat'fujs, ) A subgenus of the class 

Rat'el. ) Mammalia : order Catna- 
ria : family Carnivora : tribe Plant igrada. 
One species only is known, the Vuena 
rnelhvora, Sparm., of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is about the size of the European 
badger, and digs up the earth with its 
long paws, in search of the honey-combs 
I of the wild- bees, on which it feeds. 

Ra'tio, Lnt. from ratus, reor, to con- 
firm. The relation which one quantity 
bears to another in respect of magnitude , 
the comparison being made by consider- 
ing how often the one magnitude con- 
tains the other. Thus the ratio of 6 to 3 
( is ^ or 2, and the ratio of 4 to 5 is which 
j may be written 4-5. This is geometrical 
ratio , and is that which is signified when 
the term is used without any distinctive 
epithet, but arithmetical ratio is the dif- 
ference between two quantities. Thus 
the arithmetical ratio of 2 to 6 is 3. Ratio 
respects magnitudes of the same kind 
only. Thus one line has a certain ratio 
1 to another line, but not to a surface. 

I Ra'tion, Pr. from ratio, a proportionate 
, quantity. A fixed allowance of provisions, 
drink, and forage, assigned to each soldier 
| in any army for his daily subsistence, and 
] for the subsistence of horses, 
i Ra'tiohal. 1. In arithmetic and alge- 
bra, an expression in finite terms. 2. 

| In geography, the rational horizon is a 
j plane passing through the centre of the 
j earth, parallel to the sensible horizon, at 
the place of observation. 

I Rationale (French). 1. A detail with 
reasons assigned. 2. An account of a 


solution of the principles of some opinion, 
action, hypothesis, phenomenon, &c. 

Ra'tion AL isTs, from reason. Rational- 
ists may be said to comprehend those 
latitudinarians who consider the super 
natural events of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as events happening in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, but described by 
writers, without any real ground, as 
supernatural, and who consider the mo- 
rality of the Scriptures as subject to the 
test of human reason. 

Rat'lins, 1 Small lines traversing the 

Rai'lines jshiouds of a ship, making 
the step of a ladder for ascending to the 
mast head. 

Rat Mole. In zoology, n name common 
to two small quadrupeds, the Zanni, 
Slepez, or lllind Rat-mole (Spa! ax typhus, 
Gulden), which is rather larger than our 
rat, and lives under ground like the mole , 
and the Maritine Rat-mole ( Dathyergus 
mantimus, Illiger), nearly the size of a 
rabbit, and furnished with a short tail, 
and visible eyes 

Rato'on, Sp sato'no. A sprout from 
the root of the sugar-cane which has 
been cut. 

Rat'ians. Canos. The long slender 
shoots of the Calamus rotang, a prickly 
hush, and one of the most useful plants of 
the Malay peninsula, and Eastern islands. 
Culled by the Malajs rotan, and by the 
Javanese rottang. They are extensively 
used for cane- work, and are a consider- 
able article of trade. 

Rat-i'atl. In Jarriery, an excrescence 
growing upon the pastern to the middle 
of the shank of a horse. 

Ratteen', Sp. ratma A thick woollen 
8 tuff, quilted or twilled 

Rattinet'. A woollen stuff, somewhat 
thinner and lighter than ratteen. 

Rat'ti.es In pathology, a popular name 
for the rattle-like noisy breathing often 
heard in persons who are m articulo mor- 
tis, and which arises from the accumula- 
tion of mucus in the air-passages. In 
nosology, a popular name of croup, or 
cynanche trachealis. 

Rat'tj esn axes. A genus of venomous 
snakes (Crotalus, Lin.), all distinguished 
by the rattle which teiminates the tail. 
See Crot ALUs. 

Kat'ti i snake-root. A plant ; the Po- 
lygala Senega, the root of which was for- 
merly deemed a specific against the poison 
of the rattlesnake. It is still used as an 
antiphlogistic. 

Rav'ilin (French). In fortification, a 
detached work, with two faces, which 
make a salient angle without any flanks , 
it is raised before the curtain of the 
place In this it differs from a half-moon, 
which is placed before an angle. 

Ra'ven. A bird (the Corvuscorar, Lin ), 
noted lor its entirely black plumage. It 
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' is the largest of the Passer in re which in- 
habit Europe. It is found in most parts 
ot the globe ; is easily tamed, and may be 
taught to speak tolerably well. 

Rav'ibsant, in heraldry , expresses the 
posture of a wolf half raised, as it were, 
just springing forward on its prey. 

K\\, Er ru»e. 1. A line of light, pro- 
ceeding from a radiant point through a 
translucent medium. It is supposed to be 
described by a particle of light A collec- 
tion of parallel rays constitute a beam . 
and a collection of diverging rajs foira a 
pinal. The mixed solar beam contains, 
(1 ) calm iftc rays, producing heat and ex- 
pansion, but not vision or colour, (2) 
colonjk rays, producing vision and colour, 
hut not heat or expansion , (8 ) chemical 
rays, producing certain eflects on the 
composition of bodies, but neither heat, 
expansion, vision, or colour, (1 ) mag 
neiu rays , inducing magnetism. This last 
power seems to belong to the violet rays. 
2. Ill ichthyology, see Raia. 

IIay'aiis. r l he non-Mohammedan sub- 
jects of Turkey. 

Rvv'onnant, in hetnldry, signifies dart- 
ing forth rays, as the sun does w hen it 
slimes out 

Rais, Lat radu In botany, the spread- 
ing marginal florets of a compound radiate 
flow er 

Razk'e (Er.) Applied to any vessel cut 
down to an inferior class 

R\ you-iur h In ichthyology , one of the 
largest speiiesof the whale tribe, being 
| sometimes lound above mnetj ieot long. 

I IU'/oh in l l Cut water. 1. An aquatic 

fowl, the Alca tarda, Lin 2 'I he same 

; name has been given also to the ltlaek 
Skimmer, the Jihynchops nigra, Lin. from 
| the Antilles 

I Ri In giamniar, an inseparable parti- 
cle, uspd by the Latins, and from /tin in bor 
rowed by us, to denote Rotation, or back- 
vuird action , as iu return and ruutmn 
i Rrun. Among seamen , the distance 
i between two points on the banks of a 
| nut, m winch the current flows in a 
straight course. 

ltFAc'rioN. In physics, the reeiproca- 
i tion of any impulse or force impressed, 

I made by the body on which impression is 
made *Thus it is a law that action and 
j reaction are equal and contrary. 

Rea'deh. In ecclesiastical « fairs , one of 
‘ tin* five inferior orders in the Romish 
| church. In the English church, a deacon 
I who conducts divine service in churches 
and chapels, where no one has the cure. 

' Rjea'gentb, Tests. A name, in chemis- 
try, lor those substances which are used to 
i discover the presence of other substances 
in solution. Thus hydrochlorate of baryta 
(solution of chloride ot barium) is a re- 
i agent or test for the presence of sulphuric 
acid in solutions. See Test. 


Rr.AooRWA'TioN. In ecclesiastical law, 
the last monitory, published after three 
admonitions, and before the last excom- 
munication. 

JU'ae, Lnt. rcahs, from res, thing. 1. In 
law, pertaining to things fixed, perma- 
nent, or immov cable. Ihus lands and te- 
nements are called real estate , m contradis- 
tinction to personal or man able propet ty. 

A real action concerns real estate, and 

rial assets consist in real estate 2. In 

Spatn, the name oi a silver coin (real of 
plate), varying in value from 6£d. to 5d., 
and also of a monpy of account (a real 

ve/lon ) worth about 2 Jrf to 3d. 3 The 

doctrine of the real presence. See Tuan- 

srusTANTiATioN 4. Real ptojierty, in 

law, consists in lands, tenements, and he- 
reditaments. 

Reai/qar. Red orpiment. A native 
snlphuret of arsenic (aisenic 70, sulphur 
3i>), of a icd colour, sometimes employed 
as a pigment. It occurs in primitive 
mountains. 

Rj/alists. Scholastic philosophers, who 
maintained that tilings, not words, were 
the objects of dialectics : opposed to the 
nominalists. 

Ream (Saxon). A quantity of paper. 
The roam of writing, Ac., paper is 20 
quires , but a printer’s ream is 214 quires i 
(310 sheets). Two reams makea 

Reaf'ino-machinb. An implement of 1 



husbandry for rutting down corn , instead i 
of reaping it with the sickle. 

Reason, Sax. toed, from raeswum. 1. 
The power or faculty of the mind by 
which man deduces one proposition 
from another, or proceeds from premise's 
to consequences, and from facts to causes. 
2 Exercise ot reason , reasoning. 

Rera'te. 1. In commerce, discount or 

deduction from the stipulated price 

2. In heraldry, an abatement of the hear- i 

ings in a coat of arms. 3. In archthc- 

ture, a groove sunk on the edge of any , 
piece of material. | 

Rebeck', Ital. r theca. A three-stringed I 
fiddle. 

Reuei/lion, from re, and hello, to war. ! 
An open and avowed renunciation of ! 
the authority of the government of 
one’s own country ; differing from limit - i 
rechon, which may be a rising in oppo- 1 
sition to a particular law or acts, with- I 
out design to renounce wholly all 
3 o 2 
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subjection to the government. The tern 
•was first used by the ltomans, to denote 
the open resistance to their government 
of nations whom they had ronquered. 

Re'bcs, Lat. from res. 1. An enigmatical 
representation of some name, &c., by a 
picture.— -2 A coat of arms which bears 
some allusion to the name of the person, 
as three cups for Butler. 

Rebut'ter. In law-pleadings, the an- 
swer of the defendant to a plaintiff’s sur- 
rejoinder. 

Rscaf'txon. A retaking. A writ of 
recaption is a writ to recover property 
taken by a second distress, pending a re- 
plevin for a former distress, for the same 
rent or service. 

Recei'ver. A chemical vessel, adapted 
to the neck or beak of a retort, alembic, 
or other distillatory vessel, to receive and 
contain the product of distillation. 

Re'cent. In geology, an epithet for 
whatever is of a date posterior to the in- 
troduction of man. The recent period com- 
mences with the introduction of man, and 
all formations within that period are 
termed recent. 

Recep'tacle, Lat. receptaculum, a re- 
ceiver. In botany, the common base or 
point, upon which all the parts of the 
fructification rest. 

Rech'abites. A religious order among 
the ancient Jews, who engaged among 
other things to abstain from wine. Re- 
cently, a branch of Tee-totallers has as- 
sumed the name of Rechabites. 

Recip'iangle. An instrument, some- 
what like the bevel, formerly used, 
chiefly by French engineers, to take 
angles in fortification, &c. 

Reciprocal. In arithmetic, &c., the 
reciprocal of a quantity is unity divided 
by the quantity. Thus, \ is the reciprocal 
of 4 . — Reciprocal ratio is that between the 
reciprocals of two quantities, thus, the 
reciprocal ratio of 5 to 9 is j; to — Re- 
ciprocal proportion is when in four num- 
bers, the fourth number is so much less 
than the second as the third is greater 
than the first, and vice versd — Reciprocal 
figures , in geometry, are two figures of the 
same kind, as triangles, such that two 
Bides of the one form the extremes of a 
proportion, of which the homologous sides 
of the other are the means. 

Reciprocating Sys'tfm (on railways) 
denotes the method of working railways 
by means of stationary engines, instead 
of locomotive ones. A succession of steam- 
engines are placed along the line, at Inter- 
vals of 1& miles or so apart, with ropes 
I for pulling the trains along the locality of 
each. This is likely, for various con- 
J siderations, when the system is properly 
developed, to be found the most economi- 
cal method of working railways. 


Rkcitati've, Ital. recitativo. A term In 
music for a tuneful kind of pronunciation, 
more musical than common speech, and 
less so than song: something between 
recitation and singing. 

Rbck'oning. In navigation, the place 
of a ship, calculated from the rate as de- 
termined by the log, and the course as 
determined by the compass, the original 
starting-point being known. 

Reclina'tion. 1. In surgery, one of the 
operations for the cure of cataract, in 
which the lens is made to turn over into 
the middle, and towards the bottom, of 
the vitreous humour.— -2. In dialling, 
the angle w'hich the plane of the dial 
makes with a vertical intersected by it 
in a horizontal line. 

Recog'nisance. In law, a bond of re- 
cord, testifying the recognisor to owe to 
the recognisce a certain sum of money ac- 
knowledged in some court of record. 

Recognisee'. In late, he in whose fa- 
vour a bond of recognisance is drawn. 

Rbcogni’sor. In law, he who gives a 
bond of recognisance in favour of the 
rccognisee. 

Re'iollets, 1 Monks of the order of 

Re'colllcts. j St. Francis under a re- 
formed rule. 

| Reconmji'tre (Fr.), from re and con- 
noitre, to know. A term, in military lan- 
guage, meaning to inform one’s self by 
ocular inspection of the situation of an 
enemy or of the nature of ground. 

Re'cokd. An authentic account of *ny 
fact, in writing, contained in rolls of any 
durable substance. 

Recorda'ri Fa'cias Loquk'i.am. Ill law, 
a writ to remove proceedings out of an 
inferior court to the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas. 

Recor der. 1. In law, one whose busi- 
ness is to record or register events. 2. 

The keeper of the rolls of a city or cor- 
porate town. 3. A musical instrument 

resembling the fiageolet. 

RkcovRry. In law, the recovering or 
obtaining lands in fee-simple, by a ficti- 
tious action, against the tenant of the 
freehold, which recovery (usually called 
common) binds all persons, and vests an 
absolute fee-simple in the recoverer. 

Rect' angle, Lat. rectus any ulus. In 
geometry, a figure whose angles are all 
right angles. Solids are also rectangular 
with regard to situation, as a cylinder 
when perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon. 

Rectieica'tion, from rectus and/ario, to 
make. 1. In geometry, the finding of the 
length of a curve line, or a right line 

equal to a given curve. 2. In chemistry, 

second distillation of alcoholic liquors, to 
free them from impurities which pass 
over in the first. 

Rec'tor (Lat.), from rego, rectum, to 
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rule. 1. A clerg) man who has the charge 
' and cure of a parish, and has the tithes, 
} &<• : the parson of an umuiproprintcd 

I parish. 2. The chief elective officer in 

some universities, and the head-master of 
a principal school, in Scotland. 

IUc'tum (Lat.). The last portion of 
the large intestines, so named by the old 
anatomists from an absurd notion that it 
was straight. 

RecitrTient, Lat recurrent, returning. 
A recurrent crystal is one whose facets 
being counted, in annular ramies from 
one extremity to the other, furnish two 
different numbers, which succeed eacn 
other several times, as 4, 8, 4, 8, &c. 

Rkcur'rknt Neuvl. A branch of the 
par vagum, given off on each side, in the 
upper part of the thorax, is so called be 
'Mii'.e reflected so as to run along the 
trachea to the larynx 

itrr oh kino Si. 'kies. In algebra, a se 
rich so constituted that each succeeding 
tei tn is connected with a certain number 
of teims preceding it, by some invariable 
law 

llEr uR'vATF.,Lat. reenrvatus, orwuma, 
murved. Bowed or turned backward, 
applied to leaves, &c. 

But vn’vinos'Tnx (Lat), from recti revs, 
and rostrum, a beak. A genus of birds 
i the Avosets, which approximate closely to 
the Snipes, butare stronglj characterised, 

1 from these and all other birds, by the 
l strong upward curvature of their beak. 
Order, Qrallatorto! ; family, Longirostres, 
Cuv. 

1 Re'cusant, from recusant, refusing. Tn 
1 English history, the recusants are those 
1 who refuse to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Crown in matters of religion. 

Redan'. In fortification, a work in- 
dented or formed with salient and re 
I entering angles, so that one part may 
flank and defend another ■ written some- 
times redent and redens, from Lat. re- 
icUens, receding. 

i Red-Bird. The name of several Ame- 
rican birds, as the red summer bird, 'Jan- 
atjra atstiva ; the red tanager, Taman u 
I rubra ; the Baltimore oriole or hang nest. 

Red Kook of thf Excheuih h An an- 
i eient English record, containing various 
i treaties relating to the times before the 
Conquest. 

I Red Cor'al. Coralhum rubrutn. A 
j blanched zoophyte, somewhat rosem- 
1 bimg, in miniature, a tree depnved of 
1 its leaves and twigs. It consists of a 
j bright red stony axis, invested with a 
1 fleshy substance of a pale blue colour, 

I studded over with stellular polypi, 
j Red'dle. Red chalk. A species of ar 
gillaceous iron ore, which occurs in 
I opaque masses, having a compact tex- 
tore and hardness similar to chalk. The 
best comes from Germany. 


Rldeem'abli . Capable of redemption , 
that may be re purchased. Annuities are 
often, and debts are always lcdeemable. 
Some annuities are self redeeming. 

Rkdlmf'tion, from re and e mo, to pur- 
chase. Ite-purchase. In law, a condi- 
tional contract, whereby the equity of re - 
entering lands, Ac. is retained, on repay- j 

I mg the purchase-money and legal ehaigis. 

I JtEDEMr'Tio.MM’s. A religious order, 

founded in Naples in 1732 1 

Rtn-r.EU). Minium. A red oxide of | 
lead, generally regarded by chemists as a 1 
sesquioxide. It is prepared by exposing i 
massicot tor about 48 hours to the flame 
of a reverberatory furnace. 

Rin-t-muon A crude acetate of alu- 
mina employed in calico-priming, and 
prepared from pyrolignous acid | 

- Rfd Mare. In geology, another name i 
for the new red sandstone. 

Rkdouht'. ln/o? tyfication, a small fort, 
mostly square, and defended only tn fi ont, i 
used in trenches, lines of circumvallation, | 
&c. Redoubts usually consist of two | 
parts, a rampart and parapet. i 

Rfd Svun'dbrs. SatUalumrubrum. A 
wood capable of communicating a red ' 
colour to spirituous liquors. The chief of 
those wmods (if not the only one), is that 
of the Pterocarpus santaltnus, which is i 
itself of a garnet red colour and ex- 
tremely hard. It grows on the Coro- I 
inandel coast and other parts of India, 1 
especially Ceylon. The old wood only is 1 
employed as a dye-stuff, and the colour- 
ing matter which it yields i« known to I 
chemists by the name of santahne. , 

Red-snow. In botany, the uredo niva- \ 
Its, a minute fungus of the arctic region 1 
which gives the colour to the red snow. ! 

ReduT i no Scai.f.. Surveying scale. A 
broad thin slip of box or ivory, with 
several lines and scales of equal parts 
upon it, used by survejors for turning 
chains and links into roods and acres by 
inspection, and also for reducing maps and 
di augbts from one dimension to another. , 
Rkdi ( t . In building, a qunk or a 
little piece taken out of a larger, to make j 
it more regular and uniform 
Rhicc'tki adAbstirdum See Absurdum. j 
Reuuc'tion 1. A reducing ■ reduco, to • 
reduce. In arithmetic, the bringing of 
numbers of different denominations into 1 
one denomination, as the reduction of 

II ns (‘lid to farthings. This is called 
rt duetto n descending : when the reverse 
opeiation is performed, as bringing far- I 
things to pounds sterling, it is called re 

duct ion ascending. 2. Ill algtbta, &c., J 

the reduction of equations is the clearing 
them of .ill superfluous quantities and 
bringing them to tlu ir lowest terms. The 1 
same applies to suids, fractions, &o. 

.‘1 In nntallnrqy, the operation of bring- 
ing metallic substances, which have be cl 
dad 
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changed, or divested of their metallic 
form, into their original state of metals ; 

Called also revivification. 4. In surgery, 

the returning of a dislocated bone into its 

proper place. 5. In practical geometry, 

describing figures similar to given figures 
on a different scale, usually smaller. The 
pentagraph and the proportional com- 
passes are the most expeditious and ac- 
curate methods of effecting a reduction. 

Rrdon'dant, superfluous. (1.; A redun- 
dant chotd is one which contains a greater 
number of tones, semitones, and lesser 
intervals, than it does in its natural state, 
as from fa to sol, sharp (2.) A redundant 
hyperbola is a curve of the higher kind, so 
called because it exceeds the conic sec- 
tion of that name in the number of its 
hyperbolic legs, it being a triple hyper- 
bola with six hyperbolic legs, 
i Ree. A Portuguese com or money of 
< account. The milrec is a gold coin, value 
3s 2 Jd., nearly. 

Reed, 8ax. hreod, rend. 1. The common 
! name of many aquatic plants, most of 
i them large grasses with hollow jointed 
stems, such as the common reeds of the 
genus Arundo, the bamboo, &c. Thcbur- 
reed isa species of Sparganium, the Indian 

flowering reed of the genus Cann.t. 2. 

A weaver’s implement, resembling a 
eomb, having the teeth inclosed at each 
of their ends, used for separating the 
threads of warp. It is so called from the 
teeth, slips, dents, or splits being origi- 
nally made of reed, though now made ge- 
nerally, at least m the finer sorts, of 
brass. 

Reef, Ger. riff. 1. A range of rocks 
lying generally near the surface of the 
water. Also a reef, or coral reef, is a chain 
j of rocks occurring in various parts of the 
ocean, lying near the surface. — 2. l)ut. 
reef; a certain portion of a sail between 
I the top or bottom, and a row of eyelet 
i holes, which is folded or rolled up, to 
J contract the sail, when the violence of 
the winds renders it necessary. 

Reef'-band. In nautical language, a 
piece of canvas sewed across a sail, to 
I strengthen it in the part where the eye- 
| let-holes are formed. 

) Reef'-une. In nautical language, a 
small rope, formerly used to reef the 
courses, by being passed through the 
holes of the reef spirally. 

Rkef'-tackle. A tackle on the deck 
of a ship, communicating with its pen- 
dant, and passing through a block at 
the topmast-head, and through a hole In 
the topsail -yard- arm, is attached to a 
cringle below the lowest reef ; used to 
pnll the skirts of the topsails close to the 
extremities of the yards, to lighten the 
labour of reefing. 

I Reel, Rax. rheol, reol. 1. A frame or cy- 
I Under turning on un axis, on which lines, 


thread or yarn, are wound into skeins, or 
from skeins on spools and quills. There 
arc several analogous applications of the 
term ; for instance, seamen wind their 
log-line on a reel, and sportsmen have 
reels for winding their fishing line® 
on. 2. A rude sort of lively dance com- 

mon in the lower circles, where scientific 
dancing is little known. 

Reem'ing. The opening of the seams 
between the planks of vessels by caulking 
irons, for the purpose of re-caulking them. 

Re en'ter. In engraving, passing the 
graver over those parts which the aqua- 
fortis has not bitten sufficiently. 

Re-in'cering An'gie. In fortification, 
the angle of a work pointing inwards. 

Rkfvk (Sax.). 1. A monosyllable that 
enters into the composition of some titles 
still in use , as sheriff, i. c shire-reeve, the 
governor of a shire , borough- reeve ; port- 
reeve, &c. 2. The sea term for pulling 

a rope through a hole. 

Hefei 'tor* , Lat. refectorium. In archi- 
tecture, an eating-apartment. 

Ref'krencf. In law, the process of re- 
ferring or assigning a cause depending in 
a court, for a hearing and decision, to 
persons appointed by the court: these 
persons are referees. 

ltEri ring. In metallurgy, the separa- 
tion of the metal from all other matters : 
particularly applied to the separation of 
gold and silver from metals with which 
they are alloyed. 

Reflec'tios. A throwing hack . thus, 
in the reflection of light, the law Is that 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence. 

Reh ect'ing Circle. An astronomical 
instrument for measuring angles It is a 
modification of Hadley’s Quadrant; ono 
of the objects of the angle is measured 
by direct vision, and the other by reflection 
from plane mirrors. 

11efle\, 1 .at. » efiexvs. Directed hack. 
Applied m botany to parts , and sometimes 
to designate parts of a painting illumi- 
nated by reflected light from another 
part of the same picture. 

Reflbx'ion. In mechanics, the rebound 
of one body from another with which it 
comes into collision. 

Zti forma' i ion. In history, the name 
applied by Protestants to designate the 
change from the Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant religion, begun in Germany 
by Luther (1517), and in England by 
Wickliffe, whose work was completed, 
from less pure motives, by Henry VIII., 
who assumed the title of Head of the 
Church (1531 and 1534). 

Rf,fohm'ei> Church. In general, all 
those bodies of Christians who have sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome since the i 
Reformation : more particularly, the Cal- 
* imstie Churches on the Continent, 
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Refraction, a breaking: re, and 
franco, to break. The term is technically 
applied to denote the deviation of bodies 
In motion (especially rays of light) from 
their original course, arising from dif- 
ferent densities of the several parts of the 
medium through which they pass. It is 
in consequence of this, that rays from 
objects, whether terrestrial or celestial, 
proceed in curves, which are concave to- 
wards the earth, — and that the eye never 
sees in its true place a distant object, 
except it be directly in the zenith, but 



always more elevated, viz., in the direc- 
tion of the tangent to the curve of that 
point. Refraction is therefore an element 
of the utmost importance in astronomical 
calculations Double refraction is lie* se- 
paration of a ray of light into two parts, 
by passing through certain transparent 
media, as Iceland spar 

Rekkanoibil'itv In optics, the dis- 

J iosition of rh€ rays of light to be refracted 
n passing from one medium into another. 

Ri'fkio'i uatohy, from rejrtgero, to cool. 
A vessel filled with cold water, to con- 
dense vapours into liquids in the process 
of distilling. The common worm-tub is 
an example. 

Regard'. In the /«*•<?«< laics, inspection. 
The Court of Reg at d or Survey of Dogs, is 
a court in England, held every third year, 
fortliclawing orexpoditalionof mastives, 
1 e., for cutting off the claws and ball of 
the fore feet, to prevent them from run- 
ning after deer. 

Rkgard'ant, 1. In laic, a villein re- 
gardant is one annexed to the manor or 

land. 2. lnheraltlry: a beast, as a lion, 

n gardant is when placed in the attitude 
of looking behind. 

Regard'! r. In the forest laws, an offi- 
cer of the royal forests, the chief judge of 
the Court of Regard. 

Rk'gkl, l In astronomy, the name of a 
Ri'oel. j fixed star of the first magni- 
tude in Orion’s left foot. 

Rkoen era'tion . In theology, the new 
birth of man unto righteousness, having 
been delivered from the original corrup- 
tion of his nature. 

Rk'gfvt, a governor • rego, to rule. 1. 
One who governs a kingdom, in the mi- 


nority, absence, or disability of the sove- 
reign. 2. In colleges, a teacher of the 

arts and sciences, inferior to the Pro- 
fessors. This title is also given, in the 
English universities, to Masters of Arts 
under five years’ standing, and to Doctors 
under two years’. In the United States 
of America, the corporate bodies invested 
with the superintendence of the educa- 
tional establishments of their respective 
States, are called regents They have 
power to grant acts of incorporation for 
colleges, to visit those in operation, and 
regulate their government. 

Rk.’/men (Lat.), from rego, to govern. 
1 . In medicine, the regulation of diet with 
a view to the preservation or restoration 
of health. 2 In grammar, government. 

Rfg'jment : Lat. rego, I rule, A body 
of troops consisting (if infantry) of several 
battalions, or (if cavalry ) of several squa- 
drons, under the command of a colonel. 

Rkg'ister. 1 Low Lat. regtstrum, from 
regcro, to write down. A written account 
or entry of facts, for transmitting to future 
times an exact knowledge of transactions , 
also, the book in which the register or 

record is kept. 2. Low Lat. regtstrarius. 

An officer appointed to keep a register, 
particularly the acts and proceedings of 
courts and public bodies ; as the Jleyister 
of the Court of Probate.-— -3. In the arts, 
an aperture or valve placed in a chimney, 
stove, or furnace, furnished with a turn- 
ing or sliding door for regulating the 
quantity of air to be admitted to the fire, 
or to open and shut the communication 
with the chimney. 

Registry. In commercial navigation, 
the registration or enrolment of ships at 
the Custom-house, so as to entitle them 
to be classed among, and to enjoy the pri- 
vileges of, British-built Bhips, first re- 
quired by the Navigation Act of 12 Car. II. 
c. 18. 

Re'ou’m Do'nom (Lat.), royal gift. An 
annual grant of public money in aid of the 
Presbyterian clerg\ of Ireland. 

Re'gius, the Latin word foi royal, from 
rcr, a king. In the universities, those 
Professors whose Professorships were in- 
stituted and endowed by the Crown are 
called Regius Professors. 

Reo'let (Fr.), from rigle, rule. 1. A 
flat narrow moulding, used to separate 
from each other the parts or members of 
compartments and panels, and to form 

knots, frets, &o. 2. A slip of metal 

(originally a ledge of wood exactly planed) 
used by printers to separate lines, and 
make the work more open : slips of this 
kind are now generally called leads ; and 
printing where they are used is said to 
be leaded 

Reora'tikg : Fr regratter, to scratch 
again. 1. In old law, purchasing pro- 
visions and selling them in the same 
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market, which used to be a punishable 
offence, as it tended to raise the price. 
It differed from engrossing, which signified 
the buying the whole of certain articles, 
with a view to raising the price, and 
from forestalling, which signified the pur- 
chasing of the provisions before thoy 

reached the market. 2. Among masons, 

the process of taking off the outei surface 
of an old hewn stone, for the purpose of 
whitening it and making it look fresh 
again. 

Regression : Lat. regressus, going back- 
wards. In astronomy , the regression of the 
moon’s nodes is the motion of the line of 
intersection of the orbit of the moon with 
the ecliptic, which is retrograde. 

Reg'ular, Lat. regxdans, from regula, a 
rule. l.In geometry ; a figure is said to be 
regular when it is equilateral and equi- 
angular ; and a body is regular when it is 
bounded by regular and equal planes, and 
hus all its solid angles equal There are 
live such regular bodies, viz., the Tetra- 
edron, the Hexaedron or Cube, the Octa- 
edron, the Dodecaedron, and the Icosa- 
edron : called the Five Platonic Bodies. 
Regular curves are such as are the peri- 
meters of the conic sections, which are 
always curved after the same geometrical 

way. is. In the Roman Catholic Church, 

those that profess and follow a certain 
rule of life, and observe the three vuws 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, are 
called Regulars. 

Regula'tor, Fr. regulier. In mechanics, 
that part of a machine (whatever is its 
nature), which makes the motion equable. 
In a watch it is a small spring ; in a 
steam-engine, windmill, &c. it is usually 
named the governor. See Govern oa. 

Reo'u i.iis , Lat dim. of rex, a king. 1 . A 
name given by the old chemists to metal- 
lic matters, when separated from other 
substances by fusion. It aiose out of the 
alchemical notion of finding gold, the king 
oj the metals, collected at the bottom ol 
the crucible after fusion. The term came 
subsequently to be applied distinctively 
in those cases where the metal and one of 
its ores happened to he called by the same 
name, '^hus the sulphuret of antimony 
was known by the name of antimony long 
before it was suspected to contain a pecu- 
liar metal; hence, when this discovery 
w as made, the metal was called regains of 
antimony, to distinguish it from the ore 
from which it was procured. 2 In as- 

tronomy, a star of the first magnitude in 
t he constellation Leo , named also , from its 

situation, the lion’s heart ( cor leoms). 

3. In ornithology , the wren. 

R.ehabiuta'tion, in law, is the rein- 
statement of a criminal in his personal 
rights, lost by a judicial sentence. 

Ri in-ufer. A quadruped , the Cervus 
tarandus, Lui., of the northern regions. 


It is about the size of the stag, but lias | 
shorter and stouter legs ltein-deer con- i 
stitute the wealth of the Laplanders, &c. i 

Reinfo'rck. In artillery, that part of a i 
gun nearest the breech, made stronger to | 
resist the explosive force of the powder. I 

Reis-lfien'di. One of the principal 
Turkish officers of state. 

Ri join'der. In laic- pleadings, the de 
fendant’s answer to the plaintiff’s repli- 
cation. 

Re'lais. In fortification, a narrow 
walk, four or five teet wide, left without 
the ramparts. 

Rei.a'tion, Inharmonic. In tnusu, 
when n dissonaut sound is introduced, 
which was not heard m the preceding 
chord. 

Rflea'sk. In law, an instrument in 
writing, by which estates, rights, titles, 
entiles, actions, and other things, are ex- 
tinguished and discharged. 

RurssEr/, ( In law, a reles see is a person 

Itr,i.F.b sdk. i to whom a release is exe- 
cuted , a relessor is the person who exe- 
cutes a release. 

Ri i/i v an< \ . In Scots law, sufficiency 
to infer the conclusion. 

Reu'if Synod. A body of Presbyterian 
dissenters m Scotland, whose ground of 
separation from the established church I 
was the violent exercise of la) -patronage. 

Rkliev'ing-tacki k. In mechanics, two 
strong tackles, used to prevent a ship’s 
overturning on the careen, and after w ai ds 
to assist m upnghtmg her. 

Relik'vo (Italian), | In sculpture, the 

Remei' (Fr & Eng.), j prefecture or 
prominence of figuies beyond or abo\e 
the plane or ground on which it is formed. 

It is of three kinds, alto-relievo (high- 
relief ), basso-relievo (low-relief ), and deini- 
reltevo (half-relief j — (q.v.). 

Re'eiquary. A receptacle for the 
relics venerated in Roman Catholic 
churches 

Rkmain'dfr. 1. In arithmetic, that , 
which arises by subtracting one quantity I 

from another. 2. In law, an (‘state 

limited in lands, tenements, or rents, to 
be enjoyed after the expiration of another 
particular estate. A grants land to B for 
20 years, remainder to C ill fee. 

Remfm'brancehs. Officers of the Court 
of Exchequer, whose chief. function is to 
remind the judges of things tube done tor 
the benofit of the king. 

Remonstrants. In church history, 
those Armimans who remonstrated 
against the decisions of the Synod of 
Dort, in 1618. 

Rkn'di.ring. In building, see Paget- 

TINO. 

Ren'horm. Kidney-shaped, mi, and 1 
forma, likeness. 

Reni'ten< e, 1 Lat. renitens. In meiha- 

Reki'cenul. j nics, that resistance m 
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solid bodies when they press upon, and are 
impelled against, one another. 

Ren'net, 1 From rinnen, runnen, to co- 

Kun'nkt. Jagulate. 1. The gastric juice 
and contents of the stomach of calves, 
much employed, in preparing cheese, for 
curdling the milk. 2. A variety of apple. 

Rent, Fr rente, from rendre. At com- 
mon law, rents are of three kinds : rent- 
service, rent-charge, and sent- seek. The 
rent-service is where some corporeal ser- 
vice is incident to it, as by fealty and a 
sum of money; rent-charge is when the 
owner of the rent has no future interest 
in the land, but the rent is reserved in 
the deed, by a clause of distress for rent 
inarrear, rent-seck (dry-rent) is rent re- 
served by deed, but without any clause of 
distress. There are also rents of assize, 
certain established rents of freeholders 
and copyholders of manors, which cannot 
he varied; called also quit-rents, and 
when paid in silver, white-rents ; but if in 
baser coin, black-rents. A fee-farm rent is 
a rent charge issuing out of an estate in 
fee, of at least one-fourth the value of the 
lands at the time of reservation. Rack- 
rent is the full value of the lands, &c 

llENvicnSE'. In heraldry, inverted. Con- 
trary to the natural position. 

Repeat'. In music, a character or mark 
directing a part to be repeated in per- 
formance. 

Rkpeat'ino Circle. An invention, by 
Ilorda, for diminishing the effects of er- 
rors of graduation in astronomical instru- 
ments. 

Rbpel'uno Power. In physics, that 
power inherent in the minute particles 
of matter, by which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, they recede from one ano- 
ther : the reverso of the attractive power. 
See Refulsion. 

Re'pent, Lat repo, I creep, in geology, 
is used to signify creeping, and is applied 
to animals which move close to the 
ground. 

Rkp'etend. In arithmetic, that part of 
an indeterminate or infinite decimal 
which is continually repeated ad mfimt um. 

Reple'vin, Low Lat. repligio. In lau>, 
an action granted on a distress, by which 
a person, whoso cattle or goods arc dis- 
trained, has them returned to his own 
possession, upon giving security to try 
In a suit at law the right of taking ; and 
if that should be determined against him, 
to return the cattle or goods into the 
possession of the distrainor. 

Replica'tjon. In law, the plaintiffs 
answer to the defendant’s plea. 

Report'. In commercial navigation , a 
paper delivered by the masters of ships 
arriving from ports beyond seas to the 
Custom-house, and attested upon oath, 
containing an account of the cargo on 
board, &c. 


Repo'sb, Lat. repono, I lie down. In 
thesis arts, the absence of that agitation 
which is induced by the subdivision of 
a work into too many unconnected 
parts. 

Repri'sals, Fr. reprisailles. "When the 
people of one nation have unlawfully 
seized and detained property belonging 
to another state, the subjects of the latter 
are authorised by the law of nations to 
indemnify themselves, by seizing the 
property of the subjects of the state ag- 
gressing. This is termed making reprisals, 
and commissions to this effect are issued 
by the admiralty. 

Kepri'ses. In law, deductions from 
the value of lands, such as rent-charges. 

Rfprumic'tion, Lat. reproduco. In 
physiology, strictly, it signifies the power 
possessed by an organised being of form- 
ing anew parts of the body which have 
been cut off. Vegetables are well known 
to possess this faculty. Worms reproduco 
many segments of the body : lobsters and 
spiders regain a claw or a leg ; and soon. 

Repta'tion. A mode of progression by 
successive advances of the trunk, as in 
serpents ; applied also to that of animals 
whose bodies touch the ground, their legs 
being very short, 

Reptil'ia. Reptiles, from Lat. rep- 
tihs, from repo, to creep; a creeping 
animal. The third class of vertebrated 
animals, comprehending Chelonlans 
(tortoises) ; Saunans ( lizards ) ; Ophidians 
(serpents) , and Batrachians (frogs). All 
reptiles are cold-blooded, (a comparative 
term), owing to the disposition of the 
heart, which transmits only a portion of 
the blood to the lungs, (the remainder 
returning to the other parts of the body, 
without passing through the pulmonary 
organs), and the consequent deficient 
action of the oxygen upon the blood, and 
diminished respiration. In temperate 
and cold climates they almost all pass 
the winter in a state of torpor. 

Repub'uc, Lat. respublica. That form 
of government in which the people exer- 
cise the supreme power. 

Repul'bion, from repello. A term in 
physics, for that property of bodies which 
is opposed to attraction, and which, like 
that force, appears, as far as has been 
ascertained, to follow the same law, viz., 
increasing inversely as the square of the 
distance. Consequently at the point of 
contact it is infinite. It is as essential 
as attraction itself to the constitution of 
the material forms of created nature. 

Request', Court of. A Court of Equity, 
in England, for the relief of such persons 
as addressed the Crown by supplication : 
abolished by Stat. 16 & 17 Car. I. 

Rf'quiem. In the Romish church, a 
hymn or mass si ng for the requiem or 
rest of the dead. 
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Re'script, Lat. rescriptum. The answer 
of an emperor when consulted on some 
difficult question : the rescript serves as 
a decision of the question, and is there- 
fore equivalent to an edict or decree. 

Res'cde, Norm. re» com, relieved. In 
law, the forcible retaking of a lawful 
distress from the distrainor, or from the 
custody of the law, also the forcible 
liberation of a defendant from the cus- 
tody of the officer, in which cases the 
remedy is a writ of rescue. 

Reservation, from resert'o. In law, a 
clause or part of an instrument, by which 
something is reserved, not conceded or 
granted ; also a proviso. 

Reset'. In Scots law, the receiving of 
stolen goods, harbouring an outlaw, &c. 

Resii/cal. In mathematics, from rest- 
duns, remainder. 1. Residual analysis, 
the same with what is otherwise called 
the method of exhaustions. All problems 
to which residual analysis has been ap- 
plied are more conveniently solved by 

means of the doctrine of fluxions. 2. A 

residual quantity is a binomial connected 
by the residual sign, — , as a — x. A re- 
mainder. 

REsiu'tJtjM (Latin). 1. Residue. 

2. In law, what remains after payment of 
debts, &c. 

Re'sik, Fr. rd&ine ; Lat., Ital., Sp., 
resina, from pm, to flow. The name 
resin is given to a very important class 
of vegetable substances, of which there 
is a great variety of species, differing 
from each other in consistence, colour, 
smell, and in some degree, in chemical 
composition , but have a common vege- 
table origin, many of them exuding spon- 
taneously, and others extracted by in- 
cisions made in the bark of certain 
resinous trees, and procurable from 
almost all plants by chemical processes. 
The chemical properties, which are 
usually understood to characterise a 
resin, are these : it is first softened, and 
then melted by heat, and, when kindled, 
it burns readily, with a strong and gene- 
rally fragrant smell, with copious flame 
and smoke, and leaves scarcely any resi- 
due behind ; it is insoluble in water, but 
is readily dissolved by alcohol ; it is not 
easily acted upon by acids, except the 
nitric, by W'hieh it is converted into 
artificial tar ; and it is readily saponified 
by alkalies, when those are concentrated. 
Most resins are translucent, and have 
a brown (sometimes a red, or green,) 
colour, and a vitreous fracture; being 
often so brittle as to be readily pulverised 
in the cold. There are some, however, 
which are soft : these are usually termed 
balsams (q.v.), and contain a certain por- 
tion of volatile oil, (some benzoic acid). 
The chief solid resins are amber, elerai, 
aaimi, benzoin, copal, rosin, mastich, 


sandrich, dammora, lac, dragon’s blood, 
puaiacum, Highgate resin, resin of Jalap, 
labdanum, tacamahac.storax. 

Resin'cine. A light-coloured oil, des- 
titute of taste and smell, obtained by dis- 
tilling resin perse. Formula (320 1115 Ol. 

Resin'eon A product obtained from 
resin by M. Fremy. It is less volatile than 
reslnone, and haB a loss burning taste. 
Formula C«3 Hl8 Ol. 

Rrs'iNoNE. A product obtained by 
M Fremy from resin. It somewhat re- 
sembles alcohol, and differs from oil of 
turpentine in containing an additional 
atom of water. Formula CIO H9 Ol. 

Re'binoi’s Electricity. This is the 
electricity eliminated by rubbing a cylin- 
der of reBin with a rubber of wool: 
named also negative electricity. See Elec- 
tricity. 

Resistance. In mechanics, that power 
which acts in opposition to another, so as 
to diminish or destroy its effect : re, 
against, and sisto, to stand. 

Rfsomj'tion, from resolve. 1. In che- 
mistry, analysis : the process of separat- 
ing the component parts of bodies. 2. 

In tnediane, the disappearance of a local 
inflammation ■with suppuration, mortifi- 
cation, &c. 3. In music, the resolu- 

tion of a dissonance is the carrying of it 
according to rule into a consonance in the 

subsequent chord i. In algebra, the 

resolution of an equation implies the so- 
lution of it. 5. In mechanics, the reso 

lution of forces or motion is the act of 
dividing any single force or motion into 
two or more others, in different direc- 
tions, or of finding the quantity of two 
or more forces or motions, which taken 
together shall produce the same quantity 
of force or motion, with the given one in 
the same direction. This is the reverse 
of composition of forces or motion. 

Rrs'oNANCR. In music, prolonged and 
reflected sound : resonans, resounding. 

Respiration, from re and spiro, to 
breathe. The act of breathing, which com- 
prehends inspiration and exjmation. Re- 
spiration appears to be essential to the 
life of ail living bodies, plants as well as 
animals, and moreover, the blood of ani- 
mals is -warm or cold according as they 
respire more or less air. 

Respika'tor. An instrument fitted to 
cover the mouth, and retained by band- 
ages . its object being to heat the inspired 
air before entering the lungs, by retain- 
ing that oi the expired air, and giving it 
off to the succeeding inspiration. 

Responden'tia. In commercial naviga- 
tion, a loan upon a cargo, differing from 
bottomry, which is a loan upon the ship. 

Response'. 1. In the Romish church, a 
kind of anthem sung after the morning 

lesson 2. In music, a repetition of the 

given subject by another part. 
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Rfshauet' (French). A term used to 
denote the effect in a building of a body 
which projects over or falls back from 
the line or range of the other members. 

ItrsT. In music, a pause or interval of 
silence. 

Rf-stitu'tion, Writ of, in law, lies 
where judgment has been reversed, to 
restore to the defendant what he lost. 

ItKSUtr'ANT. In mechanics, a force 
which is the combined effect of two or 
more forces acting in different directions. 

Rksi 'pinate, Lat. resupmatus, reversed. 
Applied to leaves when the upper surface 
is turned downwards. 

Retain'er. Among lawyers , a fee paid 
to pngAge a lawyer or counsellor to 
maintain a cause, called also a tctaining- 
| Iff. 

Retaining Wu,r. A wall built for 
I the support and maintenance of a bod) of 
| earth, where it is inexpedient to slope the 
I same gradually down. 

Ri'tb (Latin). A net A term very 
I often applied in anatomy and natural Ins- 
ton/ to cellular membrane, nerves, ves 
sols, and other parts whkh have a roti- 
I iorm appearance. The rete nnrabile is a 
nOt-work of blood-vessels at the base of 
j the brain of quadrupeds The rete mu- 
cosum is a mucous substance, situated be- 
tween the cuticle and true skm. 

' Retic'tjlar, Lat. reticularis, 1 Inter* 

] Reiic'ceate, Lat. rehculatus. 1 woven 
like a web or net • rete, a net Reticulated 
' work in architecture , is that in which the 
j stones are square and laid lo/engc-wise, 

I resembling the meshes of a not. 

Re Figure, from reticulum, a little net 
or web. 1. A name given to the second 

stomach of ruminant animals 2 In a 

telescope, a network of tine fibres dividing 

the field into equal small squares 3. A 

little bag used by females as a pocket. 

Re'tina, Lat. from rete, a net. The net- 
like expansion of the optic nerve places 
at the back of the eye, and which has 
been called the fourth membrane of the 
eye. It is the true organ of vision. 

Retin abfhal'tum, ) Fossil copal Pitch- 

Rkt'inite. j stone. A bitumi- 

nous substance, found chiefly in Devon- 
shire, accompanying the Bovey coal. It 
consists of (55) resin (gijrivij) and (41) as- 
phaltum, with some earthy matter. 

Re'tirade, Fr. from retirer. In fortifi- 
cation, a kind of retrenchment in the body 
of the bastion or other work, which is to 
be disputed with the enemy after the de- 
fences are dismantled. 

Retired Frank. In fortification, a 
flank having an arc of a circle convex 
towards the place. 

Rktrac'tor. In anatomy, a muscle, 
the office of which is to retract the part 
into which it is inserted. 

Ke'toht, Lat. retottus. In chemistry, a 


globular or pear-shaped vessel, with a 
long neck, bent nearly at right angles 



with the body: used in distilling, prepar- 
ing gases, <fce. 

Rftrak'it, Lat. retiaho, retraxi. In 
law, the open renunciation of a suit in 
court, by which the plaintiff loses his 
action. 

Retuench'ment, Fr rctranchement. In 
hit {/nation, any work raised to cover a 
post and fortify it against an enemy. 

Jtr'rao. A Latin prefix, meaning back- 

uauls 

ID i ro-urada'tion. In astronomy, an 
apparent ( not real ) motion of the planets, 
in which they seem to go backwards in 
the ecliptic, and to move contrary [in an- 
Uctdentia ) to the order and succession of 
the signs. 

IDt'to (Italian). A term in music, 
meaning straightforward. 

Return. 1. In law, the rendering back 
of a writ, precept, or execution, to the 
proper officer of the court, or the certifi- 
cate of the officer executing it, indorsed. 
— 2. In aichiteiture, the continuation of 
a moulding, projection, &c., in the oppo- 
site direction • a side or part which falls 
away lrom the front or straight, work. 

3 In fortification, the returns of a 

trench are its severaJ windings and 
lines. 

Return'- bead. A head appearing both 
on the face and edge of a work. 

lti torn' day. In law, the day on which 
the defendant is to appear in court, and 
the sheriff is to return the writ of his 
proceedings. 

Return'ino-officer. In law, an officer 
whose duty is to make returns of writs, 
precepts, &c. 

Revk, Sax. gerefa. The bailiff of a fran- 
chise or manor. 

Rkvei'ri e, Fr. from riveiller, to awake. 
In military affairs, the beat of drum, 
about day-break, to arouse the soldiers, 
and to notify to the sentinels to cease 
challenging. 

Rev'eis, from revello. In architecture, 
two vertical sides ot an aperture between 
the front of the wall and the window or 
door-frame. 

Revbn'di cation In civil law, a claim 
legally made to recover property, by one 
claiming as owner. 

Revjsn'ce, Fr. revenu, from reventr, to 
return. The annual produce of taxes. 
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excise, customs, duties, rents, Ac., which 
n nation or state collects into the treasury 
for public use. 

Rbvxr'bkratory. A furnace or oven, 
wherein the flame or current of heated 
Rases from the fuel is caused to reverbe- 
rate, or be reflected down upon the sub- 
stance under operation, before passing 
into the chimney. Buch reverberatories 
are therefore usually made with dome- 
tops, against which the flames, &c. first 
impinge, and then curve downwards up- 
on the bod of the furnace. 

Reverse', Fr. revert. In numismatics, 
the side of a coin or medal on which the 
head or principal figure is not stumped. 

Reversion . In law, the residue of an 
estate left in the grantor, to commence in 
possession after the determination of some 
particular estate granted by him. In an- 
nuities, a payment or benefit which is de- 
ferred till the happening of some event, 
as the death of a person now living. 

Revet'ment, Fr. revitement, from revtttr. 
In fortification, a strong wall on the out- 
side of a rampart, intended to support the 
earth: a retaining- wall. 

Revise', from revtsus. In printing, a 
second proof of a sheet, taken after the 
corrections in the first. 

Revocation (Power of). In law, a 
power by which the grantor of a volun- 
tary deed of conveyance to uses, retains 
the liberty of revoking these uses. 

Rev'olutb, Lat. revolutus, rolled back. 
In botany, applied to leaves, when the 
margins are rolled backwards towards the 
under surface. 

Rhabar'earine. The bitter principle 
of rhubarb, called also caphopwnte. 

Rhab'domancy, {oi(3$os, rod, and putv- 
rti«, prophecy. Divination by a wand. 

Rhachi'tis. English disease : the 
rickets, so called from rachis, the spine ; 
because with the other deformities cha- 
racteristic of this disease, the spine is 
often distorted. 

Rham'nus. The Buck Thorn. An ex- 
tensive genus of trees and shrubs. Pen- 
tandria — Monogynia. Name peepevo;, 
borrowed from the Greeks. The purging 
buckthorn, and berry-bearing or black 
alder, are the British types of the genus. 
The jujube -tree is now separated from 
the genus. 

RbafonTicixe. A substance extracted 
from rhubarb (the root of the Rheum rha- 
ponticum ), otherwise called rheme (q.v.). 

Rhat'any. In pharmacy, the root 
of a tree, the Krameria, imported from 
Peru. 

Rhe'inb. A substance obtained from 
rhubarb (rheum), by treating it with 
ether: otherwise called rhaponticinc. 
It is obtained in minute crystalline 
grains, having an intense yellow colour, 


but no taste or Bmcll. Its solution in al- 
cohol reddens litmus paper, and, indeed, 
behaves with bases like other acids. It is 
remarkable as a solvent of iron. 

Rhe'cm. I. Rhubarb. A genus of per- 
ennial plants. Enneandria — Trigynta. 
Name said to be from Rha, a river in 
Russia (the Wolga), on the banks of 
which the species grows plentifully. The 
roots of several species are used in phar- 
macy under the name of rhubarb, espe- 
cirJly the roots of the Rh, palmatum and 
the Rh. rhaponticum. Of the first there 
also appears to be varieties ; the Turkey 
rhubarb, the Russian or Tartarian rhu- 
barb, and the Chinese or East Indian 

rhubarb. 2. ‘Tiv/um, Dcfluxiou. A 

thin watery matter, arising through the 
glands, chiefly about the mouth. 

Rhec'matism, piopuetritrpcoq, from piv- 
pcMnfa, to have defluxion. A disease ; 
an affection of the extremities and exter- 
nal coverings of the human body, occu- 
pying the muscular, tendinous, and fibrous 
textures, and characterised by pain, stiff- 
ness, and swelling of a joint, with or 
without fever. 

Rhinoc'eros. A genus of large mam- 
malia. Order Pachydermata ; family Or- 
dmarta. Name from put, a nose, and 
a horn. There are several species 
found in India, Java, Africa, and Suma- 
tra; and fossil remains of the animal are 
found in several parts of Europe. The 
Indian species has only one horn on the 
snout, that of Africa has two. But it 
would appear, from the account of 
Burchell and Campbell, that the one- 
horned rhinoceros is also found in Africa. 

Rhinot'raous. A genus of coleopterous 
insects, belonging to the tribe of Cerain- 
bycini, characterised by the head being 
narrow, and prolonged anteriorly, in the 
manner of a snout: whence also the 
name. 

Rhipip'tera. An order of insects, esta- 
blished by Mr. Kirby, under the name of 
Strepstptera (twisted wings), on certain 
species remarkable for their anomalous 
form and irregular habits: called Rhip- 
tptera by Latreillc, from pt£u, a root, and 
rrteov, a wing, on account of the pecu- 
liarly radiating nervures which charac- 
terise the wings. 

Rhizan'thb^:, p/£ac, root, and avdee, 
flower A class of plants which appear 
to be intermediate between Endogens 
and the lower orders of vegetation. 

Rhieoph'oua. The Mangrove-tree: a 
genus. Dodecandrut — Monogynia. Name 
from pi£a, a root, and to bear. 

Tbe juice of the root is applied in India 
to the bite of serpents. 

RHiz'opoDEs.from pj£a, a root, and wove, 
a foot. A name proposed by M. Dujar- 
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din er a new class of animals of the lower 
degree than the rad i am, possessing a 
power of locomotion bj means of minute 
tentacular filaments This class would 
comprise the animals which construct 
the miliola and some microscopic fora- 
miniferous shells 

Rho'dium A metal discovered by Dr. 
Wollaston in crude platinum, and so 
named from poiov, a rose, on account of 
the rose colour of some of its compounds. 

Rhododendron, Itose-bay . a genus 
of permanent plants. Decandna — Mono- 
ggitia. Name from pohov, a rose, and 
dishes, a tree. Theie are 20 species, 
nntlves of temperate climates 

IIhomb, Lat. rhombus. Or. p 6/u.Cof, 
from p(ju.€a> to turn round A quadri- 
lateral plane figure, whose sides are equal 
and parallel, two and two, and whose ad- 
jacent angles are unequal. The opposite 
angles are necessarily equal, and, taken 
pair and pair, uie greater and less than 
two right angles. When all the angles 
are equal, the figure becomes a square. 

Rhom'boid, from po/uJZtf, a rhomb, and 
uJflff, likeness. A quadrilateral figure, 



whose opposite sides only arc equal and 
parallel. The adjacent sides and angles 
are therefore unequal The figure is 
otherwise called a parallelogram , and the 
straight line which joins obliquely the 
two opposite angles is named a diagonal. 
When the adjacent angles are equal, and 
therefore right angles, the figure is called 
a rectangle, and popularly an oblong 

Rhomb-spar A crystallised magnesian 
carbonate of lime, so named from the 
form of the crystal, of which the faces 
are rhombs. 

Rhon'chus. P oy%o( A rattling or 
w heezing sound. The term is applied in 
auscultation to any preternatural sound 
accompanying respiration, occasioned 
either by the passage of the air through 
fluids obstructing the bronchia or air- 
cells, or by the constriction of the 
bronchial tubes. It i9 also called rattle , 
and r le by the French writers. 

Rhd'barb. Sue Rhe'um. 

Rhumb, from rhomb In navigation, a 
vertical circle of any given place, or the 
intersection of a part of such circle with 
the horizon' in this last sense rhumbs 
coincide with the points of the compass, 
and are named accordingly. 


Rh us. Sumach A genus of trees and* 
shrubs of many species. Pentandna — 
Trigyma Name from pm, to flow, be- 
cause it stops fluxes. All the species are 
poisonous except the R. conarta of the 
south of Europe. 

Rhtnchoph'ora. A family of Coleo- 
pterous insects, distinguished by the en- 
tire prolongation of the head, which forms 
a sort of proboscis: whence the name 
from pvyx*Si * beak, and to carry 
The genera live chiefly on plants , several 
of them exclusively within their fruits 
and seeds, and do much injury. 

Rh\nch'ops. A genus of birds; the 
Skimmers: order Palmipedes: family 
Longipennes . Name from pvy%ot> ros- 
trum. One species only Is known, the 
Black Skimmer of the Antilles. 

Rhvth'm, Lat. rhythmus; Gr. pvO/Mtx, 
metre. In music, variety in the move- 
ment, as to quickness or slowness, or 
length and shortness, of the notes. In 
poetry, it is tho relative duration of the 
moments employed in pronouncing the 
syllables of a verse. 

Rib (Saxon). 1. A bone of animal 
bodies, forming a part of the frame of 

the thorax 2 In ship building , a 

piece of Umber, forming part of the 
frame-work of the side of a ship. The 
ribs of a parrel are short pieces, having 
holes through which are reeved the two 

pnrts of the parrel rope. 3. In archi 

tccture and engineering, a term used gene- 
rally to denote a girder, but more parti- 
cularly an arched beam, sustaining the 

superior work of a vault, bridge, &c. 

4. In botany, the continuation of the 
petiole along the middle of a leaf, and 
from which the veins take their rise. 

Kir' bet, dim. of rib. In architecture, 
the recess of a wall to receive a door or 
window shutter, as it folds back when 
opened. 

Rib'bom, \ Wei. rhibin. A fillet of silk. 

Ribb'and, I In natal architecture, a long, 
narrow flexible piece of timber, nailed 
upon the outside of the ribs, from stem 
to stem, so as to encompass the ship, 
lengthwise: the principal are the floor- 
ribband and breadth-ribband. 

Ri'bks. The Currant tree. A very 
extensive genus of arborescent shrubs. 
Pentandria — Mnnogyma The name la 
Arabic, and properly belongs to an acid- 
leavcd species of Rheum ; but which 
botanists, for 200 years past, hare, by 
mistake, applied to the currant and 
gooseberry familv, and with these it 
now remains. The red, rock, alpine, 
blaik, and spiked currants, and the 
rouj.h and smooth gooseberry, are indi- 
gen < us species. 

K cb, Fr. r»z. The seed of the Oryt* 
satu ■ It is the principal food of the 
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inhabitants of all parts of the East, where 
It is boiled and eaten either alone or with 
meat. It is the cheapest of all food, but 
is rendered costly in this country by the 
import duty upon it. 

Kick Paper. An absurd name of a 
description of paper, made in China and 
India, for painting flowers, &c. upon, 
from a membrane of the bread-fruit tree, 
Artocarpua indsifolia. 

Kicin'io Acid. A product obtained by 
distilling castor oil at a high temperature. 

Rici'n os. The Palma Christi, or Castor- 
oil Tree : a geuns of plants. Moncecta — 
Monadelphta. Said to be named from the 
resemblance of its seeds to the tick, called 
ricinus by the Latins. The it. communis, 
the seeds of which yield the castor oil 
( oleum rtcini), is an annual plant, found 
in both Indies. It is the Kim or Kgoreov 
of Dioscorides, who administered the 
seeds as a cathartic. The plant is now 
annually reared in gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 

Ricochet', Fr. for duck and drake. In 
gunnery, a method of firing cannon, loaded 
with a small charge and elevated from 
three to six degrees, so that the ball 
may bound and roll along inside of the 
enemy’s rampart : this is called ricochet- 
flrtng, and the batteries are termed rico- 
chet-batteries. 

Ri'der. In botany, a small leaf inserted 
In or attached to other leaves. In gun- 
nery, a piece of wood equal in length to 
the body of the axle-tree of the gun- 
carriage. In law, see Ridee-roll. 

Ri'dbr-roll. A small piece of parch- 
ment, containing an additional clause of 
a record, statute, &c., added to the prin- 
cipal document : called also a rider. 

Ri'der*. In ship-building, interior ribs, 
to strengthen and bind the parts of a ship 
together, being fayed upon the inner staff 
and bolted through all. 

Ripob. In architecture, the upper hori- 
zontal timber in a roof, against which the 
raft rs pitch. 

R 'dino. In England, one of three por- 
tions into which the county of York is 
divided : anciently under the government 
of a reeve. The term is corrupted from 
tnthing, third. 

Ridot'to (It.). A favourite public 
Italian entertainment, consisting of music 
and dancing. 

Ri'flk, Sax. rifle, a groove : hence rei- 
feln, to groove or rifle. A gun about the 
same length and size as the musket, but 
having the inside of the barrel rifled or cut 
into a number of spiral channels, making 
little more than one turn in the whole 
length of the piece. 

Rio. The peculiar manner of fitting 
th“ TPftRta and rigging to a vessel- 

Rio'oer. In mechanics, a cylindrical 
pulley called also a drum. 


Rio'oino or a. Shiv. A term eompre 
hending all ropes employed to support 
the masts, and to extend or reduce the 
sails or arrange them to the disposition of 
the wind. Rigging loft, the room in which 
the rigging is prepared. 

Right, Sax, nht (rectus). In geometry, 
straight, as a right line. Also opposed to 
oblique, as a right angle, that is, an angle 
neither obtuse not acute, but formed by 
one line or surface meeting another per- 
pendicularly. t 

Kiqu/ity, Lat. rigiditas, from piyto{, 
stiff. In physics , a term which implies 
the opposite qualities of flexibility, pli- 
ability, ductility, malleability, &e., and 
is usually defined to be the degree of 
hardness which arises from the mutual 
indentation of the component panicles 
within one another. 

Rigoi.e', 1 A sort of musical instrument, 

Ri'gai s, j consisting of several sticks 
bound together and separated by beads. 
It is struck with a ball at the end of a 
stick, and makes tolerable harmony. 

Rimo'se, Lat. rtma, cleft. In zoology, 
when any surface possesses numerous 
minute narrow excavations, running into 
each other. 

Rinvorzan'do (It.), strengthening, in 
music, denotes tnat the sound is to be 
increased, which is symbolised by — bsz, 

Ring'-bolt. A bolt of iron, with an eye, 
in which a ring of iron is fitted 

Ring'bone. In furriery, a hard callous 
substance, growing in the hollow circle of 
the little pastern of a horse : so named 
from its sometimes growing quite round 
like a ring. 

Rino'-saii.. A small and light sail set 
on a mast on the taffrail ; also, a studding- 
sail set upon the gaff of a fore and aft sail. 

Kinu'tail, 1. In ornithology, the Falco 

pygargus, Lin. 2. A small quadrangular 

sail set on a small mast on a ship’s taffrail. 

Ri'or. In law, a riotous assembling of 
twelve persons or more, and who do not 
disperse on proclamation. An Act pro- 
hibiting such assemblies is known by the 
name of the Riot Act, and being read by a 
magistrate or peace officer to a mob, con- 
stitutes that mob rioters , if it does not 
immediately disperse. 

Ripia'no. An Italian term, meaning 
full, used in music in opposition to solo. 

Ritoknbi/lo (It.), from ritomo, return. 
In music, a repeat played while the prin- 
cipal voices pause. 

Riv'kt. A pin of iron, or other metal, 
used for the purpose of joining two plates 
of metal together, these being made to 
overlap, and a hole drilled through both, 
the pin is inserted and firmly clinched by 
hammering, so that a head is now formed 
on both ends, and it cannot be withdrawn. 

Rix'-doixar, Germ reirhsthaier, Butch 
ryks daalder, fiwed. rtks-daler, the dollar 
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of the realm. A silver coin of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, &c., of different values 
in different places. In Brunswick and 
Baden, it is worth 4s. 2 d. t and the rix- 
dollar of the kingdom of Hungary is worth 
a farthing more. In Denmark, it is worth 
4s. 6$d. ; at Hamburgh, 4s. 7 id. nearly, 
and the constitutional rix-dollar of 
Hanover is very nearly of the same value 
(4v. 7 9d.). In Hesse Cassel, it is worth 
4s. lici. nearly , in Holland, about 4s. 5 d 
(but the 50-stiver piece is worth only 
4s. 3jd ) , at IiUbec, 4s. , in Poland, 

2s. Hid., in Prussia, currency 2s. llid, 
convention 4s. 2 id., in Saxony, the same 
nearly , in Sweden, 4s G$rf. (late coinage) , ! 
at Wurtemberg, 4s 2jrf. 

Hoad's ns ad. A place where ships may 
ride at anchor at some distance from the 
shore. 

Ho an, Fr. rouan. A bay, sorrel, or 
black, with grey or tvhite spots inter- 
spersed very closely ; descriptive of the 
colour of some horses. 

Roast'ing. In metallurgy , a process by 
which the volatile parts of ores arc sepa- 
rated by the application of heat. 

Robin'ia. An extensive genus of trees 
and shrubs. Diadelphia — Decandna. The 
Locust-tree, Rose acacia, Pea tree, Salt 
tree, and Goat’s- horn, are the best known 
species. Temperate and warm climates. 

Rot el'lic Acid. An acid discovered by 
Dr. Hecren in the Racella tmetona. It is, 
a solid fatty-looking matter. When 
heated, it melts and congeals again, at 
251° F., into a crystalline mass. 

Hoche'-alum. An alum brought from the 
Levant i n small pieces of a pale rose colour : 
called also rock-alum (Pr rorhe, a rock). 

Rochelle' Salt. Potassio-tartaratc of 
soda. A triple salt consisting of tartaric 
aud, soda, and potash. It is administered 
in medicine, in doses from one drachm to 
an ounce, as a cathartic. 

Rolh'kt (French). 1. A surplice; the 
white upper garment of an officiating 
priest. 2. A fish, the roach. 

Hock, Fr roc or roehe In geology, a 
term comprehending all the materials 
forming the crust of the globe , clay, sand, 
coal, and chalk, as well as limestone, gra- 
nite, slate, and basalt, and other hard and 
solid masses, to which the use of the term 
in common language is generally re- 
stricted. There are, (1.) Alluvial rocks, 
formations of recent date , (2.) Secondary 
rocks (sometimes named floetz rocks, be- 
cause they are often disposed horizon- 
tally) ; these consist partly of chemical, 
and partly of mechanical deposits, rest- 
ing upon the (3) Transition rocks. These 
rest on the primary rocks, and contain 
the first indications of life, and mark the 
transition of the world from an unin- 
habitable to an inhabited condition , (4.) 
primary rocks (q. v.). 


Hock-but'tkr. Native alum which 
occurs in cavities and fissures of argilla- 
ceous slate in soft masses, of a yellowish- 
white colour. It is mingled with clay 
and oxide of iron. 

Rock-cork. Mountain-cork. A grey- 
ish-w’hlte variety of asbestos, found in 
France and Germany. 

Rock-crys'tal. The most perfect va- 
riety of quartz. It occurs crystallised in 
chasms and clefts of the older rock in all 
countries ; but is found in greatest per- 
fection in Dauphin^, in the Alps, Mada- 
gascar, &c. The name has been extended 
to all crystallised and diaphanous va- 
rieties. 

Hot k-tish. The gobius nxqer, Cuv. and 
Yurr., is so named from its inhabiting 
rocky situations, but it is more commonly 
know n as the black goby. British coasts. 

Hoc kino-stones. Immense masses of 
rock, which appear to have been loosened 
by some convulsion of nature, and, with 
a slightly rounded base resting on a flat 
surface of rock below, are easily moved 
or rocked: called also logy an or laygan- 
stones. 

Roi k-roby. A name sometimes given 
to the garnet when it has a shade of blue. 

Rock-salt. Mineral salt (native, crys- 
tallised chloride of sodium). In America, 
the name is sometimes given to salt ob- 
tained in large crystals. See Salt. 

Hoc k-sam'phire. A plant, the sea-fen- 
lii-l {Ci ithmum mantimum ) , used as a con- 
diment when pickled with vinegar and 
spice. 

Hock-shells. The common name of 
certain univalves having their shells ter 
minuted by long straight canals. 

Rock-wood Ligniform asbestos. A 
variety of asbestos which closely resem- 
bles fossil wood in appearance. 

Hock- work. 1. In architet ture, ma- 
sonry wrought in imitation of rough 

stone, chiefly used in basements. 2. In 

gardening, a pile of stones, &c., forming a 
nidus for the growth of Alpine plants. 

Hod, penh, pole. A long measure of 
16$ feet, also a square measure of 27 Ik 
square feet. 

Hoden'iia. An order of mammalia cha- 
racterised by two large incisor teeth in 
each jaw, separated from the molars by 
an empty space ; they cannot seize living 
prey nor tear flesh, nor even cut food, but 
they serve to file, and by continued la- 
bour to reduce it into separate particles — 
In a word to gnaw it ; hence the terra ro- 
dentia or gnawers, which is applied to 
animals of this order. The squirrels, 
marmots, dormice, rats, gerbils, hares, 
rat-moles, beavers, porcupines, rat- hares, 
guinea-pigs, mocos, agoutis, and pacas, 
all belong to this order. 

Hue, Ger. rogen. The spawn of fishes. 
The soft roe or mitt denotes the male; 

3h 2 
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the hard roe, or that to which the name 
tjxiwn is usually given, denotes the fe- 
male. 2. Sax. rao, the female of the 

(hart. 

Roe-stone. Oolite or Portland-stone. 
See Oolite. 

Roga'tion, from rogo, to ask. The de- 
mand by the Roman consuls, or tribunes, 
■of a law to be passed by the people. 

Rogation-week. The second week be- 
fore Whit-Sunday ; thus called from the 
three fasts observed therein ; viz., Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, called 
rogation-days, because of the extraordi- 
nary prayers then made for the fruits of 
the earth, as a preparation for the devo- 
»tion of the Holy Thursday. 

Rogue’s Yarn. A yarn of different 
twist and colour from the rest, and in- 
serted in the royal cordage, to identify it 
if stolen. 

Rou . In antiquity, a volume : a book 
consisting of leaf, bark, paper, skin, or 
other material, on which the ancients 
wrote, and which being kept rolled, was 
called by the Latins volumen, from volvo, 
to roll. 

Rollers. The sea term for unusually 
heavy waves. 

Rolls. 1. In gothic architecture, mould- 
ings representing bent cylinders 2. 

Rolls of court, or parliament, or of any 
other public body, are the parchments on 
which are engrossed, by the proper offi- 
cer , the acts and proceedings of that body , 

I and which being kept in rolls, constitute 
i the records of such public body. 

Rolling-mill. The name commonly 
applied to the machinery by which metals 
are laminated or compressed (while red 
hot), by rollers or cylinders. 

Rolling-press. 1. A machine consist- 
ing essentially of two cylinders, by which 
cloth is calendered, waved, and tabbied. 
Also a machine, of similar construction, 
for taking impressions from copper-plates : 

a copper plate printing-press. 2. A 

rolling mill (q. v.). 

Rolling-tackle. The object of this 
tackle is to keep the yards constantly to 
leewards when the ship rolls, thereby 
’ doing away with friction. 

I Roman Cath'olick. A name for those. 
Christians who believe in the doctrines 
and submit to the discipline of the Church 
of Rome : called also Papists, from Papa, 
Pope. 

Roman Cement. An excellent water 
cement, in very general use for building 
purposes. 

Romance', 8p. romance, the vulgar 
language of Spain. The Welsh has also 
mtnance, rising nobly: hence romantic: 
r ha manta, to soar, and rhamantu, to use 
figurative language. A tale of extraor- 
dinary adventures, soaring beyond the 
limits of tact and real life. The lirst 


romances were a monstrous assemblage 
of histories, in which truth and fiction 
were blended without probability. They 
were for the most part made up of amo- 
rous adventures and the extravagant 
nonsense of chivalry. 

Roman Order. Another name for the 
composite order of architecture. 

Romanesque. In j minting, appertain- 
ing to fable or romance. In literature, the 
common dialect of Languedoc, and other 
parts in the 6outh of France. Romaic is 
the language of modem Greece. 

Roman School op Painting. This 
school, like the Florentine, addressed it- 
self to the mind, and is formed upon an- 
tique models. Its style was poetical ; Its 
touch easy and graceful , its composition 
elegant; its colouring negligent; and its 
draperies eminently successful. 

Roman Vavliing. A term applied by 
some to a vault built in the following 
manner; each vault being built exactly as 
if it were single, the two vaults meet in 
an edge or groin of a regular elliptical 
form, lying diagonally across the com- 
partment, and the lines running along the 
top of each vault will be horizontal lines. 

ItoME'rENNi, 1 A tax of a penny for each 

Rome Scot, i house, formerly paid by 
the people of England to the see of Rome, 
at the feast of St. Peter ad vincula (1st of 
August), granted, according to some, by 
Offa ; according to others, by Ina, king of 
the West Saxons, who being on a pil- 
grimage, and at Rome, a.d. 725, gave it as 
an alms. It was much complained of by 
the people, but was only finally abolished 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

Rom'pee'. In heraldry, an ordinary 
which is broken, or a chevron bend, or 
the like, whose upper parts are cut off. 

Rondfau', Fr. from rond, round. 1. A 
kind of poetrv, commonly consisting of 
thirteen verses of which eight have one 
rhyme, and five another. It is divided 
into three couplets, and at the beginning 
of the second and third the beginning of 
the rondeau is repeated in an equivocal 
sense. — -2. In music, the rondeau gene- 
rally consists of three strains, the first of 
which closes in the original key, while 
each of the others Is so constructed In mo- 
dulation as to reconduct the ear easily 

and naturally to the first strain. 3. A 

kind of jig or lively tune which ends with 
the first strain repeated. 

Rood. 1 . A different orthography of rod. 
The fourth part of an acre , forty square 
rods. — 2. Sax. rode, a cross. 

Rood' loft, Sax. rode, a cross. A gal- 
lery between the nave and choir in 
churches, iu front of which, towards the 
nave, stood the rood or cross, and images 
of saints; now generally occupied by 
orcans. 

Rood-tower or Steeple. The building 
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at the intersection of the naye and tran- 
sept of a church, which covered the rood- 
loft. 

Roof, Sax. wrof. The top covering of a 
house or other building, in which sense it 
comprises the timber-work, slate, tile, 
lead, with whatever else is necessary to 
form and complete the whole. The parts 



are AA, the tlo-beam ; B, the king-post ; 
CC, the principal rafters or principals ; 
DD, the struts ; EE, the purlines ; and 
without are the common rafters. 

Rook. 1. Sax rhoc. A bird, the Corvus 

frugilegus, Lin. 2. Itai. rocco, a bishop’s 

staff ; a common man at chess. 

Root. 1. In arithmetic and algebra, a quan- 
tity which being multiplied into itself a 
certain number of times, produces ano- 
ther quantity called a power, and of which 
power the original quantity is the root. 
Thus 2« is the square root of 4oo, or 2 a , 
the cube root of 8 aaa, or 2 “o“ ; the fourth 

| root of 16 aaaa, or 2 V*, &c. 2. In bo- 

, tany , the descending fibres of a plant, 
whose function is to attract liquid food 
! from the soil in which it is imbedded. 

Rove, Sax. rap. Ropes are made of 
hemp, hair, &c. spun into a thick yarn, of 
[ which several strings arc twisted together 
i by means of a wheel. Very small ropes 
j are termed cords, and very thick ones 
cables. See Cable. 

I Rofe-uoll. A hollow cylinder fixed on 
an axle, around which either single or 
I endless ropes or bands are passed, for the 
■ purpose of communicating motion to other 
parts of the machine. See Drum . 

Rope- y arn . Yam for ropes, consisting 
of a single thread ; the threads arc twisted 
into strands, and the strands into ropes. 

Rosa. Rose. A very extensive genus 
' of trees and shrubs. Icosandria — l‘oly- 
gynia. Rosa is the Latin name, derived 
from the Celtic rlitis, allied to rhnz, red 
[ Don enumerates 29 British species, and 
about as many varieties of the rose, and 
! in all 89 species, all of which, with a very 
j few exceptions, are natives of temperate 
climates. 

| Rosa'cic Acid. A peculiar acid depo- 
sited from the urine of persons labouring 
I under gout and inflammatory fevers. It 
, is of a rose colour, and sometimes forms 
reddish crystals. 

( Rosary, Lat. rosarium, a rose-bed. A 

| 

I 


Roman Catholic devotional practice, con- 
sisting in reciting a number of times the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria. As the 
computation is aided by means of beads, 
the string of beads has acquired also the 
name of a rosary. 

Rose-engine. In mechanics, an appen- 
dix to the turning-lathe, by which a sur- 
face of wood or metal is engraved with a 
variety of curve lines. I 

Rose-noble. An ancient English gold [ 
coin, stamped with the figure of a rose : 
first struck in the reign of Edward III., 
and current at 6*. 8 d. (according to John- 
son 16s.). 

Roses, Festival or. An annual rural 
festival of some parts of Prance, in 1 
which the best-behaved maiden of the i 
town or village is crowned with roses I 
in the church, to which she is conducted 
with great pomp by the villagers. | 

Roset'ta Stone. A celebiated stone, , 
found at Rosetta in Egypt, the subject of i 
much hieroglyphic research ! 

Rose- win now. A circular window, i 
with compartments of mull ions or tracery, 
branching from a centre ; sometimes 
called a Catharme-whcel, or marigold- 
window. 

Rose- wood. A beautiful wood, pro- 
duced in Brazil, the Canary Islands, Siam, | 
and some other places. It is the produce 
of a large tree, not, however, well known 
to botanists: Don calls it the Polysoca- 
lymma floribunda. It takes its name from 
its irregular knotty grain, as if studded 
over with small roses, together with its 
fragrant smell, and purple red ground. It 
is highly valued for cabinet work, in 
which, from its great price, it can only 
be used for veneering ; price in bond from 
120/. to 125/. per ton; duty 10/. per ton 
(formerly 20/.). 

Rosichtt'cians. A sect or cabal of her- 
metical philosophers, (rather fanatics), 
who sprung up in Germany, in the 14th 
century, and made great pretensions to a 
knowledge of science. Among other 
things they pretended to he masters of 
the secret of the philosopher’s stone- They 
took their name from ros, dew, and crux, 
cross : dew being the most powerful dis- 
solvent of gold, according to their notions, 
and cross an emblem of light. 

Rosin This is the name given to the 
resin which the different species of tur- 
pentines leave when they are deprived of 
their volatile oil by distillation. After 
this process it is melted with about J of 
its weight of galipot, placed upon a straw 1 
filter, and a little water sprinkled on the j 
melted mass. Thus prepared, it is com- 
mon rosin : when it has a golden-yellow 
colour, It is called Burgundy -pitch. It | 
has a deep brownish -yellow colour, is 
translucent and brittle, and is liquified I 
by a temperature of 275° F. I 
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Rosmari'nus. Rosemary. A genus of 
permanent plants. Diandrta — hlonogyv ia . 
Two species, one a native of the south of 
Europe, the other of South America. 

Rostbl'lum, Lat. rostrum. 1. An de- 
rated portion of the stigma of orchida- 
ceous plants. 2, The word denotes the 

mouth of the louse and other apterous 

insects. 3. The uncinated proboscis of 

the tape-worms. 

Ros'teb. In military affairs, the plan 
or table by which all military duty is 
regulated. 

Ros'trate, Lat. rostratus, beaked : from 
rostrum, a beak. Applied to parts of 
plants and to shells, &c., which have a 
beak -like process 

Rosv-DRor. Acne rosea. A disease, 
which exhibits itself in suppurating 
tubercles, especially about the nose and 
cheeks, the surrounding skin being in- 
flamed, and of a shining rosy redness , 
often induced by intemperance. 

Kot. In nosology , a disease incident to 
sheep, and other domestic animals, in 
which the liver and lungs are affected, 
frequently accompanied by a tendency to 
dropsy. 

Rota'tion, from roto, to turn. Motion 
round an axis, as distinguished from the 
progressive motion of a body revolving 
round another body, or a distant point, 
as a centre. Thus, the daily turning of 
the earth on its axis is a rotation , its an- 
nual motion round the sun is a revolution. 

Rota'tion of Chocs. In agriculture , 
the succession of crops which are sown 
on the same soil, year hy year A variety 
of crops is found to preserve the soil more 
fertile than if crops of the same kind were 
to be continually raised upon it. 

Ro'tauy, or Rotatory Engine (called 
also a Concentric engine, and a Steam- 
wheel). An engine worked by the elastic 
force of the steam acting upon pistons 
fixed to an axis, whereby the latter is 
put in motion, instead of being turned hy 
means of pistons worked in hollow cylin- 
ders, and communicated by the crank 
motion 8ueh are Avery’s Rotary Engine, 
the Patent Rotative Disc engine, and 
Bunnett and Corpe’s Concentric Engine. 

Rota'tor, Lat. from roto, to turn. A 
muscle, the office of which is to turn 
round the part upon which it acts. 

Rotif'era, Lat. from rota, a wheel, and 
fero, to hear. The name of an order of 
infusory animals. The body is oval, and 
gelatinous, and most commonly termi- 
nates posteriorly in a tail that is variously 
constructed, and anteriorly it boars a 
singular organ variously lohate, and 
denticulated edges, and of which the den- 
ticutations vibrate successively in such a 
manner as to give the organ itself the 
appearance of one or more dentated and 
revolving wheels. 


Rot, or Rot'ibn Stone. A name which 
has been applied indiscriminately to all 
the species of Tripoli ; hut ought, accord- 
ing to some, to be confined to those 
varieties which are most light and fri- 
able, and have a fine grain. It occurs in 
Derbyshire. 

Rotwn'da, 1 Ital. from Lat. rotundus, 

Rotcn'do, I round. A round building, 
as the Pantheon at Rome. 

Rouf\ In the beau monde, a person 
devoted to a life ofpleasure and sensuality. 

Rouge (French). Red paint: applied 
more especially to a cosmetic prepared 
from the saffron flower or flower of the 
Carthamus tmctorius, which is also in 
use for dyeing silk. 

Rough-casting. In building, the ordi- 
nary mode of finishing the plaster and 
lath outside work of cottages and inferior 
buildings. A pricking-up coat of hair- 
mortar is first put on, upon which, when 
tolerably dry, a smooth coat of the same 
mixture is laid, and a second workman 
follows with a vessel full of thinner 
mixture, which he throws over the work 
as fast as it is finished : this last opera- 
tion produces an uniformity of colour. 

Rough 8tu< co. Stucco floated and 
brushed in a small degree with Yvater. 

Roundel. In hei alary, a circular spot. 

Round'heads A name given to the 
Puritans, in contempt for the practice, 
which prevailed among them of cropping 
the hair round. 

Rouni/houbk. 1. A constable’s prison. 
2. In ships, an apartment in the after- 
part of the quarter deck, having the poop 
for its roof : sometimes called the coach. 

Round Number. A number which ends 
with a cipher. 

Round-robin, Fr. rond and ruban. A 
written petition, memorial, or remon- 
strance, signed by names in a circle, so 
as not to shew w ho signed it first. 

Round Taiili , Knightr of the. The 
famous English order of knights in the 
time of King Arthur 

Roup. A Scotticism for auction. 

Row 'el, Fr. rouelle, dim. of roux. 1. In 
horsemanship, the little wheel of a spur. 

2. In farriery, a roll of hair or silk 

used as an issue on horses, answering to 

a seton in surgery. 3. A little flat ring 

or wheel of plate or iron on a horse’s bit. 

Row-luck. The part of a boat’s gun- 
wale on which the oars rest in rowing. 

Row -port. A little square hole in the 
side of small vessels of war, near the sur- 
face of the water, for the use of an oar in 
rowing in a calm. 

Roy' A i . A term which as an adjec- 
tive means kingly , as a noun (1.) A large 
si7>e of paper , (2.) In ships, a small sail 
spread immediately ubove the top-gal- j 
lant sail . sometimes termed the top- 
gnliant-royal , (3.) In artillery, a small 
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mortar; (4.) A gold coin worth 10#., for- 
merly current in England. 

Koval Oak. In astronomy, a constella- 
tion in the southern hemisphere. 

Royal Stitch. An old operation for 
the cure of inguinal hernia, consisting in 
putting a ligature round the neck of the 
sac till adhesive inflammation is excited. 

Royals. A distinctive name given to 
the first regiment of foot in the British 
service. 

Rub'ble, or Rubble-stone. 1. The 
name given by Kirwan to Greywaeke. 
— — 2. Water- worn stones. 

Rub'ble-work. A rough description of 
masonry, wherein the stones are merely 
axed on the face, and laid m as regular 
courses as suits the convenience of the 
mason. 

Rp'bia. Madder. A genus of plants 
Te trandt ta — Monogynia. Name from 
ruber, red. The dyer's madder ( R. tinc- 
torum ) is a native of the south of Eu 
rope , the wild madder (JR. peregrtna) is 
a native of Britain. There are four other 
exotic species. 

Ru’bican (colour of a horse) is a bay, 
sorrel, or black, with a light grey or 
white upon the flanks, but the white or 
grey not predominant there. 

Rubin'ic Acid. An acid composed of 
Cl8 Ha On. It is obtained only in com- 
bination and by a laborious process upon 
catechuic acid. It is thus named from 
the red colour of its salts: rubinus from 
ruber, red. 

Ru'ble. A silver coin of Russia, value 
3s. 7i d. when first struck by Voter , but 
that of the coinage of 1805 is only worth 
3s. 2 %d. Name from rublyer, to cut, it 
being the fourth part of the grivna 

Ru'bric, Lnt. rubrtca, from ruber, red. 
1. In the canon law, a title or article in 
| certain ancient law-books, so called be- 
cause written in red letters. 2. Direc- 

j turns printed in prayer-books. 

| Ku'Bug. Bramble. A very extensive 
I genus of plants. Icosandtia — Folygynia. 

( Name from ruber, red, In allusion to the 
colour of the fruit of some of five species, 
i The raspberry, dewberry, and cloudberry, 
1 with 13 other species, are natives of Bri- 
I tain, among the best knowm of whieh are 
the common bramble. Don enumerates 
1 56 species in all. 

Ru'bv, from ruber, r^d. A transparent 
red variety of rhombohedral corundum, 
found In the alluvial soil in Cejlon, 
and some other oriental countries, espe- 
cially Blrmah. The name ruby has, how- 
ever, almost ceased to be technical, as 
under it are sold minerals which differ 
very essentially in their characters, and 
only agroMfe.oolour so far as that is cha- 
I rHeterise«|PS|il»e unqualified term red. 

I Thus the oriental ruby is ft variety of 
sapphire generally of u cochineal red, but 


passing to many other shades. When 10> j 
carats and upwards it is highly valued, | 
and even under that weight, when fine, j 
it has been valued higher than diamonds } 
of equal weight. The spinelle. and balms j 
are also regarded as rubies, and are > 
highly prized, but want the richness of t 
the oriental rubies. The ruby contains ‘ 
about 90 per cent, of alumina. See Co- 
ni VD1IM. ] 

Rud'der, Ger. ruder, an oar. The in- ! 
strument by which a ship is steered : that I 
part of the helm which enters the water, 
uml is attached to the Btern-post by 
hinges, on which it turns. 

Rudder Coat. A covering of tarred ! 
canvass put round the rudder-head, to i 
keep out the water by thp rudder pole. ( 
It udder Pendants. Strong pieces of j 
rope by which the rudder, If unshipped, i 
is held to the ship’s quarter. 

Rodder Perch. A small fish said to | 
follow the rudders of ships in the warm ( 
parts of the Atlantic. i 

Rudder Suock. A piece of wood fit- j 
ting between the head of the rudder and j 
the rudder hole, to hold fast the rudder * 
in ease of the tiller being removed. j 

Ro'dfntore, from rudens, a rope The j 
figure of a rope or staff, carved or plain, i 
with which a third part of the timings of 
columns is sometimes filled. I 

Rd'dimenc, Lat. rudtmentum. 1. A first j 
principle or element : that which is to be 

first learned of a science or ui t. 2. The ! 

origin of anything in its first form. 

Ru doi'ph in E Tabus A celebrated set [ 
of astronomical tables, published by Kcp- ] 
ler, and thus entitled in honour of the j 
Emperor Rudolph. , 

Rue. In botany, the common Rue is tho 
Ruta graveolem, a small shrubby plant, 
common in gardens. The Goat’s-rue is a 
species of Galega ; and the Wall-rue be- 
longs to the genus Asplenttim. 

Rlvf. 1. In ornithology, the Tringa jrug- 
nax, Lin., which forms the sub-genus 
Machetes, Cuv. It is about the si/e of a 
snipe, and rakes its popular name from 
the neck being surrounded with a thick 
collar or ruff of feathers, so variously ar- 
ranged and coloured, and projecting in 
such fantastic positions, that no two indi • 
vidualscan be found alike It takes its 
name from the pugnacious d sposition of j 
the males, so highly manifested during , 
the nuptiul icason that vast numbers of i 
them are destroyed in mutual combat. ; 

1 he female is colled reeve. 2. In tchfhy - - 

o logo, a species of the Perch, described j 
by Walton. j 

Ri oo'«e, Lat. rugorns, wrinkled : ap- 
plied to a loaf when the veins are tighter 
than the surfaces between them, causing 
the lutter to swell into inequalities. 

Rt is. Celtic rheol. 1 in hteiatnre, a 
maxim, cause, or precept, to be observed 
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In any art or science : a determinate mode 
prescribed for performing an operation, 
producing a certain result, &c. livery 

science has its rules. 2 An instrument 

with lines, divisions, and numerals mark- 
ed upon It, of the greatest utility in men- 
suration. Of this instrument there are 
numerous varieties, adapted to particular 
objpets. The most extensively used is 
the carpenter's rule, divided into feet and 
inches, and various parts and scales of 
proportion, for taking lineal measure- 
ments. There are various sliding rules, 
for performing computation , others fur- 
nished with tables adapted to the use of 
various trades and manufactures, and 
also for professional purposes. 

Hum. A spirit distilled, in the West 
Indies, from fermented refuse of the eanc- 
juice and skimmings of the sugar-caul- 
drons. It derives its peculiar flavour and 
taste from the essential oils carried over 
during the distillation. The jnne-apple rum 
is simply common ruminwlnehatow slices 
of pine-apple have been macerated, to give 
it the peculiar flavour of the pine apple. 

Ru'mkn- In comparable anatomy, the 
first stomach of such animals as chew the 
cud, or which are endowed with the fa- 
culty of rumination. 

Ru'mex. Dock. An extensive genus of 
herbaceous plants. Hexandria — Ttitjyma. 
So named because the leaves of some spe- 
cies are somewhat shaped like a rumex or 
spear. There are ten species natives of 
Britain, among which are the Common 
Sorrel, or Bour-dock, and the ShoepV 
Sorrel. One species, found in the Canary 
Islands, and another in Africa, are called 
trees. 

ItrMiNA.N'TiA.. Ruminants. Animals 
which chew the cud : they form the eighth 
order of the Mammalia (see Ri men and 
Rumination). The Camels, Musks, Stags, 
Giraffe, Antelopes, Goats, Sheep, and Ox, 
are all ruminants. 

Rum in a'tion . A faculty characteristic 
of an order of animals : the Jlummantia. 
It consists in a power of lay mg past the 
food for a time, in a receptacle adapted 
for it, and afterwards bringing it back 
into the mouth and masticating it a second 
time. It depends upon the structure of 
the stomach, which is divided into four 
compartments, the three first being so 
disposed that the food may enter into 
either of them. 

Ru'cinate, Lat. rucinatus, notched. 
Applied to leaves which are cut into se- 
veral acute transverse segments, pointing 
backwards. 

It u n eh , Germ. JEunen. The ancient alpha- 
betical letters peculiar to the northern 
nations. 

Ru'nic. An epithet applied to the 
letters and language of the ancient Goths : 
from runa, anything mysterious. 


Run'neh. 1. One of the stones of a 

flour-mill. 2. A sarment or shooting 

twig. 3. A thick rope, used to increase 

the mechanical power of a tackle.— —4. 
One of the timbers on which a sleigh 
slides. 

Run'ning-rigging denotes all that por- 
tion of a ship’s rigging which passes 
through the blocks, to dilate, contract, or 
traverse the sails: in distinction from 
standing-rigging. 

Rdn'ning Frush or Thrush. An im- 
postliume, or ulcer, that gathers on a 
horse’s frog, and sometimes causes it to 
fall off. 

Run'ning Title. In prmting, the title 
of a book continued from page to page, on 
the upper margin. 

Rm>i e'. A silver coin of the East 
Indies, value from 2s. id. to 2s. 6d. sterling. 
The name is the Sanscrit word for silver. 

Ru'pert’s Drops, Ixschrynua Jiatai icat. 
Glass drops, with long slender tails, which 
burst to pieces on breaking off any part. 
They are made by dropping glass while 
in a state of fusion into cold water. 

Rur'i ore. In surgery, see Hernia, 

Kus'ci/n. Butcher’s-Broom. A genus 
of trees and shrubs Dioecia — Monadelphia. 
Name, 4 russo colore, from the carnation- 
colour of the berries. The Prickly But- 
chcr’s-Eroom (it. aculeutus) is the British 
type. The Alexandrian Laurel is a native 
of the Continent. 

Rus'sia Abhes. Impure potash, im- 
ported from Russia. 

Rus'sia Company. A regulated com- 
pany for conducting the trade with 
Russia, incorporated by charter of Philip 
and Mary, and sanctioned by Act of Par- 
liament in 1566. 

Ri s'sia Leather. The tanned hides of 
oxen and other bovine animals, denomi- 
nated youfts or juffs by the IiuBSians. on 
aceouist of their being manufactured in 
pairs. It is soft, has a strong prominent 
grain, a great deal of lustre, and a pow- 
erful and peculiar odour. Its colours aro 
red and black ; the former is best, and 
is largely used in this and other countries 
for bookbinding, for which it is superior 
to every other material. 

Rusr, Has. rust. The orange-red coat- 
ing of peroxide wliich forms on the sur- 
face of iron, when exposed to air and 
moisture. This is rust properly so called, 
but the oxides of some other metals, as j 
copper, are occasionally denominated 
rusts. 

Rub'tic. In architecture, a mode of 
building in imitation of nature, the 
stones being only smoothed on the sides 
where they are intended to join and 
the outer surface lefr entirelM£>ugh. The 
faces of the stones, in *imtmu>ork, are 
. now, however, generalljP’Hatched or , 

I picked with the point of & hammer , and 
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building of this sort forms the rustic order. 
When the margins of the stones are re- 
duced to a plane parallel to the plane of 
the wall, the intermediate parts being an 
irregular surface, it is denominated 
ft osted rustic work ; and when the inter- 
mediate parts are so worked as to have 
the appearance of being ^rorm-eaten , it is 
vermiculated rustic work. When the faces 
of the stones are smoothed, and made pa- 
rallel to the surface of the wall, and have 
the margins cut away to an angle of 135° 
with the face of the stone, it constitutes 
rustic chamfered work. 

Ru'tile, )A brownish or yellowish 

Rtmu'TE. / red (sometimes nearly 
black) ore of titanium. It occurs regu- 
larly crystallised, massive, disseminated, 
in grains, and in flakes, in Scotland, in the 
granite of Cairngorum. Lustre often me- 
tallic, scratches glass, and is infusible be- 
fore the blowpipe. Sp. gr. 4 2 to 4 4. It 
takes its name from its red colour. 

Ry'der. In law, for rider. A new 
clause to be added to a bill on its third 
reading. It is done by tacking n separate 
piece of parchment on the bill, which 
piece is the rydrr. 

Rye. The bread-corn of Germany and 
Russia, being more easily cultivated, and 
a more certain crop than wheat. The 
common rye is the Secale cereals, and the 
spurred rye, the Secale comutum of botany. 
Neither are much grown in England. 

R> E-&KA3S. The Loliutn perenne, of 
which there are about fifteen varieties 
cultivated in Britain, all of which are 
perennial. 

Ry'ot. A peasant of Hindostan. The 
ryots rent the land by a lease, which is 
considered as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient surveys and valuations. 

s. 

S, the nineteenth letter of the English 
alphabet. It stands as an abbreviation 
for societas, society, or socius, fellow, as in 
F.R.8., Fellow of the Royal Society ; and 
for south, on compass cards, &c. In Ita- 
lian music, S signifies solo. In medical 
prescriptions, S. A. means secundum artem, 
according to the rules of art , and s or «a 
immediately following any quantity, im- 
ports semis or half. 

Saba'qth (Heb.) signifies hosts or ar- 
mies. 

Sabbata'rians. A sect of Christians, 
who maintain that the Jewish sabbath 
wa-t not abrogated, and ought to be ob- 
served. 

Sab' bath Day's Journey. About two- 
thirds of an English mile. 

Sabbat'ical Year was every seventh 
year in the Jewish economy. Observed 
■with the same respect as the seventh day 
or sabbath. 


Sabki/waws. Followers of Sabellltu, m 
philosopher of Egypt, in the third century, 
who openly taught that there is one per- 
son only in the Godhead, and that the 
Word and Holy Spirit are merely virtues*, 
emanations, or functions of the Deity. 

Sa'bianibm. That species of idolatry 
which consists in worshipping the sun 
and stars, called emphatically the hosts of 
heattn: hence the term, from the Chal- 
daic word for host or army. Sabianism is 
the oldest idolatry on record, and it exists 
to the present day in Persia (Chaldea ) r 
whence it was imported into Europe. 

Sa'bianb. A Christian sect ; called also 
Christians of Saint John. 

Sa'blf. 1. An animal of the weasel 
tribe, the mustella, or Viverra zibelltna, 
Lin., found in the northern latitudes of 
America and Asia, and much hunted for 
the sake of its fur. Its colour is usually 
of a deep glossy brown, sometimes black, 
rarely yellow, and more rarely white. It 
resembles the martin, and burrows in the 

ground. 2. In heraldry, the tincture 

black, represented in engraving by per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines crossing 
each other. 

Sa'jbine. A species of juniper (the Ju- 
niperus sabina), so named after the Sa- 
bines, whose priests used it in their reli- 
gious ceremonies. It yields the oil known 
as oil of sabine. 

Sac. In English law, the privilege en- 
joyed by the lord of a manor, of holding 
courts, trying causes, and imposing fines. 

Sac 'cade (French), a jerk. In horse- 
manship, a sudden and violent check of a 
horse, by drawing or twitching the reins 
on a sudden, and with one pull ; a correc- 
tion when the horse bears heavy on the 
hand. 

Sac char'ic Acin, Lat. saccharum, sugar. 
An acid product formed during the action 
of nitric acid on sugar. 

Sacchak'oid, from coix%ci{, sugar, and 
sT$ae,form, like sugar. A term applied 
to rocks which have a texture resembling 
that of loaf sugar. 

Sacchakom'eyer, from BU K ar « 

and furfov, measure. An instrument 
used by the excise officers for ascertain- 
ing the strength of wort, or the quantity 
of sugar it contains. 

Sac'charcm, the Latin word for sugar. 
2e*js the oriental name takar, from 

Arab. In botany, the sugar-cane : a 
genus of perennial plants of five species. 
Tnandria — Digynia. Natural order Gra- 
mma. The species from which sugar is ob- 
tained is the S. officinarum it is common 
to the warm parts of America and Asia. 

Saccholactic Acid. A name formerly 
given to the mucic acid (q. v ), from saecha- 
rum, sugar, and lac, milk : acid obtained 
from the sugar of milk. 
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Sac'cofhaTutnx. The generic name of 

0 fish, discovered by Mitchell, in the At- 
lantic Ocean, floating on the surface, by 
the dilatation of its throat: hence the 
name from sacco, to strain, and pharynx 
(q.v.). 

Sa'cer Mor'bds (Lat). Sacred disease. 
An old term for epilepsy and other dis- 
order’s. 

Sack. 1. Sax. saec, sack. A large bag 
made of coarse hempen cloth (sacking! , 
used for conveying corn, wool, hops.&c., 
in. A sack of wool m England is 30P lbs- , 
in Scotland it is 384 lbs. A sack (more 
commonly a bag) of cotton, varies from 

1.50 lbs. to 400 lb». 2. Fr. sec, niche, dry. 

The name of a wine used by our ances- 
tors, called by Howell in his French and 
English Dictionary (1650) Vm d’Espagne, 
etn sec, and was probably the wine called 
diy mountain. By some, however, it is 
taken to be Rhenish, and by others to be 

Canary wine. 3. Wei. segan, a eloak of 

a square form, worn by our ancestors. It 
was originally made of skin, afterwards 
of wool. 

Sack'but. A musical instrument of the 
wind kind. It is a sort of trumpet, which 
is so contrived that it can be lengthened 
or shortened according to the tone re- 
quired ; hence called schiaf-trompet by the 
Dutch. The name is compounded of 
tacco , to strain, and bums, a box. 

Sa'crament. 1. The military oath 
taken by Roman soldiers to obey their 
commanders 2. In theology, the name 

01 the distinctive ceremonies of the Chris- 
tian faith, baptism, and the Lord’s supper. 

Sacramenta'lia. Certain sacramental 
offerings formerly paid to the parish priest 
at Easter, &c. 

Sac'risty, Lat. sacer, sacred. In archi- 
tecture, an apartment attached to the 
church, in which the services, &c., are 
deposited. 

8ac'ho. A prefix for sacrum, used in 
anatomy 

Sa'crwm, Lat., from sacer, sacred. In 
anatomy, the os sacrum i- that bone which 
forms the basis of the vertebral column, 
and derives its name from its being 
offered in sacrifice by the ancients. 

Sad'da. A work in the Persian tongue, 
being a summary of the Zendavesta or 
sacred books. 

Sad'dle, Sax. sadel. 1. The seat adapted 

to a horse’s back. 2. In ships, a cleat or 

block of wood, nailed on the lower yard- 
arms, to retain the studding-sail booms 
in their place. The name is also given 
to other circular pieces of wood. 

Sad'ule-shafbd. In geology, an epithet 
applied to strata when bent on each side 
of a mountain, without being broken at 
the top, 

Sao'ducxbs. A sect of Deists among the 
ancient Jews, who denied the resurrec- 


tion, a future state, and the existence of 
angels. 

Safe Conduct. A special pass or war- 
rant of security, under the Great Seal, to 
protect a person in an enemy’s country, 
or in a foreign country. 

Saje'tv Lamp. The miner’s lamp, in- 
vented by Sir H. Davy, to prevent the 
fatal explosions which have 
arisen from use of the com- 
mon lamp in coal mines. It 
transmits its light through a 
cylinder of iron or copper 
wire gauze, the apertures of 
which are about a thousand 
in the square inch. Itisbased 
upon the fact, that caibu- 
etted hydrogen is not ignited 
through wire-gauze ; but, ac- 
cording to the old construc- 
tion, the safety -lamp was no 
protection against a mixture 
of pure hydrogen and atmo- 
spheric air. This has led to 
certain improvements, as the 
covering of the cage with 
glass , and Messrs. U pton and 
Roberts’s new patent safety- 
lamp Is perhaps the most 
Complete of the kind. The figure shows the 
original Davy*lwup» of which all the others 
are merely modifications. Its principal 
parts are a brass cistern containing the oil , 
the rim on which the wire-gauze cover is 
fixed, an aperture for supplying tho oil, 
a central aperture for the wick, and the 
wire-gauze cylinder. 

S vfb'ty-v ai/vb. The valve usually em- 
ployed in the boilers of steam-engines to 
prevent explosions. It is constructed in 



such a manner that the power of the 
steam opens it, before it is of a higher 
pressure than the boiler is calculated to 
bear, whereby the surplus power escapes, 
and the valve again closes. „ „ . 

Scf'fiower. Bastard Saffron. Called 
also Spanish Red, and China Lake. The 
red fecula separated from the flowers 
of the Carthamus tmetorius, an annual 
plaut, common iu warm climates- Vsed 
in dyeing, but is fugitive. The vege- 
table rouge is extracted from safflower, 
by dissolving it in carbonate of soda, and 
precipitating the rouge by citric acid. 

SafTkon, Fr. and Ger. saffran. 1. A fila- 
mentous cake, prepared from the stigmata, 
with a portion of the style, of the flowers 
of the Crocus sativus, a perennial bulbous 
plant, cultivated in England, and other 
parts of Europe. It has a rich, deep 
orange -red colour, an agreeable smell, 
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with a bitter pungent taRte. It is used 
by painters and dyers, and also in medi- 
cine, and often to colour cheese and 

butter. 2 In botany, see Crocus, Car- 

THAMES, and CodCHJCUM. 

Sa'ga. The general name of the ac- 
counts of the ancient history and mytho- 
logy of the northern European races. 

8 ao ape's um. A concrete gummi-resin- 
ous juice, the produce of un unknown 
umbelliferous plant, which grows in 
Persia, where it is named Sugabenage. 
Its virtues are similar to those of assa- 
foetida, but weaker. 

Sag'oer. A clay used in making the 
pots in which earthenware is baked. 

Sao'gino to Leeward. When u ship 
makes a considerable lee-way. 

Saoit'tal, Lat. sayittalis . Arrow- 
shaped : sagitta , an arrow. That suture 
which unites the two parietal bones is 
named the sagittal suture. 

Sagitta'bius. The Archer. In ast»o~ 
nomy, one of the signs of the zodiac, the 
ninth in order, marked £ 

Saqit'tate, Lat. sagittatus. Arrow- 
shaped : applied to leaves, &c., which 
are triangular, and hollowed out much at 
the base. 

Sa'go, Malay and Javanese, sq?u. A 
species of meal or granulated paste, im- 
ported from the Eastern Islands, where it 
supplies the principal part of the farina- 
ceous food of the inhabitants. It is the 
pith or medullary part of the Metroxylon 
sagu, a tree which attains to a height of 
30 feet, and from 18 to 32 inches diameter. 

Sagou'ins. Monkeys of America, which 
have slender tails, not prehensile, and of 
which the teeth do not project, 'ihey 
constitute the genus Callithrix, Geoff. 
The masked monkey, V. personata, Geoff., 
is a well-known example. 

Ha'gum. The military dress of the 
Homan magistiates and dignitaries: a 
cloak fastened at the breast with a clasp. 

Sa'gus. The Kago-palm. A genus of 
palms of the East Indies, and Eastern 
Islands. Monoecia — llerandria. 

Ha'ic. A Turkish or Grecian vessel, 
very common in the Levant. It is a sort of 
ketch, which has no top-gallant-sail, nor 
mijczen-topsail. 

Sail. 1. A sheet of canvas extended on 
a stay, yard, &c., for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the pressure of the wind, and thereby 
communicating the motion of the wind to 
the vessel, machinery, &c., to which it is 
attached. The sails of a ship derive par- 
ticular names from the mast, yard, or 

stay, upon which they are extended. 

2. Sail is also applied to a vessel seen at 
a distance under sail, as a sail N.E., 
a ship on the N. E. point of the compass. 

Sail'ing, in navigation, is distinguished 
by different names, according to the 


principles upon winch the computations 
are founded, as plane sailing, middle lati- 
tude sailing, Mercator's sailing, globular 
sailing, &e. ; the last named properl) 
comprehends parallel, Mercator, middle 
latitude, and great etrrle sailing. 

Sajous. A division of American mon 
keys, generally called the weeping mon 
keys, from the plaintiveness of their voice. 
Their dispositions are gentle and mild 
their motions quick and light , and the) 
are easily tamed. 

Hal. The Latin word for salt, from 
atAs, salt. 

Salamax'dra. Salamanders. A genus 
of liutrachians, divided into tw'o sub 
genera, the Salamandra, Laurent, com 
prehending the terrestrial sulamandeis , 
and the lrtlon, Laurent, comprising th< 
aquatic salamanders. The salamanders 
have nearly the form of the lizard, and 
were henee placed in the genns Lam to 
by Linnd. The vulgar story of their 
being able to endure tire was propagati <1 
by Aristotle and Pliny ; but there doe- 
issue from the skin a quuntity of milk) 
tluid, when the animal is irritated, and 
it sometimes happens that this is sutti- 
cient to extinguish a weak fire, and allow 
the animal to escape. Skeletons of a 
salamander, three feet in length, have 
been discovered among the schist of 
(Eningen : one of them is the pretended 
fossil man of Scheucher. 

Hal Ammo'niac. Muriate of ammonia. 
The Secret sal ammoniac is sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Sal'am -stone. A variety of sapphire, 
which consists of small transparent crys- 
tals, generally six-sided prisms, of pale- 
reddish and bluish colours. Salam is an 
oriental word for peace or safety. 

Sal'ep, said to be a Turkish word, 
written also salop, saloop, and saleb. A 
powder prepared from the dried roots of 
the Orchis mascula, a plant which grows 
in Persia, Asia Minot, Ac., and is said to 
thrive in England, but is not cultivated 
to any extent. Salep is used as an article 
of diet : it is light, bland, and nutritious, 
but little known. 

Sal'icine. A bitter febrifuge substance, 
obtained in white pearly crystals from 
the bark of some species of :he willow, 
especially from the bark of the white 
willow {Salix alba), and aspen tree (Salt: e 
helix). 

Hal'ic Law, Sax. salica. A fundamen- 
tal law in Prance, by virtue of which 
males only can inherit the throne. The 
origin of the word saltc is not ascertained. 

Ha'uent, Lat. salient. 1. Leaping: 

moving by leaps. 2. In fdrtyfaation, 

&c., projecting. Thus, a salient angle 
points outwards, and is oppose*! to a re- 
entering, which points inward.— In 
heraldry, an epithet applied to a bcast of 
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jury, as a lion, when its foro-Jegs arc 
raised in a leaping posture. 

Sai/ifiable, from sal and /ado, to make 
Capable of becoming a salt, or of com- 
bining with an acid to form a salt. 

Sa'lh. The Roman flamens. 

Sal'iva. So called d salt no sapore from 
its salt taste, or from <rtu,k*f. spittle. The 
fluid which is secreted by the salivary 
glands into the cavity of the mouth. 

Sal'ivarv Gi.A.NDg. Those glands which 
•ecrete the saliva. They consist of three 
pai<rs : the parotid glands, tlte eubmaxtllary 
glands, and the sublingual glatuis. 

•Sa'lix. The Willow : a genus of trees, 
comprising about 200 species, lhorcia— 
Rumdrta. Name from Hebrew, salat 
Don enumerates 73 British species. Al- 
most all the species are hardy. 

Sah/ly, Fr. Millie. In carpentry, the 
end -of a piece of timber, w hen cut across 
the fibres with au interior angle formed 
by two planes. 

Sal'li-port. 1. In fortification, a pos- 
tern gate, or passage, under ground, 
from the inner to the outer woiks, such 
as from the higher fiank to the lower, or 
to the teuailles, or to the communication 
from the middle of the curtain to the 
ravelin. 2. A large port on each quar- 

ter of a fire-ship, for the escape of the 
men into boats when the train is fired. 

Sal'mo. Salmon. A genus of fish, com- 
prehending the salmon and trout. Dr. 
Parnel describes 11 species in his prize 
essay on the Natural History' of the Fishes 
of the Firth of Forth. See Salmon, 

Salk'on. A well-known and highly- 
valued fish, the Salmo Salax, Lin., Cuv., 
Yarr.,&c. It inhabits the seas around 
Great Britain, and extends to the North 
of Europe and Asia. It is said to grow 
sometimes to the weight of 80 lbs., but 
20 lbs. appears to be nearly the average 
weight. 

Salmon'idjb, 1 A family of abdominal 

Salmon'ides. j fishes, of which the sal- 
mon is the type. 

Salm'on-trout. The Salmo Trutta, 
Y&rr. ; called also Salmon-bull trout , and 
at Berwick it is occasionally named 
Whitling. 

Salo'on, It. salone, from sola, a hall. A 
lofty spacious hall, usually vaulted above, 
with two stages of windows. It is com- 
mon in the palaces of Italy, whence it 
came to France, and from France to 
England. 

Saltr on ei/la. Fused nitrate of pot- 
ash cast into cakes, balls, or cylinders. 

Salso'la. Saltwort. A genus of plants. 
Pentandrice—Digynia . Named from the 
saline properties of some of the species, 
as the S. kali, which affords the mineral 
alkali soda; as do also the 8. soda , the 
8. mttva, and some others. 

Saj.t, from sal. 1. In chemistry, a com- 


I pound, in definite proportions, of an acid 
with an alkali, earth, or metallic oxide 
When the proportions of the constituents 
are so adjusted that the resulting sub- 
stance does not affect the colour of in- 
fusion of red cabbage, it is called a neuttal 
salt. When the predominance of acid is 
evinced by the reddening of the infusion, 
the salt is said to be acidulous, and the 
prefix super or hi is used to indicate this 
excess of acid. If, on the contrary, the 
infusion be turned to green, the salt is 
alkaline, and takes the prefix sub. The 
discoveries of Sir H. Davy have, how- 
ever, rendered it impossible to include 
all salts under one category : there are a 
vast number of salts, formed by the com- 
bination of acids with salifiable bases, 
but the chlorides, bromides, cyanides, 
fluorides, iodides, carburets, phosphurets, 
sulphurets, &e., compose a distinctly dif- 
ferent order of salts, as containing nei- 
ther an acid nor an alkali, e.g. crystal- 
lised culinary salt is a chloride of sodium, 
consisting of chlorine and the metal so- 
dium. A solution of a chloride becomes, 
however, a real salt in the old sense of 
the term, namely, a hydrochlorate , a 
portion of the water being decomposed , 
the hydrogen unites with the chlorine, 
forming hydrochloric acid, and the oxy- 
gen unites with the base, forming an 
oxide. 2. The name salt is applied par- 

ticularly, ar.d with qualitative names. 
Culinary, Rock, or Sea salt is chloride of 
sodium : lhtter, Purging, or Epsom salt is 
sulphate of magnesia : Glauber's salt is 
sulphate of soda: Salt of hartshorn, or 
sal volatile is carbonate of ammonia • 
Sedative salt is boracic add: Rochelle salt 
is tartrate of potash and soda : Salt of 
stlvius is acetate of potash : Salt of sorrel 
is oxalate of potash : Microcostnic salt is 
a triple phosphate of soda and ammonia : 
Sjnrit of salt is an old name for hydro- 
chloric acid : Salt of tartar is carbonate 
of potash : Salt of lemons is citric acid : 
Salt of saturn is acetate of lead : Salt of 
amber is succinic acid : Salt of vitriol is 
sulphate of zinc: Wonderful salt is sul- 
phate of soda : Perlate salt is phosphate of 
Boda : Salt of wisdom is a triple muriate 
of mercury and ammonia. 

Saltato'ria. A family of orthopterous 
insects, remarkable for the largeness o» 
their thighs, and for their spinous tibiae, 
which are adapted for saltation. The 
family is composed of the genus Gryllus, 
Liu., comprising Grasshoppers, Crickets, 
Katy-dtds, &c. 

Sal'tier, Fr. sautoir, from sauter, to 
leap. In heraldry, one of the eight great 
ordinaries ; a St. Andrew’s cross. 

Saltpe'tre. Nitre, or nitrate of pot- 
ash : salt and mr^ot , a stone. It Is found 
native in India, Spain, Naples, and other 
parts. 
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Salu'te. In military affair s, a dis- 
charge of fire-arms vgreat or small guns) 
in honour of Borne person of distinction. 
A salute is also sometimes given by lower- 
ing the colours, beating drums, &c. 

Sal'vaoe, Fr. from Lat. salvus. In 
commerce, a reward or recompense al- 
lowed by law for the saving of a ship, 
goods, &c., from loss at sea by shipwreck, 
enemies, pirates, &c. 

Salvatel'la, Lat., from salus, health. 
In anatomy, a vein which runs along the 
little finger, unites upon the back of the 
hand with the cephalic of the thumb, and 
empties its blood into the external and 
internal cubital veins. 

Sal'via. Sage. A genus of plants com- 
prising upwards of 100 species. IHnndrtn — 
Monogynia. The Meadow-sage and Ver- 
vain are the only British types. 

Sal Voiatile. Volatile salt. Sesqui- 
carbonutc of ammonia. 

SAMuu'ctJe. The Klder : a genus of trees. 
Pentandna — Trigynia Name from lleb. 
Sabnc'ca, a musical instrument formerly 
mode of elder- wood. The Dane- wort or 
Dwarf Elder and tho Black Elder (of 
which last there are several varieties), 
are the only British types. All the spe- 
cies are hardy. 

Sa'mian Earth. A marl found in the 
Isle of Samos, and formerly used in me- 
dicine as an astringent- 

Sa'mian Stone. A sort of polishing- 
stone, brought from the Isle of Samos. 
Used by goldsmiths. 

Sa'miel, 1 A hot and destructive wind, 

Simoo'm. j peculiar to the deserts of 
Arabia. It is common in the months of 
July and August. The term is Arabic, 
from a root signifying to poison, and has 
now come to signify the destroyer. 

Sam'phire. In botany , see Crithmum. 

Sam'son's Post. A strong pillar resting 
on the keelson, and supporting a beam of 
the deck over the hold. 

San-benito. 1. A sort of linen gown, 
painted with hideous figures, and worn 
by persons condemned by tho Inquisition. 
2. A coat of sackcloth worn by peni- 
tents on reconciliation to the church. 

8anctifica'tion. In theology, the state 
of holiness of mind which succeeds jus- 
tification. 

Sand (Saxon). The name given to flint 
or quartz finely divided by the action of 
water, but not reduced to powder: small 
particles of siliceous matter not cohering 
together. 

San'dal or Red Saun'ders Wood, Fr. 
santal. 1. The wood of the Pterocarpus san- 
talinut, a tree which grows in Ceylon, and 
on the coast of Coromandel. It is a dye- 
wood, the colouring matter of which is 
named santaline, and is of a resinous na- 
ture. 2. A kind of slipper worn by the 

ancients 


San'daliform. Sandal, or slipper-like. 
Applied to the nectary of some plants. 

San'paracu, Lat. sandaracha, from 
Arab, saghad narak 1 . A resinous sub- 
stance, the produce of the Thuja articu- 
lata, a small tree which grows in the 
northern part of Africa. Used as pounce- 
powder for strewing over erasures in 

writing, and in varnishes, &c. 2. A 

name of realgar or sulphuret of arsenic. 

San'dkver, ( Glass-gall. The whitish 

San'diver. j scum from the materials 
of glass while in fusion. A similar sub- 
stance is thrown out in eruptions of vol- 
canoes. 

Sand-prey, 1 The mud-lamprey or 

Sand-pride, j pride, Ammocaetcs bran - 
chtahs, Cuv., Yarr. It rarely exceeds 
three inches, and is considered peculiar 
to the rivers of England and Scotland. 

Sand-smelt. A fish, the Alhertna pres- 
byter, Cuy. and Yarr., called also atherine. 

Svnd'stone. Free-stone. A name com- 
mon to all stones composed of grains of 
sand agglutinated together. The grains 
are sometimes very tine, at other times 
very coarse, forming conglomerates, pud- 
ding stones, breccias, Ac. 

San'giac. A Turkish governor of a 
province. 

Sanquifica'tion, from sanguis, blood, 
and facto, to make. The natural func- 
tion of the body, by which the chyle Is 
changed into blood. 

Sanouin'arine. An alkaline substance 
of a bitter taste, obtained from the root 
of the Sangumana canadensis, or Cana- 
dian blood- wort. 

Sanquisor'ba. Great Burnet. A genus 
of perennial plants. Tetrandna~-3lono- 
gyma Named from the blood-red colour 
of its flowers. The Italian pimpinella is 
the British type. 

8 vngihsu'qa. The leech (sanguis, blood, 
and sugo, to suck). The common or me- 
dicinal leech has been separated from the 
genus llirudo, Lin., and thus genericaily 
named by Savigny. 

San'hedrim , L. Lat. synedrium, Gr. evn- 
2>*/ov, from <rvv and Vdeot, a seat. The 
great council of seventy elders among the 
Jews. This council heard appeals from 
inferior courts and had the power of life 
and death. 

Sa'nies (Latin). A thin unhealthy dis- 
charge. with or without admixture of 
blood or pus, from fistulas or ill-condi- 
tioned sores. 

Han'scrit. The ancient language of 
Hindostan, from which are formed all the 
modern languages or dialects of the great 
peninsula of India. It is from the same 
stock as the ancient Persic, Greek, and 
Latin, but is, like these, a dead language. 
According to H. T. Colebrooke, Sanscrit 
signifies the polished dialect. 
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Bans-ctu.o'ttks , Fr. , from sans, without, 
and calotte, breeches. The name given 
in derision to the popalar party, by the 
aristocratical, in the beginning of the 
French revolution of 1789. As the fierce 
principles of democracy prevuiled, the 
name became honourable, and sans- ml ot- 
tism became synonymous with genuine 
republicanism. 

Sant'amne. The colouring matter of 
the red Saunders- wood, discovered and 
so named by Pelletier in 1814. See Bandai.. 

8 ant' arum. The generic name of the 
white and yellow Saunders : S. album of 
the East Indies. Class Tetrandna . order 
Monogynta. Name corrupted from the 
Arabic zdnddl. It is aromatic. 

San'tonine, ) A crystullisable sub- 

Santon'ic Acid, f stance possessing acid 
properties, discovered by KAhler and Alm6 
in the seeds of the Artemisia santonxca, or 
southernwood. 

Saf. 1. Sax. saep. The sap of vege- 
tables is a watery mucilaginous liquid, 
often strongly saccharine, so as even to 
yield a large quantity of sugar, and to 
furnish a very strong fermented liquor. 
It varies considerably in its composition. 

Also the alburnum of a tree. 2. Fr. 

taper, to dig. In sieges, a trench for un- 
dermining, or an approach made to a for- 
tified place by digging, or under cover. 
The single sap has only one parapet, the 
double has one on each side, and the fly- 
ing is made with gabions, &c. In all 
saps traverses are left to cover the men. 

Sapajo', \ In zoology, the sapajous form 

Sapajou'. » a division of Linmeus’ great 
genus Simla, comprehending such of the 
American monkeys as have prehensile 
tails. They have the head and the pro- 
jection of the muzzle very moderate. 
Facial angle 60®. 

8apan'-wood. A dyewood obtained 
from a species of the same tree which 
yields the Brazil-wood (the Casalptma 
tapan, Lin.). It is a native of Siam, 
Pegu, the Philippine Islands, and some 
other parts. The name is corrupted by 
the French from Japan, whence they 
procured the wood in old times (?) 

Saf Green. The juice of the berries 
of the buckthorn, used as a pigment by 
water painters. 

Safhk'na, tra <p»j, visible. The large vein 
of the leg which ascends over the exter- 
nal ancle. 

Sapibn'ti,® Den'tes. Wisdom teeth. 
The two inmost of the dentes molares of the 
upper jaw, one on each side : so named 
because they do not appear till the indi- 
vidual has attained the “ years of dis- 
cretion,” 

SAFiii'jmf. The soap-berry nut, or 
tree A genus of trees and shrubs. Oc- 
tandria — Trigynia. Name contracted from 
8apo Indus, Indian soap, the rind of the 


fruit serving, instead of soap, to cleanse 
linen. India and warm parts of America. 

Bafona'ria. The soapwort. A genus 
of herbaceous plants. Decandria~Digy- 
nta. Named from sapo, soap, because its 
sap, like soap, cleans linen. The common 
soap or bruisewort is a native of Britain. 

Saf'onule, Lat. saponulus from sapo, 
soap. A combination of a volatile or 
essential oil with a base, as saponule of 
ammonia, &c. 

Bapfers and Miners, Royai,. The non 
commissioned officers and privates of the 
body of Royal Engineers. 

Sap'phire, Lat. sapphirus, Gr. trosar- 
(pufof, from Arab, safara, to shine. A 
precious stone, next in hardness to the 
diamond, consisting of alumina coloured 
with oxide of iron. Its colours are blue 
and red, sometimes white, green, and yel- 
low. It varies from transparent to trans- 
lucent, and occurs in blunt-edged pieces, 
in roundish pebbles, and crystallised. 
Found in Bohemia, Saxony, France, &c. ; 
but the red sapphire (called orientui i ubj ) , 
is only found in quantity in Ava. It is 
highly valued. 

! Sap Wood. The external part of the 
wood of exogens. 

Sak'aband, Fr. sarabands, Sp. zara~ 
banda. A dance and tune in vogue m 
Spain, and said to be derived from the 
Saracens. 

Sar'cenet, from sarcen, silk. A sort of 
thin light silk fabric. 

Sar'cocarp, from <racg£, flesh, and 
jrof, fruit. The fleshy part of certain 
fruits placed between the epicarp and 
endocarp. The sarcocarp is that part 
which is usually eaten. 

Sarcoce'le, from tra,^, flesh, and xykri, 
a tumour. A disease of the body of the 
testicle, in which it is converted into a 
fleshy-like substance. There are many 
varieties. 

Sarcocol'la, from era.%%, flesh, and 
xoXXx, glue. A sub- viscid, sweetish, and 
somewhat nauseous gum-resin, the pro- 
duce of the Fen tea mucronatw u which 
grows in Persia and Arabia, jw r 

Sarcol'ooy ,from flesh, and kayos , 
discourse. The branch of anatomy which 
relates to the softer part* of the body. 

Sarco'ma, from traa^xou, cameum reddo. 
A fleshy tumour or excrescence. 

Sarcoph'aqus, from flesh, and 

<paya>, to eat. A tomb or coffin made of 
one stone. According to Pliny, it was 
originally the name of a stone (a variety 
of limestone), found in the Troad, and 
which , from its powerful caustic qualities, 
was selected for the construction of tombs. 
It is said to have perfectly consumed the 
flesh of human bodies, which were buried 
in it, in the space of forty days. From its 
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frequent use for this purpose the name 
became applied to the tomb itself. 

Sard, I A mineral: a variety of car - 

Sarde, > nellan which displays on its 

Sardoin. j surface a lieh reddish brown, 
but when held between the eye and the 
light appears of a deep blood-red colour. 
So named from its being found in Sar- 
dinia. 

Sar'del, 1 1. A precious stone, named 

Har'dine. j from Sardis in Asia Minor. 
2. In ichthyology {see Sardine). 

Sak'dine. A fish of the herring tribe, 
but smaller. The French often cure sar- 
dines with red brine, and then name them 
cinch ovied sardtnes (anchovies). 

Sardon'ic Lauoix. A convulsive in- 
voluntary laughter or grin, which gives 
a peculiarly horrible aspect to the coun- 
tenance. So named because it is said to 
i»e produced by eating a species of ranun- 
culus. which grew around certain foun- 
tains of Sardinia. It is chiefly observed 
in cases of tetanus. 

Sar'donyx, irxgdovv$. A variety of cal- 
eedony differing from carnelian only in 
its colour, which is reddish-yellow ap- 
proaching to orange. It was much used 
by the ancients, for engraving upon, on 
account of its combining hardness and 
tenacity. 

Sar'ment, Lat. sarmmtum. A twig, 
runner, or training stalk. 

Sarmenia'ceocb, having garments. 
Used also synonymously witli sannentose. 

Karmen'tose, Lat sarmentoms, trailing. 
Applied to creeping stems. See Saiimen r 

Sak'pear. A sarplar of wool js a sack 
containing 80 tods: a tod containing 2 
stones of 14 lbs. each. 

Sar'uasxne. In fortification , a sort of 
portcullis, called also a herse. It is hung 
by a cord over the gate of a town, fortress, 
<SLc., and let down in case of surprise. 

SausapaRii/la. In pharmacy , the root 
of the stmlax sarsaparilla, a plant which 
grows in South America, and some of the 
West India Islands. The name is Spanish, 
zarza, a briar, and partlla, a little vine : 
the thorny little vine. 

Sakto'rios, Lat. from sartor , a tailor. 
In anatomy, the Tailor’s muscle: a flat, 
slender muscle, which is situated imme- 
diately under tlie teguments, and extends 
obliquely from the upper and anterior 
part of the thigh to the upper, anterior, 
ami inner part of the tibia. It is the 
longest muscle of the human body. 

Has'sairas A species of laurel, the 
I Lauras sassafras, m named from the river 
I Sassefras in America, on the banks of 
I which it grows abundantly. The wood, 

I root, and bark have an aromatic taste 
I and a fragrant odour It is used only in 
| the materia raedica. 
j Sas'separinb. A vegetable principle 
, Obtained from the root of the smilax sarsa- 


parilla, or sarsaparilla of the apothecaries. 
It is thus named by Thubeuf, but Batka 
made some experiments upon it and gave 
it the name of parillmic acid. Pallota 
called it partglme, and Folchi named it 
smilacine. 

Sas'soune. Native boracic acid, so 
named from its being found incrusted 
near the warm spring of Sasso, in Tuscany. 

Sas'tra. A Hindoo book containing 
sacred ordinances. 

Sa'tan (Heb.). An enemy or adversary. 
The equivalent term in Greek is otxCokof, 
whence the word devtl. 

Sat'ei.lite, Fr. and It., from Lat. sa- 
tellcs. A secondary planet, or moon: a 
small planet revolving about another. 
Eighteen satellites have been discovered 
in the solar system, of which the earth 
has one (the moon), Jupiter four , Saturn 
seven, and Uranus stx. 

Sat'in, from an oriental root. The 
name of a silk stuff first imported from 
China It is woven with five-leaved 
heddlcs, and a corresponding number of 
treddles, and is distinguished by one side 
of it having a fine glossy surlaee, four- 
fifths of the warp being always shown on 
that side. 

SAr'iN-8PAR. A fibrous variety of cal- 
careous spar, which when polished has a 
lustre resembling satin. Found in Cum- 
berland. 

Sa'trap. The Greek name of the go- 
vernors of provinces, under the Persian 
kings, before the conquests of Alexander. 

Batura' rum, from satur, full. A term 
employed in chemistry to express that 
state of a body w'lien it has taken its full 
dose, or chemical proportion, of any other 
with which it can combine. Thus water 
is saturated with a salt when it has dis- 
solved its full quantity , an acid is satu- 
rated by an alkali in the state of a neutral 
salt. 

Satur'eia, ) The Savory: a genus of 

Satur'eja i plants. Didynamta — Gytn- 
nospetmia. Name from trarv^ot, the sa- 
tyrs, because it is said to make those who 
eat of it lascivious. The summer savory 
is cultivated in our gardens for culinary 
purposes. 

Ha'tijrn. 1. In mythology , one of the 
oldest and principal deities • the son of 
Coelus and Terra ^heaven and earth), and 
the father of .1 upiter. He answ ers to the 

Greek X*ovof, Time. 2. In astronomy, 

the sixth, and, excepting Uranus, the 
most distant primary planet. Diameter 
79,042 miles , revolution on its axis 10 
hours, 16 minutes, and round the sun 
10,746 days , diameter of orbit 900,000,000 
miles. Saturn has 7 satellites, and is en- 
compassed besides by an opaque ring.— 
3. The old chemical name of lead. 

Sat l’ rn a lia. In antiquity, feasts oei* 
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brated by the Romans, in honour of 
Saturn, during which solemnity the 
slaves were reputed masters. 

Sa'turw’s Ring. In astronomy, a thin, 
broad, opaque ring, 204,883 miles in 
diameter, encompassing the body of the 
planet Saturn, like the horizon of an 
artificial globe. It appears double when 
examined through a good telescope. 

Sa'txr. In mythology, a sylvan deity, 
represented as half man and half goat, 
with horns on his head, hairy body, and 
the feet and tail of a goat. The Satyrs 
(’Setrvfot) were chiefly distinguished for 
lasciviousness, raillery, and riot. 

Baucis's®, Fr. for sausage. In military 
affairs , a long pipe made of cloth well 
pitched, or of leather filled with powder, 
and extending from the chamber of a 
mine to the entrance of the gallery : 
serving to communicate fire to mines, 
caissons, bomb-chests. &c. 

Saucib'bon (French). In fortification, 
saucissons are faggots made of thick 
branches of trees, bound together, to 
cover the men while exposed to the ene- 
my’s fire, and also to repair breaches, 
stop passages, make traverses over wet 
ditches, &c. 

Saun'dkrs, tee Santalum and Ptero- 
careus. 

Sau'ria, from rxv^os, a lizard. The | 
second order of the class Reptilia, com- 
prising the six families, Crocodilida, 
Laccrtinida, Iguanida, Geckotida, Cha- 
mseleonida, and Scincotdea. 

Sac'rian. An animal belonging to the 
order Sauria. Many fossil skeletons of ! 
Saunans have been found, some of enor- 
mous length, the oldest in the lower 

f tart of the secondary strata, but pecu- 
iarly abundant between the eras of red 
sandstones and green sands. Some of 
these ancient saurians appear to have 
been marine ; others amphibious ; others 
terrestrial; and some were capable of 
flying. 

Saur-kraut. Cabbage preserved in 
brine: an article of food common in 
Germany, like our pickled cabbage. 

Sad'roid, from <retv{ot, a lizard, and 
$/iof , likeness: lizard-like. An epithet 
used to distinguish a group of fishes of 
the carboniferous and secondary forma- 
tions. 

Saus'scrite, A crystallised compound 
of serpentine and jade or felspar, so 
named after Saussurc, who first described 
it. Its usual colours are greyish white, 
and green. It is sometimes included 
under nephrite. 

Savan'nahs. Those vast plains watered 
by the Missouri and the Mississippi, 

8 a' vi he, 1 In botany, the Jumperus sa- 
Sa'vin. ) bina, common in the south 
of Europe. The red cedar of America is 


also sometimes called savin, from its 
resemblance to the European plant. 

Saw, Sax saga. A cutting instrument. 
The saws for cutting wood, ivory, <fec , 
have one edge, formed into regular teeth, 
which act on the principle of the wedge 
in cutting ; those for cutting marble are 
of soft iron, not serrated. Saws are 
made of a great variety of forms and 
sizes, to adapt them to the materials on 
which they are designed to operate. The 
most common are those used by carpen- 
ters, who require in ordinary no less 
than 10 different saws : a cross-cut saw, 
for cutting a log or other heavy piece of 
timber transversely, by means of two 
workmen, one at each end; the pit-saw, 
for ripping logs into planks and scant- 
lings (now in a great measure superseded 
by the sawmill) ; the frame-saw, a finer 
kind of pit-saw ; the ripping-saw Is a 
hand-saw with coarse teeth, used for 
dividing boards coarsely and quickly ; 
the hand- saw (properly so called), is a 
convenient saw, of 26 inches or so of 
blade, with angular teeth, of 5 to the 
inch ; the pannel-saw, is the same as the 
hand-saw, but the teeth are finer (7 or 8 
to the inch) ; the dovetail, sash, carcase, 
and tenon-saws, have very fine teeth, and 
very thin blades, stiffened with stout 
pieces of iron or brass, rivetted on the 
back edge. There are also several very 
narrow saws, indifferently called lock, 
compass, key-hole, and turning-saws, for 
cutting out small pieces, and rounded 
work. The best saws are of highly tem- 
pered steel. 

Saw'miu,. A machine wherein several 
or many saws are actuated by a central 
power, communicated by wind, water, 
or steam , and now brought to such a de- 
gree of perfection, that wood may be cut 
to the thickness of writing paper. Tho 
sawmills in present use are of tw<j sorts : 
the circular, cutting by a continuous rota- 
tory motion , and the reciprocating, which 
operate as the common pit or frame-saw. 
Sawmills arc as old as the beginning of 
the 14th century. 

SAw'riT. A place where wood is sawn 
by means of the frame-saw, one of the 
sawyers standing above and the other 
below. It is so called because the ground 
is usually dug away two, three, or four 
feet in depth. 

Saviv'raga, 1 A very extensive genus 

Sax'ivragk. j of perennial plants. De- 
candna—lhyynia. Name from saxum, a 
stone, and frango, to break, because it 
was supposed to be good against the stone 
in the biadder. There are 81 species, 
natives of Britain, among which are the 
London pride, Geum, and Alpine-brook 
saxifrage. 

Bax'on Bi.ub. The sulpho-indlgotate 
of alumina, precipitated from a solution 
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of indigo in sulphuric acid by a solution 
of alum, has received the name of Saxon 
blue, because the proce-ss was discovered 
by Barth at Orossenhain in Saxony (1810). 
The peculiar shade of this blue is also de- 
scribed by the name of Saxon blue. 

Sax'on Arch. A semicircular arch, 



characteristic of the Saxon style of archi- 
tecture. 

Scab. In surgery, a hard substance 
covering superficial ulcerations, and 
formed by concretion of the lluid dis- 
charged from them. 

Si a'bies, Lut., from srabo, to scratch. 
The itch; a disease characterised by hd 
eruption of pustules, or of small vesicles 
terminating in pustules, accompanied by 
incessant itching. There are several va- 
rieties, all of which are contagious 

Scabio'sa, 1 The name of an extensive 

Hca'biols. j genus of plants. Tetran- 
drta — Monogyma. Name from alter, 
rough, on account of its hairy surface. 
There are three British species , the 
devil’s-bit, the corn, and the fine-leaved 
scabious. 

Sgab'rocs, Lat. seabrosus, rough. Ap- 
plied in natural history very generally. 

Scaq'lia. The Italian name for chalk, 
used by geologists. 

Scaoli'ola (Italian). A species of 
stucco or plaster, invented by Guido del 
Conte in 1584. It is composed of cah mod 
selenite mixed with water into a paste. 
The name is now applied to ornamental 
plaster- work, produced by applying a 
fine ground of stucco made up with Flan- 
ders glue, and bestudding the surface, 
while soft, with splinters ( mtgliola ) of 
marble, spar, and other matters, and lay- 
ing in with the ochres various shades of 
colour ; the whole when dry is polished, 
and has a good effect, but is not durable. 

Scale. 1. In natural history, the small 
laminae which cover the surfaces of some 

fish, serpents, &c., are called scales. 2. 

A mathematical instrument consisting of 


various lines drawn on wood, ivory, brass, 
Ac., and variously divided, according to 
the purposes they are intended to serve. 
They are denominated according to their 
kinds and uses, as the plain scale, diago- 
nal scale, plotting scale, Gunter’s scale, 
&c. Scales of equal parts are often marked 
upon plana and drawings, to explain the 
real dimensions of the objects delineated. 

3. In mustc, a denomination given to 

the arrangement of the six syllables in- 
vented by Guido Aretino, ut, re, mi, fa, 

so, la: the same as gamut (q v ). 4. In 

arithmetic, scale signifies the order of 
progression on which any system of no- 
tation is founded, as the binary scale, the 
decenary scale. , 

Hi Aie'NE, from scalenus, unequal. 1. In 
geometry, a triangle whose sides and 

angles arp all unequal. 2. The name of 

a muscle of the neck. There are two, one 
on each side. When both act together 
they bend the head forwurd ; whpn only 
one acts, it turns the head to that side. 

Scale-stone, Ger. schaalstetn. Tabular 
spar. A mineral, usually of a pearly- 
white colour, and composed of thin la- 
minae collected Into prismatic concretions. 

Hcai'uon, Ital. scaltogna. An onion 
which never forms a proper bulb at the 
root, but is usuaily green in spring: a 
species of allium. 

Scai/lop. In eonchology, a bivalve pec- 
tinated shell, the Ostrea maxima, Lin., in- 
habited by a tethys. The scallop was 
’ formerly worn on the hat or coat by pil- 
grims, as a mark that they had crossed 
the sea for the purpose of paj ing their 
devotions in the Holy Land. 

Scal'ofs. A genus of insectivorous mam- 
malia. The only species known is the S. 
aquaticus , Cuv. , which inhabits the greater 
part of North America It closely re- 
sembles the European mole, and supplies 
its place in America. 

Hcai/pel, Lat scalpellum. A surgical 
knife. 

Scal'per. Scalping iron. A surgical 
instrument for cleaning bones when foul 
and carious, a raspatory. 

Hcam'wdny, Lat. siammamum, cor- 
rupted from Arab, chamozah. 1. In bo- 
tany, a creeping species of bind- weed, the 
Convolvulus scammoma, which grows 

abundautly in Syria and the Levant. 

2. In pharmacy, a gum-resin, the inspis- 
sated juice ot the root of the scammony 
plant, impoited chiefly from Aleppo. 

Bcan'dalcm Mauna'ttjm. Great scan- 
dal. In law, a defamatory speech, 
writing, or false report, to the injury of 
a peer or dignified person, for which a 
writ thus named is granted. 

Scan'dem’, Lat. scundens, climbing. 
Applied to plants which climb either by 
spiral tendrils, as the pea, or by adhesive 
fibres, as the common bryony, 

3 i 3 
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ScanThx. The cicely or great chervil. 
A genus of herbaceous plants. Pentan- 
dria— Digynia. Name <rxav2i|> from a 
Hebrew word meaning small and sharp, 
according to Pliny, who used the term to 
denote the S. cerefoltum, or chervil of 
Europe. There are three British, namelj 
the sweet-scented and the rough-seeded, 
cicely and Venus’ comb. 

Scan'nino. In grammar , from scando, 
to climb, is the critical examination of a 
terse, by counting the feet and syllables, 
to see that the quantities are right. 

He anso'rijk. Climbers. The name of 
the third order of birds in the arrange- 
ment of Cuvier, comprising such as have 
the external toe directed backwards like 
the thumb, by which conformation they 
arc better enabled to support the weight 
of their bodies, and of which some of the 
genera take advantage in clinging to and 
climbing trees. The scansoriaa usually 
nestle in the hollows of old trees, and 
live chiefly on insects. The wood-peckers, 
jacamars, barbets, and parrots, are 
examples. 

Scant. In naval language, applied to 
the wind when barely fair. 

Scantling, Fr. tchantiUon, from Lat 
scandula. 1. A term used in reference to 
Timber, Jn the same sense as size, but 
with respect to breadth and thickness 
only: thus a piece of timber 12 inches 
wide and 6 inches thick, is said to have a 

scantling of 12" X 6". 2. The name of 

a piece of timber when under 5 inches 
square, or the rafter, purlin, or pole-plate 

of a roof. 3. In masonry, scantling is 

the dimensions of stone in length, breadth, 
and thickness 

Scape. Lat. scapus, a column. In bo- 
tany, an herbaceous stalk, bearing the 
fructification, without leaves. The hya- 
cinth and narcissus are examples. 

Scapb'ment. In horology, a part of the 
construction of a watch or clock, to regu- 
late its motion by means of a balance or 
pendulum. The general contrivance by 
which the pressure of the wheels, which 
move always in one direction, and the 
reciprocating motion of the pendulum or 
balance, are so accommodated to one ano- 
ther, that when a tooth of a wheel has 
given the balance or pendulum a motion 
in one direction, it must quit It that it 
may get an impulsion in the opposite di- 
rection ; and it is this escaping of the tooth 
of the wheel from the balance or pendu- 
lum, or of the latter from the former, that 
has given rise to the term escapement, now 
commonly written stapernent. 

ReAPH'oiD, from erxuQof, a boat, and 

of. like. Boat-like Applied, in natural 
history, to denote form. 

Si vp'ula (Lat.) from Heb. scfupha. The 
shoulder-blade. 


ScAP'ctAH, 1 Lat. scapulans , npper- 
Scap'ularx, 1 tabling to the scapula. 

1. In surgery, a bandage for the shoulder- 

blade or scapula. 2. Lat. scapulana, a 

scapulary.— — 3. In ornithology, a feather 
which springs from the shoulder of the 
wing, and lies along the side of the back. 

Scapcs (Lat.). A stalk, 1. The base, or 
hollow part of a feather.— —2. The shaft 
of a column. 

ScaraU/e'ub. In entomology, a genus of 
pentamerous coleoptera , belonging to the 
family of Lamellicornes. Name trxxeaQ gj, 
a beetle. The scarabacides are now va- 
riously subdivided. Cuvier enumerates 
the following tribes • Coprophagt , compre- 
hending the genera Ateuehus, Sisyphus, 
Coprobius, Omticellus, Copris proper, 
Aphodius, &c., &c. ; the XylophtU, com- 
prising Geotrupes, Phileurus, Ruteln, 
Oryetes, &c , &c. ; the Arcmcoh ; the I 
Phyllophagi ; the Anthobu, comprising j 
Glaphyras, Amphicoma, Anthipna, &c. ; ! 

the Mehtnphili, comprehending the genera I 
Tnehtus, Fab., C»f>h<rf/i,Lam.,and Cetonia, 1 
Fab., which are again variously divided. | 
ScartTno, from Sax. s cearf, a piece. I 
The jointing and bolting of two pieces of j 
timber together transversely, so that the I 
two may appear as one, and serve the ! 
same purpose. Scarfing is resorted to 
when timber is required of longer lengths 
than can be procured in single pieces. 

ScARiriLi'rioN, from scar, and facto, to 
make. In surgery, a superficial incision 
made with a lancet, or other chirurgieal 
instrument (see Scarificator), for the 
purpose of taking away bloodletting out 
fluids, &c. i 

ScARmcA'roR. In surgery, an instru- | 
ment in form of a box, with ten or more 
lancets fitted in it exactly in the same 
plane. The lancets are all connected with 
a spring, and being, as it were, cocked, 
and the box applied to the part to be sca- 
rified, they are discharged by means of a 
trigger, and are all driven equally deep 
into the part at the same instant. 

Scart.ati'na, from scarlatto, the Italian I 
word for deep red. The scarlet fever, a ’ 
disease characterised by contagious fever, | 
the face swelling, and a scarlet eruption 
appearing on the skin in patches, which j 
after three or four days ends in desqua- 1 
mation of the cuticle. I 

Scarlet Oak. The Quercus coceifera, 
or kermes oak, producing small granular , 
excrescences called kermes or scarlet gram. 

Scari>, Fr. escarpe, aslope. 1. Ill fortifi- 
cation, the inner talus, or slope of the 
ditch, next to the place at the foot of the 

rampart. 2. In heraldry , the scarf , 

which military commanders wear for or- i 
nament, borne somewhat like a baton- | 
sinister, but broader, and continued to the 
edees of the field. 

Bca'rus. Scar. A genus of thoracic 
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fish. The S. labrns, Lin , was asserted by 
the ancients to foed on herbs, and chew 
the cud, and by Gessncr to sleep. 

Hcblott'rbk (Lat.), from <rxiko<; leg, 
disturbance. 1. A disease described 
by Galen as a species of atony, or para- 
lysis. 2 Sauvages makes scelotyrbe 

au order of diseases, including chorea, 
shaking palsy, and three other species. 

Scene, Lat srena, from trxv\vvi- In the 
drama, a division of an act. A play is di- 
vided into nets, and acts into scenes: the 
scene including all that passes between the 
same persons in the sain* place. 

St KNoa'iiA.PHY,lrom a scene, and 

yqatpco, to describe The art of painting 
on several planes, so that all the different 
surfaces shall only represent one design, 
and have the same effect on the eye as if 
delineated upon one plane. 

Scep'tics, Gr. erxfrrixoi, doubters. In 
philosophy , another name for the Pyrrho- 
nists. In theology , disbelievers in the 
divine origin of Christianity , doubters of 
the truth of revelation. 

Hched'ui e, Lat. scheduln, from schedn, a 
leaf ot paper. In law, a seioll of paper or 
p irehment, containing some writing, as 
an inventory of goods, &e , annexed to a 
document, as a will, lease, or other deed, 
and more especially to a statement of 
bankrupts’ effects. 

He heelb’s Grefn. Arsenite of copper, 
used as a pigineut, and applied by double 
decomposition to cloth, &c. It is highly 
poisonous. 

I 1st hiu.ing.The Philosophy of, tenches 
l the identity or indifference of the ideal 
and real 

SruENE, Lat. scheenos, Gr. tr^oivog. An 
Kgs ptian measure of length, equal to 60 
stadia, or about 7£ miles. 

I StHE'sis, Gr. from tohold. Tlabi- 

I tude: general state or disposition of the 
body or mind, or of one thing with re- 
gard to other things. 

StHir/tER-srAK, Ger. schtllern, glisten- 
ing. A genus of spars comprising tour 
varieties : common schiller-sp.ir, liemi- 
piismatic schiller-spar \brownite), pris- 
matoidal schiller-spar (liypersthene), and 
prismatic schiller-spar (anthophylUtc). 
Lustre, metallic, pearly. 

Hem nus, 0 -£/i/ 9 s, the Greek name of the 
mastieli tree ( Pistaaa lent incus j A genus 
of trees and shrubs, lhaeeia — Decandna. 
South America. The 8. mulh yields the 
Peruvian mastich, and a sort of wine is 
made of its berries. 

Slhis'ma, Gr. tr%i<r/w»- In music, &n 
interval equal to half a comma. 

Hchist, Lat. schwtus, from <r% ifytv, to 
j split. Slate : a rock of a fissile character. 

Schis'tosb. Of the nature of schist: 
j slaty , fissile. 


Snus'TosE Mica. Mica slate. 

Schneii>f/rian Membrane. The lining 
membrane of the nose, first described by 
Schneider. 

ScHrr/Nus. The Bog-rush: a genus of 
perennial plants. Trtandna— ‘Monogynies. 
Name from a rush. The species 

are peculiar to Europe : three are British 
plants. 

Si ho'liabts. The old critics who wrote 
annotations on the margin of the manu- 
scripts of classical authors. 

Scho'lii’m (Lat.). In geometry , an ex- 
planatory observation. j 

School, Lat. schola, from leisure, f 

1. A place of education, as a university, | 

college, academy, &e. 2. A system of , 

doetnne taught by particular teachers. 1 
Thus we say the Socratic school, the Pla- | 
tonic school, the Peripatetic or Ionic , 
school , &e., by which we understand all J 
those who adopt and adhere to a parti- 
cular system of opinions There are also I 
many schools of painting, meaning thereby 1 
the sty ies practised by particular masters, ( 
and imitated by succeeding painters. 

8< hoo'ner, Ger. schoner. A vessel with 
two masts, whose main-sail and fore-sail 
are suspended by gaff’s, like a sloop’s 
main-sail, and stretched below the booms 

S< Him 1 . A dark-coloured variety of 
tourmaline, named from Schorlaw, a town 
in Saxony, near which it was tirst found. 

It occurs imbedded in granite, gneiss, &c . 
in Hcotlnnd ami Cornwall. It is harder 
than hornblende, but less hard than 
quartz 

Hcuon'i itf. A mineral, the schorlous 
beryll of Jameson. It is of a straw colour : 
occurs in quartz and mica at Alenburg in 
Saxony. 

ScinvEtN'FrnTH Green. A beautiful } 
and velvety green pigment, which may be 
procured (not however of the best qua- 
lity i, by digesting Bcheele’s green tn acetic 
acid. It is poisonous, and takes its name 
from its having been discovered, in 1814, 
by MM. ltusz and Battler, at Schwein- 
furth. 

Sluena. A gepus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, type of the family Scientdet, Cuv. 
The absence of palatine teeth distinguishes 
the sciceme from the perches. 

Sciag/raphy. from rxicc , a shadow, and 
description. 1. In astronomy, the 
art of finding the hour by the shadows of 
objects caused by the sun or moon: the 
art of dialling. 2. A section of a build- 

ing, exhibiting its internal structure. 

Sciat'ic. Appertaining to the ischium. 

Bciat'ica. T wo very different diseases 
have been confounded under this name — 
rheumatic gout of the hip-joint, and 
neuralgia of the sacro sciatic nerve. 

Hci'fnce, Lat seientia, from scio, to 
know Knowledge reduced to system. 


I 
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Abstract science is the knowledge of rea- 
sons and their conclusions ; natural science 
is the knowledge of causes and their ef- 
fects, as regards the laws of nature. Ma- 
thematics is pure science, chemistry is 
experimental science. 

Scieno'ides. A family of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, closely related to the Per- 
coides. Type, the genus Scicena. The 
king fisher of the American seas is an 
example. 

Scil'la. 8quill. A genus of perennial 
plants. Hexandna — Monogyma. Name 
from rxiXXu, to dry, on account of its 
property of drying up the humours of the 
body when used medicinally. There arc 
two British species : the officinal squill (S. 

| martitma) is a native of the South of 
i Europe. It is of great use in the materia 
1 medica: its active principle is a white 
I transparent acrid alkaliue substance, 
called scillttme or scilhttte. 

Scincoi'dea. A family of Saurians, 

I founded on the genus semens, Daudin 
| The Scincoideans arc known by their 
I short feet, non-extensible tongue, and 
j equal scales, which cover the body aud 
tail like tiles. 

HciVcrs. A genus of Saurians resem- 
I bliug serpents, and forming the type of 
I the family Sctneoidea, (’uv. Several spe- 
j cics are found in the French Antilles, in 
1 the Moluccus, and in New Holland 
| Scintu-la'tion, Lat. scintilla, a spark. 
In astronomy, the twinkling or tremulous 
motion of the light of the larger fixed 
stars. 

Sciog'r^piiv, axiut a shadow, and 
•y^otpoi, I describe. In painting, &c., the 
art of casting shadows with truth and 
mathematical accuracy. 

Scioi/io, It. free. In music, a term ap- 
plied to notes that are not tied together. 

S( iof'tic, from a’xtx, a shadow, and 
orrouat't, to see. 1. Pertaining to the 
camera-obscura, or the art of exhibiting 
images through a hole in a darkened 

chamber. 2. A sphere or globe with a 

lens made to turn like the ey e : used m 
experiments with the camera obscura. 

Sci'iie Fa'cxas (Lat.). In law, a judicial 
i writ, summoning a person to show cause 
to the court why something should not 
’ be done ; as, to require sureties, to show 
cause why the plaintiff should not have 
execution against them for debt and da- 
mages, or to require a third person to show 
cause why goods in his bands by replevin, 
should not be delivered to satisfy the exe- 
cution, &c. 

Senior'', 1 (Ital.). In Italy, a south- 

Sr iroc'co, ) east wind, very hot and 
suffocating, blowing from the burning 
deserts of Africa. The name is also given 
in the north-east of Italy to a cold bleak 
wind from the Alps. 


Sgihu'hub, 1 from trxt^eai, to harden. 

Sc i rr'h obis, i These terms have been 
applied to any very hard glandular tu- 
mour, but they are now commonl y restrict- 
ed to the early or occult stage of cancer. 

Sris'sm.. The clippings of various me- 
tals produced in several mechanical ope- 
rations. 

S< itamin'e®. The name of an order of 
plants in Linnaeus’ Natural Method, con- 
sisting of those which have an herbuceous 
stalk, broad leaves, and the germen ob- 
tusely angled under the irregular corolla, 
as Amomum, Cauna, &c. Name from sci- 
tammeus, dainty, cordial, aromatic, in 
ullusion to their seasoning qualities. 

Scio'rus. The squirrel : a genus of 
Mammalia : order Ilodentia. Name from 
crxta, a shadow, and ov^et, a tail. There 
are many species, all light and active 
creatures, living on trees, and feeding on 
fruits. The common squirrel (S. vulgaris, 
Buff ), is of a lively red on the back, has 
a white belly, and ears terminated by a 
tuft of hair. Those of the north in winter 
become of a beautiful ash colour, pro- 
ducing the Air called minever, when taken 
irom the back, and vatr by the French, 
«hen it oonsi-ts of the whole skin. The 
cat squirrel (S anereus, Lin ), and the 
grey squirrel (6’. carohnensu, Lin.), appear 
to be peculiar to America. The ground 
squirrel (6’ striatus, Lin.), is found 
throughout all Asia and America, parti- 
cularly in pine forests. The flying squir- 
rels have been separated from the genus 
Snurus, Lin., by Cuvier. See Pteromvs. 

N< lvvo'nian. Pertaining to the Sclav!, | 
a people who inhabited the country be- I 
tween the rivers Save and I) rave, or to j 
their language, lienee the word came to J 
denote the language which Is now Bpokcn 
in Poland, Russia, Hungary, Bohemia, 

Ac 

Sclfri'asis, ) from cxXyqog, hard. A 

K< lero'sis, i hard tumour: a scirrhus. 
Wnttcu also scletoma. 

Sci.khoder'mi. A family of Ashes of the 
order Vlectognathx, Cuv., easily recognised 
by their pi ramulal snout, prolonged from 
the eyes and terminated by a small mouth. 
Name from trxKY^oq, hard, and Siq/imi, 
skin, the skin being usually rough, and 
in vest oil with hard scales. The Mediter- 
ranean fllo-flsh (Bahstes cariscus, Lin.), is 
an example. 

Sceer'ophthatmy, from fxArgo?, hard, 
and o$6akfxos, the eye A dry painful 
state of the eyes and eyelids, accompanied 
with swelling' aud hardness. 

Sclerotic, from trxX^ot, hard, from 
trxXr^otu, to harden. Applied to a mem- 
brane of the eye. 

Sclerot'ic Coat. Twi tea Sclerotica. Scle- i 
rotu. A membrane of the eye, situated j 
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immediately under the conjunctiva. It 
it* thus named from its hardness. 

Slol'opax. A genua of birds. Order 
O rallatoriee , family Longirostres. Name 
<rxokoretl> a snipe or a woodcock. These 
are the only birds included by Cuvier in 
the genus Roolopax, but, according to 
Linnd, the genus comprehends besides 
the Ibis, the Curlews ( Numenttis , Ouv.), 
the Godwits [Ltmosa, Bech), the Sand- 
pipers ( Calidris , Cuv ), the Sanderlings 
(Armaria, Bech.), the Huffs ( Machetes , 
Cuv.), tho Turn-stones ( Strcpsilas ), and a 
great number of birds foreign to Europe, 
as Rhyncluea, Cuv., Pclidna, Cuv., Eunn- 
orhynchus, Nilson, Phalnropus, Bvisson, 
Himantopus, Brisson, and Totanm, Cuv., 
the species of which are found through- 
out almost the whole globe. 

Scolopen'drium. The hart’s-tongue or 
spleen wort : a genus of ferns. Name from 
erxokoortv^^e t, the earwig, which its leaves 
resemble. One species found on most 
shady banks, walls, &c. Britain. 

Scom'ber. A genus of acanthoptery- 
gious Ashes, forming the type of the 
family Scomberoide-,, Cuv. Name 'Sxo/u.- 
C(og, common to the mackerel and tunny. 
The Scomber, Lin ,is now subdivided into 
Scomber, Cuv., comprising the mackerels, 
and Thynxu, Cuv., which receives the 
tunny. 

Bcom'beroides. A family of acanthop- 
tervgious Ashes: type, the nonmScomber. 
This family is composed of a multitude of 
Ashes with small scales, a smooth body, 
and whose tail and caudal An in particu- 
lar are extremely powerful. The family 
is of the greatest utility to man, on ac- 
count of the size and flavour of its species, 
and their inexhaustible reproduction, 
which brings them periodically into the 
same latitudes, where they constitute the 
ohiect of the most extensive fisheries. 

hioN'cF.8. In fortification, an obsolete 
name for small forts, for the defence of a 
pass, &c. 

Hcoop- wheel. A certain description of 
wheel, which is formed of cast-iron, and 
employed in conveying a stream of water 
from one pond to another situated above 
it. Scoop- wheels are therefore employed 
in a contrary way to water-wheels, since, 
instead of being acted upon by the im- 
ulse of the water, they operate upon it, 
ei ng turned by the aid of a steam-engine. 
bto'piPEUKS, Lat. scoptra , broom, and 
pet>, foot. A tribe of melliferous insects, 
having the tarsi of the hind feet furnished 
v ith a brush of hairs. 

Storm*. In ormtJiology, the generic 
name given by Brisson to the Umbre , an 
African bird, about the size of our crow, 
nod of an umber-colour. Order Gralla- 
torue : family CuUnrostres. Name from 
ffxtvof , a sentinel. 


SeoKBir'ui.ATr. Pitted* tcorbtculus, a 
depression or cavity. Applied in natural 
history to denote that a surface is closely 
marked with little depressions. 

Score. In mw*tc, the original and 
entire draught of a composition, or its 
transcript. 

Sco'ria, Lat. from axa>%ia, rejected 
matter. 1. Tiross: the oxide formed on 
the surface of metals, when kept for a 

length of time in a state of fusion. 2 

ScoricB, plural of scoria, is commonly used 
to denote the cinders of volcanic erup- 
tions, and the vi trifled earthy materials, 
which arc produced in the smelting of 
ores 

Scorpjj'na. A genus of acanthoptergyl- 
ous Ashes, belonging to the family Buccm 
Loricate, Cuv Head mailed and rough- 
ened, but compressed on the sides ; body 
covered with scales , several rays in the 
bronchia. 1 , and but a single dorsal tin 

Kcor'pio, ^1. In entomology, a genua 

Scorpion. S of arachnides: order Put- 
monaruB : family Pedtpalpi. Body elon- 
gated , and suddenly terminated by ft long 
slender tail, formed of Bix joints, the last j 
of which terminates in an arcuated and ( 
excessively acute point or sting, which I 
affords issue to a venomous fluid, con- 1 
tained in an internal reservoir. The j 
scorpions inhabit the hot countries of i 
both hemispheres, live on the ground, 
conceal themselves under stones and 
other bodies, most commonly In ruins, 
dark and cool places, and even in houses. | 
They use their tail for the purposes both 
of attack and defence, and the wound 
occasioned by the sting of some of the - 
species, the oeextanus for instance, is not | 
without danger. The remedy employed 
is the volutile alkali, used externally and 

internally 2 In astronomy, the eighth 

sign of the zodiuc, and the second of the , 
southern signs, containing 44 stars, of J 
which one, Antares, is of the flrst magni- 
tude, marked "l- ! 

Slorzone'ra. Viper’s-grass. A genu* I 
of plants, mostly perennials. Syngenesia — j 
Poly, a-quahs. Name from scurzo, the old j 
Spanish word for viper, because it is said i 
to be a specifle for the bite of all venom- ' 
ous animals. Most of the species are 1 
esculent. 1 

Bcot, Max. sceat, a part. 1. In low and 1 
Enyhsh history, a customary tax or tri- t 
buto, laid on subjects according to their j 
ability , also a tax or custom paid for the I 

use of a sheriff or bailiff. 2. Scot and I 

lot are parish payments. When persons j 
were taved unequally, they were said to j 
pay scot and lot. 

Bco'tia, Gr. from rxovioq, shady. In j 
architecture, the hollow moulding in the 1 
bn-.es of Ionic columns ; also the groove 
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or channel cut in the projecting angles 
of the Doric corona. The Greeks called 
the «*>*»« of the hose, trochilon ( ) . 

Sco'tists. An old scholastic sect, the 
followers of Duns Bcotus. 

Scotodi'ne, Or. crxorohivoq, from erxoro?, 
darkness, and hvc$, giddiness. Giddiness 
with impaired sight : commonly sympto- 
matic of disorder of the digestive organs. 

ScowerTno Power. In engineering , the 
stream of water employed to carry awuy 
the shingle from the mouth of a harbour, 
river, &c. 

Scratch'es. In farriery, a disease in 
horses, consisting of dry chaps, rifts, or 
scabs, generated between the heel and 
pastern Joint. 

Bcratc h-work. A kind of fresco, with 
a black ground, covered with a coat of 
white, which is afterwards scratched with 
some pointed instrument, so that the 
black appears through the scratches. 

Screech-owl. A name which has been 
applied to several species of the owl 
(slew), on account of the harsh, disagree- 
able cry which these birds utter at night. 

Screeds. A term used, in architecture, 
for wooden rules used in running mould- 
ings. 

.screen, Fr. icran for escran. 1 . In archi- 
tecture, a partition, usually wrought with 
rich tracery, &c., placed before small 
chapels and tombs, or behind the high 
altar. In old parish churches, oaken 
screens, richly carved, often divide the 
nave from the chancel. 2. An instru- 

ment, consisting of three wooden ledges, 



joined in a rectangular frame at the bot- 
tom, the upper part of which is filled 
with wire-work : used for sifting sand, 
clearing corn of dust and dross-grain, &c. 

Screw, Dan. skrure, tkrue. A cylinder 
with a spiral channel, cut in such a man 
ner that it is equally inclined to the buse 
of the cylinder throughout the whole 
length. The screw is either male or fe- 
male, according as the spiral channel is 
cut upon the external surface of a solid 
cylinder, or within a eylindrioal hole. 
The female screw is adapted to admit a 
male screw. When a female screw is 
very short, and made to screw upon a 
male screw', it is called a nut. The spiral 
projection appearing as if wound round 


the cylinder is called the thread, and the 
number of revolutions which the thread 





makes in a given length determines the 
fineness, and, in conjunction with the dia- 
meter of the cylinder, the power of the 
screw. The screw is usually regarded as 
one of the simple or mechanical powers, 
but it is in reality nothing more than a 
beautiful modification of the inclined 
plane. 

Screw-nails. The name given in 
Scotland to what are in England termed 
wood- screws. They are a 

description of screws, used 
by carpenters and other 
mechanics, for fastening 
wood, or wood and metal 
together Immense quan- 
tities of the smaller sorts 
are made of wire. 

Scri bes. The copyists 
and interpreters of the law, 
ill Jewish history. 

ScKi'mm.. In joinery, fit- 
ting the edge of a board to 
any surface, as of the skirt- 
ing of a room to the floor; 
Also the fitting of one piece 
of wood to another, so that their fibres 
may be perpendicular to each other, the 
two edges being cut to the angle to join. 

Scrip, Lat. scngtvm, from sertbo, to 
write. A certificate in evidence of some 
property or interest possessed, as in Dank- 
stock. The tennis much used in America, 
stockbrokers sell Dank-scrip, railway- 
scrip, land-scrip, &c., &c., the scrip, duly 
subscribed, being the evidence on which 
the parties holding the scrip claim inte- 
rest in the property. 

Scrjv'eners, Lat., from smfco, I write. 
Anciently, a respectable class of men in 
London, who acted as money-brokers 

Hcrof'ula. A disease named by the 
Greeks of which Scrofula, a little 

sow, is a Latin translation, implying 
swine evil, or swellings , from a notion thai 
pigs were liable to the disease. It Is vul 
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garly known in thin country by the name 
of King’s-evil, and crewels or cruets, and is 
characterised by hard, scirrhous, and 
often indolent, tumours in the glands of 
the neck, under the chin, in the arm-pits, 
&c., which after a time suppurate and 
degenerate into ulcers from which, in- 
stead of pus, a whito crudled matter 
like the coagulum of milk is discharged. 
The disease is most common in climates 
which are moist and coldish, and very 
changeable, as England and Holland ; in 
warm and very cold countries, where the 
air is dry, it is very rare. The word is 
sometimes written scrophula. 

Scroll, from the same root as roll. 1. 

A roll of paper or parchment. 2. In 

heraldry, the ornament placed under the 
escutcheon, containing a motto, or short 
sentence, alluding to the bearings, the 
bearer’s name, or somo deed, saying, 
&c., attributed to the bearer or ancestor. 
3. In architecture, sse Volute. 

Scrophula'ria. TheFigwort. An ex- 
tensive genus of plants, mostly perennial. 
Ihdynamia — Angtospermta. Name from 
scrofula, the king’s-evil, because of the 
unequal tubercles upon its roots, like scro- 
fulous tumours. The water flgwort or 
betony, common flgwort, balm-leaved flg- 
wort, and yellow flgwort, are the British 
types of the genus. 

Scro'tal Hernia. Protrusion of any 
of the contents of the abdomen into the 
scrotum. 

Scuo'tum, Lat. quasi scroteum a leather 
coat. Bursa testtum, the bag containing 
the testes. 

Scrub'btone. A provincial name for a 
species of calcareous sandstone, much 
used in some parts for sertibbing the sur- 
faces of hewn stones, flag-floors, flights 
of steps leading to a front door, &c. 

Scru'ple, Lat. scrupulus, dim. of scru- 
pus, a draught man. An apothecary- 
weight equal to the third part of a drachm. 
It is 20 grains Troy. 

Scud. In meteorology, clouds of a black- 
ish colour moving quickly through the 
atmosphere ; thus named by mariners. 
To scud, is to keep directly before the wind 
in a gale. 

Scull. A short kind of oar, two of 
which are used by one rower, one on each 
side of the boat. 

Sculp'ture, from sculpo, to carve. The 
art of carving stone, wood, or other solid 
substances, into statues and other orna- 
mental designs. Figures so cut are called 
sculptures, and casts taken from them are 
named models. 

Hcup'pers, 1 Channels made 

Scup'per-holbs. ) through the water- 
ways and sides of a ship, close to the up- 
per surface of the dock, to allow the water 
to run off. The leather pipe attached by 
scupper-nails to the mouth of the scuppers 


of the lower deck, to prevent the water 
from entering, is called the scupper hose, 
aud the mouths of the scuppers are occa- 
sionally stopped by scupper-plugs. The 
scupper-nails are simply broad-headed 
nails, and cover a large part of the sur- 
face of the hose. 

Scurf (Saxon). Small dry exfoliations 
of the cuticle, which form naturally on 
the scalp, and often take place after an 
eruption on the skin, a new cuticle being 
formed beneath during the exfoliation. 

Scur'vv, from scurf; srurry for scurfy. 
Scorbutus. A disease characterised by 
extreme debility, complexion pale and 
bloated, spongy gums, livid spots on the 
skin, breath offensive, cedematous swell- 
ings in the legs, hemorrhages, foul ulcers, 
foetid urine, and extremely offensive 
stools. Scurvy is found to prevail most 
commonly among sailors, and persons de- 
prived of due exercise, nourishing food, 
and excitement ; and exposed to a cold and 
moist atmosphere. "Whatever depresses 
the nervous energy predisposes to scurvy. 
Fruits containing a native acid, as 
oranges, lemons, &c., are the best pre- 
ventatives, after cleanliness, generous 
diet, and proper exercise of the body and 
mind. 

Scu'taue, Lat. scutagium, from scutum, 
a shield. In English history, a contribu- 
tion levied upon those who held lands by 
knight-service. It was originally a com- 
position for personal service, which the 
tenant owed to his lord, but afterwards 
had levied as an assessment. 

Hcu'tatk, Lat. scutum, a shield. In 
zoology, when a surface is protected by 
large scales. 

Scutella'ria. Bcull-cap. A genus of 
plants. Didynamia—Gymnospermia. Name 
from scutella, a cap, in allusion to the 
little concave appendage which crowns 
the calyx. Of 22 species all are peren- 
nial except one, and all are hardy plants. 
Two species are indigenous to Britain, 
the small and the common scull-cap, 
which last is very common in our hedges 
and ditches, and is used in medicine 
against a species of ague. 

Bcutibranch'iata. An order of mol- 
lusca : class Gasteropoda. Name from 
scutum and bronchus ; the shells being 
open, without any operculum and most 
of them without the slightest turbina- 
tion, so that they cover the animal, and 
particularly the branchial, in the manner 
of a shield. There are two genera, Haly- 
otis, Lin., and Fissurella, Lamouroux. 

Scu'tiporm, Lat. scutiformis, shield- 
like : scutum, a shield, and/bt-ma, likeness. 

Scut'tlk. 1. Bax. scutel , scuttel, a dish. 
A broad shallow basket ; also a receptacle 

for coals. 2. Sax. scyttel, a bolt or bar , 

a small hatchway or opening in the deck 
of a ship, large enough to admit a man, 
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; and with a lid to cover it, also a like 
| hole in the Bide of a ship, and through the 

covering* of her hatchwayB, &c. 3. To 

scuttle a ship is to sink it by cutting 
scuttles or holes in the bottom to admit 
the water. 

Scut'tle-butt, 1 A butt or cask having 

Scut'tle-cask. j a square piece cut out 
of its bilge, and lashed upon the deck of a 
, ship : its use is to hold fresh water. 

! Scc'tum Sobies'ki. Sobieski’s shield. 
A constellation formed by Hevelius; 7 
stars. 

j Scyl'la. A rock opposite to the whirl- 
pool Charybdis. It was reckoned very 
i formidable among the ancient mariners, 
J but has few terrors for modern sailors. 

Scyph'iform, Lat. scyphiformts, goblet- 
shaped. Applied to the fructification of 
some lichens. 

Scv'phcs, fxvtyv;, a cup. The cup of a 
narcissus ; in It chens, a dilatation of the 
podetium. 

Scythe. In agriculture, an instrument 
for mowing. It consists of a thin bent 
steel blade, of about 34 feet in length, 
i joined nearly at right angles to a sued, 6 
j or 8 feet long, on which are two handles 
I by which the mower wields the in- 
j strument. 

j Scytodkp'bic, Gr. trxvrodi^ixot , from 
axvroSf^ist, to tan; trxuroe, a hide, and 
St'J/iai, to soften. Appertaining to the 
business of a tanner. S. principle, tan- 
nin ; S. acid, gallic acid. 

Ska, Sax. see. 1. In geography, a large 
body of water, nearly inclosed by land, 
as the Mediterranean. Seas are properly 
branches of the ocean, and upon the level 
of the ocean ; lakes arc large bodies of 
water inland, situated above the level of 
the ocean ; (2.) The terra sea in the plural, 
seas, is often used as a general name for 
I the ocean, as “ on the high seas," mean- 
i lng— in the open ocean, the highway of 
| nations , (3.) <S«* among seamen is often 
i employed to denote a billow, as, “ the 
vessel shipped a sea," and also the swell 
of the ocean in a tempest, or the direc- 
I tion of the waves, as, “the ship was 
I logged with a strong sea a-head.’’ 

1 8ka-Adder. A fish, the fifteen-spined 
stickleback (Oasterostcus sptnachta, Cuv.) 

, 8ea-Anbm'ony. The animal flower. 

Sex-belts. The sweet fucus ( Fucus 
I eaecharinus), which grows upon stones 
1 and rocks by the sea-shore, is so called 
j from the resemblance of its leaves to a 
i belt or girdle. 

j Sba-boat. A term applied (with the 
] epithet good or bad) to a vessel, as respects 
her qualities in bad weather. 

Sba-bream. Bed Giltbe&d. A fish ; the 
1 Magellan centrodontus, Cut. Yarr. Its 
| length about 15 inches. Found plentifully 
f in the Mediterranean. 


Ska-cabbage, ( An indigenous peren- 

Sea-colkwobt. j Dial plant, the Crambe 
mar i tuna. 

Sea-calf. The common seal. The Phoca 
vitulina, Lin. 

Sea-chart. A marine map, on which 
the line of the shore, isles, shoals, har- 
bours, &c., are delineated. The term is 
unnecessary, as we now use the word 
chart for a representation of the sea-coast, 
soundings, &c., and map tor a represen- 
tation of the land. 

Sea-cow. 1 A mammiferous animal, 
the Tnchecus rosmarus, Lin., which in- 
habits the Arctic seaB and attains a 
length of 20 feet. It is sought after for 

its oil and tusks. 2 A name common 

to the dugong, called also siren, maid of 
the sea, &e. , and the manati (the laman- 
ttns of the French), called also mermaids, 
tritons, &c. See Manatus and Halicohe. 

Sea-cor'morant. The great black- 
backed gull: (Lams marmus, Lin.). The 
name is also applied to the common gull 
(L. cyanorhynchus , Meyer), and the sea- 
crow (L. glaucus, Lin.). 

Sea-devil. Devil-fish or fishing-frog. 
The Lophius piscatorius, Lin. Cuv. Yarr., 
called also toad fish, wide-gnpo, mirring, 
and angler, by Pennant. This fish attains 
a length of 5 feet, but it is rarely caught 
of that size : average length 24 to 3 feet. 
It bears a close resemblance to a frog in 
the tadpole state ; and the long filaments 
on the upper and anterior part of the 
head, with which it seizes its prey, have 
procured it some of the names which it 
bears : while its ugliness and voracity 
have procured it some others. It is found 
in all the seas of Europe, and is particu- 
larly common round the British coasts. 

Its flesh is reckoned good 2 The name 

sea-devil is also given In the West Indies 
to a colossal ray or skate, 15 feet in length 
exclusive of the tail. 

Sea-eel. The conger-eel. 

Ska-grass. An aquatic species of rup- 
pia, which grows chiefly on the sea- 
shores. 

8ea-gitll. A name common to several 
species of the gull. See Lauus. 

Sea-hare. A name common to the 
species of the gasteropoda of the genus 
Aplysia, Lin., but denotes particularly the 
A. fasciata, Lin., and A. punctata , Cuv., 
common in the European seas. See Ap- 
lysia. 

Sea-horse. 1. A fish, the Syngnathus 
hippocampus, Lin. 2. A name some- 

times given to the Hippopotamus, or 
Miver-horse, and the Walrus, or Morse. 

Seal. 1. In zoology, the common name, 
or the species of the genus Phoca, Lift., 
all of wnich are amphibious animals. 
The best known are the common Seal, or 
Phoca wtulina, Lin., very common in 
Europe , the Monk, or PA. monachus, Gm. 
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from 10 to 12 feet In length, found among 
the Greeian and Adriatic Islands ; the 
Elephant Seal, or Ph. leonina, Lin., from 
20 to 25 feet in length, common in the 
southern latitudes of the Pacific Ocean, 
where it constitutes an important object 
of the fisheries ; the Sea-lion, or Ph. 
jubata, Gm , from 15 to 20 feet in length, 
common also in the Pacific Ocean. There 

are other species. See Phoca. 2. In 

Gem sculpture, a stamp cut on stone, ca- 
pable of impressing any soft substance. 

Sealed Earth Sigillata terra. An 
old name for medicinal earths, which 
were made up into cakes, and stamped or 
sealed. 

Seal'ino-wax, Ger. sie.gellack The wax 
used to seal letters, legal documents, &c. 
It is composed of gum-lac, and resin, 
coloured with some pigment, as ver- 
milion, verditcr, ivory-black, &c. 

Sea- lion. A name given by Steller, 
Pernetty, and others, to a large species 
of seal, the Phoca jubata, Gm. Sec Seal 
and Oytak. 

Seams. The spaces between the edges 
of planks. In geology, thin layers which 
separate thicker strata. 

Sea-maid. Another name of the Du- 
gong. See Halicork. 

Ska- moss. A name common to the 
Conferva rupestrts and the CoraUina offici- 
nalis. 

Ska-nbed'le. Another name of the 
Gar-iish, or Gar. See E3ox. 

Sba-net'tle. Another name of the 
Sea-anemone. 

Sea-oak. The Fucus vesiculosus ; called 
also Sea - wrack, and Bladder - wrack 
When burned in the air it yields the 
black powder known as vegetable ethiops. 

Sea-on’ion. The Scilla maritima. 

Ska-ot'tfr. The Mustela lutris, Lin., 
a species of otter, nearly double the size 
of the European species , its blackish vel- 
vet fur is highly valued, and, to obtain it, 
the English and Russians hunt the animal 
throughout the northern parts of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Sea-perch. Another name of the 
Bass ( Labrar lupus, Cuv. and Yarr ), but 
placed by Linn6 in the genus Prrca. 

8ba-fike. Another name of the Gar- 
fish. 

Search War'rant. In law, a grant 
made by a justice of the peace to search 
for stolen goods, on the oath of a credible 
witness. 

Bka-roc'ket. In botany, a name com- 
mon to the Cakile maritima, an indige- 
nous annual plant, and the several 
species of the genus malcomia (q v \ 

8ba-su,i. Chloride of sodium obtained 
by evaporation of sea- water. 

Sea-ser'pent. An enormous marine 
serpent, said to have been seen frequently 
on the coasts of America Its existence, 


however, is at present doubtful ; though 1 
there is certainly no physical impossibility . 
standing in thp way of that existence. 

Iska hick'ness An intense nausea, with 
violent retching, which varies in respect , 
to duration in different persons upon i 
their first going to sea, and which seems • 
to arise from a depressing effect upon the i 
biain, produced by the motion of the 
vessel The only remedy for It is to lie > 
perfectly still with the head low. 

8ea-swai/i.ow. A name common to j 
the Terns, (sec Stern 0, derived from 
their long and pointed wings, and their 
forked tail, which render their flight and 
carriage analogous to those of the swal- 
lows. 

Sea-o'nicorn. The Narwhal. 

Hea-ur'chin. SccEiuincs. 

Sebaceous, from sebum, suet; suety. 
Applied to glands which secrete a suety 
humour , and also to the matter secreted. 

Slbac'ic Acid. Acid of suet (sebum) 
obtained by distilling tallow, and agita- 
ting the product in boiling water. It 
crystallises, from its boiling aqueous solu- 
tions, in white needles having a pearly 
lustre. It is destitute of taste and smell. 

Skia'ie. ltye. A genus of gramineous 
plants. Tnandria — JJujynta. Name ac- 
cording to De Tlieis, from Celtic segal, 
from sega, a sickle, whence seges, the 
Latin appellation of all grain that is 
reaped with sickles. There are two spe- 
cies, the S. cereale, an annual, which af- 
fords the rye-corn, bo valuable ns a bread- 
corn in some parts ; and the S. cornutum, 
a biennial, which affords tho medicinal 
poison called ergot oj i ye. 

Se'( ant, Lut. secant, , from seco, to cut 
In geometry, a term sometimes used to 
denote a line which cuts any other what- 
ever , in a more restricted sense, it may 
be defined a right line cutting a curve , 
but m its most common received sense, it 
is a right line cutting a circle. In tn- 
.j, gonometry, a se- 
■® cant implies a 
right line A B 
drawn from the 
centre of a circle, 
which, cutting 
the circumfer- 
ence, proceeds till it meets another right 
line, which is a tangent to the same cir< le. 

Skip'ders. In Scotland , a numerous 
body of prcsbj terinns. who seceded from 
tho established church, about 1733. 

Sec'ond The sixtieth part of a minute 
of time or of a degiee • an hour is divided 
into 60 minutes, and each minute into 00 ' 
seconds, a degree is in like manner di- ' 
vided into 60 minutes, and eaeli minute 

into 60 seconds 2 In music, an inter j 

val of a conjoint degree, being the differ- 
em-c between anj sound and the nearest 
sound, above or below it | 

3 k 1 
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8fc'ondary. 1. In geology , an epithet for 
those strata, rocks, or formations, begin- 
ning with the ehulk, and ending with the 
graywacke, at the former the tertiary 
strata begin, and at the latter the pri- 
mary formations terminate. 2. In as- 

tronomy, the secondary circles or secondaries 
are those circles which pass through the 
poles of any of the great circles of the 
sphere, perpendicular to the plant's of 

these circles. 3. Secondary qualities of 

bodies are those which are inseparable 
from them, hut which proceed from casual 
circumstances, such as colour, taste, 
odour, &c.— 4. Secondary planets. See 

Satellites. 6. Secondary quills, in 

birds, are the large feathers of the wing, 
which arise from the bones of the fore- 
arm. 

Secretary, Fr. secretaire, from Lat. 
secretus, secret. A person employed by a 
public body, a company, or an individual, 
to write orders, letters, dispatches, re- 
cords, &c., &c. Thus legislative bodies 
have secretaries, ambassadors have secre- 
taries. The Secretary of State in Britain 
is a high officer of the crown, who con- 
ducts the affairs of a particular depart- 
ment of the government. There are three 
principal secretaries of state : the Secre- 
tary for Home Affairs, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

Secre'tion, Lat. secretio, from secretus. 
A function in a living body, arranged by 
physiologists under the head of natural 
actions. It is by this function that a part 
of the blood escapes from the organs of 
circulation, and diffuses itself without or 
within, either preserving its chemical 
properties or dispersing, after its elements 
have undergone another order of combi- 
nations. 

Sec'tile, Lat. sccMts, that may be easily 
i cut. A term used in mineralogy, to de- 
note a character standing midway be- 
tween malleable and brittle : the mineral 
being cut with a knife, the particles do 
not fly off in splinters. Soapstone is a 
sec tile mineral. 

Sfc'tion, Lat. sectio, from seco, to cut , 
a part cut off. 1. Thus in writings and 
books, a distinct part oj* portion, often 

called & paragraph, or article. 2. In 

geometry, a side or surface appearing, of a 
body or figure cut byanos.er, also the 
place where lines or surfaces cut each 
other.— -3. A section of a building, ma- 
chine, or engine, la a view as if cut down 
the middle, showing the construction or 
disposition of the interior. This kind of 
drawing is called sciagraphy. 

SEc'Tro Plakog'haphy. A method of 
laying down the section of engineering 
works upon the plan recently Introduced 
by Mr. Macneil, and required by the 
standing orders of the House of Commons, 


for all proposed railways. &c. It is per- 
formed by using the line of direction laid 
down on the plan as a datum-line, the 
cuttings being plotted on the upper part, 
and the embankments upon the lower 
part of the line. 

Sec'tor, Lat. from seco, to cut. 1. In 
geometry, the space be- 
a tween two radii and 

the part of the cir- 
jr x. cumference which 

/ they include: it is a 

/ \ mixed triangle, formed 

I £ ] by two radii ac and 

\ v J be, and an arc ab, of 

\ J the circle of which 

\ / they are radii. 2. 

A mathematical in- 
strument so marked with lines of sines, 
tangents, secants, chords, &c., as to lit all 
radii and scales. It is used for finding 
the proportions between quantities of the 
same kind. It is founded on the fourth 
proposition of the sixth book of Euclid, 
which proves that similar triangles have 

their homologous sides proportional. 

3 An instrument for determining the 
zenith distances of stars passing within 
a few degrees of the zenith. 

Sec'ular Games weie festivals cele- 
brated at Rome, every hundredth year; 
but frequently much oftener. 

Held lariza'tion (Lat.). The appropria- 
tion of church property to secular uses. 

Secular Refrigeration. The peri- 
odical cooling and consequent consolida- 
tion of the crust of the globe. 

Secun'dine. 1. In botany, the outer- 
most but one of the enclosing sacs of the 
ovulum, immediately resting upon the 
priminc. 2. In zoology, the foetal mem- 

branes are so called. 

Sfcun'dum Ar'tem. According to art, 
or the rules of art. A term used in medi- 
cal prescription, and denoted by the let- 
ters S. A., which are usually affixed when 
the making up of the recipe requires 
great care or skill. 

Securif'era, Lat. from securt*, a hatch- 
et, and fero, to bear. Hatchet-bearcrs: a 
family of Hymenopterous Insects com- 
posed of two tribes, the Tenthredimee or 
saw-flies, and the Urocerata, Lat., form of 
the genus Sirer, Lin. They take the 
family name from the females being pro- 
vided w ith a peculiarly formed and ser- 
rated ovipositor, which they use In pre- 
paring a place to deposit their eggs fn. 

Sbcu'riform ,Lat. securiformis, hatchet- 
shaped- secuns, a hatchet, and forma. 
Applied to leaves, &c. 

Sbd'ativk, from sedo, to assuage. A 
term applied, adjectively and substan- 
tively, to medicines or other means which 
diminish the animal energy, without de 
stroying life. 

8k Defen den 'do. In defending himself. 
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The plea of a person Charged with murder, 
who alleges that he committed the act in 
his own defence. 

Sedge. 1. An aquatic plant, the Irit 
psendacorus .-— —2 The sedge bird or reed 
bunting {Sylvia phragmttis), a species of 
warbler which builds its nest on the sedgy 
banks of rivers. 

Sed'litz Fov/ders. These consist of 
two different kinds of powders, one of 
which is wrapped in blue paper, and 
the other in white, in order to distinguish 
them: one consists of a mixture of tarta- 
rate of soda 3»j .and bi carbonate of soda, 
vl.) , the other consists of tartaric acid, 
Xxxv grs., these are dissolved in water, 
the former in about a pint, and the latter 
in a wine-glassful, and the solutions are 
then mixed, and the draught taken dur- 
ing effervescence. These powders take 
their name from a supposed resemblance 
of ingredients to the celebrated saline 
mineral waters of SedUtz, SuidhU, or 
Sejdschutz, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Saatz. The Scdlitz water is, j 
however, a solution of sulphate of mag- 
nesia (Epsom salt), sulphate of soda 
(blauber’s salt), and sulphate of lime, 
with some carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia and resinous mat ter. Thi^w ater is 
reckoned highly medicinal. Jja 

Se'nuH. Stone-crop. An ’extensive 
genus of plants. Decandi ta — Pentagyma. 
Name from sedo, to assuage, because it 
allays inflammation. There are eleven 
speucs Indigenous to Britain, among 
which are the wall-pepper, English stone- 
crop, and common orpine. They arc all 
perennial plants. 

Seed, Sax wed. The substance, ani- 
mal or vegetable, which nature prepares 
for the reproduction and conservation of 
the species. The seeds of plants are a 
deciduous part, containing the rudiments 
of a new vegetable, and in some cases 
constitute the fruit or valuable part of 
the plant, as in the case of esculent 
grain, sometimes also the seeds arc in- 
closed in the fruity as in apples, melons, 
&<\ The seed-bud of a plant is called the 
grrmen (q. v.) , the seed-umts are the anlli 
{see AaiL, Aaillub) , the seed lobes are 
cotyledons ( see Cotyledon), and the seed- 
vessels are termed pericarps (see Pericarp). 

See'uno, from Fr. scellcr , to seal. In 
falconry, the running of a thread through 
the eyelids of a hawk, when first taken, 
to prevent her swing well, and thereby 
to prepare her to endure the hood. 

Sfi/oar (written also saggar). The cy- 
lindrical case of fire-clay, in which fine 
stone- ware is inclosed while being baked 
in the kiln. 

Seo'hol. A Hebrew vowel-point, 
marked thus * . ’ and indicating the sound 
of a in men. 


Seg ment, Lat, seymentum, from seco, to 

cut. 1. A part cut off. 2. In geometry, 

that part of a circle contained between a 
chord AB and an arc ACB of the circle, 
or so much of the 
circle us is cut oil 

by the chord. J. 

The segment of a 
Where is a part of a 
sphere, terminated 
by a portion of its 
surface, and a plane 
which cuts it off, 
passing somewhere out of the centn*, 
being more properly called the section of 
a sphere. 

Skoukg a'ta., Lat. from segrego, to set 
apart. 1. In malacology, the name of a 
family of molluscs : order Acephala nuda, 
The family comprises those genera in 
which the individuals which compose 
them are insulated, and without any mu- 
tual organic connection {Vinner). 2 

In botany, applied as an ad- 
jective to the last order of 
the class Syngenosia, older 
Polygamia sigregata, ill 
which the flowers are 
doubly compound, each flo- 
ret or assemblage of florets 
having a partial cal) x. 
There is no British type. 

Segue, It , it follows. In 
music, prefixed to a move- 
ment which is immediately 
to follow the last note of the preceding 
movement. 

Seig'nioraoe. 1. An old prerogative 
by which the English kings claimed a 
portion of the gold and silver brought iri 
the mass to the mint to be exchanged for 

coin. 2 The term is sometimes used 

to denote the right or authority ot n 
seigneur or lord of a manor, but this is 
now usually written seigniory. 

Keig'niory. In Lower Canada, the right 
of feudal superiority in real estate 

.Seismow'eteu, Or., from anr/joef, an 
earthquake, an instrument for measui ing 
the shock of earthquakes and other con- 
cussions. 

Sei'zin, Fr. taiitne. In law, possession. 
This is of two sorts • seizin m fact imply- 
ing actual possession, and seizin in law, 
implying that something is done which 
the law accounts possession or seizin, as 
enrolment, or when the lands descend to 
an heir, but he has not yet entered upon 
them. In this ease the law regards the 
heir as seized of the estate, and should 
any other take possession he is a disseisor. 

Sejant. In heraldry, applied to a 
boast in a sitting posture. Sejant ram- 
pant, sitting with the fore-feet lifted up. 

Sklen'ic Acid. An acid discovered in 
1827 by MitclierUch. It lias not yet been 
isolated. Its aqueous solution may bo 
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concentrated by evaporation till Its tem- 
perature reaches 536°, but if the process 
be carried further, oxygen gas is evolved, 
and the acid is changed to the solenious. 
It forms seleniate s with salifiable bases. 

Sele'niet. A compound formed by the 
union of selenium with a metallic base. 
The best known is aelmiettcd hydrogen , a 
gaseous compound, which bears a strong 
analogy to sulphuretted hydrogen, but it 
acts with greater energy. 

Sblk'nious Acid. A volatile and crys- 
tallisable acid, formed by burning sele- 
nium in oxygen gas, or by heating it in 
nitric or nitro-muriatic acid. It was for- 
merly called aelentc and. 

8f.de'nio-('ya.n , oofn. A compound of 
selenium and cyanogen, discovered by 
Berzelius. It has not yet been obtained 
in a separate state. 

Sel'enite, Gr. ffthnsirns. 1- A sub- 
species of sulphate of lime of two varie- 
ties, massive and acicular. 2. A com- 

pound of selenious acid with a base. 

Skle'niom, from enhrivvh the moon. A 
metalloid principle, obtained by Berze- 
lius from the pyrites of Fahlun, and which 
from its chemical properties he places be- 
tween sulphur and tellurium. It has, 
however, more properties in common 
with the former than with the latter sub- 
stance. Selenium, after being fused and 
slowly cooled, is of a blueish-grey colour, 
with a glistening surface, but it is of a red- 
dish-brown when quickly cooled, and has 
a distinct metallic lustre. It is brittle, 
but not hard, and has a tendency to as- 
sume a crystalline form. Sp. gr. 4 3, 
melting point, 225° F., but assumes a 
pasty consistency at 212°. 

Selku'cidjk. In chronology, the Ryro- 
Macedonian era : a computation of time 
commencing from the establishment of 
the Seleucidse, a race of Grecian kings, 
which reigned in Syria as successors of 
Alexander the Great, the Jewish rab- 
bins call it the era of contracts, and the 
Arabs the era of two horns. It began 
me. 310? 

Self-act'ing. A term applied to se- 
veral automatic contrivances for super- 
seding the manual labour which was pre- 
viously necessary to manage a machine 
of the same nature. 

Selt'zer Water. A mineral water of 
, Neider Seltzer, a place in Germany, about 
| ten miles from Frankfort-on- the-Maine. 

, I’ contains muriate of soda, carbonates of 
' magnesia, soda, lime, and a large quantity 
of free carbonic acid. 

8el'vage, 1 Dutch, zelf-kant, self-bor- 
I Sei/vedge. ) der. In manufactures, the 
I edge of cloth where it is closed by com- 
I plicating the threads. 

] Semaphore, oyux , sign, and 
I I bear. A telegraph. 


Seme' (Fr.), sown. In heraldry, strewed 
with figures, as stars and the like. 

Semecar'pob. The Marking-nut tree. 
A genus. Pentandria — Trigynu *. Name 
from tn/xuom, to mark, and xx^rog, a 
fruit, on account of the use that is made 
of its nut in the East Indies, to mark 
table-linen and articles of apparel. The 
S anacardium was supposed to be the tree 
which affords the Malacca bean ; which, 
however, is the produce of the Anacar- 
dium Indicum. 

Rkmeiot'ics, from relies, a sign. That 
part of medicine which considers the 
signs of disease. It comprehends diagnosis 
and prognosis. 

Se'men Apjow'aen. Adjowan seed. 
A seed, the produce of the Ammi copticum, 
imported from India. It is used in me- 
dicine for its exciting and carminative 
virtues. 

Sem'i. A Latin prefix signifying half. 
It answers to the Greek hemt, and French 
detnt. 

Sem'i-arians. In church history, a branch 
of Anans who, in appearance, condemned 
the errors of Arms, but acquiesced in some 
of his principles, disguising them under 
milder terms. Thus, they admit the Son 
to be like the Father by a peculiar pri- 
vilege, 

Sem'i breve, from semi and breve. In 
music, a note of half the duration or time 
of the breve. It is equal to two minims, 
or four crotchets, or eight quavers. 

Slm'holon, from semi and colon. In 
grammar, a point marked thus (,), de- 
noting a pause in reading greater than 
the comma, and of less duration than the 
colon, and of half the duration of tho 
period. 

RbMicti'mcAt Parabola. In analysis, 
a curve of the second order, defined by tho 
equation y m -ax'. It is the e volute of 
the common parabola. 

8 em i-di apa'son , from semi and diapason 
In music, an imperfect octave. 

Semi-di apen'te, from semi and diapente. 
In music, an imperfect fifth. 

Semi-diatei'saron, from semi and dia- 
tessaron. In music, an imperfect fourth. 

Semi-di'tone, from semi, for he mi, and 
ditone. In music, a lesser third, having 
its terms as 6 to 5. 

Skmi-flob'culose, Lat. sem\floscutosus. 
In botany, a compound flower is so desig- 
nated, when its florets have the limb of 
the corolla produced in a ligulato shape 
on the outer side only. The dandelion 
and hawkweed are examples. 

Semi-met'al. An old name for such 
metals as are not malleable ; e.g. bismuth, 
arsenic, nickel, antimony, zinc, cobalt, 
manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, ura- 
nium, &c. 

Semimin'ima. In music, a half- minim, 
or crotchet. 
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Sem'ihal Leaves. The leaves of a 
plant which first sprout forth from the 
sown seeds. 

Srmi-o'pal. A variety of opal. Colours 
white, grey, green, red, brown, blue, 
rarely yellow. 

Semi-or'dinate. In conic sections, a line 
drawn at right angles to, and bisected by, 
the axis, and reaching from one side of 
the section to the other. 

Bemipai/matk, Lat. semi, half, and 
pnlmn, hand. In zoology, when the toes 
are connected by a web extending only 
half their length. 

Sbmi-pei v'oians. In ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a sect retaining some of the doctrines 
of Folagius. 

Bemi-pro'tolite The name given by 
Kirwan to minerals partaking of the na- 
ture of primary and secondary rocks- 
;r£<wre?, first, and Xttioc, stone. It ought 
to be hemiprototile 

Bi.mi-quad'ra-pk, 1 An aspect of the pla- 

Skmi-uuar'tili:. / nets, when distant 
from each other half a quadrant. 

k*mi-uoa'ver. In music, a note of half 
the duration of the quaver. 

Bemi-qu itFtile. An aspect of the pla- 
nets, when distant from each other half 
of the quintile, or 36°. 

8EMi-sE\'riLE. An aspect of the pla- 
nets, when distant from each other the 
twelfth part of a circle, or 30». 

Sem'ibospiuo (It.). In music, a small 
pause, equal to the eighth part of a bar 
in common time. 

Brn'i-TONE In music, half a tone ; an 
interval of sound, us between t»» and fa 
in the diatonic scale, which is only half 
the distance of the interval between ut 
and re, or sol and la. It is the smallest 
interval admitted in modern music. 

Bem'i- vowel. In grammar, a half- 
vowel ; an articulation which is accom- 
panied with an imperfect sound, as l, m, 
n, which do not demand a total occlusion 
of the mouth. 

SEMNopiTHK'crs. The generic name 
given by F Cuvier to certain monkeys, 
which differ from the long- tailed monkeys 
(Cercoptthecus, Erxl .), only by having an 
additional small tubercle on the lost of the 
inferior molares. They inhabit eastern 
countries. The best known is the Simio 
nemeeus, Lin , remarkable for its lively 
and varied colouring. It inhabits Cochin 
China. The S. nasica, Lin., of Jiorneo, is 
remarkable for the extraordinary form of 
its nose. 

Sempervi'rbnt, Lat. sempervirens, ever- 
green. Applied to plants whose leaves are 
permanent throughout one, two, or more 
years. 

Sempervi'vtjm. The House Leek. An 
extensive genus of plants Vodccandrta — 
Dodecagynia. Name from tempo , al ways, 
and vivo , green. The British type is the 


common house-leek, or sengreen (5. tec- 
torum),a perennial. 

Semun'cia. a Iloman coin, one twenty- 
fourth of the Homan pound. 

Sen'ate, Lat. senatus, assembly of elders. 
The deliberative assembly of the Homan 
people. In many modern republics, the 
upper house of the national assembly has 
been so culled. 

Sev'eca-root, 1 The root of the rattle- 

Ben'kqa-root. J snake milk-wort (Poly- 
gala Senega), formerly much esteemed as 
a specific against the poison of the rattle- 
snake. It is used in decoction. Set 
Senega. 

Bkne'cio. Groundsel. An extensive 
genus of plants. Syngenesia — 1‘olygamta 
superflua. Name from senesco, to grow I 
old, because it has a greyish down upon 
it like the heard of an old man. There are 
nine species natives of Britain, among 
which are the common, wood, and 
squalid groundsel, the common and the 
marsh ragwort, or Ht. Jaraes’s-wort, and 
the bird’s-tongue— -all herbaceous plants. 

Ben'eoa. A plant, a species of polygala, 
so named because the Seneca or bene- 
gaw Indians use it against the bite of 
the rattlesnake. See Beni ca-koot. 

Skn'eoal Gum. See Acacia and Gum. 

Ken'rschai,. A French title, answer- 
ing to that of high steward in England. 

Hen'na. In the materia medica, the 
leaves of the Cassia senna, an annual 
plant, which grows plentifully, (and 
best), in the valleys of Nubia, where it 
is called Ahyreyga, It groWR also in 
Arabia, and is imported thence into India, 
under the name of SUna , and is imported 
from Calcutta and Bombay under the 
name of East India senna. 

Bi'nha'tion. When an impression made 
on the extremity of a nerve is communi- 
cated to the sensorium. so as to excite 
the consciousness of the mind, it is called 
a sensation. When the impression is made 
by the action of a foreign body on an ex- 
ternal part, It is called an external sensa- 
tion , when it proceeds from some change 
taking place within the living system, 
and arising from its own actions, it is an 
internal sensation. There are, however, 
sensations belonging to neither of these 
classes. The vehicles of impressions 
giving rise to sensations, are the nerves: 
the organs by which they are primarily 
received, are termed the organs ot the 
senses. See Senses. 

Sen'ses. The channels of communica- 
tion by which the mind derives the ma- 
terials of thought from the external 
world, and the exercise of which depends 
on the property of sensibility, modified by 
particular organs to especial ends. Man 
is usually considered to be endowed with 
five senses: sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch. To these Dr. Thomas Browne, I 
3x3 1 
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late Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh, has added a sixth, muscular 
sense, by which the individual takes 
cognizance of the action of his own mus- 
cles. This appears, however, to be re- 
ferable to the sense of touch. Some 
powers of the mind, as imagination, the 
passions, &c., have been termed internal 
senses. 

Sensibil'ity. That faculty of living 
parts by which they are capable of re- 
ceiving impressions, and increase, dimi- 
nish, alter, and suspend their actions 
Bensihility is usually divided into animal 
sensibility , which gives rise to sensations, 
and organic sensibility, which calls into 
action the organic contractility. 

Sensitive Plant The Mimosa scnsi- 
tiva. A biennial plant of Brazil, &c. The 
leaves shrink from the touch, and fall on 
being slightly touched. 

I Senso'rium. The Brain. The common 
centre at which all the impressions of 
the senses are received. 

Sensualism. In philosophy, the theory 
winch resolves all our mental acts into 
various modifications of mere sensation 
I Sen'tence, Lat. sentenha, from sentto, 
to think. In law , a judgment pronounced 
i bj a court or judge upon a criminal 
Strictly, sentence is only used for the 
declaration of judgment against one con- 
victed of a crime. In ctvtl cases, the 
decision of the court is called a judg- 
ment. 

Hentico'sie. The name of an order of 
plants in the Natural Method of Linnl, 
tonsisting of such as are thorny {senti 
coins), or resemble the bramble, rose 
I bush,&e. 

I Sen'tinel. Sentry. Fr. senlinelle, from 
i Lat. sentio, to perceive. A soldier set out 
| to watch and guard a place against sur- 
| prise, by giving notice of approach of 
I danger. 

Sen'za, (It.). In music, a prefix meaning 
without; as eenza sttomenti, without 
instruments. 

1 Se'pal. A word invented by botanists 
1 to distinguish the parts of the calyx from 
those of the corolla. 

1 Separatists. A religious sect which 
( originated in Dublin in 1803. 

SeParatori , Lat. separalorium, from 
separo. 1. A chemical vessel for sepa- 
rating essential parts of liquids. 2. A 

1 surgical instrument for separating the 
. pericranium from the skull. 

Sf'pia. 1. The Cuttle-fish. A genus of 
cephalopodouB molluscs, comprehending, 

, according to Linn6, the Argonauta, Lin., 

, and the Septa, Lam. This last is the 
! cuttle-fish, properly so called. It is dia- 
1 tiuguished by two long arms, and a fleshy 
j fin, extending along the whole length of 
each side of the sac. The shell is oval, 
thick, convex, and composed of numerous 


and parallel calcareous laminae, united 
by thousands of little hollow columns, 
running perpendicularly from one to the 
other. This structure renders it friable, 
and causes it to be employed for polishing 

various sorts of work. 2 The ink of 

the cuttle-fish. This is a black juice, 
secreted by certain glands of the fish, and 
is ejected to darken the waters when it 
is pursued. One part of it is capable of 
rendering 1000 parts of water nearly 
opaque. It is used as a pigment. 

.Se'pium. The internal shell of the 
cuttle-fish. 

Sepi'arije, Lat. from sepes, a hedge. 
The name of an order of plants in Lin- 
nieus’s Natural Method, consisting of 
woody plants, which have a hedge-like 
appearance, with flowers, mostly thymus 
or panicle. 

Sepot's. The name given in the East 
Indies to the native infantry in the 
British service. They are about 200,000 
in number ? 

Sept. A clan: used of the races of 
families in Ireland. 

SLp'rA. In conchology, &c., plural of 
septum (q. v.). 

Septa'iua, Lat. from septa, partitions. 
Lenticular concretions of ferruginous 
clay, anciently named Helmont’s quoits 
(ludi Ilelmontn). They are intersected 
by veins of calc- spar, and when calcined 
and ground to powder form the excellent 
hydraulic cement called Parker’s cement, 

SEPrEM'BRisrs. The name given to the 
agents in the dreadful massacre, during 
the French Revolution, that took place 
in Paris on the 2nd September, 1792. 

Stp'tic, Gr. <r77?m*os, from < rviircu , to 

putrefy. 1. Relating to putrefaction. 

2 A substance having the power to pro- 
mote or produce putrefaction in bodies. 

Sept cage ^ima, Lat septuagesimus, se- 
ventieth. The third Sunday before Lent, 
or before duadragesima Sunday, supposed 
to be so called from its being about 70 
days before Easter. 

Sep'tuagint, Lat. septuaginta, seventy. 

A Green version of the Old Testament, so 
called because it was the work of 70 
(rather 72) translators. This translation 
is supposed to have been made in the 
reign and by the order of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. king of Egypt, about 270 years 
before Christ. 

Sep'ttjm, Lat. a partition, from septo , to 
separate. Applied in anatomy and natu- 
ral history. 1 The S. auris is the drum 
of the ear. The S. cerebelli is a process of 
the dura mater, dividing the cerebellum 
perpendicularly into two parts. The 8. 
cordis is a partition between the two ven- 
tricles of the heart. The S. luetdum is the 
thin and tender portion of the brain, di- 
viding the lateral ventricles from each 
other. The S. narium is the partition be- . 
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tween the nostrils. 2. The plates di- 

viding the chambers of multilocular shells 
are called septa. 

Se'uuence, Lat. sequentia. In music, a 
similar succession of chords. 

Seuuestra'tion, from low Lat. seques- 
tra, to sever. In law, the act of separating 
a thing in controversy from the possession 
of both parties, until the right he deter- 
mined. 

Sequin' (sometimes written sechin and 
cheqmn). A gold coin. That of Genoa is 
worth 9s. 5$d., those of Milan and Pied- 
mont are north 9i. 4 id., that of Naples is 
worth 6s. 7 id., that of Home is worth 9s 
3d , that of Tuscany the same, and that of 
Venice about a farthing more In Turkey 
the old sequin is worth 7s «d , whereas 
the sequin fondue ti is worth onlj 7s. Hid. 

Seragli'o. The palace of the Turkish 
| Sultan, in Constantinople. 

I St'aAi. A place of accommodation for 
I travellers in the East, thus named in 
India and Tartary , but the Turks call 
them Khans, and the Persians Caravan 
serais, which is the name commonly cm 
ployed in Europe. 

Ser'aphine. A musical wind instru- 
| merit of the organ species, adapted to the 
| size of a chamber. 

Srn'APHS. In the celestial hierarchy, the 
angels of the highest rank. 

Seram'kier. A Turkish general, or com- 
mander of land foices. 

Serena'de, Lat. serenus , clear. Origin- 
ally music performed m the open air on a 
serene evening, latterly, a nocturnal ex- 
hibition by gallants under the window of 
some favourite lady, the custom was for- 
merly common in Spain and Italy. 

8 Fur n a ta. A piece of music of a vocal 
description. 

8erl.e, Fr. serge, Sp rerga. It . sergia. 
A woollen quilted stuff of various kinds 
It is worked with four treddles. 

Km geant, Fr. serc/en t , 1 1 sergente. 1 . A 
lawyer of the highest 1 a nk, under a judge. 
— 2 Formerly this title was borne in 
J England by an officer answering to our 
! modern bailiff of the hundred , and also 
! by an officer whose business was to ut- 
tond on the king and the loid high stew- 
ard in court, to arrest traitors and other 
great offenders: the same is now called 

| Set geant-at-arms or mace. 3. At present, 

several petty officers have the name of 
I sergeant. 

I Hkk'iceous, Lat. sericeus, silky ; serictim, 
silk. Applied, in botany, to the fine down 
I of some plants. 

, Si'ries (Lat.), sequels; order; course. 

' 1. In chronology, &c., a continued succes- 
! sion of things of the same order, and 
| which have some relation or connection 
with each other 2. In analysts, a suc- 

cession of terms, or progress! re quantities, 

, connected togetlun by the signs plus and 


minus, and proceeding according to some 
law or determinate relation. See Pro- 
gression. 

Se'ron. A buffalo’s hide, used for pack- 
ing drugs, &c. 

Ser'penb. In astronomy, a northern 
constellation. 

Ser'pent. 1 . A venomous reptile. See 

8rupFNTiA and Ophidia.- 2. A musical 

bruss wind instrument, bass to the horns 
or cornets. 

8EBPENrA'*iA. L Thenameofagpnusof 
plants now distributed among the genera 
Arum, Anstoloi'hia, and Scnizoncra (q v ). 
2. The plant called snake-root, a spe- 
cies of Artstoloehia. 

Sf.rpenta'rjus, Lat. from serpens , a ser- 
pent. 1. In ornithology, the snake eater 
or secretary, an African bird of prey. It 
forms one of the divisions of the genus 
Mth us, Bceh. 2 In astronomy, a con- 

stellation of the northern hemisphere, 
named also Ophiurhus. 

Si rpkn'tia. Serpents. A family of rep- 
tiles of the order Ophidia Name from 
si rpo, to creep. The true serpents com- 
prise the genera without a sternum, and 
in which there is no vestige of shoulder, 
hut where the ribs still surround a gioat 
part of the circumference of the trunk, 
and where the body of each vertebra is 
still artu ulated by a convex surtaco to a 
cavity in the succeeding one. They are 
subdivided into two tribes, the Aniphis- 
btencs. lounded ou the genus Amphisbtena, 
Lin , and the «c» pente % or serpents properly 
so called. These again are divided into 
venomous and non-venomous : to the 
former belong the boa, anaconda, python, 
crotalus (rattlesnake), and viper. 

Skk'pkntine. A minerul of the mag- 
nesian family : the ophites or serpent stone 
of the ancients. It is usually of a green 
colour, with many tints (like a serpent’s 
skin) - sective, tough, and theretoio easily 
cut into ornamental forms. It sometimes 
forms whole rocks, as at Lizaid l’omt, in 
Cornwall It differs from hornblende in 
containing more magnesia and less iron 
When intermixed with patches of marble 
it constitutes the stone called verd c- an- 
tique. 

Si nri'cio In surgery , the ringworm or 
tetter, from sirpo, to creep See Herpes. 

Ser'pi la, a genus of Articulata, order 
Tubicola. Animal, a terebella , shell a tu- 
bular univalve, which twines round and 
covers stones, shells, and other submarine 
bodies. Species numerous. Their petrified 
remains are called serpuhtes, 

Kekra'nls The name of a genus of 
acanthopterygious hshes of the p<-reh 
family. The genus contains a vast number 
of species, and is divided into several sub- 
genera. 

Sek'iiai k. Lat. serratus, from terra, a 
saw. Toothed like a saw. 
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Skrrat'ula. The Saw-wort. A genus 
of perennial plants. Syngenesta-Folyga- 
mia eequalts. Name from errra, a saw, on 
account of its serrate leaves. There are 
three British types ; the common and the 
Alpine saw-wort, and the com or way 
thistle. 

Bkrrioor'nks. A family of pentamcrous 
coleoptera. Name from serra, a saw, and 
conm.ahorn ; the antenna?, with someex- ! 
ceptiontk being dentated either like a saw 
or a comb, or even like a fan, and in this 
respect are most developed in the males. 

Ser'rclate, Lat serrulatus, from ser- 
tula, a little saw. Minutely serrate. 

8ertui,a'ria. A genus of coralliferons 
polypi belonging to the family Tubular xa. 
The sertularia have a corneous stem, 
sometimes simple, but often ramous, on 
the sides of which are cells, extremely 
various in form, which are occupied by 
the polypi, all connected with a gelutinous 
stem, which traverses the axis, like the 
medulla of a tree. 

Se'rum, Lat., from serus, late. 1. The 

whey of milk. 2 The yellowish and 

somewhat greenish fluid which separates 
from the blood when cold and at rest. 

Ser'val. An animal of Malabar, of the 
feline tribe. It resembles the lynx in form 
and size, and the panther in spots. 

Servitor, Lat., from servto, to serve. 
In the University of Oxford , a student who 
attends on another for his maintenance 
and learning : called at Cambridge a sizer. 

Ses'ame, IThe Oily-grain. A genus 

Ses'amum. j of plants. Dxdynamta — An- 
gwspertma. Name grvierot.fj,rj, from an Egyp- 
tian root. The species are natives of 
India, &c. The S. orientate affords the 
seeds called oily-grain, which are much 
esteemed as an article of food. It is cul- 
tivated in South Carolina under the name 
of bene. 

SEs'AMoiD.from m trot art, sesamum, and 
likeness. Like the sesamum seed. 
Applied, in anatomy, to several parts, 
from their shape. 

Ses'uui. 1. A Latin prefix, signifying a 
whole and a half. In the doctrine of defi- 
nite proportion s, it is used to designate 
compounds in which an equivalent and a 
half of one ingredient combines with ano- 
ther ; e. g. tesqui-oxide, sesqui-carbonate 

2. In muttc, the term was used by the 

old masters, to distinguish different kinds 
ol measure. 

8e«quial't*r, from setqut, and alter, 
other. 1. In music, an organ-stop imply- 
ing a whole and a half. 2. In arith- 

metic, a ratio where one quantity contains 
another one time and half a time. Thus 

= li is a sesquialteral ratio. 

Szt'QtirroNE. In music, a minor third : 
an interval of three semitones. 


Sessile, Lat. sessilis, sitting close. Ap- 
plied, in botany, to parts of plants which 
are not elevated on any kind of stalk. 

Sks'sion, Court or. The supreme civil 
court of Scotland, having jurisdiction in 
all questions, of whatever nature. 

Session of Parliament. The period 
between its meeting and prorogation. 

Srs'tkucr, Lat. sestertius. A Homan 
coin, or denomination of money, in value 
the fourth of the denarius, and originally 
containing two asses and a half (about 2d.). 
The sesterhum, i. e. sestertium pondus, was 
two pounds and a half, or 250 denarii 
(about 81.). One qualification of the 
Roman knight was the possession of an 
estate worth 400,000 sesterces ; of the se- 
nator, 800,000 sesterces. 

Seta'ceous, Lat. sctaceus, bristly ; seta, a 
bristle. Applied to parts of plants, &c. 

Set'ikorm, Lat. setiformis, bristly , seta, 
a bristle, and form. Applied to parts of 
plants. 

Set-off, in law, is where the defendant 
acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff ’s 
demand, but sets up ademandof his own, 
to counterbalance it in whole or in part. 

Se'ion , Lat. setaceum, from seta, a 
bristle. In surgery, an artificial sinus 
made under the skin by means of an in- 
strument called the acton-needle, which 
carries with it a portion of thread or silk. 
The thread, which is of considerable 
length, is allowed to remain, and a new 
portion is drawn through daily, to keep 
up a constant irritation. In farriery, this 
operation is called rowelling. 

Se'tose, Lat. setosus, bristly, from seta, 
a bristle. Applied to parts of plants. 

Hette'e, from sit. 1. A sort of large 

easy chair. 2. A description of vessel 

used on the Mediterranean. It has two 
masts, one deck, a very long and sharp 
prow, and lateen sails. 

Set'ter. Among sportsmen, a dog that 
beats the field to start birds. 

Sett-off'. In architecture, the horizon- 
tal projections left in carrying up a wall, 
the thickness of which is diminished by 
steps. 

Skv'ewth. In music, an interval. 

Sexagss'ima, Lat. sexagesimus, sixtieth. 
The second Sunday before Lent, so called 
as being about the sixtieth day before 
Easter. 

Sexagesimal. Pertaining to the num- 
ber 60. Sexagesimal notation is the method 
of computing by sixties, as that which is , 
used in dividing degrees into minutes, 
and these into seconds. 

Sex'tant, from sextans, a sixth. 1 . An 
instrument much used in surveying, for 
measuring horizontal angles. Ills formed 
like the quadrant, except that it is only 
60 s , or the sixth part of the circle.—— 2. 
In aetronomy, a constellation of the south- 
ern hemisphere, containing 41 stars. 
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Hek'tile, Lat. sextilis, from sex, six. A 
term denoting the position of planets 
when distant from each other 60° or two 
signs: marked *. 

Sex'ton, Lat. sacnsta. A church officer, 
the keeper of holy things belonging to 
divine worship. 

Scx'ual Appertaining to the sexes. 
The sexual system of plants is that method 
of distinguishing plants, founded on the 
pans of fructification, invented by Lin- 
lneus. 

SronZATO. In music, an Italian term, 
denoting that the note over which it is 
placed must be struck with force. 

Sfuma'to, It , smoky. In painting, a 
style wherein the tints are so blended 
that the outline is scarcely perceptible. 

Sorafit'to, It., scratched. In painting, 
a style in which a white coat is laid upon 
a dark ground of stucco, and the shadows 
worked out. 

Shab'rack. A military term, of Hun- 
garian origin, used for the cloth furni- 
ture of a cavalry officer’s troop-horse. 

Shad. T waite shad. A migratory fish, 
the Alosa finta, Cuv. and Yarr. Ordinary 
size about 12 or It inches long. Inhabits 
the North Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Caspian Seas, and enters the 
rivers in spring to spawn. 

Shad'dock. The fiuit of the Citrus 
decumana or shaddock- tree , so named 
after the person who introduced it in the 
West Indies from China. 

Shaft. 1. Iu architecture, the shaft of a 
chimney is the stone or brick turret above 
the roof. The shaft of a King post is the 
part between the goggles. The shaft of a 
column is the part between the base and 

the capital. 2. In mutiny, a vertical 

sinking or well, excavated or dry, for the 
purpose of wot king and ventilating 
mines. The principal shaft is usuall> 

termed the engine-shaft. 3. In ma 

chmery, the term shaft is applied to a 
large axle. 

Shaorse'n, Fr. chagrin, Ger. schagrtn. 
A description of grained leather, prepared 
chiefly at Astracan in itussia, fiom the 
skins of horses, wild asses, and lamels 
It used formerly to be prepared from the 
skm of a species of squalus or hound-fish 
called shagree (?) 

Shah. A Persian title equivalent to king. 

Shake. 1. In nmsic, a trill. A rapid 
reiteration of two notes, comprehending 
an interval not greater than one whole 

tone, nor less than a semitone. 2 A 

fissure in timber, caused by its being 
dried too suddenly, or exposed to too 
great heat. Any timber when naturally 
full of clefts or slits is said to be shaky 

Sha’kers. In ecclesiastical history , a 
sect who arose in 1747, in Lancashire, 
being, it is said, a secession from the 
quakers. 


Shale, Germ, schale. 1. Slate clay. In- 
durated slaty clay. Shale is almost al- 
ways found among the coal measures. 
- — 2. Kpmmeridge coal is sometimes 
called bituminous shale : it Is a mixture 
of clay, bitumen, and carbon. 

Shalloon. In manufacture, a light 
woollen stuff, said to be named from 
ChAlons, in France. 

Siial'lop, Fr. chaloupe, Ger. sehaluppe. 

1. A small light ■vessel, with a small 
mainmast and foremast, with lug-sails. 

2. A description of large boat rigged 

like a schooner. 

Shai/lot, Fr. tchalotte. The Allium 
asealomeum ; a useful esculent root, pos- 
sessing all the virtues of garlic, with less 
pungency. 

Sham'anism. A general name for the 
religions of a number of barbarous tribes 
of the Finnish race. 

Shammy. Chamois leather. A kind of 
leather prepared from the skin of the 
chamois goat. See Chamois. 

Hhampoo'ino. A name in the East for 
a mode of relieving pain in the joints by 
friction. 

Sham'rocx. The name given in Ire- 
land to the three-leaved grass, or trefoil. 
The original shamrock, or rather shamroy, 
appears from old authors to have been the 
wood-sorrel, not the white clover which 
now bears the name. 

Shank'hn Sand. Lower greensand. A 
marine deposit of siliceous sands and 
sand-stones, of various shades of green, 
red, brown, yellow, grey, and white, with 
subordinate beds of chert and siliceous 
limestone. It forms the lowest member 
of the crptaceous group, intervening be- 
tween the gault above and the weald 
clay below. 

Shank painter. The rope or chain 
which passes round the shank of an 
anchor, and confines it to the ship’s bow. 

Sharp. 1 . In mtmc, a note artificially 
raised, a semitone, opposed to flat. 

2. The mark denoting a sharp, $ 

Shas'ter, A sacred book among the 

Hindoos, containing the 
dogmas of their religion. 
Shawm, | Ger. schalmeie, 
Shaim, j from a challen, 
to sound. A hautbois or 
cornet. This instrument 
was used in the sacred 
music of the Hebrews. 

Shears differ from scis- 
sors chiefly m being larger. 
The name sluars ought, 
perhaps, to be confined to 
such instrument ns that 
used for shearing sheep, in 
which the blades an* not 
a pin, us in the common 
1 scissors, but by a spring (as in the figure;, 
I and to those instruments where one ol 
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the blades is fixed and the other move- 
able, used in cutting iron plate, &c. 2. 

An instrument for raising weights. See 
Sheers. 

Shrar'watbr. A name of two birds. 
1. The Frocdlaria pujfinus, Lin., found on 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
2. The Larutniger, Lin., or black gull. 

Sheath. In botany, a name applied to 
a petiole, embracing the branch from 
which it springs, or to a rudimentary leaf 
which wraps round the stem. 

ShsathTncr In ship building, a sort of 
covering nailed all over the outside of a 
ship’s bottom, to protect the planks from 
the ravages of worms. Formerly, this 
sheathing consisted only of boards, tarred 
and payed over, but now copper is re- 
sorted to, not merely as a substitute, but 
as an additional covering. 

Sheavc. 1. The wheel contained in 

pulley-blocks. 2. A name given on 

railways worked by fixed engines to the 
friction-rollers or pulleys on which the 
rope is borne up. 

Sheer. 1. In nautical language, the lon- 
gitudinal curve or bend of a ship’s deck 

or sides. 2. The position in which a 

ship is sometimes kept at single anchor, to 
keep her clear of it. To break sheer is to 
deviate froth that position and risk foul- 
ing the anchor. 

Sheer-uuaught. In naval architecture, 
the side view or projection on the plane 
of the keel, on which are laid off the 
heights and length of the parts ol the 
keel, the position and rake of the stem 
and stern post, the principal timbers of the 
sides, the posts, decks, channels, place of 
greatest breadth of midship frame, sta- 
tions of masts, &c. 

Shmu hulk. In the nary, an old 74 
cut down to the lower deck, and fitted 
up with a pair of sheers for the purpose 
or taking out the lower masts of ships 
preparing for sea. 

Sheers. A contrivance consisting in the 
erection of 
two long spars 
or pieces of 
timber, fas- 
tened toge- 
ther near the 
top, so as to 
cross each 
other at their 
upper ends, 
and have their lower ends (ar apart : from 
the upper end a tack depends for raising 
weights. "W hen sheers are employed on 
land, three spars are usually set up. 

Sheet. In nautical language, a rope 
fastened to one or both the lower corners 
of a sail, to extend and retain it in its 
proper situation. 

Sheet- an'chob. The largest anchor of 
a ship. 


Sheet'ino. A description of linen fit 
for making bod sheets of. 

Sheet-i’i'llnci. Piles are sometimes 
driven in close rows, to form the faces of 
wharfs, banks of rivers, piers for the sea, 
to protect foundation walls from the 
effects of water ; also in the construction 
of coffor-dams, sluices, &e., this is called 
sheet piling, and when the piles consist of 
planks, it is termed pile-planking. The 
piles are sometimes mortised into each 
other by dove-tail joints. 

Sheik (Arab.) A title of dignity be- 
longing to the chiefs of Arabian tribes. 

Shx'kkl. An ancient Jewish silver 
coin, equal to four Attic drachms, in value 
about 2s. (id. A shekel of gold was worth 
3tis 6d 

Shel'drake. An aquatic fowl, the 
Anas tadorna, Lin., originally from South 
America, where it perches on trees. 

Shell l.The hard covering or external 
skeleton of testaceous and crustaceous 
animals, and of some insects. The shells 
of the testaceous mollusca consist chiefly 
of carbonate of lime and animal matter , 
those of the crustaceans of a mixture of 
caibonate and phosphate of lime with 
animal matter. — 2. In gunnery, a hollow 
cast-iron ball, It is filled with powder 
and thrown out of mortars, &c. ; a fusee 
fixed firmly into a hole in the shell being 
kindled by the discharge of the gun 
This fusee is made of such length, that it 
will have burned to the powder by the 
time the shell has reached its destination 
and explode it, the fragments dealing 
death and destruction u round. 

Shell-marl. A deposit of calcareous 
earth and clay containing shells. 

Shu/tik. Shetland Pony. A small 
variety of the horse, produced in Shet- 
land 

ShemitTc Lan'ouaoks. The Chaldee, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, 
and old Phoenician— all sprung from the 
same stock. 

bHEHAa'DiA. The Field Madder: a 
genus of annual plants. Tetrandria — 
Monogynia. The corn-field madder is 
common in Britain , the wall-field mad- 
der is peculiar to the Italian Alps. 

Shmieft', Arab, shar&ba, to drink. A 
cooling summer drink, prepared from the 
juice of fiuits and water, variously 
sweetened and flavoured. SI < rhots are 
much vised in India and other hot 
countries. 

ShkrTit, Sax. scir-gerefa, from scyre, 
a shire, and gerefa, a reeve, count, stew- 
ard, or bailiff’, shire~reeve. An officer in 
each county, to whom is entrusted the 
execution of the laws. 

Sn Mi'ii y, 1 A species of wine, so called 

bHLu'nis. j from Xeres in Spain, where 
it is made. 

Shield. In heraldry , the escutcheon, 
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on which are placed the bearings In coats 
of arms. 

Shift. A change. A term used with 
reference to relays of workmen employed 
in mines, on railways, or other work. 

Shil'ling, Sax. settling ; Ger. schilling. 
An English silver coin, worth 12 pence, 
or the 20th part of the sovereign. It con- 
tains 80 727 grs. pure silver, or 87 27 grs. 
of standard silver (11 oz. 2 dwts. silver + 
18 dwts. alloy). 

Shin'glb, Ger schindel, from schctdm, 
to divide. 1. In house-building, shingles 
are small oaken boards, used like slates, 
for roofing, and sometimes for covering 

the body of buildings. 2 The loose 

water- worn pebbles on the sea-shore 

8hip. Strictly, a vessel having three 
masts, each consisting of a lower mast, a 
top-mast, and a top-gallant mast, with 
their appropriate rigging , but, in fami- 
liar language, tho name ship is employed 
to designate any large vessel, however 
rigged, and frequently as a general desig- 
nation for all vessels navigated witli 
sails. 

bitir-MOs'EY. In English history , an 
imposition formerly charged on the ports, 
towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of 
England, for providing and furnishing 
certain ships foY the king’s service. 
Abolished by 8tat. 17 Car. II. 

Ship’s pa'pkrs The papers or docu- 
ments required for the manifestation of 
the ship and cargo, &q. They are of two 
sorts : — (1 ) Those required by the law of 
a particular country, as certificate of 
icgistry, license, charter-party, bills of 
lading, bill of health, &c , and (2 ) Those 
required by the law of nations to be on 
board neutral ships, to vindicate their 
title to that character. 

Shire, Sax. scyre, from sciran, to di- 
vide. A division of territory . otherwise 
called a county. The slme was oiigiu- 
ally a division under the jurisdiction of 
an earl or count, whose authority was 
entrusted to the sheriff {shtre-recte), on 
whom the government ultimately de- 
volved. See County. 

Siuhe-ci.erk. An officer who assists 
the sheriff in keeping the county court. 

Shire-mote, Sax. sesr-gemote , shire- 
meeting. An ancient county-court in 
England. 

Shit'tim Wood. A sort of precious 
wood, mentioned in Scripture. Not ascer- 
tained. 

Shiv'er, Ger. schiefer, a splinter. 1. A 

variety of clayey schist. 2. Among 

seamen, a sheave : the little wheel in 
which the rope of a pulley runs. 

Shoad. In mining, stones containing 
ore mixed with rubbish in a loose soil, 
and sometimes near the surface. 

Sboar, | Sax. score. A prop of timber, 

Shoes, j acting as a brace in the side 


of a building ; the upper end resting 
against that part of the wall on which 
the floor is supported. Timber plates are 
usually placed at each end of the shoar, 
and the junctions are tightened by 
wedges. A dead shoar is an upright 
piece, built up in a wall, which has been 
cut or broken through for the purpose of 
making some alteration in the building. 

Shoe. Among plumbers , the part of the 
bottom of a leaden pipe, or water-trunk, 
which ia intendod to turn the course of 
the water. 

Hhoot'ino. Among joiners, planing the 
edge of a board straight and out of wind- 
ing. 

Shoot 'ino Board. Two boards which 
are joined together, with their sides lap- 
ped upon each other, so as to form a 
rebate for making short joints. 

Shot. Properly whatever is discharged 
from fire arms or cunnon by the force of 
gunpowder. The shot used in war is of 
various kinds , as round-shot or ball (the 
larger sort for cannon made of cast-iron, 
the small for muskets and pistols, of lead;; 
double-headed or bar-shot, consisting of a 
bar with a ball on each end , chum-shot, 
consisting of balls chained together in 
pairs , grape-shot, consisting of small balls 
strongly corded in canvas on an iron 
bottom, so as to form a sort of cylinder 
adapted in diameter to the bore of the 
gun , case or canister-shot, consisting of 
a great number of small bullets in a cylin- 
drical tin box , langrel or langrage, con- 
sisting of pieces of iron of any shape. 
Small shot denotes musket and pistol 
bullets. Besides these, there are other 
sorts of more pernicious nature, used by 
privateers, pirates, Ac. 

Shot w racks or Bhot-lock'ers. In 
ships, wooden frames, bolted to tbecramp- 
ings and head-ledges round the hatch- 
ways on the deckB, to contain the dif- 
ferent shot. 

Shod l'oer. 1. Among carpenters, the 
plane transverse to the length of a piece 
of timber from which a tenon projects. 

2. The shoulder of a bastion is the place 

where the face and flank meet. 

Shoul'dkiung Fie'ces. In joinery, see 
Brackets. 

Shrap'nel Shelib, in gunnery, are 
shells Ailed with a quantity of musket 
bails, which, when the shells explode, are 
projected 150 yards from them. 

Shred'jnq*. In architecture, slight 
short pieces fixed below the roof at 
bearers in old buildings, and forming a 
straight line with the upper part of the 
rafters: called also furrtngs. 

Shrimp. A crustacean, the cancer 
crangon, Lin., reckoned delicious food. 

Shrine, Lat. sennium, a cabinet. The 
receptacle of the remains or relict ot a 
saint. 
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Shkocds (of a ship). A range of large 
ropes, extending from the head of a mast 
to the right and left side of the ship, to 
support the mast; as the main shi-ouds, 
fore shrouds, mizen shrouds. There are 
also futtock shrouds, bowsprit shrouds, See. 

Shrovk-Tiue, I Confession time ; 

Shrove-Tues'day. } ConfessionTuesday: 
the Tuesday after Quinqu.igesima Sunday, 
or the day immediately preceding the 
lirst of Lent or Ash- W ednesday , on which 
day Homan Catholics make confession of 
their sins ; after which they dine on pan- 
cakes and fritters, during the ringing of 
the pancake-bell. Much of the latter part 
of the duties are still kept up in England. 
The term shrove is the preterite of shrive, 
to confess. 

Shrub. i. In botany, a plant with a 
permanent woody stem, but of a more 
humble and slender growth than a tree 

2. A liquor consisting of acid fruits, 

sugar, and various substances to give 
flavour, digested in rum or brandy. 

Shwan Pan. The calculating instru- 
ment of the Chinese. 

Shut'tx.s. In weaving, the instrument 
with which the woof or weft is thrown 
through the open lease or shot of the 
warp before the reed. There are many 
varieties of shuttles as to size, but only 
two marked by different kinds : the hand- 
shuttle which has no wheels to run upon, 
and is thrown directly by the hand, and 
the fly -shuttle, which has two cylindrical 
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wheels to run upon, and is thrown by 
means of an apparatus attached to the 
ends of the lathe. The figure shows the 
under side of the fly-shuttle. 

Si. In music, the seventh sound. 

Sib'bens. Sivvens. A disease which is 
endemic in some of the western counties 
of Scotland. It strikingly resembles yaws 
in many respects. 

Sib'eiute. Rubellite or red tourmaline. 

Sib'ylune Books. Documents supposed 
to contain the fate of the Roman Empire. 

Sib'ylb. In antiquity, certain women 
supposed to be endowed with the gift of 
prophecy. They resided in various parts 
of Persia, Greece, and Italy. 

Sms' lino Ground. A line of country 
whose cross-section is inclined or sloping. 

Bidb-posts. In carpentry, a kind of 
truss- posts placed in pairs, each disposed 
at the same distance from the middle of 
the truss, for the purpose of supporting 


the principal rafters, braces, crown, and 
camber-beams, as well as for hanging the 
tie-beam below. 

Sidk'real Day. The period in which 
any fixed star apparently completes a re- 
volution, and comes to the same point in 
the heavens, which is 23 hours, 56 min., 
4'6 sec. Sidcralis, from stdus, a star 

Sid'krite, Lat. sidentes, from trsivifos, 
iron. An old name for the loadstone. 

Sid'ehites. Iron -wort. A genus of 
plants. Ihdynamta — Gymnospcrmia. Name 
from iron, being supposed effica- 

cious in healing wounds made by iron 
weapons. \V arm and temperate climates. 

Sidbrou'bafhy, from trihvi^of, iron, and 
<y^a<peo, to write. The art or practice of 
engraving on steel. 

Sid'eroscopf., from eriBv^ot, iron, and 
rxortcj, to view. An apparatus proposed 
by the French chemists, for detecting 
iron in minute quantities in any substance. 

Side-tim'beus, 1 Among builders, other 

Side-wa'vers. j names for purlins. 

Si'ding. Passing place or Turn-out. A 
short length of additional tractway on 
railroads, laid by the side of a line of rails, 
and connected therewith at each extre- 
mity by suitable curves , the rails being 
constructed and disposed in such a man- 
ner that the carriages can either proceed 
along the main line or turn into the Bid- 
ing, as may be required. 

Si'enite, 1 A granular aggregated com- 

Sy'enite. j pound rock, named from 
Siena or Syene, a town in Egypt, near 
which it was extensively quarried by the 
Romans for architectural purposes It 
consists essentially of felspar and horn- 
blende, with sometimes quartz and mica 
in small quantity. The colour of sienite 
is usually gray, of different shades. 

Sier'ha. A word meaning a saw, intro- 
duced into geography by the Spaniards to 
designate a ridge of mountains or craggy 
rocks. 

Sieb'ta (Span.). In hot countries, the 
practice of resting two or three hours in 
the middle of the day. 

Sight. In the arts, an aperture, or 
point, fixed to guide the eye in making 
an observation , as the sights of a qua- 
drant, theodolite, circumferentor, &c. 

Sigilla'ria. The name given by llron- 
gniart to certain large and extinct forma 
of vegetation discovered in the coal mea- 
sures, from styillum, on account of the pe- 
culiar impressions on the stems, like seals. 
About fifty species are already described. 

Sig'moid, from the Greek letter 2, 
sigma, and tihos, likeness. Resembling 
the Greek letter sigma. Applied, in ana- 
tomy, to several parts on account of their 
forms. 

I Sion. In astronomy, a constellation coo- 
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taming the twelfth part of the zodiac, or 
30°. The signs are reckoned from the 
point of intersection of the ecliptic and 
equator, at tho vernal equinox, and are 
named respectively, Aries, Taurus, Ge- 
mini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Pis- 
ces. 2. In algebra, a character indi- 

cating the relation of the quantities of an 
expression, and the operations to be per- 
formed upon them ; as 4- (plus), denoting 
addition, and — (minus) , denoting subtrac- 
tion. See Positive and Nkoative- also 
Quantity. There are also signs of Mul- 
tt plication and Division, of JSquality, of 
Greater and Less (or Inequality), q.v. 

8iu'nals, Naval. A system of symbols 
addressed to the eye, as flags, lights, &c., 
for communicating intelligence at dis- 
tances too great for the human voice. 

Sta'NA.Tun.E, from signo. 1. In printing, a 
letter put at the bottom of the first page 
of each sheet, as a direction to the binder 

in folding, gathering, and collating. 2. 

In music, the flats or sharps placed after 
the clef, at the beginning of the staff. 

Sig'net. A seal. The Clerk of the Sig- 
net is an officer in attendance upon the 
principal Secretary of State, and who has 
the royal signet In his keeping, for the 
signing of letters, grants, &c. 

8ign-man'ual, in law, is used to signify 
a writing signed by the sovereign’s own 
hand. 

8ile'ne. The Catchfly. A very exten- 
sive genus of caryophylious plants. De- 
candrta — Trtgynia. There are twelve 
British types, among which are the Blad- 
der and the Moss Campions, English, 
Dover, Nottingham, Spanish, Lobel’s, and 
Nautical Catchfly. There are upwards of 
100 species in all. 

Si'lex. The Latin word for flint. An 
oxide of silicium or silicon, constituting 
the greater part of all the rocks of which 
the crust of the earth is composed. Set 
Silica. 

Sil'houette. In the fine arts, the re- 
presentation of an object in a black co- 
lour, lightened to represent the prominent 
features, and touched with gum to indi- 
cate the shadows. 

Sil'ica, from siler One of the primitive 
earths (strictly an acid) , constituting the 
principal portion of tho scintillating 
stones and minerals, which compose the 
crust of the globe, and occurring nearly 
pure in flint, rock-crystal, quartz, agate, 
calcedony, jasper, Ac. The only acid that 
dissolves silica is the hydrofluoric, but it 
is soluble in alkaline solutions, and com- 
bines with many of the metallic oxides : 
hence it is regarded by chemists as an 
acid, and called the tilictc acid. It is ob- 
tained perfectly pure, and in the finest 
state of comminution, by passing silicated 
fluoric acid gas through water, the silica 


is precipitated, and may be separated by 
filtration. The silica thus obtained, being 
well washed and ignited, is a white apu 
e\coedingly light powder. It consists of 
48 04 silicon, and 51*96 oxygen. It melts, 
before the flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe, into a colourless glass. 

Sn/icATE. A compound of the silicic 
acid ( silica ) and a buse, such as alumina, 
lime, magnesia, potash, soda, Ac. The 
silicates are abundant in nature. Thus 
felspar andleucitearc silicates of alumina 
and potash ; albite and nnalcime are sili- 
cates of alumina and soda , stilbite, preh- 
nite, mesolite, labradorite, mica, Ac* , are 
silicates of ammonia and lime , steatite 
and serpentine are silicates of magnesia ; 
augite and hornblende are silicates of lime 
and magnesia (Ure). The various kinds 
and qualities of glass are all silicates. 

Bim'lkouh. Flinty, containing silex. 

Silhical'ce. The name given by 
llrongniart to a mineral substance which 
occurs in amorphous masses in thin beds, 
under strata of compact limestone, in 
Provence . it is a mixture of flint (silica) 
and carbonate of lime. 

Silicifica'tion. Conversion of a sub- 
stance into stone, by the infiltration of 
siliceous matter , petrifaction. 

ttiLi'c iitm, 1 The basis of silica. By 

Sil'icon. j passing the vapour of po- 
tassium over silica in an ignited tube. 
Sir H. Davy obtained a dark-coloured 
powder, which he supposed to contain 
silicium, or the basis of tho earth. This 
has since been obtained in a pure state by 
Berzelius, who places it among the sim- 
ple non metallic combustibles. It appears 
to have a great analogy to boron. For 
this reason It has been named silicon. 

Silic'ula, 1 Lat. dim. of siliqua. In 

Sil'iccle. i botany, a pouch or pod, 
scarcely longer than it is broad. 

Silk ulo'sa. The name of the first order 
of plants in the class Tetradynamia of the 
Lin mean system, containing such as have 
a broad and short pod, or whose fruit are 
silicula?. Epithet sihculose. 

Sil'iuua, Lat., from silo, a snub nose. 
A pod : a long, dry, membranaceous peri- 
carp, or seed-vessel of two valves, sepa- 
rated by a linear receptacle, along the 
edges of which the seeds are arranged 
alternately. 

Siliouosa. The name of the second 
order of plants in the class Tetradynamia 
of the Linmean system, containing such 
as have long pods {sihquee). 

81 liquo's-e. The name of a natural order 
of plants in the natural method of LinnC, 
consisting of such as have a siliqua or 
silicula, with a tetradynamic and cruciate 
flower. 

81 lk. A fine glossy thread or filament, 
spun by various species of caterpillars of 
the genus Phatmm. Lin., especially the 
3 a 
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Ph. atlas , which produces it in largest 
quantity ; and the Ph. bombyx, which is 
the silkworm generally known in Europe. 
The silkworm feeds oh the leaves of the 
mulberry, and spins an oval cocoon of a 
close tissue, very tine, usually of a yellow 
colour, and sometimes white. A variety 
is now preferred, which yields the latter. 
The bombyx which produces it was ori- 
ginally from the northern provinces of 
China. According to Latreille, the city 
of Turfan, in Little Buoharia, was for 
a long time the rendezvous of the western 
caravans, and the chief entrepot of the 
Chinese silks. It was the metropolis of 
the Seres of Upper Asia, or of the Kerica 
of Ptolemy. Driven from their country 
by the Huns, the Seres established them- 
selves in Great Bucharia and in India. It 
was from one of their colonies, Ser-hend 
(Ser-indt), that the Greek missionaries, in 
the reign of Justinian, carried the eggs of 
the silkworm to Constantinople, At the 
period of the first Crusades the cultivation 
of silk was introduced into Naples from the 
Morea, and, several centuries afterwards, 
under the administration of Sully parti- 
cularly, into France, to which it is now a 
great source of wealth. Silk was formerly 
sold for its weight in gold. 

Silk'-thrower, 1 One who throws 

Silk'-throwster. j silk. Thrown silk 
is formed of two, three, or more singles, 
according to the substance required, to 
be tw Isted together in a contrary direc- 
tion to that in which the singles of which 
it is composed are twisted. The singles 
are the reeled threads, twisted in order 
to give strength and firmness ; and the 
process of throwing the Ringles is termed 
organzmmg ; and the silk so twisted is 
called organzine. The art of throwing 
was long kept a secret in Italy ; and be- 
coming known in this country, the silk- 
throwsters were reckoned a superior 
class, and united (1562) into a fellowship. 

Silk worm. Sec 8 ilk. 

Sill. 1. Among builders, the timber or 
stone at the bottom of a door ; one of the 
bottom pieces supporting quarter and 

truss partitions. 2. Among miners, a 

name in Devonshire for a variety of shell, 
found in some mines. It is used for 
making a peculiar sort of fire-brick. 

Sil'lon. In fortification, an elevation 
of earth raised in the middle of a moat, 
to defend It when it is too wide. 

Sil'cha, A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects belonging to the family Clavtcornes, 
now divided into various subgenera, 
known by the general name of Carrion- 
beetles, from their habit of burying the 
bodies of moles, mice, and other small 
quadrupeds. 

Silt. Mad: the alia vial soil washed 
down and deposited upon the bottoms and 
aides of riven by the action of the tides. 


The term is also indicative of any soft 
light description of soil. 

Silu'hioje. A family of malacoptery- 
gious abdominal fishes, founded on the 
genus Silurus, Lin. The family is dis- 
tinguished from all others of the order 
by the want of true scales, having merely 
a naked skin or large osseous plates. 

San'RiAN. In geology , the name given 
by Mr. Murchison to an upper subdivision 
of the sedimentary strata found below 
the old red sandstone, on account of the 
strata composing this group being best 
developed in that portion of England and 
Wales formerly included in the ancient 
British kingdom of the Silures. 

Sili/rus. The name of a genus of 
fishes. Order Malacopterygii abdominales ; 
family Silurida. Name from auto, to 
move or shake, and a tall. The 

species are numerous, and are easily re- 
cognised by their nudity, by the mouth 
being cleft m the extremity of the snout, 
and by the strong spine which forms the 
first ray of the pectoral. They are pro- 
perly named Cat fish. The 8. giants, Lin., 
or Sly, is the largest freBh- water fish of 
Europe, and the only one of the genus 
found in it. It is found in the German 
and Hungarian rivers, and in the lake of 
Haarlem. The 6’ electrieus, Lin., is an 
inhabitant of the rivers of Africa. 

Sil'van. An old name for the metal 
tellurium. 

Sil'ver, Ger. silber ; Goth, silubr. One 
of the precious metals, nearly white when 
pure , superior to gold in lustre, but in- 
ferior toil m malleability, though it may 
be beaten into leaves not exceeding the 
100,000th of an inch in thickness. It is 
highly ductile, and surpasses gold in 
tenacity, but in this respect is inferior to 
iron, copper, and platinum. Its hardness 
is between gold and copper ; it melts at 
about 1000° F. ; has a sp. gr. of 10 47 ; and 
is not oxidatPd by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. Europe has some silver-mines ; 
but the metal has hitherto been found in 
greatest abundance in South America. 
Silver is havdened for domestic purposes, 
and for coinage, by an alloy of copper: 
standard sth er consists of 1 1 oz. 2 dwts. of 
silver and 18 dwts. of copper. -See Shilling. 

Sn/vKRiNo. 1. The art of covering the 
surfaces of bodies with a thin film of 
silver. The processes are nearly the 

same as gilding. 2. The silvering upon 

the back of the glass-plates of mirrors is, 
however, an amalgam of tin. 

Sil'vbr-lfaf. Silver beaten out into 
thin leaves for silvering, exactly in the 
same manner as gold-leaf. 

SiL'vio Acid. That portion of resin 
which remains undissolved when turpen- 
tine, freed from its oil, is digested in 
cold alcohol of O' 867, has been called 
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stivic acid by Unverdorben, and resin beta 
by Berzelius. 

Bimarov'ba. The name of a genus of 
plants. Decandrxa — Monogynia, The 8. 
officinalis, or mountain damson, is the tree 
which yields the Simarouba bark It is 
a native of Carolina, South America, and 
the West Indies. Its bitter principle is 
named Quassme. 

Bim'ia. The Ape : a genus of quadru- 
mana, comprising the monkeys, properly 
so called ; the ourangs {Stmta, Erxl.— 
Ptthecus, Geoff.) ; the gibbons \Hylobates, 
Uhg.) ; the patras ( Cercopithenis , Erxl.) ; 
the kah-an (Semnoptthccus , F. Cuv.) ; the 
macaques (Jlfa< orws) ; the dog-headed 
monkeys (Cynocephalus, Cuv.) ; the man- 
drills, the howling monkeys, sapajoua, 
and the sajous ( Lagothrix , Geoff. ) ; the 
saimiri, the yarkes, fox-tailed monkeys, 
the sagouins, and the douroucouli. 

Himi'litkr (Lat.). In like manner. In 
law, the form by which either party, in 
pleading, accepts the issue tendered by 
his opponent. 

Sxki'litude. In geometry, the relation 
of figures similar to each other. 

Bim'ilor. A golden-coloured variety 
of brass. 

Bi'monv. In law, the illegal buying 
or selling ecclesiastical preferment, de- 
nounced in 8tat. 31 Elizabeth, c. vi., 
where it is called a crime. 

Simo'om. A hot suffocating wind, which 
occasionally blows in Arabia and Africa , 
generated by the extreme heat of the 
sandy deserts and parched plains. 

Sim'ple, Lat. simplex. 1. In botany, ap- 
plied to roots, leaves, &c., when undi- 
vided. 2. In chemistry, applied to unde- 

composed substances, of which there are 
55 , called elementary substances or elements. 
Of these the metals are examples. 

Simpli'cia. The name of an order of 
Aculephous zoophytes 
that float and swim in 
the ocean by the alter- 
nate contractions and di- 
latations of their body, 
which is gelatinous and 
without apparent fibres. 

The medusa is an ex- 
ample of the simple acalepha. 

Sin'apine. A substance extracted from 
the seeds of the Smapts alba and nigra , 
(white and black mustard) , at first called 
sulphonnapisxn. It is white, bulky, and 
light , has a bitter taste, and dissolves 
with a yellow colour in water and alcohol. 

Bina'-pis. Mustard. The name of a genus 
of plants, mostly herbaceous. Tetradyna- 
mxa—Sxlxquosa. So called from gtvii wat, 
it hurts tho eyes. There are 27 species, all 
hardy plants, except the shrubby mustard 
of Madeira. The white and black mustard 
plants are natives of Britain, where they 
are much cultivated. 




Sin'apirm. A mustard poultice : tina- 
pis, mustard. 

Bin'cipdt (Latin). The part of the 
head from the forehead to the coronal 
suture. 

Si'NE,Lat. sinus. In trigonometry, the 
right sine of an arc is a line, is, drawn 
from one end of the arc t A, perpendieu- 
1 — lar to the ra- 

t dius CA, drawn 
through the 
other end, being 
always equal to 
half the chord of 
double the arc. 
The versed-stnc is 
the line s A , the 
costne is the sine 
of the complement of the arc, and the 
coversed' suie is the cosine of that com- 
plement. 

Si'ne di'i (Latin). Without day. An 
adjournment sxne die is an adjournment 
without fixing the time for resuming the 
business. When a defendant is suffered to 
go sxne die, he is dismissed the court. 

Si'ne pa'ri (Latin). Without fellow. 
Applied to muscles, veins, &c., which are 
without a fellow. 

SinoIiE. Among builders, a term of fre- 
quent use , e.g. single frame and naked, ia 
applied to a floor which has /mly one 
tier of joists; a single joist floor is one 
that has no binding joists single-hung : 
when only one sash of a window is 
moveable in the same vertical plane, the 
sashes are said to be single-hung. Stngle- 
j msts are such Joists as are employed singly 
in a floor : single measure, a door which is 
square on both sides ; if it be moulded on 
both sides it is d<mble measure, and if 
moulded on one side and square on the 
other, it is said to be measure and half. 

Bin'oj.es. In the silk manufactures. See 
6 ii.k-ihhower. 

Bin'ister (Latin). Left : on the left 
hand : opposed to dexter, applied in he- 
raldry. A sinister aspect, In astrology, in the 
appearance of two planets happening ac- 
cording to the succession of the Bigns ; as 
Batum in Aries, and Mars in the same 
degree of Gemini. 

Sink'ino Fund. In finance, a term ap- 
propriately applied to a portion of the 
public revenue, set apart to be applied to 
the reduction of the national debt. 

Sin'n i t. In nautical language, yarn 
bound round ropes to prevent them from 
galling. 

Bin'oppr, 1 Lat. sinopit, Gr. enrerrn- A 

Sin'oplb, i ferruginous quartz, which 
occurs crystallised and in masses that re- 
semble some varieties of jasper. 

81 n'tek. A German name for the scale 
which flies from iron when hammered: 
applied in mineralogy, Calcareous sinter is 
a variety of carbonate of lime, composed 
3n2 
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or a series of successive layers, concentric, 
plane, or undulated, and nearly or quite 
parallel. It appears under various forms, 
stalactical, tuberose, reniform, globular, 
cylindrical, &c. Pearl sinter is a quartzose 
or siliceous mineral, brittle, porous, and 
fibrous ; when compact it is reckoned a 
variety of opal. 

Sin'oate, Lat. rinuatus, indented. Ap- 
plied to leaves when they are deeply 
scolloped, the lobes standing apart as if 
part bf the leaf were cut away. 

Sir/uous, Lat. stnuost/s. In the fine 
arts, of an undulating form. 

Si'nos (Latin). A bag , a cavity or de- 
pression ; a groove ; a bay of the sea. In 
anatomy, the veins of the dura mater are 
called amuses, &c. In surgery, the name 
sinus is given to a long, narrow, hollow 
track, leading from some abscess, dis- 
eased bone, &c. 

Si'phon. 2<£w». A tube. In hydrau- 
lics, a bent pipe used to draw off wine and 
other liquors from vessels containing 
them, without disturbing the sediment 
which may be deposited, or where other 
modes may not be applicable. The opera- 
tion of the siphon is simple ; being filled 
With water and the shorter leg im- 
mersed in the liquid to be run off (as 
•hown in the figure), the atmosphere, 



| acting continually upon the surface of the 
fluid, will force a continuous stream 
| through the siphon, provided the high- 
j est point does not exceed 34 feet in the 
1 case of water, and proportional heights 
j for other fluids corresponding to their 
specific gravities. 

SirnoNA'HiA. A genus of gasteropoda 
of the order Pecttmbranchiata ; and family 
I Caimloida. Named from the animal being 
| furnished with a siphuncle or hydraulic 
j apparatus. 

I Sifho'nu. 1. The generic name of the 
| elastic gum-tree (S. elasttca), class 2!fo- 
j noecia ; order Monadelphta. It yields the 

gum-elastic. 2. A genus of sponge-like 

j fossil exhibiting a tubular structure. 

Siphon os tom a. The name of a family 
of parasitical crustaceans of the order 


Paecilopoda, now divided into two tribes, 
the Calagides, comprising Argula and 
Cahgus (fish-louse), and the Lernei formes, 
comprising Dtckelesttum and Ntcothoe 
(lobster-louse). Name from tripov and 
cto/jux, a siphon or sucker fulfilling the 
functions of a mouth. 

Siph'unci-e, dim. of siphon. A hydrau- 
lic apparatus belonging to chambered 
shells, passing through the several cham- 
bers, terminating in a large sac, which 
surrounds the heart of the animal. Its 
use appears to be to increase or diminish 
the specific gravity, so that the animal 
may rise or descend at pleasuie. 

Si'ren. 1. In antiquity, a goddess who 
enticed men into her power by the churms 
of music, and devoured them. A mermaid. 

2. The name given by Linnmus to a 

genus of Batrachians, of which the S. 
lacertina, which inhabits the rice swamps 
of Carolina, is the best known species. It 
attains a length of three feet, has four 
toes on each foot, and the tail compressed 
into an obtuse fin. It lives in the mud, 
feeds on lumbrici, insects, &c. There are 
other two small species. 3. See Man- 

at us. 

Sire'nk, In acoustics, an instrument 
for determining the velocity of aerial 
vibration, corresponding to the different 
pitches of musical sounds. 

Sisi'asis, Lat. from the cavity of 
the fontanel. An inflammation of the 
brain, said to be peculiar to children, and 
attended with hollowness of the eyes and 
depression of the fontanel. 


Sir'ios, 2 5 ig/oy, the Dog-star. A very 
brilliant star of the first magnitude, in the 
mouth of the constellation Cams Major or 
the Great Dog. This is the brightest and 
probably the nearest of the fixed stars. 
Stroc'co (Ital.). 1 r. u „ 

Siroc'o (Span.), j ^ ee 8ciaoc * 


Sis/trcm, trituv, to shake. A kind of 


timbrel, used at the Egyptian festivals of 
Isis. 


Sisvm'brujm. The Cress: a genus of 
herbaceous plants. Tetradynamia — Sili- 
quosa. Name from trurvQ os, fringed, be- 
cause of its fringed roots. The common 
and the broad-leaved sisymbrium, the 
water-cress and the flxweed, or herb 
sophiu, are British types. 

Sit'ia. The nuthatch: the name of a 
genus of passerine birds, of the 1 euuiros- 
trine family. The beak is straight, pris- 
matic, and pointed, and is employed in 
perforating the bark of trees, in search of 
larvae. 

Si'om. The water- parsnip : a genus of 
perennial plants. Pentandna — Ihgynta. 
Name from trua>, to move, on account of 
its agitation in water. There are four 
British species. 
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St'vi. In Hindoo mythology, the 8u 
prome Being, in the character of destroyer 

Sixth. In music, a hexacliord : an in- 
terval of two kinds; the minor sixth, con- 
sisting of three tones and two semitones 
major ; and the major sixth, composed of 
four tones and a semitone. 

Ki'zars. The lowest class of students at 
Cambridge. 

Size. A glutinous suhstance, prepared 
from different materials, as shreds and 
parings of leather, hides, parchment, vel- 
lum, &c., used by painters, plasterers, 
and others. 

Si'zel. In coining, the residue of bars 
of silver, after the pieces for coins are 
cut out. 

Skate. In ichthyology , a species of ray- 
fish, the Rata hattb, Lin., Yurr., common 
on all parts of the British eoust, and 
known by various names, as blue skate in 
Scotland, grey-skate in Kngland.and <tn- 
ker in Lyme Regis, on account of its dusky 
colour. 

Skein, or Rap. A quantity of cotton- 
yarn after it is taken off the reel. The 
bkein contains 80 threads of 54 inches, 
and 7 skeins make a hank, 18 hanks a 
spindle. 

1 skei/eton. 2 Kthtrov. An assemblage of 
the bones of an animal, cleaned, dried, 
j and preserved in their natuial position. 

I When the bones are retained in their 
| proper positions by their natural ligu- 
ments, the skeleton is said to be natural ; 

I but when they are retained m their re- 
| spective situations by means of wires, the 



skeleton is artificial. The figure show* 
the principal parts of the human skeleton : 
a, the os frontis (frontal bone) ; b, the os 
temporis (temporal bone) , c, e, clavicle, 


d, the cervical vertebra ;/, g, scapula ; h 
humerus ; », the ribs ; i, lumbar vertebr®, 
l,os inuominatum ; tn, great trochanter; 
n, ulna; o, radius, p, phalanges of the 
fingers ; r, femur ; s, external condyle of 
the femur , t, tibia ; u, fibula , x, the ancle ; 
y, the tarsal bones. 

Skew Back, or As'kew Back. The 
course of masonry forming tho abutments 
of a segmental arch, or to the cast-iron 
ribs employed in bridges. 

Skew Bkidok. In engineering, a kind 
of bridge introduced upon railroads, when 
the line intersects uny existing communi- 
cation at right angles- 

Skim'mer. Black skimmer. A bird, the 
llhynchops nigra, Lin., so named from its 
mode of feeding, which is by skimming 
its aliment from the surface of the water 
with the lower mandible, while on the 
wing. 

Skin. 1. In anatomy, the skin consists 
of two substances, placed one above the 
other, in the form of lamina* or layers : 
the inner is called the true skin , the 
outer is named the cuticle, epidermis, 

or scurf skin. 2 In comma re, the term 

Is used to denote the skins of those ani- 
mals, as calves, deer, goats, sheep, &r., 
while the term hide is used to designate 
the skins of the ox, horse, &c. 

Skip. In music, a passage from one 
sound to another by more than one de- 
gree at a time. 

Skirt'ino. In architecture, the narrow 
vertical board at the bottom of the wall 
in an apartment. 

Skol'ezite. A mineral. Thotmomte, 
thus named because, when placed in 
the flame of the blowpipe, it twists like 
a worm becomes opaque, and 

is converted into a blebby colourless glass. 

Skor'aditk, | A native arseniate of iron, 

Kkor'odite. f of a leek-green colour 
(sometimes brown), so named because 
before the blowpipe it fuses and gives out 
a smell like that of garlick (rxofodor). 

Skunk. An animal of the weasel-tribe, 
pre-eminently remarkable for its horrible 
and suffocating stench. There are several 
species. See Mephitis. 

Sky-roc'ket. See Rocket. 

Sky-scra'pers. Small triangular sails, 
sometimes set above the royals. 

Slab, Wei. yslah, a thin stripe. 1. A 
plane, or table of stone. 2. The out- 

side plank cut off a tree, which is of un- 
equal thickness.-— —3. Slabs of tin are the 
lesser masses, into which the workers 
cast the metal : these are run Into moulds 
of stone. 

Slab-line. A small rope by which 
seamen truss up the main or fore-sail. 

Slack. Small coal under the size of an 

egg- 

Slag, Dan. slagg. The vitreous mass 
3 l 3 



which covers the fttsod metals in the 
smelting- hearths. The slag of iron-works 
is usually called tinder, and is commonly 
bi -silicate of lime and magnesia, with a 
mixture of some metallic oxides. 

Slam. The name given in some parts 
to the refuse of alum- works. 

Slat. A stretcher. See Sloat. 

Slate, Fr iclater ; Ir. sglata. In 
mineralogy, a genus of which the species 
art — 1. Mica-slate, a mountain rock, of 
vast extent, and of schistose texture. It 
is sometimes employed for covering 
houses. 2. Clay-slate, a simple schis- 

tose mass, of a bluish-grey or greyish- 
black colour, of various shades, exten- 
sively distributed in Britain, and much 
used for covering houses ; and hence 
called roojiny- slate. The liner straight 
foliated varieties are employed as writing- 
slates ; and the softer and more compact 
varieties arc made into slate-pencils. It 
is closely connected with the mica-slate. 

3. Whet or hone slate is a slaty rock, 

containing a large proportion of quartz, 
used as a whet-stone or hone. It occurs 
in Saxony, Bohemia, and the Levant, 
(whence it takes the name of Turkey - 
hone), and also in the valley of Llanberris 

in North Wales. 4. Polishing-slate is a 

siliceous slaty mineral, found in Bohemia 
It is supposed by some to be formed of 

microscopic shells. 5. Prauing-slate, 

or black-chalk, is of a bluish -black colour, 
occurs in mass, and the longitudinal 
fracture is slaty and glimmering. It con- 
tains about 11 per cent, of carbon, and is 
used in crayon-drawing, and for writing 
on paper and other materials. The best 
comes from Italy, Spain, and France; 
but it also occurs in the Island of Islay 

of fair quality 6. Adhesive-slate is of 

a greenish-grey colour, and adheres to 

the tongue. 7. Bituminous slate is a 

soft species of sectile-slate clay, impreg- 
nated with bitumen. 8. Slate-rlay, or 

shale, is a stratified member of the coal- 
measures. It is simply indurated clay. 
There are several varieties of these 
species, as chlorite - slate, alum -slate, 
grauwacke-slate, &c. 

Slat'ir. 1. One whose business is to 
cover the roofs of buildings with slates. 

2 In entomology, see Millepkij and 

Oniscus 

Slate-sys'tem. In geology, compre- 
hends the Plynlymmon rocks, the Jlala- 
limestone, and the Snowdon rocks. In 
the strata of this system are found the 
most ancient organic remains. 

8i.ro, 1 A description of vehicle which 

Sledge. I moves on runners, much used 
for conveying heavy weights, as timber, 
stones, &c. over soft ground, or where 
there are no proper roads. In England 
the name sledge is commonly used ; in 
the United States of America sleti is the 


term. The sleigh is somewhat different, 
resembling the vehicle called in Scotland 
a car. The sled has pioperly no trams, 
but is dragged like a harrow by means 
of chains or the like ; the sleigh or Scot- 
tish car differs from a cart or waggon 
only in being slighter made and having 
no wheels. 

Sleep'eks. 1. Among builders, timbers 
laid upon dwarf walls for supporting the 

ground-joists of floors. 2. Generally, 

cross horizontal timbers for fixing plank 
ing or the like where it is necessary 
to fill under, in order to make a secure 
foundation. The sleepers upon some 
railways are of stone, but wood is pre- 
ferable as being more elastic. 

Sleet. 1 . In meteorology , a fall of rain 
and hail or snow together.- 2. In gun- 

nery, the part of a mortar passing trom 
the chamber to the trunnions for strength- 
ening that part. 

Sleetch. The thick mud lying at the 
bottom of rivers. 

Slich, 1 The ore of any metal, but par- 

Slick. j ticularly gold, when it has 
been pounded and prepared for further 
working. 

SritK'ENsmES. In mineralogy, a pro- 
vincial name of a variety of galena, 
found in Derbyshire. It takes this name 
from its peculiarly polished surface. 

Slide. In music, a grace used in 
Germany, consisting of two small notes 
moving by degrees. 

Slid'ino-rule. A mathematical in- 
strument, having one or more slides or 
parts, which slide into grooves in the 
stock of the instrument. It is much used 



in gauging, and other kinds of mensura- 
tion, and is often very convenient, as the 
computations are performed by it with- 
out the aid of compasses, merely by the 
sliding of the parts of the instrument, 
one by another, the lines and divisions of 
which give the answer or amount by in- 
spection. The instrument is variously 
contrived and adapted to particular pur- 
poses: for instance, Everard’s sliding- 
rule is used in cask-gauging, and Cog- 
geshaU’B in meusmlng the superficies 
and solidity of timber, masonry, brick- 
work, &o. 

SlidTng-kffl, used in small boats. A 
false keel let down through the bottom 
to hold against the wind. 

Blip. i. Slipping of the earth of an 
embankment, cut, Ac., aiising from want 
of stability of the soil, badness of foun- 
dation, (fee. 2. A place having a gra- 

dual descent on the bank of a river, har- 
bour, 6ic., convenient for ship-building. 
3. Matter, such as that found in th« 
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trough of grindstones after the grinding 
of edged tools , any finely-ground mate- 
rial of an insoluble hind, diffused in 

water. 4 A tw ig separated from the 

main stock for planting out as a set. 

Hut Deal. Inch and quarter deal, cut 
into two boards. 

Si it'tino Mitr.. A mill or machine 
where iron bars are slit into nail-rods, &e. 

Sloam. Layers of clay between those 
of coal. 

Hi oat. A narrow piece of timber which 
stretches between and holds together 
larger pieces, as the gloats of a cart, called 
in some parts slat, as the slats of a chair. 

Hi.oor, Dut. sloop, slnepschtp, Dan slup- 
po. A small one masted vessel, the main- 
sail of which is attached to a gait above, 
and to a long boom below. The name is 
| popularly applied to any small *hip 

Slope. The name given to anv inclina- 
tion, but applied more particularly to 
| those of excavations and embankments , 

1 the term gradient bung adopted for the 
] inclinations of the mils upon railways 
I Hi, ops The name among seamen for 
| nil species of wearing apparel, bedding, 

| &e , belonging to or supplied to a ship’s 
j crew. 

• Hlouuh. 1. In natural history, the skin 
w inch a serpent easts off at its periodical 

renovation. 2. In surgery , the portion 

that separates from a foul sore 

Hu't. In naval usage , to slue is to turn 
i round a cylindrical piece of timber with- 
out shifting it from its place. 

| Sno A popular name common to all 
I those gasteropodsot the Pulmoiioan order, 

, w liieli are not provided with anj apparent 
1 shell. They form the genus Limax, Lin. 

Sluice, Dut slugs. A water gate - called 
tautologically a sluice-gate. The common 
sluice is a description of sliding valve, 
set in a frame of timber, stone, or other 
matter, and is worked by a rack and pin- 
ion It is used in hydraulic w orks, either 
to prevent the passage of water, or to 
allow it to escape, as may he required 

hum In music, a murk like the are of 
a circle, drawn over two or mote notes, 
indicating that they aie to be sung to the 
same sj liable, or made into one continued 
breath of a wind instrument, or played 
with one stroke ol a stringed instrument. 

Hmaik. A vessel with one mast, com- 
monly rigged as a sloop, used in the 
coasting trade. 

small-pox. Variola. An eruptive dis- 
i ease, characterised by acute fever lied 
. pimples appear on the third day , these 
I contain pus on the eighth day, and sub- 
sequently fall off in crusts Before the 
discovery of vaccination, small-pox. was 
one of the greatest scourges of Europe. 

Small Wares. The name given to 
i textile articles, such as tapes of various 
sorts, braid, plaited sash cord, fringe, &c. 


Smalt, 1 Powder- blue. A vitreous sub- 
8 m A t. i z, > stance obtained by melting 
Smali-s. ) together zaffre, potash, and 
siliceous matter, and grinding the pro- 
duct to a fine powder. It is of a deep and 
beautiful blue colour, not affected by fire, 
and is consequently much employed in 
painting earthenware, &c. It is chiefly 
manufactured in Germany ami Norway. 

HmaraoThne. The colour of smaragd 
or emerald : a pure green colour. 

Smart Tick'kt. A certificate of a sea- 
man’s having been disabled. 

SmkltTno. The operation by which 
the ores of iron, copper, lead, &c., are 
reduced to the metallic stute. 

Shii/acine. An alkaline principle ob- 
tained from the root of the Smilax saisa- 
panlla, or sarsaparilla of the shops. See 
HAiSKI’AKINK. 

Swi'lax. Rough bindweed An exten 
sive genus of plants THcrna — Jlexandi in. 
Natural order Sarmentaceat. Name eruiX/x^, 
from rpuksust. to cut, on account of the 
roughness of its leaves and stalk. The 
China root tree and the sarsaparilla plant 
are species of this genus. 

Swoki. Hail. A small sail hoisted to 
screen the quarter deck from smoke 
Hmoh'zato, Ital extinguished In music, 
signifies that the violin bow Is to be draw iv 
to its full extent, but gradually lighter 
til! the sound be nearly lost 
Smut In husbandry, a disease of corn, 
in which a foul black substance forms on 
the grains Sometimes the whole car is 
blasted and converted into smut (foul 
matter). The disease often attacks maize, 
sometimes wheat, rarely oats. 

Hmtr'mi'm Alexanders A genus of 
perennial plants. Pentandria — Ihgyma. 
Name from tr/uLv^vet,, myrrh, the smell of 
the seed lesembling much that of myrrh. 
Temperate climates. 

Snake. 1. A popular name for the 

smaller spot ies of ophidians 2 Among 

seamen , to snake a rope is to wind a small 
rope round it spirally, the small rope 
laying between the strands of the main 
ro|K? This is also called « orinmy. 

HnakiTuhu’ In botany, a name common 
to two plants, the Anstolmhia set pent aria, 
and the Polygala senega See Serprmaiua 
and Hi neca. 

Sn are Htonfs A popular name of those 
fossils otherwise called Ammonites^ 

8n are'- wood. Coiubrinum lignum; The 
wood of the Stiychnos colubrma , a tree 
wlueh grows on the Isle of Timor, and 
some other parts 1 1 is said to be a specific 
for the bite of the hooded serpent 
Snati H-mocK, A block having &u 
opening in one of its sides, wherein to 
catch the bight of a rope. It is also l amed 
a rouiv about block. 

8n eezr'wort. An indigenous species ol 
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milfoil, the Achillea ptarmica. It is so 
called because the powder of the dried root 
excites sneezing when applied to the nose. 

Snips. In ornithology, see Scolopax. 

Snow, Sax. snaw, Goth, snatws. 1. 

Frozen vapour. 2. A vessel equipped 

with two masts, resembling the main and 
foremasts of a ship, and a third small 
mast just abaft the main-mast, carrying 
a try-sail. 

Snuff. Pulverised tobacco, variously 
prepared, scented, and distinguished by 
numerous names. 

Soirs. Chemical compounds of fats and 
oils with soda and potash, distinguished 
into two sorts, hard and soft. The former 
is made of soda and tallow or oil, and the 
latter of similar oily matters and potash. 
"When prepared of soda and tallow only it 
is white soap: when the tallow is mixed 
with a largo proportion of rosin, palm- 
oil, &c.,if is yellow soap. A great many 
fine varieties of soap are prepared for the 
toilet, all these, however, differ from 
each other, chiefly in the kind of perfume 
and colouring matter which they con- 
tain, and are generally inferior to good 
white soap. 

Soap'stonz. Another and descriptive 
name for steatite (q.v.). 

So'ave, 1 (It.). Bweet, sweetly. In 

Soavemknt'e. j music, denoting that the 
music is to be played sweetly. 

So'ubiquet (Fr.). A burlesque appel- 
lation or nickname. 

Soc, 1 Sax., from socan, to follow. 

Sokk. f 1. Properly the sequela, secta, 
or suit, of the body of suitors , hence the 
power or privilege of holding a court in a 
district, as in a manor- jurisdiction of 
causes, and the limits of that jurisdiction. 
2. Liberty or privilege of tenants ex- 
cused from customary burdens. 3. An 

exclusive privilege, claimed by millers, of 
grinding all the corn growing within the 
manor in which the mill stands, or of be- 
ing paid for the same as if actually ground. 
The payment is claimable in kind. 

Soc'aob, 1 From soc. A tenure of lands 

Soc'cagb. j and tenements by a certuin 
and determinate service, distinct from 
knight-service. It is of two kinds: free 
socage, where the services are certain and 
honourable; and villein socage, where the 
services, though certain, are of a baser 
nature. 

Soo'ett, Lat. socius , a companion. An 
assoemtion formed for the promotion of 
some object, literary, religious, benevo- 
lent, political, or convivial. Societies 
formed for commercial purposes are 
termed companies. 

Socin'ianism. The tenets or doctrines 
of Socinus, who held that Christ was 
merely a man inspired, denied the divi- 
nity and atonement, and the doctrine of 
original depravity. 


Bock'bt Chis'kl. A chisel used In mor- 
tising. 

So'cle (French). A plinth. See Zocle. 

So'oa (Arabic). The mineral alkali. 
Pure soda is an oxide of sodium See So- 
dium. It is not, however, found in nature 
in this state, being always in combina- 
tion. Like potash, it is procured in an 
impure state, by lixiviating the ashes of 
burned plants, but only from those which 
grow upon the seashores, as the different 
species of salsola and saltcornta. Set Ba- 
nn,i,A and Keu*. It Is now, however, 
almost entirely procured by the decom- 
position of sea-salt (chloride of sodium). 
The salt is first converted into sulphate of 
soda (Glauber’s salt), which by a subse- 
quent process is converted into a crude 
carbonate of soda, which, by lixiviation, 
&e. is converted into a dry white soda- 
ash, or into crystallised carbonate of soda. 
Soda is of great use in the arts, in the ma- 
nufacture of glass, soap, &e., and has, to 
a great extent, superseded potash. Its 
most common salts are the acetate, borate, 
carbonate and bicurbonate, phosphate, 
sulphate, tartrate, and common culinary 
salt, which when dry is a chloride, and 
when in solution is a hjdrochl orate. 

Soo'aute. A variety of lapis lazuli, 
which contains about 25 per cent, of soda. 
It is found in Greenland, and at Vesuvius. 

Bo'da Pow'dfrs are sold as an extem- 
poraneous substitute for soda-water. 
Like Scidlitz-powders, thpy are put up in 
two papers, and managed in the same 
way, but their solution is a tartrate of 
soda, and although they form a saline and 
refreshing draught, their frequent use is 
not commendable. 

Ho'da Wa'ter. A refreshing drink, 
formed by dissolving carbonate of soda in 
water, and suppr-saturating the solution 
with carbonic acid under pressure. 

| Sod-burn'ino. Burning the turf of old 
pasture lands for the sake of the ashes as 
manure, Ac. 

So'dium. The metallic basis of soda, dis- 
covered by Sir H. Davy in 1807, a few 
days after the discovery of potassium. It 
is procured exactly in the same way as 
potassium ; and bears a great analogy to 
that metal. It is white like silver, pos- 
sesses great lustre, and is a good conductor 
of electricity. It fuses at 200° F., and 
when heated strongly in oxygen or chlo- 
rine, it burns with great brilliancy. 
When thrown upon water, it effervesces 
strongly, but does not inflame, unless the 
water be raised to the temperature of 
120", or so. Like potassium, it is best pre- 
served under naphtha. Sp. gr. 0 872 at 
59° F. 

So'fa. An elegant long seat, usually 
with a stuffed bottom, and mahogany or 
rosewood frame of six feet in length. The 
sofa of the Orientals, from whom we have 
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borrowed the name, is a sort of alcove, 
raised half a foot above the floor, whore 
visitors of distinction are received. The 
name is also given to a covered seat on 
the side of a room. 

Bof'fit, 1 The underside of an over- 
Rof'ite. i hanging erection, as the in- 
trados of an arch, the underside of a cor- 
nice, &c. The term is more particularly 
applied, In architecture, to that part of 
the corona or larmier which was called bv 
the ancients la*unarta, and which is 
termed by the French plafond, and by us 
the drip. The term is from the Italian 
Boffita. 

Bo'ri. A Persian word signifying a 
religious person, or dervish. 

So'fism or Sn'risM. The mystical doc- 
trines of the Mohammedan Hods 
Soire'e (Fr.). Evening. An evening- 
party of ladies and gentlemen, at which 
refreshments are served up, occasional 
addresses delivered on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and other means of entertainment 
offered. 

Boil, Lat. solum. The common name 
for that accumulation of various sub- 
stances which lies upon the surface of the 
globe, aud furnishes nutriment to plants, 
or which is particularly adapted to the 
purposes of agriculture. 

Roils. Among builders, a provincial 
term for the principal rafters of a roof. 
Sol. In music, the fifth note of the gamut . 
Bola'ne/b, 1 A natural family of plants, 
Hola/nsce*. i of which the genus w/n- 
num is the type. It includes the deadly 
nightshade, henbane, belladonna, to- 
bacco, &c. 

Bo'lan-ooosk. Oaunet. The common 
booby ( Peheanns hassanus, Lin ), an aqua 
tie fowl, nearly the size of the domestic 
goose, found on the coast of Great llri- 
tam and elsewhere. See Boory. 

Soi/snink. The narcotic principle of 
the Solatium dulcamara, the woody night- 
shade or bitter-sweet of the hedges It 
lias also been found m soveral other spe- 
cies of solunum, as m the beriies of the 
S nigrum, and in the fruit of the common 
potato. It is a pearly-white powder, al- 
kaline, acrid, and exceedingly poisonous. 
It exists in the potato after germination. 

Bola'num. Night-shade. The name of 
a very extensive and important genus of 
plants. Pentandna — Monogynta. Not. 
order Luridce. Name from solar, to com- 
fort, because some of its preparations give 
ease by their narcotic qualities The bit- 
ter-sweet or woody nightshade, a climb- 
ing shrub, and the common or garden 
nightshade, found in waste places, are the 
native types of the genus, hut the po- 
tato plant ( S tubetoxum), the love apple 
or toinata, mad apple or egg plant, the 
winter cherry and some other species, are 
now well known. 


So'lar Cy'cle. A period of 28 years. 

Bo'lar Sys'tem. In astronomy, the order 
and disposition of the several heavenly 
bodies (planets, moons, and comets) that 
revolve about the sun (Sol) as the centre 
of motion. 

Roldankl'la The name of a genus of 
perennial plants Pentandna — Monogy- 
tna. Name a solulando, on account of its 
use in healing fresh wounds - soldanella, 
a little conqueror, dim. of soldan, sultan. 
The species are all hardy natives of 
Europe. 

Soi 'der, 1 from solidus. A metallic eom- 

Soi/er, i position for soldering or join- 
ing together other metals. As the metals 
to be unitpd vary, the solders must of 
course vary likewise. Thus tin plates, 
zinc, and lead, are soldered with an alloy 
of tin and lead ; pewter is soldered with 
an alloy of tin, lead, and bismuth, iron, 
copper, and brass, are soldered with an al- 
loy of zinc and copper , silver sometimes 
with pure tin, but generally with an al- 
loy of silver, copper, and zinc , gold with 
an alloy of silver and gold, or of copper 
and gold Platinum with pure gold. 

Bole, 1 In ichthyology , a well-known 

Boal / marine fish, the Solea vulgaris, 
found to inhabit the Baltic, the whole of 
the British shores, and as far southwards 
as the Mediterranean. It frequents sandy 
ground. 

Sb'i.EA. The solo. The name of a ge- 
nus of fishes, characterised by having the 
eyes both on the right side dorsal fin 
commencing over the upper lip, and 
reaching to the caudal. This genus waa 
included by Linin' in the genus Pleuro- 
nectes. The name is Latin from solum. 

Ho'i kn. The razor shell or spout-fish 
of Scotland. A genus of molluscs. Order 
Arephala testneea. Family Inclusa. Ani- 
mal an aseidia The shell is e>lindrieal, 
the foot is conical, and enables the ani- 
mal to bury itself in the sand, which it 
excavates with considerable rapidity on 
the approach of danger 

Boli-'noid, art»\ry and uies , appearance. 
Tn electro- dynamm, a name given by Am- 
pin e to a species of small electric Currents 

Bol-fa'-ing. In music, the naming of 
the intervals, ut, do, re, mi, fa, , in the 
first lessons of singing. The Italians ex- 
press this by the word sol/eyyiate. 

Solfata'ra. The name of an extinct 
volcano, near Fuzzuoli, which constantly 
emits aqueous vapour, and sulphureous 
and muriatic exhalations. Hence the 
word is now applied to any volcanic vent 
which emits similar exhalations. 

SoLic’iToa, fiom solicit, in law, one 
who petitions for another , one who does 
in Chancer) the business that is done by 
attorneys in other courts. 

Sol'io. In geometry, a body which, has 
* length, breadth, and thickness. A solid 
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mngle Is one formed by three or more plaue 
angles, which meet in a point ; a solui pro- 
blem, in geometry, is one which requires 
the application of conic sections.-— —2. 
In physics, a name for all bodies, the par- 
ticles of which cohere so firmly as not to 
be separated without some degree of 

force, in contradistinction to fluid. -3. 

In anatomy, the solids are the bones, li- 
gaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, 
and vessels. 

Solioa/go. Golden rod. The name of 
an extensive genus of perennial plants. 
Syngenesta — Poly, superflua. Nat. order 
Composites. Name from solido, to make 
firm, in allusion to its uses in healing 
wounds, The common golden rod (5. virg- 
aurea), is a native of Britain. 

Solidcn'oola, whole-hoofed: solidus, 
•olid, and ungula, a hoof. Applied to ani- 
mals of the equine genus, which have the 
hoof undivided. 

Soufid'ians. In theology, those who 
maintain that faith alone is sufficient for 
salvation : solus and fides, faith. 

Soli'fedes. A family of mammalia, of 
the order Eachydermata, having only one 
apparent toe and a single hoof on each 
foot; solidus and pes, a foot. One genus 
only is known, Equut, Lin. 

Sol'itary, Lat. sohtanus, from solus, 
alone. In natural history, applied to 
parts and to individuals when they exist 
singly. Thus peduncles are solitary when 
there is only one on the same plant ; 
birds are solitary when they live alone. 
Most of the ferocious animals are solitary. 

Solli'cito, It. afflicted, in music, sig- 
nifies that the music is to be performed 
I in a mournful manuer : also that it is to 
be done carefully. 

So'lo, Ital. from Lat. solus, alone. A 
tune, air, or strain to be played by a single 
instrument, or sung by a single voice. 

Bol'stice, Lat, solstttium, from sol, the 
sun, and sto, to stand. In astronomy , the 
point of the ecliptic at which the sun 
ceases to recede from the equator, either 
north in summer, or south in winter. 
There are, consequently , two such points : 
the iumm«r tolstice, when the sun enters 
Cancer, on the 21st of June (the longest 
day) , and the winter solstice, when the 
sun enters Capricorn, on the 22nd of De- 
cember (the shortest day). 

Solsti'tial Points — of the ecliptic. 
Those at which the sun arrives at the 
time of the solstices. 

Solu'tion, Lat. solutio, from solvo, to 
melt. 1. A term applied to a very ex- 
tensive class of phenomena. When a 
solid disappears in a liquid, the compound 
retaining perfect transparency, we have 
an example of solution, and the word is 
applied both to the act of combination 
and to the result of the process. Solution 
is the result of attraction or affinity be- 


tween the fluid and the solid. This 
affinity continues to operate to a certain 
point, where it is overbalanced by the 
cohesion of the solid ; it then ceases ; the 
fluid is said to be saturated ; the point 
where the operation ceases is called satu- 
ration ; and the result is a saturated solu- 
tion. The dissolving fluid is called a 
menstruum, or solvent. 2. In arithme- 

tic, &c., the answer to a question.— —3. 
In surgery, the separation of connection, 
or connected substances or parts, is termed 
solution of continuity. 

Sok'atist, from ermpuiTixot , corporeal, 
from <rot(Mt, body. In theology, one who 
admit 8 the existence of corporeal or 
material beings only. 

Sokatol'ogt, from ffotfjsa, body, and 
hoyo? , discourse. The doctrine of mate- 
rial substances. 

Somnam'bplism, from somnus, sleep, 
and ambulo, to walk. A term applied to 
sleep-walking; and also to a particular 
state induced by what is termed animal 
magnetism. 

Sona'ta. An Italian term meaning a 
tune, but used to designate solos for 
single instruments. 

Son'net, Ital. sonnetto. A short poem, 
consisting of 14 lines; two stanzas of 4 
verses each, and two of three each, the 
rhymes being adjusted by a particular 
rule. 

Sonom'eter, from sonus, sound, and 
jittTf ev, measure. An instrument for 
measuring sounds, or the intervals of 
sounds. 

Soot, Sax. sot. The pulverulent matter 
condensed from smoke. It consists prin- 
cipally of charcoal ; that from wood is 
pungent, nauseous, and bitter, and is 
found to contain some sulphate and car- 
bonate of ammonia, an empyreumatic 
oil, a fixed alkali, and an insipid earth ; 
and that from pit-coal contains besides 
some bituminous matter. 

Soph, from sophista. A title given in 
universities to a student in his second 
year. 

Soph'ist, from sophista, from iropoe, 
wise. A name at first given to philoso- 
phers, or men remarkable for their wis- 
dom , next to rhetoricians ; and subse- 
quently to such as devoted their time to 
verbal niceties and logical quibbles. In 
this sense the term may be said to be in 
some measure applicable to all the school- 
men of the middle ages. 

Sof'ra (it ). Above. In music, a term 
of description, thus, nella parte di sopra, 
in the upper part. 

Sofha'no, in Italian music, means su- 
preme, or the highest vocal part. 

Sor'bic Acid. Another name for malic 
acid (q. v.), because it may be obtained, 
most readily and in greatest purity, from 
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the berries of the mountain -ash or roan- 
tree ( Sorbus aucuparia). 

Sorbon'ne. A college, at Paris, for the 
study of theology, named from the village 
of 8orbonne, the birth-place of its founder. 

Sor'bus. The service tree: a genus. 
Icomndria — Trigyma. Name from sorbeo, 
to dry up, because its fruit stops duxes. 

Sor'd es (Latin). Foul matter. The 
matter discharged from ulcers is thus 
named when it is viscid, glutinous, and 
of a brownish -red colour. 

Sorb'dia. In botany, heaps of powdery 
bodies found in lichens lying upon any 
part of the thallus. 

So'rex. In zoology, the generic name 
of the Shrews: class Mammalia : order 
Carnaria: family Insectivora. The ani- 
mal lives in holes, which it excavates in 
the earth ; and feeds on worms and insects. 
There are several species , the Saraneus, 
Lin., is our common Field-mouse , and 
the rat-tailed Shrew is celebrated as 
being one of the animals which the 
Egyptians were in the habit of embalm- 
ing. 

So'ri, era>£6$, a heap. Small heaps of 
reproductive granules growing upon the 
fronds of polypodiaccous ferns. 

Sori'teb. A heap. In logic, 

an agreement, where one proposition is 
accumulated on another. 

Sohpi'ro (It.). A sigh. In music, the 
same as rest (q. v.). 

Sohtenu'to. An Italian word for sus- 
tained, used in music to denote the con- 
tinuing of sounds, and uniting them to 
each other, in opposition to spiccato, de- 
tached. 

Soth'ic Year. The Egyptian year of 
365 days , so called from Sothis, the Dog- 
star, at whose rising it was supposed to 
commence. 

Sot'to Vo'ce. In Italian music, implies 
soft or piano voice. 

Soubahdar'. The viceroy or governor 
of a province in India , also the title of a 
native sepoy officer. 

No con. A small drain, placed at the 
top of an embankment, for the purpose 
of conveying the surface-water to the 
side-drain. The term is also applied to 
an adit in some parte of the country. 

Bound. 1. In surgery, a probe * an in- 
strument for feeling what is beyond the 
reach of the fingers.— —2. In geography, 
a shallow sea, such as may be sounded or 

fathomed. 3. In ichthyology, the air or 

swimming-bladder of fish : the vesica na- 
tantta of Willoughby.— 4. In acoustics, 
the sensation produced toy the vibrations 
of air or other medium upon the ear with 
which it is in contact. A sound-board is 
a thin board placed over the head of a 
public speaker to strengthen the sound 
of his voice. 


Soup, Port' able. A sort of cake, formed 
of concentrated broth, freed from fat, 
and, by long continued-boiling, from all 
the putrescent parts, and thereby reduced 
to the consistence of glue, which, in 
reality, it is. 

South ernwood. A shrubby species of 
wormwood, the Artemisia abrotanum, a 
native of the South of Europe. 

Sov'ereion. 1. In politics, a person or 
body of persons in whom the legislative 

authority rests in every state. 2. An 

English coin of the value of 20s., and 
weighing 123 374 troy grains. 

Sow'ans. The very nutritious article 
of food distinguished in Scotland by the 
name of sowans, and in England called 
.flummery, “ is made” (says Dr. Thomson), 
“ from tlie husk of oats, by a process not 
unlike that by which common starch is 
made. The husk of the oat (called seeds), 
is separated from oatmeal by the sieve. 
It still retains a considerable portion of 
farinaceous matter. It is mixed with 
water, and allowed to remain for some 
days, till the water has become sour. The 
whole is then thrown upon a sieve. The 
milky water passes through, hut the husk 
remains behind. The water thus obtained 
is loaded with starchy matter, which soon 
subsides to the bottom. The sour liquor 
is decanted off, and about an equal quan- 
tity of fresh water is added. This mix- 
ture, when boiled, forms a very nourish- 
ing article of food , and the portion of the 
sour wuter which adheres to the starch 
gives the whole a pleasant acidity.” The 
popular opinion in Scotland, regarding 
the nutritious qualities of sowans, is very 
different from that of Dr. T. Thomson 

Soy. A kind of sauce prepared in China 
and Japan, from a small bean, the fruit 
of the Dohchos at ya. It is eaten with fish, 
coid meat. &e. The Japan soy is the best. 

Spa. A general denomination for a 
mineral spring; it Is derived from a town 
in the kingdom of Belgium, famous for 
its mineral water. 

Space, Fr. cspace, Lat. spatium. 1. Space 
in the abstract is mere extension, in re- 
lation to bodies, it is the interval or dis- 
tance between two or more objects.— 

2. In geometry, the area of a figure.——* 

3. Among printers, a slip of wood or me- 
tal, to make a space between words or 

linos. 4. In music, the void between 

the lines of a staff. 

Spa'mk (Lat.). A term in botany for an 
elongated receptacle, or flower-bearing 
spike, which emerges mostly from a 
spatho or sheath, and on which the ses- 
sile flowers are very crowded. The in- 
florescence of palms and some other plants, 
is a branched spadix. 

SPA'His,or Sip'ahis. A part of the Tur- 
kish cavalry were so called. 

Spa 'lax. The generic namt given by 
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Gulden to the Rat moles. Class Mammalia , 
order Bodentta. The 8. typhus (Zanni, 
Slopes, Blind rat mole), is the most 
known. It is a singular shapeless animal, 
lives under ground like the moles, subsists 
on roots, has a large triangular head, short 
legs, no apparent eye , is rather larger 
than our rat; has smooth fur of an ash 
colour approaching tored. It is the blind 
mole of the ancients. 

Span. 1. The space from one end of the 
thumb to the end of the Angers when ex- 
tended: as a measure 9 inches. 2. In 

nautical language , a small line, the middle 

of which is attached to a stay. 3. In 

architecture, Ac., the extent of an arch 
between its piers or abutments. 

Span'drfl, It. spandere, To spread. In 
architecture , the space above the haunches 
of an arch. 

Span'dr-el BftACKE'Tnro. Brackets 
placed between curves. 

Span ' on el Wall. A wall built on the 
back, of an arch. 

Span 'ish- white. A white earth from 
Spain used by painters. 

Spank'er-boom. A boom projecting 
from the mizzen mast beyond the taff-raii. 

Rpanx'er, or Driv'fu. The gaif-sail set 
on the mizzen mast of a ship. 

Span'ner. A screw-key, an iron in- 
strument for tightening up screw-nuts. 

Span-piece. In building, the name given 
in some places to a collar-beam. 

Span' Rook. A common roof, formed 
by two inclined planes. 

Spar. 1. A small beam or rafter. This 
name is usually given to the round pieces 
of timber used for the yards and top- masts 

of ships. '2. In mineralogy, spar is ap 

plied by the working miners of England 
to all crystallised minerals that have a 
shining lustre. The term has been adopted 
by mineralogists, and applied synony- 
mously with German spath to an order of 
crystallised minerals, which easily break 
into rhomboidal, cubical, or other forms, 
with polished surfaces, but without re- 
gard to the nature of the constituents, 
which renders a spec! tie epithet necessary, 
as calcareous spar, gypseous spar, Ac. 

Spar'rowh iwk. The munp of sparrow- 
hawk (Nisus, Cuv.), is generally appro- 
priated to those hawks whose tarsi are 
high and scutellated. The common spar- 
rowhawk (Falco nisus, Lin.), is coloured 
like the goshawk, but its legs are longer, 
and it is a third less in size. It is used in 
falconry. 

Spar'rv-ir'on ore. Steel-ore. A valu- 
able iron-ore found in metalliferous and 
common veins, in primary and secondary 
rocks. It consists chiefly of carbonate of 
protoxide of iron, and may with facility 
be converted into excellent steel. Its 
colours are grey, yellow, brown, black, 
Ac. 


Sparse, Lat. sparsus, dispersed: irre- 
gularly scattered. Applied to leaves, 
flowerstnlks, glands, stars, Ac., Ac. 

Spar'tiijm. Broom. A genus. JHadel- 
phia — Deeandria. Name (rra^rtoy of 
Dioscorides, from ffura^ro v, a rope. Ac 
cording to Bon, the Spanish broom is the 
only species; but, according to others, 
the common and white broom, with 17 or 
18 species of genista, belong to the genus. 

Spasm. 'Sxrourpcog, from fffrcuu, I draw. 
A violent, involuntary, and continued 
contraction of the muscular fibres. Spasms 
are distinguished into clonic and tonic 
spasms : the clonic spasms are true con- 
vulsions ; the contractions and relaxa- 
tions are alternate , but in tonic spasms 
the member remains rigid. 

Sfatha'cejE. a natural order of plants, 
comprehending the narcissus and such as 
have their flower protruding from a 
spathe. 

Spathb, cttoiByi, spatha. A sheath or 
covering of an immature flower, which 
bursts longitudinally, and is more or less 
remote from the flower. 

Spat'pla, Lat. dim. of spatha. An apo- 
thecary’s instrument for spreading plas- 
ters, Ac. 

Spat'ulate, Lat. spntulatus, battledore- 
shaped. Applied to leaves, &c., of a 
roundish figure, tapering into an oblong 
base. 

Spa'vin. In farriery, a disease of horses, 
a bony excrescence or crust that grows in 
the inside of the hough. There is also a 

blood -spavin. 

Speak'er (of the House of Commons), a 
member of the house, elected by a ma- 
jority of votes, to act as chairman or pre- 
sident in putting questions, keeping or- 
der, reading briefs of bills, &c. He 
votes only when the house is equally 
divided. 

8pe'( ialtv. In law, any instrument in 
writing under seal. 

Spe'cik. A term used for gold and sil- 
ver coin, in contradistinction to paper 
money. 

Rpe'cies, Lat. from specio, to see. Indi- 
vidual animals, plants, or minerals, agree- 
ing in their appearances or their compo- 
sition. Their similarity gives rise to the 
establishment of species. Individuals or 
species, differing in circumstances arising 
from accident; in plants and animals, 
from soil and climate ; in diseases, from 
constitution, Ac. , in minerals, from loca- 
lity, are termed varieties. The circum- 
stances which are common to one or 
more species give rise to adivision, or the 
formation of a genus. A species is a col- 
lection of all the individuals which re- 
semble each other more than they resem 
ble anything else , which can, by mutual 
fecundiation, produce other individuals; 
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and which reproduce themselves, by ge- 
neration, in such a manner that we may 
from analogy suppose them all sprung 
originally from one single individual. 

SkEonTe. 1. A medicine possessed of 
sovereign efficacy in the cure of a parti 

cular disease. 2. An epithet applied to 

a medicine which acts on some particular 
organ more than on others. 

SeKcir'ic Grav'itt The relative 
weight of equal portions (as to bulk) of 
different kinds of matter. SccOravitv. ! 

Spicif'u Name, is now ufied for the 
name which, appended to the name of 
the genus, constitutes the distinctive 
name of the species. 

Spkc'tues. A family of orthopterous 
insects, comprehending such as have an 
attenuated body. 

HPEc'rnrM, Lat. plural spectra, from 
spicto, to behold. 1. A visible form, an 

image. 2. The image formed on any 

white surface by a ray of solar light 
passing through a small hole into a dark 
chamber, when refracted by a triangular 
glass prism. The ray is divided into 
seven, exhibiting the seven colours oh 
servable in the rainbow , the imago is 
called the spectrum, and, because it is 
produced by means of a prism, it is fur 
ther termed the prismatic spat rum, and 
the colours making up the spectrum are 

the prismatic colours (q v.). 3 An ooi 

lar spectrum is an image of a bright ob 
joet, such as the setting sun, which con- 
tinues for some time visible after closing 
and covering the eyes. 

BriccLUM, Lat. from speno, to view. 

1. A mirror. 2. A metallic reflector, 

made use of in catndioptric telescopes, 
instead of the ob|eet-glass used in the 
dioptric telescopes. The speculum metal 
is an alloy of copper and tin. 3 A sur- 

gical instrument for opening or obtain- 
ing a view of parts. 

Spi iss, ( A compound ore of nickel and 

Spkise. j antimonv. 

8pv.lt. A name Wf that species of Tri- 
tieum called otherwise German wheat. 

Spfi/teb. The commercial name of 
zinc (q. v J. 

Spermace'ti, from irrifpcet, seed, and 
xyros, the whale. A product obtained 
from the brain of the Physeter macroce- 
phalous, or long headed whale, which in- 
habits the southern ocean. The brain 
being dug out of the cavity of the head, 
and the oil separated from it by dripping, 
the* residue is crude spermaceti, which is 
purified and used in the manufacture of 
candles, in medicine, &e. 

Hpermoph'imjs. The generic name 
given by Fred. Cuvier to those marmots 
that have cheek pouches The superior 
lightness of their structure has caused 
them to be called ground squirrels. East- 


ern Europe produces one species, the 
souslik orzizel , America produces several 
of them. 

SfitA'crc., from irpetxu, to destroy ; com- 
plete mortification. 

Sen acee'ism, from trpotxoXi^oi, to gan- 
grene, 1. A gangrene. 2. An inflam- 

mation of the brain. 

Sphaq'nous. Mossy, containing peat 
moss. 

Hphag'nom Paujs'tre. A kind of moss, 
the decayed roots of which constitute the 
greater part of peat-moss. 

Hphene, from trpr,v, a wedge. A min- 
eral, a silicate of titanium and lime. Its 
colours are commonly greyish, yellowish, 
reddish, and blackish brown, with various 
shades of green. It is found amorphous 
and in crystals. 

Spheno'id, from (rpyv, a wedge, and 
likeness. Wedge-like • applied to a 
bone of the skull ( sphenoulcs o?), because 
it is wedged m among the other bones of 
tile head. 

Spue no msx'iu.srv. Relating to the 
sphenoid and maxillary hones. 

Spue'no-pvi/atine. Relating to the 
sphenoid and palate bones 

SrnE'No-PARi'ErAL Relating to the 
sphenoid and parietal bones 

Sphk'no- rvM'pouu. Relating to the 
sphenoid and tempoial bones. 

Sphere, Lat. sphasra, Gr. enpcuqae,. A 
globe, a solid generated by the revolution 
of a semicircle about its diameter, which 
remains fixed. The centre of a sphere is 
equidistant from every point of its sur- 
face, and all its radii are equal. 

Hphe'rk al Excess is the Bum by which 
the three angles of a triangle, on the sur- 
face of a sphere or spheroid, exceeds two 
right angles. 

8phf/ric 8. The doctrine of the sphere 
and spheroid. The solid contents of a 
sphere or spheroid is found by multiply- 
ing the square of the equatorial diameter 
by the axis of rotation and the product 
by 5236. 

Rphe'roio, from tnpxiga, a sphere, and 
u&oq, like. A Bolid approaching the figure 
of a sphere, formed by the revolution of 
a semi-ellipsis about Its axis. When it is 
generated by the revolution of a semi- 
ellipsis about its transverse or longest 
diameter.it is an oblong spheroid ; when 
about its conjugate or shortest diameter, 
it is a prolate spheroid. The fixed axis of 
the ellipse is called the axis of rotation , 
the circle described by the semi-axis of 
the ellipse is the equatorial circle. 

Sphero'metf.r, trpotioa and fMr% ov, 
measure. An instrument for measuring 
the thickness of small bodies, the curva- 
ture of optical glasses, See. 

SrHtx. The solitary or savage wasp; 
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a genus of hymenopterous insects belong- 
ing to the family Fissores, Cuv. 

SPHioMo'MKTER.jrp/y^aos, the pulse. An 
Instrument for counting the arterial pul- 
sations. 

Sphinc'ter, from erpyyoi, to contract. 
The name given to certain muscles, 
whose office is to contract the part in all 
directions, drawing it together, as the 
mouth of a purse is contracted by a string 
passing round it. 

Sphinx, Lat. from trpiyZ- 1. Afabulous 
monster of Egypt, having the body of a 
lion, and the face of a young woman.- — 
2. In entomology, the hawk-moth . a genus 
of lepidopterous inseets Family Cre- 
puscularia. It is so named from the atti- 
tude of several of the caterpillars, which 
resembles that of the fabled monster. 

Sphragis'tics, (rfyetyts, a seal. The 
science of seals, their history, peculiari- 
ties, and distinctions. 

Spica Virginis. A star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Virgo. 

Spice, Fr. epice. A name which includes 
all those vegetable productions which 
are fragrant to the smell, and pungent to 
the taste, as cloves, allspice, Ac. 

Spi'cate. 1. Eared like corn : spica , an 
ear of corn. 2. Having spikes. 

Spicca'Po, It. divided. In music, nearly 
synonymous with staccato (q. v.). 

Spic'ole. A spikelet or spiket ; spicula, 
dim. of sptra, a spike. Applied to grasses 
that have many florets on one calyx .- such 
florets ranged on a little stalk constitute 
the spikelet. 

Spige'lia. 'Wonn-grass. A genus of 
plants. Fentandria—Monogynia. Named 
by' Linnd, in commemoration of Adrian 
Spigelius, who wrote Isagoge in Mem 
Herbarium, in 1606. West Indies and 
America. 

Spike. Spica. 1. An ear of com. 2. 

A species of inflorescence in which ses- 
sile flowers are alternate, on a common 
simple peduncle, as in wheat and rye, 
lavender, Ac. 3. A long nail, also a 

f dece of pointed iron, like a long nail, 
nserted with the point outwards, as on 
the tops of walls, gates, Ac., to pievent 
ppople from passing over them. 
Spike'nard. A plant, the Nardus indica. 
Sri'NA. A thorn originating from the 
substance of the wood : aeulei or prickles 
are only affixed to the bark. 

Spina'oia. Kpinage. A genus of one 
species, an annual plant. DuiBcta—rcnt- 
andria As an article of food it is similar 
to cabbage and other oleraceous plants. 

Spin'dle. In mechanics, a term synony- 
mous with axes. When several axes occut 
it is usual to denominate the subordinate 
or smaller axes as spindles. 

Spine. 1. In botany, see Spina. 2 

In anatomy , tbe spina doesi, or bone of 


the back, reaching from the head to the 
os sacrum. It is a series of 24 vertebra* 
in the human subject. 

Spinel', Fr. sptnelle. A sub-species of 
corundum, which occurs in regular crys- 
tals, and sometimes in rounded grains 
It is coloured red, black, blue, brown, &c. 
by oxide of chromium, chromic acid, ox- 
ides of iron, &c. 

Spinei'lane. A variety of dodecahe- 
dral zoolite which occurs on the banks of 
the river Laach, near Andernach. Its 
usual colour is blackish-brown, and its 
form a six-sided prism, terminated by 
three-sided summits, with alternate, but 
different, faces. It is a silicate of alumina 
and soda, with some oxide of iron. 

Spin'et, Ital. spmetto. A musical in- 
strument, thus named from spma, a 
thorn or quill, the tone being produced 
by a crow’s-quill, inserted in the tongue 
of a little machine called a jack. 

Spin'ners, or Spin'n ere rs. Organs 
with which insects spin their silk or 
webs. 

Spin'nino - genie, improperly spelt 
jenny. A machine for spinning cotton, 
Ac., invented about 1767, by James Har- 
greaves, a weaver, near Blackburn, in 
Lancashire. It w r as long ago superseded 
by the mule , a machine which, combining 
the principles of the genie and water- 
frame, has in a manner superseded both. 

Spin'ozism. The principles of Spinoza, 
a native of Amsterdam, consisting of a 
mixture of Atheism and Pantheism. 

Spi'o. A genus of annulata : order 
Dorstbranchiata. The species are small 
worms, from the Arctic ocean, that in- 
habit membranous tubes. 

Spir'aclk, Lat. spiracultim, a breathing 
hole. Tho spiracles are the external 
orifices of the air-tubes of insects: also 
called stigmata. 

Spi'ral. 1. A curve, of a circular kind, 
which in its progress recedes from its 
centre. The common cork-screw is a 

good example. 2. In botany, spiral 

vessels are membranous tubes lined with 
an elastic fibre, twisted spirally, for the 
conveyance of air. 

Spire, Gr. ervou^u,, twisting. 1. In 
geometry, a line drawn progressively 
round the same axis with a distance be- 
tween each circle : also a curved line ; 

anything wreathed or contorted. 2 In 

architecture , a spire among the ancients 
was the base of a column, and sometimes 
the astragal or torus ; but among the 
moderns, it designates a steeple, which 
diminishes as it ascends, either pyra- 
midally or conically. 

Spir'it. 1. Spintu *. This name was 
formerly given to all volatile substances 
collected by distillation. Three principal 
kinds were distinguished: inflammable 
or ardent spirit , acid spirits ; and alka- 
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line spirits. The word spirit is now almost 
exclusively confined to the various pre- 
parations of alcohol and ether. 2. In 

commercial language , the name of spirits 
comprehends all inflammable liquors ob- 
tained by distillation; as brandy, rum, 
geneva, whisky, &c. British spirits are 
such as are manufactured in Britain, as 
whisky and gin. 

Sria'ir or Halt. An old name for mu- 
riatic or hydrochloric acid. 

SriaTr <>*• Wine. Esprit devin. Pure 
spirit, so called because formerly obtained 
only from wine. See Alcohol. 

Spir'it Level. An instrument for 
ascertaining the deviation of any surface 
from the plane of tho hon/on. See Level. 
Spiritoso, 1 (It ). With spirit. In 
Spirito. ) music, denotes a spirited 
manner of performing. 

Spiritualism. That system, opposed 
to materialism, according to winch all 
that is real is spirit. 

Spir'kettino. In ship -building, the 
plank on the side between the water- 
way and the port-sill. 

Spir'oil. In chemistry, the supposed 
base of the volatile oil extracted from the 
flowers of the spiraea uhnatia. The oil 
itself Is a compound of C12 IIs O*. 

Spiroi'late. A compound formed by 
the spiroilic acid with a base. All the 
spiroilates fulminate when heated in the 
air, and when mixed with a combustible 
body and heated they detonate. 

Spiroil'ic Acid. An acid discovered by 
M Lbwig, by treating the hydrospiroilic 
acid (volatile oil of spircea uhnaria ) 
with nitric acid. The oil is changed 
into a solid crystalline mass, which is 
spiroilic acid. It has scarcely any smell, 
is tasteless, but produces a violent feeling 
of irritation in the pharynx, dissolves 
readily in alcohol and ether, and shows 
a tendency to crystallise. 

Si-ir'ula. The name of a genus of 
rriultilocular shells. Some of the species 
still inhabit tropical seas, where they 
float on the surface of the ocean , others 
are only found fossil 
Sflanchnol'ooy, from crarkayx^v, nn 
entrail, and koyot , discourse. The doc- 
trine of the viscera. 

Splayed. In architecture, signifies an 
angle cut off. 

Spleen, Lat. splen, Or. tr-xkns- A spongy 
viscus, of a livid colour, and so varied in 
form, situation, and magnitude, that 
nothing general can be determined re- 
garding tta^m. In its normal condition it 
is always placed on the left side, in the 
left hypochondrium, between the eleventh 
and twelfth false ribs. 

Splkn'aloy, from crktiv, the spleen, 
and akyof, pain. A pain in the spleen or 
its region. 


Splen i'tis. Inflammation of the spleen ; 
from rirkriv, tlio spleen. 

Splenius. A flat muscle at the hack of 
the neck. 

Splen'dent, Lat. splendens, shining. A 
term applied to minerals as regards their 
degree of lustre. The smooth surface of 
most of the metals are splendent. 

Spli'cino. The process of joining the 
ends of a rope together, or of uniting the 
end of a rope to any part thereof by in- 
terweaving the strands in a regular man- 
ner. There are several kinds of splicing, 
according to the services for which it is 
intended, all characterized by particular 
epithets. The jo.rnng is called a splice. 
To splice the mam brace, is to have an 
extra allowance of spirits in cases of cold 
and wet. 

Hplint. In surgery , a long piece of 
wood, tin, strong pasteboard, or the like, 
employed for preventing the ends of 
broken bones from moving so as to inter- 
rupt the process by which fractures unite 
Splint-bone. A name for the fibula. 
Splint'ery. A term in mineralogy, 
applied to a particular fracture of mine- 
rals. The fracture Is splintery when the 
surface produced by breaking the mineral 
is nearly even, but exhibits little splinters 
or scales somewhat thicker at one extre- 
mity than the other, and still adhering to 
the surface by their thicker extremities. 

Split-cloth In surgery, a bandage 
which consists of a central portion, and 
six or eight tails , used principally for the 
head. 

Spo'dium. Saratov. An old name for 
many powders obtained by calcination; 
as ivory black, metallic calces, &e. 

Spod’umene. In mineralogy, the name 
given by Jameson to the Triphane of 
Haily. It is a rare mineral, found in the 
iron mine of Uton, in Sweden, and in 
some primary rocks in Ireland. Name 
from er-rehou, to reduce to ashes : c-reiior, 
spodium, because before the blowpipe it 
exfoliates into little yellowish or grayish 
scales. It consists of silica, alumina, 
lime, potash, and oxide of iron. 

Spoil. Spoil-bank. The surplus exca- 
vation which is laid by the side of a line 
of railway, canal, or other work, to save 
the expense of removal, and which occurs 
when the amount of cutting upon the line 
exceeds that of the embankment. 

Spoke (of a wheel). The spokes are the 
small bars which are inserted into the 
nave, and which serve to support the 
rim or felly. 

Spoke-shave. A Sort of plane used in 
dressing the spokes of wheels and for 
other curved work where the common 
plane cannot be applied. 

SeoL’A'noN, Writ of, in English eccle- 
siastical law, is obtained by wue of the 
3 m 2 
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parties to a suit suggesting that his ad- 
versary hus wasted the fruit of his beucflcc. 

SroN'ori, Lat. sjxmdaus. A poetic foot 
of two .ong syllables, as Omuls. 

tiroN'uYLE, Lat. spondylus . A joint of 
the spine ; a vertebra. 

Bpon'dyur. The name given by Fa- 
bric-ms to a genus of tetramerous coleop- 

tera, belonging to the family Longteornes, 
Cuv. Named from its globular and spi- 
nose thorax 

Spon'dylus. The name of a genus of 
marine shells found attached to rocks, 
coral, &e., and remarkable for their spines 
and rich colouring , whence the name. 

Sponge, l Lat. sjwngia, Gr. tr ' royyiet . A 

Spunge, j marine produc tion, very soft, 
light, and porous, and highly compres- 
sible , readily imbibing water and as rea- 
dily giving it out again. It is found ad- 
hering to rocks, particularly in the 
Mediterranean Sea, about the islands of 
the Archipelago, and in the Red Sea. It 
was formerly supposed to be a vegetable 
production, but it is now classed among 
the zoophytes, and when analysed affords 
the same principles as animal substances 
gencral.y. 

Sponge-tents are employed by sur- 
geons to dilate fistulous cancers, Ac. 
These are prepared by dipping sponge 
into some hot cerate, and pressing it be- 
tween two iron plates , when cold it may 
be cut into any desired forms. 

Bfon'gia. Sponge. A genus of zoo- 
phytes. Order Cor alii feri ; family Cort t- 
calt. The species are numerous, and as- 
sume innumerable shapes, as shrubs, 
horns, tubes, vases, fans, globes, &c. Ac. 
The common sponge is the S. officinalis of 
naturalists. See Stonge. 

Spon'giporm Qtartz. A name of Float - 
stone. It is light and porous like sponge. 

Spon'oioi.e. In icgetahle physiology , an 
organ situated at the extieuuty of the 
root, and thus named from its peculiar 
texturp. It is by the spongioles, thus 
situated, that plants are enabled to ub- 

sorb. They are constructed of common 
cellular spongy tissue, and they imbibe 
the fluids which are in contact with them 
partly by capillary action, and partly by 
a hygroscopic power. 

Hpon'sions, in international law , are 
authorised engagements made on behalf 
of states. 

Spontoo'n. A military weapon borne 
by officers of infantry : a sort of half pike. J 

Spool, Ger. spule. A hollow cylinder 
on which yarn is wound. It is larger 
than the pirn on which the yarn is wound 
for the shuttle. 

Kpoon'drift. In nautical language, a 
spray swept from the surface of the agi- 
tated water during a tempest. 

Broa'Aiuc, from <nru% a, to sow. An 


* epithet applied to diseases which are not 
epidemic, but occur here and there from 
causes affecting only the individual. 

Bpou'i: lk, from otto^oc,, seed. The organ 
of reproduction in cryptogamic plants. 

B. P. Q. It. In antiquity, an abbreviation 
of the words Senatus Vo}mlusque llomanus, 
the Senate and the Roman people. 

Sprain. A subluxation; an excessive 
strain of the ligaments of a joint, without 
dislocation. 

Sprat. A small fish, the Clupea sprattus, 
Cuv. and Yarr., found to frequent the 
whole of the British Coasts. The sprat 
rarely reaches 6 inches in length. It feeds 
on small erastaeeous animals, and itself 
forms an agreeable and cheap food. 

Spray, ‘Water driven from the top of 
a wave, &c. by the wind: spray is only 
occasional ; spvondnft is continuous. 

Spring. 1. In mechanics, an elastic 
body which, when distorted or compress- 
ed, has the power to restore itself Thus 
the spring of a watch is a hne piece of 
tempered steel, coiled up in a cylindrical 
ease; by stretching itself it puts the 
wheels, Ac. in motion. 2. In naviga- 

tion, a rope passing out of one extremity 
of a ship, and attached to a cable from the 
other, to biing her broadside to bear on 

the object. 3. In astronomy, one of the 

seasons: that commencing, in the north- 
ern hemisphere, when the sun enters 
Aries, about the 21st of March. In com- 
mon language , we reckon spring from the 
1st February. 4. In hydraulics, a foun- 

tain of water rising out of the ground. 

Springes. Nooses of horse-hair, &c. to 
catch birds. 

Springing. In architecture, the lowest 
partof an arch, or the point from which it 
springs or rises. 

Kprino tides The tides that follow 
the new and full moon : in distinction to 
map- tides. 

Sprit. A small boom, pole or spar, 
which crosses the sail of a boat diugon- j 
ally , from the mast to the upper aftermost j 
corner, which it is used to extend and , 
elevate. 

Sprit-rail. 1. The sail extended by a i 

sprit. 2. A sail attached to a yard J 

which hangs under the bowsprit. i 

Spruce. 1. A species of fir, the Pino* , 

abies. 2. A fermented liquor called 

spruce -beer , being made of treacle or ino i 
lasses, and the “ essence (decoction) of 
spruce. ” 

Spun yarn. Among seamen, a line 
formed of three rope yarns twilled. 

Bpdr-royal. Spur-rial, or royal. A 
gold coin first struck in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. It was worth 16*. in the reign j 
of James I. 

Sim jt'r.iNo-LiNE. Among seamen, the j 
line vi hich forms the communication be- 
tween the wheel and the tell-tale* 
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Squad'ron. A body of cavalry, of from 
100 to 200 men. Also, a detachment of 
ships employed on an expedition. 

Sue all. The sea term for a gust of wind. 

Sqoaloid, from sgnalus, a shark. The 
Bqualoid division of fossils are related to 
the shark tribe. The species abound in 
the tertiary strata. 

Squalus. The name given by Linnd to 
the true shark. Order Chondroptcrygii 
Bronchus Jixis, family Selachi. There are 
numerous species, several viviparous. The 
most celebrated is the white shark (S. 
carcharias, Lin.), Which attains a length 
of 25 feet. It inhabits every sea. See 
Carcm arias. The basking shark (S. 
maximus, Lin.), is the largest of all the 
squali, but it has none of the characteristic 
ferocity of the tribe. The blue shark, 
angel tlsh, or monk , sea- fox , or long-tailed 
shark, hammer-headed shark, or balance- 
fish, are species of less note. 

Squamipen'nks, from squama , a scale, 
and penna , a wing or fin. The name 
given to a family of acanthopterygious 
fishes, because the soft and frequently the 
spinous parts of their dorsal and tinul fins 
are covered with scales. The species are 
abundant in the seas of hot climates, and 
are adorned with the most beautiful co- 
lours. They frequent rocky shores, and 
are eaten. They form the genus Cheeto- 
don, Lin. 

Square. In geometry , a quadrilateral 
figure, with right angles and equal sides. 

Square Measures. The squaros of the 
lineal measures. 

Square Number. The product of a 
number multiplied by itself. 

Squarf.-rxouep. An epithet applied to 
a ship that has long yards, at right an- 
gles with the length of the deck, in con- 
tradistinction to sails extended obliquely 
by stays or lateen yards. 

Fquare-root. In arithmetic, &c., the 
second power of any number or the pro- 
duct arising from the multiplication of a 
number into itself. See Involution and 
Evolution. 

Buu are-sails, are such as are extended 
by a yard, distinguished from others, ex- 
tended by booms, stays, lateens, and gaffs. 

Squaring the Circle is attempting to 
make a square that shall be equal to a 
given circle. 

Squar'rose, \ Lat. squarrosus, rough, 

Suuar'rous. * scabby, scurfy, scaly, 
from s^uarra, roughness of skin. Applied 
chiefly in natural history, when the body is 
invested with scales widely divaricating. 

Squill. Sea Onion. A plant with a 
large bulbous root, the Scilla maritima, 
which grows spontaneously on the sandy 
shores of Spain and the Levant- The root 
is one of the most powerful and useful 
remedies in the Materia Medica. 

.Squirrel. The several species of 


squirrel form the genus Sciurus, Lin. 
They are light, active creatures ; live on 
trees, feed on fruits, and are particularly 
marked by their long bushy tail. See Sci- 
urus. 

Stacca'to (It.), separated. In music, 
denoting that the notes to which it is af- 
fixed are to be detached in a striking way 
from pttch other. 

Stack. Corn in the sheaf piled up in a 
circular or rectangular figure, brought to 
a point or ridge at top. 

Stac'te. 'Irux.rr,, from errata), to distil. 
1. That kind of myrrh which distils or 

falls in drops from the trees. 2. A very 

liquid species of amber. 

Stadium. 1. An ancient Gre- 

cian measure of length, containing 125 
geometrical paces, or 625 Homan feet; 
consequently it corresponded nearly to our 

furlong. 2. Also a race-courso for men 

and horses, and the ground on which the 
wrestlers and athletic exercised. 

Staff, Fr. estafette, It. staffetta. An 
express, a courier. 1. In the army, an es- 
tablishment of officers, in various depart- 
ments, attached to the commandant of an 
army. It consists of a quaiier- master 
general, adjutant-general, and major of bri- 
gade The regimental stu jfconsists of the ad- 
jutant, quarter-master , chaplain , surgeon, 

&e. 2. In surgery (Sux. staef, a stick, 

a crook, prop, or support), a grooved steel 
instrument, introduced through the ure- 
thra into the bladder, to guide the knife 

in the operation of lithotomy. 3. In 

music, the five lines upon which the mu- 
sic is written. 4. In architecture. , a staff - 

angle is a square rod of wood, standing 
flush with the wall on each of its sides, at 
the external angles, to prevent their being 
damaged. 

Htad'oerb. In farriery, a disease of 
horses, cows, and sheep. It is said to he 
a kind of apoplexy, in whieh the animal 
reels or staggers. It appears rather to be a 
species of hydrocephalus. 

Stao'trite. An appellation given to 
Aristotle, from btagira, a town of Mace- 
donia, where he was born. 

Stained Glass. Glass on which pic- 
tures have been painted with metallic 
oxides, chlorides, Ac., ground up with 
proper fluxes, and fused into its surface 
by the application of heat. The colours 
are all transparent. 

Staith. The line of rails forming the 
extremity of a railway, and generally oc- 
curring next rivers, being laid down 
upon high platforms, for the purpose of 
discharging coals, &c. into the holds of 
the vessels, or receptacles prepared for 
them. 

SrALAo'TiTB, 0 'TaA««<ns, from (rrethec^ee, 
to drop. A concretion of carbonate of 
lime, pendent from the roof of a cavern. 
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and produced by the percolation and drip- 
ping of water holding in solution, or su- 
per-saturated with, carbonate of linie. 
The mode of formation of a stalactite 
resembles that of an icicle. 

Stalag'mitb, from trrakoLyuoi , a drop- 
ping. A concretion of i.ubonate of 
lime, originating from the same cause as 
stalactite, but formed upon the floor of 
a cavern or grotto, by the dropping of the 
lime-water from the roof, which, under 
these circumstances, is usually eoveied 
with stalactites. It sometimes happens, 
that the stalactites increasing down w at ds, 
and the stalagmites increasing upwards, 
the two become united, and form a co- 
lumnextending from the floor to the roof. I 
Homo caverns have been completely tilled 
in this manner, and present a solid mass 
of carbonate of lime, which m some in- 
stances, as at Carrara, has been placed 

among the finer marbles 2 The name 

of a genus of plants Volyganna — Monro- 
via. The species yield a sort of bastard 
gamboge , whence the name from &**.- 
Xay/uof, distillation, the gum escaping as 
if by distillation. 

Stalk, stem, Lat. ranks and scapus. 

1 That purt of a plant rising immediately 
i from the root, and w hich usually supports 
I the leaves, flowers, and fruit The culm 

I is the stalk of grasses. 2 In arrhitn - 

I ture, an ornament resembling a stalk, in 
| the Corinthian capital, from which the 
v olutes spring. 

Ntaik'ing. A sporting-term, applied to 
a kind of screen (which is sometimes a 
hoi sc), to hide the sportsman till he gets 
within shot. 

Nr all. In church rituals, the seat of a 
dignified clergyman m the choir. 

NiallUgf A duty paid for being per- 
mitted to set up astall, in a fair ormarket. 

Sta men. The male organ of plants, 
found generally with the corolla near the 
I pistil, consisting of two parts, the tila- 
i meat and the anther. The plural is 
I stamens or stamina. 

Stam'ina. 1. A term applied in physi- 
ohigg and pathology to the degree of 
i strength and vigour in the constitution 

j 2 The simple original particles which 

I exist in the embryo or seed, by whose 
j augmentation the animal is subsequently 
, tot med. 

i STAMiNi'FEftons, Lut stamimferus, sta- 
men-bearing. Applied to flowers and 
floiet8 which contain one or more sta- 
mens and no pistils. 

Stamp. 1. Any instrument for making 
impressions by pressui e or mci e force on 
other bodies, also the impression so 

, made. 2. A kind of large pestle for 

stomping or pounding or beating ores, 
j Ac - 3. A paper or parchment, on which 
| a tax is paid. 


Stamp' wo i ifs, A general name for 
all those taxes which bear evidence of 
the payment in the stamp impressed on 
the paper, or parchment. Most legal 
instruments are draw-n on stamps, that is 
paper or parchment w'hieh has paid a 
certain amount of tax. 

Stamping Mii l A machine in wiiich 
ores an* pounded by means of a stamp. 

Stan'ciiionn. The sea term for up- 
right supports in general. 

Stand A sea term, used variously — 

A sail stands well or ill , a ship stands on 
her course , and so on. 

Sian'dard. 1. An ensign of war- a 

staff w-ith a flag or colours 2. That 

which is established by a competent 1 
power, as a rule or model, as standard I 

weights and measures. 3. In coinage, j 

the proportion of weight of pure metal j 
and of alloy established by authout) 
Our standard for gold and silver coins 

is j-i. 4. In ship building, un in vet ted 

knee placed upon the deck, instead of 
beneath it, with its inverted branch 
turned upward from that which lies 

horizontally 5 In botany, tbe upper 

petal of a papilionaceous corolla, railed 
also the banner 

Si*an'n u>iF.8 Tin-mines and works 
from stannum, tin 

Stan'nic Aim. A name which has 
been given to the pproxide of tin (sfan- 
num), because it is soluble in acids 

Htan'za (Italian). 1. In poetry, a mini 
her of lines or verses, connected wuth 
each other, and ending in a full-point nr 
pause ; a part of a poem containing every 
variation of measure or relation in that 

poem 2. In architecture, an apartment 

or division in a building. 

States A stirrup, in quo pes stat. The 
name of a bone of the internal ear, and 
somewhat like a stirrup. 

Staphvlo'ma, 1 Lat. from rrroitpvkvi, a 

Htathyio'sis. ' gripe. A disease of the I 
eye-hall in which the cornea loses its 
natural transparency, rises above the 
level of the eje, and successively even 
projects beyond the eye lids in the form 
of an elongated whitish tumour, which 
is attended with a total loss of sight. 

Staph'isinl A solid substance, of an i 
alkaline nature, and an exceedingly acrid i 
taste, obtained from Delphinium staphy 
sagna or staxtsacrc, a biennial plant, I 
which grows plentifully in the south of 
Europe. 1 

KtaTle, Sax. stapel, stapul, a stake. 1 
l. In commerce, a settled mart or mar- j 
ket , an emporium. Formerly the king’s 
staple was established in certain ports or 
towns , and certain goods could not be ' 
exported w-ithout being first brought to 
these ports to be rated, and charged with > 
the duties payable to the crown. Hence , 
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th<* words staple commodities came in 
time to signify the principal commodities 
produced by a country for exportation or 

use. 2. The thread or pile of the textile 

articles, cotton, wool, and flax. Thus, 
Mea-island cotton is of a fine long staple. 

3. A loop of iron formed with two 

points to be driven into wood, Ac. 

Star. Stars are fixed or planetary. 
1. The fixed stars are known by their 
twinkling, and by their being always in 
the same position in relation to each 
other. The planets shine with a steady 
light, and are constantly changing their 
position with regard to the other heavenly 
bodies. The pole star is a bright star in 
the tail of the little Bear (Ursa minor), 
and is so called from its being very near 

the North pole. 2. The figure of a star: 

n radiated mark in writing or painting : 
called also an asterisk , and marked thus *. 
It is used as a mark of reference, or to 
fill a blank where letters are omilted. 

St\r'-a e'pi.K. The fruit of a species of 
t'hrvsopliyllum, which grows in the warm 
climates of America. It is an olive- 
shaped fleshy fruit, eaten by way of 
dessert. 

Htar'jioard In navigation, the right- 
hand side of a ship, looking forward, as 
lai board is on the left-hand side 

S r a ucu A white puherulent substance, 
Consisting of microscopic spheroids, con- 
taining amylaceous matter. It exists m 
a great many plants. Potatoes yield it 
in large quantity, it exists abundantly 
in the stems of some monocotyledoiious 
plants, especially of the palm tribe , and 
nil the edible grains, as wheat, rye, rice, 

1 Ac ; and siliquose seeds, as beans and 
peas, afford in it such quantity that the 
preparation of it from these is now an ex- 
tensive manufacture. Wheat is the gram 
commonly employed for making starch 

Nt v it cham ber. Formerly a court of 
criminal jurisdiction in England. It was 
abolished by Stat. 1(1 Charles I. 

Ktau'visii. Hea-star. A name common 
to a genus of zoophytes, from the shape 
of the animals. See Asti nus. 

Star'-iort. In fortifimtion, a work 
with hoveral fates, and salient and re- 
entering angles. A star-redoubt is built 
of the same form. 

.Stah'mng. 1. In ornithology , see Hthr- 
M’s 2. In engineering, see (Ytwater. 

Starosts. Polish noblemen who pos- 
sessed certain castles and domains, called 
storosties. 

Siam -shoot. The Tremella nostoe, an 
indigenous greenish jelly, which iscdihle. 

Star THis’n.E. 1. The Carlina acauhs. 
2. The Cenlaurea aileitrapa, an indi- 
genous perennial. The Jersey Htar-thisile 
i is another species of centaury found in 
1 Jersey. 

I Sta'ter. An ancient Greek coin. 


StaTice. The Kea Drift. A genus of 
plants. Pentandna—Pentayyma. Name 
from ffrccrciu, to stop, on account of its 
supposed efficacy in restraining fluxes. 
The marsh-rosemary of America, and the l 
sea-lavender or red behen, are example-.. I 
Stat'ics, from /rrctrof, standing. I . That 
branch of mechanical science which J 
treats of the equilibrium, pressure, | 
weight, &c. of solid bodies when at rest. | 

2. The science which considers the | 

weight of bodies. j 

StaTion. 1. In astronomy, a planet is 
at its station, or is stationary, when its 

motion in right ascension ceases. 2. In 

surveying, the place of observation for 

measuring angles. 3. In the Romish 

Church, station is applied to churches in j 
which indulgences are granted on certain 1 

days. 4. In railway economy, halting- j 

places along the line, for taking-up and j 
setting-down passengers, the extremes j 
being named termini. i 

Sta'tjonarv. Fixed, not progressive I 
or regressive. The sun is stationary in 
Cancer. The Court of England, which 
waslormerly itinerary, is now stationary. 
Steam-enginc9 which work permanently 
at the same place are stationary , as dis- 
tinct from locomotives. Some railways are 
worked by stationary -engines. 

Kta'tiontry. Writing paper and the 
general contents of a stutioner’s shop. 

StaTion Poin'tkr. In maritime sur- 
i eying, an instrument for laying down on 
a chart the position of a place, from 
which the angles subtended by three 
known distant objects are measured. , 

Statistics, Lat status, condition. The 
science which determines the condition of ! 
a country, in reference to its extent, po- j 
pulation, industry, wealth, power, and 1 
the like. 

S r a'i r ary . The art of carving images, 
or representations of life, also one who 
practises or professeR the art of making 
statues. Statuary is a branch of sculpture. 

Stat'uk, Lat. s tatua, from statuo, to set. 
Statues are figures of men, and other ob- 
jects, formed out of marble by the chisel. 

Sta'tus oro. In polities, a treaty be- 
tween two or more belligerents, by which 
each party is restored to the same state 
as before the war, possessing the same 
territories, fortresses, &e. 

Stat'ute, Lat stat at uni , from statuo, to 
set. An act of the legislature of a state, 
which extends .is law to all the subjects 
of that state , as distinguished from an 
act. which relates only to an individual or 
company. Statutes are positive law, and 
distinguished from common law. the for- 
mer owe their binding force to a positive 
declaration of the supreme power ; the 
latter owes its binding force to the prin- 
ciples of justice, and long use and consent 
of the people. 
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Stays. 1. A narrow piece of wood of 

which casks, &c. are made. 2. In mu- 

etc, the live horizontal and parallel lines 
on which the notes of tunes are written 
or printed : written now more commonly 
staff. 

Stay. In the rigging of a ship, a long 
strong rope, employed to support the 
mast, by being extended from its upper 
end to the stern of the ship The fore- 
stay reaches from the foremast head to- 
wards the bowsprit-end , the main-stay 
extends to the ship’s stem , the tm z: ea- 
st ay is stretched to a collar on the main- 
mast, above the quarter deck,&c. Stays, 
in seamanship, also implies the operation 
of going about, or changing the course of 
a ship, with a slufung of the sails To be 
j *'» stays, i- to lie with the head to the 
i wind, and the sails so arranged us to chock 
| her progress. 

I Steam. In a general sense, this word 
is used to signify the visible cloudiness 
arising fiom the condensation of aqueous 
I vapour, expelled by heat , but in a stricter 
I sense, it is the aqueous vapour avising 
1 from water when heated to 212 w and up 
| wards. To account for the force of steam, 
it must ho observed, that water is com 
posed, like other bodit s, of particles or 
atoms held together by the force of cohe- 
sive attraction, which heat has the power 
of decreasing , or, rather, of impai ting a 
repulsive force, which is intense in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat applied 
Thus the pressure of steam from water at 
212 w is equal to a column ol mercury of 
30 inches, from wuter at 320°, it is 
equal to a column of 135: the first is 
14 lbs. 11 oz., the latter 63 lbs. 1 oz. 

Steam'-boat, 1 A vessel propelled by 

Steam'- ves'sel. < the force of steam. 
Perhaps the first vessel of this sort was 
that of the Marquis de J ouffrey , upon the 
| Hadne, at Lyons, in 1782, the next was 
, that of Mr. Miller, upon the Forth and 
Clyde canal, in 1789 , but the fiist steam - 
j vessel which ran as a regular packet- 
boat was that of Mr. Bob. Pulton, the 
"Vermont, launched at New York in 1807, 
and plied between that and the city of 
Albany, a distance of 160 miles. 

Steam Boil'er. A vessel in which 
1 water is converted into steam for the 
supply of steam-engines or for other uses. 

1 Steam Cah'biaoe. A locomotive engine 
1 adapted to run upon a common road. 

Steam'-ew'oine. An engine worked by 
the power obtained from the expansion 
I and contraction of steam from boiling 
J water; that Is, by the property which 
i water possesses of expanding to vapour 
] under the force of heat, and the sudden- 
ness with which the expanded water 
returns to its original bulk, on the appli- 
cation of cold. These properties of water 
W are known to the ancients, hut i* was 


not till the early part of the 17th century 
that this power was made available for 
the working of machines. A mining en- 
gineer, named Savery, is Baid to have 
been the first who constructed and pub- 
licly exhibited an engine, acting by the 
expansive force and subsequent conden- 
sation of steam, and which he applied to 
the raising of water in 1699, but it is 
certain that the Marquis of Worcester 
preceded him in doing this. Ilr. Papin 
next introduced the safety-valve to an 
engine of his contrivance in 1707, und 
Mr. Newcomen, in the same year, made 
various improvements and modifications, 
producing what are known by the name 
of atmosphenc engines, subsequently ren- 
dered more efficient by Messrs. Brigh- 
ton and Bmeaton. Mr. James Watt fol- 
lowed next, and introduced the condenser, 
one vessel placed in another of cold water, 
and exhausted of air and other fluids, and 
connected with the steam cylinder by a 
pipe through which the whole of the 
steam from the cylinder escapes, and is 
thus speedily condensed. He introduced 
various other improvements, and may be 
said to have perfected this most perfect 
and valuable of all engines. He found it 
only the “ miner’s friend,” he left it ap- 
plicable to every kind of work and the 
never-tiring fiiend of the human race. 

Sri im'-gai'gi. A contrivance con- 
nected w r ith the boilers of steam-engines, 
and employed to indicate the pressure of 
the steam. It usually consists of a bent 
tube, with one end secured to the boiler, 
and the other open to the atmosphere. It 
contains a sufficient quantity of mercury 
to counteract the pressure of the steam, 
and the level of the mercury, varying as 
the steam pressure, shows at all times tho 
elastic force upon the boiler. 

Steam'-oin. A contrivance for project- 
ing bulls by means of steum. It bears 
some analogy to the air-gun, but requin s 
too much extruneous apparatus ever to 
be conveniently movable. It is barely 
probable that it will at some future time 
be rendered available aboard of ships, but 
it seems to be highly available for forts 
and other similar defensive works. 

Steam Navigation. The art of apply- 
ing steam power to the propulsion of ves- 
sels in general, whether in inland waters 
or on the open sea. 

SrEAM-rii’E. The pipe communicating 
with the upper part of the boiler through 
which the steam passes in its way to 
the cy linders. 

Steam'- wheel. Another name for a 
rotatory steam-engine 

Steam'- whis'tle. A device, attached to 
locomotives, for giving warning to the 
passengers and others when the engine is 
starting. It consists of a pipe situated at 
the top of the boiler, with a cock to the 
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I stunts anil surmounted by a hollow cup. 

; The steam escapes at the top, and passing 
< round the thin edge of the cup, strikes 
the same with considerable force, and 
, thereby produces u loud shrill whistle, 

■ heard at a distance of many miles, 
i Ktk'aric Acid [see Htkarink), The 
solid constituent of fatty substances, as 
j of tallow and olive oil converted into a 
crystalline mass by saponification with 
alkaline matters, and abstraction of the 
alkali by an acid. Hy this process fats 
are converted into three acids, the ste.i 
l ie, inarganc.and oleic : the first two are 
solid, the last liquid. 

His/arisk, ) from rrea^, fat, the sub- 
tsif/AitoNK, j stance of which factitious 
wax candles are now made. It consists 
| of the steal ic and marguric acids coin 
| bined. 

I Stk'atite. Soapstone. A mineral of 
| the magnesian family, usually of a gtiM 
, ish-white eolour, often marked by den- 
j dritic delineations. It has a coarse, splin- 
tery fracture, and a dull fatty lustre, and 
feels like soap to the touch, whence the 
j name from trreu^, soap. It is found in 
1 contemporaneous veins traversing ser- 
in mine, as at Tort soy, in Shetland , in 
the limestone of Icolmkill, in the ser 
pentino of Cornwall , in Anglesey , in 
j Saxony, Havaria, Hungary, &c. It is 
I used in the manufacture of porcelain, in 
polishing marble, &e. , as the basis of 
cosmetic powders, in the composition of 
crayons, <.tc. When steatite occurs in 
lamellar forms it is named talc. 

Hi eato'me, from ernu^, fat. An en- 
| cysted tumour, the contents of which are 
of a fatty consistence. 

' fc*Ti el, Sax. & Ujle. A carburet of iron : 

! the best, hardest, finest, and closest 
grained iron, combined with carbon by 
n particular process. 

i Hteki/yaiu>. Statera ltomana. A de- 
1 scnption of balance consisting of a short 
1 arm, from which a required weight is 
i suspended, and a long graduated arm, to 
j which an invariable movable weight is 



attached. Equilibrium is attained when 
the weights are reciprocally proportioned 
to their distances from the poiut of sus- 
pension. 


Stkk'mino or Htkam'inu. The brick or 
stone lining of a well. 

Stkf/im.e- chase, a hunt, in which the 
sportsmen agree to follow the fox directly 
over the country, regardless of all oh 
structions, as hedges, ditches, rivers, Ac. 

| Steeple- races are sometimes got up on the 
same plan. 

Htllk'aoe. In a ship , an apartment 
1 forward of the great cabin, from which it 
I is separated usually by a bulk head. In 
ships oj war it serve# as an anteroom to 
the great cabin. In steam vessels, the 
j great cabin and steerage are separated 
! by the whole space occupied by the tuu- 
[ ciiinery, &c. | 

Ktmsh'iwg. In nautical language, di 
rooting or governing a ship or other ves- 
i sol in her course. The steersman manages i 
the helm by means of the sUenny wheel, 
which is connected with the rudder. I 

Stu.v'ing In nautical language, the 1 
angle of elevation w Mch a ship’s bowsprit I 
forms with the horizon. 

H'reoANoo'RArn v, ernyxvog, covered, 
and yeaipai, I write. The art of writing 
in cypher. 

Hn l'elhite. The name given to a fine 
variety of Storax, in larger pieces than 
the calamite. 1 

Kmi/t ace, IiUt. stellatxis, star - like. Ap- , 
plied to plants and parts of plants. . 

Stel'lerits. The name of a genus of , 
herbivorous cetacea. One species only is , 
known, and it is confined to the north i 
part of the Pacific Ocean. i 

Stel'mtes. Fossil Btar-tlsh. See As- | 

TEK1TK*. i 

Hcel'uform, I.at. stelhformis , star-like. i 
lladiated. 

Stkl'lular. Having marks resembling ! 
stella or stars. Applied in natural history . I 

Stem. 1. In botany ( see S talk). 2 In 

navigation, the prow or foietimber of the 
ship, which comes bending up from the 
keel. 

Stem'mata. In entomology, three smooth ! 
hemispheric dots, generally on the top of 
the head, chiefly observable in hymenop- 
terous insects. 

Stemmat'opeb. The generic name given 
by Fred. Cuvier to the hooded seal ( Vh. 
cristata, Gm ), from the Arctic Ocean : 
<rn[u.fMt and o^s, tile animal being fur- 
nished with a loose skin on the head, 
which it can inflate at pleasure, and 
which is drawn over the eyes on the ap- 
proach of danger, the nostrils then being 

inflated like bladders. 2. In music, the 

upright line appended to the notes. 

Stem'j'les. In mining, the cross-bars 
of wood in tbe shaft of a mine. 

Mten'cil. A piece of thin leather, or 
oilcloth, used in painting on walls to 
i imitate paper. The pattern is cut out on 
I tho leather, &c., which is then laid flat 
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on the wall, and the colour brushed 
over it. 

Bten'cilltng. A method of painting on 
walls with a stencil, so as to imitate the 
figures of paper-hangings. 

StenesauRcs. A genus of fossil sau- 
rians, thus named by M. Gcoffroy St. 
Hilaire, from mvos, nanw,and travfos, 
a saurian. 

Stenography, from errivos, short, and 
y(etpt}, writing. Short-hand writing. 

Steppes. The name used in Russia to 
designate very extensive flat uncultivated 
plains. 

Steps. 1. In ship building . large pieces 
of timber into which the heels of the 

masts are fixed 2 In ardutecture, the 

degrees or gradients of a stair, composed 
of two parts, the tread or horizontal part, 
and the riser or vertical part. Steps round 
the circumference of a circle are called 
winders , and when they proceed straight- 
forward they are named flyers. 

Stjr'culia. A genus of plants. Mon- 
adelphia — Polyandria. Name from shrews , 
dung, on account of the foetid odour of the 
flowers. 

Stkreo&Rapht , from trrtgtos, solid, and 
y^etpu, to describe. The art of drawing 
solids upon plane surfaces 

Stereog'raph ic Projfc'tton, rrtftoe, 
solid, yfoc/p*;, description. The projection 
of the sphere upon the plane of one of its 
great circles, the point of view being at 
the pole of that circle. 

Sterkom'eter, trrt^to; , and /xir^ov, mea- 
sure. An instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of liquids, porous bodies, 
and powders, as well as of solids. 

StereomRtry, from erne to;, solid, and 
pur^tv, to measure. The mensuration 
of solids. 

Ster'eotvpe, from trn^tof, solid, and 
a type. Literally, a fixed metal- 
tjpe. hence one entire solid plate of 
metallic type for book printing, made by 
taking an impression in stucco, of one or 
more pages composed of movable types, 
and casting a reverse from this impres- 
sion, by pouring upon it, in a melted 
state, a metallic composition, very nearly 
approaching type-metal, in the propor- 
tions of its ingredients. The process of 
making such plates is called stereotype- 
founding, or stereotyping ; the plates so 
cast are stereotype-work , the art of print- 
ing from them is stereotype-printing ; and 
books so printed are said to be stereotyped. 

Ster'ling. 1. A term probably from 
Easterling, used to distinguish English 
money of account, as £10 sterling — 2 
English money. 

Stern (of a ship). The hinder part 
where the rudder is placed: the steer- 
phses or helm-place. 


Bternal'oia, from vos, the sternum, 
and aXyo;, pain. 1. Pain about the 

sternum. 2. A name of the pectoral 

angina {angina pectoris). 

8ternof'tyx. a genus of small fishes, 
with a very elevated and compressed 
body, and having a series of small fossulm 
alone each side of the pelvic crest, which 
has been considered as a festooned dupli- 
cature of the sternum ; whence the name 
sternoptyx. They frequent the warm 
parts of the Atlantic ocean. 

Ster’nlm. Pectoris os. The breast- 
bone , the oblong flat hone placed at the 
fore -part of the thorax. 

Bteth'oscopk, from trrxQos, the chest, 
and erxoxiu, to explore. An instrument 
invented by Lftennec, to aid auscultation. 
It is made of cedar- wood, of a cylindrical 
form, about eleven inches long, and about 
an inch and a half in diameter, and has a 
cylindrical perforation through its w hole 
length. It is a highly useful instrument. 

Sikw'ard, Sax. stiward, from sted, a 
place, and ward, a keeper. 1. A man em- 
ployed in great families, to superintend 
the household generally, to keep accounts, 

collect rents, Ac 2. In law, a title of 

several officers of distinction. ThUB, the 
greatest officer under the crown is the 
lord high steward oj England. The office 
was anciently the inheritance of the earls 
of Leicester, till forfeited by Simon de 
Montfort. The office is now, in a mea- 
sure, abolished : a lord high steward 
being made only for particular occasions, 
as a coronation, the arraignment of a 
peer for high treason, &c There is also 
a lord steward of the royal household, who 

is chief officer of the court, &c. 3. In 

a ship of war, an officer appointed by the 
purser, to distribute provisions to the 
officers and crew. In common ships, a man 
who supplies the table and superintends 
the provisions. 4. In colleges, the per- 

son who superintends the concerns of the 
kitchen. 

Hthk'nia, Lat. from rStvoe, strengyi. 
In nosology , strength is opposed to asthe- 
nia or debility. 

Stib'iom. The ancient name of anti- 
mony. 

Stkh'omancy, from eri%os, a line, and 
fjoarruot,, prophecy. Divination by lines 
or passages in books taken at hazard. 

Stk k, Gold. The colonels of the Life 
Guards are so called. 

Stig'ma. ’Sriypoet, from ffrt£a>, to 
mark. 1. In botany, that part oi the 
female organ of a plant which is placed 
at the summit of the style.— —2. In pa- 
thology, a small red speck on the skin, 
occasioning an elevation of the cuticle. 
When stigmata assume a livid colour, 
they are termed petechias and puepurm. 
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3. An impression, such as that made 

by branding with a hot iron. 

Stiq'mata, plural of stigma. Spiracles 
from which the trachea; of insects com- 
mence. 

Stic'bitb, from <rrt\(3*>f to shine. A 
mineral, the radiated zeolite of Jameson, 
thus named from its shining lustre. It 
occurs in the secondary trap -rocks of 
Scotland, Norway, &c. It is commonly 
white, but sometimes grey, yellow, Ac. 

Stile. In architecture , the vertical 
piece in framing or panelling. 

Still. The name of the principal ves- 
sel in which distillation is conducted. 
The liquid is vaporised by heat in the 
part called the cucurbit, and the vapours 
are condensed in another part called the 
reft igeratory. Stills are of many forms, 
the simplest of which consists of a retort 
and receiver. The term is commonly 
derived from Latin sttllo, to drop, the 
root of distill. 

Stilt Bird. The name of the Himan 
topus melanoptents, having long slender 
legs. 

Stim'plant, from stimulo, to stir up. 
Possessing the pow er of exciting the ani- 
mal energy. Medical stimulants are go- 
neral when they atfect the whole system, 
as mercury » and topical, when they affect 
only a part, as mustard applied to the 
skin. 

Stim'olus, (Lat.) from trvtyfMi- In pa- 
thology, that which rouses the action or 
energy of a part. In botany, a sting. The 
nettle is furnished with stimuli. 

Sting. In entomology, an apparatus in 
the form of a little barbed spear, furnished 
by nature to some insects as a weapon of 
defence. In most instances it is a tube 
through which a poisonous liquid is pro- 
jected, which influences the part stung, 
and in some cases proves fatal to life. 

StinkVione. The name given to a va- 
riety of limestone, which gives out a 
foetid odour when rubbed. The black, 
marble of Kilkenny is an example. 

Stint. In coal mines, a measure of 
work, two yards long by one broad, which 
each miner clears before he removes to 
another place. 

Stifk, Lat. stipes , from < rrvTO <;. The 
stem of a fungus, fern, or palm. 

Sn'rEND, Lat. stipendium. Originally 
the pay of soldiers. In law, a salary or 
allowance for work done. In Scotland, 
the term is confined to denote the sala- 
ries of clergymen. 

Stit'ilate, Lat. stipilatus, standing on 
a pillar or pedicle. See Stipe. 

Stip'pmng. 1. A mode of engraving on 
copper by means of dots, as contradistin- 
guished from engraving In continuous 

lines. 3. The term is likewise applied 

to the mode adopted by some artists in 
uruw mg, of pulling in tiuts and shadows 


of black lead or crayon, by means of the 
end of a piece of coiled paper charged 
with the pigment, with which it is 
stippled or stamped on to the surface of 
the paper. Good artists generally de- 
spise this process. 

Htip'ula, ) In botany, a leafy appen- 

Stip'utb i dago to proper leaves or 
their footstalk. The stipulie often ap- 
proximate closely to the appearance of 
real leaves. 

Stipulate, Lat. stipulatus. Having 
stipules ; producing stipul.e. 

Ktir'rup, Sax. stirgi-rapa, step-rope ; 
stujan, to step up. 1. A kind of rmg, hori- 
zontal on one side to receive the foot of 
the rider, and attached to a strap which is 
fastened to the saddle. The first stirrups 

appear to have been ropes. 2. In ships, 

stirrups are short ropes, having their 
upper ends plaited and nailed round the 
yards, and eyes made in their lower ends, 
through which the horse9 are reeved, to 
keep them parallel to the yards. A piece of 
timber put underthekeel, when some part 
of it is lost, is also denominated a stirrup, 

Sn'vER, ) A Hutch com about the va 

Stoi'ver. f lue of a halfpenny sterling. 
It is also a money of account in Holland 
and Flanders. 

8ioik. 1. In botany, see Mathiolx and 

Chkiranthus. 2 In agncultui e, the 

domestic animals, as horses, con $, sheep, 
belonging to the owner of a farm. - 3. 
Living beasts shipped to a foreign coun- 
try or distant market. 4. The capital 

of a commercial insurance or bunking 
company, ulso the goods on hand of a 
merchant or trading company. See 

Stocks 5. A carpenter’s tool. See 

Stock and Bit. 

Stoc k'vpe, i Ttal. stocco. In fortifica- 

SrotCAO'E, j tton, a sharp stake or post 
set in the earth, more properly a line of 
such posts set up os a fence or barrier. 

Stock and Bit. An instrument used 
by carpenters. The stock A is a tool with 



a crank, so contrived as to rest with one 
end against the breast of the workman, 
while with the one hand be guides the 
boring end B, and with the other turns 
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the crank. The steel borers are called 
bits, and the whole instrument is com- 
inonly called a stock and bit, or centre- 
bit. 

Stock-bro'ker. A broker who deals In 
the purchase and sale of stocks or shares 
in the public funds. 

Rror k-exoha'nge. The building where 
the puhlie stock is bought and sold 
(see Stocks and Exchange ) The StorA- 
Eirhange, situated in Capel court, was 
opened in 1802. Formeily the place of 
rendezvous for persons transacting busi 
ness in the stocks was Jonathan’s Coffee- 
house, in Change-alley, Cornhill, and it 
j is from this cireumslanee that the to im 
' o II ci/ is familiarly used tor stock-exchange , 
! and that a petty speculator in the funds 
i« styled a “ dabbler in the alley.” 

Stock povk '1 he w ild pigeon of Eu- 
rope, Cotumba ornas, Liu., long regarded 
as the stork of the domestic pigeon, but 
now regarded as n distinct species. 

Stock-fish. Cod hsli dried hard with- 
out salt. 

Siock'ings The clothing of the legs 
I nnd feet, anciently made of cloth or 
i nulled stuff, sewed together, but now in- 
vaiiably knitted Stockings ate made of 
I wool, cotton, and silk, 
j SrocK'iNG-FUAME. An implement of the 
hosier, for weaving or knitting stockings, 
<fce. It is a somewhat complicated ma- 
chine, invented by William Lee, A M.,of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in l/SHD, 
but receiving little encouragement, and 
being in indigent circumstances, he W'cnt 
to France, where, meeting with further 
disappointment, he died of a broken heart , 
like many other inventors before and 
since his time. The machine has, during 
the course of the last century, been mueh 
improved. 

H-iock-job'bino. Speculating in the 
: public funds ; a species of gambling. 

| bTocR-iocK. A lock fitted into a wooden 
j ease. The larger locks for doors are gene- 
| rally of this sort. 

Stocks. 1. A frame erected on the shore 
of a river, or of the sea, and the large es- 
tablishments in the inside of docks, for 
the purposes of ship- building. It gene- 
rally consists of a number of solid wooden 
blocks, ranged parallel to each other, at 
convenient distances, upon a very firm 
foundation, and with a gradual declivity 

, tow ards the water. 2. The public funds 

j of the nation, or government securities, 

| instituted for the purpose of paying the 
interest upon loans. See Funds.- — 3. 
A machine consisting of two pieces of 
timber, with holes in which the legs of 
offenders are confined. 

Sto'ics. Disciples of the philosopher 
Zeno, who taught that men should be free 
from passion, unmoved by grief or joy, 
and submit without complaint to the un- 


I 


avoidable necessity by which all things t 
are governed. The name Irmxot is from I 
<rruot, a porch in Athens, where Zeno j 
lectured. 

Sto'lo (Latin), a sucker. A runner or j 
shoot from the root of a plant, which takes i 
loot m the earth. The stolos are said to 
be supraterranrons when they run on the 
surface of the ground, and subterraneous 
when they run under the surface. 

SroioMi'rRoits, Lat. stolomfcrus, put- 
ting forth suckers ; stolo, a sucker or scion, 
and fero, to produce. 

Htom'agh, Gr. <TT 0 fjuxx°(, from erojua, 
the mouth, and %iai, to pour. A mem 
branoua receptacle, the organ of digestion 
in animal bodies. It prepares the loot! 
foi entering into the several parts of the 
body, for its nourishment. 

Sio'mach-pi;mi*. An Instrument for 
withdrawing poisons from the stomach, 
and introducing cleansing or other liquids 
It resembles the syringe, except that it 
includes two passages, the sinking and 
forcing, and has two orifices near its ex 
tremitv. 

firoMAr'oDA. An order of marine crus 
taeeans, having the shell divided into two 
portions, the anterior of w'hich supports 
the eyes and intermediate antenna 1 , or 
composes the head without giving origin 
to the foot-claws. These organs, as well 
as the four anterior feet, are frequently 
approximated to the mouth on tw'o lines 
that converge infenorly, and hence the 
denomination of stomapoda, xro/Looc ami 
trouf. 

Rto'mata. Passages through the epi- 
dermis of plants, universally regarded as 
spiracles or breathing pores. 

Stunk-bo'ker A molluscous animal, 
inhabiting a bivalve shell, which mecha 
nically perforates or bore6 into rocks. 

firoNK-rnciT. Fruit of which the seed 
is covered with a hard shell, enveloped in 
the pulp. See Dunns. 

Stone-gali.. The name given by work- 
men to a roundish mass of clay, often oe- | 
curring in variegated sandstone. Stone- 
galls lessen the value of stones for archi- 
tectural purposes. 

Stood. The root of a timber-tree which 
throws up shoots. 

STOF-ri.ANKs. A certain description of j 
dam, employed on canals and other 
hydraulic works. In order to prevent the 
loss of water on canals, &c., it is usual to 
contract the water-way at certain points, 
and carry up wing-walls from below r , 
making vertical grooves in the face of the 
masonry upon each side, corresponding 
with each other, for tho insertion of 
hatches or stop-planks. Provision is made 
tor stop-planks in most hydraulic works ; 
for instance, grooves are made at each 
end of a lock, on the outside of thechaui- 
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ber, in order that the water may be kept 
out during any repairs. 

Sto'rax. The most fragrant of all the 
resins. It is obtained from a tree, the 
Sty uix officinalis, which grows in the Le 
vant. The best is imported in red tears, 
but the common sort in large cakes. This 
lust is the most fragrant, though very 

impure. 2. The Peruvian balsam is 

sometimes called white slorax. See, also, 
Stv rax. 

Ktor'thing. The parliament of Nor 
way. 

Sto'ry. Tn architecture, a subdivision 
of the height of a house, comprehended 
by one flight of stairs. 

Sto'ry -posts. Upright timbers used in 
sheds, workshops, and old wooden houses, 
to support the floors or superincumbent 
walls. 

Sro'av-Ron. A rod equal in length to 
the height of a story of a house, and di- 
vided into as many parts as there arc 
intended to be steps in the stair, for mea- 
suring and laying them otf with accuracy. 

Stoop. A basin for holy-water tn a 
niche at the entrance of a Catholic church. 

Stove, Sax. stofa. 1 . A place In which 
a fire in dwelling houses, churches, pub- 
lic rooms, &c., is made, and so contrived 
that it may heat the air of the apartment, 
and lead the smoke up the chimney. 
Stoves are of various constructions, and 
numerous patents have been taken out 
for inventions and improvements upon 
them. Franklin’s stove, which is much 
used in France, is one of the best. The 
German stove, recently brought into no- 
tice in this country by l)r. Arnott, has 
the peculiar advantages of thoroughly 
avoiding smoke and of burning little fuel. 
When a stove allows the burning coals to 

be seen, it is called a stove-grate. 2. In 

horticulture, a structure in which plants 
are cultivated that acquire a considerably 
higher temperature than the open air. 

Ki'ra'bism, Lat. strabismus, from errex- 
to squint. Squinting : an affection 
of the eye, by which a person sees objects 
in an oblique manner, from the axis of 
vision being distorted. 

Straight Arcu. In architecture, the 
arch over an aperture, whose intrados is 
straight. 

Straight Jointed Floor. A floor in 
which the joints are continued from one 
end to the other, and the heading joints 
are not in the same straight lines as fold- 
ing floors. 

Strain'ing Piece. Strutting piece. A 
beam placed between two opposite beams, 
to prevent their nearer approach, as raft- 
ers, braces, struts, &c. 

Strait. In geography, a narrow pass 
or frith separating one country from an- 
other. 


Strand (of a rope). One of the twists or 
divisions of which the rope is composed. 
When one (or more) of the strands of a 
rope is broken, the rope is said to be 
stranded. 

Strand'ing. In navigation, the running 
of a ship on shore, beach, or strand, by 
which she is wrecked (in this case said to 
be stranded). 

Stran'gi es. In farriery, a collection of 
foul humours in the body of a colt , gene- 
rally voided by the nostrils. 

Stran'ottry, Lat. sUangnna, from 
trv^ocy^, a drop, and ou^ov, urine. A dis- 
ease in which there is pain in passing the 
urine, which is excreted by drops. 

Strap. In carpentry, an iron plate, 80- 
(uring the junction of two or more pieces 
of timber, into which it is bolted or keyed 

Strappa'do, Ital. from strappare, to pull 
A military punishment formei ly praetiscd. 
It consisted in drawing the offender to 
the top of a beam, and letting him fall, 
by which means a limb was sometimes 
dislocated. 

Strass. The basis of factitious gems 
or pastes. See Paste. 

Stra'ta, Lat. pi. of stratum, a bed. In 
geology, the thicker layers of mineral 
matter, forming the crust of the globe ■ 
the thin layers are commonly called beds 
The strata present verj diffluent charac- 
ters when compared with each other, yet 
they are composed of but comparatively 
few primary elements, so concreted as to 
produce considerable variety. Most of 
them also contain foreign matters, frag- 
ments of other rocks, shells, animals, and 
plants, ltocks arranged in layers are said 
to he stratified, and the order of their ar- 
rangement is termed stratification. 

Strath . In Scotland, generally signifies 
a valley of considerable size. 

Stra'tcm (Lat.). A layer or bed. See 
Strata. 

Stra'tds. Fall-cloud. A name applied 
to fogs, mists, and other extensive sheets 
of clouds, that rest on the earth’s surface. 

Streak, Ger. stnehe. A term in min- 
eralogy for that appearance of a mineral 
which arises from its being scratched by 
a hard sharp instrument. It is said to he 
similar when the powder obtained by 
scratching the mineral is of the same 
colour as the mineral ; and dissimilar when 
the colours differ. 

Stream-tin. Among miners, tin ore 
found beneath the surface of alluvial 
ground, and separated from the earthy 
matters by passing a stream of water over 
it. 

Stretch'ing Course. In building, a 
course consisting wholly of sfrttfcAors.that 
is, bricks, stones, or the like, laid length- 
ways in the longitudinal direction of the 
wall. 

3a 
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I Stret'to, It. narrow. In music, signi- 
fies that the measure is to he played short 
I and concise ; opposed to largo. 

| Stria?,, Lat. pi. of stria, a streak. 1. In 
eonchology, line thread-like lines in the ex- 
i tenor surface of many shells, longitudinal, 

transverse, or oblique. 2. In botany , 

tine lines running in paiallel directions. 

Ktri'ati , 1 Lat. strt«/t<s,RCorcd, streak - 

Stiu'ated, j ed, channelled, fluted, 
chamfered. Applied chiefly in natural 
history. 

Stri'dor Dentium (Lat.). Grinding of 
the teeth (in sleep). A symptom, m chil- 
dren, of intestinal irritation from worms, 
and of irritation of the brain in adults 
during fever. 

Stri'ga. I. A sperios of pubescence on 
plants,white, bristle-like with broad bases, 
mostly decumbent — —2. In architecture, 
the flutings of a column. Fasciola. 

String-board. In architecture, a board 
placed next to the well-hole in wooden 
stairs, and terminating the ends of the 
steps. 

String-course. In architecture, a nar- 
row moulding, or projecting course, con- 
tinued along the side of a building. 

String -riECE. In architecture , a piece 
of board placed under the flying-steps of 
a wooden stair for a support, and form- 
ing, as it were, the soffit of the stair. 

Htrix. The Owl. A genus of noctur- 
nal birds of the accipitrme order, now 
divided into various sub-genera, accord- 
ing to their tufts, the size of their ears, 
the extent of the circle of feathers which 
surrounds their eyes.&c., as olus, syrntum, 
bubo, scojjs, and noctua. 

Stron'gyli s. The name given by 
M tiller to a genus of intestinal worms: 
order Ncmatotdea. One of the species is 
said to be found in the human kidney 

Stron'tia, 1 A greyish- white-coloured 
i Stron'tian. j alkaline earth, of a pun- 
gent and acrid taste, first found in the 
state of carbonate, in a lead-mine at 
8trontian, in Argylesliire, Scotland. In 
its chemical characters it closely resem- ' 
bles baryta. The nitrate is much em- 
ployed in fire-works, to communicate a 
red colour to flame. Its base is sit outturn. 

Ktronti'anite. Native carbonate of 
strontia. When ignited with charcoal- 
powder it affords the earth strontia. It 
resembles carbonate of baryta, but is 
said not to be poisonous, which that 
mineral is. 

Stron'tium. The metallic basis of 
strontia, first procured by Sir H. Davy, 
in 1808. It is analogous to barium, but 
has less lustre. 

Stronti'tes. The name given to stron- 
tia by Dr. Hope, who discovered that 
earth in 1787. Klaproth modified the 
name for the sake of uniformity of no- 
menclature, which is always desirable 


Stro'phij. 2r$o$b), from trrqtptu, to 
turn. In Greek poetry, a stanza : the 
first member of a poem. The strophe is 
succeeded by a similar stanza, called 
antistiophe. 

Strophj'ole. Strophiolum. A little 
curved gland-like part near the scar or 
base of some seeds, particularly of the 
papilionaceous genus. 

8 troth* ulus. A papulous eruption 
peculiar to infants, and exhibiting a 
variety of forms known popularly as red- 
gum, nhite-gum, tooth-rash, Ac. 

Structure, Lat. structura. 1. A term 
in mineralogy denoting the particular 
arrangement of the integrant panicles 

or molecules of a muieial. 2. The 

manner of organisation of animal and 
vegetable bodies. 3. A building. 

Siru'ma. 1. A glandular swelling. 

2. lironchocele : an induration of the 
thyroid gland. Struma , according to Dr. 
Good, is from <rr^ai [coot, congestion or from 
struo, to heap up, or A struendo, because 
struma? grow insensibly. 

Strimiria. 'J he name of a genus of 
perennial plants Hrxandtia — Monogynta. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Kiru'mous. Having struma; or swell- 
ings of the glands scrofulous. 

Knurr. Ln architecture, a brace or ob- 
lique stay. 

Ktru'thio. The Ostrich : a genus of 
birds. Order Grallatorice : family llren- 
pennes. There are two species. (1.) The 
ostrich of the eastern continent (S. came - 
Ins), celebrated from the earliest ages. 
It attains the height of 6 or 8 feet, lives 
in groat troops, lays eggs weighing nearly 
3 lbs., feeds pn grass, grain, &c , and runs 
faster than any other animal. (2.) The 
American ostrich ( S . rhea), is one-half 
smaller than the oriental species ; its few 
feathers are greyish. It is common in 
South America, and is easily tamed when 
taken young. The eggs are hatched by 
the male. 

Strut-beam. In carpentry , an old name 
for a collar-beam. 

Struth'iola. A genus of trees and 
shrubs. Tetrandna — Monogynta. Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Si’ruthion'id.*. Struthio, the type 
A family of terrestrial birds, with short 
wings and strong legs; the brevipennes 
of Cuvier. 

Struts. In carpentry, oblique framing 
pieces, joined to the king-posts, or queen- 
posts, and the principal rafters; some- 
times called braces. 

Strut'ting-piecb,m« Straining-piece. 

Stkych'nia, 1 An alkaline base ex- 

Strych'nine. ) tracted (torn the bean 
of the strychnos nux vomica. It acts most 
powerfully upon the animal system when 
taken into the stomach The eighth of a 
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grain is a fatal dose for a strong dog. 
Like most other poisons, it is reckoned a 
valuable medicine. 

Sibvch'mc Acid. An acid obtained 
like srrychnia from the bean of the 
\t)ychnoi nnr vomica, and also from St 
Ignatius's Scan ; called also Jgasurtc acid 
Si kych'nos The name of a genus of 
plants. Pmtnndna — Monogunta Name 
erTgvxvof, used by the (Ireeksto designate 
a spicies of nightshade. The species, of 
w Inch there are two, are natives of India , 
one, the S nux lomtta, affords the poison- 
iiur, or nux toimui of the shops, one of 
the most powerful of the vegetable poi- 
son •», the other species, S potatorum, 
which affords the (leaning-nut, is lest, | 
known Fonnerlv the plants which 
afford St. Ignatius’s bean, Jesuit’s bean, 
and Upm ticute, one of the strongest, Java 
po’sons, were comprised in this genus 
Krtu/oo. A name indefinitely applied 
to the finer kinds of eulcaieous fillisters 
We usually give this name to plaster of 
Puns, which is calcined calcareous gyp- 
sum, mixed w ith water to the consistence 
of cream, but the common stucco, for 
aiehitectural and sculptural purposes, is 
] composed of pulverised white marble, 
mixed with plaster of lime, the whole 
I sifu d and worked up with marble. This 
i composition, in process of time, becomes 
as hard as stone, and takes a fine polish. 

8ri d'ihng-suu A sail wnich is set be- 
vond the skirts of the principal sails of a 
ship. The studding-sails are only set dur- 
ing light winds. They uppear like wings 
upon the yard-arms. 

Siddikk 1. In / Minting , these signify 
works which a painter undertakes in 
order to acquire a practical knowledge 

of his art, and facility of execution. 

2. '1 he term is also applied to the parts 
tah«*n separately, which the artist after- 
wnids transfers to the picture. 

8 1 o os. In i arpi ntry, a term applied to 
post® or quarters which are placed in par- 
I tU**ts, about a foot distant from each 
I other 

I Siun'woRK. In building , a wall of 

I brick work built between studs, 
j Si c'i a (Italian). A jet of steam issu- 
I ing fiom a fissure of the earth in volcanic 
I legions. 

j Mt nr. Applied to various woollen 
i fabrics; especially to a light woollen 
. cloth, formerly much used for curtains 
i and bed-furniture. 

J SmuN(*-BDx. In mechanic*, a piece 
' secured to the end of a cylinder- pipe or 
1 other vessel through which a lod passes * 
used in pumps, steam engines, &e , where 
the piston-rod requires to move freely, 
i yet to be air-tight 

| Htcm. Wine not yet fermented. Stum 
is fiequently added to vapid wines, to ex- 
, cue fermentation, anew 
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STua'nv . In farriery, a disease of fre- 
quent occurrence among sheep, attended 
with stupor and blindness. It generally 
proves fatal. 

Stuh'oeon. A large, valuable, and 
well known fish, which ascends certain 
of the European rivers, and is an object 
of important fisheues There are several 
species. The sturgeon properly so called 
(Accipcnscr stuno, Purneilj tailed the 
sharp nosed sturgeon, found ui vast 
abundance in some of the American 
rivets, but rarely in those of If main. It 
attains a length of 5 or G feet , (2 ) The 
broad-nosed stuigeon ( Ampcnser lutuo j>- 
trrs, Parnmlj, some specimens of winch 
have been tak*'n ill the rivers of Scot- 
land, between 7 and 8 feet in length , (J ) 
’lhc stei let (Acnpmscr ruthenus, Lin), a 
di lie urns fish, rarely more than two feet 
long Its caviar is reserved for the Kus- 
sian court, and there is ieason to believe 
that it is the Elope and At cipcrnrr, so highly 
celebrated among the ancients, (1.) The 
great stuigeon or beluga (Ampenscr hu w, 
Lin), which is frequently taken 15 
feet in length, and weighing 1200 lbs , 
and one specimen was taken which 
weighed nearly 3000 lbs. It is found in 
the Po. There are some other species j 
less known. Sec Aicicknser. i 

HrrrRi'oNrs. Sturgeons. An order of ! 
Choudroptcrygxous fishes ( Chondroptiry - 1 

gn, with Jrte bramhue ), closely allied to ' 
the ordinary tishes in their gills. The i 
sturgeon is the type of the order. Stio to j 
(whence stuigeon) is modern, and is pro- 
bably the German name * toer latinised. 

biiLi, Lat. Htylui, Gr trro Ao?. 1. An- 
ciently a sharp-pointed instrument, to | 
write on hard substances without ink , | 
an antique pen. Hence the metaphorical ' 
use of the term to denote a particular | 
manner of writing as regards the mode of J 

expression, choice of words, &c 2. In 

botany, the shaft of a flower which pro- I 
eecds from the germen, and bears the j 

stigma. 3. In surgery, a probe. 4. 

In dialling, the gnomon of a dial. 5. 

In chronology, a particular manner of I 
reckoning time with regard to the Julian | 
and Gregorian calendars. Sty le is old or j 
new. The old stole follows the Julian 
manner of computing the months and 
days, or the calendar as established by j 
Julius Caesar, in which the year is reck- j 
oned 365 days, 6 hours. The new style was 
introduced by Pope Gregory XIII., who { 
reformed the calendar, reckoning the 
year 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 43 
seconds, which is very nearly the true 
solar year At the reformation of the 
calendar it was found necessary to re- , 
trench 11 days from the old style. This 
was acted upon m Germany in 1700, and 1 
adopted by act of parliament in Britain ' 
ui 1752, when the 3rd of September of , 
3 n 2 
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that year was reckoned the 14th. The 
difference between the old and new styles 

is now 12 days. See Calendar. 6. In 

literature , the distinctive manner of 

writing of an author. 7 . In the fine 

arts, the mode in which an artist forms 
and expresses his ideas on and of a given 
subject. 

Styu'eobm. Shaped like a bodkin or 
style. 

Htyli'tes. In ecclesiastical history/, a 
sect of solitaries, who distinguished 
themselves by standing motionless on co- 
lumns and pillars, for the exercise of 
their patience ! whenco the name, from 
rrokos, a column. 

Sty'i. 0 . In anatomy, names compounded 
of this word belong to the muscles which 
are attached to the styloid process of the 
temporal bone. 

Sty'lobate, Lat. stylobatum. In archi- 
tecture, a name for the whole uninter- 
rupted basis between the columns. 

H r y rax. 1. The name of a genus of trees. 
Decundrta — Monogynia. Name en^ac^, 
a reed, because it was usual to preserve 
the gum storax m reeds. The gum- ben- 
zoin is the produce of the S. benzoin, a 
tree formerly placed in the genus Laurus , 
the solid or officinal storax is the produce 
of the <S. officinalis, a tree which grows in 

Italy and the Levant. 2. A name of 

storax. 

Hub. 1. In composition, signifies a sub- 
ordinate degree. 2. In themical nomen- 

clature, when sub is prefixed to the name 
of a salt, it denotes an excess of base, and 
I deficiency of acid. 

Si’bah. In India, a province or vice- 
royship. 

Hub'alterns, in the army, are officers 
below the rank of captain. 

Hub-a'penninl. A term introduced into 
geology by llrocchi, to denote a senes of 
strata of the older pliocene period, rest- 
ing uncomformably upon the inclined 
beds of the Apennmc range. They are 
composed of sand, clay, marl, and calca- 
reous tufa, and are all tertiury deposits. 

Subaxil'laby. Placed under the axil 
or angle formed by a branch of a plant 
| with the stem, or by a leaf with the 
| branch. 

I Sub'-brachians, Lat. sub, and brachium , 
arm. An order of Malacopterygious fishes, 
i having the ventral fins cither beneath, 

I before, or behind, the pectoral fins. 

Subcar'bonate. A carbonate in which 
the base predominates. See Sub and Car- 

i BONATE. 

’ Bubcla'vian. That which is or passes 
under the clavicle ; as the subclavian veins 
and arteries. 

1 Subcon'trary. A term applied in 
1 geometry, when two similar triangles 
are so placed as to have a common angle 


at their vertex, and yet their bases not 
parallel. 

Subdom'inant. In music , the fourth note 
above the tonic, being under the domi- 
nant. 

Subdu'flicate Ratio of two numbers, 
is that of their square roots. 

SubekTc Acid. A white pulverulent 
acid, obtained from cork ( suber ) by digest- 
ing it with nitric acid. It has also been 
obtained in crystals, which sublime in 
white vapours when heated. It consists 
of Cg Ho 0$. 

Su'berink. The name given by Ch6- 
vreul to a peculiar substance obtained from 
cork {8ube~) by treating it in the same 
way as is done with wood, in order to 
procure lignine. 

Sub'erose, Lat. suberosus, slightly or 
sub-gnawed. Applied, in botany, to parts 
which appear as if a little gnawed. 

Subinfeud'ation, from sub and infeu- 
dation. A term, in law, for the act of en- 
feoffing by a tenant or feoffee, who holds 
lands of the Crown : the act of a greater 
baron, who grants lands, or a smaller 
munor, to an inferior person. 

Bu'bito (It.), suddenly. In music, a 
term of direction, as volte subito, turn (the 
leaf ) quickly. 

Sdb'jkct, Lat. subjectus. 1. In grammar, 
the nominative case to a verb passive : 

this is the subject of the verb. 2. In 

tbe./im* arts, that which it is the aim of 

the artist to express. 3. In logic, the 

subject of a proposition is the term of 
which the other is affirmed or denied. 

Svbjcnc'tive, Lat. mlyunctims. In 
grammar, a term designating the fourth 
mood of verbs, because usually subjoined 
to other verbs or words expressing con- 
dition, hypothesis, or contingency , as 
Si fecerint cequum. If they should do what 

is just. 2. The term is often used as 

a noun denoting the subjunctive mood. 

Hcblvi-sa'rian. ‘from sub, and lapsus, a 
full. A term, in theology, for that doc 
trine which maintains that the sin of 
Adam’s apostasy being imputed to all 
posterity, God, in compassion, decreed to 
send his Hon to rescue a great number 
from their lost estate, and to accept of his 
obedience and death on their account. 
The decree of reprobation, according to 
the sublapsanans, is nothing more than a 
preterition or non-election of persons 
whom God left as he found, involved in 
the guilt of Adam’s transgression, with- 
out any personal sin, when he withdrew 
some others as guilty as they. The term 
sublapaarian is opposed to supralapsanan 
(q.v.). 

Sub'i.imate. 1. Anything which is sub- 
limed : the result of a process of sublima- 
tion. 2. The corrosive sublimate (bi- 

chlonde of meirury) is sometimes called 
simply sublimate, by way of eminence. 
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Hublima'tion. A process by which 
volatile particles of solid substances are 
dnvenoff by heat, and again condensed 
in a solid form , often a crystalline mass. 
The process differs from evaporation only 
in being confined to solid matters. It is 
i usually performed for the purpose of puri- 
Liing certain substances, but sometimes 
i for the purpose of reducing the solid into 
vapour, to facilitate its chemical combi- 
■ nation with some other substance. When 
the sublimed mailer concretes into a solid 
I luud mass, as bichloride of mercury and 
l sal ammoniac, it is commonly called a 
j sublimate; if into a powdery form, as 
sulphur and benzoin, it is popularly 
I na mod ./louieis. 

Sublime, Lat. subhmis In the .fine 
i arts, high or exalted in style , that which 
in art is raised above the higher standard 
of nature. 

| Si HMAx'iuAttv, from sub, and mantla, 
I the jaw-bone Situated undei the jaw. 
i '1 bus the salivary glands, situated one on 
| either side, immediately witlnn the angle 
I of the lower jaw, are termed submax diary 
gtatuh. 

j Si iiME'niANT. In music, the sixth note, 
01 middle note between the octave and 
i subdominant. 

1 Si uMi i/nrim. In arithmetic, a number 
1 or quantity which is contained in another, 
a oi rtain number of times, or is an aliquot 
part of it. Thus 4 and 7 ate a submultiple 
of 28, and 28 is a common multiple of 4 
and 7 , also 4 and 7 are the aliquot parts 
of 28. The term is in some measure su- 
pei liuous. 

Hubnor'mal. In geometry, a line which 
determines the point of the axis of a 
< urve, where the normal or perpendicular, 
raised from the point of contact of a tan- 
gent to the curve, cuts the uxis. 

Sitbok'dinarv. In heraldry, an ordi- 
| nary which is less than one -fifth of the 
whole shield. 

i Suborna tion, Fr. from suborner. 1. In 
law, the crime of procuring a person to 
take such a false oath as constitutes per- 
jury. 2. The crime of procuring one to 

do a criminal action. 

Subihk'n a, 1 Lat. from sub, and poena, 

I Bubi’e'na, j penalty. A writ command- 
ing the attendance in court of the peison 
i on whom it is served, as witness, &e., 
| under a penalty. The person so summoned 
is said to be subpoenaed. 

Stjbrooa'i ion , from subrogo. In civil 
l law, the substituting of one person for an- 
I other, and giving him the rights of that 
I other. 

i Sub'salt. A salt in which the base is 
not saturated by the acid: opposed to 
supersalt (q. v.). 

Si bsi'mi roNn. In music, the leading 
I note, or sharp seventh of the scale. 

bun'siDt, Lat. subsidium, from subsido. 

I 


Something furnished for aid. Formerly ) 
subsutius was a tax, for the benefit of tho I 
kings of England, on persons in respect 
to their reputed estates, after the nominal \ 
value of 4s. the pound t >r lands, and 2s. M. 

tor goods 2. In international iwliey, a j 

sum of money paid by one nation to an- 
other, to purchase the service of addi- j 
tional troops, or oilier aid in war, &e. 
Thus Britain paid heavy subsidies to ( 
Austria and Prussia, during the last Eu- j 
l’opcan war, to engage them to resist tho j 
progress of the French. These subsidies, 1 
moreover, generally found their way into 
the coffers of Napoleon, being usually 1 
paid over by the biibed for a little respite. I 
Hub'moil. TJnder-soil: the bed of earth 
which lies between the surface soil and I 
base of rocks on which it rests : subslia- j 
turn. 

Kiru'srFciEs. A division of a species. i 
St h'stan'iive Lat. substantiinis. 1. In 
giammui , a noun. The purt of speech 
whu li expresses something that exists t 
eithei materially or Immaterially. Ad- | 
jeetives and even pi onouns are sometimes | 
used substantu ehj, and we have substantive 

\< i hs, or verbs betokening existence. I 

2 In di/etng, subslanliie colours are such j 
as remain permanent on tho fabtic, with- i 
out the intervention ot other substances. 

SuBsrn u'tion, from substitute. 1. In 
law, the designation of another heir to I 
enjoy, m default of a former heir, or after 

him. 2. In algebra, the replacing of 1 

one quantity by another which is equal, 

but differently expressed. 3. In music, 

chords of substitution are those of the ninth s 
major and minor. | 

bunsrRAc'TioN. In late, the withdraw- , 
ing ( subtracting ), or withholding of some , 
right. Thus the substruction ot a legacy i 
is the withholding or detaining it from j 
the legatee by the executor, for which 
the law gives a remedy. | 

Sub'stvle. Substylar Line, ii. dialling, 
is a right line on which the gnomon or 
style is erected, at right angles with the 
plane. 

Bubstji/tus Tendtnum. In nosology, 
weak convulsive motions or twisting ot 
the tendons, observed in the extreme 
stages of debility, produced by low ner- 
vous and typhus fevers. They are usually 
the harbingers of a fatal termination. 

Subtan'gknt. In geometry, the part of 
the axis contained between the ordinate 
and tangent drawn to the same point in a 
curve: the line which determines the in- 
tersection of the tangent m the axis pro- 
longed ( 

Hubien'se, from sub and tensus. The * 
chord of an arc : something extended 
under. 

Subtr ac'tion , from subtraho. In arith- 
metic, &c , the taking of one number from 
another of the same kind or denoxnina- 
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tion: the operation by which is found the 
difference between two sums, or a number 
equal to that difference 

Sub trahend, from aubtraho. In arith- 
metic, the number to be subtracted or 
taken from another. 

Sub'ulate, Lat. subulatus, awl-shaped. 
Applied, in botany, to leaves, &c., which 
taper from a thick base to a point. 

Succin'amide. A white solid substance, 
which crystnllises readily in rhomboids 
from its solutions : obtained by the action 
of ammoniacal pas on anhydrous succinic 
acid, at an elevated temperature. Dis- 
covered and thus named by M. Darcet. 

Succin'ic Acxu. Acid of amber (s«c- 
cinum), obtained by subjecting that sub- 
stance to dry distillation. It sublimes 
and crystallises, into the upper part of 
the apparatus , but it must afterwards be 
I purified by solution and recrystallisation, 

; repeated until the crystals become truns- 
i parent and shining. 

Suc'cinite. A mineral thus named 
I from its amber-yellow colour (succtnum, 

! amber). It occurs in small roundish masses 
a bout the size of peas. Some mineralogists 
refer it to idocrase ; others to the garnet. 

Suc'cinum. The Latin name for amber: 
from succus, juice, because it was thought 
to exude from a tree. The Greeks called 
it y\tMT(ov, whence our word electricity. 

Suc'cohy or Chicory. "Wild endive 
( Cichortum intybus). A plant which grows 
on calcareous soils in most countries of 
Europe. The root which, when new, is 
white and fleshy, is dried and ground on 
some parts of the continent as a substi- 
tute for coffee. It has of late been simi- 
1 larly used in England, particularly to 
adulterate coffee, it being much cheaper 
than that article. 

Succession. In nosology , a mode of 
exploring the chest, which consists in 
shaking the patient’s body, and listening 
to the sounds thereby produced. 

Sucker. 1. In botany, see Stolo. 2. 

In mechanics, a name sometimes given to 
the bucket, piston, or raising valve of a 

pump. 3. In ichthyology , the lumpfish: 

also the name of a common river-fish in 
blew England. 

[ Buc'tjon. In hydraulics, sec Fukp. 

I Suiia'men, Lat. from sudor, sweat. 

Budamina are vesicles like millet seed, 

, which appear suddenly on the skin with- 
! out fever, especially in the summer time. 

I Su'datory. A sweating-room. Sudor, 

, sweat. 

Su'datory Fever. Sudor anglicus. The 
| sweating sickness, an extraordinary epi- 
demy which made its appearance in Eng- 
land in 1485, and carried off vast numbers. 

Sudorie'ics, from sudor, sweat, and 
] jacto, to make. Medicines which produce 
sudution. Bee Diaphoretic. 
j ftcmn.x Cuac. A marine deposit of the 


older pliocene period, consisting of sand 
and gravel with shells and corals. 

Suf'fra&xn, from suffragans, assisting. 
A bishop considered as an assistant to his 
metropolitan. 

Suffru'ti cose, Lat. suffruticosus. Some- 
what woody, nearly shrubby. Applied in 
botany. 

Su'oar, Lat. saccharum, Gr. fax%oiqov, 
Pers. s&kkar, Arab, sukhir. Sans, surkara, 
Slav, zakar, Fr. sucre, Ger. zucher, Dut. 
suiker, Dan. sokker, Swed. socket-. Wei. 
sugyr. A well-known granulated sub- 
stance, manufactured chiefly from the 
sugav-cane, Arundo saccharifera, but pro- 
cured also from a great variety of other 
plants, os maple, beet, parsnep, birch, 
&c. The sugar is contained in the juice ; 
this saccharine liquor is concentrated by 
boiling, which expels the water; lime is 
then added to neutralise any vegetable 
acid which may be present; the grosser 
impurities rise to the surface, and are 
separated in the form of scum; and 
finally, as the liquor cools, the sugar 
separates from the molasses in grains. It 
is then put into hogsheads (called potting), 
with holes in their bottoms, through 
which the molasses drain off into cisterns 
below, leaving the sugar in the state 
known in commerce by the name of raw 
or muscovado sugar. This, when further 
purified, takes the name of refined sugar, 
double refined sugar, &c., according to the 
degrees of purification. Sugar is a proxi- 
mate element of the vegetable kingdom, 
and is found in most ripe fruits, and 
many farinaceous roots. By fermenta- 
tion it is converted into alcohol, and 
thence forms the basis of those sub- 
stunces which are used for making intoxi- 
cating liquors, as grupes, malt, apples, 
molasses, &e. &c. The ultimate elements 
of sugar are carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen, resolvable into charcoal and water. 

Sugar-can'd*. Sugar clarified and 
crystallised. It is made by boiling a so 
lution of sugar till it becomes thick, 
when it is removed into a heated room 
and sticks or threads are put into it, on 
which it crystallises. 

Su'gar-cane. The Arundo saccharifera, 
from which sugar is chiefiy manufactured. 

Su'gar-house. A building in which 
sugar is refined. 

Su'gar-man'uej.-wur'zhd. A biennial 
plant, a variety of the silver beet (Jietu 
ci<ia), which grows in the south of 
Europe. 

Su'gar-mill. A machine for express- 
ing the juice of the sugar-cane. 

Su'oar o» Lead. Acetate of lead. 
Poisonous. 

Suit. 1. In law, an action for the re- 
covery of a right or claim. — 2- To bring 
suit formerly meant to bring secla or 
witness to proic the plaintiff’s demand ; 
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bur. now it means simply to institute an 
action. 

Suit and Service. In feudal law , the 
duty of feudatories to attend the courts 
of their lords or superiors, in time of 
peace ; and in war to follow them, and 
perforin military service. 

I Suit covenant. In law, a covenant or 
agreement to sue at a certain court. 

Soit'or. 1. In law , one who sues or 

1 pro; f cutes a demand of right. 2. A 

, party in a suit, whether as plaintiff, de- 
I fondant, petitioner, appellant, witness, 
juror, or the like. 

Hu’i.i. The llooby : a sub genus of 
palmipede birds, included in the genus 
rehcanus, Lin. Sula is the name of the 
common species of the Ferae Islands, but 
extended to all the tribe by Brisson. See 
Booby and Pelican os. 

Scl'cate, Lat. sulcatus, furrowed: 
marked with deep lines running length- 
ways. Applied to stems, leaves, seeds, 
&c., of plants ; and to shells. 

Siju'uvmeth'ylene. A crystallisable 
compound, obtained by treating methy- 
lene with liquid ammonia. It is very 
deliquescent. 

Sui/PHAMJDE. A white light powder, 
obtained by combining dry ammomaeal 
gas and anhydrous sulphuric acid When 
heated, it melts into a clear liquid, which 
, concretes on cooling into a bisulphate of 
l ammonia. 

| Sut/miATE. A salt formed by the union 
! of the sulphuric acid with a salifiable 
I base. The sulphates are an important 
! class of salts, the principal ones of which 
, are — (1.) Alum, sulphate of alumina and 
, potash ; (2.) Blue vitriol, sulphate of cop- 
I per; (3.) Green vitriol or copperas, sul- 
! phute of iron; (4.) Epsom salt, sulphate 
, of magnesia; (5.) Glauber's salt, sulphate 
of soda; (6.) Sulphate of potash; (7.) 

I H r lute vitriol, sulphate of zinc; (8.) Sul- 
1 phate of mercury ; (9.) Sulphate of ammo- 
! ma, (10.) Gypsum, selenite, plaster of Baris, 
alabaster, sulphate of lime; (11.) Sulphate 
of antimony; (12.) Sulphate of quinine, 
much used in medicine; (13 ) Sulphate 
ol manganese, used by calico-printers. 

Sui/phitk. A salt formed by thehcom- 
binution of a definite quantity of the sul- 
phurous acid with a base. 

Sul phoubn/.ide. A substance ob- 
tained in regular colourless crystals, by 
treating benzine with sulphuric acid. It 
consists of two atoms of benzine combined 
with one atom of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphocet'ic Acid. An acid formed 
by placing ethal in contact w ith sulphu- 
ric add, and applying heat: the sub- 
stances combine and form the acid in 
question. It Is thus named because the 
basis appears to be hydrate of cot one com- 
posed of two atoms of cetene and one 
atom of water. 


Sulphocy'anic Acid. Sulpho-prusaic 
acid. Sulphuretted chyazic acid. A 
colourless, transparent liquid acid, pos- 
sessing a strong odour, somewhat resem- 
bling acetic acid, obtained from sulpho- 
q/anate of potash by a tedious process. 

SoLrHooLYCKii'ic Acid. An acid which 
may be obtained by treating glycerine 
with sulphuric acid. It has not yet been 
insulated. 

Solpho-indioot'ic Acid. A solid, dark- 
blue substance, soluble in water, of an 
acid and astringent taste, obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on indigo. 

The process is laborious and intricate. 
The hypo-sulpho-indigotic and is very 
similar to the sulpho-indigotic. 

Sulph'ometh'ylic Acid. A crystallisable 
acid, readily obtained from sulphomethy- 
late of baryta. This again is formed by 
passing anhydrous sulphuric acid into 
pyroxilir spirit, and supersaturating the 
liquid with barytes. The sulphomethylic 
acid may perhaps be regarded as a bisul- 
pliatc of methylene. 

SULPHONAfH'THALIC ACID. A CryStftl- 
lisable acid, considered as a compound of 
two atoms of sulphuric acid and one atom 
of naphthaline. It forms salts called sul- 
phonaphthalates. The ht/posulplwnaphthal tc 
and is obtained in the form of a white 
powder from the sulphonaphthalate of 
baryta. 

SuL'riio-8ALT8. These are merely double 
sulphurct8, many of which limy be pre- 
pared bypassing a stream of sulphuretted 
hydrogen into a solution of an oxisalt: 
the hydrogen of the gas unites with the 
oxygen of the base, forming water, and 
the sulphur of the gas takes the place of 
the oxygen, converting the base into a 
sulpliuret instead of an oxide. 

Si i/imiovink Acid. (Enothionie acid. 

A peculiar acid generated during the pro- 
cess for obtaining sulphuric ether. 

SclT-hur. Brimstone. A well-known 
simple combustible substance, found very 
I abundantly in depositions, in sublimed 
| incrustations, on the surface of certain 
waters near volcanoes, and in combina- 
tion with many metals. It is found in 
greatest abundance and purity in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes, modern or 
extinct, as at Rolfatara in Italy ; but all 
those ores known by the name of pyrites, 
of which there are a vast variety, arc 
combinations of sulphur with different 
metals- That which is manufactured in 
this country is obtained by the roasting 
of pyrites. When melted ;at 226“ Pah.), 
and cast in cylindrical moulds, it is termed 
rough or roll sulphur ; when this is puri- 
fied by sublimation, it is called sublimed 
sulphur, and often flowers of sulphur, and 
is in the form of a bright yellow powder, j 
When sulphur is melted and allowed to j 
cool m the air it is yellow and ve v y i 
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brittle, but when poured into water it is 
white and viscid. Sulphur is of great 
importance in the arts. It is used extnn- 
! stvely in the manufacture of gunpowder 
and of sulphuric acid. 

Hu i/phe ration. The name given to 
i the process by which woollen, silk, and 
| cotton goods and straw hats are exposed 
I to the vapours of burning sulphui or sul- 
j phurous acid gas, to whiten or bleach 
them. The process requiris the utmost 
I care. 

i Sui/phuret. A combination of sulphur 
j with a simple base. 

| S U t/PHTJ KRTTLO H\ D ROUEN. A delCte- 

rious gas composed of one part of hidro- 
genand 16 parts of sulphur, by weight. 
It is the active constituent of the sulphu- 
rous mineral waters Its sp. gr. is 1191 , 
air being 1000. 

Sui 'pnuarTTED Chy'azic Acid. See 
Sut.PHociA.Nic Acid. 

SnLPHu'aic Acid. Oil of vitriol , vitri- 
olic acid. An acid which, when pure, is 
without smell or colour, and of an oily 
consistence. It is most violently caustic, 
and so acid that a single drop of it will 
gi\ e a gallon of waiter the power of red- 
dening blue litmus If four parts be 
mixed with one of water at 60 y , the tem- 
perature instantaneously rises to 300® F., 
and the same quantity will raise one of 
ice to 212®. On the contrary, four parts of 
ice, and one part of the acid sinks the ther- 
mometer 4° below r 0 The sulphuric aeid 
of Nordhausen is prepared by distilling 
dried copperas it comes over as a br<> wn- 
coloured liquid, varying in sp gr. from 
1 842 to 1‘ 81*6. By redistillation in a glass 
retort, into a receiver surrounded with 
ice, it comes over in white fumes, and is 
deposited in silky filaments, like asbes- 
tos. tough and difficult to cut. This an- 
hydrous acid consists of one equivalent 
proportion of sulphur and three of oxy- 
gen, or, by weight, 16 of the former and 
24 of the latter. But the acid prepared 
in this country by the combustion of sul- 
phur with access of atmospheric air, is 
colourless, and in its most concentrated 
state has a sp. gr. of only i'842 (though it is 
sometimes found m commerce of a sp. gr. 
of PB45, in consequence of impurities). 
In this state it contains 8l£ per cent, of 
dry acid, and 100 parts of it arc neutral- 
ised by 143 of dry carbonate of potash, or 
by 110 of dry carbonate ol soda. The best 
test for sulphuric acid in solution is the 
hydrochlorate of baryta (the nitrate is 
generally recommended). The salts 
formed by the sulphuric acid with bases 
are termed sulphates. 

Sc t/i’H u an,' Ether. A highly volatile, 
fragrant, inflammable, and intoxicating 
liquid, produced by distilling a mixture 
of equal weights of sulphuric acid and 
alcohol. 


Sni'nitrnotrs Acio. When sulphur is 
heated to 180- or 190°, in an open vessel, 
it melts and soon afterwards emits a blu- 
ish flame, visible in the dark, but which 
in open day-light has the appearance of a 
white fume. This fume has a suffocating 
smell, and has so little heat that it will 
not set fire to flax. The buffocuting va- 
pour given off is a gas eotnnosi d ot one 
equivalent proportion of sulphur and 1 w o 
of oxygen, or, by weight, of 16 of each: 
it is sul/thurous acid gas It is, moreover, 
readily imbibed by water, forming the 
liquid former] j cnlled volatile iitnulte at id, 
and now sulphurous arid. It lias a strong 
sulphurous smell, but, w r hen it is ex- 
posed for a tune to air, it loses this smell 
by imbibing another atom of oxygen, and 
is thereby changed into sulphuitc and. 
The salts formed by the sulphurous acid 
are termed sulphites. 

Sum’hcb. Kaiis This term is applied 
to double sulphurets. The sulphuret- of 
the most electro positive bases, such as 
tlieprotosulphuretsof potassium, sodium, 

Ac , have been termed sulphur bases , and 
the sulphurets of arsenic, antimony, Ac , 
the bi-sulphuret of carbon, and sulphur- 
etted hydrogen huve been termed sulphur 
ands. The compounds of one of the former 
class with one of the latter are sulphur j 
salts. 

Sci/tvn, Arab, sultaun, mighty. A ge- 
neral title of Mohammedan princes. 

Si mach', 1 Fr. mm at , Ger . sehumack, 

Shcmac'. j ltus. sumak, Arab, su’viak , 
from samak, to be red. The common su- 
mach 1 r the Rhus coriaria, a shrub which 
grows spontaneously in Spain, Portugal 
the Bannat, and the Illyrian Provinces. 
The young fustic is the llhus rotmns. cul- 
tivated in Italy , and the rtdotii or rodou 
is the Cortaria myrthifolw , which grows 
in the neighbourhood of Montpellier. 
The shoots of these plants are cut yearly 
quite to the root, and being carefully 
dried, they are chipped or reduced to 
powder by a mill, and are then prepared 
for the purposes of dyeing and tanning, i 
and sold under the general namp of *«- 
mach. The colouring matter is yellow. | 

Sum'jier. 1 One of the four seasons of j 

the year. 2. In architecture , any large 

timber supported on two posts, serving as 
a lintel to a door, window, or the like. 

Si m wFii- fallow. Naked Fallow, i 
Land ploughed, but lying bare of crop in 
summer. 

Sum'merset. In gymnastics, a high 
leap, in which the feet are thrown over 
the head. The word is a corruption of the i 
French soubresaut. 

Summons, Lat. submoneas. In law, a 
citation to appear in court, to answer the 
demaud of the plaintiff. i 

Srw'ooM A pestilential wind of Per- 
sia, &c. See simoom 
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Rtjmf. 1 A pond of water, reserved 
for salt-works, Ac — — 2. In mining t a pit 

sunk below the bottom of the mine. 

3. In metallurgy , a round pit of stone, 
lined v> ith clay, for receiving the metal on 
its first fusion. 

Si mvi'c vky Laws. Leges swmptuarim. 
Laws relating to expense ( svmptus ), regu- 
lating the expense of citizens in apparel, 
food, furniture, and other personal mat- 
ters Such laws have been enacted, and, 
what is more singular, have been at- 
tempted to be executed ! 

Hun. In asUonnmy, the great luminary 
and centre of our system, having all the 
planets and comets revolving around him, 
at different distances, and in difleient 
periods of time, and giving light and heat 
to all. His apparent diameter at the earth 
is 32' 36" when nearest (92,000,000 miles), 
when most distant (95,000,000 miles), 
and, taking the mass of the earth as 1, 
In** mass is 1,384,472. He revolves about 
his axis in 25£ days, with his equator in- 
clined 7 W 30' to the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. Several hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced regarding the emission of light 
and heat by the sun, but none of them 
aie satisfactory 

Kun'niah (Arab ). A troop. The ortho- 
dox seer of Mussulmans 

Si< ter. A Latin preposition signifying 
above, over, wms 1. Used, m iomi>osilion, 
to denote on the top, more than enough, 
more than another. 2. In chemistry, this 
woid, when prefixed to the nano* of a 
salt, denotes an excess of acid. Sec 8u- 

1'1 USU.T. 

Si i*i rcah'oo. A person in a merchant 
ship, whose business it is to manage the 
sales, and superintend all the commercial 
concerns of the voyage. 

8c (■> hdom'in ant, Lat. super, and domi- 
nant, governing In music, in the de 
st ending scale, the sixth of the key. 

Scpejierhoa'tion (Works of). In the- 
ology, good works of men, beyond what 
are necessary for salvation, which, 
among Roman Catholics, are believed to 
be meritorious in the sight of God. 

Sui’ERt i'cial Meascjki. See Suuabe 

Ml ASURE. 

Scvehu'cieb, from super, upon, and 
facies, face The surface, consisting of 
length and breadth, but without regard 
to thickness. 

Super'fltja. Polyqamia supcrfiua. In 
botany, one of the orders of the class Syn- 
I genesta, characterised by a compound 
| flow'er, in which the florets of the disk are 
i hermaphrodite and fertile, and those of 
tin* ray, though female, or pistiliferous 
only, are also fertile. See Poexoamia and 
Hvkoenesia. 

Scpe'rior. In law, one who has made 
an original part of heritable property, 
with reservation of the rent and service. 


Su'pkrsai t A salt having an excess of 
acid to the base : opposed to sub- so it 
(rp v.). This class of salts are now gene- 
rally distinguished by the prefix In ; thus 
the super tart) ate of potash is now called 
the bi-tartraU of potash, and so of others 
In like manner, sub is denoted by the 
prefix dt ; thus the sub-chromate of lead is 
denominated the di- chromate of lead. 
These prefixes are more precise than super 
and sub, and are, therefore, to be pio- 
ferred. 

St pEHscA'pur.in, from super, and sca- 
pular (q.v ). Placed above the shoulder- 
blade . opposed to subscapular 

hi pi rse'iieas. In law, a writ of super- 
sedeas is one superseding the powers 
of an officer in certain cases, or to stjj 
proceedings. 

St pfrton'ic. In music, the note next 
above the key-note. 

Sufina'tors. A name given to those 
muscles which turn the palm of the hand 
upwards. 

Sop'pi kment, Lat. supplementum, from 
sub and pteo, to till. 1 . In tugonometrg , 
the quantity by which an are or angle 

falls xhoit of 180°, or of a semicircle. 

2 In ltt( ratuie, an addition made to any 
work or treatise, with a view of making 
it more complete. 

Si ppi ica'vi r. In law, a writ, issuing 
out of the (iueen’s Bench, or Chancer) , 
for taking surety of the peace, when one 
is in danger ot being hurt in the body by 
another. 

Ki pport'ers. In heraldry, figures 
standing on the scroll, and placed by the 
side or the escutcheon, such as the lion 
and untcom in the British arms. 

Hi ppo see Bass. In music, the bass of 
a chord, when it is not the note of the 
common chord 

Hit rro'*a Tory Lat. suppositorium, from 
\ub and pono, to put. In medicine, a sub- 
stance put into the rectum, there to re- 
main and dissolve gradually. 

8ri*riRA'TioN,from sup/nvate, from sub 
and pus. In surgery, the formation of pus. 

Bu'pka. A Latin preposition, meaning 
above , used as a prefix. 

Sufracreta'i Eoes Rocks. In geology t 
applied to the tertiary strata, which lie 
upon the chalk. 

SuFRAEArsA'RiANa. Those who assert 
that the fall of Adam, with its pernicious 
consequences, were predestinated from 
eternity. 

Hcfhanatcraeists. A name given, in 
Germany, to a middle party of divines, 
between the Rationalists and Evangelical 
party. 

HisfrejPact. The oath of supremacy is 
an oath taken by the established clergy, 
&c , acknowledging the supremacy of the 
sovereign in spiritual affairs, and abjur- 
ing the pretended supremacy of the pope* 
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Sea. A prefix from the French, con- 
tracted from Latin super, supra, over, 
above, &c. 

Bur'basb. In architecture , the mould- 
■jigs immediately above the base of a 
room. 

Burbasb'mbnt (French). The trait of 
any arch, or vault, which describes a 
portion of an ellipse. 

St run'gle, Fr. from sur, and Lat. 
cingulum, a belt. A belt, band, or girth, 
which passes over a saddle, or the like, 
on a horse’s back, to bind it last. 

Sur'culos. In botany, a Latin name, 
used to designate the stem of mosses, or 
the shoot which beais the leaves. Plural 
surculi. 

Stum, from eurdus, deaf. In algebra, 
a quantity which is incommensurable to 
unity otherwise called an u rational 
quantity. 

Surf'ty, Fr. s&rett. In law, one that 
is bound with, and for, another, to an- 
swer for that other’s appeatnnee m court, 
for his payment of a debt, &o , and* who, 
in case of the failure of the puncipal, 
may be compelled to pay the damages 
specified, or the debt. 

Stm'FUE, from stir and face. See Su- 
perficies. A surface which may be cut 
by a plane through any given point, so 
that the intersect of the plane and sur- 
face may be a curve, is called a curved 
surface. If the curve bend inwards, it is 
a concave surface , if outw'ards, it is a 
convex surface. Some surfaces are concace- 
convex, that is, compounded of the two 
surfaces, concave und convex. 

Soros, Lat. rnrgo, to rise. 1. In ship- 
building, the tapering part in front of the 
whelps, between the chocks of a capstan, 

on which the messenger may surge. 

2. To surge, among seamen, is to let go a 
portion of a rope suddenly. 

Sur'oeon (corrupted from chirwgeon). 
In ancient midtcine the business of the 
surgeon was confined to the treatment 
of such diseases as required manual 
operation. Such is still regarded as the 
legitimate object of surgery , but the 
surgeon has now superadded much of the 
business of the physician, and preRoiibes 
for internal as well as external diseases. 

Sur'okry. A branch of therapeutics, 
which has for its object the treatment of 
all diseases requiring manual operation, 
or which are external or local in their 
nature • the business of a surgeon. 

8urmount'ed. 1. Ill architecture, an 

arch higher than a semicircle. 2. In 

heraldry, when one figure is laid over 
another. 

Surmui/lbt. In ichthyology, a name 
common to all the species of the genus 
mu lus . The red surmullet (M. bar bat us, 
Lin.), inhabits the Mediterranean, and 
attains a length of 15 inches. It was ex- 


travagantly esteemed by the Romans. 
The striped surmullet (M. surmuletus, 
Lin.), is somewhat smaller, but equal to 
the red surmullet in delicacy. 

Sure* but'ter. In law -pleadings, the 
plaintiffs reply to a defendant’s rebutter. 

Serrejoin'der. In law-pleadings, a 
plaintiffs answer to a defendant’s rejoin- 
der. 

Sttrrend'. In law, the yielding of an 
estate by a tenant to the loid.for such 
purposes as are expressed by the tenant 
in the act. 

Sur'rooatf, Lat. surrogatus. In law, 
one substituted for or appointed in, the 
room of another. 

Bursoi/id. 1. In mathematics, the fifth 
power of a number , thus, 3 s - 24J is the 

bursolid of 3.- 2. A sursohd problem is 

one which can only be solved by curves 
of a higher kind than the conic sections. 

Sviitcr band. A name given to the 
bovey or brown coal. The term is Ice- 
landic. 

Scr'vey , Fr. sur and voir, to see. A 
measured plan and description of any 
tract or line of country, the operation of 
making which is termed surveying. A 
survey is either made by Gunter’s chain, 
both angles and distances being taken 
with it, or the angles arc taken with in- 
struments adapted to that purpose, and 
the distances by the chain. In large 
surveys, the distances are also sometimes 
calculated, in which ease it is called a 
trigonometrical survey, being pei formed 
by extending a series of triangles over 
the country to be delineated. 

StiRvr'voR. In law, the longest liver 
of two joint tenants, or of two pcrsonB 
■who have a joint interest in anything. 
The survivor then inherits by right of 
survu or ship. 

Bus. The hog. A genus of mammi- 
ferous animals, of the order Pachydermata, 
and familj Ordmaria. The wild hog, 

S. scrofa, Lin., is the parent stock of our 
domestic hog and its varieties. The body 
is short and thick, ears straight, hair 
bristled and black, but, when young, 
striped bluck and white. Naturalists have 
separated from this genus the Peccaries, 
under the subgeneric names of Phaco 
chcerus and Dycott le. 

Suspension Iiridqb. A bridge sus- 
pended fiom inverted bows, by means of 
rods, usually of iron; the bows being 
supported by stone piers erected at each 
end, and from thence carried down and 
secured to the ground. 

Bus'sex Marble occurs in layers, vary- 
ing in thickness from two inches to fif- i 
teen. The layers are separated from each 
other by seams of clay, loose friable j 
marl, &c. It bears a high polish, and is 
extensively used for architectural and or- 
namental purposes. Its common appear- | 
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ance Is a blueish gray, mottled with green 
and yellow. 

Hotte'e. 1. A female deity of the Hindis. 

2. A widow, In India, who immolates 

herself on the funeral pile of her husband. 

Rtj'tphk, Lat autura, from auo, to join. 
1. In surgery, the uniting of the edges of 

wounds by sewing. 2. In anatomy, the 

word suture is applied to the union of 
bones by means of dentiform margins, as 
in the bones of the ei amum 3. In bo- 

tany, it is applied to that part of a capsule 
which is a kind of furrow on the external 
surface, in which the valves are united 

4. In entomology, the line at which the 

elytra meet, and are sometimes tonfluent. 

5 In mammalogy , the line formed by 

the converging series of hairs of the inte- 
gument. 

Swab. 1. A large bundle of old yarns, 
Swung right and loft, to dry the deck. 
— -2. In metal- founding, a small taper 
tuft of hemp, charged with water, for 
touching up the edges of the moulds. 

Bw am i* differs from a bog or marsh only 
by supporting vegetation of a larger 
species. 

8 w am p-ore. In mineralogy , see Boo - ore. 

Swan. In ornithology , see Cvonus. 

8wah-pan. The Chinese abacus 

Sweep-washer. The person who ex- 
tracts from the sweepings, potsherds, &c. 
of refineries of gold and silver, the bmall 
residuum of precious metal. 

Sweetbhi'ar. A sweet-scented species 
of the rose-tree,the Rosa rubujtnosa. 

Swell 1 Inwitmc, a set of pipes in an 
organ, acted upon by a key- board, and 
capable ofbeing increased by the action of 

a pedal 2. At sen, a succession ol waves 

in a particular diroction. 

Hwjete'nia Mahogany-tree. A genus 
Decandi i a — Monogyma. N ained after Van 
Swieten There are two species • the 
common mahogany-tree, S. mahagom , of 
South America and West Indies (see Ma- 
iiooani), and the red wood tree, S.frbn- 
fuya, of India The wood of this last is 
hard and durable, and affords a red dye, 
and its bark has been proposed as u sub- 
stitute for cinchona, and appears to have 
some febrifuge pow'er. 

Swift. The largest and strongest of the 
swallow tribe w hich visit this country ; 
the Hxrundo apus of Linnams. 

Swift'br. In a ship , the foremost and 
aftermost shrouds, which are not rattled 
with the rest. 

Sw il'lf.t. A provincial name for a 
small coal-field 

Swim'mebs. The web-footed or aquatic 
birds. Also a tribe of spiders which live 
in water. 

Rwine'pox. A variety of the chicken- 
pox, in which the vesicles are pointed, 
and the fluid remains clear throughout 
the disease 


Swine'stonk A name given hy Kir- 
wan to the foetid carbonate of lime. See 
SriNKSTONE. 

Swing. A ship at anchor swings when 
it changes its position at the turn of the 
tide. 

SwiNo'-BRinoF, ) A moveable bridge, 

Rwtv'fl bridge ) consisting of two 
parts, which meet midway between the 
abutments, each turning upon acentie- 
pivot, to admit the passage of shipping, 
when required. 

Swin'ole, 1 A sort of wooden 

Swin'gi inq Knife. ) instrument, like a 
large knife, about two feet long, with one 
thin edge. Used for cleaning flax of the 
shives. 

Swino'ling. The process of beating 
and cleaning flax. 

bwiNo'uNo Tow. The coarse part of 
flax, separated from the finer by the pro- 
cesses of swingling and hatclieling. 

Swino'-tbee, ) A cross-bar by which 

Swin'olf-trbe. / a horse is yoked to a 
carriage, plough, &c., usually three in 
number when two horses are yoked. 

Switch (of a railway). That portion 
of moveable rails forming the junction of 
the siding with the main line, which are 
usually shifted by means of an eccentric 
movement. The use of switches is to 
allow a vehicle, engine, or train to be 
transferred from one line of rails to 
another. 

Swiv'fl. A kind of ring, or link of a 
chain, that is capable of being turned 
round, when jointed to the next by menns 
of a pm or axis, forming a sunvel-jomt 
The term is also used as the name of a 
small cannon, provided with a similar 
joint. The swivel is usually fixed on a 
ship’s side, stern, or bow, in such a man- 
ner as to be turned in every direction. 
Shot 1$ Ih. 

Sw iv'm.-hook. A hook that turns in the 
end of an iron block strap, for the ready 
taking of the turns out of a tackle. 

Bworu'i ish. The Xiphins gtadius, I, in. 
One of the largest and best fishes of the 
European seas, frequently attaining the 
length of 16 feet. It is characterised by 
the form of the beak, which is horizon- 
tally flattened and trenchant, like the 
broad blade of a sword. See Xiphias. 

Swords of State. There are four 
swords used at the coronation of a Bri- 
tish sovereign, (1.) The sword of state; 
(2 ) The sword of mercy, (3.) The sword 
of spiritual justice ; (4). The sword of 
temporal justice. 

Svc'amohe, 1 1. A species of the ficus or 

Svc'omorb. j fig-tree : from evxov, a 
fig, and puufev, a mulberry, because its 
leaves are like those of the mulberry- 
tree. 2. The name is sometimes impro- 

perly applied to the Acer mcyut or maple. 
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Pycbk Silver. A silver currency among 
the Chinese. 

Syco'sis, 1 1. A wart or excrescence on 

Syco'ma. f the eyelid, &c., resembling a 

fig (evxov)' 2 . A cutaneous disease, 

which consists in an eruption of inflamed 
but not hard tubercles, occurring on the 
bearded portion of the face and on the 
scalp, usually clustered together in irre- 
gular patches. 

Sy'enitb. See Sienite. 

Syl'lable, rvkXxGv}- A simple or com- 
pound sound, pronounced, with all its 
articulations, by a single impulsion of the 
voice. 

Syl'labus, ervkkdtSos- An abstract or 
compendium containing the heads of a 
discourse, course of lectures, book, &c. 

Svllep'sis, trukkri'4'ist substitution. A 
figure in grammar by which the sense of 
a word is modified by being put in the 
place of another word Also the agree- 
ment of ft verb or adjective, not with the 
word next it, but with the most import- 
ant in the sentence, as tex et regtna beati. 

8 v l' log i s m , <ru A Aoyi 0740 ; , from aw, and 
As yst, to speak. A form of reasoning 
or argument consisting of three proposi 
tions, of which the two first are called 
premises, and the last the conclusion which 
must arise necessarily from the premises, 
so that if the first two propositions are 
true, the conclusion must be true, and 
the arguments amount to a demon- 
stration. Example : 

Plants have not the power of } 

locomotion . . . Major > premises. 

A tree is a plant . . Minor ) 

Therefore a tree has not the 

power of locomotion . Conclusion. 

Sylph, Gr. eik$ v>. A kind of insect. 
The name given to the spirits of air in the 
nomenclature of Rosicrucians and Cuba- 
lists. 

Syl'vanite. An ore of tellurium found 
in the mine of Mariahilf, in the moun- 
tains of Fatzbay, near Zalethnu, in Tran- 
sylvania. It is of a bluish -white colour 
and metallic lustre, and contains 92$ of 
the metal. 

Sym'bol, <rv/x£okov. A type. That 
which contains in its figure a represen- 
tation of something else. 

Sympathetic Ink. A name for those 
inks with which the writing does not ap- 
pear until some re-agent gives it opacity. 
Thus writing is invisible with, (1). A 
weak solution of galls, till the paper is 
moistened with a solution of sulphate of 
iron ; (2.) With a dilute solution of prus- 
siate of potash, till wetted with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron; (8.) With ni- 
trate of cobalt, till heated; (4) With 
solution of gold or silver, till exposed to 
the light of the sun ; (5 ) With a solution 


of equal parts of sulphate of copper and 
sal ammoniac, till heated, &c. 

Sympathetic Nerve. The intercostal 
nerve. 

8ym'phont, Lat. symphonia, Gr. trv /*• 
Quvix, from cvv and puvv), voidfc. 1. In 
mtiitr, a consonance or concert of instru- 
ment. 2. An overture or other com- 
position for instruments. 3. A musical 

instrument mentioned by French writers. 

Sym'physis, Lat. from trv/xQvw, to grow 
together. Mediate connection. Applied 
in anatomy to a genus of the connection 
of bones in which they are united by 
means of an intervening body. It com- 
prehends synchondrosis, syssarcosis, syn- 
neurosis, and syndesmosis. 

Sym'fiiyti’m. Comfrey. A genus of 
perennial plants. Pentandna — Monogy- 
nia. Name from ervfxpvoo, to unite, be- 
cause it was considered good for promot- 
ing cicatrisation of wounds. The offici- 
nal and the tuberous comfrey are the 
llntish types of the genus. All the spe- 
cies are perennial and hardy. 

S\MPiBsoM'i:rKR. A kind of barometer 
contrived with a bent glass tube eontain- 
I ing oil iu the shaded part, 

i H" and hydrogen gas in the 

0\ unshaded part; the tube 

1 is open at a, but close at 

I LJ b. The pressure of the 

m m atmosphere is known by 

Whl&m the space which the hy- 
drogen occupies in the 
tube. The instrument is 
useful, but inferior in accuracy to the 
common barometer. 

Symptom atol'og y, from aufj^TTCeu-a, and 
A oyog, discourse. The doctrine of symp- 
toms. 

Synarthro'sis, from ovvot<'6$ou, to ar- 
ticulate. A mode of connection of bones 
in which they do not admit of motion on 
each other. 

Synchondbo'sis, from avv and 
a cartilage. A species of symphysis in 
which the bone is united with another 
by means of an intervening cartilage, e. g., 
the vertebrae. 

Synchore'sib, crvvx r ct>evi!ri'i- Concession. 
A rhetorical figure, wherein an argument 
is scoffingly conceded, for the purpose of 
retorting more pointedly. 

Syn'lhronism, from aw, togethor, and 
X^voe, time. A concurrence of events 
happening at the same time. 

Synclin'ical Lines. In geology , lines 
which form ridges and troughs, running 
nearly parallel to each other. 

Syncopa'tion, from syncope. 1. The 
construction of a word by the omission 

of a letter : ealled also synarosiR. 2 In 

music, an interruption of the common 
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measure ; an Inversion of the order of 
notes , a prolonging of a note begun on 
the unaccented part of a bar to the ac- 
cented part of the next bar , also a driv- 
ing note, when a shorter note, at the be- 
ginning of a measure, is followed by two 
or more longer notes before another short 
note occurs equal to that which occasioned 
the driving, to make the number even. 

8yn'cofe. luyxoirvi. A cutting down. 

1. In nosology , fainting or swooning. 

2 In grammar, an elision of one or more 

letters from the middle of a word. 3. 

In music, the same as syncopation. Also 
the division of a note, introduced when 
two or more notes of one part answer to 
a single note of another. 

Rtn'cretism, cvvxgoccis, mixture. 
In philosophy, the blending of the tenets 
of different schools into a system. 

Syndesmo'sib, from ovv'hurfu. of, a liga- 
ment. A species of symphysis in which 
the bones are united by means of the in- 
tervention of a ligament, as the radius 
with the ulna. 

Ryn'dic, Lat. syndicus ; Gr. cvvhxo<; y 
from cuv and dixy, justice. An officer of 
government, invested with different 
powers in different countries ; a kind of 
magistrate intrusted with the affairs of a 
city or community. In Geneva, the syn- 
dic is the chief magistrate. Almost all 
the companies in Paris, and most of the 
universities, <&c., have their syndics 

Btnec'doche. 'Euvixhox*!- A. rhetori- 
cal figure, or trope, by which the whole 
of a thing is put for a part, or a part for 
the whole ; as the genus for the species, 
or the species for the genus, Ac. 

SvNGEfi'EbiA, Lat. from irvv, together, 
and ytytctf, generation. The name of a 
class of plants in the sexual system of 
Linnaeus, consisting of such as have the 
anthers united in a tube, the 
filaments on which they are 
supported being mostly se- 
parated and distinct. The 
flowers are compound. The 
orders are Polygamia aqua - 
Its, of which the thistle is an 
example; Polygamia super - 
rtua, of which the tansy, 
daisy, and wormwood are 
examples , Polygamia frustra- 
nea, of which the sunflower 
and knapweed are examples ; Polygamia 
necessaria, of which the marigold is an 
example; and Polygamia segregata, of 
which there is no British specimen. 

Syno'nathus. The Pipe-fish. A nu- 
merous genus of fishes of the order Lopho- 
branchi, characterised by a tubular snout, 
formed by the prolongation of the eth- 
moid, vomer, tympanals, preopercula, 
subopercuia, Ac., and terminated by an 



ordinary mouth, but cleft almost verti- 
cally at its extremity. The name is from 
cuv and yvatios, a jaw, i.e., united jaws. 
There are three subgencra, viz., Htpjio- 
campus (Sea-horse), Solenostomus, and 
Pegasus. 

Svnnedbo'sis, from cuv and vsuqov, a 
nerve. A term synonymous with syndes- 
mosis (q. v.). 

Syn'ocha, (Lat.) from cuvtx,ov, to con- 
tinue. In nosology, inflammatory fever, 
as distinguished from putrid fever. Syno- 
chus is mixed fever. 

Syn'od, from cuv and eSsc, a way 1. 
In church government, an assembly, espe- 
cially of ecclesiastics. 2. In asttonomy, 

n conjunction or concurrency of several 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Syn'ohat.. A pecuniary rent, formerly 
paid to the higher ecclesiastics, at the 
time of their Easter visitation. 

Svnod'icai. Month, or Lunation, de- 
notes the period of time (29 days, 12 hours, 
and 44 minutes 2 8283 seconds), in which 
the moon, departing from the sun after a 
conjunction, returns to him again. 

Hynoi*'8I9, cuvo\ pig- A general view, 
or collection of things or parts, so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit the whole or princi- 
pal parts in a general view. 

Syno'via. A term coined by Paracelsus, 
to denote an unctuous fluid, secreted from 
certain glands in the joints of animals, 
where it ie contained. Its use is to lubri- 
cate the cartilaginous surfaces of the arti- 
culatory bones, and to facilitate their 
motions. 

Syn'tax, Lat. syntaris, Gr. cvvra£is, 
from cuv, and racccm, to join. A system : 
a number of things put or joined together. 
In grammar, that branch which teaches 
the due arrangement of words in sen- 
tences, according to established usage. It 
includes concord and government . 

Svntkno'sis, from cuv, and civuv, a ten- 
don. A species of articulation when the 
bones are connected together by tendons. 

Syn'thesis, cuv(k<ris, combination, from 
cuv, together, and ri6vifjt.i, to place. The 
composition of a whole from its parts. In 
mathematics, the process of reasoning ont 
new principles from those already esta- 
blished. Opposed to analysis. 

Synton'xc, from cuv, and rovoq, tone. 
A term in musii , for sharp or intense. 

Stth'ilis. The venereal disease. Ac- 
cording to some, this term is derived from 
the name of a shepherd who tended the 
flocks of King Alcinous ; according to 
others, it is from ci<p\oq, deformed. Dr. M. 
Good says, that it was probably invented 
by Eracastorio, from cuv, and im- 

porting “mutual love,” for such is the 
title by which he has designated his cele- 
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brated and very elegant poem on thin very 
inelegant subject. 

Ryr'iac. The language of Byria, espe- 
cially the ancient language of that 
country. 

Byr'ian Ore. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distilling the canary balsam 
plant, or nioldaviea. 

Byr'inge, from <rvgiy%, a pipe- A pipe 
through which water or other liquid may 
be squirted. It is used by surgeons, Ac., 
for washing wounds, for injecting fluids 
into animal bodies, and other purposes. 

Byringoden'dron. The name given by 
Count Sternberg to certain species of Si- 
giliuria, on account of their paiallel pipe- 
shaped flutings : crusty l, a pipe, and | 
dtvfyov, a tree. The trunks, many of 
which are of the si/e of forest trees, are 
without joint, and fluted from one end to 
the other. 

Syringot'omy, from av ( iy £, a fistula, 
and Ttfzvcv, to cut. The operation of cut- 
ting for fistula. 

Sye'inx, a pipe. 1. In surgery, 

a fistula. 2. In music, an instrument 

composed of reeds, of different lengths, 
tied together. 

Syssar'cosis, from truv , and <ra§£, flesh 
A species of union of bones, in which one 
is united to another by means of an in- 
tervening muscle. 

Sys'tem, crucTrjfjux, composition. In 
logic, (1.) any combination of things act- 
ing together, (2 ) a scheme which 1 educes 
many things to regular dependency or 
co-operation ; (3 ) a scheme which unites 
many things in order , (4 ) an assemblage 
or chain of principles and conclusions. 
In astronomy, the word system denotes a 
hypothesis, or supposition of a certain 
order and arrangement of the several 
parts of the universe, according to which 
philosophers explain all the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, their motions, 
changes, &c.. &c. Thus, the Ptolemaic 
system places the earth at rest in the cen- 
tre of the universe, and makes the heavens 
revolve round it, every 24 hours, from 
east to west, carrying along the heavenly 
bodies, stars, planets, &c. The Coper- 
ntcan system makes the sun the centre of 
the solar system, and makes the earth and 
other planets revolve round the great 
luminary as a centre. In music, a system 
is an interval compounded, or supposed 
to be compounded, of several lesser in- 
tervals, as the fifth octave, &c., the ele- 
ments of which are called diastema. 

Sys'tole. 2wtoA«j, contraction. A 
term used to denote the contraction of 
the heart, by which the blood is forged 
into the arteries. The reverse of dvas- 
tole (q. v.). 

Stb'tvus, from av * and a column. 


In architecture, that kind of intercolum- 
nialion which has two diameters between 
the columns. 

Syz'yoy 2u£wj/n*, conjunction, from 
a-vv, together, and £uyca, to join. A term 
used in astronomy both for the conjunc- 
tion and opposition of a planet with the 
sun Thus the syzygies of the sun arid 
moon occur at the time of full and new 
moon. 

T. 

T, the 20th letter of the English alpha- 
bet, stood as a numeral among the Latins 
for 160, and with a clash over it, T, for 
100,000 In music, T is the initial, of tenor 
vocal and instrumental, of tacet for si- 
lence, as adagio tacet, w lien a performer ta 
to rest during the whole movement. In 
concertos and symphonies, it is the initial 
of tutti, the whole band, after a solo. It 
sometimes stands for tr. or tnlio, a shake. 

T IUnd'agk. A bandage, so named 
from its shape, used to support dressings 
after certain surgical operations. 

Tabani'dks. The name given by La- 
trcillc to a family of dipterous insects, 
characterised by a salient proboscis, 
usually terminated by two lips, witli pio- 
jeeting palpi, l>j the lust joint of the an- 
temuc being annulated; and by a sucker 
composed of six pieces. It comprises the 
genus Tabanus, Lin. 

Taua'nus. The ox or horse-fly . a genus 
of dipterous insects, comprising the family 
Tabanides, Lat. The tabani appear to- 
wards the end of spring, and are very 
common in the woods and pastures. They 
are much dreaded by beasts of burden , 
these, having no means of repelling their 
attacks, are sometimes covered with 
blood from the wounds they inflict. They 
even attack man to suck his blood. The 
T. /antntci, Lin.,is the best known species 
in Biitam: it is the ileg of Scotland. 

Tab'a an A sort of mantle , wdiich covers 
the body .reaching rather below the loins, 
but open at the sides from the shoulders 
downward. 

Tabashe'er. A Persian word, used to 
designate a siliceous concretion, found in 
the Joints of the bamboo. It is In high 
repute with Eastern physicians, as a spe- 
cific for bilious vomitings, bloody flux, Ac. 
It has peculiar optical properties. 

Tab'bv, Fr. tabu. In manufacture, a 
variety of thick silk stuff, usually waved 
or watered by a peculiar process of calen- 
dering. It is manufactured like taffeta. 

Tab'bvjno. The process of giving stuffa 
a wavy appearance in the calender, like 
that given to tabby : called also watering. 

Ta'bes. A Latin word of doubtful origin, 
used to designate a wasting of the body, 
characterised by emaciation, weakness, 
and fever, but without cough or spitting. 
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In the absence of fever, It differs from 
atrophy, and in the absence of cough and 
spimng, from phthisis. 

TAB'tA'rCBE,Lat tabula, table. In music, 
the use of letters or other characters, for 
expressing the notes of a composition. 

’JVble. 1. In mathematics, n system of 
numbers calculated, to be ready for ex- 
pediting various computations. Thus 
there are logarithmic tables, tables of 

powers and roots, &c. 2. Astronomical 

table * are computations of the motions, 
places, and other phenomena of the 

planets. 3. In atclntevlure, &c. ( see 

TtiiLi , Tablet). 4. In physical geo- 

graphy, table land is an extensive ser es 
of planes, with steep acclivities on every 
side. 

Tv'nt e, 11. Inmr/ufrrirmqaflatsurfaec, 
T I'liuvr. J generally ret tungular, charged 
with an ornamental figure. A tahle 
which projects from the naked wall is 
U rmed a raised table; when it is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon it is a raking table; 
and when the surface is rough it is a 
rustic table. A corbel table is a horizontal 
ornament, used for a cornice in Gothic 
buildings. 2. A table of glass is tin* ori- 

ginal circular plate before it is cut, of 

which 21 make a case. 3. Tablet is also 

used by ltiekman to denote projecting 
mouldings or strings, among which he 
includes the cornice and drip-stone. 

Ta'buno. Among Stotch builders, is used 
to designate the coping of very common 
houses. 

Tv boo'. A term most extensively used 
throughout the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, to denote a kind of religious in- 
terdiction, during which all intercourse 
with persons, places, or things, is tabooed 
or prohibited. 

TVbor, 1 Tabourine. A small drum 

TYhour. 1 used as an accompaniment to 
a fife or pipe. The term is French, and 
is the same which in some languages is 
written tambour and timbrel. The atabal 
of the Spaniards is of the same family 

Tab'clvr, Lat. tabulans, from tabula, 
a table. Having a flat square surface like 
a table, formed in large plates or lamina? . 
A tabular crystal is one in which the 
prism is very short. Tabular spar is a 
silicate of lime, which occurs crystallized 
in rectangular four-sided tables. It occurs 
in primary rocks, in Norway, and some 
other places. 

Tac vmahac'ca, 1 1. A resinous substance, 

Ta'mahaca. j of a yellowish brown 
colour, slightly aromatic taste. And frag- 
rant smell ; obtained from the Fagara 
ortandra, a tree which grows in South 
America, Madagascar, and the West In- 
dies. The name is of Indian origin. 

2. Tacamahac in the lump is supposed by 
some to bo the. produce of the Pirpulus 
bulsamifera, a tree of North America, 


often planted in our gardens, as an orna- 
ment, and commonly called Tacamahac . 

Ta'cet, Lat. tareo, silence. In music, a 
term denoting silence. 

Tachom'eter, from vago?, speed, and 
[Atr$ev, measure. An instrument for in- 
dicating minute variations in the velocity 
of machines. 

'fACHvrE'TEs. The generic name given 
by Vieillot to the frigate bird, the Peli - 
canus aquilus, Lin. This bird is parti- 
cularly remarkable for the strength and 
length of its wings (10 to 12 feet when 
expanded). It flies to immense distances 
from all land, principally between the 
tropics, darting upon the flying fish, and 
striking the boobies to make them dis- 
gorge their prey. 

Tack. 1. In navigation, a rope used to 
confine the foremost lower cornel's of the 
courses and stay-sails, when the wind 
crosses the ship’s course obliquely , also 
a rope employed to pull the lower corner 

of a studding sail to the boom. Hence, 

2. The part of a sail to which the tack is 
usually fastened, the foremost lower 

corner of the courses. Hence, 3. The 

course of a ship in regard to the position 
of her sails, as the starboard tack, the 
larboard tuck; the former when she Is 
close hauled with the wind on hpr star- 
hoard , the lattpr when close-hauled with 

the wind on her larboard. Hence, 4. 

To tack, is to change the course of a ship, 
by shifting the tacks and position of the 
sails from one side to the other. See also 
Tac hi e. 

Tack, > A small nail. The tank has 

Tack'et. I usually a thin head, and is 
used for nailing Biightly any covering, as 
tin-plate, canvass, &c. ; the tucket has a 
j large and thick head, and is driven into 
coarse shoes to prevent the soles from 
wearing rapidly. 

Tack'le, Ger. and Dut. takel ; 8w. (ark-el. 

1 . A term used to designate a pair of pulley 
blocks and ropes, used for raising or re- 
moving weights. 2. The rigging and 

apparatus of a ship. The ground- tackle 
consists of anchors with their cables, &c ; 
the gun-tackle, the instruments for hauiiflg 
nuinon in and out. Tuck-tackle, a small 
tackle for pulling down the tacks of the 
principal sails. 

Tai'tics, Gr. raxnxoc, from rag/g, 
order. The science and art of disposing 
military and naval forces in order for 
battle, and performing military and naval 
evolutions. 

T.e'dh m Vi'tje. "Weariness of life. A 
mental disorder. 

Ta 'el. A Chinese weight for gold and 
silver , used also in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

Ta/nia. The Tape-worm : a genus of 
entozoa, characterised by a long, flat, and 
3 o 2 
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jointed body. Order Parenrhymctla : fa 
mily Tcp'iundea, Cuv. Name rcuvia, sig- 
nifies a fillet or tape. The common species 
found in the human subject is the T. lata, 
Rud., or T. vulgaris, Om. It is frequently 
upwards of 20 feet in length, and it has 
been found upwards of 100 feet, and an 
inch broad. It is extremely injurious and 
tenacious, and the most violent remedies 
often’ fail to expel it. The T. solium , 
Lin., is usually from 4 to 10 feetin length, 
but much larger ones are sometimes met 
with. It is one of the most dangerous of 
the intestinal worms, and the most diffi- 
cult to expel. There are many other 
species. 

TatNioi'nEA.. A family of parenchy- 
matous intestinal worms, comprising 
those species in which the head is pro- 
vided with two or four suckers, placed 
around its middle, which is itself some- 
times marked with a pore, and sometimes 
1 furnished with a proboscis. The type 
[ is the genus Tama, Lin. 

| T-knkji'des. A family of acanthoptery- 
I gious fishes, closely connected with the 
l scomberoides. Named from ratvta, u 
, tape, or riband , the species being elonga- 
j ted, and flattened on the sides. 

> Taf'ferel, 1 Taffrail. The upper part 
i Taf'faril. f of a ship’s stern, usuully 
1 ornamented with carved work. The 
| Dutch have taffereel, from tafel, a table. 

Taffeta, 1 Fr. tafetas, taffetas ; It. 
j Taf'fety, j taffetta. A fine, light, smooth 
! stuff of silk, having usually a remarkably 
1 fine gloss. Taffetas are of all colours. 

Ta'fia. A variety of rum. 

I Taoliaco'tian Operation. The opera - 
I tion for restoring a lost nose. See Talia- 

! con AN. 

j Tail, Fr. tailler, to cut off. In law, an 
1 estate in tail is a limited fee : an estate 
i limited to certain heirs, and from which 
• the other heirs are precluded, 
j Tail' i, age, Fr. tailler, to cut off. A 

portion cut out of a whole : a share of a 
| man’s substance paid away by way of 
J tribute. 

Taille', Fr. tailler, to cut off. In law, 

1 the fee that is opposite to fee-simple, be- 
I cause it is not in the free power of the 
possessor to dispose of it, but is by the 
first giver cut, or divided, from all other, 
and tied to the issue of the don6e. 

Tail'loir (Fr.). In architecture, the 
same as abacus (q. v.). 

Tail-piece (of a violin). A piece of 
■ ebciny attached to the end of the instru- 
ment to which the strings are fastened. 

I Tai'leie, or En'tail, Fr. tailler, to rut 
j off. In Scottish law, a deed, whereby the 
legal course of succession is cut off, and a 

I new one substituted. 

Tal'apoin In Siam, the name (1) of a 
priest, (2) of a monkey. 


Tal'hot. A variety of the dog, noted 
for his quick scent and eager pursuit of 
game. The figure of this dog is said to 
be borne in the arms of the Talbot family. 

Talc. 1. A mineral genus, the talk of 
Werner, and the faZcofBrongniart. There 
are three species, the earthy talc, or tal- 
cite of Kir wan, of a greenish -white 
colour (usually) , a glistening peaily lustre, 
and an unctuous feel. It is frequently 

confounded with agaric mineral. 

2. Common or Venetian talc. Colours, 
greenish -white, pale apple-green, silvery, 
reddish, and yellowish- white. Occurs, 
massive, rarely crystallised, in minyte 
hexagonal tubers confusedly grouped 
together. Found in primitive mountains, 
particularly forming beds and veins in 
serpentine, in the mountains of Tyrol 
and Salzburg, It is employed as a basis 
for coloured crayons, and for the finest 

rouge for the toilette. 3. Indurate 

talc, or talc-slate, of a greenish-whitp, 
commonly, but sometimes, snow-white. 
It occurs in mass ; has a bright shining 
lustre, between pearly and greasy, passing 
sometimes into semi-metaJlic. Its frac- 
ture is curved and lamellar, and its frag- 
ments are blunt-edgedplatos. It is translu- 
cent, and in thin pieces semi-transparent ; 
is very soft, sectile, smooth and unctuous 
to the touch. It forms beds in moun- 
tains of argillaceous and micaceous schist, 
of gneiss, and the newer serpentine, in 
the Alps, in Stiria, Austria, and Hungary, 
and in Breadalbane and the Shetland 
Isles. Talc is a silicate of magnesia and 
alumina, usually with some oxide of iron 
and water. 

Tale. In commerce, a weight for gold 
and silver, In China, and some parts of 
the East Indips. It is also a money of 
account. See Tael. 

Tai/ent. A Grecian weight, much 
used in computing money. 

Ta'lbs, Lat plural of talis. In law, an 
additional number of men for those em- 
panelled on a jury of inquest, and not 
appearing, or that are challenged on either 
side. 

Taliaco'tian Operation. A surgical 
operation for the restoration of noses and 
other parts, by partially detaching a por- 
tion from the arm, moulding it into a 
proper shape, causing adhesion, and, 
after a time, finally detaching it from the 
arm, and leaving It adhering in its new 
situation. Operations of this sort are 
called taliacotian, from their discoverer 
Caspar Taliacotius, who published a work 
in 1598, detailing the processes and the 
results of his experience. 

Talio. Lex talioms. Poena talionis. 
The law of retaliation, as an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, Ac. 

Tal'isman. An oriental word, which 
has been long used to denote a figure cut 
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or carved under certain superstitious 
observances of the configuration of the 
heavens, which were supposed to com- 
municate magical influence to it, to pre- 
vent the attacks of certain diseases, &c. 

Tal'low. The concrete fat of quadru- 
peds. That of the ox consists of 76 parts 
stearine and 24 parts oleme. The fat of 
the hog is termed lard, and contains much 
more oleine. 

Tai/ low -tree. The Stillivgia sebxfera : 
a tree of China, and other parts. It takes 
this name from its producing a substance 
like tallow, and which is applied to the 
same purposes. 

Tal'ly, Fr. tailler, to cut off. A piece 
of wood, on which notches are made, as 
the marks of number. Before the genc- 
ml introduction of writing, the only way 
of keeping accounts was for the purchaser 
and seller to be provided each with a 
1 tclhj, having a series of notches, eorre- 
1 spending in number to the quantity of 
goods delivered ; and those tallies were 
received us evidence in courts of justice. 
"Written tallies are now substituted for 
the notched sticks. 

Tai/i.yim». In seamanship, hauling aft 
the corners of the main and fore-sail. 

Tal'ly Trade. A system of retail deal- 
ing, carried on in London and other large 
towns, by which shopkeepers furnish eer- 
i tain articles on credit to their customers, 

( who agree to pay the stipulated price by 
( certain weekly or monthly instalments, 

I (usually a shilling a week per pound.) 

Tai/mud. The body of the Hebrew 
1 laws, traditions and comments of Jewish 
‘ doctors ; also the book containing them, 
i The terra is Hebrew, from the Chaldaic 
! verb lamad . to teach. 

Tal on. In architecture, a French term 
for the same moulding which is otherwise 
called an ogee. 

1 Tal'i'A. The mole, which forms a genus, 
(.’lass Mammalia : order carnaria: family 
Insecttvora. The common mole {T. euro- 
poea, Lin.), is well known from its sub- 
terranean habits, and its vexatious depre- 
‘ dations on cultivated grounds. Its form 
is admirably adapted to its mode of living ; 
and it is well provided with the means of 
! hunting under ground for its food, which 
1 consists of worms, insects, and some soft 
i roots. The mole of America forms the 
J genus Condylura (q. v.). 

I Ta'lus, Lat. from taxillus, a small die? 

> 1. In anatomy, the ankle; also the bone 

| of the ankle or astragalus (.q. v.). 2. In 

architecture, the inclination or batten of a 
! sloping wall, or a wall which is thicker 
, at the bottom than the top. 

Tam'arin. A small monkey ; the Simia 
f Midas, Lin., of South America. It is re- 
markable for the size of its ears, and is 
hence called the great-eared monkey. 

Taxaein'dds. The Tamarind- tree and 


its fruit. Natural order Lomentaceee. 
Name, Sp. tamarmdo, It. tamarindi, from 
Arab, tamar, a date, and tndus, for India. 
There is only one species of the tree, and 
it is found in both Indies, in Arabia, and I 
Egypt. The preserve called tamarinds 
consists of a pulp, with the seeds cou- 
eretPd together by numerous tough strings 
or fibres. 

Tam'arix, \ The name of a genus 
Tam'arisk. ) of trees. Pentandria — 
Trigyma . Named from Hell, lamank , 1 
abstersion, on account of certain real j 
or supposed properties in purifying the 
blood. The French tamarisk-tree, T . Gal - 
lica , is found in Britain. , 

Tambac', Tombai', | A name common I 
Tamuak', Tombak'. j to two alloys of 1 
copper. 1. The white copper of the Chi- i 
nese, consisting of copper 40, nickel ill, i 
zinc 25, and iron 3. It is silver white, 
very sonorous, and malleable at all tem- | 
peratures up to a cherry-red heat, but i 

brittle at a red-white heat. 2. lied | 

brass, which contains more topper and j 
less zinc than the common brass. j 

Tambou'r, from tabour. 1. In manu- i 
facturcs, a species of fancy-work in I 
threads (sometimes of gold and silver), | 
worked by needles of a peculiar form, in- 1 
to leaves, flowers, &c.,uponu stuff (some- I 
times silk), stretched over a circular I 
frame, called also a tambour, on account of 

its resemblance to a drum. 2. In ar- | 

chitectnre, the naked part of a Corinthian I 
or composite cupital ; the wall of a cir- | 
cular temple which is surrounded with 
columns ; a place inclosed with folding- 
doors at the entrance of a church, &c. 

3. In mechanics, see Drum. 

Tambouri'ne. 1 A lively French dance, 

formerly in vogue at operas. 2. One of 

the most ancient musical instruments. 

It is mentioned in scripture under the 
name of timbrel ; and it is still retained, as 
a sort of national instrument, by the Bis- 
cayans, who accompany all their national 
songs and dances by the gingle of the 
tambour de Basque. In this country, it is 
only to be met with in the possession of 
our street-musicians, where it ought tube. 

Tamp'ino. Among miners, 1. The ope- 
ration of filling the hole bored in a rock 
for the purpose of blasting it with gun 

powder. 2. The matter put in above 

the powder, in blasting rocks, &c, 

Tam'pion, ) Fr. tampon. The stopper of 
Tom'pion. I a cannon or other piece of 
ordnance, usually consisting of a cylindri- 
cal piece of wood. 

Tam'tam. A large sort of drum or gong, 
used by the Hindoos and Chinese. It is 
made of an alloy of loo copper, and 25 of 
tin, which is peculiarly sonorous. 

Tan. See Tannin. 

Tan'agra. The Tanager. A genus of 
birds. Order Passerines • family lMnttros- 1 
3o3 
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tre s. There are several species, all resem- 
bling the finches in their habits ; feeding 
on grain, and also on berries and insects, 
and arc particularly remarkable for their 
bright colours. 

Tan'oencies (Probdem of). An ancient 
problem, the object of which was to de- 
scribe a circle passing through given 
points, and touching given straight lines, 
the number of data being, in any case, 
three in number. 

Tan 'gent, from tangcns, touching. In 
geometry , a right line perpendicularly 
raised on the extremity of a radius, which 
touches a circle, (j, 

but does not 
cut it or come 
within the cir- 
cumference. In 
trigonometry , the 
tangent of an 
arc a b is terminated by a secant passing 
through the other extremity of that arc. 

i v \'i tuv. In law, a tenure of lands in 
Ii eland, bj which the proprietor had only 
a nib-estate, and to this he was admitted 
by (‘lection. The Celtic term is tanais- 
teaihd, from tanaiste, a lord or governor 
of a country ; from tan , a region or terri- 
tory. The primitive meaning of tamstry 
seems to have been that the inheritance 
should descend to the oldest, or the most 
worthy of the blood and name of the de- 
ceased, without regard to proximity, or 
mother words to the strongest candidate. 
It occasioned many bloody feuds in 
families. 

Task. In the navy, a case of sheet iron 
for holding water. In gardening, a cis- 
tern for collecting rain-water. 

Tan'ner’s Park. The bark of oak, and 
othpr trees abounding in tannin. 

Tan'nh; Acid, (Tan, or tanning prin- 

Tan'nin. j eiple. A peculiar ve- 

getable principle, obtained from nut- 
galls, and so named because it is the effec- 
tive agent in tanning, or the conversion 
of skin into leather. Pure tannin is co- 
lourless, has an excessively astringent 
taste, without bitterness, but no smell. 
Water dissolves it in great quantity, and 
the solution reddens paper stained with 
litmus. It decomposes the alkaline* car- 
bonates with effervescence, and forms, 
with most of the metallic solutions, preci- 
pitates which in reality are t annates. 
Tannin Is found in several vegetable sub- 
stances besides gall-nuts, as oak-bark, 
tea, &c. 

Tan'sv. In botany '1.) A name common 
to all the species of the genus Tanacetum. 
(2.) The tansy is the Achillea aye- 

ratnm. (3.) For wild tansy, see Poten- 

T1 LLA. 

Tam'tadite. 'I he name given by Eke- 
berg to the ferruginous oxide of tantalum. 
{Since tantalum and columbium have been 


ascertained to be identically the same 
metal, f his ore has been called columbite. 
Its colour is nearly iron-black. It con- 
tains 80 of oxide of tantalum, 12 of oxide 
of iron, and 8 of oxide of manganese. 

Tan'tai.t'm. A metal extracted from 
tantalite, at first supposed to be distinct, 
but now ascertained to be identical with 
columbium (q. v.). 

Tan'tamjs. The Wood Pelican. A ge- 
nus of birds. Order GraUatoriat; family 
Cultrirostres, Cuv. Tantalus is the Latin 
name for the heron. This genus, accord- 
ing to Cuvier, has only one species, the 
T.loeulator, Lin., about the size of a stork. 

It inhabits both Americas, arriving in each 
country about the rainy season, and fre- 
quents muddy waters, where it ehiefiy 
hunts for eels. But, according to lime- 
lin. the genus Tantalus includes those 
birds which form the genus Ibis, Cuv. 

Tap'kstry, Fr. tapisserie, hangings. An 
ornamental figured textile fabric, of 
worsted or silk, for lining the walls of 
apartments, &e. 

Tu’e'worm See Taenia. 

Tafio'ca. The starch yielded by the 
Cassava root (root of the Jatropha mam- 
hot) after its poisonous principle has been 
destroyed by roasting. See Jatrofha. 

'JVriR. A genus of mammiferous pa- 
chydermatous animals. For a long time 
only one species was known, the T. Ame- 
rtcanus, Lin., or American tapir; about 
the size of an ass ; skin brown, and nearly 
naked ; common m wet places, and along 
the rivers of the warm parts of South 
America. The flesh is eaten. A second 
species, belonging to the eastern conti- 
nent, has recently been discovered in the 
forests of Malacca and Sumatra. It is 
larger than the American species, and of 
a blackish brown colour. More lately 
still, a third species has been discovered 
m the Cordilleras. Fossil tapirs are also 
scattered all over Europe, and among 
others is a gigantic species, the T. gujnn- l 
feus, Cuv., which, in size, must have been 
nearly equal to the elephant. 

Tap'root. In botany, the principal root 
of a plant, which shoots directly down- 
wards. 

Tar, Sax. tare. A thick, viscid, brown- 
ish black, resinous, oleaginous substance, 
chiefly obtained from the pine and other 
turpentine trees, by subjecting the wood, 
in close vessels, to destructive distilla I ion. 

It contains, uecorduig to iteiehenbach, [ 
the proximate principles, Tamffine, £u- [ 

jnon, Creosote, Ptcemar, Pittacal, Tyret me, / 
Tyrolcine, and some vinegar. The tar of - [ 
Europe is the best. Mineral tar is a va- • 
ricty of bitumen. ; 

Tar'antism A disease. See Taken tism ; 

Taran'tcla. 1. The name given by Fa- r 
bricius to a genus of araohnides belong- [ 
ing to the family JPedipalpi of the order I 
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Pultnonaria. All the species have eight 
e> es, of which three on each side form a 
triangle, and two near the middle of the 
anterior margin are placed on a tubercle 
on each side. They are all confined to 
■ the hottest portions of America and Asia, 
and arc now divided into two subgenera, 
Phrynus, Ollivier, and Theluphonus, La- 

treille 2 The tarrntula (q v.). It is 

from the tarentula or tarantula that the 
genus is named ; although this is a 
species of a different genus of spider. Sec 
Iauenti la. 

Tarihg'raiia. The name of a family of 
tardigrade animals, of the order Eden- 
tata, Lin. The only existing genus is 
the Bradypus, or Sloth. 

TAn'moRAOE, from tardus , slow, and 
gradus, step : slow-paced. Applied in 
natural history. 

Tar'do. A term in Italian music to 
denote a slow movement similar to largo 

Tark. 1. In comma cc, an abatement, 
or deduction, made from the weight of a 
paicel of goods, on account of the weight 
of the chest, cask, bug,&e.,in which tiiej 
are < ontained. The real tare is the actual 
1 weight of the box, bag, &c. contam- 
I ing the goods, the customary tan- is the 
i supposed weight of such package, accord- 
ing to the custom of the trade , the «nr- 
at/c larc is t!*e medium allowance, esti- 
mated by taking the real ture ot a tew of 

the packages. 2. In botany, a plant, ! 

the ucta satira, much cultivated in Eng 
, land for its stem and leaves, wlueli aie 
uved as fodder, and also for its seed, 
i w hieli Is much used for feeding poultn 
1 it is also called vetch, nud sometimes Jitch, 

, b> farmers. 

Tar'eni ism . The disease produced by 
the bite of the tarentula. 

Takkn'tula. A species of spider, be- 
longing to the genus Lycosa, (Lati .). It is 
one of the largest of the Ljcosa.*, and the 
' poisonous nature of its bite is thought to 
ptoduce the most sertous consequ* nces, 
being followed by tarentism, a disease 
j which was reckoned susceptible of relief 
, only by dancing to the sound of a flute, 
or other musical instrument, till the 
patient tell down quite exhausted. This 
[ affection once prevailed in Italy to such 
' an extent as to constitute an epidemic 
mama, which, like St Vitus's dance, 

1 seems to have oiiginatcd in morbid ima- 
gination, and to have been kept up by 
quackery. The real effects of the bite of 
( the tarentula, as ascertained by modem 
) experiment, are ver> similar to those of 
1 the common scorpion. The animal takes 
its name from the city ot Tarentum, now 
Taranto, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and in the environs of which it is com- 
mon. 

Tah'gvw The title of a paraphrase, 

, or translation ol the Pentateuch, w the 


Chaldee language. The word is strictly j 
Cbaldaic, and means interpretation. 

Tar'iif, Fr tartf ; It. tariffa ; Sp. 
tanfa, a book of rates or prices. A table, 
alphabetically arranged, specifying the 
various duties, drawbacks, bounties, &c., 
charged and allowed on the importation 
and exportation of articles of foreign and 
domestic produce. j 

Tarpau'i.in, ) Apiece of canvass, well | 

Tarpaw'iuno. ) daubed with tar, used 
to cover the hatchways at s< a*to prevent ; 
the penetration of the rain or sea-water, j 
which may at times rush over tin 1 decks 

Tarm/ian. An appellation given to a 
steep rock, at Home, fiom which, by the 1 
law of the twelve tables, those guilty of 
certain crimes were precipitated. It was 
named after Tarpeia, the daughter of 
Tarpeius, the governor of the citadel of i 
Koine, who promised to open the gates | 
to the Sabines, provided they gave her | 
their gold bracelets. 

Taii'kass, Tr r'kars, Trasr. A volcanic 
product, resembling pu/zolana, used as a 
water cement. The tarrass mortar is 
made by covering a previously prepared 
massofquick-lnne with an equal quantity 
of pow deied tarrass, and beating the 
composition together with water. It is 
highly dutable in water. 

Tar'rus, 1. The instep, or 

that part of the foot which is between 
the leg and the metatarsus : it is com- 
posed of seven bones, vi/ , the astragalus, i 
oh ealeis, os navioulare, os cuboides, and i 

three o«sa eunoifornua. 2 The thin 

cartilage situated at the edges of the 
eyelids, to preserve their firmness and 
shape. 

Tar' tan . In navigation, a small coast- 
ing vessel of the Mediterranean, with 
one must, a bowsprit, and a large lateen 
sail. 

Tar'tar, Lat. tartarum, from rotfrafo?, 
infernal. 1. The concretion which fixes 
to the inside of hogsheads containing 
wine- named also aryal, or argol. It is 
the crude bitartrate of potash, which 
exiRts in the juice of the grape, precipi- j 
tated during the fermentation, m pto- j 
portion as the alcohol is formed, in eonse- j 
quenee of its insolubility in that liquid 
It is white or led, according as it islet . 
fall by white or red wine When puri- | 
fied, it forms cream oj tartar, or piue . 

bitartrate of potash. 2. The earthy | 

substance which in some cases deposits . 
upon the human tooth from the saliva. | 

3 In pharmacy, an old name for nay 1 

preparation containing tartaric acid. I 

Tartar'ic Aciu. The acid of tartar, 1 
which may be procured in needle-like or 
laminated crystals from its solutions Its 
taste is verv acid and agreeable, s„ that 
i it may supply the place of lemon juice 
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"By distilling nitric acid off the crystals, 
they arc converted into oxalic acid, and 
the nitric acid passes to the state of 
nitrous. 

TARTROMETH'vtic Acid. An acid ob- 
tained by treating tartaric acid with 
p>roxylie spirit, and distilling the liquid. 
It is white, destitute of smell, has an 
acid, but at the same time sweetish, taste 
It is heavier than water, but crystallises 
in four sided prisms with right hases. It 
consists of two atoms tartaric acid, one 
atom methylene, and one atom water. 

Tartrovin'ic Acid. An acid obtained 
by the reaction of tartaric acid and alcohol 
(spirit of wine) on each other. It has a 
fine white colour, is destitute of smell, 
and has a sweetish agreeable acidulous 
taste. It is heavier than w ater, and crys- 
tallises in oblique four sided priMiis. It 
is composed of two atoms tartaric acid 
and one atom ether combined with one 
atom water 

Tarmi'ie. A common French nick- 
name for pretenders to devotion. 

Tab w a i lu. Water ini picgnated with 
tar, formerly a celebrated remedy for 
many chronic affections, especially of the 
lungs. 

Tastu'ra, Ital. tasto, a touch or key 
A term used to designate the whole range 
or set of keys in an organ, harpsiehoid, 
virginal, spinet, clavichord, and piano- 
forte 

Tattoo'. In military affairs, the heat 
of drum by which soldiers are warned to 
quarters. 

Tattoo'inq. An operation practised by 
the South Sea Islanders, to mark their 
bodies with figures of various kinds. It 
is performed by puncturing the skin, and 
rubbing a black colour into the wounds. 

Taunt. Among seamen, a term signi- 
fying too high or tall, as the masts of a 
ship. 

Taurus. The bull In astronomy, one 
of the signs of the zodiac, the second in | 
order of that next to Aries. Taurus con- 
tains 141 stars. 

Tauto'chrone, ravTOs , the same, and 
X ? ovo ;> time. In mechanics, a curve line, 
such that a heavy body descending along 
it will always reach the lowest point in 
the same time, from whatever point in 
the curve the body begins to descend. 

Taw'inq. The art of preparing the skins 
of sheep, lambs, kids, and goats, in white, 
for various sorts of manufactures, espe- 
cially gloves 

Tax'j dermy, from rotate , order, and 
skin. The art of preparing and 
preserving specimens of animals by stulf- 
ing, Ac. 

Taxis, resets , order. This term is used 
by surgeons to denote the operation by 
which those parts which have quitted 


tlicir natural situation, are replaced by 
the hand without the assistance of instru- 
ments, as in reducing hornia, &c. 2. 

In architecture, the fitness of the parts to 
the end for which a building is erected 

Taxon'omy. from reefys, order, and 
law. Classification: a term used 
to designate the arrangement of animals 
and plants accoidinp to certain principles 
in divisions and groups. 

Tax'vs The yew-tree. A genus of 
trees of three species, lhmcxa — Monadel- 
phta. Nat. order Voniferce One species 
is a native of Britain, another of Ireland, 
and a third of China. 

T Bandage. In surgery, a bandage so 
named from its figure. 

Tea, Chinese te and clia ; Malay tch ; 
Hind, cha ; lius. tchai 1. The leaves of 
the tea-tree or shrub [Then mridis). This 
plant ordinarily grows to the height of 
from 3 to6feet,and hassomo rosemblaiue 
to the myrtle of the south of JDuiope its 
blossom is white, like those of the dog 
lose, its stem has numerous leaty 
branches. The sorts of tea tire black leas 
(pioduee of •Then hohut), comprehending 

bohea, congou, souchong, and pekoe • 

2 iwieen teas (pioduee of the Tin a ti»> 
d»s),comprehemlingtwankny, hy-on skin, 
young hyson, hyson, impel ml and gun 
powder. The qualities of these teas 
ure in general dependent on the period of 
the season at which the leaves are ga- 
thered, the age of the plants, ami other 
particular causes of that sort, and also on 
the locality where the plants grow The 
finest teas are hardly known in the 
English market. 

Teak'-wood. Indian oak. The wood 
of the Tectnna grandn, a large forest tree 
which grows in dry and elevated tlis 
triets of Asia and the Asiatic isles Tin* 
wood is porous, but hard and durable is 
easily seasoned, and shrinks little It is 
of an oily nature, and therefore does not 
injure iron. The wood called AJruan 
teak, so largely imported into England 
from the west coast of Africa, is an infe- 
rior article. 

Teany, Tawny, or Brush. In heraldry, 
a colour between yellow and red ; it is 
reckoned a dishonourable colour. 

Ti'a'skl. Fuller’s thistle. The Dipsci- 
cus fullonum, a biennial plant, much cul- 
tivated in England for the sake of the 
awns of the head, which are of consider- 
able importance to clothiers, to raise the 
nap of woollen cloths. For this purpose 
they are fixed round the periphery of a 
large broad wheel, against which the 
cloth is held while the machine is turned. 
2. In botany. See Dii'hacus. 

Tbb'eth. The tenth month of the Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical year, and T he fourth of 
the civil. It answers to our December. 
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Tech's! ical, appertaining to 

the arts: rt % r > 7, art. A technical term 
is one which is not in common use, but 
belongs to some art, profession, science or 
calling. 

Tkchnol'ogy, from art, and 

A oyoo word. Explanation of technical 
terms. 

Tbc tibran'chiata. An order of gaster- 
opoda, approaching thePcctinibranohiata 
in the form of the organs of respiration, 
mud like them inhabiting the ocean. 
Name from trctui, colored, and bronchus, 
the branch i a; being more or less covered 
by the mantle, in which a small shell is 
generally contained 

Tecto'na. The generic name of the 
teak-wood tree or Indian oak. Penlan- 
tlrut—Mo>u>gynta. Name from rixrovixo : , 
from to build, in allusion to the 

I use of the wood in ship-building, &c. 
One species, a forest- tree of India, &c. 
Sec Teak -wood. 

Tk Dkvm. A hymn to bo sung in 
churches or on public occasions of joy : so 
called from the first words of the Latin 
version. 

Teeth arc usually divided into three 
classes : the tnctsoris or cutting-teeth , 
the cantm or canine teeth , and the mo- 
lares or grinfiers. The vtctsores are the 
four teeth in the front of each jaw , the 
<•( mini or cuspidate are the longest of all 
the teeth, deriving their name from their 
resemblance to a dog's tusk. The molares, 
of which there are ten in each jaw, are 
so called because from their si/e and 
figure they are adapted for grinding the 
food The last grinder of each jaw, from 
its coming latest, sometimes not appear 
ing till the individual is advanced in 
lift*, is called dens sapiential or wisdom 
tooth. 

'Iee-totaixers. A whimsical denomi- ■ 
nation, assumed by those abstinent^ who 
professedly eschew all liquors stronger 
than tea and coffee, or who are pledged 
to abstain wholly from spirituous liquors. 
This is tee-totalism. The origin of the 
\ word tec- total is not well ascertained. It 
I was formerly used by soldiers, &c , as a 
slang term for total. “ He was tec totally 
I puzzled.” “ He got a tee-total milling ” 

| (beating, flogging). “ He was tee-totally 
| budged” (drunk). It probably originated 
with some notoriously incorrect articula- 
tor, who instead of pronouncing total, at 
1 onee, said te te-tee-total. Some, who are 
' apparently not aware that the word is old, 

I suppose it to be a corruption of tea-total, 

I the tee-totallers confining themselves to 
j tea and coffee. 

! Teinos. In Scotland, the same as tithes 
| in England. 

Tki'nubcope, from ruvu , to extend, and 
rxotrtu, to sec. An optical instrument 


I for observing objects in a state of exten- 
sion in one direction. 

Tta.AMo'ars, rkcau, I bear up. In ar- 
chitecture, figures of men used for sup- 
porting entablatures. 

Txi/egraph, from r»jAt, distantly, and 
y$oc<pa>, to write. A machine adapted for 
communicating intelligence rapidly at a 
considerable distance, by means of certain 
signals previously arranged. Galvanic 
telegraphs are now coming rapidly into 
use, instead of the old plan of elevating 
signals on towers, &e., to he seen and re- 
corded at Borne other similar establish- 
ment. The following will give some idea 
of the nature of the galvanic telegraph: 
if a magnetised needle be freely suspended 
by a fibre of untwisted silk, it will place 
itself in a direction nearly due north and 
south , and it will return with a certain 
force to that direction if it be drawn aside 
from it. When such a needle is suspended 
within a coil of copper wire or ribbon, 
the direction of the length of the coil co- 
inciding with that of the needle, and if 
one end of the coil be connected by a 
wire of any length with a copper plate, 
while the other end is connected by a si- 
milar wire with a zinc plate, so soon as 
the copper and zinc plates are immersed 
together into a diluted acid, the needle in 
the coil will change its direction, and 
place itself across the coil. The needle 
will then be more or less east and west, 
instead of north and south. The instant 
that the zinc and copper plates are taken 
out of the acid, the needle returns to its 
original position. This deviation of the 
magnetic needle is caused by the copper 
wiie and coil being thrown into a pecu- 
liar state by the electricity excited when 
the copper and zinc plates are Immersed 
in the acid. The species of electricity 
thus produced is known by the name of 
galvanism , and the copper wire and coil 
which unite the zinc und copper plate 
may be said to be galvanised. The 
greater the extent to which the wire and 
coil arc thus galvanised, the greater will 
be the extent to which the needle placed 
in the coil will deviate from its natural 
position The deviation of the needle is. 
therefore used as a measure of the amount 
of galvanism , and the needle and coil 
thus constitute what is called a Galvano- 
meter. It is this little instrument, the 
galvanometer, or magnetic needle sus- 
pended m a copper coil, which, in connec- 
tion with a copper and zinc plate im- 
mersed in weak acid, and called a galvanic 
battery, forms a principal element in the 
construction of over} galvanic telegraph. 
As has b ten already said, the wires by 
which the coil of the galvanometer is con- 
nected with the galvanic battery may bo 
ol any length, and as each wire beet me* 
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galvanised throughout its whole length at 
the same instant, there is no appreciable 
interval of time between the connection 
being made at the one end, and the needle 
being affected at the other, at least for all 
terrestrial distances. The effect of dis- 
tance is not to diminish perceptibly the 
rapidity with which the effect on the 
needle is produced, but merely to lessen 
the quantity of that effect. This latter 
effect of increased distance, however, rmiy 
be compensated by increasing the thick- 
ness of the wire, which forms the medium 
of communication, or by making the gal- 
vanometer more sensitive, and the battery 
more powerful By such means this pe 
culiar influence could be made sensible at 
the greatest terrestrial distances. The 
further improvement of this instrument, 
and a more familiar acquaintance with its 
use, may ultimately lead to connections 
being made between tlic most distant 
countries in the world for the transmission 
of intelligence ; and posterity may per- 
haps witness the receipt of news from 
India, by means of a galvanic telegraph, 
! in as many minutes as there are weeks 
I now occupied in the conveyance of a 
j despatch. 

I Tki eosau'rcs. A new genus of fossil 
| sanrians, thus named by M. Geoffroy St. 
i llilaire, from rykt or r*ikos, and saurus. 
j Tei/cscopb, from tjjAe, at a distance, 

, and to sec. An optical instrument 

employed in viewing distant objects, as 
the heavenly bodies It assists the eye in 
, two ways; first, by enlarging the visual 
angle under which a distant object is 
seen, and thus magnifying the object; 
and secondly, by collecting and conveying 
to the eye a larger beam of light than 
could have been collected by the naked 
organ, and thus rendering the object 
more distinctly visible. Telescopes are 
divided into two general kinds, refracting 
and reflecting. A refracting telescope con- 
i cists of several lenses through which the 
I objects are seen by rays refracted by them 
to the eye. A reflecting telescope , besides 
lenses, has a metallic speculum within its 
tube, by which the rays proceeding from 
an object are reflected to the e>e. The 
forms of both sorts have been frequently 
varied, and they are sometimes distin 
guished by the names of their inventors, 
as the Galilean and Newtonian telescope , 
sometimes by the particular use for which 
they are best adapted, as the land tele- 
scope, the night telescope, the astronomical 
xelescope, &c. 

Tki.esco'i'Ium. The telescope. A con- 
stellation situated south of the Centaur 
and Sagittarius. It contains nine stars, 
r 11. except one, less than the fourth mag- 
nitude. 

Telesc i rum Herscheli. Hcrschel’s 


Telescope. A new asterism, inserted In 
honour of Dr. 'William Herscliel, the as- 
tronomer. 

Teller. An offleor in the Exchequer 
(in ancient records called tallier), whose 
duty is to receive all sums due to the 
Crown, and to give the Clerk of the Bells a 
bill to charge him therewith. There are 

four tellers in the Exchequer. 2. A 

person in a bank, whose business is to re- 
ceive und pay money for bills, orders, &c. 

Telli'na. The simpin : a genus of 
marine and fresh-water bivalve shells, 
inhabited by a tethys. The shells of this 
genus are known by the irregular fold on 
the forepart; in the one valve the fold 
being convex, and in the other concave. 
About 100 species are known, upwards of 
20 of which are found in the seas of our 
coasts. Borne species are also found fossil 
in alluvial deposits. 

Tm'lcretti d Hydrogen. A singular 
elastic fluid, consisting of hydrogen hold- 
ing tellurium in solution. It is soluble in 
water, forming a claret-coloured solution ;• 
it combines w ith alkalies, and burns with 
a bluish flame, depositing oxide of tel- 
turium. Its smell is strong and peculiar, 
not unlike that of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Tello'kic Acm. The peroxide of tel- 
lurium w'hich combines with many of the 
metallic oxides acting the part of an acid, 
and producing a class of compounds called 
teflurates. 

TKi.Lti'RirM, from tellus, the earth. 1. 
The name given by Klaproth to a metal 
extracted from several Transylvanianores. 
It is of a tin- white colour, verging on 
lead-grey, with a high metallic lustre, 
has a foliated fracture, and is so brittle as 
to be easily pulverised. It is oxidised and 
dissolved by the principal acids 2. Tel- 

lurium is also the name of a machine for 
illustrating the motions of the earth. 

Ti.i/uniors Acid. The protoxide of 
tellurium, which, if precipitated from its 
solutions by an alkali, carries down with 
it a portion of the precipitate, forming 
with it a compound termed a tellurite. 

Tem'pkrament, Lut. temper amentum, 
from tempera, to mix. 1. In the ancient 
physiology , the. different mixture of the 
four cardinal humours, and the predo- 
minance of one or the other, gave rise to 
four distinct temperaments, vY/.., the san- 
guine, the choleric, the phlegmatic, and the 
melancholic. The constitution of every 
individual was supposed to be conformed 
to some one of those temperaments, or to 
a mixture of two or more of them. To 
the temperaments noticed by the ancients, 
modern physiologists add a fifth, viz., 
the nervous 2. In music, the adjust- 

ment of the imperfect concords, in instru- 
ments whose sounds are fixed, so as to 
transfer to them part of the music of per- 
fect concords. 
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Tem'pkrate Zone. The space of the 
earth, between the tropics and the polar 
circles, where the temperature Is lower 
than in the tropics, and higher than in 
the polar cncles. 

Tem'perati re, Lflt. temperatura. The 
state of a body with regard to heat and 
cold, as indicated by the thermometer. 
Thus we say a high temperatuie to denote 
a manifest intensity of heat, and a low 
tempeiature to designate the reverse. 
Tuc temperature of the human body while 
it Jives (in health) is 98° F. , the tempera- 
ture of boiling water at the level of the 
ses is 212° F., and at the top of Mont 
Blanc it is 189° F. ( giving a range of tem- 
perature between these two levels of 23 w . 

Tempering In metallurgy, the pre- 
paring of steel or iion, so as to render 
them harder or softer, as may be required. 

Ti.m'it.ars. Knights of the Temple. A 
religious militaiy order, first established 
at Jerusalem, in favour of pilgrims tra 
veiling to the Holy Land. The order 
originated with some persons who, in 
1118, dented themselves to the service of 
(rod, promising to live in perpetual chas 
titv, obedience and poverty, after the 
manner of canons. In 1228 the order was 
confirmed, in the council of Troyes. It 
flourished, became immensely rich and 
insolent, and was in consequence sup- 
pressed by the council of Vienne in 1312. 
The order was denominated from an 
apartment in the palace of Baldwin II , 
in Jerusalem, near the Temple. 

TfmT'eate. A sort of mould employed 
m cutting and setting masonry and hiiek- 
nork. It consists of a thin piece of iron, 
t ut to the exact cross section of the mould- 
ing, or other feature to be worked. 

Tem'ple, Lat tcuiplum. 1 A public 
edifice, erected in honour of or for the wor- 
ship of some deity Originally, temples ' 
were open places, as the Stonehenge in 
England. At ancient Home, the open 
temples were called sacclla, and those 

which were roofed were called cedes. 

2. In England, the temples are two inns of 
court, so called because they were an- 
ciently dwellings of the knights templars. 

See Inn. 3. In anatomy, the temples 

are the lateral and flat parts of the lore- 
head, so called because the ravages of 
time are often first perceptible by the 
hair on these parts becoming grey. 

Tek'pi et. 1. A short piece of timber 
placed in a wall (chiefly brick- walls), to 

receive the end of a girder. 2. The 

same as template (q. v.) 

TEH'ro. The Italian word for time. 
Applied in music, 

Temporal In anatomy, appertaining 
to the temples, as the temporal artery, a 
branch of tne carotid, which gives off the 
frontal artery , the temporal bones situated 
on each side of the head, and all of a very 


irregular figure , the temporal nvuecle is a 
muscle of tlio lower jaw, situated on the 
temple. 

Tenac'ulum. A surgical instrument, 
with a hooked extremity, for seizing and 
drawing out the mouths of bleeding ar- 
teries, to secure them bj ligaments. 

Tfna'il, Fr tenaille In fortification, an 
outwork resembling a horn work, but, 
having only in front a re entering angle 
without flanks, & double or flanked tenail 
has two re-entering angles. 

Tenaj'llon , from tenail. In fortification, 
a work constructed on each side of the 
ravelins, like lunettes, but having one of 
the faces in the direction of the ravelin, 
whereas that of the lunette is perpendi- 
cular to it. 

Tkn'ant, Fr. from tenir, to hold. In 
law, a person holding land, or other real 
estate, under another, either by grant, 
lease, or at will : one who has temporary 
possession of lands, &c., the titles of 
which arc in another, as tenant in tail, 
tenant in common, tenant by courtesy, 
tenant in parcenary, &c. A tenant in capiti 
is a tenant in chief, or one who holds 
directly of the Crown. Tenants in capitc 
have the fee of the land, and permanent 
possession. 

fEN'nrR. 1. A small vessel employed 
to attend one or more larger ones to sup- 
ply stores, &e 2 A waggon built for 

the purpose of accompanying a locomo- 
tive engine for the conveyance of fuel, 

water, & c 3 In law, an offer either 

In money to pay a debt, or of service to 
be performed, in order to save a penalty 
which would he incurred by non-payment 
or non-performance. 

TrN'no Achilus. The large tendon 
which pusses from the muscles of the calf 
to the heel. 

Tin'don, from tendo, to extend or 
stretch. The white and glistening extre- 
mity of a muscle. 

Ten i ' brio. The name of a genus of 
heteromerous coleoptera. The species are 
very numerous, and are very common 
under the bark of trees, on old walls and 
the uninhabited parts of houses. The T. 
mohtor is the favourite food of the night- 
ingale in its captive state. 

Ten'ement. In law, any species of pro- 
perty which may be held by a tenant. In 
common parlance, the term means a 
building for habitation. 

Ten n f'. In heraldry, tawny or brusk. 
A colour made by red and yellow mixed 
together, and is expressed in engraving 
by lines diagonal from the sinister chief 
and travel se. In blazoning by celestial 
things, it is called the dragon’s -head, and 
by precious stones, the hyacinth. 

Tkn'on. In carpentry, &e., the square 
end of a piece of wood which is fitted tc 
a mortise for insertion, or inserted foi 
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fastening two pieces of cimWr together. 
The term is from French tenir, or Lat. 
teneo. to hold. 

Te'nor, Ital. teiiore. A term in music, 
implying the natural pitch or tenor of a 
person’s voice in singing. 

Tense, corrupted from Fr. temps, from 
Lat. tempos, time. In grammar, time, a 
particular form of a verb, or a combina- 
tion of words, used to express the time of 
action, or of that which is affirmed. The 
primary or simple tenses are three, past , 
present , and future; but these admit of 
modifications which differ in different lan- 
guages. 

Tbn'sion Bridge. Another name for a 
bowstring bridge. 

Tkn'sor. In anatomy, a muscle, the 
office of which is to extend the part to 
which it is fixed. 

Ten'taclks, 1 Feelerg. The exploring 

Ten'tacula. j organs of various ani- 
mals. The term was originally applied 
to those organs or appendages of the 
mouth which have no articulation, but 
It is now understood as applicable to 
organs in its vicinity, used as precursors 
or feelers and antennee. The tentacula 
are only motive organs of the fixed poly- 
pi, as in the cephalopoda ; they are used as 
arms for prehension, as legs for locomo- 
tion, as sails for wafting their possessors 
over the boundless deep, as oars for pass- 
ing through its waves, as a rudder for 
directing their course, and as an anchor 
for fixing themselves. 

Tenter. 1. A hook for stretching cloth 

on a frame. 2. In factories, a manager 

of the works of a floor or particular de- 
partment. 

Tenth. In music, the octave of the 
third, comprehending ten sounds dlatoni- 
cally divided. 

Ten'thredo. The saw-fly. A very ex- 
tensive genus of hymenopterous insects 
belonging to the family Securifera, Cuv. 
Named from the serrated ovipositor of 
the female. The larvae live on the leaves 
of the plants on which they feed. 

Tenths. The tenth part of the yearly 
value of all benefices, which was anciently 
paid, with the first fruits, to the pope. 

Tento'ridm. In anatomy, a process of 
the dura mater, separating the cerebrum 
from the cerebellum. 

Tentjibos'tres. A family of passerine 
birds comprising those which have a long 
slender beak, whence the name, from te- 
nuis, slender, and rostrum, a beak. 

Te'ndre, from teneo, to hold ; a holding. 
All the species of ancient tenures may be 
reduced to four; (1.) Tenure by knight 
service, which was reckoned the most 
honourable; (2 ) Tenure in socage, which 
was either free and honourable, or 
villain and base ; (3.) Tenure by copy or 
court-roll, or copyhold tenure, (4.) Tc- 


| nure in ancient domain. The tenure of 
free and common socage has now in 
great measure absorbed the others. 

Terebel'i-a. A genus of annulata be- 
longing to the order Tubicola, Cuv. These 
animals are found in shallow water on 
the coasts. They inhabit artificial tubes 
composed of grains of sand and frag 
ments of shells. Name from terebellum. 
dim. of terebra. 

Terebfl'ldm. The name of an oblong 
shell with a narrow aperture, without 
plicae or wrinkles, and increasing regu- 
larly in width to the end opposite the 
spire ; hence the name terebellum, a little 
auger. The animal is unknown. Cuvier 
places the genus in the class Gasteropoda ; 
order Pectimbranchiata ; family Jlucci - 
noida. 

Ter'ebra, Lat. from «r* to bore. 1 
In surgery, a trepan or trephine; also an 

instrument called a perforator. 2. In 

conchology, a genus of turreted marine 
univalve shells. Two species are found 
fossil in the environs of Faris. 

Terebran'chia, Lat. terebro, I bore. A 
section of hymenopterous insects, pro- 
vided with an anal instrument for making 
perforations. 

Tekebrat'ui.a. The name given by 
Bruguifcres to a genus of Brachiopoda. 
The shell is bivalvular; the vnlves are 
unequal and united by a hinge ; the sum* 
mit of the one is more salient than the 
other, and perforated to permit the pas- 
sage of a fleshy pedicle, which attaches 
the shells to rocks, madrepores, other 
shells, &c. Hence the name from terebra - 
tus, pierced. Many terebratulm are found 
fossil. 

Tere'do. A genus of testaceous ace 
phala, belonging to the family Inclusa, 
Cuv., and Tubicolaria, Lin. Name teirdo, 
a worm which perforates wood : rt(y$ai>r, 
from rtfiu, to bore ; and the species when 
quite young penetrate and establish their 
habitations in submerged pieces of wood, 
such as piles, ships’ bottoms, &c., perfor- 
ating and destroying them in all direc- 
tions. The T. na vahs, Lin., is justly cele- 
brated. It is thought to have been im- 
ported into Europe from the torrid zone. 
It is highly destructive in our ports, and 
has more than once threatened Holland 
with ruin, by the destruction of its dikes. 
It is upwards of six inches in length. 

TehobmTnoi’s, Lat. tergeminus, doubly 
twin-forked. Applied to a leaf-stalk w hen 
it has two leaflets at the end of each, and 
two more at the fork. 

Term, Lat. terminus, from rtffMS, a 
limit. 1. In the arts, &c , a word, which, 
besides its popular and grammatical mean 
ing, has a peculiar force or import in the 
language of some particular art, science, 
trade, &c. A word becomes a term wher 
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the idea it expresses is reudered more in- 
sulated and peculiar. -2. In geometry, a 

point or line that limits : a point is the 
teim of a line, a line is the term of a sur- 
face, and a surface is the term of a solid. 

3. In architecture, a kind of statues 

or columns, adorned on the top with the 
figure of a head, either of a man, woman, 
or satyr. Terms are sometimes used ns 
consoles, and sustain entablatures, and 
sometimes as statues to adorn gardens, 
&c 4. In algebra, a member of a com- 

pound quantity. Thus a and b are the 

terms of a •+■ b. 5. In logic, a syllogism 

consists of three terms, the major, tho 

minor, and the middle. 6 In law, the 

time during which a court is held or open 
for the trial of causes • the rest of the year 
is called vacation. In England there are 
four terms, viz., Hilary term, wh'ch be- 
gins on the 23rd oi January, and ends on 
the 21st of February , Easter term, which 
begins 18 days after Easter, and ends on 
tho Monday next after Ascension day , 
Trinity term, which begins on the Friday 
after Trinity Sunday, and ends the Wed- 
nesday fortnight alter; and Michaelmas 
term, which begins on the 6th November, 

and ends on the 28th of November. 2. 

In agreements, the terms aro the condi- 
tions ; propositions stated or promises 
made, and when assented to or accepted 
by another, settle the contract and bind 
the parties. 

Tkr'mes. In entomology, the Termites 
form on extensive genus of neuropterous 
insects. They Inhabit the countries si- 
tuated between the tropics, or which are 
adjacent, and are known by the name of 
white ants, pour de bois, carta, &c., from 
their manner of living in communities, 
destructive habits, &c. They live under 
cover in the ground, and destroy trees 
and all sorts of ligneous articles, as furni- 
ture and the planks, timbers, Jfce., of 
houses. The larva* arc the working termites 
or labourers; another sort are the neuters 
or soldiers, which defend the domicile 
nnd compel the labourers to work. The 
perfect insects leave their original re- 
treat, flying off during the night in incal- 
culable numbers. At sunrise they lose 
their wings, which are dried up, fall to 
the ground, and are mostly devoured by 
birds, lizards, and their other enemies. 

Ter'minal, Lat. terminals, growing at 
the terminus or extremity. Applied, in 
botany, to flowers and umbels which pro- 
ceed from the extremity of the stem or 
branches. 

Ter'mini, pi. of terminus, limit. In ar- 
chitecture, columns having a head for a 
capital, and ending below in a sort of 
sheath or scabbard. See Term. 

Ter'mintuus. In surgery, a black ar- 
dent pustule, which attacks the legb , so 


named from Its resemblance to the fruit 
of the n^/xtvOos or tui pontine tree 

Tbr'mincm (Lat ), termination. Applied 
technically to the extreme point at either 
end of a railway. 

Terms or Euul'tions. The parts of 
which they are composed. 

Ter'na Folia. In botany, leaves grow- 
ing three together in a whorl. 

Ter'nary, Lat. ternanus, proceeding 
by threes , consisting of three. Applied 
to things arranged in ordei by threes, us 
a flower having three sepals, three petals, 
three stamina, &c., or twice or thice as 
many. 

Tfk'mate. 1. Lat. tematus, from term, 
three. Applied to a leaf which has three 
leaflets, as that of the trefoil. — —2 Lat. 
tonus, by threes. Applied to leaves when 
there are three together. 

Ter'r v-cot'ta (Latin'. Baked earth. 
Many ancient temples were built of terra- 
cotta, and it was very generally adopted 
for statues and architectural ornaments, 
as those of friezes. It is still used for 
similar purposes. The materials are por- 
ter’s clay, and fine white sand, as that of 
lteigate, with pulverised potsherds. 

Tlr'ra Sien'na. A brown bole or ochre 
from Sienna in Italy, used as a pigment. 

Ter'kace, Fr. t masse, from Lat term. 
1. In architecture, a balcony , also the flat 

•roof of a house. 2. In gardening, a 

raised bank of earth with sloping sides, 
laid with turf, and gravelled on the slope 
for a walk. 

Terrb'-plein (French). In fortification , 
the top platform or horizontal surface of 
the rampart on which the cannon are 
placed. 

Tkrres'tres, Lat. terra. A section of 
the class Arcs ; also of a family of pulmo- 
nated gasteropods, and of a division of 
isopodous crustaceans. 

Ter re' vi rte (French). Green earth: 
an earth of a green colour, found in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and North America. 
It is ground with oil, and used as a pig- 
ment. 

Ter'rier, from terra , earth. 1. A little 
dog used to hunt animals which barrow. 

• 2. In law, originally, a collection of 

acknowledgments of the vassals or tenants 
of a lordship, containing the rents, ser- 
vices, &e., they owe to the lord. At pre- 
sent, a book or roll, in which the lands of 
private persons, corporations, &c., are 
described by their sites, boundaries, ex- 
tent, &c. 3. From tero, to bore, an 

auger. 

Tkr'tiary, third; tertius, three. Ap- 
plied in geology to those formations which 
have been deposited subsequently to tho 
chalk formation. The most remarkable 
feature of the tertiary strata is that they 
consist of repeated alternations of marine 
deposits and those of fresh water 
Sr 
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Terpn'chjs. An ancient Roman coin, 
one- fourth of an as. 

Terza Kim a, It. triple rhyme. A com- 
plicated system of versification borrowed 
by the early Italian poets trom the Trou- 
badours. 

Tester a, from rttraes^x, four. A name 
of the four-sided or cuboid bone. In 
Homan antiquities , a six-sided die, like 
modern dice. 

Tes'soxar. A term applied to a system 
of crystallisation in winch the form is 
unalterable and determined, as the cube, 
&c. 

Test, from iestor, to try. In chemistry , | 
any substance which being added to a 
substance indicates by special thin actors 
the chemical nature of that substance 
simple or compound. Tests are usually 
called re- agents. 

Testa'cea. A name given by Linn6 to 
that order in the class tennes, wherein 
the animals are furnished with true 
shells : distinct from Crustacea. The shells 
of the testaceans are carbonate of lime , 
those of the crustaceans are phosphate of 
lime. Linn6 divides the testaceans into 
36 genera, all of which are popularly 
known as shell-fish. 

Testacel'els, Lat. testa. A genus of j 
slugs, provided with a small shell, which 
acts as shield to the heart. 

Testing. In metallurgy, the operation 
of refining gold Hnd silver. 

Tes'tone A silver com of Italy (Papal 
States) worth I« 3 

Tes'toon. A silver coin of Portugal. 
The testoon of 1799 is worth fully six- 
pence , that of lbt>2 is worth rather less: 
in the one case 6-~ d. , m the others 

Testo'do. 1. The Tortoise • a genus of J 
reptiles, comprising the terrestrial species 
of the order chelonia. According to Innnd, 
the genus comprised also the aquatic 
species, which are much more numerous j 
than the land tortoises. See Chelonia 

and Trionyx. 2. In surgery . a raeli- 

cerous tumour of the scalp, of a flattened 
shape, fancifully supposed to resemble a 
tortoise. 

Tet'antts, rtrxvos, from rtiva, to 
stretch. In nosology , a disease character- 
ised by general spasmodic rigidity of the 
muscles. 

Tetracac'lodon. An extinct animal 
allied to the mastodon, discovered at 
Eppleshelm in Germany. It is referable 
to the miocene period. 

Tftra'chord, from rtr^a, four, and 
chord. A term in the ancient 
music denoting a series of four sounds, of 
•which the extremes constitute a fourth. 

Tetradac'tylous, riTfot.b&K'nikos . 

Having four toes. 

Tetkadiafa'son, from rtr^x, four, and 


diapason (q.v.). Quadruple diapason or 
octave ; a musical chord, otherwise called 
a quadruple eighth or twenty-ninth. 

Tetra'dohon, Gr. In aiu tent architec- 
ture, a brick used by the Greeks in pri- 
vate buildings, of four palms in length. 

Tetradrachm. A silver coin of the 
ancient Greeks — four drachms 


Te'tradynam'ia, from rtr^x, four, 
and bvvafMoi, power. 
The inline of the fif- 
teenth cla«s of plants 
in the Linnseau sex- 
ual system, com- 
prising such plants 
as have six stamens 
in one flower, two 
j shorter than the 
rest, indicating the 
superiority of four 
stamens over the 
other two. The or- 
ders are- (l.)Stltcu- 
lo8a, of which cole- 
wort is an example ; 
(2 ) Siltquosa, of 
which the cuckoo 
flower and worm-seed are examples. 
TrTRinnnov, 1 
Tctrahi 'x»ron, ) 
from rtrgac, four 
and eSga, a side. 

In gemmtry, one 
of the five regular 
bodies It is com- 
prehended under 
four equilateral 
and equal tri- 
angles. It is there- 
fore a pyramid. 

Tktha.f ir'ius. In Grecian chronology, a 
cycle of four years, Invented by Solon to 
make the lunar year equal to the solar. 




Trr'RAGoN , from rtrga, four, and yuviu, 
an angle. 1. In geometry, a figure having 

four angles. 2 In astrology, an aspect 

of two planets with regard to the earth, 
when they arc distant from each other 
90", or one fourth of a circle. 

Tetraoin'ia, from rer^a, four, and 
yvvvi, a wife. The name of an order of 
plants in several of the classes of the 
sexual system of Linnaeus, consisting 
of plants which to the classic character, 
whatever it is, add the circumstance of 
having four pistils. 


Tetram'eter, from rtrqa, four, and pet- 
T£ov, measure. A verse consisting of four 
measures. 

Tetban'dria, from rtr^et, four, and 
avr ; f, a male. 'The name of the fourth 
class of plants in the sexual system of 
Limimus, comprising such as have four 
stamens. The orders arc : (I.) Monoyy - 
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nta> of which the te ase 1 
and scabious arc exam 
pies 2) lkgynta, oi 
whu h the dodde r is an 
example (T ) letiagy 
nm, of which the holly 
and pondweed arc ex- 
amples 

Ifi rao An exten- 
sive genus of gaUiiia 
rtaceous birds Name 
1 in 10, 12 The genus is characterised 
be a naked and most gtnoiall) ml band, 
which occupies the place oi the eje 
biuw fhe sub gcneia aie the i, louse 
I {Pttiao Lath) the ptarmi* m {In / pus 
tuv ) the putiidgca (compnsmg 1 dr 
1 lhiss, and tunuulinut, lein ), and tlu 
quails ( Cotu i nix) 

j 1 itrai iiAim Lat icttaptlolu 9, four 
p-'tillcd Applied to flow eis which eon 
! sist of four single* petals 
| Ifirai HtLioe s,Lat tetraphyllus JPoui 
1 Hived 

1 1 riiAi r a The name of a bible con 
| t lining foui Git ok veisiona, vnaa n i d by 
I Ongcn 

I 1 1 r karch, Lat tehrtuha Among the 
1 ancient Romans the governe i of the 
te uith pait e ( l pi ovine e 

1 1 i iiAHi 1 1 vieis lat t Uasptrmus 
1 < ur se < de el 

li i utenit from a fiui mel 
arvXos a column A poitico eonsisting 
ot t in eolunins 

Iji it u> in In whtl i/oloffi/ a genus of 
hr mein isthmus flshi s winch hive the 
f >w 1 1 ot inti it mg lie Ixidj at pic isute 
Ih sun fish is tn example 

lie roMG 1 I’ci turning to the Tcu 
toils a people of Germain, or to then 

language 2 As a noun the 1 m„u igt 

ot the leutons the pan ntof the Ginn m, 
in teh tnd Anglo Si\ >n or nitm I ng 

lish J The It atonic order w ts a mill 

tii> uligious older of knights e st ib 
lished towards the dost of the twelfth 
tenturj in emulation of the ltmplars 
and liospitalle rs and so t ille d bee lust it 
was compose d 1 1 icily ot leutons etr Ge r 
ni ins who matched to the Iloly I ind 
during the crus ielts 

Ievi Lat t< rtos 1 In logic, that on 
whieh a coninifi t is written or spoken 

2 In oil tht logy the fe»ur gospels bv 

wu> of eminence — *1 1 ext or Uxt hand 
is laigc hand m wnting, so tilled be 
ciuse it was fumeily the practice to 
I wute the text of e book in a large hand 
, and the notes in a sm ilU r hand 
1 Iexilrf lat Uxtwa from tero, to 
weave Disposiuon of the puts of bo 
I dies A textuu moms arv thing wlueli is 
I woven and js tin ref >ic aptly enough ap 
piled metaphorically to various solids of 
I the living bodj as the cellular mcmbiane, 
’ hone, muscular fibre, &c 


Thai amis, OxXauos A bed, 1 in 
anatomy a p irt ot the brain from which 

the optic nerve deuves its origin 2 

In botany , the re ceptucle of the parts of 
fiuctificatumof plants 
1 haul hum The Meadow Rue A 
genus of perennial plants Polya idrta— 
Polygmia Name irom QxKX a, to flourish 
The poor man s rhubaib the great small 
and alpine me aduw rue, are the British 
tjpes of the genus 

Iiiai ets 6xhkt>{ A green leaf or olive 
bud A term, in botany for tht foliage or 
fiond of a lube n whether of a leafy, 
s< ily or erustaceous natuie 

l ii am w c z 1 1 he tenth month of the 
Jewish civil yeai It contains 20 dajs, 
and answers to a part of our June and 

Julj 2 I he name of a deity among 

the I lurnic inns 

Thane Sax thfpgm , a minister theman, 
to 8 < rve Iht thanes of J ngl ind were 
forme il\ poisons of some dignity Of 
tlnsc time weie two orders the king s 
thanes wh > attended the Saxon and Da 
mail km^s in the n courts aui held lands 
mum eli ite ly of them and the oidmary 
thiiies win w < u lords of manois At 
the ( onqiicst, the title was supuseded by 
bai on 

1 ii v ohts 1 The benches of a boat on 
1 nut it i I which the rowers sit 
Ihu vuik ii j-xjuA*. a wonder, and 
I turn An opru il toy, the pun 
<ipe if wlueh is the per sisteme of vision 
I Ins punciplc is exemplified by the rapid 
w hulmg louncl of a burning stie k, which 
pioduees an aj patent emit of tire 
iiiAi mu e iteu s, &xufjM a wonderful 
thing, and t^yov work A miracle 
woikei A title given bv the Homan Ca- 
tholics to some of their saints 

I in a l be le i tm oi plant A genus 
(ifsluubs Monad<lphia—~l > ohjandr%a Isa 
tural order C olumtnjtra} Name Latinised 
fiomtea Then au two specie's, the T 
b hta w Inch produces the bl »i k tea , and 
I tuidia, the gieen tea China, Assam 
Sec Iev 

I hi ban Yfaii The Tgvptian year, of 
3t 5 days b hours was so called 

I'm ca, fiom rtOrju.t to place A case, 
sheath or box l In cowfomp, the canal of 

the vei te bi al column 2 In botany, the 

capsule or drv fi uetificatiou, adhering to 
the ape x of a fi ondose stem 

rmcAUAemi A genus of saurians 
belinging to the family Gechodila Name 
tiom them ifuuovv and dactylus, a toe, 
theft's being widened throughout, and 
tm nished beneath with transverse scales, 
divided by a deep longitudinal furrow, in 
which the nail is concealed 

l heft bote In law, the receiving of 
a man s goods again from a thief, or com- 
3 l 2 
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pensation for the same: bote , compen- 
sation. 

Thei'na, j A saline base, consisting of 

Thei'ne. f snow-white acicular crys- 
tals, of a beautiful silky lustre, extracted 
from tea. It appears, however, to be 
identical, in its composition and charac- 
ters, with caffeine. 

The'ism, from Stos, God. The belief or 
acknowledgment of the existence of a 
htipreme lletng , opposed to athnwi, and 
differing from deism, whicn, though it 
acknowledges the existence of a God, de- 
nies revelation, which theism does not. 

The'nard’s Bice. Cobalt Blue. A 
blue pigment, of which arsemateor phos- 
phate of cobalt and alumina aro the 
bases. 

Theobro'ma. A genus of shrubs. Poly- 
adelphta — Dccandrm. Name from Ow, 
a god, and figujuM, food, on account of the 
deliciousness of its fruit. The Chocolate- 
nut-tree, or tree which affords the Cocoa- 
nut, is- the best known species. South 
America. 

Theoc'racy, 0f$v, God, and x^artae, 
I rule. The government of a state Imme- 
diately by God. 

Thioc'rasy, 0£o?, God, and x^ottru;, 
l mixture, anciently signified the inti- 
I mate union of the soul with God in con- 
templation. 

I Theod'oltte. An instrument used In 
1 surveying, for measuring angles It is 
| mostly used in determining particular 
st itions, and in running base lines, being 
j the most perfect of all the angular in- 
| struments 

Theoi/ony, 0£oyovia- The generation 
i of the Gods. That branch of heathen 
I theology which taught the genealogy of 
the deities. 

I Theol'oo v, from 0i«?, God, and Xoyos, 

{ doctrine. Divinity . the science which 
I tieats of the existence, character, and at- 
i tributes of God, his laws and govern- 
I mont, the doctrines we are to believe, 

! and the duties we are to practise. It eon- 
1 sists of two parts, natural and revealed. 

Theor'bo, Ital. tiorba. A musical in- 
strument, like a large lute, except that it 
has two necks, the second and longer of 
which sustains the four last rows of 
chords, which are to give the deepest 
sounds. The theorbo has 8 bass or thick 
strings, twice as long as those of the lute, 
j which excess of length renders the sound 
j exceedingly soft and long continued. 

The'okeh, Qiuey\fMt, from Oieu^im, to 
see. A demonstrative proposition • a pro- 
position in which some property is as- 
serted, and the truth of it required to he 
proved. It differs from a problem, which 
requires something to be done. 

The'oky, (h&yot, from to sec. 


A collected view of all that Is known on 
any speculative subject. A theory is pro- 
perly a collection or set of theories, es- 
tablished on independent evidence : an 
hy/wthesis is a proposition assumed to ac- 
count for certain phenomena, and has no 
other evidence of its truth thau that it 
affords a satisfactory explanation of those 
phenomena These terms are very fre- 
quently confounded, both in speaking and 
writing, but should be kept perfectly dis- 
tinct, as they are both required in these 
speculative days. 


Thko'sophisi-s, Bio; and croquet, wisdom. 
Those who pretend to derive their know- 
ledge of God from direct inspiration 
Therait.ij'tics, B ctvivri xy), from 0s- 
Zartow, to cure. A branch of pathological 
science, which considers the application 
of the remedies and means employed, 
w ith a view to prevent and to cure diseases. 

Theii'mat , from therma, a warm spring : 
Biguog, warm A term chiefly applied to 
warm springs, as the Geysers. 

Ther'mo-klectru/ity. Electricity de- 
veloped by heat [Oif/ay). 

TiiEiiMoM'ErEK, from heat, and 

/Lttrfov, a measure. An instrument for 
measuring the variations of the sensible 
heat of bodies. It consists essentially of 
a hollow' glass tube, hermeti- 
cally sealed, and blown at one 
end in the shape of a small 
globe. This bulb part of the 
tube is Ailed with mercurj , 
which is the only fluid that 
expands equally at all tem- 
peratures between 39° and 
600 u . When, for instance, the 
bulb is immersed m boiling 
water, the mercury expands, 
and rises m the tube to a 
| height which, in the common 
thermometer, is denoted by 
212“ ; when again it is im- 
mersed umong pouuded ice, 
the mercury contracts, and falls in the 
tube to a point in like manner marked 
32°. The space between these points is 
divided into 180 equal degrees, and these 
points, with any others that may be 
wanted, being marked upon a scale 
(usually ivory), and the glass tube being 
attached to it, a Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
is made In England, Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer is commonly used, but on the 
Continent, particularly in France, the 
Centigrade thermometer Is almost exclu- 
sively used. In this instrument, the in- 
terval between the freezing and boiling 
points of w'atcr is divided into 100°, so 
that a degree on the scale of Fahrenheit’s 
theimomeler is equal to fi-9ths of a de- 
gree on that of the Centigrade. Reau- 
mur’s thermometer is in use in Germany : 
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the scale contains 8t) u bet ween the freezing 
and boiling points of water. The Centi- 
grade thermometer is decidedly the most 
convenient. 

Ther'moscope, from 0% jimj, heat, and 
cxoritu. to view. An insn umcnt for ex- 
hibiting the effects of heat. 

Theumo'stat, from (koutj, heat, and 
trrotros, standing. The name of an ap- 
paratus for regulating temperature in dis- 
tillation, hot baths, hothouses, &c., pa- 
tented by Dr. Ure in 18:11. It operates 
on the w’oll-knovi n principle, that when 
two metallic bars, differently expansive, 
are rivetted or soldered face ways together, 
any change of temperature in them will 
cause the compound bar to bend in one 
direction or the other, and these move- 
ments are made to operate in regulating 
valves, stop cocks, stove registers, Ac ,so 
as to regulate the temperature of the 
media in which the compound bars are 
placed. 

Tin 'sis, 06 trtq. 1. A position orpropnsi 
lion, which a person advances and oiler-. 

to maintain. 2. In logic, a subject is 

divided into thesis and hupothcsis, thesis 
| contains the thing affirmed, ami hjpotlu ms 
the conditions ot the atiirniution or nega- 
tion. :i. In music, the depression of the 

hand in beating of time 

Thc/thys The name given by Linn to 
a genus of gasteropnds, of the order Nud i 
branchtafn, (,’uv. The T fimbria, Lin., a 
beautiful species from the Mediterranean, 
is well known. 

The'cr&y, 9io<; and t^yov, work. The 
working of miiacles. 

Thim'bi.b. In nautical language, an iron 
ring, with a hollow or groove round its 
circumference, to receive the rope which 
is spliced round it. 

Thin -out. A term in geology for the 
gradual thinning of a bed or stratum, till 
it whollj disappears. 

Third. In wiM«V.an interval containing 
throe diatonic sounds, the major com- 
posed of two tones, and the minor con- 
sisting of a tone and a half. 

Thirt/aok. In law , a contractor power 
to prevent the tenants of certain districts 
from carrying their corn to be ground 
any where else than at a particular 
mill. 

T'His'rLE. 1. In botany, ( see Cardites, 
Si.rratui.a, Centat rea, and Cari in i). 
2. A Scottish order of knighthood. 

Thlas'pi. The Bastard -cress: a genus 
of herbaceous plants : Tetradynamia — Stli- 
culosa. Name from Bkotoj, to break, be- 
cause the seeds appear as if they were 
bruised. There are four British species, 
of which the penny-cross or treacle mus- 
tard (2*. arvense) is the best known. 


Thoi.es, 1 Sax. thol . a peg. 1. The 

Thowles, I pins inserted into the gun- 
wale of a boat to keep the oars in the 

rowlocks when used in rowing. 2. The 

handles of a scythe. 

Tho'mists. Followers of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, in opposition to the Scotists. 

Thor. In mythology, the god of thun- 
der; a deity worshipped by the northern 
nations, and from which our Thursday 
derives its name. By our Haxon ancestors 
he was believed to have extensive do- 
minion in heaven, and that all nations of 
the earth owed him divine honour and 
service, that he governed the winds and 
clouds, and showed his displeasure by 
causing lightnings, thunders, and tem- 
pests, with excessive rains, hall, and 
stormy weather . but being well pleased 
by adoration and sacrifice, lie bestowed 
upon his supplicants fair and seasonable 
weather, and caused plenty of corn and 
fruits to grow 

Thora'c ic. 1. Appertaining to the 
thoiax or chest. Thus the trunk of the 
absorbents is named the thoraeu duct fioin 
its position 2. In ichthyology , belong- 
ing to the order Thoracin 

Thorv'cki. The third order of bony 
fishes in the system of Lined, respiring 
by means of gills only, and having the 
ventral fins under the pectoral, i.e. under 
the thorax. 

Tun'ii ax. The chest, or that part of the 
body between the neck and abdomen : 
from Oo» Utt, to leap, because in it the 
heart leaps. The thorax is divided by 
imaginary linos into certain regions. 
These are the right and left humeral , a 
right and left subclavian, a right and left 
mammal y, a right and loft axillary , a 
right ami left subaxillai ;/, a right and left 
stupnlary, a right and left intrascapula ry, 
and a right and left suhscapulary. 

Thur'ina. A primitive earth discovered 
in 1828 by Bor/elius, in the mineral thn- 
ritc, of which it constitutes . >8 per cent. It 
is a tine white powder, the basis of which 
is thormum. 

Thor'inem. The metallic basis of 
thorina. It is obtained in an Iron-gray 
powder, the particles of which have a 
metallic lustre Like aluminum it ap- 
pears to be malleable, and is not oxidised 
by water, even w hen heated ; but when 
heated in the open air it takes fire, burns I 
with much splendour, and is converted 
into thorina. The earth thus formed is 
snow-white, and exhibits no traces of 
fusion. 

Tho'ritk. A black mineral, like obsi- 
dian, discovered by Esmark of Christiana, 
in Norway, and thus named by Berzelius, 
who analysed it. It occurs in the syenite 
of the isle of LOv On, near Brevig, in 
Norway, and is very scarce. 

3 y 3 
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Thorn 'back. A fish, the liaui clavata, 
Cnv and \arr. , the maiden skate of 
| Scotland. It grows to about two feet 
long, is very voracious, feeding on every 
1 kind of small flounder, herrings, sand- 
eels, and crustaceous aunnuls, as crabs 
and lobsters It is common in some of 
I the British rivers and on the eouMs 

Tho'ium oh. Among builders. See Pek- 
j BINO j 

Tho'roi'oh-bask, \ In music, the basso 
Tho'kouoh bass \ enntinuo of the Ita- 
, lians, and the aciompaniment of the 
1 'reach. Thorough base on the liarpsi- 
I chord, organ, <fcc , consists in the exeeu 
turn of n complete and regular hannony , 

! by seeing only the notes of one part of 
the harmony, and this pait is called the 
base, being in real it) the basis of the 
whole composition This base is played 
with the left hand, and the harmony with 
the right. 

Thraix. The Saxon word for slave: 
whence thraldom , slavery 
Thkave. Threave of corn. Twenty four 
sheaves or four shocks (stooks in Scotland}, 
of ‘ox sheaves to the shock 
Threao, Sax. thied, thracd. 1. A small 
line made up of a number of fibres of 
some vegetable or animal substance, such 
as flax, cotton, or silk, whence its name 

of linen, cotton, and silk thread 2 

'1 he ft) tment of any fibrous substance, as 

of bark , the filament of a flower 3 

The prominent spiral part of u screw. 

Thhips. The name given by Linnaeus 
to a genus of hoinopterous hciuipteia, 
from a moth, from retSu, to bore 

The species live on flowers, plants, and 
under the bark of tiees. 

Ihroat'wout In botanu, (1) The 
throatwort of Britain is a species of the 
bed flower, the Campanula ti achehum, a 
pt rennial of seveial varieties, (2 i The 
tiRChelluin of two species. See Tkach t:- 

1 It’M. 

Thuos'tle. 1. In cotton spinning, the ma- 
chine otherwise called tlio wnUr-irame, 
because it requires considerable power to 
put it in motion, aud could only be 
worked, before the application of the 
steam-engine as a moving power, in such 
factories as had wutei power. It takes 
the name throstle from the peculiar noise 
(like the singing of a throstle or thrush !), 
which it makes in win king. The yarns 
►pun by it are much harder than those 
| spun by the jenny, and on that aocount it 
j is better adapted to the spinning of 
j warps It is now, however, in a great 
| measure superseded by the mule. — 2 In 
I ornithology , the song-thrush or mavis 
1 Hindus tnusmts, Lin. j, the hnest of our 
nutive singing birds. 

i 1 a kur Ti.E- ¥ acve. In attam-enamcS. a 

v*i«e conuiceu to regular tin* supply of 
steam m the cylinder, it is Drought mto 

I 


operation by the action of the governor, j 
and takes its name from its enlarging or 
diminishing the throat of the engine so as 
to allow a wider or narrower passage for 
the steam, as a greater or less velocity ts 1 
required | 

Thrum'mjno. A nautical term, signify- | 
ing the inserting in a sail, mat, &c., ! 
through small holes made by a bolt-rope, 
needle, or a marlin-spike, a number of 
small pieces ot rope or spun-yarn. I 

Thrush 1 In ornithology, see Tor- I 

mu 2. In nosology, small ulcerations 

w'hich appear first in the mouth, but i 
often affect the alimentary duct: techni- 
cally culled aphtha*. 

Thi os. A numerous class of professed 
assassins and robbers among the lint- [ 
doos They form a society, proceed upon 
fixed principles, and are with difficulty 
detected. 

Thum'mim. A Hebrew word denoting I 
perfections. See Uuim and Thummim. 

Thun' ddr, Rax thunder, Vers, thondhor. 
The sound which follows an explosion or | 
discharge of electucityin the atmospheie 
The snapping noise which the elettuc 
spark makes in passing through a pot- 
tion of the atmosphere, is due to the sud- 
den compression of the air , and there 
can be no doubt that the awful thumiei - 
clap itself is produced by the same action. 
The report is in this instance modified by 
a variety of circumstances, such as dis- 
tance, echo, dec , and the sudden dying I 
avray and return of the sound may be ac- 
counted for on well known principles. I 
Round travels in air at a velocity of only | 
1130 feet in a second, but light at the > 
rate of 19o,000 miles in the same period of I 
time. The time in which the flash of | 
lightning readies us from the different 
parts of its course may therefore be tak' n j 
as instantaneous, but the time which 
the explosion occupies will be very up- | 
preciable, and will vary with the dis- I 
tance of the several parts of the long zig- | 
zag w'hich the discharge traierses. Bv 
a calculation, founded upon the interval j 
between the flash and the sound, and tie* I 
duration of the thundei-elap, it has been 
found that a flash of lightning lrequentlv 
traverses a space of nine or ten miles, ami 
when we take into account the irregular 
course which it follows, its alternate tip 
proaeh and recession w r ill account for the i 
phenomena in question Such would bo 
the effect produced upon an observer, I 
placed at the end of a long tile of soldiers, 
who were to discharge their muskets at 
the same instant. He would not hear a 
sirgle report but a succession of reports, 
which would produe an irregular rolling 
SDtnd. 

TuuN'oER-noT/r. 1. The lightning of an 

e’-*etnc discharge in the atmosphere. 

i. In mineralogy, thunder-bolts are erys- 
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tills of iron pyrites, of a cylindrical form, 
f imul in the chalk beds- also fossil echi- 
mtes, of the family Cidaris. 

'1h t'N'DKR-Hors*. An instrument em- 
ployed in electrical experiments, to illus- 
trate the manner in which buildings re- 
i ci ne damage by lightning 
, hit ui.s Short communications between 
the adits in mines. 

I’litHs'nw. The fifth day of the week. 
Thor's-day , the day consecrated to Thor 

i (q v )• 

Thus In pharmacy, frankincense, from 
6vm, to sacrifice. See Balsam and Fkank- 

1 ISCFNSE. 

Thwarts Among seamen, &c , the 
i benches of a boat, on which the rowers sit 

’Iuym'ilk, IdufAiKYi- The place in the 
(I reek theatres where the musicians were 
st ated. These were called Thymclici , in 
consequence. 

, 'Ihim'iam. Musk-wood, from 9vum, 
odour, because of its odoriferous smell 
I Thy in lam is a hark (supposed to be of the 
' liquid storax-treel, brought in small 
I brownish -grey pieces from Syria, and 
i some other oriental parts It has an 
j agreeable balsamic smell, not unlike 
liquid storax, and a subacid, bitterish 
taste. 

I Thym'us Thyme 1. A genus of plants, 
i Jhdimamta—Gymnosperiniu Name from 
flvuac. odour, because of its tragi ant smell. 
'The wild and the basil thyme are the 
I only two species indigenous to Britain : 
our garden thyme belongs to tin* south of 
l urope. The exotic species, of which 
there are '23 known, are mostly hardy and 
( pi tmanent, though small plants — 2. In 
suiycry , a small, fleshy, indolent tubeicle. 
like a wart, arising about the anus, ic- 

s unbling the flower of thyme 3. In 

anatomy, a glandular body, situated be- 
hind the sternum, in the duplieatnre of 
the mediastinum. It is large m the foetus, 
but constantly diminishes after birth till 
ii wholly disappears (generally) in the 
adult. Its use is unknow n. in calves 
tins is called the impel bread. 
j Thin's us In ichthyology, the Tunny, 
a tisli of the Mediterranean, which attains 
the length of from 1,5 to 18 feet. From its 
abundance it constitutes a great source of 
wealth to Provence, Sardinia, Sicily, &c. 
It is considered by Cuvier a subgenus of 
the genus Scomber , Lin. The name is 
Latin, from the Greek name Buvvos. 

' Thvh'oid, from Qvqio?, ft shield, and 
ubo<{, like. Resembling a shield. Applied, 
in anatomy : 1. The thyroid cartilage con- 
stitutes the anterior, superior, and largest 
part of the larynx, forming the pomum 

Adami, or Adam’s apple, in man. 2. 

The thyroid gland is situated upon the 
cricoid cartilage, trachea, and horns of 
<lie thyroid gland. Its use is not known. 


Thyrsi., Lat. thyrsus, a young sprout- | 
A name, in botany, for a species of inflo- 
rescence, consisting of a diense and close 
panicle, bunch, or cluster, more or less of I 
an ovate form. i 

Thysanou'ra. The name of an order of [ 
apterous insects, supported by six feet, 
experiencing no metamorphosis , and hav- 1 
ing, besides, particular organs of motion, j 
either on the sides or the extremity of the 1 
abdomen. The order comprises the Lepts- I 
menfP and Podtirellce of Latreille. | 

TiA'nA.Tia^a. L An ornament of dress j 
for the head, worn by the ancient Persian 

k ings, nobles, and priests. 2. The pope’s 

triple eroYvn. The tiara and the keys are 1 
the badges of the papal dignity : the tiara 
marks the civil rank of the pope, and the 
keys his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It was 1 
originally a round high cap, encompassed i 
first by one crown, and then by another. 

Tm'i a. In anatomy, the largest bone of , 
the leg The term is supposed to be a | 
corruption of tubia from tuba, a tube, on I 
account of its pipe like shape. , 

Tni'iAt.. Belonging to the tibia, as the i 
tibial arteries, which are the print ipal 
branches of the popliteal artery. 

Tm Boloi rvi 'x. A French term sig- 
nify ing a painful spasm, and used to desig- 
nate facial neuralgia. 

Tick 1. In entomology, see Ascarcb. 

2 In manufacture),, Tick or Tick on is a 

strong textile fain ie, used as covering to 
hold the feathers, down, or other mate- 
rials of which beds are made. j 

Tims. In hmlrogmphy, the alternate ; 
ebb and flow of the sea, which takes \ 
place twice in 21 hours, 50 m., 28 sec. of , 
solar time. The tides depend on the ac- 1 
turn of the sun and moon, bur their ex- 
planation is one of the most difficult of j 
astronomical problems. The hypothesis | 
of Sir J Newton is by no means satis- 1 
factory. ( 

Tiuk-csat oe. A mechanical contrivance . 
for registering the state of the tide con- I 
tinuously. 

Tun - lock. Guard-lock. A lock situ- j 
nted between an entrance-basin and a j 
canal, harbour, or river, and forming a 
communication between them. It is fur- 
nished ivitli double gates, whereby craft 
can pass them either way, at ail times I 
of the tide. | 

Tiue-will. An ill consisting of a water- 
wheel connected with other machinery, ! 
and moved liy the cubing and flowing of 
the tide. Tide-mills admit of great 
variety in the essential parts of their J 
construction. 1st. The water-wheel may i 
turn one way when the tide rises, and 
the contrary way when the tide falls. 1 
2nd The water-wheel may be made to 
turn always in one direction. 3rd. The 
water-wheel may be made to rise and 
fall as the tiae ebbs and flows. 4th The 1 
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I axle of the water-wheel may be so fixed 
that It shall neither rise nor fall, though 
the rotary motion shall be given to the 
wheel, while at one time it is only partly, 
at another time completely, immersed in 
the fluid. 

Tioe- waiter. An officer who has 
charge of the landing of goods, for secur- 
ing the payment of the custom duties on 
the same. 

Tie. 1. In architecture, apiece oftimber 
or metal, placed in any direction, to bind 
together two parts w hich have any ten- 
1 dency to separate. — 2. In mime, an ancient 
j character ■— for connecting syncopated 
j notes divided by a bar. 
i Tint. 1. A iank or row particularly 
when two or more rows are placed one 

| over another. 2. The turs of a cable 

are the ranges of fakes or windings of 
the cable, laid one within another w hen 
* coiled. 

I Tiehce, Ft*, from tiers , three. 1. A 
liquid measure, equal to the third part of 
i a pjpp. 2 A weight by which pro- 

visions are sold, particulailj m Ireland. 
The tierce of beef for the nav\ is 301 lbs., 
j and for India 3J16 lbs. — 3 In heraldry, 

1 applied to the held when divided into 
j three parts. 

Timut/lft, dim. of tierce, a third. A 
I name used by falconers to distinguish 
i the male hawk as being a third less than 
the female. 

I Ti'uer. In zoology , the Felts Tigris, 
j Fuff , an animal as large as the lion, is , 
J the most cruel of all quadrupeds, and the 
i scourge of the East Indies. The body is 
J longer than that « f the lion, and the head 
! tounder. The skm is a lively fawn- 
! colour above, a pure white below, irregu- 
I lari y crossed with black stripes. Such is 
j the strength of the animal, and the velo- 
I city of his movements, that, during the 
, march of armies, he has been seen to 
I seize a soldier w r hile on horseback, and 
i bear him to the depths of the forest witli- 
j out affording a possibility of rescue. He 
l is moreover a cow'ard. 

I Tiles. Plates of clay baked in a kiln, 
t and used instead of slates for covering 
j the roofs of houses. They are named ac- 
> cording to their shape and especial uses ; 

1 as jdane or crown-tiles, of a rectangular 
form ; ridge, roof, or hip-tiles, formed 
[ cy lindrically to cover the ridges of houses ; 

I gutter-tiles are about the same size and 
| shape as the ridge-tiles, used for making 
i gutters ; j mn-tiles have a rectangular 
outline, with a surface both concave and 
t convex, so that the edge of the one tile 
( may overlap the edge of that next to it 
| in the process of tiling. 

I Til'ia. The lime-tree : a gpnus of nine 
f species. Polyandries — Monogynta. Name 
i from irrtXtet, the elm-tree. There are five 
British species of the lime or linden-tree. 


Till. 1. In botany, the Sesamum orien- 
tals, an East India oil plant. 2. A kind 

of clayey earth, forming the sub-soil of 
some inferior lands ; called in some parts 

tilt. 

Tii/ler. The bar or lever used to 
turn the rudder in steering a vessel. The 
tiller-rope forms a communication be- 
tween the tiller and the wheel. 

Til'mcs, rihha>, I pluck. A picking of 
the bed-clothes: a symptom of the ap- 
proach of death in some disorders. 

Tilt. A small canopy or awning ex- 
tending over the stern-sheets of a boat, 
as a defence against ruin, &c. Also a 
like eovei mg over a earl or other vehicle. 

Ttn'-iiovT A boat protected by a tilt 
or tarpa w ling against the inclemency of 
foul weathei. 

Tilt-ham'mmi. A large hammer, used 
in iron- works, and put in motion by a 
water- wheel or steam engine. 

'Iut'inw (ol steel), is the process by 
winch blister- steel is rendered ductile. 
This is done by beating with the tilt- 
hammer. 

Tim'hi.r. A term used to designate any 
large tree squared or capable of being 
Equaled, and lit tor being employed m 
caipentry A load of tiuhown timber is 
to cubic feet , of square timber 60 cubic , 
feet. | 

Tim'bebs. In ship budding, the ribs of j 
a 6hip, branching outwards from the 
ki el in a vertical direction. I 

Tim'iiue. In ha aldry, denotes the crest j 
of an armory, or whatever is placed at ! 
the top of the oscuteheon, to distinguish • 
the degree of nobility, as a coronet, j 
mitre, &e. 

Tim brel. Tambour de Basque. A musi- j 
cal instrument. See Tambourine. j 

Time. 1. A portion of iniinite duration. | 

2. In music, an affection of sound, by 

which we denominate it long or short | 
with regard to its continuance. 1 

Timoc'racv, from <rq«.» 5 , worth, and j 
y*°<x.riu> to govern. Government by uien of j 
property, who are possessed of a certain j 
amount of income. 

Ti m'otii > -o ra88. In agriculture, a grass 
cultivated in America, and said to be a 
species of phleum or cat’s- tail grass. 

Tin (Saxon). A beautiful white metal, 
closely resembling silver : the stannum of 
the Latins, and the Jupiter of the alche- 
mists. It is one of the few metals known 
' in the time of Moses , and it appears to 
have been dug from the mines of Corn- 
wall before the time of Herodotus. It is 
there, and in Devonshire, that tin is yet 
procured in greatest abundance ; though 
it is also met with in the mines of 
Bohemia, Saxony, in Malacca, and some 
parts of the East Indies. Tin is consider- j 
ably hardei than lead; scarcely at all 
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sonorous ; very ma’leablo ; but not very 
tenacious. 8p. gr. 7*29. Melting- point 
iFi 0 F. 1 1 enters into fusion with other 
metals, ns with lead, forming pewter , and 
m ith copper, forming the ramus sorts of 
bronze, and bell-metal. 

Tin'amos, ) A genus of American birds 
Tin'amous. / remarkable fora very long 
and slender neck, covered with feathers, 
the tips of whose barbs are slender and 
slightly curled, which gives a very pecu- 
lnr air to that part of the plumage. Order 
(tolhnarea, Cuv. The species vary in sire 
fiom that of a pheasant down to that of 
a quail, or even smaller. They either 
j perch on low trees, or hide among long 
grass. The generic name is Latinised 
j from the native name ttnanwu 

Tin't al. A name of crude borax, as it 
j is imported from the East Indies, in yel- 
low greasy crystals 

Tinc'tche, Lat tmetura, from ttngo, to 
I dye. A term used by apothecaries to de- 
I signate a solution of any substnnee in 
I dilute alcohol, or alcohol impregnated 
j -with the active principle of a vegetable 
or animal substance. 

Ii'nfa The name of a genus of noc- 
I tuni.il Lepidoptera. The caterpillars of 
the true tinea construct portable sheaths 
i or habitations from the materials on 
which they reside. Name rama, amoth- 
worm. 

Tin'foil, from tin and fohum, a leaf. 
Tin extended under the hammer into thin 
leaves. 

'1 iN-ot.ASs. A name of bismuth. 

Tin rLArE. White iron. Thin sheet- 
iron coated with tin. In this case the tin 
forms in some measure an alloy with the 
iron. 

TiN-rvm'TEs. A native sulphuret of 
tin, containing usually some copper and 
sometimes iron. This ore of tin is of a 
yellowish-gray colour, metallic lustre, and 
a ilbrous structure. 

Tin-stone. A native oxide of tin, found 
only in Cornwall. Tins is perhaps the 
richest ore of tin, yielding sometimes 80 
per cent, of the metal It occurs both 
massive and crystallised. 

Tii’ in.A. The Crane-fly : a genus of dip- 
teious insects of the family Ntmoccra 
The tipula of the Latins was a species of 
aquatic spider. The legs of the tipula? 

I are disproportionably long, as is well 
I seen in the T. silvestns or Father-long-lcgs. 
Tike. In mechanic s, a hand or hoop of 
inm, used to bind the fellies of wheels, to 
| secure them from wearing and breaking. 
Tiro'nian Notes. The short-hand of 
Itonian antiquity. 

I Tis'ri. The first Hebrew month of the 
j civil year, and tin* seventh of the eccle- 
' siasfic : it answered to a part of our 8ep- 
i ternbev and October. 


Tih'sce, Fr. tism , woven, from tinner, 
to weave. 1. Cloth interwoven with gold 
and silver, or brilliant-coloured yarns.— 

2. A term introduced by (he French into 
anatomy, to express the textures which 
compose the different organs of animals. 

Titan'ic Aero. A name for the per- 
oxide of titanium, which exists combined 
with alittle oxide of iron and manganese, 
is the mineral known by the names of 
titnmte and rutile. 

Tita'nhtm. A rare metal discovered by 
the Itev Mr. Gregor, in menachanite, in 
1791, and by Klaproth, in red RChori, in 
1705 Gregor named it muiachme, from 
the mineral in which he discovered it, 
and Klaproth named it titanium, from 
r iravo? The metal may most readily be 
procured from its chloride, by passing a 
continuous stream of nmmoniaeal gas over 
it When thus prepared it is a fine pow- 
der, which, on being heated in the air, 
takes fire It is sometimes observed crys- 
stalhsed in small cubes, in the slag of the 
hearth in the great iron smelting fur- 
naces. These crystals are very brittle, 
and so hard as to scratch steel. Bp gr. , 
•V3. Truces of titanium may be disco- I 
vered in many irons, w r rought as well as ' 
cast. 1 

Tithe The tenth part of anything : 
appropriately the tenth part of the in- | 
ci case annually arising from the profits of > 
land and stock, allotted to the clerg\ for i 
their maintenance. Tithes are pergonal, 
when accruing from labour, art, trade, j 
and navigation . predial when issuing from i 
the earth , and mixed when accruing Irom 
beasts fed on the ground The term is 
Sax. Leona, from teogewa, a tenth. 

Ti'tiiino. In law, a. decennary* a com- > 
pany of ten householders, who, dwelling 
hear each other, were held free pledges 
to the king for the good behaviour of 
each other. The institution of tithings in 
England is ascribed to Alfred. | 

Tii'ular. In ecclesiastics, a person in- 
vested with the title to a benefice. 

Tme'sis, from rtfx.vu, I cut. In gram 
mar, a figure by which a compound word 
is separated into two parts by the inter- 
vention of one or more words, as qua mea 
cunque, for quacunque mea. 

Toad'stone. A provincial name for a 
variety of trap rock, found very abun 
dantly in Derbyshire. It takes this name 
from a supposed resemblance In its gene- 
ral aspect to the exterlOr of a toad It 
may, however, he a corruption of the 
German todstem, which in mining lan- 
guage means a rock unproductive of 
mineral treasure ■ a character applicable 
to toadstone. 

ToracVo The dripd leaves of the JVt- 
cotiana tabaewn, a plant indigenous to 
America, but which may be advanta- 
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geously cultivated in many parts of the 
Old World. It takes its name from To- 
bago, the island whence it was first 
brought. The green leaves possess very 
little odour or taste, but when dried their 
odour is strong and narcotic, their taste 
bitter and acrid. When distilled they 
yield an essential oil, on which their vir- 
tue depends, but which is highly poi- 
sonous. 

Toc'cata, Ital. from toccare, to touch. 
In mime, a prelude. 

Toc'sin. An old Trench word signify- 
ing an alarum-bell. 

Tod. A weight used in weighing wool. 
It contains 2&lbs. avoirdupois. 

Tod'dv. 1. Asweetish juice drawn from 
various palms in the East Indies, and 
which acquires intoxicating qualities by 

fermentation. 2. A mixture of spirits 

and water sweetened. 

To'ga. A sort of woollen gown or 
mantle worn by the ltomans. 

Too'or.L. A small woodeu pin, from 
four to six inches in length, and usually 
tapering from the middle towards the 
ends; used in ships instead of a hook in 
fixing tackle, &o. 

Tojbk. a long measure in France equal 
to six French feet. 

To'kay. A sort of wine produced at 
I Tokay, in Hungary, from white grapes, 
j It is distinguished from other wines by 
] its aromatic taste. 

j To'la. A weight for gold and silver in 
j India. It differs in different parts. 

Tolu'. Tolu balsam. A brownish red 
’ balsam, extracted from the stem of the 
I Tolutfera balsamum, a tree of South Ame- 
I rica, which grows in the province of Tolu. 

! It is brought to us in little gourd-shells. 
See ToLtiirr r .A. 

ToLriF'F.tA. The generic name of the 
tree which affords the tolu balsam. l>e- 
canch in — Monogynut. Name from fofuand 
fero, to yield. 

Toma'to. A name of Indian origin, 

I applied to the love apple or Solatium lyco- 
pei strum. 

Tombac'. A white alloy of copper and 
j arsenic. 

To'ment, from t omentum, a flock of 
wool. A term used to designate • cl ) In 
I anatomy, the small vessels on the surface 
} of the brain ; (2.) In botany, a species of 
pubescence, very soft to the touch, and 
I giving the surface a downy appearance, 
j Tomento'se, Lat. lornentosus. Downy, 

I woolly, cottonf. Applied to stems, 
i leaves, &c. 

Tom'pions. In gunnery, wooden cylin- 
| ders put into the mouths of cannon to 
J keep the inside dry and clean. 

Ton, Sax. tunna. An English weight 
of 20 cwt. 

) Tone, from row, sound. A modiflea- 
I tion of sound. 1. In music, an interval of 


sound. Tones are distinguished into ma- 
jor and minor. The major tone is in the 
ratio of eight to nine, and results from 
the difference between the fourth and 
fifth. The tone minor is in the ratio of 
nine to ten, and results from the differ- 
ence between the minor third and fourth. 

2. In pathology, from rove? , extended ; 

the healthy and natural tension of the 
muscular fibre. 

Ton'io. 1. In pathology, from rovixe e, 
from rum, to draw. A rigid contraction 
of the muscles, which lasts for some time 
without reluxation, is termed a tonic 

spasm. 2. In medicine, from rovoco, to 

strengthen. A term applied to medicines 
which increase the tone of the muscular 
fibre, and impart vigour to the system. 
The mineral tonus are iron, zinc, copper, 
arsenic, silver, bismuth, mercury, and the 
mineral acids The vegetable tonics con- 
sist chiefly of bitters. 

Ton'ka Ur an, 1 The fruit of the J>ip- 

Ton'quin Bean. } terix odorata , a shrub- 
by plant of Guiana. By digestion in al- 
cohol it affords a crystalline volatile oil 
called stcaroptino and comma r me by the 
French. This bean has a peculiarly agree- 
able smell, and is employed in the scent- 
ing of snuff. 

Ton 'n age. In commercial navigation, 
the number of tons which a ship can 
carry, also an impost on ships according 
to their tonnage or burden. 

Ton's ii , Lat. tonsill a. In anatomy , the 
tonsils are two oblong, sub ovate gluntis, 
situated on each side of the fauces, and 
opening into the cavity of the mouth by 
a great many excretory ducts. 

Ton'suke, Lat. tonsura, from tonsus, 
shaved. In the Romuh Church, (1 ) the 
first ceremony used for devoting a person 
to the service of God and the Church : 
the first degree of olerieate given by a 
bishop, who cuts off a part of the hair, 
utteung pruyers and benedictions. (2 ) 
The corona or crown which priests wear 
as a mark of their order, and of their rank 
in the church. I 

Tontine' (Fr.), from Tonti, an Italian, 
who invented the scheme. An annuity 
or survivorship ; a loan raised on life an- 
nuities, with the benefit of survivorship. 
Thus the annuity is shared among a num- 
ber, on the principle that the share of each 
at his death shall go to the benefit of tho 
survivors, until at length the whole goes 
to the last survivor and his heirs, or to 
the state. 

Tooth'inq. In architecture, bricks or 
stones left projecting at the cud of a wall, 
that they may be bonded into a continu- 
ation of it when required. 

Top. Tn shut building , a sort of plat- 
form, surrounding the head of the lower 
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mast, and projecting on all sides. It 
serves to extend the shrouds 

Tor Armovr A rail extending the 
width of the top of a ship, on the after- 
' side, supported by stanchions, and equip- 
I pod with a netting. 

| To'pv 7. A gem, different, however. 

| from the rorruiiov of the Greeks, a name 
derived from Topa/os, an island in the 
Red Sea, where the ancients used to find 
prec ous stones The topi/ pusses iVom 
pale wine yellow to yellowish white, 
gieenislt white, mountain green, and sky 
blue- from deep wine yellow into flesh 
red, and crimson re d Sp gr. 3 1(5 to 3 01 
'1 he highly crystallised and transparent 
varieties are termed piecious top.17 '1 he 
finest varieties are obtained from the 
mountains of Brazil, and the C ml mil 
Mountains, and the topaz generally oe 
curs in primary rocks. General const i- 
tuents— alumina, silica, and fluoric acid, 
coloured with oxide of iron. 

Toia/'o iate, from topaz, and 
stone. A pale yellow sub variety of gar- 
net, so named because it resembles the 
topaz in colour. 

Top-chains. Chains used in action, by 
which the lower j ai d is hung, in case the 
slings be shot aw ,»j 

Top-cumt. In a shin, a large piece of 
canvass, used to cover the hammocks, 
which are lashed to the top when thosh'p 
is prepared for action 

T»i’ nuuNi mast. The mast next 
above the top mast. On this are extended 
the top gallant mils. 

Torn A word originally from the lie 
brew-. Used, in surgiTy, to denote (l)a 
soft swelling on a bone, (2 ) a conoietion 
in the joints It is also u>ed, in mineia 
logy, to designate any calcareous depo- 
sition, resembling, in lightness of texture, 
the tophus, or material thrown out of 
volcanoes, 

To'phfi. A polluted, unclean place, 
near Jerusalem, into which the Jews used 
to throw dead carcases, &o. 

Top -i in'i i kn. A lurge lantern, placed 
in the atter-part of a top in any ship 
when* an admiral’s flag or commodore’s 
pendant is flying. 

Top-siast The second division of a 
mast, or that part next above the lower 
mast. 

Top'pino. In nautical language , the act 
of putting one extremity of a yard higher 
than the other. 

Top'ping-mit. A large strong tackle, 
employed to suspend or top the outer end 
of a gaff, or of the boom of a mainsail, in 
a brig or schooner. 

Top-hope. In a ship, a rope to sway up 
a top-mast, or top gallaut-inast, to fix it 
in its place. 

Top-sails. Large sails extending across 


the topmasts bv the top sail yards above, [ 
and by the low or > ai ds benea t h ‘ 

Top-tai'ki.i . In ships, a large tackle I 
booked to the lower end of the topmast » 
top rope, and to the deck, in order to 
augment the mechanical pow'er in hoist- 
ing the topmast. 

Tori i m vtoi 'or,y, from TO^tuu-at, sculp- 
ture, and y^ecip or, I describe 'lhe science 
or art of sculpture, or a description of it 

Tohmen i il'i a. Tormentil or Septfoil 
A genus of indigenous perenni ll plants. 
Icosandr uc—Poli/gi/nnt. Nunn* horn tor ■ 
mniftnn, pain, because it was supposed 
to leheve pain in the teeth. There are 
two species, the officinal or upright, and 
the i reepmg The root of the fornn i is still 
admitted into phaimacopeias, and has 
been used as a substitute for bark In the 
process of tanning, it being a powerful 
astringent. 

ToHMLN'ron. In agriculture, an instru- 
ment something like a harrow, but sup- 
ported on wheels, and each tine is fur- 
nished with a hoc or share, that enter# 
and cut# up the ground 

Torna'po, Sp and Port, tornada, a re- 
turn. A a lolont gust of wind, rising sud- 
clinly, and distinguished bv its veering 
round all the points of the compass, like a 
hut rieane. Tornadoes are usually accom- 
panied by much thunder and rain, but aio 
of short duration, and have a ifarrow 
compass. 

Toner/ no. The Electric Ray, or Cramp- 
fish. A subgenus of fish of the genus 
Jlftia, Lin Name lav tin, from tor pen , to 
benumh, on account of the peculiaily 
powerful galvanic shock whieh the hsh 
communicates when touched. The body 
is smooth, and the tooth small and sharp. 

It is taken on the coasts of Fiance and 
England, and in the Mediterranean, in. 
about 40 fathoms water. The space be- 
tween the pectorals, head, and branchico 
is fitted on each side with a peculiar ap- 
paratus, formed of little membranous 
tubes, placed close together like a honey- 
comb, subdivided by horizontal dia- 
phi.tgms into small cells, filled with a 
sort of mucus, and traversed by numerous 
nerves, proceeding from the eighth pair. 

It is in this apparatus that resides the 
electric or galvanic power, which has 
rendered the torpedo so celebrated. 

Tonitu i l'uan. Pertaining to Torricelli, 
an Italian philosopher, who discovered 
the true principle of the barometer. The 
tube of this instrument is named after 
him the Tomcillian tube ; and the vacuum 
produced in such a tube by filling it with 
mercury, and allowing it to descend till 
it is counterbalanced by atmospheric 
pressure, is called the Torricelhan va- 

ctnnn 

Tor'rid. Parched : tore ulus, from torreo, 
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to roast. The Torrid Zone is that broad 
, belt of the earth included between the 
I tropics about 23° 28' on each side of the 
equator, called also the Tropical Zone. 

Tor'sion, from torqueo, to twist. The 
force of torsion is the term used by 
Coulomb to denote the effort made by a 
Mire or thread which has been twisted, 
to untwist itself. On this principle Cou- 
lomb constructed his torsion-balance, of 
which the torsion-electrometer, and the 
torsion-galvanometer of Dr. ltitcliic, are 
| merely modifications, for particular pur- 
i poses. 

[ (1.) Tor'sion-bat'ance. This consists of 

a stand T supporting a hollow vertical 
! rod, ST, which, m the balance of Coulomb, 
i was of pewter, that all magnetic and 
electric influence might be avoided. On 
this rod there are two sliding-pieces, CA, 
and 8P; the lower of which carries a 
plate A with a circle, divided like a dial 
plate, upon it, and the upper a piece 1 J , 
To which the torsion wire or thread is to 
be fixed- N is a small bar-piece, with a 
screw which clips the extremity of the 
wire whose torsion is to be experimented 
on, to which a weight, or an index, or 



both, may be attached. The following 
are the results . — 1. The wire, being 
loaded with different weights, did not 
rest in the same position of the index, 
but in a different position, with every 
different weight. 2. The oscillations of 
the index were isochronous, whether the 
deflection was great or small. 

(2.) Tor'sion-eiectrom'eter, or Elec- 
tric-balance. This consists of a thread, 
a b . of silk or spun glass, from which a 
needle of shell-lac. c. is suspended. It is 
attached to a scicw b, by wluch it can be 


twisted round its axis. The „ needle 
carries a gilt ball 
of pith, or a disc of 
paper, at one ex- 
tremity, which is 
balanced byacoun- 
terpoise at the 

other, d is a me- 
tallic wire, passing 
through the glass- 
shade, and termi- 
nated by a metallic 
ball at each end. 

The ball of the 

needle, and the in- 
terior brass ball 

of the wire, are 
brought into con- 
tact liy turning the 
screw b, and the 
index then points 
to 0 on the scale, 
which is marked 
upon the circum- 
ference of the 

glass. 

(3 )Tor'sion-oal- 
vanom'eter. n s is 
the lower needle, 
surrounded by a torsion-klkctro- 
coil of wire, and meter. 

connected with the 

upper needle NS by a piece of straw, 


A 



I which passes through the upper part of 


a 




v*o — * — o ; 
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I the horizontal coll, and through a circular 
i card placed above it, on which a grndu- 
j ated circle is drawn. It is then attached 
I to the torsion tllament, which is fixed to 
a screw A, supported by the frame of the 
instrument. The filament may be of 
I glass, and the angle of torsion may be 
easily measured upon the graduated card 
I The wires of the coil arc to he connected 
with the plates of the circuit by menus 
of small mercury cups, a b 

Tor'ho, Fr. torse. A name given by 
arti .ts to all mutilated statues, of which 
nothing remains but the trunk. The 
term is also applied by architects to 
Columns with twisted shafts. 

Tort. In law , a personal injury done 
to another. 

Toh'wikf. All tortoises arc placed in 
one genus, iestudo, b> Linn.eus, hut 
Brongnmrt and others have subdivided 
them, chiefly according to the forms and 
teguments of their shell, and their feet. 
The land tortoises torm t he genus Tt stiulo , 
the fresh- water toi toises, the genus Emys , 
and the sea tortoises, the genus Chelonta 
Merrem has further distinguished l>y the 
name of Sphargis those ehelonue whose 
shell is destitute of plates, and merely 
covered with a sort of leather The let- 
tudo fimbria , Cm., found m Guiana, lias 
been placed in a subgenus, Chelys, by 
Humeri!; and the soft-shelled toi toises 
have been arranged m a genus, Trionyx, 
b) Geotfioy. To this belongs the tyrse 
of Egypt , and the soft-shelled tortoise, 
which inhabits the Carolinas, Georgia, 
the Floridus, and of Guiana, so highly 
esteemed for its flesh. 

Tor'ioibe sin i.t. The yellowish-brown 
scales of the Tcstudo vnbncata, Lin , a 
species of the tortoise, which inhabits 
tropical seas. It is extensivelj used in 
the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, 
&v , and in several kinds of ornamental 
work. It is worth in the London market 
from forty to sixty shillings per lb. 

ToR'rtJLous, Lat. tortutosus. Bulged 
out at intervals, like a cord having seveiul 
knots on it. Applied in Natural History. 

To'ri'S In architecture, a large st mi 
circular moulding, used in the bases of 
J columns, &e 

I To nrs Quo'tiks. 80 often as a thing 
i shall happen. A legal phrase, 
i Ton i’ALM\'T.®,from totus, complete, and 
pahnatiis, palmate. A family of palmi- 
I pede birds, remarkable for having the 
thumb united with the toes by one single 
membrane, a mode of organisation which 
j renders their feet complete like ours. 

1 They nevertheless perch on trees. The 
pelican is an example 

| Touch. In naval affairs, sails arc said 
I to touch when the wind comes edgeways 
j upon them. 

I Touch- mk'pi.* 8 . Small masses of gold, 


silver, and eopppr, each pure, and in all I 
the different combinations, proportions, 
and degrees of mixture, prepared for the 
trial of gold and silver, on the touch- 
stone, by comparison of the mark they 
respectively leave on it. 

Touch's tone. A variety of extremely 
compact siliceous schist, almost as close 
ns flint, used for ascertaining the purity 
of gold and silver by the streak impressed 
on the stone by the article tried. 1 

Touh'muink. A mineral of the gem 
order, of many varieties, which oocuis 
imbedded in granite, gneiss, tinea slate, 

Ac , in Scotland, Sweden, Spain, France, 
Siberia, and many parts of America, as 
Massachusetts and Brazil. The funda- 
mental form of the crystal is a rhomho 
hedron. Lustre, vitreous ; colour, brown, 
green, blue, red, white, frequently hi iek, 
generally dark, and scarcely ever bright. 
Streak white. Transparent. Hardness 
7 to 7 ft. Sp gr 3 1. f’onstituents, silie.i, 
alumina, soda, coloured by oxide of man- 
ganese when red, and with oxide of iron 
when hluek. The green, blue, &c. varie- 
ties contain usually both these oxides. | 
Flutes, paiticulurl) of the brown tour i 
mall no, if cut parallel to the avis, ahsoih J 
one of the polarised pencils of light The 
name is a « oi ruption of the Ceylonese i 
name tonrnamal 

Tour'niuuei, Fr from tourner, to turn. | 
A surgical instrument, used lor stopping 
the flow of blood into a limb, by eompres- I 
sion of the main artery 

Tow (Sax) 1 The coarse and broken I 
part of flax or hemp, separated from the 
finer part by the hatciiel or swingle.— i 
2. A rope. | 

Tow'ing. Drawing a vessel forward in , 
the water by ntenns of a rope or tow at- 1 
tached to another vessel or boat Htenm- j 
vessels are often employed to tow sailing 
vessels up rivers, Ac. 

Toxic oi/ogy, from ro^ixov, a poison, and I 
Xoyos, a discourse The study of poisons, 
a treatise on poisons. 

Tov'utes. The generic name given by 
Cuvier to a fish charaetei ised like the 
Chcrtodon mstratus, by spurting water on 
insects which frequent aquatic plants, to 
heat them down, and thereby bring them I 
within its reach. 

Trauea'uon, Lat. trabes, a beam. In 
archttn ture , the same as entablature. 

Trar'icule, Lat. trabicula. A little 
beam. A term applied by anatomists to 
designate the thread like processes in the 
longitudinal bin us of the dura mater. 

Thai hi/a, 1. The windpipe. 

2. In natural history , the air-tubes of 

plants are by botanists called trachew, and i 
the same term is applied by entomolo 
gists to those vessels which receive the 
arterial fluid, and distribute it to every 
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part of the interior of the body, and thus 
remedy the want of circulation. 

Trachea'ria. An order of Arachnides, 
characterised by radiated or ramified tra- 
chea, so that the organs of respiration 
receive air through two stigmata, in the 
absence of an organ of circulation. The 
order comprises the Vseudo-scorpiones, 
Fycnogomdes, and Jloletra. 

Tracheoce'le, from trachea, and y.rikv\, 
a tumour. An enlargement of the thy- 
roid gland : bronchoccle or goitre. 

Tracueot'om v,from trachea, and rt/icvon, 
to cut. See Broncho com y. 

Trachi'nus. The name given by Lin- 
iueus to a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes of the perooid family. Then care 
several species from the Atlantic, &c., of 
which the dragon-weever (T. fiiaeo,Lin.), 
is best known. The flesh is esteemed 

Tka'chytk, from , rough. The 

name of a kind of volcanic porphyry, 
which usually contains crystals of glassy 
felspar, and is exceedingly rough to the 
touch. 

Thac'tion, from traho, to draw. In 
practical mechanics, the amount of power 
necessary to overcome the resistance to 
a carriage upon a road, a boat upon a 
canal, &e. The power applied is termed 
the ti active power. 

Tractors, Metallic. Small bars of 
metal, supposed to possess certain mag- 
netic powers of curing painful affections 
and tumours, by beiug drawn over the 
affected parts. 

Tkac'tory or Trac'trix, Lat. traho, I 
draw. In geometry, tho curve having the 
property that the tangent is always equal 
to a given line. 

Tkaoe-winos. The monsoons or peri- 
odical winds between the tropics, sup- 
posed to favour tiade. 

Tuao'ai anth, from r^ayo?, a goat, and 
azotvOos, a thorn. A species of gum, the 
produce of the Astragalus tragacantha, a 
thorny shrub, which grows in Pcisia, 
Crete, &c. See Gi m. 

Tra'gedy, <r(uywbiat- A dramatic poem 
representing some signal action, per- 
formed by illustrious personages. A tra- 
gedy must necessarily have a fatal issue, 
and commonly one or more of the drama- 
tis personae is a villain, by whose machi- 
nations the catastrophes are brought 
about. 

Tra'gictjs. A muscle of the ear which 
pulls the tragus forward. 

Trag'u^ In anatomy, the small carti- 
laginous eminence at the entrance of the 
external ear. 

Trajec'tory, from trajectus. A curvi- 
linear path described by a body, as the 
orbit of a comet. 

Tram. A local name given to coal- 
waggons in the neighbourhood of New- 


castle-upon-Tyne : hence the word tram- 
way was given to the road prepared to 
receive them. 

Tkam'mel. A sort of large net either 
for fishing or catching birds. 

Tkam'melh. 1. In mechanics, a joiners 
instrument for drawing ellipses. One part 
consists of a cross, with two grooves at 
right angles ; the other is a beam carry- 
ing two pins, which slide in those grooves, 

and also the describing pencil. 2. A 

kind of shackles for a horse. 

Tram' Hoad, ( A plate-railway. A de- 

Tram’way . I scription of railway , con 
sisting of narrow tiack-plates, or rails of 
wood or iron, the same being prepart'd to 
receive the wheels of carnages, or trams, 
us waggons were formerly called, where- 
by the transit of the latter is much fa- 
cilitated. 

T hansi en'dental, from trans, beyond, 
and scando, to climb. Surpassing , rising 
above. In geometry, a transcendental 
curve is one which cannot be defined by 
any algebraic equation. Transcendental 
quantities are indeterminate ones, which 
cannot be expressed by any constant 
equation. 

TRAs'.-ErT, from trans and septum. An 
open passage across the body of a church, 
in the direction of north and south, either 
on the eastern or western side of the 
nave, and sometimes on both. 

Tha vske'mon, from trans and /undo. 
The transmission of blood from the veins 
of one living animal into those of another, 
by means ofaeanula ; an operation which 
has often been performed with success 
and singular advantage on the human 
subject. 

Trax'sit, Lat. transitus, from trans, be- 
yond. In astronomy, the passing of one 
heavenly body over the disc of another 
and larger one, as Mercury and Venus 
over the face of flic sun. The reverse, or 
the passage of the small body behind the 
larger body, is an occultation. 

Tran'sit- instrument. A telescope 
formed at right angles to a horizontal 
axis, which axis is so supported that the 
line of colliiuation ma> move in the plane 
of the meridian. This instrument is used 
for observing the transits of Venus ana 
Mercury over the discs of the sun, and a 
modification of it, bearing the same name, 
is employed in the formation of tunnels, 
for the purpose of ranging the shafts 
straight together. 

Transition Hocks, series or formations. 
See Hocks. 

Tran'sitive, Lat. transilivus. In gram- 
mar. A verb transitive is that which 
signifies an action, conceived as having 
an effect upon some object. 

Translu'cency, from trans, through, 
and luceo, to shine. A term used in min- 
eralogy, &e. to express the property which 
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some bodies possess of permitting the pas 
s igeof rays of light, but without sufficient 
tiansparency to perceive the deflnito out 
line ol objects through tht m 

Iransmc ta tion ftom tram and muto 
I to change change into another naturt or 
substance I he gre at object of Ah hi my 
was the transmutation of base metals into 
| gold 

1 Iran soM, I at tramenna 1 A beam 

across a double lighted window 1 Ihe 

lintel over a door 2 A timber e xte nd 

in at h wait the stern post of a ship to 

t >t tifj it and give it form 1 lhe vane 

of the instrument called a etoss st iff 
in ansi osi ii >s fiom trails md/mitou 
A eh inging of the j luei e f things as 1 In 
alqth a the lmn n n f a teim e f an e qu i 

turn to tlu other It Ihus ax -h r 

— b bx — d by ti in position becomes 

r -j* (« — b) j b — a 2 In gram 

m t , a change in the natural order < f the 

words of a sentence J In music a 

change in the composition eithce in tht 
| tiansenpt or pei forma net, by which the 
whole is removed into another key 
) Iranscbstan iia rtoN from tram and 
»u/ slant e change of substance In the 
it nnsh thcoloyy the supposed eonveision 
of the bread and wine in tht eucharist 
into the bodj und blood of ( hnst lhe 
doe trine of the teal jm state assumes that 
the body and blood oi Christ uic leally , 
, pie sent with tht bieadand wine 
I Tkansiuatkn fiom ft an sudo Passing! 
off thr lugh the port s of a substance This j 
term should be distinguished (m physs 
ol yu) from perspnatum whieh implies a 
iumtion by whit h the perspui d fluid is 
st ere tc el from the blood when as b> trails 
nd ition a fluid merely oo/cs through un 
alte ied 

| I rans v frsf Axis In conic sections the 
I di urte ti r w inch passes through both ft ci 
I luANKVFiesAC Inj/e nutty, a line winch 
irite rsects any other lines 

Thai Trap ltex ks Ammo given by 
Xiivvan from Sax trapp a stun to ba 
Baltic r»tks on account of the stair like 
appcaianeo which their virtual edges 
evlnbit All the rexks of the tr ip finuly 
bit of igneous ongin ind bear a close 
) analogy, in their natuie indcompisition, 

I to tht products of the active volcano* g 
irupttei in our own time, and especially 
| to the beds of old lava 
i Trapezhm, r^atriiioy, a little table 
1 In geometiy a quadrilatinl figuie, 
w hose four hides and angle s ait unequal, 

but two of its sides paralle 1 2 In an 

at my a bone of the second row of the 
c lrnus so called fiom its shape 

Irafeziis A trapeziform muscle, 
whieh serves to move the siapula in dif 
fe i f nt directions It is situated under 
the integuments of the posterior part of 
the neck and hack 


Trai ezoid fi >m trapezium and u%og t 
like An irregular figure, which has all 
its four sides and angles unequal, and 
none of its sides parallel 
Thai i isrs Alt hgious order still ex 
tant m Isonnand) 

1 rap it if A v ariety of trap Aeon 
side table portion of Aithurs Seat, mar 
1 dinbuigh, is firmed of this roik 

Trai maii lhe name given by the 
lrc mil geologists to Giauwutke 

I iiAi mai'k, fiom T^auptet, a wound 
In smart j, relating to wounds, lienee 
liauitumt bilsanis 

Tray i li er I ti nai tgatton, a deset Iption 
of tl imbli whose diam ti i is mue h huger 
in piopntion to tht bre idth ot its sui 
fue than tht common on< s lhe tri 
velkisun intended to fnc 4 lit ite the h 1 st 
mg and lo we ling ot the top galluit jaids 
it si a 

1 iia vfrse from transverse 1 In geo 

tnetty , the same as ttansierse 2 In 

h ttjuatim, u trench, with a little pu i 
pet sometimes two one on each side to 
s ivt as a cover from the enemv th it might 

unit m flank 1 In auhihctun gal 

hry of communication in a chinch or I 

othn large building 4 Jn taw tin 

verse denites the denial of sonu matter 
cffict alleged to be dine in a dec Ini at i n 
of pleading upon which the olher side 
m untaimng that it was done issue is 
j nntd for the cause to proceed to tn il 
lo traterst an t nth taunt is to de nj some j 
ehiet point of it, and take issue thereon 1 

5 In nan /at i i tnveise sailing nn > 

plic s a compound c mrse in whu h St v< rill j 
different < out sis md distance s are mudi 
and known lo find the leal course m this 
e isc trunrse tables hive bun tabulated, I 
where all the difft lent es and de pirture s 
ate given for any dwt inu m 100 miles 
Ti eviR'riN) An I tali m name for a 
t iluuiouB tufa de p isitcd by w irtr hold I 
ing bit nbonatc ot lime in s ilution In 
Itily immense musses of this substance ' 
art tonstantfy be ing formed, and the pi | 
tess appears to have betn in opt r it n | 
since a vciy early period ot the woil 1 s I 
physical history lhe (oliseum St a 1 
te i h ind indeed mist of the public build j 
in gs of Home are composed ol trave rn no j 
fiAvesiiE ii txnestir to disguise A 
word svnonvmous w ith pniody j 

Irfaccv I it thtiata lhe brown 
viscid sjiup which diains from sugn j 
rcttniiir, moulds 

lino In architecture, the horizontal 
suif »ic of a ste p | 

iKXADir I lhat pait of a loom, turn 
Irm ii ling lathe, or othc r analo I 
gnus ma< him on whieh the foot is se t to . 
put il in motion ’ 

rnFADMirr ) \ wheel exactly siml 
litxAn wheel j lnr in its piincipie to 
3«a 
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an over-shot water-wheel, but having 
tread- boards, of considerable length, upon 
its circumference, to allow of sufficient 
standing-room for a row of from 10 to 20 
persons, by whose weight the wheel is 
moved round. It is an invention of the 
Chinese, who use it to Taise water for the 
irrigation of their fields. It has been in- 
troduced into some of the prisons of Eng- 
land, for the exercise oi criminals con- 
demned for short periods to hard labour. 
The engraving exhibits that erected at 
Bnxton lor grinding corn. 


Treasure Trove. Iiv law, money, or 
other treasure, found hidden, and the 
j owner unknown, in which case it belongs 
to the crown. Trove is from the French 
1 word trouver, to find, trout 4, found. 

Trkis'uri, Board of. The board which 
has charge of the sovereign’s civil list, or 
other revenues. 

Tre'hle, Lat. triplex. In music, acute : 

| the highest and most acute of the four 
I parts in symphony. This is divided into 
j first or high treble, and second or base 
| treble. 

i Treck'schutt. A Dutch track boat. 
i Tree- nails, is now commonly written 
j trenail (q. v.). 

I Trfe-toax). A species of Eana, found 
I in North America, often on trees. 

Trk'foil, from tnfolium, tres and Jolium, 
j a leaf. 1. In botany , see Triioiidm and 

Lotus. 2. In Gothic architecture, an 

I ornament, consisting of three cusps in a 
1 circle, like the leaf of the trefoil plant. 

I Tri.man'do. In music, one of the har 
1 mome graces, from the Italian, tiemhling 
i Tri wul'la. A genus of algae, of which 
| the only species is the T nosfoc, an indi- 
genous greenish jelly, which is edible. 
Name from tremo, to tremble, being a 
tremulous substance. 

Tri m'olite. A variety of hornblende, 
or straight-edged augLte, so named from 
its having been hrst found in Tremola, a 
, valley oi St Gothard. There are several 
sub-i aneties of this mineial, as the com- 
mon glass) and fibrous tremolite and 



baikalite. It is found only in piimary 
rocks. 

Trk'n ails, ) (A corruption of tree- 

Trfn'nells. j nails.) A name for such 
wooden pins as are employed to connect 
the plank of a ship’s sides and bottom to 
the corresponding timbers , and also for 
those hollow oak pins, or plugs, usually 
driven into blocks of stone, when any- 
thing is to be secured to them. 

Trench'es. In fortification, arc wavs 
hollowed in the earth, and in form of a 
fosse, having a parapet towards the place 
besieged, called lines of approach , or lines 
of attack ; or a work raised with fascines, 
gabions, wool sacks, &c., to covei the 
men from the fire of the besieged. 

Trend. In navigation, to trend is to 
lay in a perpendicular direction. 

Tristan, Lat. trepanum, from T^irra.et, 
to perforate. A surgical instrument, 
bearing some resemblance to a wimble, 
and worked in the same mannpr. 11 is 
used for sawing a circular portion of bone 
out oi the skull. See Trephine. 

Tre'phine. An instrument generally 
used by English surgeons, instead of the 
trepan, which is used on the continent. 
It consists of a circular saw, with a han- 
dle placed transversely, like that of a 
gimlet, and ha* a perforating or central 
pin, which is fixed into the skull, and 
forms an axis on which the circular edge 
rotates 

Trespass. In law, unlawful entrance 
on another's grounds. 

Thi s'sle-tri'ps, 1 In ship-buildmq , two 

Tri s'tt.e-trkps. I strong bars ot timber, 
fixed horizontally on the opposite sides 
of the lower mast-head, to support the 
frame of the top, and weight of the top- 
mast, 

Trfs'sttre. In heraldry, a border 
running parallel with the sides of the 
escutcheon. 

Tret, \ In commerce, an allowance to 

TnE-rr. f purchasers, for waste or refuse 
matter, of 4 per cent, on the weight of 
some commodities. 

Tri'ad. In music, a compound of three 
sounds, which has received the name of 
the harmonic triad. It is formed of a 
third, a fifth, and the bass. 

TRiAN'nniA, from rfU$> three, and kvyiq, 
a male. 1. The third class of plants in the 
sexual system of Linmrus, comprising 
plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with three distinct stamens. The outers 
are monogynia, digynia, and trigjnia 

2. The name of several orders of 

plants in the Linmean sexual system, 
which, besides their classic character, 
have three stamens. 

Tri'anole, from tres and angulus. 1 
In geometiy, a figure bounded by three 
hues, and having consequently thror 
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angles. 2. In astronomy, a constella- 
tion in the northern hemisphere. 3. In 

music, a small steel triangular instru- 
ment of percussion, open ut one of its 
corners, and struck with a small steel 
rod. 

TauN'oruR Composes. Compasses 
having three legs, which open so as to 
take off any three points. 

Tiuuom'eter, from to rub, and 

(Aireov, measure. An instrument for 
measuring the amount of friction in rub- 
bing surfaces. 

Tribc'.nai.. A judgment seat in the 
forum at Rome: applied to any Judg- 
ment seat. 

Tui'ceps, Lat. from tres and eaput , 
thiee-headed. Applied to muscles. 

I Tri'cmfcps. The morse: a genus of 
j amphibious mammalia of the order (Vir- 
I tiuna. Name invented bv Artedi. Only 
| one species is known, the Sea Cow (T 
I tosinarns, Lm.), which inhahitsthe Arctie 
' se is, and surpasses the largest ok in si/e 
I It lives on fucus and animal matters, and 
j is much sought after for its oil and tusks. 
See Si a Cow. 

Tkichi'akih, from hair. 1. A 

I disease of the eyelashes, in which they 

are turned inwards. 2 A disease of 

I tin* hair : plica. 

Trk mc'iics. A genus of aeantho- 
| pterygious fish, belonging to the family 
! Tainoides . Name from a hair, and 

I a tail : the tail being drawn out 

| into a long slender filament like a hair. 

The species resemble beautiful silver 
1 ribands 

Trhhop'terass, from .*)•*/ J and «rri*o», 
a wing. The name of an order of insect-* 
Inning four hairy membranous wings, 
i Tiuchosih. from tj<|. hair. 

A generic name for uli discuses of the 
i hair. 

j Trhiuj'ris. A genus of intestinal 
worms, named le ter <i queue by the 
| l-'rcnch, two-thirds being tail. 

Tricoc'ijE. Anatmal order of plmts, 
i comprising such us are tlnee-seedcd itn- 

I Tri'coi.or. The national French han- 
| ner of three colours, blue, white, and 
1 red, adopted on the occasion of the first 
Revolution. 

Trii oc 'coc8,Lat. tricoccus, three-seeded. 

Trii i s'pid, 1 Lat tricus/ndatus, 

Tru i b'piuate. ) three-point* d 

TriclsViu Valve. The right ventricle 
of the heart. 

| Triijac'tylocs, Lat. U d.u'ylus, threc- 
I toed 

I Tki'pfwt, from indent, three- toothed, j 
j The three-forked sceptre of Neptune. j 
| Thi'ens. A Roman copper coin, worth I 
one- third of an as. I 


TnivrKim. A Grecian cycle, consist- 
ing of 12 months of 30 days each. 

Tiuv'in, Lat. trifidus, three-eleft. 

Tuiro'LiATE, I, at. tri/oliatm, three - 
leaved. 

Tuito'r.icM. Trefoil. A genus of papi- 
lionaceous* plants Pentaiulna — Monogi/- 
nui. Name from tres and folium , because 
it has three leaves on each stalk. 

Triko'ricm In Gothic architecture, nil 
arched story, between the lower arches 
and the clerestory, in the aisles of a 
church. 

Tkk/amous, from three, and I 

marriage. Plants containing three i 
sorts of tlowers in the same head. 

Triocm'ini. JServt innonnnati. The | 
fifth pair of nerves. 

Trio'evch, from r^iyXo/pof, a three- | 
sculpture ornament. An ornament of I 
the Doric frieze, consisting of three | 
parallel niches, and supposed by some to i 
represent the ends of beams 

Tmi'oon. 'I'etyovov A triangle. 

Trioonh,'i.a. Fenugreek A genus of 
papilionaceous plants. lhadelphia — l)e- 
enudna Temperate and cold climates. 
Name dirn of tngona, in allusion to its 
little triangular dower. 

Tiooo'nia. The name given by llru- 
guifros to a genus of testaceous aeeplmla 
of the ojster family. Living trigoni.u | 
are nearly related to the cockle, hut the 
fossil species differ considerably. Named 1 
from the trigonal shape of the shell. 1 

Thioonoci i*ii u.i s {Serpents which i 
have a horny conical process ut the tip 
of the tail. 

Tiih.osomktrt, from reiyovos, a tri- 1 
angle, and measure. Tlu; science 1 

which teaches the mensuration of tri- 
angles, whether plane or spherical. 

Tuioy'nia, from rfti? , three, and yvvy, 
a female. The name of an order of plants 
in the Lmmcan system, distinguished by 
the tlowers having three sty les or pistils, i 

Tnt'Hii.ArK, Lat. tnhilatus. Having 

three hitu or scars. Applied to seeds. ! 

Tnir, at'eiiai,, from tres and tutus, a side. , 
Having three sides. 

Trim,, Ital. it ilia. In music, a plain I 
shake upon a simple note. 

Trim.**, Ital. In music, to beat quickly 
on two notes, in conjoint degrees, alter- 
nately one after the other. 

ThFlobai’e, Lat. tnlobatus. Three- 

lobed. 

Tri'i obiter. A family of fossil crusta- 
ceans, long confounded under the mum- 
of Entoiuolithus paradoxus, and still 
named by some naturalists Entomostra- 
cites Ilranfcniart has divided them into 
flvegcucra- Agnosias, t'ntymene, Aaaphus, 
Ogygm, and Paradoxides They are, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, the original stock of 
3 a 3 
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the artieulata. and were annihilated by 
stone ancient revolution of our planet. 
They take their name from being divided 
into three lobes, or rather three ranges 
of parts or lobes, by longitudinal sulci. 
They are found in various parts of the 
world. 

Tri'i, ocular, Lat. trilocularts. Three- 
celled. 

Tar i/lion, from tri-mtllron. The pro- 
duct formed by multiplying a million 
twice by itself: the third power of a mil- 
lion. Thus, 1.000.000 X 1,000,000 X 
1 ,000,000 -- 1.000,000,000,000,000,000. In 
the French notation, however, the square 
of 1 , 000 , 000 , or 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , is named 
a trillion. 

Tnji/ooy, from three, and 'koyot, 
discourse. The plays of ilischylus and 
Shakspeure’s llenry VI., are examples of 
a trilogy. 

Tujm. The position of the keel of a 
ship with respect to the horizontal line. 

Trim'mrr. In carpentry, a small beam, 
into which are framed the ends of seve- 
ral joints. The two joists, into which the 
ends of the trimmer are framed, are 
called trimming joists, 

Tiu n k. fiom trtnus. Three-fold. A term 
in astrology, for an aspect of the planets, 
distant from each other 120°, forming the 
figure of a trigon or ti iangle. 

Tuiner'vate, Lat. tnnervis. Threc- 
nervod. 

Tiun'gi.b, French. A term in architcc- 
tare for a small member, fixed exactly 
upon every triglyph, under the platband 
of the architrave, from whence hang the 
guttie in the Doric order: called also a 
might or listd 

Trinity. The three persons in the 
Godhead, comprising Father, Son, and 
Holy lilio&t. 

Tiun'xtj Ilot-sr. A kind of college, in- 
corporated by Henry A III., in ISIS, for 
the promotion of commerce and naviga- 
tion, by licensing pilot-*, ordering and 
erecting beacons, light houses, &c. 

Trino'mial, from tns, ami nomen, a 
name. A term in alyehro for any expres- 
sion having three terms, as a+lur — ex'. 

Tiu'o, 1 A vocal composition in 

Ti: r/.etto. j three principal parts, ex- 
clusive of accompaniment. 

Thioi 'tile, from tres and octo. A term 
in astrology for an aspect of two planets, 
when they are three octants or eighth 
pans of a circle apart, i.e., 135 degrees. 

Tuire'ciA, from r%u$, three, and oixos, 
a house. The name of the third order of 
plants in the class Polygamia, comprising 
plants with unisexual and bisexual dowers 
on three separate plants ; or having flow- 
ers with stamens only on one. pistils on 
another, and bisexual flowers on a third. 
The tig tree and fan palm are examples. 


Tui'olet. A stanza of eight lines, the 
first of which is thriee repeated. 

Trio'nes. In astronomy, the seven prin- 
cipal stars in the constellation U rsa Maj or. 

Trion'yx. A sub-genus of Testudo, Lin., 
comprising the soft-shelled tortoises. See 
Tor roisE. 

Trxp'artite, Lat. tripartitus. Divided 
into three parts. 

Tripetaloi'deje. The name of the fifth 
natural order of plants established by 
Linn6, comprising plants having tripeta- 
lous flowers. 

Tripet'axous. Three-pctalled : tres and 
petalu8. 

Tiuph'thono, from r^us, three, and 
i pOoyyt), sound. A coalition of three 
vowels in one compound sound, or in one 
syllable, as in adieu. 

Tiuphyl'locs, Lat. triphyllus. Three- 
leaved. 

Tripin'hate, Lat. tripinna/us. Triply 
pinnate Applied to a pinnate leaf of 
which the secondary petioles produee ter- 
tiary petioles, on which the leaflets are 
implanted. 

Trif'lk Time. In music , is that in 
winch each bar is divided into three 
measures or equal parts, as three* minims, 
three crotchets, three quavers, &c. 

Trif'lk Halts. In chemistry, these are 
formed by the combination of an acid 
with two bases ; e.g., microcosmic salt. 

Trif'let. 1. In poetry, three verses 

rhymed together. 2 In music, three 

notes sung or played in the time of t wo. 

Trip'licate Ratio. The ratio which 
cubes hear to each other. 

Trif'oli. Rotten-stone. A mineral of 
an earthy fracture, and yellowish-grey 
colour, brought from Tripoli, in Barbary. 
M. Ehrenbcrg has shown that it consists 
almost entirely of the siliceous exuviie of 
microscopic animals of the genera Cocco- 
nema, (Sonphonema, &e. It is found at 
Billon, in Bohemia, at Hantaliora in Tus- 
cany, in the Isle of France, &c. 

Trip'pino. In naut ical language, loosen- 
ing an anchor from the ground. 

Tkiqt7i/trous, Lat. tnquetrus. Three- 
sided. 

Tki'rfwe, Lat. triremis. An ancient 
galley with three banks of oars. 

Thtsec'tion, Lat. tmcctio. Dividing 
anything into three parts ThP inser - 
tion of an angle was a problem of great ce- 
lebrity among ancient geometricians. It 
cannot he accomplished by plane geome- 
try, and requires the use of conic sections 
or some other curve. 

Trisep' alovs, Lat. trisepalus. Having 
three sepals. 

Tris'mi’s. Lock-jaw, from r(i£a>, to 
gnash. 

Trisyl'lable, from tres, three, and syl - 
labus, syllable A word of three syllables. 


I 
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I Triter'n ate, Lat . triternatus Having 
i throe biternate leaves : a species of auper- 
1 decompound leaf. 

Trii'icum. Wheat An extensive genus 
of grasses. Triandnn — lhqyma. Name 
from tero, to thrash. The nwned and the 
rush leaved wheat, and the couch-grass, 
me the indig nous species of this genus, 
but the species cultn ated are the T fuiber - 
' num or winter wheat, the T crstuum or 
I summer wheat, and the T spelta or spelt. 
See Wheat. 

1 Tm’roi., I 1 In mythology, a demi- 
i Yki io'nia. j sea- god, the trumpeter <if 

N< ptune 2 A gi nus of gasteropods of 

■ the older Kudihranchinta , shell spiral 

3 A genus of perennial plants Ttuindtia 
— ttmiogyma Cope of <»ood Hope 

’1 Ki'm'vr In musu , an interval of four 
degii es. containing three tones between 
tin extremes 

Timox'im., from tjitoc, third, and ox- 
ide An oxide of the third degree. 

1'un m'imui A iu n An arclulei tural 
monument in the foim of an areh,eieetid 
in lioiiout and to the memory of some 
sni ees-*ul commander. The aTehivault 
of t hi Horn ui triunipl.ini arch w r as usu- 
allv adorned with figures of vutorj 
i holding palms, i rowns,«ffee 

'1 hi im'i'HAU Crown A crown usually 



! awarded by the Romans to their victor! - 
| mis generals It was first made of wreaths 
I i f laurel, and afterwards of gold 
| Tiuum'vir .1 (of Rome), were three men 
. w ho jointly obtained the sovereign power, 
i ’I he first of these were Cresa r . Crassus, 
1 and I’ompey. Their government was a 
i ti tumurate 

Triv'ial Nam*. A specific name, that 
! which is added to the generic name to 
! distinguish species. 

' lao'cAR. The name of a surgical in- 
strument used m tapping for the dropsy, 
corrupted from French un trots quart , a 
three quarters, in allusion to the three 
"Ides from w hich the point is made. 

Trocha.n'ter, from to run. A 


name in anatomy for two processes of the 
thigh-bone, distinguished into the greater 
and less The muscles inserted into theso 
processes perform the offic e of running. 

Troche, from a wheel. The 

name in pharmacy for a medicine com- 
posed of powders, made up with glutinous 
substances into little cakes and ufterw aids 
dried ■ troches are now called lozenges. 

Tro'chee, T^ox.acioq. A rhythmical mea- 
sure, consisting of two syllables, a long 
and a short. 

TRo'cHirrs, r^o^/Aos, a small bird. A 
name applied by Linmeus to the genus of 
humming birds 

Troi HiT'tcs, from awheel. A 

term In mechanics for the science of rota- 
tory motion. 

Trocu'lfa, r^Asa, a pulley, from 
rty'xju, to run. In anatomy, a kind of 
eaiulaglnous pulley, through which the 
tendon of one of the muscles of the ejo 
pusses. This muscle is named the mut- 
culus trothlearts, and the nerve which 
serves it, the ttmhleator. 

Tro'i hou>, from t a wheel, and 
eiSfl?, like. Wheel like. In geometry , 
a liguro which is described bv a circle 
that rolls in a straight lino, with a pointer 
pm in the circumference, on a fixed 
plane parallel to or in the plane of the 
moving circle. 

Trim Ho'mrB, from rgo%o?, a wheel, and 
niov ,‘like. A species of moveable connec- 
tion of bones, in which one bone rotates 
upon another. 

Tro'i hi’s The name given by Linnopus 
to a genus of gasteropods of tlve family 
Trot boida, from trochus, a top, in allusion 
to the conical shape of the shell. About 
160 species arc known, many of which 
are fossil. The recent species are gene- 
rally found near coasts. 

Trog'lodytis, ftom rgaryh* j, cave, and 
dow, I enter. Men who dwell in subter- 
raneous caverns. 

Tro'oon. The generic name given by 
Lin to the Couroucoui : scansorian hiids 
which build in the hollows of trees, feed 
on insects, and live solitary in marshy | 
forests. Some part of the plumage is , 
usually of a metallic lustre. Found in 
both Continents. j 

Trom'bone. In music, a wind instru- 
ment blown by the mouth, resembling in 
form the military trumpet, of which it is . 
the base. The name implies great trumpet, 

Tro'na. A native sesqui-carbonate of 
soda, found at Lukenn, in Africa. | 

Tron'age. Formerly a duty paid for 
weighing of wool. 

Trui>w/om m. Indian cress. A genus of 
herbaceous plants Octandrut — Monogy- 
nui. Name dim. of le-ovceum, or art cue* , 
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a warlike trophy. South America. This 
fanciful but elegant name was chosen by 
Linnaeus for this singular and striking ge- 
nus, because he conceived the shield like 
leaves and the brilliant flowers, shaped 
like golden helmets, pierced through and 
I through, and stained with blood, might 
well, justify such an allusion. 

Trope, Lat. tropus, Gr r^oroq, from 
T££Ta>, to turn. In rhetoric, an expression 
used in a different sense from that which 
it properly signifies. Tropes are of four 
kinds, metaphor, metonjmy, synecdoche, 
and irony. 

Trop'ios, from a turning. 1. In 

astronomy, the circle of the sphere whieh 
bounds the sun’s declination, south or 
north: the line drawn thiough the two 
solstitial points, at w hidh the sun returns 
back. Tile northern extremity is termed 
the tropic of cancer, and the southern the 

tropic of capricorn. 2. In geography, the 

two circles of the globe drawn paiallel to 
the equator, through the beginning of 
cancer and of capricorn, 23° 28 north and 
south of the equator. 

Trou'badouhs, Fr. trouvir, to find. A 
school of poets who lived from the 11th to 
the end of the 13th century, in the south 
of France, Catalonia, Arrugon, and the 
north of Italy 

Trough of the Sea. The hollow be 
tween two waves. 

Trout. A well-known fish, the salmo 
fano, which grows to about a foot in 
length. It is much modified by the* kind 
of stream or water in which it lives, and 
hence has arisen an opinion that a great 
many species exist. The Loehleven trout 
(the salmo ccelijer, Parn), is a distinct 
species, as is also the salmon trout (the 
salmo tmtta, Lin ). The Northern charr 
(salmo umbla, Cuv., Yarr ), is also some- 
times confounded with the salmo fano or 
common trout. See Salmo. 

Tro'ver, Fr, tr Oliver, to find. In com- 
mon law, an action which a man has 
against one that having found any of his 
goods, refuses to deliver them up. 

Troy Weight. One of the most an- 
cient of the different weights used in 
Uritain, said to have been named from 
Troyes, in France, where it was first 
adopted in Europe, being brought from 
the East during the Crusades. The Eng- 
lish Troy pound contains 12 ounces of 480 
grains each. Used for weighing gold, 
silver, &c., and in the compounding of 
medicines. 

Tiujcb of God. Treuga Dei A sus- 
pension of arms, which occasionally took 
place in the middle ages, putting a stop to 
private hostilities. 

Truck 1. In navigation, a circular 
piece of elm, with a small sheave on each 
side, fixed upon the upper endofafiug- 


staff, and used to reeve the halliards 

2. In gunnery, a round piece of w'ood, 
formed like a wheel, and fixed on the a vie 
of a carriage, to move heavy ordnance 

3. As applied to railways, a step or 

platform, running upon wheels, and used 
for the conveyance of ordinary stages, 
coaches, and carnages, which arc placed 
upon it. 

Truck-system. A name given to a j 
practice in mining and mauufac tin ing j 
districts, of pat ingthe wages of workmen j 
in goods instead of money 

Tritf'i le. The root of the Lycoperdon 
tuber , winch grows abundantly in the 
warmer parts of Europe. Truffles are 
reckoned a great delicacy. 

Trum'pet, Germ trornpete. A wind in 
strument of music, much used in maitial 
exercises. It is the loudest of all wind 
instruments. It is commonly made of 



brass. There are also speaking and hear- ' 
mg trumpets, which are simply tubular I 
bodies, with a tiumpet-shaped mouth. 

Trun'cate, Lat. truncatus, lopped. 
Appearing as if cut off witli a pair of 
scissors. 

Truni a'tipennes. In entomology, a 
tribe of Carabici, consisting of Anthia, 
Oraphtpierus, Aptmus, Brachmus, Cas 
noma, &c. They ai e so called, because the 
extremity of their elytra is almost always 
truncated. See Carabus. 

Trun'dle. 1. A little wheel. 2. A 

low cart with little wheels. 

Trunk, Lat. ft uncus 1. In architec- 
ture, the same as shaft 2. In animals, 

that section of the body between the heud 
and the abdomen. 

Teun'nion , Fr. trognon. The trunnions 
of a piece of ordnance are two knobs, 
which project from the opposite sides, and 
serve to support the piece on the cheeks 
of the carnage. The trunnion-plates are 
the two plates in travelling-carriages, 
mortars, and howitzers, which cover the , 
upper parts of the side-piece», and go | 
under the trunnions. The trunnion ring i 
is the next before the trunnions. 

Truss. 1. In surgery, a bandage for 

hernia. 2. In carpentry, when gird- ! 

ers are very long, or the w'eight which a 
floor is destined to support is very great, 
they are tiussed: that is, for a simple , 
beam is substituted aframe so constructed 
that the pressure is throw n more upon the 
walls, and the possibility of the beam 
being broken is prevented. This frame is 
called a truss. A truss partition is one 
formed by a truss. — 3. In nai igation, a 
truss is a machine to pull a lowei yard 
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Disc to its mast, and retain it firmly in 
that position — -4 In botany a truss is a 
tutt of flow i rs forme d at the top of tht 
in i n st ilk of sonu plants 

Iri himi In carpentry and ship 
bu limy a situs of diagonal bracts, dis 
pisid m triangles tin sidisof which give 
to i u h otht r a mutual support or coun 
tiraitnn 

Tiii t»r In law, an estate held for the 
ust f another 

This rt-i In lau (1 ) one who holds an 
st it in trust (2 ) one to whom is ton 
tided thi manage mint of some property , 
in trust for the him fit cf otht is 

I hi ih In tin fint arts a faithful ad 
hi it net to tlu modi Is of nituii 
Thi sail Strain sail A sail used by 
a ship in a storm 

1 a a t h The name given in Cornwall 
to a mining instrument, tilled in other 
parts a btde 

It hfr Lat from tumro to swell 1 

\u i xirescence 2 In botany, a round 

tm gid root as th it of a turnip Also the 
i amt of a ginusof fungi, now included in 
tin genus Ly coper dm (qi ) 

Ii BEiiet i lat tuberculurn, dim of 
tuhr In path)) gy a pi collar morbid 
pr due turn, which oa urs in various tix 
tuns of the bidy m tonne t tion with si ro 
fill i Tt < ms in is lntid loundish mas 
sis Thi m itter is unorganised 
Tt urn t i ar, I it tubircularu 1 
It he i ctiAri, Lat tubaailutus 1 
lulureltd Having small warts or tuber 
tl s Applied in natural htstor y 

limaisr 1 'tuberous 2 A plant 

S>u 1* i \aisthi n 

I i ui a is, I at luberoBut Knobbed 
Apf lu d to parts of plants 

I I bhine xa A gf nus of tubular slit Us 
not spir il placed by 1 imari k among the 
mssiIi nrrhipidis Name dun of tuhun 
i trumpeter Ihe spe(i<s ari found tm 
bi ddi d in the blubbi i of wliuli s 

Ti bic m a The name gm n l v ( uvhr 
t > anordi rof Aruculata c< mprising Str 
pula Habtlla ft rt lx Hi kniplutnti Sy 
] host an ind Dmtalium ihi sin 1 is 
a tal irtous tubi whmoc thi nanu 
fre ni tuba andu/a nil inh ibifant 

1 1 bic i v hi v lhi n imp gmn by 
I imarikto a genus of Infusoria i f tht 
older Rttxf ta None from tuhr and 
t la a d vuller, beiausi thi spims si 
into thomsihes in little twins whuh 
tl i \ construit of fori ign molt cults 
Itijh rma Lit tuhis cornu a horn 
Afunily of ruminants which have tht 
h » ns composed of an axis emtiopidin 
a *di nth 

li ii ti ora 1 Organ pipe coral, consist 
1 1 bipore / uig of farallcl tubes of a 
stiong substance each containing a poly 
pus lhert aie scuial spu n a Order 
Cot nUijiti , family Tubulartt 


Ttbiiaria A genus of coralliferous 
polypi.whith construct simple or branched 
tubes of a horny substanie Tht genus 
is now Buhdhuled The sub genera are 
Tufmlarta manna found in salt watei , 
Ttbtana, Lamour inhabiting rig/ag 
tubes, Cnmulartu I annr of which the 
tubis are conn il Angumarxa Lamai 
of which the tubis ari cylindrical and 
Campanularta Lamar, the tubes of 
whit h are bell shapt d 

fine lathi tululatuB Bvnonvmous 
with tululous A rrtoi t which has a small 
tubular production like the mouth of a 
phial with a stopper adapted to it, is 
calli d a tubulat < d irf nt 
1 1 rs ii at llu third day of thi wick 
Saxon hucesdanj or I'tu&daeg tiomlimo 
the Mars of our ani estors Henci luis 
day is court or combat day 

1 1 fa lr tuf It tvf) 1 Acaliueous | 
deposit fiom water *he Ca iahi is 

Ti ia 2 Tut tuff vtliatn tufa are 

nanus applud to sivo il dilfcri lit sub 
stands products of volcanic eiuptions 
Gem i ally it is an aggregiti of sand mil 
volcanic ashes <md fragments of scoria 
and lava 

Ti isc In mythology, the god of war 
or thi Mirs of tlu nirthtin nitlons 
luesdav was appointid ft r his adoration 
1 1 i a Mi tal An alloy of < oppu sil 
ver and lead 

To i u a, » An extensive genus of peri n 
Tom j ntal plants Ilernndna — Mo 
nogyrna Nat ordi r Cbtonnia lhe 
yellow tulip is the only Indigenous »pe 
tli s but many others are lound in the 
gardens 

Ti m hie home Applied to the falling 
in of the upper timbers of a ship s side 
Timiirii In gunnery a two w hi iltil 
carriagi used In i urying thi toils of 
the pioneoiK and mini rs and oi < asionally 
the morn y and ammunition of thi ainiy 
Ft m it r Lat tumor, (v mi turmo to 
swell V swelling of a peim mint kind, j 
divided into sariomatous which ari him 
and fli shy, and emysted whuh have a 
sat (ontaining matti r niori rrhas fluid 
Ti mi ms (Latin) \ small lotmal h 11 
of earth raised as a mernoml oui thi 
rt mains of the dead, by the eatly nations 
of antiquity 

1 1 n 1 A large carle 2 A wine 

mi asuie i on tain i ig two pipes of 4 hogs . 
hi ads in 25* gil'ons It varies, however, 
in diffi rent countries 
Iinf Tovof Iii music the relation of 
notis to e u h otlu r ind the distances be 
twet n them w hi m i aiises uu lody 
ItNihiiN | from swed twig, | 
ftsi ifnim j hi ivy, and hten stoni 
A grevish whiti natal very brittle and 
vi ry hard, and fusible in the most intense 
heat on’y flu name was originally 
given by the Bwidts to the ore of the ' 
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metal, which Scheele first analysed. The 
same ore has since been discovered in 
Cornwall and in Bohemia. The base is 
lime, and the metal combines with it in 
the form of an acid, the tungstic acid ; a 
yellow oxide, differing from the brown in 
having three atoms of oxygen. Ores are 
also found of which the bases are man- 
ganese, lead, &o., sp gr. of the metal 17 3. 
Tungsten is insoluble in acids, und unites 
with most other mctuls, but not with 
sulphur. 

Tunic, Lat. tunica. A garment worn 
by the Romans under the toga, next to 
the skin. 

Tu'nji'aribs. A class of acephalous 
mollusea, in Lamarck’s arrangement. 
Animal gelatinous or leatheiv, and co- 
vered with a double tunic. The external 
one distinctly organized and provided 
with two apertures, the interior one 
analogous to the mantle, provided also 
with two apertures, the one oral and the 
other anal. These animals are found both 
single and aggregate, fixed and floating. 

Tun'kers or Dun'kers. A subdivision 
of the Baptists, chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

Tun'nel. A subterranean passage cut 
through hills, and sometimes under water, 
as in the case of the Thames tunnel. 

Tit'nnv. Spanish mackerel A fish, 
the Scomber thynnus , Lin See Thi-nniis. 

Tur'ban. The usual head-dress of the 
Turks, Persians, and other eastern nations. 

Tea bid*. A family of molluscs. Shell 
solid and spiral , aperture entire, closed 
by an operculum. Order Phytophaga. 
Named from turbo, a top. 

Tcr'binate, Lat. turbtnatus. Of a spiral 
oblong form. 

Turhinel'la. The typical genus of 
the turbincllinoe. Name dim. of tmbo, a 
top, in allusion to the form of the shell, 
which is ponderous, smooth, or slightly 
nodulous, spire short, papillary, pillar 
with strong plaits in the middle. 

Tur'bith Boot, 1 The coitioal part of 

Tur'peth Root. I the Coniolvulus tnr- 
pethum, brought from several parts of 
India. Used in medicine. The name is 
of Indian origin. 

Ti r'bith M inkrai., 1 The yellow sub, 

Tur'pkth Mineral, j or disulphatc of 
mercury. 

Tur'bo. A genus of molluBcn. Order 
Phytophaga: family Turbidce : sub family 
Turbines. Shell turbinate. About 160 
species are known, of which about 70 
are British. The periwinkle is well known. 

Tur'but. A well known and highly 
esteemed fish, the Pleuronectus maxtmus, 
Lin. There are large quantities caught 
on our coasts, yet the London maiket 
is almost entirely supplied by the Dutch. 

Tur'dus. The thrush : a genus of pas- 
serine birds, belonging to the family | 
Lent trost res. Regimen frugi vorous, habits 


solitary. The name thrush is more par- 
ticularly applied to the song thrush, or 
throstle (T. musicus, Lin.). The Mocking- 
bird of North America is also a well- 
known species. 

Turf, Sax. turf. 1. The upper veget- 
able mould, with its grass and roots cut 
into parullelogtams (of about 15 inches in 
length, 6 inches in breadth, and 3 inches 
m thickness,) with a common spado 

used to cope dikes, &o. 2 The upppr 

stiatum of mossy ground, pared off with 
a turf spade and used for burning as 
peats are, but regarded as inferior. 

Tnii'm v rid. A bril iant red dye pro- 
duced on cotton by madder. 

Tor'lopins. In Punch ecclesiastical 
history, one of the numerous by-names 
by which the sectaries of the 14th cen- 
tury were distinguished. 

Tur'meric. Indian saffron. The root 
of the Cuicuma luuga, brought from Ben- 
gal, Java, China, &c. It is used in dye- 
ing, affording a beautiful yellow, which 
however is extremely fugitive. 

Tur'merite. A rare mineral, consist- 
ing of alumina, lime, and magnesia, 
toloured yellow by oxide of iron. It is 
so named because its colour approaches 
to the yellow of turmeric. 

Tcrn'-plate, 1 On railways, a contri- 

Tuiin'-table. / vance for removing car- 
riages from one line of rails to another. 
It is composed of an iron framing, upon 
which iron grating or wood planking is 
laid, thereby forming a table or platform, 
two pair of rails being fixed to the upppr 
surface, crossing each other at right 
angles, und of corresponding gauge with 
those laid down upon the line. The plat- 
form is further made to turn upon a 
centre pivot, which rests upon another 
iron framing set in masonry. 

Turnip. 1. A well-known tuberous 
plant, the Brassica rapa, of which there 

are several varieties. 2. The Swedish 

turnip is the Pula baga. 

Ti rn'sole. Heliotrope. See Hblio- 

TROrlUM. 

Ti’r'pentine, Lat. terehmlhina ; Fr. 
tei ebenthme , Ger. twpenthm A resinous 
substance, obtained by making incisions 
in the stems of several species of pines. 
The common turpentine is obtained from 
Ptnus syhrstru, or Scotch fir, the Venice 
turpentine from the Ptnus larir, or larch , 
the Cundian turpentine or balsam from 
the Ptnus halsamea, or balsam pine of the 
cold parts of North America , the Chian or 
Cyprus turpentine is got from the Pistaeia 
terebmthus , which is cultivated in Chios 
and Cyprus, and grows only in warm cli- 
mates All the turpentines dissolve in 
rectified spirits or pure alcohol, and by 
distillation give similar oils, which, from 
their being procured by distillation, are 
called spirits of turpentine. If the distil- 
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lntion be performed with water, the pro- 
duct is an essential oil, the common oil, 
es nence, or spirit of turpentine of the 
shops , and if the distillation be performed 
in a retort, without water, the product 
is very volatile and pungent, and is 
termed elhi teal spu it of tuipentmc It is 
hardly possible to obtain oil of tut pen 
tine pure from the shops. Sp gr. when 
pure 0*870 , as sold 0 87(5, and often higher. 

T'miqio'is, l’r. tunjumsr ; Ger. tiukiss 
A gem of a greenish blue colour, found 
in opaque and roundish masses, from the 
size of a pea to that of an egg. Sp gr. 
i 3 13. The finest specimens arc found m 
1 Persia, in clay slate. 

i Teii'n k, Sat , trom Lat furfur. 1 The 
i turtle dove is the Cnluinba tuitur,\An., 

I celebrated for its connubial constancy and 

affection 2 The edible sen turtle is 

| the green tortoise ( festudo mi/das), l.ln , 
i found from si\ to seven feet in length, 
and weighing from 700 to 800 lbs Its flesh 
and eggs are highly esteemed, and fui nisli 
a wholesome and palatable supply ot food 
| to the manner in every latitude of the 
I torrid zone. See Tbsti no and Totcroisr 
| Tus'can Order. An order of archil ec 




ture which admit# of uo ornaments and 


the columns are never fluted. It is not 
found in any ancient buildings. 

Teste. In carpentry, a bevel shoulder 
made above a tenon, to strengthen it. 
j Ti 8sit,*'«o. Colt’s foot. A genus of 
herbaceous plants. Syngcnesia — I'oly. 

\ superjiua. The common and the bastard 
colts foot and the butter-bur are indi- 
genous species All the exotic species 
j are, however, hardy. Name from tv ■•»»», 
cough, because it (T. fin Jura) relieves 
I coughs, and is used as tea for diseases of 
the chest. » 

TeVrsAo. 1. In commerce, a Chinese 
word, used todesignate the /me or spelter 

of Chirm 2. The metallic compound 

brought from China, called Chinese cop- 
per, or packjong 

Tr'nv. A Persian name for the grey 
oxide of zinc : Cadmta, or Cadmxa factitia , 
popularly tuttg (q v.). 

Ti tti, | An Italian term, used in music, 

Tit'to j to signify that all the parts 
are to he played together in full concert. 

Tivr'rv (front tutut). The grey oxide 
of zinc, generally formed when zinc, 
blende, &c , are subjected to a high heat 
in a furnace • the tutty sublimes and 
encrusts in the chimney. 

Twin/ i,AU)Coa'i>Aun. In ship-rigging, 
cordage made of the cast rigging worked 
up again. 

Twine. A strong thread composed of 
three strands twisted together. 

Tvm'kvi. In music, a kettle-drum. 
This consists of two metallic globes, 
covered with parchment, and beaten 
w ith two round mallets. 

Tyw'i’an. Tympanum. 1 A drum* 
hence the barrel or hollow part of 
the ear, behind the membrane of the 

tympanum. 2. In architecture, the area 

of a pediment, being that part which is 
on a level with the naked of the frieze. 
Also the part of a pedestal called other- 
wise the trunk or dye. The tympan of 
ctn arch is a triangular tube or space, 
placed in its corners, usually hollow, and 
emiched with ornaments, as foliage, &c. 

3. In printing, a frame covered with 

parchment, on which the blank sheets 
are put in order to be laid on the form to 

be impressed. 4. In botany, a mem- 

biane stretched across the mouth of the 
tlieca of a moss 

Tym'pvnt. Tympanites. Drum- belly. 
An elastic diitmision of the abdomen, 
which sounds like a drum (tympanum) 
when st i uck , attended with costiveness 
and atrophy. 

Typp, Lat. tgpu* ; Gr. tot*?. A sign, 
symbol, or mark of something. 1. The term 
is applied in natural hiUot y to the most 
strongly characterised species or genus 

of a group of plants or animals. 2 lu 

punting, letter- casting m type-metal. 
Types are named according to their sizes ; 
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| Double - pica, Paragon, Great -primer, I with different bases, which it neutralizes, 


English, Pica, Small-pica, Long-primer, 
Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil, 
ltuby. Pearl, and Diamond. The first 
sort gives 41$ lines per foot, the last 205 

Imps 3 In the^Jue arts, the model in 

nature of a pattern used ; ash tree, which 
is the type of a column 

Type-metal. A compound of lead and 
antimony, in the proportion of 3 to 1, 
used for making printing- types. Copper 
is sometimes added. 

Ty'phlops. . The name given by 
Schneider to a genus of serpents, from 
•rypAartp, an earth-worm, because blind; 
the species being small, and resembling at 
first glance earth-worms. 

Ty'phoid. Like typhus. 

Typhoma'nia, from rvpo?, stupor, and 
fjunvia, madness. A term expressive of 
the delirium which accompanies typhoid 
fevers. 

Typ'hoon. A violent hurricane in the 
Chinese seas. 

Ty'phus, from rvpof, stupor. A form 
of continued fever, characterised by ex- 
treme depression of the nervous powers, 
and imperfect re-action of the vascular 
system, giving rise to changes in the 
circulating fluids, and remarkable dis- 
order of all the secretions. 

Ttpol'ites, from ruroe, a type, and 
Xi9o$, stone. An old, general name for 
fossil remains and minerals, having im- 
pressions of plants, &c. upon them. 


u. 

U is the 21st letter and the 6th vowel 
of the English alphabet. 

U'biquita'rians. A sect of Lutherans, 
who sprung up in Germany in 16il0, and 
maintained that the body of Jesus Christ 
is omnipresent ( ubique ). 

Uka'se. In Russia, a proclamation or 
imperial order. 

Ul'cer, Lat. ulcus, erls, from sXxo?- A 
purulent solution of continuity of the 
soft parts of an animal body. There are 
many kinds. 

Ule-tree. The name given to a Mexi- 
can tree, a species of Castilla, which af- 
fords an elastic gum, called ule in the 
country. 

TJ'lex. Furze. A genus of bushy shrubs. 
Diandrta—jDecandna. There are three 
species, two of which are natives of Bri- 
tain. 

Ul'laoe. In commerce, what a cask 
wants of being full. 

Ui/micAcid. A vegetable substance 
obtained first from bark of the elm-tree 
( ulmus campcstrts) by Dr. Thomson, and 
called by him ulintn (q v.). It combines 


forming ulmates. It constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of peat and umber, and is a con- 
stituent of vegetable manures. 

Ui/mjn, 1 This was the name given 

Ul'minb. j originally by Dr. Thomson 
to the tilnuc acid (q. v.), but it is now ap- 
plied to a black insoluble matter, obtained 
by boiling the ulmic acid with one of the 
strong acids. There is a brown exudation 
found upon the bark of trees, and espo- | 
cially of the elm, hence called uhnm, which i 
contains a matter similar to humus or 
humme ( moder of the Germans, gttne of 
Berzelius), combined with potash. The , 
action of heat, acids, alkalis, and some i 
other chemical agents upon a variety of I 
organic products is attended by the pro- 
duction of more or less of a similar matter. 
Boullay represents ulmin or ulmic acid 
as a compound of 66 7 per cent, carbon, j 
and 43'3 hydrogen and oxygen in the pro- . 
portions to form water: he considers it , 
the most important ingredient of the soil 1 
as regards its nutritive powers. The sub- i 
stance thus called ulmtn and ulmic and | 
may be obtained by digesting rotten 1 
leaves, bog-earth, turf, and especially the | 
brown exudation of the elm in a boiling or 
a weak alkaline solution, and precipitat- 
ing by an acid. 

Ul'mu 8. The elm-tree: an extensive 
genus of trees. Pentandna — Dujyma. 
There are four species found native in 
Britain : the common elm is the 77. cavipes- 
tris. The inner bark yields a. juice highly 
useful as an application to burns. 

Ul'na, uXivyi- The cubit: the large hone 
of the fore-arm. 

Uuima'tim (Lat). 1. The ultimate, 
a final proposition or condition. — 2. In 
diplomacy, the final propositions, condi- 
tions, or terms, offered as the basis of a 
treaty. 

Ul'tra. In politics, thoRe who carry 
to their farthest point the opinions of 
their party. 

Ultramar'ine, from ultra, beyond, and 
martnus, sea-colour. 1. Azure stone or 

laxulite. 2 A beautiful blue pigment, 

obtained from laxulite (lapis lazuli) This 
is now, however, prepared artificially, 
and consists of silicate of alumina, and I 
soda, with sulphuret of sodium. It used 
to be sold at from 51. to KM. per o/. 

Uitramar'ine Asm s. The residuum of 
lazulite, after the ultramarine is extracted 
It is comparatively a very inferior pig- 
meut, but was formerly used for coarse 
work. 

Ul'tramontane. A name applied by 
Italians to theologians and jurists of 
countries beyond the Alps. , 

Ui/va. Laver. A genus of Alga>. Name 
from uhgo, ozinees. Rome of the species 
are edible, and are indeed regarded as 
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delicacies, as the oyster green laver and 
shield laver. 

Um'bel, 1 A species of inflorescence, 

Umbel'la. } consisting of several flower- 
stalks, nearly equal in length, spread 
from one centre, their summits forming a 
level, convex, or even globose surface. It 
is called rutuile by some authors 

Cmbblla't.s. One of Linnams’ natural 
classes of plants, comprising such as have 
the flowers growing in umbels. Parsley 
is an example. 

! A po-r.ia-l or litUo umUd. 

Um'bbk. Brown ochre. 1. In ornitho- 
logy, an African bird, the Scopus umbrella, 
llrisson, so named from its umber or 

brown colour. 2. An earthy mineral 

of a brown colour, found in Cyprus. It is 
used as a pigment. 

Umbi'lical Coro. In botany, an elon- 
gation of the placenta in the form of a 
cord. i 

Umbii'iccs. 1 The navel. 2 In ho- I 

tang, formerly the generic name of the 
wall pennywort, and yellow navel -wort, 
now placed in the genus Cotyledons 

3 In geometry , synonymous w ith Jocus • 

4 In concha logy, the depression in the 
centre, round which the shell is convo 
luted. 

Um'bo. 1. The pointed boss of a shield. 
— -2. In botany , the knob in the centre 
of the pilus, or hat of the fungus tribe. 

Um'bra A shadow. In astronomy, ap- 
plied to the dark cone projected from a 
planet or satellite, on the side opposite 
the sun. 

Umbrei/la. 1. A well-known article 
of defence against rain, &c. The name 
is the Latin dim of umbra, a shade.— 
2. A genus of sea-slugs 

Um'pike, Lat. tmpertum. 1. A person to, 
whose sole decision a controversy or 

question between parties is referred. 

2 A third person called in to decide a 
question submitted to arbitrators, when 
the arbitrators do not agree in opinion. 

Ur'cia (.Lat ). The twelfth part of any- 
thing. The term was formerly applied 
both to an ounce and an inch. 

UN'ciroRM, from uncus, a hook, and 
forma, a likeness , hook like. Applied to 
bones. The unmform bone is the last bone 
of the second row of the carpus. 

Uncom'mon Chord, in music, is another 
term for the chord of the sixth 

Unc onfor'mablb Not conformable. 
Applied in geology to strata lying in a 
different plane from the subjacent strata, 
upon which they rest. 

Undei'acon, from nndmm, eleven, and 
yam*, angle. A geometrical figure of 
eleven angles and sides. 

UN'nERSHOT-wHFrt. In hydraulics, a 
wheel with a number of flat boards which 
receive the impulse of the water con- 


veyed to the lowest part of the wheel by 
an inclined canal, in contradistinction to 
an overshot wheel. 

Underimn'ino. In architecture, bring- 
ing a wall up to the ground-sill. It 
usually denotes such alterations as are 
made on the foundations of walls as re- 
quire them to be supported by strong tim- 
ber shoars and needles. 

Un'hkhtow. A current below the sur- 
face of water different from that above. 

rN'nFKWRiTEH. Au insurer. See In- 
si rvncb. 

Tn 'no late, Lat. unduiatus, waved 
Having a waved surface Applied to 
leaves whose margins are waved obtusely 
up and down. 

U\nr u’anv. In physics, a species of 
motion transmitted successively through 
different parts of a medium, without ten- 
dency to continue that motion without 
renewed impulses. Sound proceeds by 
undulations in the atinosphpre. 

Un'diu at ora Till ora. In optics, the 
lijpothesis according to which light is 
transmitted by the undulations of an 
elastic medium. 

Us'roitMH) Stirs. In astronomy, such 
as are not included in any of the constel- 
lations. 

Un'gcat., from unguis, a nail or claw 
An epithet applied to bones which have 
attached to them a nail or claw. 

Uisoorc'uLATA. A primary division of 
the class mammalia, having the digits 
armed with claws 

UN'oris or Claw. The narrow part of 
the base of a petal. A measure of length 
equal to half an inch* 

Un'gcla, Lat.hoo/ In geometry, a solid 
formed by cutting off a part of a cylinder, 
cone, &e., by a plane cutting the base ob- 
liquely. 

Unqui/ata. An order of mammalia 
having the feet ungulate or enveloped In 
hoofs. 

Un'qulate. 1. Hoofed: ungula, a 
hoof 2. Shaped like a hoof. 

Untcap'sular, Lat. unicapuularis, hav 
lng one capsule to each flower. 

IT'nicore. An animal with one horn . 
umis, one, and cornu, a horn The unicorn 
is nowhere else to be found than as a 

supporter of the British arms 2 The 

narwhal is sometimes named the sea 
umcor n 

Unifor'mitt. The act of uniformity is 
an act of parliament by which the form 
of public prayers, administration of sacra- 
ments and other rites, is prescribed to be 
observed in all the churches. 

U'nio. 1. A pearl. 2. A genus of tes- 

taceous acephala belonging to the family 
Mytilacea, commonly called fresh-water 
muscles. The unlos inhabit fresh water, 
preferring running streams. Numerous 
species, remarkable tor size oi form, 
3 a 
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inhabit the lakes and rivers of the United 
States of America. 

U'nion by the First Intfntion. A 
phrase applied by surgeons to the healing 
of wounds by adhesion, without suppu- 
ration or granulation. 

U nip'arous, Lat. uniparus. Producing 
one only at a birth. 

U'nison, from tows, and s onus, sound. 
A term in music, implying that a string, 
Ac. gives a sound coincident with an- 
other, proceeding from an equality in the 
number of vibrations made in a given 
time by the sonorous body. If two strings 
of the same material have equal length, 
thickness, and tension, their sounds will 
be in unison. The term is applicable whe- 
ther the sounds be produced by instru- 
ments or the organs of the human voice. 

U'n it. 1. Lat. tows, one , umtna, unity. 

One. 2 Any determinate quantity, by 

the constant repetition of which any other 
magnitude of the same kind is measured. 

Unita'hianism. In theology, the doc- 
trine of Unitarians, who contend for the 
unity (umtas) of the Godhead, in opposi- 
tion to the Trinitarians, and who, of 
course, deny the divinity of Christ. 

U'nity. I. In mathemalus, the ab- 
stract expression for any unit whatso- 
ever. 2. In poetiy, the principle by 

wrhich a uniform tenor of story , and pro- 
priety of representation, is preserved. In 
the drama, the unities are three; the 
unity of action, of time, and of place. 

U'n it Jar. A small insulated Leyden 
jar, placed between the electric machine 
and a larger jar or battery, to announce 
the number of discharges which have 
passed into the larger jar. 

U'n i valve. 1. One-valved : univalvu- 

lar. 2. A shell which is complete in 

one piece. 

Univkr'8ausm. In theology, the doc- 
trine that all mankind will be saved or 
made happy in a future state. 

University. An establishment for the 
purposes of instruction in science and 
literature, and having the power of con- 
ferring honorary dignities or degrees. 

U'i’as. The name given in Java to se- 
veral deadly poisons, of which the liohon 
upas and the upas tientt, are the most 
celebrated. They belong to different 
genera, and owe their poisonous proper- 
ties to different principles. The Bohon 
upas Is a hitter gum-resin, which exudes 
from incisions in the bark of a large tree, 
called antiar or antshar by the Javanese, 
and Antiaris toxicaria , or Ipo toxicana 
by botanists. It is a quick and rapid poi- 
son. The Upas timti is the produce of 
the Strychnos tienti, and owes its deadly 
effects to strychnia. The natives of Java 
and the neighbouring islands used these 
poisons to render their arrows more 
deadly. 


U'rerA. The hoopoe : a genus of pas- 
serine birds belonging to the family of 
Tenmrostres. The species are character- 
ised by an ornament on the head, formed 
of a double range of long feathers, which 
they can erect at will. 

U'ranite. Fechblende. One of the 
ores of uranium, in which the metal is 
combined with sulphur and a portion of 
iron, lead, and silex. Colour greenish- 
black. See U RA N HTM . 

Ura'nium. A very rare metal, dis- 
covered by Klaproth in uranitc or pech- 
blende, found in the mine near Joliann- 
Georgen-Stadt, in Saxony. Another ore, 
called green uranitc, uran-mica, chalcolite, 
&c., occurs in Cornwall. The ores are 
reduced by various devices; but the 
moral when procured has so little lustre, 
that its metallic nature can hardly be re- 
cognised by the naked eye. 8p. gr. about 9. 

Ura.nol'ooy, from ovfatvos, heaven, and 
Xoyes, discourse. The Beience of the 
heavens : astronomy. 

UiiANos'corr>.. The star-gazer : a genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes of the percoid 
family, so named from ouvctvos, heaven, 
and crKortoj, to view, because the eyes are 
placed on the superior surface of the 
nearly cubical head. 

U'ranits, from ovgavos, heaven. The 
name now generally adopted for the 
planet discovered by Dr. Herschel, and 
called by him the Georgtum sidus. 

Urci/olate, Lat. wceolatus. Pitcher- 
shaped-. bellied out like a common jug. 

Ur'chin. 1. The hedge-hog (q.v.). 

2. The name sea-urchin has been given to 
the Echinus (q. v.). 

U'rea. A constituent of urine. It 
crystallises in four-Bidcd prisms, which 
are transparent and colourless, with a 
slight pearly lustre. 

U'rlter, from ovgov, urine. A name 
in anatomy for the membraneous canal 
which conveys the urine from the kidney 
to the bladder. 

Ure'thra. The canal by which the 
urine iB voided. 

U'ria. The guillemot: a genus of 
birds, separated from the genus Colynibus, 
Lin , by Brisson. The wings arc shorter 
than those of the divers ; but they are 
chiefly characterised by the absence of 
the thumb. They live among rocky pre- 
cipices, and feed on fish. 

U'ric Acid. See Lithic Acid. 

Urn, Lat. urna 1. A sort of antique 
vase, which was chiefly used to preserve 
the ashes of the dead, and hence called 
Cineraria. 2. In mosses, it is the hol- 

low urn in which the spores are lodged. 

Urob'oofy. The judgment of diseases 
founded on an inspection of the urine. 

UnorY'aicM. oogat, a tail, and trvyri, 
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behind. The base of the tail in ani- 
mals and birds. 

Ur's a. The bear. In astronomy , the 
ITVsa Major, or Great Hoar, a constella- 
tion north by Camelopardalis and Draco, 
east by Canes Yenatici, south by Leo 
Minor, and west by Lynx and Came- 
lopardalis, popularly called Charles's 
Wain , and in some places the Plough. 
According to some, the Great Hear is i 
C’alibtn, an attendant of Diana, the pod- j 
dcs„ of liuntinp Visa Minor , the Little 
Hear, call* d by the Greeks Cynosuta, or 
the Dop's-tail, is the north pole constella- 
tion, easily distinpuished by 7 stars in the 
same form, but in a contrary position, to 
those of the Wain in the Great Hour. 

Ur'st-k The bear. A genus of planti- 
grade mammalia, of the order Carnana, 
and family Carnivora , Cuv. The bears 
are stout -bodied animals, with thick 
limbs, and a very short tail. They exca- 
vate dens, and construct huts, In which 
they pass the winter in a state of somno- 
lency , more or less profound, and without 
food. It is in these retreats that the 
female brings forth her young. The 
species are not easily distinguished, yet 
the genus is much divided. There is the 
European Brown Hear, the North Ameri- 
can Black Bear, the Polar Hoar, the 
Thibet Hear, the Malay Hear, the Orisly 
Beat , and India has several species of 
Black Hears, among which is the Thick- 
lipped Hear, which is a great favourite 
among the Indian jugglers, on uccouut 
of its ugliness. 

Uh'tua. The nettle: an extensive 
genus of plants. Momma — Tetramlria. \ 
■ .Name ah urendo, because it excites a 
painful heat like that of burning. The 
common, small, and Roman nettles, are 
natives of Bntain. 

Uutica'tion. The whipping of a be- 
numbed or paralytic limb with nettle 
( urheer ), in order to restore its feeling. 

Usance. In commerce, a period of time 
after the date of a bill of exchange allowed 
for payment of the same- it answers to 
I our three days of grace, but differs accord- 
I ing to the custom or usage of different 
J places, where the bill may be drawn. 

Use. In law, imports a trust and con 
tldence reposed in a man for the holding 
of lauds granted and limited to A for the 
I use or benefit of H. Stat 27, Henry VIII., 

1 c. 10, unites the use and possession. 

| U ii’kr, Fr. huissier, a door keeper ; 
j huts, a door. The title of several officers, 

J whose business it is to introduce strangers, 
t execute orders, walk before persons of 
I rank,&c. There are four gentlemen-ushers 
ir. the royal household, one in the exche- 
, quer, tkc Schoolmasters have assistants 
| denominated ushers, probably because 
they are entrusted with the younger 


classes, and introduce them into th« 
higher branches of scholarship. 

UsueEHAti'oH. An Irish word, mean- 
ing mad water, originally and appro- 
priately used to designate the pure spiri- 
tuous liquor distilled from malt, &<%, and 
now generally known ns whiskey, a term 
corrupted from usquebaugh. The term 
usquebaugh is, however, now applied 
technically to a strong compound spirit, 
distilled from cinnamon, coriander, nut- 
meg. mace, aniseed, citron, thyme, balm, 
savory , mint, rosemary, Spanish liquorice, 
sugar candy, raisins, and dates infused in 
brandy! 

UsrcAp'riON, from nms, use, and capio, 
to take. A term in civil law, having the 
same meaning as prescription in common 
law ; the acquisition of the title of right 
lo property by the uninterrupted and un- 
disputed possession of it for a certain term 
proscribed by law. 

Ur. In music, the first of the musical 
syllables. 

U'terin*, Lat. uterus, belly. In eirif 
law, an uterine brother or sister is one 
horn of the same mother. 

U'terin k. Appertaining to the uterus 
or womb. 

U'tkrcs. The womb. 

Utilitarians. A sect of politicians, 
who would try the excellence of modes of 
government, &c. Bimply by their utility. 

U-ri Posside'tis. In politics, a treaty by 
which belligerent parties are left in pos- 
session of what they have acquired during 
the war. 

U'trici.e, ) L«t. utriculus, from uter, 

U'thiuile, I a bottle. A little bag, 
bladder, or vesicle. Applied in botany to 
a sort of capsule which never opens, but 
falls off wiih the seed. 

U'vev, from wee. grape. The black pig- 
ment of the eye on the back part of the 
iris. 

U'vula, dim. of uva, a grape The coni- 
cal fleshy substance hanging over the root 
of the tongue. 

U'vt-LA spoon. A surgical instrument, 
like a spoon, for conveying any substance 
into the cavity behind the uvula. 

y. 

V, the twenty-second letter of the En 
glisli alphabet, as a numeral stands for 5, 
and with a dash over it, V, for 5,000. 

Va. An Italian word used in musical 
compositions as a direction to proceed, us 
va crescendo, go on increasing. 

VaocinTom. A very extensive genus 
I of permanent plants. Octandria — Mono ■ 
gyma. Name quasi vaccintum , in allusion 
to the berries produced by various of the 
species. The bleaberry,bogwhortle berry, 
and the bilberry are natives of Britain. 
Most of the species are hardy plants. 
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Vade MeVck (go with me). A Latin 
phrase, used as the title of a book that is 
very familiatr and concise in its instruc- 
tions or directions. The little hand-book , 
brought from the Greek Enchiridion, has 
been of late more fashionable than Vade 
Mecum. 

i Vagan'tes, Lat. t 'ago, X wander. A tribe 

j of spiders, which run after and seize their 
prey with agility. 

j Vagi'na, Lat. sheath. The leaf-stalk of 
1 those plants in which it rolls round the 
stem. 

Va'ginate, Lat. vaginatus. Sheathed. 

Vagjnopbn'nols, from vagina, a sheath, 
and petma, a wing. Sheath-winged. 

I Vair. In heraldry, a kind of fur or 
1 doubling, consisting of divers little pieces, 
argent and azure, resembling a Dutch U 
i or a bell-glass. 

i Valf/sians. An ancient sect of heretics, 
j Valhalla. In Scandinavian mytho - 
I logy, the palace of immortality, 
i Val'lar Crown. A crown bestowed, 

. among the Romans, on him who first cn- 
I tered an enemy’s camp. 



Val'ltti*. The trench and parapet with 
j which the Romans fortified their camps. 

I Valonia. A modern Greek name, 

> adopted in commerce for a species of acorn 
| exported from the Morea and the Levant, 
j for the use of tanners. The oak which 
j produces It is named velamda. The acorns 
1 are worth, in London, from 121. to 1CI. 

I a ton. 

j Valve, Lat. valrep, folding-doors. 1. In 
meatumics, a lid contrived to open one way 
to admit a fluid, gas, steam, &e., into a 
j tube, but which shuts, when pressed from 
I the other side, to prevent the return of 
1 the fluid. Valves are of various forms, as 
1 hinge valves, conical valves, sliding valves, 

J revolving valves, &c. 2. In anatomy, a. 

I kind of membrane which opens in cer- 
l tain vessels to admit the blood, and shuts 

i it to prevent its regress. 3. In concho- 

* logy, the shell. When the whole shell is 
1 in one piece it is called a univalve, when in 
j two pieces a bivalve, and when of more 
! than two pieces, the shell is a multivalve. 
j Vam'brace. In plate armour, a protec- 
i tion to the arm below the elbow, 
i Vam'pire. 1. In zoology, a species of 
j large bat, the Vcspertilio rampyrus, Lin., 
| colled the Tertiate Rat. It inhabits Gui- 
i tu'«, Madagascar, the East India isles, 
New Holland, and New Caledonia. It at- 


tacks sleeping animals, piercing a vein so 
gently that they do not awake, and sucks 
their blood. 2. The same name is some- 

times given to a large bat of South Ame- 
rica, the V. spectrum , Lin. 

Vana'didm. A scarce metal, recently 
discovered in Sweden, and thus named 
after Vanadis (an appellation of Freya), 
the principal female deity of ancient 
Scandinavia. It has only as yet been ob- 
tained from iron, and the scoria) of iron 
furnaces, and in some of its properties 
bears some relation to chromium, and in 
others to uranium. 

! Vane. A weathercock. In ships, a 
piece of bunting is used for the Bame pur- 
pose, and has the same name. 

Vangs. In a ship, braces to steady the 
mizzen-gafF. 

Vanil'la. A Spanish name, adopted 
in commerce, for the oblong narrow pod of 
the Epidcndrum vanilla, a species of vine, 
extensively cultivated in Mexico, and 
some of the warm parts of America. It is 
aromatic, and is much used by chocolate- 
makers, confectioners, perfumers, distil- 
lers, &c. 

Van'i8Hing Fractions. In algebra , are 
those fractions which, by giving a certain 
numerical value to any variable quantity 
Which enters into them, both numerator 
and denominator become zero, and con- 
sequently the fraction itself becomes — • 

Va'pour, Fr . vapeur. 1. The state of a 
fluid or solid rendered aeriform by appli- 
cation of heat, and capable of being con- 
densed or brought back to the liquid or 
solid state, by reducing the temperature. 
The vapour of water is particularised by 
the name of steam (q. v ). 2. Tn me- 

teorology, all substances which impair the 
transparency of the atmosphere, are po- 
pularly named vapours, though this term 
is only applied technically to the invi- 
sible and condensible product of vapor- 
isation. 

Va'poor-bath. A place in which a 
body U subjected to the steam of hot 
Water. 

Va'riancb. A term in law, when there 
is a difference of statement between two 
material documents in a cause. 

Va'kiablb Quantities. In mathema- 
tics, are such quantities as are continually 
increasing or decreasing. They are usu- 
ally denoted by ar, y, z, whereas the con- 
stant quantities are denoted by a, b, c,&. c. 

Varia'tion. 1. Of the compass, the de- 
viation of the magnetic needle from its 
parallel with the meridian, or east and 
west of the true north and south poles. 
2. Variation of curvature, in analyti- 
cal geometry, is the change which takes 
place in the curvature, in passing from 

one point of a curve to another 3 Va 

riation, in music, a difference in perform- 
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Ing the same air, either by subdivision 
of its notes, or by the addition of graces. 

i. Variation of thr moon, in astronomy, 

is an inequality of the moon’s motion, 
depending on the angular distance of the 
moon from the sun. 

Varioei/la, dim. of variola. The 
chicken -pox or water pox A well-known 
eruptive disease, consisting of vesicles 
scattered over the body. 

Vari'i iroRw. ltesemhling a varix. 

Varico'cbi.e, from varix, and xy,Xyi, a 
tumour. A swelling of the veins of the 
scrotum. 

V ar ii rv. In natural hutory, a term 
used to designate animals, shells, plants, 
&<* , which differ in some < ireumstanees 
from others ol the same species, but not 
so essentially or permanently a* to war 
rant their being sepai ated as distinct 
spec ich 

Vaiu'ola, from vanus, changing colour. 
The small pox. 

Vaiu'oloid, \ ltesemhling variola or 

Vari'oious ) small pox. 

Vario'rww. In literature, an abbrevia- 
tion of cum notis vanorum, with the notes 
of different authors. Used in character- 
ising an edition of a classic author, with 
annotations by different hands. 

Va'rix. In surgery, a permanent dila- 
tation of a vein. 

Var'nish, Fr verms, low Lat verntr A 
solution of resinous matter, which is made 
to be spread over the surface of any body , 
in order to give it a shining, tran-.piuent, 
and hard coating, capable of 1 ousting, m 
a more or lc3S degree, the influence of air 
and moisture. The common solvents are 
alcohol and turpentine, hut the resina 
are numerous, as are consequently the 
sorts of varnishes 

Vas'ciilir, from va senium , dim of ms, 
a vessel. Consisting of vessels within 
which fluids are confined, and by which 
their course and their velocity are re- 
gulated. 

Vase, Lat. las. 1. In architecture, a 
name given to 
the bell or naked 
form of the Cor- 
inthian capital, 
on which the 
leaves are dis- 
posed 2. An 

ornament of 
sculpture, placed 
on socles and 
pediments, re- 
presenting such 
vessels as the 
ancients used in 
sacrifices. An- 
tique vases aie 
of great value 
among antiquar- 
ians, and many of them, both Etruscan 


and Grecian, have been dug up in Italy. 
The figure represents a Grecian vase. | 
Vas'sal, AVelsh, gu &s, a young man or i 
page. The holder of a fief by fealty and 1 
service, of a feudal lord. i 

Vas'tus. In anatomy, a name given to ! 
certain muscles of the thigh. I 

Vatican. One of the hills on which 
the city of Rome is built, on tins stands 
a celebrated palace of the I’ope, that hears 
th<‘ same name, and at the foot of the , 
hill is the Cathedral of St. Peter. 

Vac'dfvillk (Fr ) A species of song, ' 
in Trench poetry, fiequentiy of a satirical 
turn, consisting of several couplets and a i 
rcfiam, intioduced into theatrical pieces 
Vai it, Ital rolto. An arched roof so | 
contrived that the stones which form it 
sustain each other. There are numerous 
kinds of vaults, named according to their ( 
furtu, as cyhndnc, surmounted, rampant, i 
tonic, spherical, annular, simple, com- i 
pound, cylindro-cyiindric, and groined 
vaults I 

\ e'aof r. The 13th month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year. 

Vfc'tis (Lat ). Synonymous with lever. 
Vldan'ta A Hindoo sect, whose phi- 
losophy is founded on the Vedas 
Wn\fl. The Hindoo sacied writings. 
VkoeFte (Fr.). A sentinel on horse- [ 
back. 

Vfer'ing. Wearing. A term in navi- 
gation for the operation to which a ship, ! 
in changing her course from one board to 1 
the other, turns her stern to windward : | 
in opposition to tacking, wherein the bow . 
is turned to the wind and the stern to lee- 
ward. 

Vig'etabli: Earth. Soil in which de- | 
cayed vegetable matter is much more pre- , 
valent lhan thp primitive earths. , 

Vfo'ftaiuk King'dom. That depart- 
ment of nature w r hieh embraces the va- 
rious organised bodies to which we indif- 
ferently give the names of vegetables and 
plants The natural history of this de- 
paitmeut is botany, whith, in its widest 
sense, embiaees the anatomy , physiology, 
chemical composition, economical uses, 
and scientific classification of plants 
Veil The hoii/ontal membrane in | 
fungi, connecting the margin of the pi- | 
lens with the stipes [ 

Vein, Lat vena. 1. In anatomy, a long 
membraneous ca.ial, w r hioh continually 
becomes wider, does not pulsate, and re- I 
turns the blood from the arteries to the 
heart. — 2. In geology and mineralogy, I 
fissures in rocks, filled up by mineral or 
metallic substances, differing from the 
rocks in which they are situated. It is in 
veins that metallic ores are commonly 
found. 

Vein-stones, or Gangers, are the mi- 
neral substances which accompany and 
often inclose the metallic ores. 

3 a 3 , 
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Vm.a'ni. See Vaionia. 

Velee la, Lat. velum, a Hail. A genus 
oi acalephes, possessing a vertical crt st 
or sail, by which they are wafted along 
the surface of the ocean. 

I Vel'lom, Fr. veltn, from Lat. velo. A 
' fine sort of parchment (q. y.) 

I Velc/c b, It. swift. In music, signifies a 

rapid manner of performing. 

Vklo'cifed*. A vehicle consisting of a 



piece of wood resting on two wheels, and 
, no constructed that an individual may 
seat himself upon it as upon horseback, 
yet so that his feet touch the ground. The 
rider propels the machine by pressing his 
I feet slightly against the ground, taking 
I care to keep his balance at the same time, 
lie may in this way travel at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. 

I Vei.o'city In dynamics, the ratio of 
the quantity of linear extension that has 
been passed over in a certain portion of 
j time , or it is the ratio of the time that 
i has been employed in moving along a de- 
I terminate extension. 

Vii'vet, Ital. lelluto, from Lat. vellus, 
hair or nap. A rich silk stuff, covered on 
the outside with a close, hne, short shag 
or nap. The same name is also given to 
I lotton stuffs manufactured in the same 
m ay. 

Ve'n a Cava. Hollow vein A large vein 
(the largest in the body), which transmits 
the blood from the extremities to the 
heart. 

Vena Poh'ta. A great vein, so named 
from its being situated at the entrance of 
the liver. It receives the blood from the 
abdominal viscera, and carries it into the 
substance of the liver. 

Yen e'er. In cabinet work, a thin piece 
of a more valuable kind of wood, for co- 
veting furniture, &c., which is made of a 
more common kind. 

Vvnitian. Appertaining to Venice. 
Venetian blind, a peculiar blind for win- 
dows, formed of slips of wood set in a 
fiame, each slip being moveable on end- 


pins, and so disposed that they may be 
made to overlap each other when ciose, 
and show a series of open spaces, for ad 
mission of air and light in the other posi- 
tion. These movements are managed 
without trouble by means of two cords. 
Venetian door, a door which is lighted at 
each side. Venetian window, & window m 
three separate apertures. Venetian chalk , 
6teatite. 

Vene'tian School. In painting, its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is colouring, 
and a consummate knowledge of chiaro 
scuro, in which all is spirit, grace, and 
faithfulness. 

Ve'nial Sin, Lat venia, forgiveness. In 
Romish theology , a sin which does not de- 
stroy sanctifying grace. 

Veni're Facias. A judicial writ, in 
law, directed to the sheriif, to cause a 
jury to come or appear in the neighbour- 
hood where a cause is brought to issue, to 
try the same- 

Vknta'tle. The visor of a helmet. 

Ven'ter (Lat.). In insects, the lower 
part of the abdomen. 

Ventila'tor. In mechanics, a maehine 
by which noxious air may be discharged 
from places where It is stagnant, as hospi- 
tals, gaols, &c., and replaced by fresh air. 

Ven tricle, from venter. A term applied 
by anatomists to the cavities of the brain 
and heart. 

Vln'tricose, Lat. ventneosus, bellied, 
venter, a belly. Distended, bellying. Ap- 
plied chiefly in botany. 

VENTRiL'oouiSM.from rentes", the belly, 
and loquor, to speak. The formation of 
the voice withm the mouth, in such a 
way as to imitate other voices than that 
which is natural to the person, and so as 
not to be seen to move the lips. This ai t 
depends on the organs of speech being 
very perfect, but requires no organisation 
different from that which is commonly 
found in man. A ventriloquist is a profes- 
sor of ventriloquism. 

Venu'e, Lat. ncinetum , neighbourhood. 

In law, the county m which an action is 
to be tried, w Inch is specified in all mate- 
rial allegations in the pleadings. 

Vevus. 1. In mythology, the goddess of ' 
beaut) and love among the Homans , the 

Greeks called her A^ohrvi- 2. In the , 

old chemistry, copper. 3. In malacology, | 

a genus of testaceous Acephala, belonging I 

to the Cardtacea. 4. In astronomy, one 

of the planets, sltuatid between the 
Farth and Mercury, and never distant i 
from the Sun more than 45°. Diameter, 
9330 miles, distance from the Kun, 
68,991,436 miles: year, 221 days and 17 j 
hours. Designated by . 

Veprk'coi. e. The 31st natural order 
of Linnd, comprehending pliant shrubs, 
as the bramble ( vepres ), ofhumble growth. | 
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Ver'atria, 1 An alkaline principle, 

Ver'atrihe. j extracted from the white 
hellebore ( Verntrum album), and some 
other plants. It is white and pulverulent, 
has no smell, but is very acrid. 

Ver'atrvw. A genus of perennial 
plants Folygnnna — Moturnn Name 
probably from *o£ at rum, ti uly black, be- 
cause the root is extiemely of that colour. 
'I he white and the black hellebore are 
European Rpecies. The hrst is much used 
in medicine. 

Wan, Lat. verbum. In grammar, a part 
of speech which expresses action, motion, 
being, suffering, or a riqmst or com- 
mand to do or forbear The verb afhrms, 
declares, asks, or commands. 

Verbas'ccm. Mullein A genusof her- 
baceous plants. Fentintdiui — M/mw/i/ma. 
Name quasi barbauitm, from its hairy 
coat There are se\en British spt ues. 

VfiibVum. A Larin viotd Mirniljimr 
“ word for word ,” used of translations. 

Vfrbe'na. Vervain An extensile ge- 
nus of herbaceous plants. Ftiiynamia — 
Angiospermia. Marne quasi hrrbi na, a dis 
tinction for all herbs used in sacred rites 
The only British species is the officinal 
vervain, formerly much used in medi- 
cine 

VnnoE-AN'riQrF.. In mineralogy, an ag- 
gregate of serpentine and white crystal- 
lised marble, irregularly mingled It 
tales a fine polish, and is much used for 
ornamental purposes 

Vi n'nit t . In lau , the answer of a Jury 
to the court on the matter of fact in any 
cause committed to their trial. 

Vfr'moris, Lat. vtrtde tens. A rust of 
copper, formed by the corrosion of the 
metal by an acid. It is chemicallj a dta- 
cetatc of copper. Poisonous 

Vm'DriHR Terre vi rt A pigment of a 
blue or blueish green colour, called Bre- 
tnengreen, from its having been first ma- 
nufactured at Bremen. Its base is copper 

Virge or the Coiai. The bounds of 
the jurisdiction of the lord-stew arc! of the 
king’s household , so named from the 
verge, or rod of office, of the marshal 

Ver'ofr, from i trga, a rod. 1. He who 
carries the mace before the bishop, d< an, 

&c. 2 An officer who carries a w hite 

wand before the justices of either bench 
in England. 

Vergi tte'. In heraldry, I. A pallet. 

2. A shield divided with pallets. 

Vin'JuicE,Fr ier,jus, the juice of green 
fruits. An acid liquor prepared from 
grapes or crabs , principally used in sauces 
and lagouts. 

Ver'mfs. Worms. The Bixth class in 
Linmeus’s arrangement of the animal 
kingdom. It comprised all those inverte- 
bral animals divided into annular sections, 
without antcniue, legs, distinct head, 
true blood, or voice. The orders are In- 


testina, Mollusea, Testacea, Zoophyta, 
and Infusoria. . 

V ermicei 'i i, Ital., from Lat. vermtruli, 
little worms. A species of wheaten paste, j 
formed into long, slender, hollow tubes i 
or threads ; used in soups. Vermicelli is ( 
the same substance as macoaroni, the only 1 
difference being that the latter is m 1 
larger tubes. It is prepared in greatest I 
pei feetion at Naples. 

Vermic'clar, Lat. vermicular is. (1.) 1 
Shaped like or having the characters of , 
a worm. (2.) Having a motion like that 1 
of a worm, as the peristaltic motion of [ 
the intestines performed by contraction I 
from above downwards*. * 

Vxr'mIfi ues, Lat. vermifugus , from I 
reruns, a worm, and fugo, to drive aw . j 
Anthelmintic medicines. > 

Vfrwii/ioh. Cinnabar. A hi sulphu- 
tet of mercury. It occurs in natuie, ns . 
an ore of quicksilver, and is prepared , 
by the chemist as a beautiful red pigment. { 
The name is Italian, setmiylso, from Lnt 
eermicults, fiom vermis, w’hieh has lain j 
applied to Hermes The nathe lil -sul 
phuret of mercury is commonly called 
cinnabar , and the factitious sernnlton. 1 

Vir'min. Quadrupeds, reptiles, worms, 
or insects, which are injurious to culti- I 
vators. 

Virna'tion, from ter, the spring. A 
term in botany tor the manner in whieli 
the leaves are folded or wrapped up, and 
expanded m the spring. 

Vkr'nier. A graduated index, which 
subdivides the smallest division of nnv 
scale with greater accuracy than can be | 
obtained by simple estimation of a frac- 
tional part, as indicated by a pointer. It 
is the same as the uonmus, and named 
vernier, from the inventor. 

Vfr'ritcose, Lat. verrucosus, full of 
warts • verruca, a wart. Applied in natu- 
ral history. 

VFRfirn Sine (of an are). The portion 
of the diameter of the are intercepted be- 
tween the sine and the commencement of 
the arc. See Sine. 

Verst. A Russian measure of length, 
equal to 3500 feet or 1106^ yards. | 

Virt, Fr. green. In hesaldry, one of I 
the tinctures emplojed in blazonry. 

ViR'TruuA, from to to, to turn. 1 A 
joint of the spine oi back bone of an am 

mal. 2. In the plural, vertebra- , the 

term is often used to designate the whob* | 
spine. j 

Verie'bbata, Lat. vertebra. A pri- 1 
mary division of the animal kingdom, in- 
cluding animals having n vertebral co- i 
lunm connected to the brain. 

Verte'brate, Lat. sertebratus. Having 
an osseous spinal column. 

Ver'tical Perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon. In astronomy, the verti- , 
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cal point is that point immediately over 
the head of the observer : it is the zenith. 
The vertical circle is a great circle passing 
through the zenith and nadir. The meri- 
dian of any place is a vertical circle, and 
these vertical circles are termed azimuths. 
The prime vertical is likewise a great 
circle of the sphere, perpendicular to the 
horizon, and passing through llie zenith 
and the east and west points In perspec- 
tive, the vertical plane is a plane perpen- 
dicular to the geometrical plane, passing 
through the eye and cutting the perspec- 
tive plane at right angles. 

VERTicr.t/Lca. A ring for organs of any 
kind placed round a stem upon the same 
plane, called also a whorl. 

Ver'ticil, Lnt. verticilhim. A whorl. 
The botanical name of a species of inflo- 
rescence in which the flowers surround 
the stem in a sort of ring 

Vbbticit.la'tx. The 42nd of the Lin- 
nsran natural orders of plants, including 
those whoso flowers grow in the form of 
a whorl { verttctllus ) round the main stem, 
as the mint. 

Verticii/latk, Lat. verticillatus, 
whorled. Growing in rings or whorls. See 
Verticil. 

Vesa'nIjE, Lnt. pi. of t'esania, madness. 
An order of diseases in the class Neurosis , 
comprising those in which the judgment 
is impaired, without coma or pyrexia. 

Ves'icatohv, Lat. vesicatorms. Having 
the property when applied to the skin of 
raising a bladder (vesica), by causing a 
fluid to collect between the cuticle and 
cutis: blistering. 

Vrs'icLE, Lat. reticula, dim. of vesica, a 
hludder. An elevation of the cuticle of 
an organised body, like a little bladder. 

VEs'm.a wasp A genus of hymenop- 
torous insects, belonging to the family 
Diloptera, Cuv. Koine of the v esparto* 
form communities, composed of three 
e >rts of individuals, males, females, and 
neuters , the females and neuters are 
armed with an extremely powerful and 
venomous sting. All the larva* and 
nymphs which cannot complete their 
metamorphosis before tin* month of No- 
x ember, an* put to death and dragged 
fiom their cells by the neuters or la 
bourers. These last perish along with the 
males on the approaeh of winter. Some 
of the females survive, and become the 
founders of new colonies. Wasps feed on 
insects, viands of various sorts fruit, &o 
Their habitations differ according to the 
species. 

Ves'fkr. Hesperus. The evening star. 
The planet Venus when eastward of the 
sun, and con equently setting after him. 

VES'rERs. In the Romish church, that 
part of the service which is rehearsed m 
the afternoon, answering to our evening 
prayers. 


Vespf.rtil'io. The bat. A genus of 
mammalia* order Camaria: family Chei- 
roptera. The arms, forearms, and fingers 
of the bats are excessively lengthened 
forming, with the membrane that oecu 
pies their intervals, true wings, possess- 
ing even a greater extent of surface than 
those of birds, and consequently enabling 
the animal to fly very high, and with 
great rapidity. The genus is numerous, 
and offers many subdivisions, as Pleropus, 
Uris , of which there are numerous spe- 
cies, found throughout the south of Asia; 
Molossus, Noctilto, Vain pirns, &c.,&c., dis- 
tinguished by the absence or presence of 
a tail, &c. 

Yes' r a. 1 In mythology, a goddess of 
fire among the Romans, the daughter of 
llhea and Saturn, and sister of Ceres and 

Juno 2. In astronomy, a small planet, 

discovered by Hr. Gibers, in 1807. It re- 
volves round the sun in 3 years and Gfi 
days, and has the appearance of a star of 
the eighth magnitude. 

Vi s'tal Virgins. The six virgin priest- 
esses of the goddess Vesta. 

Vrs'TiiuaE, Lat. restibulum. 1. A porch 
2 In anatomy, a cavity of the inter- 
nal oar, between the cochlea aud semi- 
circular canals. 

Vest'munts, or Ventures. Articles of 
dress or ornament worn by Roman Ca- 
tholic priests during divine service. 

Ves'trv, Lat. vestiarium. 1. A room 
appendant to a church, in which the 
sacerdotal garments and consecrated 

things are reposited. 2. A parochial 

assembly, commonly convened in the 
vestry. 

Vt:'rrRAN, Lat. vetus, old. An ancient 
Roman soldier, who had passed the legal 
age of military service, forty-six, — or, in 
later times, who have served in twenty- 
five campaigns. 

Vh'ro. I forbid : a prohibition. The 
sovereign 1ms a veto upon every act of 
parliament. The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland passed a veto art, 
by virtue of which they pretend to have 
given power to congregations to prohibit 
the introduction of ministers presented 
by patrons. It has, however, been found 
that the assembly had no power to make 
such an act. 

Vkx'iu, Lat. vexillum. A standard ap- 
plied to designate the upper lurge petal 
of a papilionaceous flower. 

Vkmi.la'rii. Veteran troops in the 
Roman army. 

Vkxil'it'm, or Stan'dard. In botany, 
the upper petal of a papilionaceous 
corolla. 

Vi'able. A term adopted from the 
French, to signify that the organisation 
of a foetus is sufficiently developed to 
, sustain independent life. 

Vi'aucct, from t>»o, a way, and dttco, to 
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lead. A structure made for convoying a 
carriage-way from one road to another, 
either by perforating through hills, b) 
levelling uneven ground, by a series of 
tyehes, or by raising mounds, &e., &c. 

Vi'a Lac'tea. The milky-way. 

Viat'icum (Lat.). Perquisites for a 
Journey. In ecclesiastics, the sacrament 
given to a djing person. 

Vibra'tion (from vtbro). Reciprocal 
undulation. In mechanics , a regular re- 
ciprocal motion of any body, such as a 
pendulum, occasioned by the force of 
gravity. In music, the undulation of 
any body by which sound is produced 

Vib'rio. The name given by Mttllcr 
to a genus of Infusoria, of the order 
Homogenea. The body is round and slen- 
der, like a bit of thread The vinegar 
, and paste eels arc examples, 
i Vibbis'sa (Lat ). A « hisker. In mam- 
I malogy, the stiff bristles which grow from 
[ the upper lip, and other parts of the 
| head. 

Vic'ar, Lat. vicarius. A substitute ■ 
the incumbent of a benefice. 

Vice. 1. Lat. vice, in the turn or place 
of. A term used in composition to desig- 
nate one qui vicem gent, who acts in the 
place of another, as viceroy, a governor 
of a country who rules in the name of 

the king (rot) with regal authoritj 

2. Dut. vijs A small iron press, with 
screws, used by workmen for holding an 
article, while it is being filed, &c. 



I Vi'ce Ver'sa. A Latin idiomatic phrase, 
I signifying on the contrary. 

{ V it i a. The vetch . an extensive genus 
i of papilionaceous plants. DiatUlphui — 
| Vecandria. Name from tanrto, to bind. 

'there are seven native species, among 
] which are the common vetch, or tare, 
) hut the pea vetch is a native of Germany , 
and the garden-bean, which is also a 
I species, is a native of Egypt. 

I Vinti/icLT Viz. A Latin word sig- 
! nifying to wit , that is ; namely. 

I ' V iEi.Lt/ A musical instrument, the 

tones of which are produced by friction 
of a wheel, iwting the part of a bow, 
against the strings, which are pri ssed by 


the fingers or keys. It has two string* 
which always sound like the drones of a 
bagpipe, and is familiarly named in con- 
sequence Hurdy-gurdy. 

Vi'gii,, Lat. vigilium, a watch. An 
ecclesiastical usage on the eve of a feast- 
day. 

Vignette', Fr from vigne , a vine. An 
ornament placed at the beginning of a 
book, preface, dedication, &c. : a head- 
piece. 

V iooro'so, It. vigorous. In music, sig- 
nifies that a movement is to be performed 
with strength and firmness 

Vil'ea (Latin). 1. A country Beat, or a 

farm of superior character. 2 The 

statute of Exeter, 14 Edward I., mentions 
entire tills, demi-vills, and hamlets. In 
this sense the term is a contraction of 
village, a small assemblage of houses, not 
sufficient to make a town. 

Vii/laoe, or Viix, Lat villa, a country 
house In law, a subdivision of a parish ; 
a whole parish ; a manor ; most com- 
monly, the out- part of a parish, being a 
few houses separated from the rest. 

Vn'tFNAoE. A tenure of lands by base 
services The ancient ulletns were of 
two sorts, those annexed to the manor, 
and villeins m gross, who were annexed 
to the persons of their lords, and trans- 
ferable from one lord to another. 

Vn.i o'se, i Lat vtllosus, shaggy. Ap- 

Vu'tors, ) plied in anatomy to a velvet- 
like arrangement of fibres or vessels, as 
the villose coat of the intestines , and m 
geology and botany to parts covered with 
a shaggy pubescence. 

Vii/lus. In botany, a species of hairy 
pubescence of plants 

Vi'men. In botany, a slender and flexi- 
ble twig rtro, to bind. 

ViN'eutrK (Latin) A bond or band. 
Tn algebra, a character in the form of a 
line or stroke drawn over an expression, 
when compounded of several letters or 
quant ities, in order to connect them , 
thus, a -i b x shows that the sum of 
a and b is to be multiplied by r The ex- 
pression is more neatly written (a + b) x. 

Vine. In botany, see Vins and Hryonia. 

Vin'foar, from kin, wine, and aiyre* 
sour Dilute and impure acetic acid (q v.), 
formerly prepared on'y from wine , now 
from an infusion of malt. 

Vi'sots Frr.MTNTATToN. Under this 
name is comprehended every species of 
fermentation which terminates in the for- 
mation of an intoxicating liquid. 

Vi'ol, Ital viola. A musical instrument 
of the same form as the violin, but larger, 
and having six strings. It is played also 
with a bow. 

Vi'ola. Violet. A very extensive class 
of campanaccous plants Peatandria— 
Monogyma. Named from lev, because it 
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was first found in Ionia. There arc seven before its displacement ; and the line Pm 
indigenous species, of which the sweet- intercepted between the foot of the per- 
scented violet, with its seven or eight pendicular m, and the point P, be called 
vaiietieB, is the greatest favourite. The the virtual velocity of the force P ; then, 
pansy or heart’s ease is also well known, each force of the system being multiplied 

2. In music, a viola is a tenor violin. by its virtual velocity, similarly taken, the 

Viola'ceous, Lat nolaceus. An epithet sum of these products in respect to tne 
designating a bluish purple colour like points of application which are made by 
that of the violet. the displacement of the system to move 

Vi'oiei. 1. In botany, sccViota 2. towaute the direction of the forces im- 

Violet colour. A mixture of red and blue, pressed upon them, shall be equal to the 
Vioj'in. A common musical instrument, sum of those taken in respect to those 
less than the viol. points which are made to move from that 

VioLowr ei/lo. The Italian name of our direction. This very important principle 

fifth violin, which comes between the is called that of virtual velocities. 3. 

viola dt bracno (arm viol) and the double In optics, the point from which rays, hav- 
bass, both as to tone and size The notes ingbeen rendered divergent by reflection 
for the violoncello are written on the F or refraction, appear to issue 
or bass clef, and it generally accompanies Virtuo'so, (Ital.). A man skilled in 
the double bass. matters of antique curiosity , fine arts, &c. 

V ioi/one (Ital.). The English double Wans. A poison. The term applies 
bass viol, the largest musical instrument in pathology, to designate the matter of a 
played with a bow. It is principally used disease capable of producing that disease 
to sustain the harmony. in a healthy individual by inoculation 

Vi'pera, Viper. A genus of true ser- or absorption, 
pent* (setpentia). There are several spe- Vis. A Latin word for power. Vis a 
cies. The minute viper (V. brachyura, tergo, amoving power acting from behind. 
Cuv.), is celebrated for the intensity of Vis vita, the vital power or energy. Vis 
its poison, and is truly one of the most inertia, the power of inertness ; the force 
terrible of the genus. The Asp of Egypt, or with which matter resists change of 
Cleopatra’s asp, (the Coluber nqja, Lin.), place. Ft * insita, innate force essential 
w as held in great veneration by the Egyp- to the natural Btate of a body, 
tians. The jugglers, by pressing on the Vis'cera, Lat. pi. of viscus. In anatomy, 
nape of the neck with the finger, throw it the organs contained in any of the three 
into a kind of catalepsy, which renders it k r ^at cavities, especially the thorax and 
stiff, or turns it into a rod, as they term it. abdomen. 

Vin'c.o. Virgin. The sixth sign of the Vis'count, Lat. rtcecomcs. In heraldry, 
zodiac. a title of nobility next to earl. In la w, a 

Vik'tual. 1. A term signifying poten- sheriff. 
tial, and understood of something which Vis'lum. The mistletoe- A genus of 
acts by a secret invisible cause, in oppo- parasitical plants. Dioccia—Tetrandria. 
sition to what is sensible and palpable Name from ifa or 0ur%os, the fruit of the 

2. In mechanics, if any number of V. album, found in Britain. The V. quer- 

forces applied to the different parts of a emus was held in high esteem by the 
system be in equilibnum r llruids See Mistletoe. 

and these points admit of J Visii'nu. In Hindu Theology, the second 

displacement, the circum- /? person of the Trinity, 

stances of their mutual re- f\ Vts'nm, from visits The function which 

lation and dependance re- / 1 enables us to perceive the magnitude, 

maining unaltered, and fur- j j figure, colour, distance, &c., of bodies, 

ther, if the nature of the / / The organs which compose the apparatus 

system, and the forces ap- / j of vision enter into action under the in- 

pliedtoit, be such that the / j fluence of the particular excitant which 
points of application being J j we call light, generally regarded as an 
thus altered according to J J excessively subtle fluid, emanating from 

certain conditions, the equi- / j bodies denominated luminous, as the sun, 

librium remains ; then there "p/- J m fixed stars, bodies in a state of ignition, &c. 

exists the following re- 4T V is'tjal. In perspective, the visual point 

markable relation between A aT is that in the horizontal line in which all 
the forces and the distances ^ A the ocular rays unite. Visual rays are 

through which these points * then imagined to come from the object to 

of application have been the eye. 

made to move. If from either extremity Vi'tal Ves'sels. Applied by Schultz to 
F of the line F P' representing the er- certain vessels in plants, especially near 
eeeding small displacement of any point the surface, conveying latex, which he 
of application I», a perpendicular Fm he calls a vital fluid. Also, the milk- vessels 
drawn from the direction F,of the force of spurges. 
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VitiliW Veal #kin: from vitulus, a 
calf. In nosology, leprosy: a cutaneous 
disease in which the skin has a white and 
glistening appearance, like the liesli of a 
calf. 

Vj'tib. The vine: a genus of hodera- 
ceous plants Rentandna — dlonoyyma 
The species cultivated for the Rake of its 
fruit ( grapes ) is the V. vmtfeta, which 
appears to have a very wide geographical 
d. trihution. 

Vit'reo-elfc'tric. Exhibiting positive 
electricity, such as is exhibited by rub- 
bing glass. 

Vii'reous Electri'citt. See Electri- 
city, Positive, and Negative. 

Vitrifac'tion, 1 from vttrum, glass, 

'Vitriiica'tion , j and fano, to make. 
Conversion of a substance into glass by 
the aid of heat. 

Vit'riol. Oil of vitriol. Sulphuric acid 
lilue vitriol or Homan vitriol is sulphate of 
copper , green vitriol is sulphate of iron , 
red 1 1 trial sulphate of cobalt , w kite vitriol 
is sulphate of zinc; sweet spirit of vitriol is 
sulphuric ether 

Vit'riolated Al'kali. Sulphate of pot- 
ash. 

Vitriol'ic Acid. Sulphuric acid. 

Vtt'ta. In numnmal u s, the diadem on 
a medal. 

Viva'ck, Ital. lively. In music, denotes 
a lively manner of performing. 

Vi'va Vo'ce. lly word of mouth. 

Vivir'ra. The Civet- a genus of digi- 
tigrade and carnivorous mammalia. The 
genus was established by LinnC, but is 
now subdivided: Viverra, Cuv , compre- 
hending the true civets, the civet of Africa 
and the zibet of India; Genelta, Cuv., 
comprising the genets; Paradoxttrus,¥r. 
Cuv., formed on the pougounC of India; 
Mangusta,Ou\.,ot 2 Ieipestes, 111 ,to which 
belongs the ichneumon of the ancients , 
Ryzeena, 111., comprising the Burikates, 
and Crossarchus, Fr. Cuv., allied to the 
surikates. 

Vi'ves. A disease of horses and some 
other animals, seated In the glands under 
the ear, where a tumour is formed, which 
sometimes suppurates. 

Vivip'arods, 1 1. In zoology, an animal 

Vivip'Aaoe. / which brings forth its 
young alive and perfect, is termed vivi- 
parous, in distinction to one which is ovi- 
parous or lays eggs. 2. In botany, vivi- 

parous is applied to stems or stalks which 
produce bulbs that are capable of vegeta- 
tion. 

Vix'en. Fixen. The cub of a fox. 

Viz. A contraction of videlicet (q. v.). 

Viz'ier, Ar. wazhdra, to support. The 
chief minister of the Turkish empire. 

Voca'tion, Lat. voco, I call. In theology , 
the call of the Holy Spirit, by which 
persons are believed to be initiated into 
the clerical order. 


Voc'atiy i: Case. In grammar, the caso 
used in calling, relating, &c. 

Voire Dire, Fr., corrupted from vrat 
dire, to speak truth. In law, an objection 
to the competency of a witness, in a trial 
at common law, could only be taken ac- 
cording to tlie ancient practice, on a pie- 
liminary examination, in which the w-it- 
ness W'as sworn to speak the truth, and 
then examined respecting 1ns interest in 
the cause at issue. 

Vo'lant. Flying. Applied In heraldry 
to a bird drawn with the wings spread. 

Voi/atile, Lat. rolatihs, flying , volo, to 
fly. In chemistry, substances, the parti- 
cles of w'liich have a tendency to evapor- 
atc, or diffuse themselves through the air, 
at ordinary temperatures, are called vola 
tile substances, as ammonia, ether, and 
essential oils. 

Voi.ca'no, Ital. from Vulcan. An open- 
ing in the earth’s surface, whence issue 
vapour, smoke, flame, stones, lava, and 
other products, ejected by internal Are. 
Much arc Etna and Vesuvius in Hicily and 
Italy, and lleela in Iceland Volcanoes 
are perhaps to be regarded in the light of 
safety-valves. 

Vo'lens No'lenb. Willing or not will- 
ing. 

Vol'ta. In Italian music, denotes that 
the part is to he repeated. 

Vol'ta elk/tric- Lnim ction. The elec- 
tricity induced by a proximate electric 
current. 

Voiia'ic. Galvanic (q. v.). The voltaic 
pile, a column formed by successive pairs 
of metallic discs, as copper and zinc, or 
silver and zinc, with moistened cloth be- 
tween each contiguous pair. Voltaic bat- 
tery, see Galvan k Battery. 

Vol'taism. Galvanism Is sometimes so 
called, from Volta, whose experiments so 
successfully conduced to establish this de- 
partment of science. 

Voltame'ter, from volt a, and fAir(o* t 
measure. An instrument contrived by 
Mr. Faraday, for measuring the amount 
of electricity passing in a current through 
it. It consists of two platinum plates, 
immersed in water acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid, and the quantity of the mixed 
gases (oxygen and hydrogen) evolved, 
that is the quantity of water decomposed, 
is a measure of the current. In the 
smaller forms of the instrument the gases 
are received in a graduated glass tube, if 
the instrument be of a larger form, they 
are conveyed to a separate vessel, gradu- 
ated, as in the case of the tub®, to indicate 
the quantity. 

Vol'tatyivb. See Electrotype. 

Vol'ti su'bito, in Italian music , is a di- 
rection to turn over the leaf quickly. 

Voi/uble, Lat. volulnlis. Easy to be 
rolled, twining. Applied to steins of 
plants which twine round other plants. 
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Voi/om r 1. The apparent space occu- 
pied by a body : bulk. 2. A book. 

Vol'untart. Relating to the will. 
Some of the animal functions ure volun- 
tary, or dependent on the will , others are 
involuntary, or independent of the will. 
In music, an extemporary performance on 
the organ. 

Vold'ta. A genus of Gasteropoda. 
Order Pccttntbranchiata ; family Bucci- 
notda. The genus was established by Lin- 
na>us. From it Brugueir first separated 
Oliva, and the remainder was afterwards 
separated into five genera by Lamarck ; 
they are Volvaria, Valuta, Marginella, 
Mitra, and Canellaria. 

Vol'ute, from volvo, to roll. In archi- 
tecture, a spiral scroll, which forms the 
principal characteristic of the Ionic and 
composite capitals. 

Vol'va , for valva. In botany, the cur- 
tain, wrapper, or covering of the fungus 
tribe of plants. It is of a membraneous 
texture, conceals the parts of fructifica- 
tion, and in due time bursts forth and 
forms a ring upon the stalk. 

Vol'vox . A genus of globular animalcules. 
To the presence of some of the species 
stagnant waters owe their green colour. 

Vol'vulcb, Lat., from tel to, to roll up. 
Convolution. A term in medicine syno- 
nymous with iliac passion. Applied to a 
vomiting of bilious and fecal matter, in 
consequence of obstruction of the intesti- 
nal canal. 

Yo'mer, Lat. for ploughshare. The name 
given by anatomists to the slender thin 
hone which separates the nostrils from 
each other. 

Vowito'ria, Lat., from vomo. In on- 
eient architecture, the openings of gates, 
and doors of the theatres, and amphithe- 
atres, which give ingress and egress to 
the public. 

Voh'tex, Lat., from verto. An eddy or 
whirlpool; a body of water running ra- 
pidly round, and concave within the 
circle of motion, towards the centre. 
Also a whirlwind. In the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, a system or collection of particles 
of matter, moving the same way, and 
round the same axis. 

Vorticel', 1 A microscopic animal- 

Vorticex/la. J cule, which derives its 
name from its being provided with vibra- 
tile organs, by the rotatory action of which 
they produce around them little whirl- 
pools, into which are drawn any particles 
of food within reach. 

Vo'tive Medals. In numismatics, such 
medals as were struck in grateful comme- 
moration of some auspicious event. Votive 
medals of several of the Roman emperors 
are still preserved. 

Vouch'eh. In law, (1.) a witness ; (2.) 
one called in to make good his warranty 
o' title : more correctly a vouchee ; (3.) a 


document which serves to vouch the truth 
of accounts ; (4.) the tenant in a writ of j 
right ; sometimes written vouchor. | 

Vousso'irh In architect ure, vault-stones, 
orthose which immediately form the arch 
of a bridge, vault, &c., and are cut some- 
what in the shape of a truncated pyramid . 
Their undersides form the intrados or 
soffit. Tho middle voussoir is called the 
keystone. 

Vow'el. In grammar, a letter which 
can be uttered by itself, as, a, e, i, o, u. 

Vul'can. In Latin mythology, the god of 
fire, and the divinity who presided over 
the working of metals, answering to the 
Hephaestus of the Greeks. He was the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, and the husband 
of Venus. In sculpture, he is represented 
as bearded, with a hammer and pincers, 
and a pointed cap, but not lame as the 
poets describe him. 

VulcanTc The'ort, of the earth. See 
Plutonic Theort. 

Vdl'qate. An ancient translation of 
the Bible, rendered almost verbatim from 
the Septuagint, for the use of the Latins, 
soon after their conversion to Christi- 
anity. It is called also the Old Italic, or 
Vulgar Latin Bible, and is the only ver- 
sion acknowledged to be authentic by the 
Church of Rome. j 

Vul'pes (Lat.), a fox. A subgeneric 1 
name, distinguishing the foxes from the j 
dogs and jackals. See Cams. 

Vut/tur (Latin), a vulture. A genus j 
of aecipitrine birds, placed among the 
Diurnal by Cuvier. The vultures are a 
cowardly genus, feeding oftener on car- 
rion than living prey. Their strength and 
their talons do not correspond in power 
with their size, and they must make more 
use of their beak than their claws. The 
most known species are the Condor of 
South America, famous for exaggerated 
reports of its size, though it is really the 
largest flying animal; the Turkey-buz- 
zard; the Urubu, or Carrion Crow; and 
the Laemmergeyer, which last is the 
largest bird of prey on the eastern con- 
tinent. 

w. 

W, a letter found only in the alphabets 
of modem languages. It is formed of the 
letter V doubled, and is identical with U 
in the Latin, and in the early form of the 
English language. When it commences 
a syllable it is a consonant, and a vowel 
in all other positions. 

Wacke'. A massive mineral, interme- 
diate between indurate clay and basalt, 
and included among the trap-rocks. The 
wacki of the Germans, from whom we 
have borrowed the term, is a soft earth 
variety of basalt. 

Wad, 1A provincial name of plum- 

Wadd. j bago, in Cumberland, and of 
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an ore of manganese in Derbyshire and 
Devonshire, consisting ot peroxide of the 
metal associated with oxide of iron. 
Sometimes called Black- wadd. 

W iA'mxo. In manufactures , a soft 
spongy web, made with a fleece of cotton 
prepared by the carding-machine, for 
lining various parts of ladies’ dresses, &c. 

Wooers. In ornithology, the Engtish 
name of the &rallatores,an order of birds 
remarkable for the length of their legs 
from the lower extremity of the tibia 
downwards. By this they are adapted 
for wading in the margins of rivers, low 
shores, and marshy places. 

WAD'sETT,from Sax. waed, a pledge. In 
Scotch law, a species of mortgage of pro- 
perty , for the recovery of money borrowed. 

Wi'asa. In late, the wager of battle or 
battel , was a mode of trial by single com- 
bat, where, in appeals of felony, the 
appellee might fight with the appel- 
lant, to prove his innocence. This relic 
of barbarism has only been recently abo 
iished. The wager of law is an offer, on 
the part of the defendant, in an action of 
debt by simple ''ontruct, to take an oath 
in court, in presence of eleven com 
purgators, that he owes the plaintiff 
nothing in the manner and form he has 
declared. 

Wag'tail. A beautiful small bird which 
frequents the margins of ponds and water- 
courses, and takes its name from its con- 
tinually elevating and depressing the tail. 
The Wagtails constitute the sub genus 
Motacilla, Cuv., of the genus Motacilla, 
Lin. See Motacilla. 

Wauabees'. A Mussulman sect founded 
by Abd-el-Wahab, a learned Arabian. 

Waifs. Bona wanata. Goods stolen 
and thrown away by the thief in his 
flight, on which event they belong to the 
crown. The term now comprises all goods 
found of which the owner is not known. 

Wain, Sax. warn. A waggon. In as- 
tronomy, a constellation , Charles’ wain. 

Wain'scot. In carpentry, the inner 
wooden lining of a wall, generally in 
panels. The wood originally used in this 
i work was a foreign oak known by the 
name of wagescote, and hence the name by 
degrees came to be corrupted and aoplied 
to the work itself. 

W aist. In ship-building, the space be- 
tween the quarter-deck and forecastle. 

Waits. These were formerly attend- 
ant musicians on great personages, may- 
ors, and bodies corporate, generally fur- 
nished with appropriate dresses. They 
have fallen from their high estate, and 
sunk into itinerant musicians, who, in 
their nocturnal perambulations, give no- 
tice of the approach of Christmas. 

Waiv'er. A term in law, signifying 
that a person declines or refuses to ac- 
cept or to avail himself of something. 


Wake. Thetraik which a ship in mo- 
tion leaves in the water 

Walben'ses a religious sect named 
from l’eter Waldo, who attempted to 
effect a reform in doctrinal matters about 
the yeai 11 SO They still exist ns a church, 
notwithstanding many severe persecu- 
tions , are strictly Culvimstic , adhere to 
the Presbyterian form of church go\ em- 
inent, and have given the right hand of 
fellowship to the new dissenting church 
of Scotland 

Wai es. In ship building, an assemblage 
of strong planks oxti nding along a ship’s 
side, serving to reinforce the decks, and 
forming the curves of the vessel. See 
Chun W ufs 

Wai/ierit* The name given by 
Cleaveland to a variety of elaj found in 
compact masses about the size ot a nut, 
white and opaque, or yellow and trails- J 
lucent 

Wall-Eve. An opacity of the cornea 1 
of the eye. , 

W all-plates. In carpentry, pieces of i 
timber which are so placed as to form the 
supports to tho roof of a building. 

Wal'rijs, from Ger. wall, and row, a 
horse The morse or sea-horse. See Thi- 

CHE( HCS. 

Waltz. A modern dance and tune, the 
measure of whose music is triple’ three 
quavers to a bar. The waltz is the national 
German dance. Waltz , says Hamilton , is 
the name of a riotous and indecent Ger- 
man dance, derived from wallzen, to roll, 
wallow, or welter in the mud, dirt or mire. 

W am'pum. A sort of broad belt formed 
of strings of shells, and worn as an orna- 
ment or girdle by the North American 
Indians. This name has also been given 
to the interior parts of the clam shPll, 
formerly used as money among them. The 
native name is wampampeague or wam- 
pumpeague. 

Wanghees'. Japan canes. Canes im- 
ported from China. 

Wap'entaxk. A territorial division in 
Yorkshire. The name was applied by the 
Danish inhabitants, and is derived from 
wapm, a weapon. 

War'bi es. In farriery, small hard tu- 
mours on the backs of horses, occasioned 
by the heat of the saddle in travelling, or 
by the uneasiness of its situation. 

Ward'-motb. A court in each ward of 
the city of London, having the power to 
present defaults in matters of police, &c. 

Warmth. In painting, a tone of co- 
lour arising from the use of colours ex- 
pressive of heat 

Warp. 1. In manufactures, the thread 
extended lengthways on the loom, across 
which the woof is passed by means of a 

shuttle. 2. in naval affairs, signifying 

rope laid out for the purpose of moving a 
ship. 

t « 
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War'fino, Fr. gucrpier. 1. A mode of 
increasing the fertility of land on the 
banks of rivers liable to overflow, by 
allowing them to deposit their mud, 
culled warp, upon the surface overflown. 
2. In architecture, see Gasi'inu. 

AVu'iladu'. 1. In law , a writ confer- 
ring some right or authority. 2. A 

writ giving an officer of justice the power 
of caption. 

War'rant Officers, in the navy, are 
the gunner, the boatswain, and car- 
penter. 

War'ranty, In common law, signifies 
a promise made in a deed by one man to 
another, for himself and his heirs, lor the 
enjoying of anything agreed on between 
them. 

Wak'ren. In law, a franchise next in 
degree to a park. A forest is the highest 
in dignity, and comprehends a ehuse, a 
park, and a free warren 

Wash. In distillation, a name by which 
wort is distinguished. 

Wash'er. In mechanics, an iron ring 
interposed between the surface of wood, 
&c. and the head or nut of a bolt to pro- 
tect the wood from damage during the 
process of screwing up. 

Wasp. In entomology. See Vespa. 

Waste Weir (of a canal). A cut con- 
structed through the side for carrying off 
surplus water. 

Watch. 1 . A well-known machine for 

measuring time. 2. The portion of a 

ship’s crew on duty at a time. 

Wa'ter. fcsir Isaac Newton defines 
water, when pure, to be a very fluid salt, 
volatile and void of taste and smell. 
Modern chemists regard it as an oxide of 
hydrogen, being a compound of oxygen 
and hydrogen in the proportion by weight 
of eight of the former to one of the latter. 
Mineral waters are those impregnated 
with foreign substances, as sulphuretted 
hydrogen and various salts. 

Water-bail'iff. An officer in port 
towns, whose business in general i8 the 
searching of ships. 

Water-clock. In mechanics, see Clep- 
sydra. 

Watbr-col'ours. In painting, are those 
which are diluted with gum water only, 
in contradistinction to oil colours. When 
water colours only are used, it is limning, 
When oil colours, painting. 

Water of Crvstalliza'tion. In che- 
mistry, the proportion of water necessary 
to retain certain salts in a crystalline form. 

Water-line (of a ship). A horizontal 
line, supposed to be drawn above the 
ship’s bottom, at the surface of the water. 
This line alters according to the depth of 
water necessary to float the vessel. 

Water- loo'oed. In nautical language, 
a vessel is said to be water-logged, when, 
by leaking and receiving a great quantity 


of water into her hold, she has become so 
heavy as not to be manageable by the 
helm, but is tossed about like a log by the 
waves. 

Water-mea'dows. Meadows on low flat 
grounds, capable of being fertilised by the 
overflowing of neighbouring sti earns. 

AVatku-mh'on. In botany, the Cucur- 
bita citrullus and its fruit, which is highly 
valued in hot countries, where it grows 
to great perfection. 

Water-or'deal. In old law, a sort of 
trial of persons accused of crimes, espe- 
cially witchcraft. The person was thrown 
into the water, and if he floated he was 
adjudged guilty, hut if he sank he was 
drowned and declared innocent. 

Water-stout. At seat, a vertical column 
of water, raised from the surface of the 
sea and driven furiously by the wind. 

W ater-rta'tion (on a railway). A small 
reservoir of water connected with a well, 
from which tanks may be replenished. 

Water-ta'mle. In building, a string 
course, moulding, or other projection, 
placed to carry off water. 

Wa'ter- way. In a ship’s deck, a piece 
of timber, forming a channel for conduct- 
ing water to the scuppers. 

Wa'ter-wuell. Awheel moved by wa- 
ter. There are four distinct sorts of water- 
wheels: the undershot, the overshot, the 
breast wheel, and the horizontal wheel. The 
water acts vertically on the three first 
Borts, and horizontally on the last, which 
is very inferior and little employed. The 
“Barker’s Mill” is also a description of 
water-wheel, much improved of late by 
Mr. Whitelaw, of Greenock. 

Wa'ter-winos. The walls erected on 
the banks of a river, next bridges, to se- 
cure the foundations from the action of 
the current. 

Wa'ter- works. The name applied to 
all descriptions of woi ks employed for rais- 
ing or sustaining water, as water-mills, 
wheels, sluices, and various other hy- 
draulic works, but it is not generally 
understood at the present time to refer 
to any other than works erected for the 
purpose of supplying cities and towns 
with water for the daily use of the inha- 
bitants. 

Wat'tlb. 1. The fleshy excrescence 
which grows under the rhroat of some 
fowls, as the turkey, and also of some 

fishes. 2. A twig ; and hence a texture 

wrought with twigs. 

Waved. 1. In heraldry, an indented 
outline, indicating honours originally ac- 
quired at sea. 2. In natural history, 

variegated : undulated. 

Wa'vellite. A rare mineral, first dis- 
covered in Devonshire by Dr. Wnvell. It 
is sometimes pure white, sometimes 
tinged with green, or yellow; lustre 
silky. It is strictly a hydrate of alu- 
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mina, with sometimes a trace of iron, 
silica, &c. 

Wav, Germ, wnehs. 1. The substance 
which forms the cells of bees 12. Mine- 

ral ttru is a solid brown substance, of 
various shades, and fusible like bees 
wax. ('audios are made of it in the 
Levant. 

V\ ay. The sea term for the progress 
of a ship. 

W iys ant> Means. In parliament , 
when a supply has been voted and the 
quantum determined, the House of Com- 
mons resolve themselves into a com- 
mittee to consider the ways and means to 
raise the supply voted. 

Weald-c i.ay. A tenacious blue* clay, 
containing subordinate beds of sandstone 
and shelly limestone, with layers of sep- 
taria of argillaceous ironstone. It forms 
the subsoil of the wealds of Sussex and 
Kent, and separates the Shanklin sand 
from the central mass of the Hastings 
beds. 

Wkal'den Stra'ta. These comprehend 
the Weald-clay, the Hastings sands, and 
the I’urbeek beds, or Ashburnham beds. 

Wear. To turn a ship round with her 
stern to the wind. 

Wkath'er. The sea term for that side 
on which the wind blows. To weather, 
is to pass to windward of an object. 

Wkath'er Hoard'ino. Feather-edged 
hoarding, nailed upright, the hoards lap- 
ping over eneh other to keep out ruin, &e. 

Wfath'ru gaok. In navigation, when 
a ship is to windward of another, she is 
said to have the weather -gage of hei. 

Weav ing. The aet of forming eloth 
in a loom by the intertexture of threads. 

Wedge. In mechanics, a simple ma- 
ehine, which maybe con- 
sidered a modification of 
the inclined plane, dif- 
fering only in this, that 
the body to be moved is 
drawn along the surface 
of the plane , but in the 
wedge, the plane is made 
to move by percussion 
beneath the body to be 
raised, or between the 
surfaces to be separa- 
ted. 

W edn't sd a y , Sax. Wodensdasg , Woden’s 
day. See Woden. 

Wek'vil. In entomology, a small ani- 
mal of the beetle tribe, rather larger than 
a louse, and very destructive in com 
magazines. See Ct'Rcruo. 

Weft. The yarn or threads which 
run from selvage to selvage in a web. 

Weigh. To take the anchor off the 
ground. 

Weight. In physics, the gravity of 
bodies, or that property by which they 
tend tou ards the centre of the earth. 


Weir. An erection carried across a 
river or rivulet, for the purpose of damm- 
ing up the water for the convenience of 
irrigation, and for other purposes. 

VS eld, i Dyer’s weed. A plant, the 

Wold. \ Reseda Jut cola, the flowers and 
leaves of which yield a yellow dye. It 
is, however, too expensive to be exten- 
sively tised. 

Wf.ld'ino. In metallurgy, the process 
of joining two pieces of metal together, 
by the aid of beat. The capability of 
iron to be welded is one of its most im- 
portant properties. 

Well (of a ship). 1. A partition to 
inclose the pumps from the bottom to 
the upper decks, to render them accessible, 

and pn vent their taking damage. 

2. See Artesian Well. 

Well-hole. A hole connected with 
some mechanical contrivance, and adap- 
■ ted for the reception of some counter- 
balancing weight, and for other purposes. 

Wklt'jng. In manufactures, a sewed 
border or edging. 

Wen'lock Stra'ta. These comprise 
j the Wcnlock limestone, and the Wenlork 
shale or slate, which is the lowest mem- 
ber of the formation. 

Wernk'rian The'ohy. See Neptunian 
Theory. 

Wknlev'anb. The chief denomination 
of the methodiBts, from John Wesley, 
their founder. 

Wet Dot k. See Dock. 

Whale. In ichthyology , see BaLjENA. In 
astronomy, see UtTt s. 

Whaik'bone. The name given, in 
commerce, to a substance of the nature 
of horn, adhering in thin parallel laminar 
to the upper jaw of the whale; varying 
in size from three to twelve feet in 
length. When above six feet it is sue 
bone. 

W heat. 1. The seeds of the Triticum 
hibernvm and eestivum, which, when 
ground, constitutes bmid-flour. Turkey, 
er Italian wheat is another name for maize 
(q. v ). 2. In botany, see Triticum and 

PuLVOONtJM. 

Wheel. 1. An agent extensively em- 
ployed in machinery. Toothed-wheels are 
generally described as cog-wheels; the 
cogs (originally made of wood) are sup- 
posed to be fixed upon the circumference , 
but when both ate of one piece, the coys 
are called teeth ; the teeth of a pinion are 
again called leaves ; and those of a trun- 
dle staves The wheel which communi- 
cates motion to another, is termed the 
dricer, or leader, and that acted upon, is 

the drover, or follower. 2. The wheel 

of n carriage is commonly a circular 
frame, consisting of three parts, the nave, 
which is the centre or hub into which 
the spokes or radii are fixed ; and the 
periphery, or circumference, usually 
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formed of several circular pieces called I 
felloes. The peripheries again are en- I 

circled by tire* of flat bar-iron. 3. 

Wheel and axle, one of the mechanical 

powers. 4. In a ship, the wheel and 

axle by which the tiller is moved. I 

Whelps. Short upright pieces placed ' 
round the band of the capstan, to afford 
resting points for the hawsers. 
WHEr'skATE, | A massive mineral, of a 
Whet'stonb. I greenish-grey colour, 
feebly glimmering, fracture slaty or 
splintery , occurs in beds of primitive 
slate and. transitive slates. The finest va- ' 
rieties are brought from Turkey, called 
honestonrs , from their being much em- 
ployed for sharpening steel instruments 
Whims. In mining, large capstans con- 
nected with the shafts of mines, and 
worked usually with several horses. , 
Whin'sione. A provincial name for ] 
the fine bluish-black species of trap rock. 1 
Whirl'ino-table. A machine intended 
to represent the several phenomena in 
philosophy and nature , as the principal 
laws of gravitation, and of the planetary 
motions. j 

Whirls (for the spinning of yarn for | 
ropes). Small hooks fastened into eylin- I 
dneal pieces of wood, which communi- I 
cate by means of a leather strap with a 
spoke-wheel, whereby three of them are 
set in motion at the same time. 

Whirl'wind. In meteorology, a wind 
which rises suddenly, and is exceedingly 
rapid and impetuous when risen, but is 
soon spent. The whirlwind is of various 
kinds, distinguished by different names, 
as prester, which breaks forth with flashes 
of lightning; typho, a true whirlwind, j 
c ailed generally a hurricane , exhgdrta 
bursts forth with a deluging rain , travado ] 
i*- sudden and impetuous, and common in , 
the Ethiopic sea, and particularly about 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is the ecne- 
phtns of the Greeks. 1 

Whis'kv, 1 Dilute alcohol, distilled 
Whis'key. I from the fermented worts 
of malt or grain. The name is a eorrup- j 
tion of the Irish word usquebaugh (q v.) 
Whist. A well-known game at cards, 

< so called because it requires silence and 
j attention. 

i White-bait. In ichthyology, the Clupca 
alba, Yarr., found plentitully in the 
j Thames. It is a small tish, and wus long 
l regarded by naturalists as the young of 
1 the shad. 

White Cobper. An alloy used by the 
Chinese under the name of Pakfong, com- 
posed of copper, zinc, nickel, and iron. 

White Lead. Ceruse A carbonate of 
lead, in general used for the painting of 
wood and plaster white. It is prepared 
for painting with boiled linseed oil. 

White Phbcip'itate. Carbonate of 
mercury. 


White Ptri'teb. A sulphuret of iron 
which sometimes occurs in the form of 
stalactites. 

W hite-btone. Felspathic granite called 
by the French Eurite, and by the Ger- 
mans weiss-stem. 

White-swf.llTno. In surgery, a chro- 
nic enlargement of a joint, without alter- 
ation of the colour of the skin. 

Whit* Vxt'riol. Sulphate of zinc. See 
Si’i 1-hate and Vitriol. 

Whi'cino. 1. In ichthyology, the Mer- 
langus vulgaris, of Cuv. and Yarr., or the 
Gadus mcrlangus of Lin and Penn. It 
grows to about two feet in length, is gre- 
garious, and is distinguished from the 
cod, haddock, and brassy, by having no 
barbule on the chin. It is one of our most 

delicate and wholesome fishes. 2 The 

name is also given to the Pollack (q. v.), 
and the name whitmg-pout is often con 
ferred on the brassy, bib, blinds, or pout 
(Motrhua lusca, Yarr., Gadus luscus, Lin 

and Penn. 3. Chalk purified of all 

stony matter, and made up into cakes. 

Wiiit'low. In surgery , an inflammation 
affecting one or more of the phalanges of 
the fingers, and generally terminating in 
an abscess. 

Whit'suntidz. The feast or season of 
Pentecost, so named because the con- 
verts newly baptized appeared from Eas 
ter to Whitsuntide in white garments. 

Whorl. 1. In conchology, each com- 
plete turn of the spire of a spiral shell is 
termed a whorl: the last, which termi- 
nates with the aperture, is the body or 

basal whorl ; the rest are spiral whorls. 

2. In botany, see Verticil. 

Wick'lifeites. Followers of Wick- 
liffe, the English reformer. 

Will. A testament. In law, the legal 
declaration of a man’s intentions aB to 
what he wills to be performed after death. 

Wil'low. 1. In botany, see Salix 

2. In manufactures, a machine for clean- , 
ing cotton- wool. Several sorts have been | 
tried, but that in common use is made in 
the form of a cone, inclosed within a con- 
centric case, with a row of spikes on each 
side of the case, and four rows on the 
cone placed at right angles to each other. 
The cotton is put in with the hand, bv 
an opening right above the smaller end of 
the cone, and carried rapidly round, until j 
it is thrown out of the larger by the centri 
fugal force. The machine is also called I 
the wool-mill, but commonly wtUy or wil 
lota, probably a corruption of winnow. It 
is also the first machine to which all sorts 
of clothing wool are subjected. 

Winch. In mechanics, the crank-handle 
by which the axis of machines are turned. 

Winch'prtfr Bushel. The original 
English standard measure of capacity , 
given by king Edgur, and kept in the 
town hall of Winchester. See Bushel. 
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Win'cino Machine. The dyer's reel, 
which he suspends horizontally, by the 
ends of its iron axis in bearings, over the 
edge of his vat, so that the line of the 
, axis, being placed over the middle parti- 
1 tion of the copper, will permit the piece 
. of dot)) which is wound upon the reel, to 
l descend alternately into either compurt- 
j ment of the bath , according ns it is tui nod 
by baud to the light oi to the left. 

| \Vim>'ao). In yummy, the difference 
i between the diameter of the bore and 
j that of the ball. 

I Wim/oaok. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the velocity and force of the w md. 

Wind'-oau.. In Jnrnei //, a soft flatulent 
tumour, full of corrupt jelly, which grow's 
on each side of the fetlock joints, and on 
hard ground makes a horse halt. 

W in d'i.ar, lI.- A machine for raising 

AVtM>'t,AS3. ) great weights, consisting 
of a cylinder moving on an axis, and 
turned by shifting levers, with a rope or 
chain attached to the weight and the cy- 
linder. 2. A ciank-handle is also some- 

times called a wmdlas. 

Winh'miii,, (A mill of any sort 

Wind i \'u ini.. J which acquires its 
power from the impulse ot the wind 
I \\ indnulls arc of two kinds, vertical and 
I horizontal. The vertical arc those almost 
1 invariably used They have four cross 
j vanes or arms, fixed at the extremity of 
an axis lying in a horizontal position. 

1 Horizontal windmills are worked by sails 
I set horizontally, the axis being in a per- 
] pendicular position. These have not, 
however, above one-third or one-fourth 
1 the power of the vertical, 
i Wino'sails. In a sort of venti- 

i lutor, consisting of a wide tube of ean- 
i va»s, shaped like a funnel, to convey a 
si ream of fresh air downwards to the hold 
I and lower decks of a ship. 

W ns r. The ferment edjuice of the grape, 
or berries of the vine (ufis mntferai, a 
1 plant which appears to lie indigenous to 
| Ivrsia and the Levant, but is now found 
I in most teinpeiate legions, and grows m 
I (very sort of soil Tim ancient wines 
were the Lesbos and Chios among the 
I (> recks, and the ralerian and Cceuban 
I a oong the Romans. The moderns use 
i’ort, Sherry, Claret, Champagne, Ma- 
deira, Hock, Marsala, Cape, and many 
v arieties of those. They also prepare sev- 
eral sorts of lu rry untie. 

Wimjs (of a ship). Narrow passages 
along the sides between the fore and aft 
cock-pit. 

Wiper. In constructive mechanics, a 
lever fixed upon, or intended to turn, a 
shaft which admits of revolving motion. 
The term is commonly applied to cooms, 
when these are long, as in fulling-mills, 
stamping nulls, and rhe like, where wi- 
pers are fixed upon a horizontal axle, and 


! serve to raise the stampers to a certain 
height, when losing hold of them, the 
stampers descend by their own weight to 
be again thrown up by the next wiper 
brought in contact with them by the mo- 
tion of tlip wiper shaft. 

Wine-stone. Another name for argal 
or crude tartar, which settles on the aides 
and bottoms of wine-cn-ks. 

Winze. In mining , a small shaft, sunk 
front one level to another, for the purpose 
of ventilation. 

Wise drawing) The nrt of extending 
the ductile metals into wiie. 

Wihi'eimti. Native carbonate of ba- 
ryta, first discovered at Anglesark, in 
Lancashire, by Dr. Withering. It is called 
also harolite (q. v.). 

Wihi'er-. In furriery, the jointing of 
the shoulder bones at the bottom of the 
neck and mane. 

Wmi'mi W u n no. In farriery, an in- 
jury caused by a saddle, w hen the bows 
being too wide, they bruise the tiesh 
against the second and thud vevteluie of 
the back, which foims the prominence 
that rises above the shoulders 

Wove. In botany, the Jsotis tinrtona, 
an herbaceous plant which was formeily 
much uiltivatcd for the sake of the per- 
manent blue dye which it nfFords. It is 
now however well nigh superseded by 
indigo. 

Wo'dknt. Tn mythology, the chief deity 
of the northern natives from which Wed- 
nesday takes its name. lie w as the god 
of war, and had human sacrifices offered 
on his altars to propitiate his favour - to 
him all prayers were directed before bat- 
tle, and when the victory was obtained 
the prisoners were his share of the booty. 

Wou'-iihii The Ana rrhtehas lu/nts, Cuv , 
Yarr., called also sea-wolf, sea-cat, swinc- 
tish, and cattish. It sometimes grow* to 
the length of six feet, and is the most 
savage and powerful of all the British 
fishes. 

Won 'ram In mineralogy, the native 
tungstate of iron and manganese, winch 
occui n in primitive formations, along 
w ith ores of tin, antimony , and lead. The 
Cornish miners call it mock-lead. 

Woiu.an'tomie. Prismatic augite is 
thus named in honour of Dr. Wollaston. 

Wol, vi r'i ne. 1 a zoology, the umu* /as- 
ms, Lin., an animal of North America, 
which differs very slightly from the com- 
mon glutton. See t) v to. 

Wom'ai , 1 In zoology, a little animal 

Wom'bat. ) which is nearly allied to our 
opossums. It is found in New Holland. 

Woon-oRorsi:. In ornithology, the 
Tetrao urogallus, Lin. ; named also the 
cock of the mountain. It is now extinct 
in Britain, hut Js still kept by some in 
aviaries. 

Wood-opal. Opaliscd wood. A. variety 
3s 3 
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of opal, which occurs in various vegetable composition prepared by the Mneousm 
forms. It is in reality opalised vegetable Indians. The juice of n species 01 vine 


j matter. Pound in Hungary. 

< Wood'rock. In mineralogy, a name for 
j ligniform asbestos. 

1 Wood'scrkw. An iron screw, of which 
I the body tapers but the thvead continues 
I straight to the extremity. 

W oon-TiN. The fibrous oxide of tin, 
found only in Cornwall and Mexico. Tts 
| common colours are cbesnut, brow n, and 
reddish-brown, ow'ing to the presence of 
peroxide of iron. 

, 'Woody- fibre. Slender membranous 

i tubes, tapering at each end, in the tissue 
J of plants : they form hemp and flax 
■ Woof. The threads thrown across the 
I warp of a web by the shuttle in forming 
| cloth. 

J Wool. Germ, trolle. A term ap- 
plied to the fine hair of animals, and to 
i line vegetable libres,as cotton. In gene* 
i ral, however, it is confined to the wool of 
sheep. 

WooiiiTng. 1. Among seamen, the act 
of w inding a piece of rope about a mast 

i or jard 2 The rope used for binding 

I masts and spars 

Wool 'sack 1 he seat of the Lord Chan - 
’ eellor of England m the House of Lords, 
j from its being a large square bag of wool, 
without back or urms, covered with red 
I cloth. 

Woorara. Ourari A very destructive 
poison of Guiana, which contains strych- 
nia The plant from w Inch it is prepared 
js not ascertained, but it most likely be- 
longs to the genus strychnos, or some one 
nt arly allied to it. 

M oorz. The Indian name for steel. 

\\ orm. In distillation, a spiral tube, 
which makes agreat many revolutions m 
n la rue vessel of cold w'ater, called a re- 
j'uieratory, to cool and condense the va- 
I pour. 

j Worm'! no. The removing of a liga- 
1 meat from under the tongue of puppies, 
i the effect of which is to break them of 
i their habit of gnawung. 

I Worst' n>. In manufactures, woollen 

> urn twisted rather harder than ordinary. 

’I he name is taken from Worsted, a town 
in Norfolk. 

W ort. 1. A termination to the names 
of many plants. Sax. wyrt, Fr. iert, 
answ-ering to Lat. viruhs, green. The 
word seems to have been a general name 
for an herb, especially of the cabbugc tribe. 

2. The fermented infusion of malt or 

grain. It is the muddy liquor which 
remains in the distiller’s mash tun, after 
t the grains have sunk to the bottom. 

Woulfb’s Apparatus. In chemistry, a, 
i series of vessels, connected by tubes, for 
the purpose of condensing gaseous pro- 
| duets in water. Named after the inventor. 

I Wourali- poison. A peculiar poisonous 


called tvourali is the fundamental uigte 
dient , but snake fangs, some bulbous j 
roots, and other things, are also ingre J 
dients. 

M rack. In botany, a marine plant, the t 
Fucus vesiculouis, called also sea-oak and I 
sea- tangle. It is used in places near the j 
sea coast as a manure. I 

Wran'oler A technical term, in the 1 
University of Cambridge, for the students ( 
who pass the best examination in the | 
senate house. The best is the scimn 
wrangler, and. those who make the second, 
thud, and hest appearances, are deijomi- j 
tutted s> cond, third. & c wranglers. 

Wrasse, i A name common to several I 

Wrass. j fishes of the genus Labrtis . j 
Lin , as the red wrasse <L. carneus, Yrtir j 
Cuv.J , the ancient winsso (Labrus tvirn, 
Ian.) \e ballan wrasse (L. maculatus, , 
Yair.l. 

Wkfn In ornithology, a bird of several ' 
speei* s forming the sub-genus Troglodytes, J 
Cuv , of the genus Motacilla, Lin. 

"Writ 1 Anything written: Scrip | 

title is called saaed unit 2 In lau , a 

.judicial pioccss or pi coopt in writing ] 
issued from some court to the sheriff, ^ e . 

Wri'iik hi thi Siosii. In Scottish 1 
lau , a denomination equivalent to after- { 
ney in England Put the Scottish writes i 
to the signet are under stncterregulation | 
than the English attorneys. 

WttouiHi. In architet ture. any mate- | 
rial brought to a fair surface I 

Wy'vern. In heraldry, a kindof fljing , 
serpent, sometimes represented in coats 
of arms. , 


X, the 24th letter of the English alpha- 
bet. It is found in Saxon 'words, but be- 
gins no word of the English language. 
X as a numeral Rtands for 10 . when laid 
horizontally, thus A , it stands Jor 1000 , 
and with a dash over it, thus, X, it de- 
notes 10,000 As an abbreviation X stands 
for Christ, Xn for Christian, and Xm lor 
Christmas 

Xan'thic Acid. An acid discovered by 
M. Zeise.and named from |a vPos. yellow, 
because it gives a yellow precipitate, 
with solution# of several metallic salts. 
The acid is liquid, transparent, and co- 
lourless. Constituents S 4 , Co , II 5 O. 

Xan'ihic Ox'xdf, j ' xvQos , yellow. A 
yellow substance found by Dr. Marcet, 
composing a urinary calculus 

X an 'th ike, from £a&y0oj, yellow. The 
name given by Kuhlmann to tho yellow 
colouring matter contained in madder. 

Xanthorrh(e'a. The generic name of 
the grass- tree of New South Wales, from 
faydoe, yellow, and put, to flow, on iu- 
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count of the yellow gum which exudes 
from it. The .Botany Bay gum. It be- 
longs to the tribe Asphodehdat. 

Xfbec'. A small three-masted vessel 
without bowsprit, navigated principally 
in the Mediterranean. 



X i/no8. The generic name given by 
Ross to two insects, one of which lives 
on the wasp, called golltra. and the other | 
on an nnaloirous wasp of Noith America, 
the 1‘ohstes fulnta, Fah. 

XraoLoi.M u'ium, from &*/»;, dry, and 
collyrium (q. V.). A dry colljriuin, or eye- 
salve. 

Xrrofhth u'«u, from &%<>(, dry, and 
ophthalmia (q. v.). A dry intl.unmation of 
the eyelid, with diminished secretion of 
tears 

Xrru'iAs. The sword fish A genus of 
ficanthopterygious Ashes of the Keomhe- 
roide family, distinguished hv the ensi- 
form beak, which terminates their upper 
jaw. Name ^apocs, from a sword. 

The flesh is esteemed. See Swimniisn 

XtrH'oin, from fypog, a sword, and 
%kbrn, likeness. Sword-liko. Applied in 
anatomy. 

Xii’iio'stira, and oyaaj, a tail. A 
tribe of crustaceans, of which the body 
terminates in a long sword shaped ap- 
pendage. 

Xy'untkrax, from joAoy, wood, and 
coal Wood or boiey-eoal. 

Xy'lo-ai.oes. lignum aloes. Aloes 
wood. 

Xvr-oc'opA. The humble-bee. A genus 
of h\ menopterous insects, separated from 
the Apis, Lin , by Latreille, and thus 
named because the female bores a hole 
usually in wood for her nest. The X no - 
lace,?, Lin. is the most knowui species. It 
is about an inch long, velvety, black, and 
violet-black wings. The male is distin- 
guished by a russet ring round the an- 
tenna?. 

Xyi.oo'rafhy, | v\o», wood, and y^aipw, 
I draw. The art of wood-engraving 

Xyioph'aoi. Wood-eaters. \ family 
of coleopterous insects of the tetramerous 
division, comprising several genera. 


Xyi-o'cmiu, *vhov, and phtu, I love. 

A tribe of beetles living in deem od wood. 

Xi i,o*' r aim a. A genus of fungi, of 
which the oak -leather is a species. Kamo 
from £yAov, wood, and a layer, 

because it forms indetci minute expan- 
sions like cloth or leather. 

Xyi.ot'i.oc. 1 , £yXov and r^aiyaj, I gnaw. 

A tribe of semicorn beetles which perfo- 
rate timber. 

Xyph'uii). See Xiphoid. 

Xis'rER, from IwerTgov, from £ya>, to 
scrape. A surgical instrument for scrap- 
ing bones 

X \ st, or Xys'toh, from £ua>, I polish . A 
court of great length, for athletic exer- J 
eises,in Greek and Roman architecture, j 

Y. I 

Y, the 25th letter of the English alpha- J 
bet, taken from the Greek y. Y, as a nu- J 
moral, stands for 150, and with a dash | 
over it for 150,000 

Ya? ht, tier jarht , A vessel of state ! 
usually employed to convey princes, am- I 
bassadors, and other great personages, j 
The royal yachts are generally rigged as | 
ketches, except the principal one tor the 
sovereign, which has three masts like a t 
ship. j 

Ya'oi.rs, Germ, hunters. Light infan- 
try armed with rifles, in Prussia and 
Austria. I 

Yaks. In zoology, the 7 lot grunniens, , 
Lin., or grunting ox of Thibet, &c. i 

Yaw. A large esculent root which 
grows in tropical climates. jSmDioscohka } 

Yan'xkb A corruption of thp word 
English by the North American Indians. 
The popular name for New Englanders in 
America, applied also by English people 
to the inhabitants of the United Brutes. 

Ya.'pon, 1 The South Sea tea, the Ilea \ 

Yon'pov. ) casstne of the southern States 
of America. 

Yari>. 1. A measure of 36 inches or 3 

feet. 2. In ships, a long slender piece ■ 

of timber, nearly cylindrical, suspended 
upon the mast, by which a sail is ex- 
tended. The portions extending on both 
sides of the mast are denominated the 
yard-arms. 

Yarn, Sax. yearn. 1. Woollen thread ; 
but tiie term is now applied also to other 
species of thread, as to cotton and linen. 

2 In rope making, one of the thread# 

of which a rope is composed. It is spun 
from hemp. 

Yarrow. In botany , the milfoil (Achihra 
tmlieJoHum). The name is supposed to 
have onginated from the Spanish word 
ytrba, a herb. 

Yaw. At sea, a temporary deviation | 
from a ship's course, i 
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Y*wi„ A boat usually rowed with four 
or six oars. 

Yavs. The popular name of a severe 
cutaneous disease, which is endemic in 
Africa and elsewhere, and technically 
called Fra mhtPftm , from the French Jram- 
bmse . a raspberry. 

i Yi'ar. The solar year is the time which 
the sun takes in passing over the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, which is 365 dajs, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 second* The 
or?/ wear, is 385 days, 8 hours, or rather, 
385 dajs for three years in succession, 
and every fourth year 3(58 days. The ,u- 
iteteal i/ear is 305d.,f»h., fim., 18 - 5s. The 
unumatistteal pear is 38 jd , 8h , 14m. The 
1 lunar astronomical peat is 35id., 8h.,48m., 

| 38s., or 12 lunations. 

I Yt ast. The froth of fermenting wort. 

I Yei/low Die. The principal vegetable 
! yellow dyes are annatto, djer’s broom, 
fust jc, fustel, Persian and Freni h berries, 
quercitron bark, saw-wort, turmeric, 
ac eld, and willow leaves. Those of the 
j mineral kingdom are chromate of lead, 
i iion-oxide, mtueaeid {Jot stll), sulphurct 
of antimony, arid sulphurel of arsenic. 

I Yn'i.ow Kuith. A variety ol argilla- 
1 eeous iron ore. 

I Yki/i ow Ffvkr. lllaek vomit. A ma- 
lignant fever of wnrm and moist climates, 
which often suffuses the skin with a yel- 
lowish colour. 

Yn/row hammer. In ornithology , a spe- 
i ics of hunting, the Embvriza citrmella or 
httea, well known from its yellow throat 
and head. It is the Piet, or yellow Piet of 
some parts of Scotland. 

Yi.i/i ow -uoor. In botany, a name 
common to the Xanthorrhiza and the lly- 
diastib (q. v.). 

Ykl'i.ows. In farriery, a disease to 
| which horses are subject. It owes its 
origin to obstructions in the gall-pipe, or 
of the little duets leading into the pipe. 

Ye'nite. A mineral of a greenish -black 
colour, found in the Isle of Elba, and in 
Norway, both crystallised and massive. 
It is a silicate of lime and iron , sp. gr. 4. 
j Named from Jena. 

Yeo'man, fAngl -Rax.), Ger. gemetn, 
common. 1. The next class to gentleman, 

according to Camden. 2. In the royal 

household, a middle place between ser- 
geant and groom. 3. On board a ship, 

a seaman who attends to the store-rooms. 

Yko'manry Cavalry. The troops of 
horse which weie embodied during the 
revolutionary wars of Franco. Several 
troops are still kept up. 

Yew-tree, A large tree, of which one 
species is found in Britain, and another 
in Ireland. The nut,- bearing yew grows 
in China. See Tax re. 

Yoke. A light frame of two arms at- 
tached to a boat's rudder instead of the 
tiller, having two yoke hues attached to 


the arms, by pulling on which the boat is 
steered. 

Yokfji-i.eaf. A conjugate leaf. See 

CONJT’GATK. 

Yttria. ittria. An earth discovered 
in 1794, by Professor Gadolin, in Gado- 
linite, a mineral brought from Ytterby, in 
Sweden. Yttria is white, insipid, and 
inodorous; sp. gr. 4842. Insoluble m 
pater. Strictly it is an oxide of yttrium. 

Yttrium. The metallic basis of yttria, 
discovered by "WOhlCr, In 1828. 

Yt’i Rot ‘trite. A mineral, a fluoride 
of calcium, yttrium, and cerium. Its co- 
loui is violet blue. 

Ytthoi oi um'iute, 1 Names for the 

YiTKiii’AN'TAurK. j yttrious O'ide of 
eolumbium or tantalum, found in the 
quarry of Ytterby, in Sweden, in reniform 
masses of a shining metallic lustre. 

Yo (Chinese). Nephrite or jade. 

Yct'ia. Adam’s Needle A genus of 
plants, llexandrta — Monngyma Ame- 
rica. Yucca, yura, or tticca is the name 
used by the North American Indians to 
designate the F. gloriosa, the thick and 
tuberous root of which they employ as 
bread, after reducing it to a coarse flour. 

Yn e. Rax. gehul, a feast ; Celtic guyl, 
a holiday. The old name for Christmas. 

Yunx. The "Wryneck. A genus of 
birds. Order Sransoria;. The wryneck 
is very closely allied to the woodpeckers, 
and in some respects to the cuckoo. In 
England it is a bird of passage, and ar- 
rives a few days before the cuckoo. Its 
name of wryneck is derived from its habit 
of twisting its neck in a singular munner. 

z. 

Z,the last letter of the English alpha 
bet, as a numeral stands tor 2000, and 
with a dash over it. Z, for 2,000,000. 

Zac'co, ) In archituture, the same as 

Zac'iho \ Zoile { q v.). 

Zaf'ire Softie The residuum of 
cobalt, after sulphur, arsenic, and other 
volatile matters of the ore have been ex 
pelled bv calcination. See Rah re. 

Zantihu''i(’ujn. A bitter principle ob- 
tained from the bark of the Zanthoxylon 
Cartbceum. 

Zaeoie'. A generic name, in Mexico, 
of fruits which are roundish, and contain 
a bard stone. 

Zar'nich. A native sulphurct of ar- 
senic. 

Zax. A tool for cutting roofing slates. 

Zea. Maize, or Indian Corn A genus 
of bread-grain grasses. Moncccia — Titan - , 

drta. Name, borrowed from the Greeks, / 
£uat, which nppeurs to have been a spe- | 
cies of Triticum or Hordeum. There is i 
only one species, the Z. mags, of America. 
See Maize. 
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Zk'bra. In zoology, the Equtis Zebra, 
Lin , an animal nearly allied to the Asa, 
but marked regularly with black and 
white transverse stripes. South of Africa. 

Ze'btt. In zoology, the Eos Indtcvs, 
Lin., or Indian ox This species of the 
ox is very Bmall, something not larger 
than a mastiff. 

Zich'-sfein, 1 In geology, the second 

Zktch'btein. j member of the red sand- 
stone scries, in the ascending order. It 
is a magnesian limestone. 

Zed'oart. The root of the Keempfera 
rotunda, which grows in Malabar, Ceylon, 
&c. The root is brought hero in small 
Oblong pieces, hut rough and angular , 
and also in roundish pieces about an inch 
in diameter. It is used in medicine. 

Zeink. A yellow substance, like wax, 
obtained from maize, or seeds of the Zea 
mays 

j Zemindar'. In India, a feudatory, or 
landholder, who governs a district of 
country. 

Ztnd. The language of the magi and 
ancient fire-worshippers of Persia 

Zfndavks'ta. The sacred book of the 
guebres, or modern fire worshippers 

Zkn'ith. In astronomy, that point in 
the celestial hemisphere which is vertical 
to the spectator , and from which a rurht 
line, passing through the spectator, 
would proceed to the centre of the earth 
opposed to nadir. The term is Arabic. 

Zfn'ith Distance. The distance of 
any celestial object from the zenith. 

Zfn'ith Sector. An astronomical in- 
strument for measuring accurately the 
zenith distances of the stars passing 
near the zenith. 

Zk'olite, from £s&», to foam, and XiOoq, 
a stone. A family of minerals, all chaiao- 
j tensed by the property of fusing before 
the blow'-pipe, with much ebullition, 
i into a whitish spongy enamel. The sub- 
genera are — (1 ) Trapezoidal zeolite, or 
leucite , (2 ) Dodecahedral zeolite, or 
lapis lazuli, (3.) Ilexahedral zeolite, or 
i auadime, (4.) paratomous zeolite, or 
| cross-stone , (5 ) llhombohedral zeolite, 
or chabaslte , (6.) Diatonious zeolite, or 
laumomte, (7.) Prismatic zeolite, or 
mesotype ; (8 ) Prismatoidal zeolite, or 
stilbit’e , (9.) Henuprismatie zeolite, or 
heulandite , (10 ) Pyranndul zeolite, or 
| apophyllite ; (II.) Macrytopous zeolite, or 
I biowuterite. There is also a species of 
’ zeolite, containing soda, termed natrolite, 
i fiotn natron, or soda. Zeolite is found 
i iu granite and gneiss, and also in cellular 
1 basalt and primitive greenstone, in 
Scotland, Iceland, the Perce Islands, Swe 
I den, and various parts of Germany, and 
is particularly abundant in some of the 
Mouth Sea Islands. 

Zephyr, Lat. zephyrus , Gr Jspyjof. 

1 The w est wind , and poetically a soft wind. 


Zer'iu. An animal of the canine genus, 
found in the desert of Sahara, beyond 
Mount Atlas. 

Ze'ro. 1. The commencement of n 
scale'marked with a cipher 0, for nothing. 
2. A cipher. 

Zest, from Arab , zistan, to peel. 1. A 
piece of peel of orange or lemon, used to 

give flavour to liquor 2. The woody 

skin quartering the kernel of a walnut 

Zeta. 1. The Greek letter £ 2. A ! 

little closet, or withdrawing room. i 

Zeiet'ic Method. In mathematics, is 
that used in investigation, or the solu- 
tion of problems. Zetetic is from fynm, 
to seek : that proceeds by inquiry. 

ZErr/MA, Gr. ^tvy/jca, a yoke, from 
Ztvyvuw, to join. A figure in giammar, 
hy which an adjective or verb which 
agrees with a nearer word is by way of 
supplement lefened to another more re- 
mote, as II ic illius arma, hie currm Juit 
7a i s The dory : a genus of acuntho 
ptcrygious fishes, belonging to the family I 
Scomberula> The John Dory, (Z. Jabcr , 
C’uv , Yarr ), w'hioh grows to about a foot 1 
in length, is well known on our coasts. 

Zey i anise In mtmralvgy, another j 
orthography of Ctylamte. 

Z i b ft . In zoology, the Indian civet, 1 
of an ash colour, spotted with black. See , 
Yivehra 

Zi'momk, from frup, ferment. A prin- j 
ciple supposed by Taddie, an Italian 
physician, to exist in the gluten of wheat 
flour. Later chemists have not recog 
msed it. 

Zinc, Germ. zink. A metal of a bluish { 
white colour, with a fine granular frac- , 
ture. It does not occur native, and was | 
not reduced from its ores till the six- t 
teenth century, though these had been 
long previously used in the formation of ’ 
brass, of which it is an ingredient. It* j 
principal ores are— *(1.) Calamine, a car- I 
bonate of zinc, of which there are some ! 
varieties , (2.) Blende, which is a sulpha , 
ret of zinc, and the most abundant ore ; , 

(3.) Zinc-ore is a mineral consisting of I 
oxide of zinc combined with oxide of iron < 
and manganese , (4.) Sulphate of zinc is j 
found efflorescent in the form of stable- ! 
tites. Zinc is known in commerce under | 
the name of spelter. I 

Zin'oibfr. Ginger A genus of per- j 
ennial plams Jllonandna — Monogyma ( 

Name from ^cyyiCioit , borrowed by the 
Greeks from the Arabians, when they got > 
the plant. There are 12 species, all nam es , 
of hot climates ; but the root of the 
Z. officinale of India only is known in out | 
shops under the name of ginger. I 

ZirVon. A rare mineral or gem, flr*t i 
brought from the island of Ceylon, hut 
has since been found In various parts of 1 
Lurope. There are two species, Z jargon 
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and Z. hyacinth. Both are silicates of 
zireonia, coloured with oxide of iron. It 
possesses a double refractive power, by 
which it is readily distinguished from 
idocrase, garnet, and staurotidc. 

Zihco'-nia. An earth which forms the 
basis of zircon. It is a tine white pow- 
der, without taste, or smell, and is inso- 
luble in water ; yet, when slowly dried, 
it coalesces into a semi-transparent yel- 
lowish mass like gum-arabic, which re- 
tains one third its weight of water. In 
chemical language it is an oxide of Zirco- 
nium. 

Ziuco'NitiM. The metallic basis of 
zirconia, discovered by Berzelius, in 
1824. Zirconium, however, more resem- 
bles charcoal -powder than a metallic 
substance, and burns with almost explo- 
sive violence. 

Ziza'nia. Canada rice. A genus of per- 
ennial plants. Monaecia — llexandna. Name 
Ztfamt, the lolium of the Latins. The 
grain of the Z. aquatica is valued. 

Zoan'thus. A genus of Polypi, of the 
order Carnosi, sepaiated from the Actinic 
by Cuvier. Name from faov, an animal, 
and ctvfids, a flower; the animals being 
united, in considerable numbers, on a 
common base, and having a broad surface 
like a flower. 

Zo'cle. In architecture, a low square 
member, used instead of a pedestal, to 
support a column. The socle differs from a 
pedestal , in being without base or cornice. 

Zo'imac, Or. ZvhxKOg, containing living 
creatures, from £uov, an animal. 1. In 
astronomy, the tract of the sun through 

the twelve signs. 2 . A broad circle of 

the sphere containing the twelve signs, the 
middle of which is the ecliptic, from which 

the sun never deviates. 3. Two circles, 

parallel to the ecliptic, which bound and 
comprehend the excursions of the planets 
north and south, never exceeding 20“, 
which is the utmost breadth of the zodiac. 

Zooi'acal Light In meteorology, a 
brightness sometimes perceived in the 
heavens at certain times of the year, 
after sunset and before sunrise ; supposed 
to be an effect of the solar atmosphere. 

Zoi'site, ) A variety of epidote of a grey, 

Zoi'zite. j brown, or yellowish colour: 
so named after Baron Yon Zois. 

1 Zo'hak, Heb. splendour. A Jewish book, 
j highly esteemed by the rabbis, and sup- 
posed to be of great antiquity. 

Zone, £a»y»j. 1. A girdle. 2. In geo- 

i graphy, a division of theearth with respect 
I to the temperature of different latitudes. 

| I he zones are live : the torrid zone (q. v.), 
f the two temperate zones, situated between 
J the tiopies and the polar circles ; and two 
! frigid zones, situated between the polar 
j circles and tlie poles. 


Zo'ocvst, from £mov, an animal, and 
Koa-rtg, a cyst or bladder. An animal, 
formed of a membranous cyst, distended 
with an aqueous fluid. 

Zooo'uArny, from ^ocov, an animal, and 
to describe. Zoology. 

Zo'olite, from iuav, an animal , and ht6o <; , 
stone. A petrified animal. 

Zo'olooy, from &ct>ov, an animal, and 
a discourse, i.e., the science of ani- 
mals. This science, then, teaches the 
nature and properties of animals, their 
classification, their order of succession, 
and their distribution over the earth. 

Zoon'ic Acid. Arctic acid combined 
with animal matter, obtained by distilling 
any animal substance. Bertliollet gave it 
this name, supposing he had discovered a 
new acid. 

Zoon'omy, and voftof.law. The sci- 
ence of the laws of animal life. 

Zooph'aga, from faov, an animal, land 
tyaya, to eat. A name given to that tribe 
of unimals which attack living animals 
and devour them. 

i Zoovh'oiujs. In architecture, a name 
given by the Greeks to the frieze, because 
it was in general covered with figures of 
animals ^a>ov, an animal, and (pigw, to 
bear. 

Zoom a. Zoophytes. Radiated ani- 
mals : & jvtoc,, from £<vov, an animul, and 
tpvrov, a plant. Animal -plants. These 
names refer to a multitude of animals, 
whose organization is always evidently 
very simple; and, although they difler 
widely among themselves, agree in one 
point, viz., their parts are arranged on an 
axis, and on one or several radii, or on 
one or several lines extending from one 
pole to the other. The classes of this 
division are JEchinoderniata, Entozoa, 
Acalepha, Polypi, and Infusoria. Zo- 
ophytes are either free in the sea, or at- 
I taelied for life to some substance. 

| Zooi'iivToi/uoTffrom^Aiatpum, zoophyte, 

■ and Aoyof, discourse. That branch of 
natural history which treats of the struc- 
ture, habits, &c., of zoophytes. 

Zoot'omv, from guov, an animal, and 
ri/zvcv, to cut. The dissection of animals. 

Zuku/ub, 1 A foetid animal of the weasel 

Zorii .1 /. j tribe found in South Ame- 
rica. The name is Spanish, Xorillo, the 
cub of a fox. 

Zos'tera. The grass-wrack: a genus 
of piperita?. Named from (tutrrif, a girdle, 
on account of the girdle-like appearance 
of the leaves. 

Zothi 'ca. A small apartment, separated 
from a larger one by movable curtains. 

Zu'mic, pertaining to leaven C 
ferment. The zumic acid is Baid to be 
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produced or developed in all vegetable 
substances, in the processes of aeetous 
fermentation espednllj in rm The ex 
istence of such a compound is, howeve r, 
still doubtful 

ZtMOLori, from ferment, and 

Xoyo?, discourse 1 lu doctrine of ftrmen 
tat ion 

/ 1 mosim'etfr from ^vuanri^, ferments 
tior and to nu asui i An Instru 

ment invented In Hu unmiidatn for 
ascertaining the degree of teriuintation 
occasioned bj the mixture of different 
UepAvds. mvI the chgwc of he vt which 
becomes sensible during the fenmntation 

7 v<.j m A genus of h pidoptc 1011s 
inseetsot the faimlv Cttpuvuhtn t ( uv 
The caterpillars live exposed on vanous 


leguminous plants Also, a genus of car 
tilagimms lishes of the shark tribe 
/xooiue mus, from to loin, 

and haxrvko , , a linger Huv mg the toes 
joine d in pans Applied to birds having 
the toes disposed m pairs, as the panot 
/ve imi, from Z,wyc( a joke Hie 
name given bj anati mists to the cavity 
under the /v„ mine pi oe ess of the tom 
poial bone and os mala 
/yuoma. 1 ic A pi>e mining to thp zr 
goma 7 yr)o»)Ottc pton 4 is the epophv.su 
e f the e s lugile , ind mother of tlie tun 
' poial heme is so e tile d 

/ v in or a i v fi emi i^vOos beer \ru\yxXa 
milk A mixtuu ot btu and milk the 
old hex erage know n by the name of poi- 
stt Ut ink 
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ir Ntr d it\ jambs me hots, hox^ov-oqtiarb. 





